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PREFACE. 


T hough several Eocyclopsdias of high reputation have already been issued in Great 
Britain, most if not all of which art seeking to keep themselves abreast of the age 
by new editions or extensive changes, yet it*can hardly be doubted that a work which is 
untrammelled by the fetters of a previous issue has considerable advantages over its pre- 
decessors in regard to the treatment of all important topics. There must always be a 
temptation, even in the newest editions, to retain as much as possible of the old matter, 
when not absolutely incorrect in statements of fact, though the general conception of the 
subject may be faulty, or even antiquated. On the other hand, an entirely fresh work leaves 
an editor and contributors free to make the amplest use of the post recent research, and to 
give effect to that change in the relative proportions of things which time infallibly brings 
about. A new Encyclopaedia, therefore, may be said to have a reason for its existence, if it 
honestly tries to avail itself of the natural advantages of its position. It is believed that in 
some measure the GLOBE ENCVCLOPiGDlA will be found to have done this. In offering the 
first volume for the consideration of the public, it may be thought necessary or desirable 
that the Editor should briefly state what kind of work has been projected, and in what 
particular way it seeks to win a place for itself. 

The time for elaborate and costly Encyclopaedias, in the opinion of many, is gone by. 
Whether this be so or not, it is absolutely certain that there is an ever-increasing tendency 
on the part of the public to demand the greatest amount of information in the smallest 
possible compass. The necessity for knowing something df everything becomes more im- 
perative every day. No man can now reat^ a newspaper for any length of time without 
being brought face to face with a muUitude of details about all questions of interest to 
the human race ; and he is often unable to grasp the meaning of what he reads for 
want of additional knowledge or explanation. Much may not be necessary, but some 
is indispensable. This is what an Encyclopsedia should give him. The more succinct the 
information, the better, — always assuming that the succinctness is not mere triviality and 
poverty. The editor of the Globe ENCYCLOPiEDiA has tried to produce a work from which 
superfluous elements should be strictly excluded, but which, at the same time, should 
embody the results of 'the most exact and careful research. Its limits make it, of cpurse^ 
impossible that an exhaustive treatment of subjects should be attempted, but it is ^oped 
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that what is stated under any heading will in general be ibtind clear, correct, and in 
hartjiony with the., best knowledge or the best, teaching on the poinl^ so that readers, at 
any rate, shall not be misled, or need at some future time to unlearn and cast aside what 
they have acquire^. In all the important parts of the work, the Globe EkctCLOBJ^IA 
intends to cany out more thoroughly than any of its predecessors the practice of referring 
to authorities on the matters discussed or described. The meaning of names of places, ■&&, 
always interesting and often suggestive, has been given with a fulness, and, it is bdieved, 
with an accuracy, not hitherto aimed at. Although the articles, as a rule, are extreme^' 
condensed, it must not be supposed that no room has been left to present substa^^ 
information. A glance at the great departments of Geography, Biography, History, and 
General Literature, will show that the Globe Encyclopedia is designed to be as complete 
in treatment as much larger works. Whenever fresh and valuable statistics regarding foreign 
countries and great towns were obtainable from Consular reports or other sources, they 
have been used without stint. The Editor^ previous experience has taught him where 
compression may be most judiciously exercised ; and he believes that in five or six volumes 
he will be able to produce an- Encyclopsedia which, as a book of reference, will effectually 
ser\'e’ the purpose of the public. 

J. M. R. 
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B ? first letter in nearly every alphabet, represents 
in four dUtinct sounds, lieard in paU^ 

paUt rather^ 'I'hc first of these is its 

iKime-sound in Enjjlish, but the third is pru- 
luldy its ori^n'nal and pioper sound, and is 
certainly tliat by which it is named m all 
’ lan'iuages. It is the ]nircst and fullest sound 
uman speech, and the clement of greatest 
gth botli in lije earlier and later f<nms of 
lage. liy the combination of a with the other 
fiindamenial vowels, / and //, have been pro* 
il in the Aryan longues the diphthongs ai and 
/hich in turn have given ri.se to ^and o ; and 
most delicate .shades and modifications of the 
piiinaiy meanings of verbal roots. See Alphabet. 

A, llie sixth diatonic, or the tenth diatonic-chromatic step of 
our modern scale starling from C as the key-note ; and the note 
sounded by the third .string of the violin, when open A used to 
be the lowest tn’ lir^t note of the scale, Imt by the addition of G, 
h*, E, D, and C, it became the sixth of C major. 

A 1. In Idoyd’s Register (q. v.) this mark is appended to each 
Rrilish and foreign trading vessel whose oiiginal build and age 
entitle it to first*class rank ; consequently to insure at lowest 
rates. The mark A, which indicates the first-class cliaracter of 
the ship itself, may Ire qualified by the Hgurc 2, to indicate that 
its gear is not fir.! class in quality or quantify. 'Ehe character 
* a“ is assigned for a term of years with specific stipulations for 
periodical surveys, repairs, &c. The original period may be j 
extended under certain conditions. When the letter is written 
in red, it indicates that the ve.sscl is still fairly trustworthy for 
general merchandise and long voyages, but too old to be ranked 
as first class. in black denotes a third-class vessel, good 

only for a short voyage ; * E,* that the vessel is only fit for gootls 
which cannot be injured by being made wet by the sea, ‘ I ’ 
places the same limit on the vesseVs carrying power. 

Aa, a word probably of Celtic origin, but allied to the old 
Ger. aAa^ Gothic aAva, Latin atfua, and Sansc ap oradt * w'atcr.’ 
It is, cither with or without additions, the name of numerous 
rivers and streams in Germany, Switzerland, north-eastern 
France, Holland, the Daltic Provinces, and Denmark (where, 
however, Aa is pronounced <?). In parts of Low Germany, 
such as Hanover, Holstein, &c., the form Au and Aue appears, 
while in High Germany the prevalent term is Ach and Aach, 

Aa'dhen, the German name for Aix-la-Chapelle (q. v.) 

Aal, the name of a red dye obtained from the roots of Mo- 
rtnda cUrif^ia^ a small tree, native of Central India ; it used 


in giving a pennanent red colour to the native cotton cloth worn 
by the water-carilers of India, and to turbans. 

Aal'borg (pron. Olborg, i.r., Eel-lown), an important town 
in Jutland, with a fine haven, on the Lymfiord, about 13 miles 
from its mouth, the scat of a Lutheran bishop, has a public 
library of 16,000 volumes. Its manufactures, chiefly in leather, 
sugar, and tobacco, are rapidly increasing. A. is capital of a 
province of the same name. Pop. (iS/O) 11,721. 

Aar, the largest purely Swiss river, rises in the glaciers of the 
Grimsd^ and joins the Rhine at the village of Cobientz, after a 
course of nearly 200 miles. It passes Inteilachen, niun, Berne, 
Solothum, and Aarau, While still a mountain torrent the A. 
forms the Falls of Handcck, 200 feet high. 

Aar'g^u (Fr. Argovie), a canton of Switzerland, so called 
from the river Aar, by whiuh it is watered. The Kliine forms 
its north boundary, separating it from Baden. A. is a region of 
high hills and fertile valleys ; rich in agriculture, witli consider- 
able cotton, silk, and leather industries. Area abi-ut 530 sq. 
iniles ; (1870) 198,873, more than half being Pioicstant. 

Thc^g^^^i is Aarau; pop. 5449 - Near Scuinznach, a 
towiftP'^^SS^ze, is the castle of Hapsburg (q. v.), from which 
the imperial family of Austria takes its name. 

AarliuuB, the most important and populous towm in Jutland, 
lies in a bay I'f the Kattegat at the mouth of the M 61 le-Aa. It 
is the chief town of a fertile piovincc of the .same name, and the 
seat of a bishop, with one ot the grandest Gothic cathedrals in 
the north. Fishing is the mam industry ; there are also consid- 
erable manufactures. A. had the first Christian church in Den- 
mark. Pop. (1870) 15,025. 

Aa'ron(Heb. Aharon^ etymology uncertain), the elder brother 
of Moses, was a son of Amram and jochebed. He belonged to 
the tribe of Levi, and is first nicniioncd in connection with the ! 
divine commission given to Moses to deliver the IsixLclites from 
bondage. Ever after he is a prominent figure, though his histoi-y 
shows iiim to have been more of an orator than a statesman. 

He is the chief mirade-'woiker at the court of Pharaoh ; he 
strengthens the hands of his brother in the figlu with Amalck ; 
he is left to guide the people when Moses is hiddei^ amidst the 
clouds of Sinai (when he proved a failure by yielding to the 
clamour for a return to the Egyptian idolatry), is soon after 
consecrated to the high priesthood, and is henceforth associated 
w'ilh his brother in the government of the wandering common- 
wealth. A. died, aged 123, at Mount Hor, on the southern 
borders of Idumea. 

Ab'aca, the name given in the Philippine Islands to a species ^ 
of liainuia (q. V.), Musa Usidlis^ which yields Manilla hemp, a 
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in the Apocalypse of St John (ix. ii) it 
of destruction, who is represented 
mls!'' th^Sffiiie from the smoke of the bottom- 


woody fibre obtained from its leaf-stalky and imported into 
Britain for the manufacture of cordage. 

Ab'fieuo was the name given by the Greeks to an instrument 
employed for purposes of practical reckoning by children, mathe- 
maticians, and astronomers. It is still used in China and Fur- 
ther India, and consists of a frame covered with parallel wires on 
which counters \re strung. — A., in architecture, is the square or 
oblong tablet the capitals of columns, and was 

either rectangtdM;^ A Old Ionic, and Tuscan orders, 

or^ conca^ ^^ ^ifi ^.^l^ g^ ^ ^ Ionic, Corin- 

Abaddlw^ IfebrdNP^ord' signifying the * abyss* or * un- 
der- world/.^^rltl|^ii^g||ti» it denotes the lowest depth 
of Hades in the An^alypse of St John (ix. ii) it 

I is the namis,|iH|MiW destruction, who is represented 

as king of tm from the smoke of the bottom- ; 

less pit. I 

Abaiss^ (Fr. lowered'), a term used in heraldry to denote | 
that any armorial hgiirc is placed below the centre of a shield. | 
Other French terms have been borrowed bv English heralds, as 
affront^ (fronting one another), adossi (oack to back), aili 
^ winged), &c. 

Abandon. The word has various legal significations corre- 
sponding to the popular meaning. 

Abandonment^ in marine insurance, is the giving up to the 
underwriter of all claim to the subject saved ; the owner conse- 
quently requiring payment in terms of his policy. See Insi^r- 
aNCE. 

Abandonment of Railways. 13 and 14 Viet, makes regulations 
for winding up of railway companies under warrant of the Board 
I of Trade. Sec Railway. 

' Abandoning or deserting seamen by captains of merchant 
vessels is a misdemeanour punishable by imprisonment. Sec 
Seamen. 

Abandoning an Action. In Scotch law the * pursuer ’ {i.e . , 
plaintiff) may withdraw from an action on close of the record on 
paying expenses. After the judgment he cannot do so. In 
I England the result i.s effected by a * Nolle Prosequi* in courts of 
I common law. In tlie equity courts, either the plaintiff or de- 
fendant may move the * ^missal * of the suit. See Action. 

Ab'arim, or Aborixn, the name of a mountain-range in 
Palestine east of the Dead Sea and the Lower Jordan, the most 
famous summits of which are Pcor, Pisgah, and Nebo, from 
the second of which Moses surveyed the promised land, and on | 
the last of which he died. From the language of Deut. xxxiv. 

I, we may perhaps infer that Pisgah and Nebo were only sepa- 
rate peaks of the same mountain. 

Abate'ment (Old French, abatre, to beat down). Tlie 
word has various meanings in the law of England, mostly corre- 
sponding to its general meaning, as, *to abate a nuisance' — 
to take legal steps to put it down ; ‘ to abate an action * — to 
quash it by an objection, i/>so facto fatal, as that the plaintiff is an 
outlaw. ‘To abate into a freehold,* means to take posses- 
sion without a title, to the wrong of the lawful heir. 

Abatement, in heraldty, is a mark placed over part of the 
coat-of-arms of a family, and* implies that the wearer has been 
guilty of some unworthy act. There are different marks for 
different kinds of offences, as rape, disloyally, &c., but all are 
in either one or other of the two disgraceful colours, tawny and 
sanguine. Few heraldic authorities acknowledge these marks, 
which must not be confounded with others that denote real 
diminutions of dignity or rank, such as juniority of birth, removal 
from the principal branch of the family, See. 

Abat'tis, a kind of intrenchment, consisting of a line of 
felled trees (Fr. abatis), with their brnnehes poiot^ towards the 
enemy, whose adv.nnce it greatly impedes. I 

Abattoir (Fr. abattre, to fell), a slaughter-house. The 
use of the word has passed into England from France, where, 
by decree of Napoleon in 1807, public places, with proper sani- 
tary arrangements, were first appointed for killing cattle. It 
was not, however, till 1818 that the use of private slaughter- 
housts was discontinued by the Parisian -butchers. Abattoirs 1 
have beeg established in other towns in France, and in Brussels i 
2 


and Mantua. In Great Britain there are now a good many ; 
more would be reouired but for the fact tliat the meat supply of 
our towns is largely derived from cattle killed in the country. 
In London some of the old slaughter-houses still exist, under 
sanitary inspection. In Edinbur;^ an excellent abattoir was 
erected by the town council in 1851. 

A Battuta. See Battuta. 

Abau'eit, Firmin, savant and theologian, was bom at Uzis 
in Languedoc in 1679, and died at Geneva in 1767. Though his 
parents were Huguenots, it was only by being sent to Geneva 
tlxat he escaped an education into Catholicism, owing to tlie 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. He was an eager and suc- 
cessful student, and in his twentieth year was intimate with 
Newton and Bayle. He aided in the French version of the New 
Testament (1726). His orthodoxy has been challenged, and his 
leanings seem to have been Unitarian. Rousseau has a fine floge 
on him in the NouvHle HHdise. An imperfect edition of bis works 
was published at London in 1773. 

Abba, the Chaldaic form of the Hebrew word ah, * father,* 
is used in the New Testament as a designalion of God, liut in 
ecclesiastical language has become a title of honour among 
men. In the Western Church, under the l.atin form abbas 
(whence are derived the Fr. abbe, Eng. abbot, Itnl. abbate, Gcr. 
abf), it officially denotes the ruler of a monastery, but among the 
Syrian and Coptic Christians it is given to bishops and patriarchs. 
In Abyssinia, liowever, the head of the Elhiopic Church is called 
abbuna, ‘our father,* while the simpler form A. is reserved for 
learned scribes. 

Abbadie, Antoine-Thomi^on and Amould-Micbel d', 

born at Dublin, the first in 1810, the second in 1815, French 
explorers in Abyssinia from 1837 to 1845. Their papers con- 
tributed to the French Geograjihical Society l)ear specially upon 
questions of language and race. Antoine commenced in i860 
Gfodhic d'wie Pariie de la Haute f.t hi opie, A mould published 
in 1868 Douze A ns dans la Jlaute^Lthwpie. 

Abbandoaameut'e, a term in music denoting sclf-aban- 
doiimeut. 

Abbas I ^surnamed the Great, a Persian monarch of the 
Soft dynasty, was bom in 1557, ami ascended the tin one on the 
assassination of his brother, 1589. As a conqueror and governor 
his career was brilliant. In ten years (159^1600) he sul>diied 
Ghilan, Mazanderan, Afghanistan, and part of Tailary. Then 
turning his arms against the Tuiks, who had long been foment- 
ing discords in his western provinces, he inflicted on them a 
terrible defeat at Lassorah in 1605, and in ibe succeeding years 
extended Iris conquests beyond the Euphrates. In 1611 he 
dictated a treaty of peace to the Turkish Sultan Achmet I., by 
which the possession of SLirvan and Kurdistan was guaranteed 1 
to Persia. His fame now began to spread over Europe, and his | 
court, which he fixed at Ispahan, was thronged with embassies { 
both from eastern and western slates. The envoys of the Great 
Mogul, and the lesser princes of India, encountered those of 
England, Russia, Sfain, Portugal, and Holland. Ail were 
amazed at his .splendour, and charmed with his hospitality, but 
none could forecast his policy. One of the later .schemes of his 
life, the wresting of the isle of Ormuz (1622) from the Portuguese, 
by the help of the English, was the ruin of that island’s pros- 
perity. His domestic life was not a success. From distrust or 
jealousy he killed one son, put out the eyes of two others, and 
poisoned a number of liis khans, in whose dying agonies he found 
a horrid pleasure. Remorse hastened his own end, which took 
place in his palace at Ferahabad, 28th January 1628. Abbas was 
an ardent Shi-itc, and worked astutely on the religious zeal of 
his countrymen, who, in consequence, venerate his memory, and 
believe that he even worked miracles. 

Abbatide*, a Moslem dynasty which obtained the califate 
at Bagdad in 750 A.D., and held it till 1258 a.D,, when it was 
overthrown by the Mongols. It takes its name from Abbas, the 
uncle of Mohammed, who for awhije was a strenuous opponent 
of the Prophet’s pretensions, but after the battle of Bear (624 
A.D.), where he was taken prisoner, became a convert to the new 
religion, and used all his wealth and influence to make a party 
for Mohammed among the powerful tribe of the Korcisn, to 
which they both belonged. A. died in 652 at the great age 





of 84 Abul> AI^k the mat-mndson <n Abbas, was the first 
of the Abbaside dynasty, and Motasem was the last 

Ab 1 >as-SEirza, a Persian prince, bom in 1783, was the 
third son of the Shah Feih-Ali, but was preferred by his 
father to his ta'o elder brothers, and his rights as heir*preBUfnp> 
tive to the tlirone were guaranteed by Kiissia in the treaty of 
Gulistan in 1814. A soldier from his youth, he led the Persian 
tioop^in the disastrous campaigns against Russia of 1803, 1813, 
and 1826, in the second of which his enemies made themselves 
masters of the Caspian, and in the last of which they snatched 
from him Persian Armenia, over which he ruled as his father's 
viceroy, A treaty of peace followed (1828), and Russian envoys 
were sent to Teheran, but some of these being murdered in a 
popular tumult, A. was sent to St Petersburg by his father as a 
sort of hostage to prevent an outbreak of hostilities between the 
two countries. He was reccivef^ with distinction, and returned 
to his own country loaded with presents, ilc died in 1S33. 

Abbate, Niccolo Bell, or Niccolo Abati. a painter, bom 
at Modena in 1509 or 1512, died at Paris in 1571. His best 
known works — viz., the frescoes for the castle of Fontainhleau 
— were de.stroyed in 1738 in the course of seme alterations on 
the building. A.’s influence is visible in the art of the latter 
half of the 16th c. Several artists of lesser note have sprung 
from the A. family. 

Abbd, the French form of the Latin Abbas, originally denoted 
the ruler of a monastery, but since the concordat between Pope 
Leo X. and Francis I. (1516) its meaning has changed. That 
concordat secured to the Kiench monarch the right to nominate 
225 Abbes Commendataires, and, m consequence, many careless 
and idle youths of good family betook themselves to a clerical 
career, and drew the revenues of a benefice for which they did 
no sp’ritual work. After the muldle of the l6th c, the title of 
A. was distinctively bestowed on all young ecclesiastics, whether 
in office or not. All, indeed, could not obtain benefices, and 
many had therefijre to betake themselves to other careers. Not 
a few became tutors m gre.it families, and iu this capacity, when 
they happened to be men of spirit, intelligence, and taste, in> 
creased the appreciation of cultuic in the higher circles of 
society. Their influence in families, however, was not always 
wholesome or moral. In the French comedies of the time the 
A. often pl.iys a not very edifying rb/e. Others, again, more 
creditably sought di.Htinction in .science and literature, and thus 
a certain tespect continued to be alt.iched to the name. The 
Revolution of 1789 may be said to have abolished the A. as a 
distinctive feature of refined Fiench society, and the title is now 
only given out of courtesy to young ecclesiastics. j 

Abbeville, a fortified town in the department of Somme, 
France, situated ou the river .Somme, about 12 miles from its 
moutli. It is badly built, and the streets are narrow ; but it pos- 
sesses one splendid building, the churcli of St Wolfran, begun in 
the rcii^n of Louis XII. A. is connected by canals with Amiens 
Paris, Lille, and Relgium ; and small craft can sad to it up the 
.Somme. Its chief manufactures aie velvets, cottons, linens, 
hosiery, jewellery, and soap. Pop. (1872) 16,753, 

Abbey. See Monastery. 

Abbey, in a legal sense, denotes in Scotland the limits of 
protection to a debtor against legal process afforded by the A. 
of Holyrood. This privilcg^hacl, of course, its origin in the 
fact tha^ churches were sanctuary and shelter to all who sought 
refuge within their walls. When the A. of Holyrood first 
became a secular refuge for the impecunious is not known. 
Buchanan is the first to record an instance — that of John Scott, 
A.D. 1531. 

Abbia'te GraSBO, a town of Italy, province of Milan, on 
the Bereguarda Canal, noted for its silk manufactures. Pop. 
9177. At some distance north and north-west lie Buffalora, 
Maputo, and Turbigo, which acquired celebrity during the 
Franco- Italian war of 1859. 

Abbot, from Abbas, the Latinised form of Abba (q. v.), ori- 
ginally denoted an aged monk, but after the 5th or 6th c. the 
name was given exclusively to the superior of a monastery. 
Down to the loth c. he bore no other title. After that time, 
how^ever, monastic orders multiplied in the Church, and many 
of the new mouasieries chose new titles for their superiors, as 


[ majors^ priors^ jeuardtanst rectors, The relation of the A., 

> on the one hand, towards bis order, and, on the other, towaids 
the monks placed under him, varied considerably. Among the 
Benedictines, for example, he was elected by the ^nveat, but 
after his election was absolutely independent, while in the Cister- j 
cion order bis authority was sutodinate to a bureaucratic court at 
Clairvaiix. Before the monks were reckoned to^ belong to the | 
clergy, it was the duty of the A. to see that th^ule of the order 
was observed, to administer the revenues oLllS monastery, and ! 
to compel the unqualified obedience of the%onks. The Bene- 
dictines, however, possessed the tight of appeal to the bishop of 
the diocese or to the Pope. From the fitn e abbots have been 
ecclesiastics, and since the 2d Council of Nice (787)liave been em- 
powered to consecrate monks for the lower sacred otders. They 
are all prelates of the Church, have the same rank as bishops, and 
an equal vote in ecclesiastical councils. In the 8th and 91b centu- 
ries the dignity of A. began to be conferred by kings on Iiwmen ; 
the Carlovingians, in particular, used to reward their faithful 
followers with abbacies. In the 10th c. many of the most im- 
portant abbeys in Western Christendom were in the hands of 
laymen, who were called Abba^comiies (count -abbots) and 
Abbates milites (soldier-abbots), and who kept the monastic 
revenues for their own use. In such case the spiritual and 
I ecclesiastical oversight of the monasteries was intrusted to 
I deans, priors, and vicar-abbots. 7 'he Frankish sovereigns be- 
!* stowed monasteries freely on the members of their own families, 
Hugo Capet was lay-abbot of St Denis near Paris, and of 
St Martin at Tours. A great reform in monastic life took 
place in the nth c. Towards the dose of the middle ages, 
however, grave departures from the severe purity of the monastic 
rule became prevalent. A worldly spirit pervaded the abbeys. 
Princes claimed and exercised the right of election, and the offices 
were again bestowed on laymen who took no care of the spiritual 
condition of their monks. Abbots of this kind were called 
Secular Abbots, the vicars who discharged their duties, as well as 
all abbots belonging to the monastic orders, were called Regular 
Abbots, In those countries that adopted the Reformation — such ' 
as Germany, Switzerland, Kngland, Scotland, &c.— -the revenues 
of the monasteries were, as a rule, wdiolly confiscated by the ; 
rulers, and shamefully misappropriated. I’hc evils resulting 
from a secularising .spirit in those countries that letaincd the 1 
ancient faith are visible enough in the concordat between Fran- 
cis I. and the Poi>e. See Abb£. Italy has recently secular- 
ised monastic property, but is devoting it largely to national 
education. There are monasteries in the Greek Church also , 
wdu)se superiors arc called Higumeni or MandriUs, and their 
abbots-gencral, Archimandrites, I 

Abbot. George, English prelate, was born at Guildford in j 
1562, and educated at Oxford. lie attracted the notice of King i 
James I. by his zeal and prudence in the mission of the Earl of 
Dunbar (itoS) for bringing about a union between the Churches | 
of England and Scotland, and w'as successively created by him 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 1609 ; Bishop of London, same | 
year ; and Archbishop of Canterbury, March 1610-II. Having i 
accidentally shot a keeper, while hunting, in 1622, a commission 
i was appointed to examine whether this incapacitated him for his 
I duties. Its decision was favourable to A. As an opponent 
of the despotic policy of Laud and the court, he was for a time 
out of favour with Charles I. A. had a share in the transla- 
tion of tiic New I'cstaincnt in 1604, and wrote several theological 
works. He died in 1633. 

Abbotsford, the seat of Sir Walter Scott, in Roxburgh- | 
shire, about tliree miles west of Melrose, where Gala Water | 
.falls into the 'I'weed. In 1811 Scott here began his great terri- 
torial scheme by the purchase of one hundred acres of bleak 
moorland, full of historical association, substituting the name A. 
for that of Ciartey Hole, 7 'he castle was built at various periods, 
at a cost of not less than ;f20, 000, and has been happily described 
as * a romance in stone and lime.' The present prdbrietor is the 
Hon. Joseph Constable Maxwell, son of Lora lierries, who 
in 1873 married the poet's great-grauddaughter, and took the 
name of Scott. 

Abbott, Charles. See Tenterdsn, Lord. 

Abbott, Bev. Jacob, a voluminous writer for the young* 
was bom in Maine, United States, in 1S03. His works, •whira 
arc full of simplicity, earnestness, and interest, have been fre- 

*3 
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quently republished, and some have been translated into various 
European and even Asiatic languages. The best known is 
The Voun^ Christian. Among tlie otliers are, Histories for the 
Yout^^ 19 vols. ; Histories of Celebrated PersonSf 30 vols., &c. 

AbbriviaTiont are in use among all nations who write, 
and have been so from very early times. They are of two 
kinds— firet, A. consisting in the omission of letters or words ; 
and second, A.Wonsisting in the substitution of signs. The 
former are the olo^r of the two, and their employment goes 
back to the period when uncial characters alone were used. It 
was then customary to shorten syllables, words, phrases, &c., as 
one may see from inscriptions on monuments, coins, die. The 
most familiar instance of this mode of abbi^viation is mak- 
ing the initial letter of a word do duty for the whole, as when 
P. stands for Publius. After the invention of the small Greek 
and Roman letters, particular signs of A. were introduced to 
represent syllables, double consonants, double vowels, and 
words. From Greek manuscripts the signs found their w'ay 
into printed editions of Greek books, and it is only of late years 
they nave been wholly abandoned. The Roman A. were very 
numerous. L. Annseus Seneca classified 5000 of them. They 
increased in numl^er during the middle ages, and continued to 
be used long after printing had rendered them unnecessary. 
Deciphering these A. requires careful and patient study, and 
has given birth to a science called Diplomatic (q. v.) In Eng- 
land, since the reign of George II., the use of A. has been for- 
bidden in all legal documents. In one or other of their two 
forms, however, they are still employed in philosophical woiks. 
In particular sciences, as matnematics, astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, natural history, grammar, and music, in wliich certain 
signs have obtained a definite technical meaning (see Mathe- 
matics, PiJiNETS, &c,), and in publications in which it is of 
essential moment to save space, ej*,^ lexicons, encyclopaedias, 
bibliographical works, &c. Besitles these, there are certain 
groups of A. which are coiivenlionally used, and which have so 
strongly established themselves that you hardly ever .see the 
words written in full. Thus the forms Mr and Mrs (for Master 
and Mistress) are invariably employed before the names of per- 
sons. To the same class belong Christian names, titles, the 
terms used in indicating time, the marks for coins, w'eights, and 
measures, citations from books in general use or widely known, 
such as the Bible or the Corpus Juris. 

Abd, in Arabic, means * slave,’ or 'servant,* and, along | 
with the name of God, enters into the composition of many 
names in use among the Moslems, e.j^., Abd- Allah, ‘servant of 
God;’ Abd-eUKader, ‘servant of the mighty God;* Ahd-ul- 
Latif * servant of the gracious God ; * Abd-ur-Kahmanl* servant 
to the merciful God.* The Hebrew and Syriac form is Ebed, 
wliich in the same way enters into the composition of Jewish 
and Christian names. 

Abd-el-Ka'der, bom in 1807 at Ghetna, near Mascara, a 
/nan of a lofty, intrepid, and tenacious character, distinguished 
himself by his determined resistance to the French arms in N. 
Africa. His father had great influence with his countrymen, 
both from his high lineage and his personal sanctity, an influence 
which his son inherited. A.'s intelligence, morality, humanity, 
and devotion tc his own faith, without a trace ot intolerance, 
marked him out as fitted to act an important part in (he 
history of his country. The Turkish power being broken 
by the French conquest of Algiers (July 1829), the Arab 
tribes of Oran made A. their emir, and he was soon at the 
head of 10, 000 cavalry. Two sanguinary battles, December 3, i 
i 833> and January 6, 1834^ obliged General Desmichels to con- 
clude a treaty with him, and his power was acknowledged in : 
Oran and Tit^ri. On June 28, 1035, he was strong enough to | 
inflict a signal defeat on General Tretzel. But the French I 
gradually obtaining the mastery, in 1841 A. had to seek shelter 
in Morocco^ which thus incurred the enmity of France. A. I 
twice attacked the French, in October 1845, and in March I 
1847. Having failed in an attack on the Moorish camp, he 
secured his retreat into Algeria, where most of his followers 
gave themselves up to the French, and on December 22, 1847, 
he liad himself to surrender. He was sent to Toulon, and 
after two further changes of residence, was liberated by Louis 
Napoleon in %BS 2 . He resided first at Brnssa, then at Constan- 
tinople, fmally settled at Damascus, and was the means | 


of saving many lives during the Syrian massacres of i860. He 
visited France and England in 1^5, and was again in France 
in 1867, at the time of the Paris Exhibition. 

Abdioa'tion, the act of giving up office ; usually, however, 
the word is only applied to resignation of sovereignty. In some 
countries the sovereign can abdicate whenever he pleases, but 
in England it is held that the king or queen cannot abdicate 
without the consent of Parliament. Abdication of the sorereigii 
may, however, be presumed in England, and acted on by the 
people, if his conduct is inconsistent with the established system 
of constitutional government. Thus the W'ord ‘ al>dicated' was 
advisedly used instead of ‘ deserted,* with reference to the 
departure of King James II., at the conference between the two 
Houses of Parliament, previous to the passing of the Act which 
settled the crown on William III. and Mary — the meaning being 
that the king had not only deserted his office, but that, by his 
acts, the desertion included, he had forfeited his right to the 
throne. The Scotch Convention, however, resolved that King 
James had ‘forfaulted* (forfeited) the crown. The following 
are some of the most remarkable abdications of sovereignty : 
The Roman Emperors Diocletian and Maxiniian, A D. 305 ; 
Emperor Charles V., 1556 ; Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, 
1810; Napoleon Bonaparte, iSi4and 1815; Charles X., King 
of France, 1830; Louis Pliilippc, King of the Fiencb, 184S ; 
Amadeus, King of Spam, 1S73. 

Abdo'men. The trunk is divided into two compartments by 
a muscular partition called the diaphragm. The upper corn- 
pat tment is termed the chest or thorax, the lower the abdomen. 
The abdomen extends from the flia])hra‘.mi above to the floor of 
the pelvis below, and is subdivided into two parts : the upper 
and larger part, the abdomen proper, and the lower the pelvis. 
See Pki.vis. The abdomen piopcr contains the stomach, the 
liver, the pancreas, the kidneys, the supra- renal capsules, the 
spleen, the omentum, and small and large intestines, with the 
exception of the last pait of the great intestine termed the rec- 
tum, and blood-vessels. It is lined by a tlim setous membrane 
called the peritoneum, which sends reduplications ovci the vari- 
ous organs. 

Abdominales, a Linnxan order of fishes, including those 
spi which have the pec- 

men, the cartilaginous fishes if 

being excepted. Naturalists, f 
ho wever, now 

the rivers to deposit their . 

spawn, such as the salmon, .'.11 

trout, herring, pike, &c. 

Abduo'tion means, in the 

criminal law of England, the unlawful taking away of a female, 
and the use of the word is commonly restricted to this ; 
although under the Jewish and according to civil law the W'ord 
is also applied to the illegal taking away of males. A. may 
cither be by force or fraud. 

1. Abduction of It is provided by 24 and 25 Viet., that 

if any one shall unlawfully, by force or fiaiid, lead or entice away 
any child under the age of fourteen with intent to deprive the 
parent or other lawful guardian of the custody of the child, or 
with intent to steal any article on its person, or shall with such 
intent harbour the child, knowing it to have been stolen, he shall 
be held guilty of felony, and shall he liable to penal servitude for 
seven years ; if the oflend^r be a male under sixteen, he is liable 
to be whipped. It is a misdemeanour subject to two years' im- 
prisonment to take or decoy out of the lawful guardian's posses- 
sion an unmarried girl under sixteen. 

2. Abduction of Formerly, in England, the husbiibd 

had in this case a claim for damage against the male offender, 
who was also liable to two years’ imprisonment, and to be fined 
at the pleasure of the crown. Now, under the statutes relatirp 
to divorce and matrimonial causes, the marriage may be annulled. 
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with, in ca$e of the wife's adultery, damages from the adulterers, 
or the husband and wife may be * judicially separated.' 

3, Ahduetion of Ward or In England a guardian is 

entitled to bring an action against any one taking from him the 
custody of his ward or pupil ; but the proper remedy is by appli- 
cation to the Court of Chancery, to which court belongs the 
supreme guardiansliip of all tlte infants in the kmgclom. In 
Scotland a similar jurisdiction is exercised by the Court of 
Session. 

4. Abduction of Women, — The statute 24 and 25 Viet, makes 
it felony to take away any woman against her will, or by fraud, 
with intent to marry or violate her, or to cause her to be married 
or violated ; and when a woman is abduced who is an heiress, 
expectant or in possession, and marriage is the result of the 
abduction, the husband forfeits all riglit and interest in the pro* | 
perty which would otherwise have come to him by marriage, i 
To aid or abet in the abduction of a woman is also by the above 
statute rendered felony. 

It is an offence against llie statute to take a female natural 
child from the custody of its putative father. The operation of 
the statutes extends to Ireland. 

Abd'Ul'Hamid-Bey, a French traveller, vdiosc real name 
is Du-Couret, born at lluningue, Alsace, in 1812. In 1834 he 
departed for Egypt, ascenJlcd the Nile into Aby'^iinia, and re- 
turned to Cairo along the W. coast of the Red Sea. Here lie 
embiaced Islamism, took an Eastern name, made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, traversed Arabia, and landed sick and exhausted on 
the island of Boui))on. Thence, in 1846, he repaired to Persia, 
where he was throwm into prison, but returned to France in 
1847. In 1849 be explored N. Africa, the results of which 
.ire given in a Memoire d Xapol/on Paris, 1853. His 

earlier wanderings are described in Medme et Mekke^ 3 vols., 
Pai.,s, 1855. 

Abd‘Ul-Latif, a learned Arabian, born at Bagdad in 1161, 
and died there in 1231. lie completed his etlucation in Mo- 
hammedan lileraturc at Damascus, where Saladin had collected 
the first scholars of the age. Thence he proceeded to Egypt, 
where he became acquainted with the famous Maimonidcs, Medi- 
cine now became his principal stuily, more than a half of the 136 
works ascribed to liim relating to this science; but he also wrote 
a valuable description of Egypt, translated into Latin by White 
of Oxford in 1800, and inlo^hiencli by De Sacy in iSio. 

Abd-ul-Medjid-Khan, thirty- first of the Ottoman sultans, 
was born 6 t 1 i May 1S22, and succeeded his father, Mahmud 
IL, 1st July 1839. His accession to the throne occurred at 
a critical condition of the empire. A few days before the 
Turkish .irmy had been loutcd by the Egyptian^, led by Ibra- 
him Pasha, and only the intervention of the great European 
poweis prevented Meheinet Ali, Viceroy of Egypt, from over- 
throwing the Ottoman dynasty. The sagacious coun.sels of 
Reshid r*asha tended mucli to restore and confinn the authority 
of the government. Judicious leforms were instituted, and reli- 
gious equality, partially declared in the hatti-shcrif of 1839, was 
formally proclaimed in i S50. His attitude during the Crimean war 
was not heroic ; but his soldiers fought with enthusiasm for a 
monarch who kept his seraglio in the ])resence of the foe. Yet on 
, several occasions A. acted, at great risk to his own interests, with 
admirable spirit and resolution against foreign dictation adverse 
to the claims of freedom and humanity. 'I'he case of Kossuth 
will not soon be forgotten. A. died 25111 June 1861. 

Abd-ul-Muxnen. Sec Almohades. 

Abd-ur-Babman. See Ommiades. 

Ab6l (Heb. HeheU 'breath,' * vanity,* probably so named 
from the shortnes.s of his life) was the second son of Adam. He 
was a shepherd, and was slain by his elder brother Cam because 
his offering was accepted by Jehovah, and that of Cain rejected. 
No reason is assigned in the original narrative for this preference, 
but in the New Testament (Hcb. xi. 4) i: is explained that A.’s 
sacrifice was made more excellent by ‘faith,' an opinion which 
been generally adopted by the Christian Church. Some 
' theological scholars consider the story only the fragment of an 
older and more complete tradition. 

jgyA'bel. Karl Friedrich, an accompU.died performer on the 
mola dagamba^ bom at Koethen in 1719, w'as a pupil of Bach. 
In 1758 he came to England, and was made chamber-musician 


to the queen of George 111 . His merits as a composer were 
never great, and are now forgotten. He died in 1787. 

Ab'elard (in the oldest MSS. Abailard), Fierre, an illus- 
trious scholastic philosopher and theologian, was bom iff 1079 
at Palet or Palais, a village near Nantes in France*/ After a 
youth marked by an insatiable thirst for knowledge, he went to 
Paris at the age of twenty, and became first a di.sciple and soon 
after a rival of Guillaume dc Champeaux, sumait^sd the ‘ Pillar of 
Doctors/ and head of the great episcopal scliffol in that city. A. 
next establi‘>hed himself as a philosophical lecturer at Melun 
(1102), and then at Corbeil, and finally, in III3, at Paris, where 
he obtained the chair of his former master. At this moment 
I his reputation was immense. Paris idolised him. From the 
most distant regions, Rome, England, and Germany, students 
hastened to listen to hi.s eloiiuent and impassioned logic. Poet 
and musician, as well as philosopher, he w'rote songs in French 
for his students, and won the love of a woman whose grace was 
irresistible, for she charmed even St Bernard himself. This W'as 
the niece and ward of Fulliert, canon of Notre Dame, a lady 
celebrated for her beauty, w'it, and elegance. A. became her 
teacher and companion, and the pair soon learned to love not 
wisely, but too well. When it became for Heloise impossible to 
conceal her frailty any longer, A. carried her into Brittany, where 
she gave birth to a son, who received the curious name of Astro- 
Jabe. A secret marriage fallowed, but the uncle was not satis- 
fied, and when A. removed her to the monastery of Argenleuil, 
Fulbert in revenge hired some wretches to emasculate the rash 
lover, and thereby incapacitate him for ecclesiastical preferment. 
Afier this inexpressible outrage, A. be. came a monk in the abbey 
of St Denis, and IIeloi.se a nun at Argenleuil. His disciples 
asked him to resume his lectures, and hi.s popularity became 
greater than ever. But a council held at Soissons in 1121 con- 
demned his opinions on the Trinity as heretical, and soon after 
he withdrew to Nogenl- on- the- Seine, where he built an oratory, 
and named it the Paraclete, or Comforter ; thence he passed into 
Brittany, where it is thought he wrote his singular book Sic et 
Non^ first published by M. Cou.sin, and consisting of arguments 
for and against the principal doctrines of the faith, culled out of 
the Churcli fathers. But St Bernard could not pardon him for 
vindicating the rights of reason against blind submission to au- 
thority, and in 1 140 tlie Pope again condemned him as a heretic 
to perpetual silence. 'I wo years after (April 21, 1 142), A. died 
in the abbey of St Marcel, near Chalons-.sur-Mame. Hclolsc, 
who had succeeded him at the Paraclete, and survived him 1 
twenty years, received his corpse. The ashes of both were taken I 
to Paris in 1808, and arc now in the Pire la Chaise. A. had a 
great respect for the human intellect, and thought nothing cred- 
ible that could not be understood. He was a superb dialecti- 
cian, and the most brilliant oraior of the schools in his own age. 
The principal editions of his writings are tho^^e of Paris (x6i6), 
Oxford (1728), Turin (1841), and that of Cousin (Par. Z850), 
See also LeUres d* Abailaf d et de Jfcloise, translated from the Latin, 
with ail essay by M. and Madame Guizot (Par. 1837) ; Cousin's 
Ouvrages Mdits d'Abadard *836) ; and Remusat’s Abelard 
(Par. 1845). 

Abele-tree. See Poplar. 

Abelmos'chus, a genus of plants of the order Malvaceet (q.v.) 
The name, which is derived from the Arabic, has reference to 
the odour of the seeds of some specie.s which resembles musk, 
.nnd is accordingly u.sed to perfume pomatum. A. esculen/us 
furnishes the ochro gombo or gobbo po<)s used for food in the 
E. and W. Indies. The young fruits are also used like capers. 
Different species of A. yield a strong and durable fibre, and 
abound in mucilage. 

Abencer'rages figure in the old Spanish chroniclers and 
romancers as a noble Moorish race in Granada, who were at feud 
with the family of the Zegris, were allured into the Alhambra, and 
murdered there in the time of Abu-Hassan, about 1460. This 
tale first acquired celebrity in literature through a picturesque 
historical romance, entitled Historia de las Guerras Ctviles de Gra- 
na(h, by G. Perez de Hita (l595-'X6o4, Madr. 1833 and 1846), 
which is the basis of Chateaubriand's Les Aventures a'u Dernier 
Abeficerrage. 

Aben-Esra, the most learned rabbin of the middle ages, 
was bom at Toledo, in Spain, loSS-89. He travelled inwarious 
countries, but in his later years lived in Rome, though he died at 

S 
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Calahftira, in Spain, 1x76. A. was a mathematician, astronomer, 
philosopher, poet, physician, theologian, and grammarian— a 
perfect encyclopsedia of learning, and the whole of his vast re- 
sources were devoted to the elucidation of Scripture. His com- 
mentaries on the Old Testament literature are a curious mixture 
of rationalistic criticism, intense piety, and ardent faith in reve- 
lation. He doubts the genuineness of parts of the Pentateuch, 
believes in a * younger’ Isaiah who wrote the latter part of the 
Work that goes un^r that prophet’s name, accuses the Chronist 
of blundering, decfares the history of Jonah a dream, and de- 
nounces free inquiry as heretical 1 Yet in spite of such contra- 
dictions, A. is an admirable commentator, and was the first 
biblical scholar that raised exegesis to a science. Many of his 
works have been printed during the last two hundred years. 

Abeoku’ta, a cluster of villages forming the capital of the 
Egba territory, on the W. coast of Africa, about So miles N. 
of Lagos, and 240 W. of the Niger. The mud wall which 
surrounds these villages is nearly 20 miles in circumference ; the 
houses themselves are also built of mud, with high thatched 
roofs. There is said to be a total population of 150,000. The 
chief trade is in palm oil and grain. 

Aber, a Celtic word, essentially the same as Invert denoting 
the confluence of waters, either of two rivers or of a river with 
the sea. It originally existed both in the Gaelic and Cymric 
branches of Celtic, and examples can be found in all the dia- 
lects ; but in Gaelic it died out at an early period, and Inver 
became more common. In Wales and Brittany, on the other 
hand, Inver became obsolete, and only A. survived, hence the 
frequency of the name in these countries. 

Abera'von or Port-Talbot, a parliamentary and municipal 
borough in Glamorganshire, Wales, about 30 miles W. of Car- 
diff, and a mile above the mouth of the Avon, which flows into 
Swansea Bay. It is a station on the South Wales Railway. 
The great works at Cwm Avon, in the neighbourhood, com- 
prising collieries, iron-works, copper-smelting, tinplate, and 
charcoal works, are among the largest in Wales, and are the 
main cause of the prosperity of the town. The port was greatly 
improved in 183$. Pop. in 1871 of the municipal borough, 
35745 parliamentary borough, 11,906. 

Ab'eroroxnbie, John, 1C.D., an eminent Scottish physician 
and philosopher, was born at Aberdeen in 1781. He studied 
medicine and took his degree at Edinburgh, where he also 
devoted himself to the practice of his profession, soon attaining 
a great reputation. He wrote several professional works of 
considerable worth, but his celebrity is chiefly connected with 
Ills Inquiries respecting the Intellectual Pmvers (1830), and 7 he \ 
Philosophy of the Moral Feelings (1833). In these works he has 
applied his medical experience to menial and moral philosophy, 
producing books of great interest and value, if not marked by 
much depth or originality. Dr A., who was also eminent for 
his genuine and unassuming piety, died in 1S44. 

Abercromby, Sir Balph, Z.B., a celebrated British 
general, was born at Menstry, in Clackmannanshire, in 1734. 
Me entered the army in 1756, and by 1787 had attained the rank 1 
of major-general. In 1793 he accompanied the Duke of York 
to Holland, where his bravery in the fieltl, and his humanity in 
the disastrous retreat of 1794-95, won universal admiration. In 
1795 he was appointed to the chief command in the West 
Indies, where he quickly took from the enemy, in little more than 
a year, the islands of Grenada, Trinidad, St Lucia, and St 
Vincent, besides part of the mainland of Guiana. For a .short 
time during the Irish rebellion he was commander-in-chief 
in Ireland, but on expressing his dislike to the service, was 
removed to a similar post in Scotland. He accompanied 
the Duke of York in his second unfortunate campaign in 
Holland in 1709, and distinguished himself as before by his 
bravery and 8kill. The last service of this gallant officer was in 
command of the expedition sent against the French in Egypt 
Early in March 1801 he landed his forces in the Bay of Alxiukir, 
successfully encountering the troops that opposed hiift. Oii the 
2l5t of the same month the whole French army attacked his 
lines, but was oompletelv defeated. A., however, was mortally 
wounded during the engagement, and died a week afterwards. 

Besides his fine .qualities as a soldier, A. was an able and 
accomplished man, of a most attractive personal character. 
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The British Government erected a monument to his memory i 
in St Paul’s Cathedral, and his widow was created Baroness < 
Abercromby, with a pension of ^2000. 

Aberdeen', the capital of the county of A., and principal 
seaport in the N. of Scotland, at the mouth of the river Dee, 
about III miles N. of Edinbuigh. It was made a royal burgh 
(1179) by William the Lion, but its present privil^es are 
founded on a charter granted by Robert Bruce in The 

town was burned by the English in 1336, and on being rebuilt 
was called New A. Old A. is a small town a mile 1^, within 
the same parliamentary boundary. A. had formerly two univer- 
sities, King’s College and University in Old A>» founded by the 
good Bishop Elphinstone 1494, and Marbchal College and 
University in the new town, founded by Keith, Earl Marischal, 
*593 ; but in i860 they were merged in one, called the Univer- 
sity of A., which in 1873-74 had 624 students. Its general 
council, with that of Glasgow University, returns one member 
to Parliament. The University of A. is di.stingulshed for the 
thoroughness of its Latin scholarship, and can boast of many 
illustrious names both in literature and philosophy. Its two 
grammar-schools arc also justly celebrated. During the last 
half century the ‘granite city,’ as it is called, from the material 
of which it is mainly built, has biy?n greatly improved; the 
harbour has been enlarged, and a pier 1200 feet long has been 
erected. The total registered shipping of the port in 1874 
amounted to 103,149 tons. The chief exports are linens, wool- 
len.s, cotton yams, granite, grain, and fish. A. has considerable 
shipbuilding and iron trade, and the largest comb and granite- 
polishing works in the kingdom. Pop. in 1871, of municipal 
burgh, 76,348; parliamentary burgh, sending one member to 
Parliament, 88,125. 

Aberdeenshire, a maritime county in the N.E. of Scotland, 
bounded N. and E. by the North Sea, W. by the counties of Banfl' 
and Inverness, and S. by the chain of the Grampians ; between 
N. lat. 56* 52' and 57® 42', W. long. I® 49' and 3" 48’. It is 102 
I miles long, and attains a breadth of 50 ; area, 1980 sq. miles, 
with 60 miles of sea-board. In point of size it stands fifth 
among Scottish counties, and third in respect of population. 
The most -jtable of its old historical divisions were Mar, 
Buclian, Garfoch, and Strathbogie. The * Buchan dialect ’ is 
.a form of Lowland ^Scotch surcharged with Scandinavianisnis. 
A. is in great part mountainous, well watered, and towards 
the N. has a rich loamy surface. The highe.st mountains, 
all in the S.W., are Ben-Muic-Dhui, 4296 feet; Caimtoul, 
4245 ; Cairngorm, 4090 ; Ben-na-Buird, 3860 ; and I.ochnagar, 
37S6. The rocki- are chiefly granite, gneiss, and mica slate. 
The principal rivers are the Dee (96 miles long), Don (78), 
Doveran (55), and Y than (37); they all run N. or E. into the North 
Sea. The coast-line is regular, but occasionally precipitous ; 
in some parts cliffs 200 feet high overhang the sea. With a soil 
of ordinary character and a severe climate, A. is remarkably pro- 
ductive, fully 36*6 per cent, of its entire surface being cultivated. 
Its forests yield the finest fir timber in Great Britain, and it 
is unexcelled in Scotland for the rearing of cattle. There are 
1 88 miles of railway, and the public roads, which are excellent, 
are maintained by rates instead of tolls. A. .sends two members 
to Parliament. I^op. in 1871, 244,603 ; and, excluding the burgh 
of A., the value of real property (1873) amounted to 798,191. 
There are nearly 300 churches, almost equally divided between 
the £.stablished and Free ; and 84*83 per cent, of the children 
under thirteen years of age attend school. 

Aberdeen, George Hamilton Gordon, Earl of, was 
born in Edinburgh in 1784, and educated at Harrow and Cam- 
bridge. He entered public life in 1806 as one of the represen- 
tative peers of Scotland. Sent as ambassador to Vienna in 
1813, he succeeded in bringing over Austria to the alliance 
against France, and in 1814 was created Vi.scount Gordon. In 
the Duke of Wellington’s ministry, 1828-30, he held the office 
of foreira secretary; in the brief administration of Sir Robert 
Peel, 1834-35, he was colonial secretary; and from 1841 till 1846 
he filled his old post of foreign secretary under the same leader. 
During the last period he carried through the famous ‘ Aberdeen 
Act,’ which neither hindered the disruption of the Scotdi 
Church, nor gave satisfaction to those for whom it was meant, 
and which is now virtually repealed by the * Act for the AboK- 
lion of Patronage ’ (1874). A. was placed at the head of the 
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eoldUibn ministry formed in 1852, but dissatisfaction with his 
management of the Crimean war caused his retirement in iS 5 S< 
He medat London, f4th December i860. The distinguishing 
feature of Lord A/s career was the gradual paling of an early 
Toryism into a very liberal Conservatism ; and of hll^ policy, 
non-intervention in the internal affairs of other nations. He is 
known as an author by an Essay on Grecian Architecture (1822). 



Aberde 7 i]Ie^ more ge- 
netallv termed the Siskin 
{CarJuelis spinus)^ a small 
migratory song • bird allied 
to, but smaller than, the 
goldfinch. In the S. of 
England it is called the 
barley- bird, as it is usually a 
visitant about the barley-seed 
time. When kept as a cage- 
bird, it crosses freely with 
the canary, the green variety 
of which it somewhat re- 


Aberdevine. scmbles. 


Abergavenny, pron. Aberganii'y (the Gobanium of the 
Romans), is a town of Monmouthsliirc, pictui'isquely situ- 
ated amidst wooded hills in the valley of the Usk, about 13 
miles from Monmouth, at the confluence of the Usk and the 
Gavenny. A. has a large trade in wool, but there are also 
numerous collieries and iron-works in the neighbourhood. A 
notable feature of the place is the Cymrcigydclion Society, estab- 
lished fur the promotion of Welsh literature and the Welsh 
industrial arts. Pop. (1871) 4803. 


Abemeth'y, John, one of the most d istinguished of English 
suri^eons, was born in 1 763 or 1764. lie was apprenticed m 1 780 
to Mr (afterwards Sir Charles) Elicke, surgeon at St Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, where he became assistant-surgeon in 1 7S7. The 
lectures which he began to deliver at the hospital soon after 
this were extraordinarily popular. In 1813 he was appointed 
surgeon to Christ’s Ilo.spilal, and in 1S14 Professor of Anatomy 
and Surgery to the College of Suigcons. His death took place 
at Enfleld in 1S31. A. has the honour of first enunciating and 
establishing the great principle — completely levolutionising the 
whole field of surgery — ‘that local disease.^ are symptoms of a 
disordered constitution, not primary and independent maladies/ 
and to the exposition of this is devoted his principal work, 
Observations on the Constitutional Ori^n and Treatment of 
Local Diseases (1S06). lie was di.stingui.'^hed by a blunt eccen- 
tricity of manner, regarding which many anecdotes are narrated. 

Aberr'ant, in botany, means something which differs from 
ordinary structure of related group of plants ; ihu.s, a natural 
order may be A. by being intermediate between two other 
orders. 

Aberra'tion of Light is an apparent displacement of a star 
from its true position, arising from the combined velocities of 
the earth in its orbit and tli? light em^f^fd from the star. This 
phenomenon is analogous to tlic appahijnt obliquity of a perpen- 
dicular shower of rain to a person in rapid motion ; and is ol)- 
viously dependent upon the law of the composition of vtlocitie-. 
See Velocity, lienee the line drawn from the star s appar- 
ent position at any instant to its true position represents in 
direction and magnitude the velocity of the earth in its orbit at 
that instant ; so that the star seems to describe, in the course of 
a year, the llodograph (q. v.), or projection of the hodograph, 
of the eoith’s orbit. Therefore, in consequence of A., eacl; 
star describes a circle, whose plane is parallel to the plane of 
the ecliptic. Accordingly all stars, with but few cxcention.s, 
appear lo describe ellipses, whose major axes are equal. A. 
was discovered in 1727 by Bradley, who fixed the major axis at 
about 40”. 

Aberration in Optioe is the deviation, after reflection from 
a concave mirror, or refraction through a convex lens, of the 
rays of a pencil of light from that point in the axis of the pencil 
known as the principal focus of tne mirror or lens in question. 
In the lens this is due to two cau.se.s — yiz., the spherical form 
usually given to the lens, and the different degrees of refran- 
gibilitjr possessed by the different coloured ••ays of light — which 
give rise respectively to Spherical A. and Cnromatic A.. 


Aberyat'wil^ a seaport of Cardiganshire, S. Wales, and 
one of the Cardigan parliamentary boroughs, is situated at the 
mouths of the rivers Ysiwyth and Rheidol. Sheltered from the 
K by a hilly background, which overlooks the wide expanse of 
Cardigan Bay, it has become the most fashionable bathingpplace 
in Wales. A large building, intended as a natio^l Welsh 
college, has been recently erected here, but it has not prospered. 
In 1872, 320 vessels, of 18,316 tons, entered the pore. Pop. 
(1871) 6898. 

Abey'anee, an English law term, imping that a freehold 
inheritance, dignity, or office is not vested m any one. In the 
law of .Scotland the principle is that the *fee,* or right of posses- 
sion, of tangible property must be vested in some one. In both 
countries titles of honour and light to office may be in abeyance^ 
or ‘dormant.* 

Ab'ien, a genus of coniferous trees. See Fir. 

Ab'ingdon, a town in Berkshire, 6 miles S. W. of Oxford, and 
56 N.W. of London. It is as old as the time of the Britons, and 
became the seat of a monastery in 680, which was destroyed by 
the Danes in 871, and rebuilt as an abbey in the reigns of Edgar 
and Canute, whence the town was called Abbandune or Abben- 
don, ‘the town of the Abbey.' In 1645 Lord Essex held it suc- 
cessfully against Charles I., and put every Irish prisoner to death 
without trial ; hcncc the phrase, * Abingdon law * (like the Sc. 
,*Jcddart justice’). A. has manufactures of woollens, carpets, 
«>acking, hic . ; com and cattle markets ; and sends a member to 
Parliament. Pop. (1871) 6571. 

Ab’ington, a township of Massachusetts, United States, 20 
miles S.E. of Boston, with manufactures of boots, shoes, and 
nails. Pup. (1870) 9308. 

Abjura'tion, Law of. See Abjuration Oath. 

Abjtiration, Oath of. Formerly three oaths, called the 
Oaths of Allegiance, Supremacy, and Abjuration, were required 
from all persons before admission to any public office, but by 
£i and 22 Viet, one oath was substituted for the three. By it 
allegiance was sworn to the Queen and fidelity to the Act 
limiting the succession to the crown, wliile all foreign jurisdic- 
tion, civil or ecclesiastical, w'as abjured ‘within this realm/ 

By 31 and 32 VicL, however, this form of oath was abolished, 
and three other forms of oath established. These arc called — 
1st, the oath of allegiance ; 2d, the official oath ; and 3d, the 
judicial oath. Some officers requiic to take the oath of allegiance 
and the official oath, and some others the oath of allegiance and 
the judicial oath. The oath of allegiance is as follows: * 1 , 
A. B., do swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to 
her Majesty Queen Victoria, her heirs and successors, according 
to law. So help me God, * Most of the other .statutes regarding 
oaths were repealed by the statute 34 and 35 Vset. There is not 
now, as formerly, any special form of oath required from Roman 
Catholics ; the above-quoted oath of allegiance l>eing the form 
prescribed for members of all religious persuasions, and for the 
whole of the United Kingdom. The oath of homage taken by 
ecclesiastical dignitaiics was not affected by the statute 31 and 
32 Viet. 

Ablative Oase. See Declension. 

Abnormal denotes in botany a deviation from normal 
condition. Stamens standing opposite lo petals are A., it 
being customary for stamens to alternate with them. -In the 
European lime-tree the flower-stalk is adherent to the midrib of 
a bract, and is therefore A. 

Abo (pron. Obo\ a town in the Russian government of Abo- 
Bjomeborg, Finland, situated in the Gulf of Bothmi^ near the 
mouth of the river Aurajokki. The Swedes founded it in 1157, 
and it remained theirs till the Peace of Abo (1743), when it was 
annexed to Russia. In 1827 the university, with its fine library, 
was destroyed by fire, and the institution was afterwards removed 
lo Helsingfors, whicli since 1819 has superseded A as the capi- 
tal of Finland. Pop. (1S70) 19,793. — The government of Abo- 
Bjdrneborg has an area of 9450 sq. miles, and a pop. (1870) of 

306,331. 

Abolitionists, a name used in the United States to desig- 
nate a class of political philanthropists who sought by means of 
literature and popular oratory to destroy the institution of slavery. 
They are as old as the Republic itself. The first Pennsylvania 
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abolitionist society was formed in 1775, with Benjamin Franklin 
for its presi(lent. Similar associations were soon formed all over 
the North, but strenuous and organised opposition to slavery 
was first begun by Lloyd Garrison in his Liberator^ started ist 
January 1831. The exigencies of the civil war compelled the 
Republic^ party to adopt the creed of the A., and on the 1st 
of January 1S63, President Lincoln proclaimed the emancipation 
of the negro, and the long saltation of the party came to an end. 
It expired in th^.moment ofvictoiy. 

Abo'mey. SeVdJAHOMEY. 

Ahori'gines, a name generally used to denote the earliest 
(Lat. ah ori^ine) inhabitants of a land, like the Gr. autochthones^ 
tliough the latter term strictly signifies sprung from the soil In 
the half-fabulous history of pre- Homan Italy, however, the name 
(but ahori^tnes, not abori^nts) appears as that of a special 
people first settled in the Apennines aiiout Keate, and afterwards 
m the district of the Lower Tiber, where they are supposed to 
have taken the name of Latins. 

Abor'tion, the name given in medicine to the expulsion of the 
ovum from the uterus before the sixth month of gestation. Lx- 

{ )ulsion between the sixth and ninth month is called a premature 
abour. Miscarriage, as popularly understood, is the cx]>ulsion of 
the foetus at any period of gestation, and in law there is no distinc- 
tion made between A. and premature labour. A. may be cither 
natural or violent. One natural A. occurs in about 2000 preg- 
nancies. Natural A. may be the result of disease of (he uterus, 
placenta, or membranes, or it may be due to general weakness 
of body, or to the action of zymotic diseases, such as smallpox 
or fevers, or to violent agitation or shaking, as by jolts on a 
rough road. Criminal or violent A. may be caused either by 
mechaniczU means, such as pressure externally, or by the intro- 
duction of weapons into the uterus, or by the action of irritating 
medicinal substances on the bowels or uterus. Such abortive 
substances are veiy numerous, but tlie principal are oil of savin, 
ergot of rye, pennyroyal, and powerful purgatives, such as cro- 
ton oil elaterium, hellebore, &c. Any person producing or 
attempting A. in her own person, or in the person of another, 
is guilty of felony. It is occasionally necessary, however, 10 
induce premature labour with tlie view of saving the life of 
mother or child. Such interference is justifiable. 

Aboukir' (anc. Canopus)^ a fishing village in Fgypt, about 15 
miles N.E. of Alexandria. It is celebrated on account of Nel- 
son's victory over the I'rench in the battle of the Nile, fought (i.st 
August 1798) in the Bay of A. A Turkish army of 15,000 was 
defeated here (1799) by 6000 French under Bonaparte ; and in 
1801 Sir Ralph Abercromby, at the head of a British expedition 
to Egypt, landed at A., which was surrendered by the French 
after a sanguinary conflict. 

Abousam'bul, or Ipsambul, a place in Nubia, on the W. 
bank of the Nile, notable as the site of two old Egyptian rock- 
cut temples. They stand a few hundred feet apart. The larger 
temple is ornamented in front with four colossal figures, 65 
feet high. An immense doorway opens on the piincipal haU, 
in which two rows of brightly-coloured statues rise from floor to 
roof. This temple contains fourteen chambers, and retires alx>ut 
170 feet into the rock. The walls are covered with rude frescoes, 
supposed to relate to the life of Rameses the Great. 

About', Edxnoud -Francois- Valentin, a well-known 
French litterateur, born at Dieuze (Meurthe), 14th February 
1828. He was educated at the Lycce Charlemagne, and the 
Ecole Normale, in Paris, and studied archaeology for two years 
at the French school in Athens. On his return to Paris in 1853 
he published La Grke Conteniporaine (1855), a .satire on the 
shortcomings of the modern Greek character and government. | 
Liveliness of style and humorous incident secured popularity for 
the work, and gained for the author an instant reputation which 
his later writings have not done much to extend. The best 
known of th^e are Tolia (1855b Les Marians dc Paris (1856), 
Lc Cas de M. GuSrin (1862), Madtlon (1863), Les Manages dc 
Province (t 868), Sind Ze Pc//ah (i86g), and ^/sace (1S72). La 
Question Roniame, a pamphlet published in 1861, which attracted 
some attention, urged the abolition of the Pope's teinporal power, 
and was supposed to be inspited by Napoleon III. As the au- 
thor of some abu.sive new.spaper articles, A. was imprisoned (X3th 
September 1S72) for a week by the German authorities, who 


chose to treat him as a Gennan subject on account of his being « 
a Lorrainer. 

AVracadab'ra, a word formerly used by pretenders to * 
magic, wd supposed by the ignorant to be capable of expelling 
from the system various deadly fevers, more especially tertian 
and semi-tertian agues. It is now only employed in contempt, 
like the expression hocus-pocus, to denote a formula that has no 
meaning. The word was often written in the shape of a triangle. 

Al>ra]iam, the (bunder of the Hebrew nation, was a native 
of Ur of the Chaldees (Mesopotamia), and with his wife Sarah 
and his nephew Lot, emigrated into Canaan. His life and char« 
acter are exqui.sitely pictured in the Mosaic narrative ; he is the 
noblest type of a pastoral chief in all literature ; free, simple, 
hospitable, valiant, and devout. His trust in the Eternal was 
without a shadow of doubt, and it was 'counted to him for 
righteousness.' Later tradition, which finds an expression in 
Josephus {Ant, i. c. 7), ascribes to A. vast scientific know- 
ledge. He is the inventor of letters, and first taught the Egyp- 
tians astronomy and mathematics. The Arabs, w'ho also venerate 
his memory, affirm that he rebuilt the Caaba, but most of their 
stories are doubtless borrowed from Jewish sources. 

Abraham-a-Sancta-Clara, whose proper name was X71- 
rich Megerle, a once popular preacher of Germany, born 
1642, died 1709. His BcrmonH arc coarse, racy, grotesque, but 
full of good sense. Even the titles are marked by a rude humour, 
c^,, Heilsamcs Gemisch- Cemasch (‘Wholesome Hodge-Podge,' 

Sc. ‘Mixty-Maxty ’) . A.'s Sdmmtliche Werke published 
in 21 vols. (Pa.Ksau and Lindau, 1835-54). A selection appeared 
at Heilbron (7 vols., 1840-44). 

Ahrahamites'i called also Bohemian Deists, is the name 
given to a religious .sect that first appeared in Bohemia about 
1782. They made their creed as simple as they supposed that 
of Abraham to be, and would not admit that they w'eje cither 
Jews or Chri.stian'<. The Emperor Joseph declined to tolerate 
them, and in 1783 .«;cnitei‘ed them over various parts of the 
Austrian empire, where, in their i.-^olalion, lliey w'crc partly con- 
verted and jiarlly martyred. 

Abrahaxn-men, .sturdy beggars who roamed about the coun- 
try jirctending to be lunatics, and extorted a living from the com- 
passion or terrors of the w'eak. ‘ I'o .sham Almdiam' is a 
phrase Jill in use. In tlie time of James L, ‘an Abram cove' 
and a ‘Tom o' Bedlam' were klcniical cxpiessions, as the 
sturdy beggar who had infringed the law often claimed the im- 
munities oi lunatics discharged from Bcthlcm Hosjrital. 

Abran'cbia, an order of animals belonging to the Annelida, 
They receive their name from having none of the ordinary ex- 
ternal organs of respiration, l>rcatbing from the surface of the 
skin, or, as some suppose, by interior cavities. The earth-worm 
and leech belong to llic order. 

Abrantes, Duke of. See J tnot. 

Abrav'aael (also Abarbanel), Isaac Ben Jehudah, one 

of the ablest Jewish statesmen and scholars, w'a.s born at Lisbon 
in 1437, of an ancient and illustrious Jew i.->h family. His talents 
attracted the notice of the Portuguese king, Alfonso V., who 
frequently employed him on affairs of state, and held him in the 
higiiest esteem. On the death «)f Alfonso, he passed into the 
service of Ferdinand of Spain, but bad to follow- his countrymen 
into exile on their expulsion from tbe Peninsula. He then be- 
took liim.self to Naples, and after various changes, died a minister 
of state in the service of the Venetian Republic to the year 1508. 

A. was both a learned and eloquent man; his style is flowing 
and elegant. His principal wTitings are exegeses of the Penta- 
teuch and the Prophets, commentaries on the Talmudic litcra** 
ture, and a polemical treatise against Christianity^ See Test's 
Ceschichte des JudentJmms und seiner Sekten (3 vols., Leipz. 
1857-59), and Furst’s Bibliotheca Judaica (3 vols., I^ipz, 
I849-63)' 

Abraz'as Stones, the namo given to a class of gems cut in 
various symbolic forms, such as the head of a fowl, the body of 
a serpent, &c. The word A. is made up of Greek letters. It 
first figures in the theological speculations of the Gnostic sects, 
e.specially the Basilidians, and was probably carried to Spain 
(where many of these stones are found) by the Priscelliamsts, 
w ho had adopted their views. It is believed that most of the A. 
were manufactured in the middle ages to serve as talismans. 
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Abrioot 8auTag«», a name given to the mammee apple 
{Manme Americana)^ and also to the fruit of Coumij^ 

HmsiSf which is also called from its appearance the cannon-ball 
h-uit. The shell of the latter is used as a drinking-cup in the 
VVest Indies. 

▲broga'tion of a law is the repealing or recalling of it. See 
Act of f aruament. 

a genus of leguminous plants. A, precaiorius is 
a native of India and other tropical countries. It has small 
globose seeds, which are of a bright scarlet colour, with a black 
scar on one side. These ore for necklaces, and in India 
are employed as a standard of weight. The weight of the 
famous Koh-i-noor diamond is stated to have been ascertained 
in this way. The roots are similar in taste to those of the 
liquorice plant. 

Abroz'eo, a district of Italy, between the provinces of Latium 
and Umbriaon the W. and the Adriaticon t 1 ie£., and formerly the 
most northern part of the kingdom of Naples. Area 4899 sc[. 
miles : pop. 920,000. Its old divisions, Abrjzzo Ultiore I. and 
11 ., and Abruzzo Cilra, have given place to the three Italian 
provinces, Chicti, Teramo, and Aquila. A. is ttaversed by the 
wildest portion of the Apjennines, forming the cradle of inimerous 
streams, of which the largest is the Pescara. 'Phe famous Gran 
Sasso d' Italia here lifts its snow-capped peaks to a height of 
9590 feet. These mountain masses encircle a multitude of 
valley**, where the soil is the riclicst and the husbandry the most 
wretched. At dilferent altitudes, on the mountain slope and 
in the plain, nourish the oak, fir, almond, walnut, and olive. 
The natives arc a simple, hardy race, occupied in the highlands, 
for the most part, in rearing and lending sheep. As a rocky 
barrier on the north, A. was important in the defence of Naples, 
and was often the scene of invasion and civil war. In 1799 the 
French troops were strenuously opposed here by the sturdy 
mountaineers, 

AVaalom (Heb. Ahshalom^ * father of peace’) was the third 
son of David, and was noted fm* the beauty of las person, and 
especially for a profusion of fine hair. The main incidents of his 
life arc the murder of his half-brother Amnon for dishonouring 
his sister Tamar, his three years’ exile at the court of his father- 
in-law the Syrian pnnee of (ieshur, his leturn to Israel and re- 
conciliation with his father, his rebellion and temporary triumph, 
and finally, his overthrow and death in the wood of Itphraim. 
David dearly loved hi.^ haiulsoine treacherous son, and bitterly 
mourned his loss. 

Ab'Ealom, Archbishop 01 1 .und. See Axlj« 

Abscess. An A. is a collection of pus in any part of the 
tissues or organs of the body. 'Plie pus is usually surrounded on 
all sides by a layer of lymph which is deposited in the neigh- 
bouring ti.ssucs, called the wall of the absccs.s. Thus the pus is 
prevented from diflusing itself llirough the tissues. An A. maybe 
acute or chronic. Acaic A. is the result of .acute inflammation. 
It is u.sual1y accompanied by pain, heat, redness, and swelling, 
-md soon, unless very deeply .seated, the wall of the A. gives 
way at one point, and the pus is discharged. In chronic A- the 
formation of pus is very .slow ; .sometimes a dense layer of lyrajdi 
forms a cyst round the matter, but usually, as these abscesses do 
not * point * quickly, they burrow for a considerable distance 
from their original scat. Pu.s .sometimes forms wdtii very slight 
precursory symptoms, and with no pain. Such an A. is called 
a cold A. In some cases there is no limiting wall of lymph 
formed, and the pus spreads (jrickly and destroys the tissues. 
Uccasionally from abscesses in one part of the body pus is car- 
ried by the blood to other organs, ami there produces what arc 
termed secondary or metastatic abscessc.s. 

AbscisB'A See Co-ordinates. 

Abseatae', a term applievl to proprietors of land and to 
capitalists who derive their income from one country and spend 
it m another* In no country is this practice more prevalent than 
in Ireland. Previous to the union with England, the principal 
Irish proprietors for the most part resided during the summer on 
their own estates and during winter in Dublin. The Union 
clianged the habits of the Irish nobility and gentry in this respect. 
They were in a great measure drawn away to London or the 
Continent. Tliose who Urns left llicir own country were re- 


proachiully styled * Absentees ; * and it was maintained that 
their conduct was the great source of Irish poverty, as it drained 
the country of money. While those who so argued fluled to see 
certain truths in political economy, that gold is not wealth, but 
merely its representative, and that the quantity of it pqpnanoitly 
held by any country is infallibly determined by the productive 
power of that country relatively to the productive power of other 
countries, they were nevertheless right in consi^nng 'absentee- 
ism ’ a real evil to Ireland. The mdustria^meigy of a t>eop]c 


ism ’ a real evil to Ireland. The industrial^meigy of a i>eop]c 
is impaired or destroyed by the continued absence of iU natural 
leaders. Power over the tenantry fell wholly into the hands of 
agents, who, so long as they supplied the pecuniary u^nts of their 
principals, were allowed to exercise that power oppressively and 
cruelly. The evils arising from 'absenteeism ’ in Ireland have been 
forcibly drawn by Miss Edgeworth in her novel called The Ab- 
sentee; but while the evils are evident, the remedy will probably 
only be found in such measures as will promote the general social 
and industrial improvement of the country. Much may with 
time be expected from the wise and generous legislation of recent 
years. 

Absinth and Absinth ium. Sec Ariemisia and Worm. 

Absolute (Lnt. 'ficed from’) means that a 

thing is considered in itself, and quite apart from any reference 
*lo other tilings. In mct.^physics it signifies the unconditioned 
indefinite original of things—tlie ground of all visible pheno* 
iiiena; in politics, that form of government in which the autho* 
rity of the luler is unrestricted. 

Ab'solute Ze’ro. See IIea'i . 

Absolu'tion is a term borrowed by the Christian Church 
from Roman law, in which it properly signifies the freeing or 
acquitting a person of the charges brought against him. The 
earliest form of ecclesiastical A. was pronounced by the presbyter 
and elders in the presence of the congregation, which is under- 
stood to imply that the concurrence of the congregation was 
necessary. As early as the 4th c., however, A. had become an 
exclusive right of the episcopal o^ce, and the public confession 
had become a private one, made to a priest, authorised by his 
bishop to hear, impose penance, and grant A. Protestant 
churches, as a rule, hold A. to be merely declarative^ f.e. , that 
God enjoins or permits mini.sters to declare His forgiveness of sin 
to those who repent. 

Absorbents. See Lactlals and Lymphatics. 

Absorp'tion. The fluid and soluble portions of food enter 
into the blood of the living animal by absorption. This is effected 
I'tartly by means of tlie blood-vessels of the stomach and intes* 
tin.al canal, and partly by the agency of special ubsorbent vessels 
known as the lactcals, present in minute tinger-iike processes on 
the lining membrane of the small intestine (^led the villi. See 
Villus. 

Absorp'tion (in botany). I^lanis absorb carbonic acid gas 
ns w'dl as fluids by their leaves and other gi*een parts, but 
they depend Lhiefly upon the roots for nourishment. At the ex- 
tremities of ihe rootlets there are a set of delicate cells called 
pongeoles^ which absorb the nourishing matters from the soil 
by a process called Endosmose fq. v. ) 

Abstinence Societies. See Temperance Societies. 

Abstrac'tion is an operation of the mind in which it with- 
, draws (Lat. absiraherc) certain attributes of objects from the 
.objects themselves, and either considers them apart or considers 
the objects exclusively in relation to these. Thus John Smith 
forirs an objective or concrete image. But I can think of him 
not only in connection W'ith the attributes which are peculiar to 
him, but in connection with those that are common to him, and 
.some or all of the race to which he belongs. It is a succession 
of acts of A., each rising higlier than the other, *to think of 
him as an Englishman, a European, an Aryan, a man, an ani- 
mal, a creature. Among the most refined abstractions may be 
reckoned the ideas of time and space. 

Abt, Franz, a favourite German song writer, bom at Eilen* 
burg, 22cl December 1819. He studied for the Church at Lei]p- 
zig, but an acquaintance with Mendelssohn determined his 
j)reference for the pursuit of music. A.*s songs arc full df rich 
harmony ; several of his male quartetts are specially popular. 
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Abu, means in Arabic father, and is merely a form of the 
Hebrew Ah, See Auba. In botli languages the word enters 
into the composition of many proper names-— Abu*Btkr^ 

* Father of llic Virgin.' Often, however, the term father is 
used figiy-ativcly for * possessor * in such cases— Abul/eda, 

* Father of Fidelity,' i>., ‘the Faithful;' Abner, *Fatlier of 
Light/ i.e., * the Brilliant.' 

Abii, the h^sshest mountain of the Aravulli range, in Raj- 
pooiana, Hindustan, about 5000 feet above the sea, with a very 
broad base and a summit divided into numerous peaks. At 
Dilwara, about the middle of the mountain, are four Jain 
temples, to which frequent pilgrimages are made. One of these 
temples is said to be unsurpassed in all India, The English of 
late years have begun to use A. as a sanaiuriuin. 

Abu-Bekr, the first Arabian calif, belonged to the great 
Koreish tribe, and was burn at Mecca 573 a.d. His original 
name was Abd-el-Kaaba (‘servant of the Temple'), which he 
changed into Abd- Allah (‘ servant of God*) when he became a 
disciple of Mohammed. The name A. was given to him after 
the Prophet had married his daughter AjTsha (who was a virgin, 
and not a widow like the other wive? of Mohammed). He only 
held the califatc for two years, dying at Medinah 23d August 
634 ; but it was during his brief rule that the new religion first 
began to .seriously threaten the Byzantine empire. A. was ^ 
man of much learning and of great cnthusia.sm. 

Abiilfaraj', otherwise Barhcbranis (‘son of the Hebrew*), 
Ixirn at Malal^a, Armenia, in 1226, died 12S6. His profound 
acquaintance with philolopjy, philosophy, theology, and medi- 
cine procured for him the title of llie phoenix of his age. He 
<lied primate of the Christian sect of the Jacobites. A.*s be.'-t 
known work is a clironiclc of universal history from the creation 
to his own time, written first in Syriac and afterwards ia Arabic. 
The Arabic chronicle was translated into Latin by Pococke (Oxf. 
1663). There is also a German version by Bauer (Leyden, 
1783-85), and Bruns and Kirsch publidicd both the Syriac and 
Arabic texts with a Latin translation (Leipz. 1789). The work 
is full of details little known concerning the wars of the Mongols 
and Tartars. A. wrote numerous other works, on*,* t-f which, 
an Ecelesimtical History^ has been translated l>y Tullberg of 
Upsala. 

Abulfe'da, a Moslem prince spnmg from the same Kurdish 
stock as Saladin, of high iv])utc as a writer of history, born at 
IXimascus A.D. 1273, died in 133 r. From 1 310 to his death he 
was prince of Hamat, Syria. His Annals, written in Arabic, 
were ]>ubli shed at Copenhagen by Reiske (1789-94), under the 
title of Annales Moslemici, His Geography was published in full 
by Schier (Dresden, 1842), and also by Keinaud (Paris, 1S48), 
with a French translation. 

Abushie'hr , or Busbire, a seaport on the Persian fiulf, at the 
point of a barren sandy peninsula. It is well situated for com- 
merce, and, despite a capricious climate, has become the emporium 
of the Indo-Pcrsian trade. A strong natural position enabled A, 
to make a vigorous .stand against the English in 1S56, when it 
was taken by Sir H. Leeke. It is now an Indo-European tele- 
graph station. Its chief 'exports arc silk, fruits, pearls, asafcc- 
tida, and horses (for cavalry service in India) ; imports, .‘^ugar, 
rice, indigo, and British manufactured goods. Pop. I5,cxx7. 

Abtt'tilon, a genus of plants belonging to the order Mal^ 
vacea. In Brazil the flowers of A. esculentum arc used as an 
article c>f food. A, indicutn and polyandmm., two Indian 
shrubs, furniNh a strong fibre used for ropes. All the specie^ of 
A contain a quantity of mucilage. 

Abat’menf, the name given in. architecture to that part of a 
pier or w-all from which the arch springs ; when the arch is 
semicirculatc the term used is impost. In bridges, the walls that 
support the ends of the roadway are also called abutments. 

Aby'dos, a town of Asm Minor, on the IIellc.9jiiont, (Opposite 
Sestos. 'Phe channel here is only 7 jUadia wide. Near A. 
Xerxes formed the bridge of boats (b.c. 4S0) over which his army 
mossed to Europe. A, is associated with the story of Hero and 
I^ander. Another A., on the Nile, has acquired some celebrity 
ffbm^the discovery there of a hicroglyphical genealogy of the 
18th dynasty of the Pharaohs. 
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Abyssin'ia, a country in the N.K. of Africa, bounded on the 
£. by the Red Sea, on the N. and W. by Nubia and Kordofan, 
and encircled on the S. by the Blue Kiver or Nile. It lies 
between 8* 30' and 15" 40' N. lat., and between 35^ and £. 
long., and is in the form of an immense tableland, inter- 
sected by deep gullies worn by the rivers. It is separated by 
nature into three great divisions; going from north to south, 
these are (l) Tigrc, where the Geez, a Semitic dialect, isapoken, 
and w'hich forms the main approach to the Red Sea ; (2) Amhara, 
where the language is non-Semitic, and which contains Gondar, 
the nominal capital of the kingdom ; and (3) Shoa, in the ex- 
treme south, surrounded by hostile Galla tribes, and also speaking 
the Amharic dialect. Some of the minor provinces are Lasla, 
Waag, Semen, and Godjain. Though within the tropics, the 
climate is equable and salubrious, because of the great elevation 
of its tablelands, which rise to a height of from 10,000 

feet. Prom these plains .sjning many volcanic mountain 
chains, the highest being that of Samien, 15,000 feet above 
the sea. I'hcre are many rivcis, the largc.sl ])eing the Abai or 
Blue Nile (Bahr-el-Azrek), the Takkazic, a tributary of the Nile, 
and the Haw ash, which flow.s east towards the Gulf of Aden. 
Ill the heart of the country, lies the Tzana or Dcmbea, a 
large lake, llnough which the Blue Nile flows. l‘hc pioductions 
are chiefly wheal, barley, maize, native grains called I'cfT 
and Tocu=>5tJ, coffee, sugar-cane, and tobacco. 'Ihe soil is 
generally rich, and in many pails the coffee-] tlaiit is indigen- 
ous. The most nuineious of the wild animals are the lion, 
leopard, wolf, hyrena, and jai kal ; clci>hant8, iliiiiocerosrs. 
buffiik^es, and giraffes aic found ; and hijjpopotami abound in 
the large rivers. The name A. is derived from llic Arabic 
llabesh, which means a mixed pco]ile, and .*^001115 to throw some 
light on its ethnology. The predominant ra< e occupying Amhara 
is Semitic, with oval face, thin lip.s, sharp nose, and slraight 
hair. Another race, with features a]»])roaching the negro, inliabils 
the north; and the Gallas, a savage, wai like people, with round 
faces, thick lips and woolly hair, occuiy south of Shoa. All 
the native races arc of blown colour; the only ncgioes being 
those brought from the inlcrior as slaves. 

A. was first madcknow'ii in Eiiiope in the 15th c, by the Portu- 
gnese m»‘' mnaric-, ; but long bcfoietliat period it had a place in 
history'. Oiristianily had found its ivay thitlicr in the 4th c., if 
not earlier; and in the 6ih c. the nation wa.s siifficiciilly strong 
to invade Arabia and .seize part of ^’emcn. Misfortune followed 
this coiKjucst, however, and fur many ccnluiics A. was a scene 
of chronic confusion and bloodshed. In IS40» assisted by the 
Portuguese, the cmpiiewas uscued fiom the hands of the sultan 
<»l Adah As a condition of the su])]K»it of the I'urlugucse, the 
royal family embraced the Roman O.'iiholic faith, and a fruitless 
effort w'as made to supplant the old Coptic Church. The mon- 
aicliy, which had long been absolute, now grcally declined, and 
the question of succession frcfjucnlly gave Ji^c to protracted 
.struggles, which ultimately broke up the kingdom into petty 
govemments. Thcie have been at one lime as many as twelve 
claimants to the crown, each supported by one of the powerful 
feudatories, who, under the name of Has (heail or chicOt weic 
the actual I’jow'ers in the kingdom. In 1847 Rus Ali, a man of 
great intelligence and enterprise, became chief of Amhara. 
Under his rule the province made considerable advance, and for 
the first time relations were entered into with Enghiud. Military 
success, and thr marriage of his mother to the nominal emperor, 
had all but established the bupremacy of Kas Ali, when a rival 
appeared in Kassai (aficnvaids Tlicodure), his own son-in-law, 
who had early show'ii courage and skill .'is a soldier. Kassai W'as 
at first defeated and forced to withdraw, but fihally overcame the 
troops sent against him, and was crowned in i858bytlic Abuna 
of the Coptic Church as Theodore of Abyssinia. Elated by suc- 
cess. the new-made king marched on Shoa, the third great pro- 
vince of the old empire, attacked and defeated the WoUo Gallas, 
and reached Ankobar, the southern capital, almosc without oppo- 
sition. Great leniency was shown to the conquered countries, and 
the conimerci.*il relations entered into with Europe were encour- 
aged. In 1S63 Theodore applied to Queen Victoria for aid to 
repel the Egyptians from his north frruiticr, but bis letter wa.s 
unaccountably neglected. Enraged by this .suppo.sed slight, lie 
imprisoned tlie newly-appointed English consul and a parly cf 
misisionaries. Meantime an answer from England arrived, but 
Theodore cast the envoy into prison. This direct violation < f 
intematidnal law occasionetl a great outcry m England/ and all 
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attempts to negotiate irith Theodore having proved ineffectual, 
Lo^ Stanley's ultimatum was issued in April 1867, ordering the 
delivery of the prisoners within three months* No*notice was 
taken of this missive, and an expedition was accordingly pre- 

K ired. An army of S3 ,ooq men, under the command of Sir 
ohert Napier, was brought from India and landed at Zulla on 
the Red Sea in November, After encountering many difficulties 
the exj^editioD reached Magdala (q. v.), and on the loih April 
I $68 completely routed Theodore'h army, and released the £uro> 
pean captives. No lives were lost on the British side ; but of the 
Abyssinians there were 500 killed, including Theodore himself, 
who was found shot in the iiead. The object of the war was 
solely the release of the captives and the punishment of Theo- 
dore, and the internal affairs of A. were left untouched. '1 he 
cost of the expedition amounted to 8, 600,000. A. has been a 
good deal disturbed since the death of Tlicodoie by intestine 
war, and is now governed by Kassa, formerly Ras of 'J igre, who 
was made king at Axum in January 1872. T lie chief exports are 
dye-stuffs, spices, ivory, and gum ; but of late the trade of A. has 
very much decrcascil, and the want of goo<'i intcnial communica- 
tion in so wild a country may scnou-sly interfere with the pios- 
pecls of commerce. A consideralile trade in sla ves is still carried 
on wiihTuikey and Kgypt. The pop. is estimate d at 3,000,000. 
See Plowden’s Travels in A. (Lond. iS68j, Wilkin^^s Ktroti' 
noiiringvt A. (Lond. 1870), and the official Record of the Expe- 
dition to A, by Holland and llozier (2 voh., Lond. 1870I. 

Aca'cia, a genus of dicotyledonous trees ami shniks belonging 
to the sub-order Mimosa of Letpiminosa. 'I'hcrc arc numerous 
species, chiefly found in the warm countries. The Australian 
species are called leafless^ as the true leaves are seldom de- 
veloped, but the petioles or leaf-stalks, bec<jnie large, and perform 

tlie functions of leave.-. 

# These arc termed phyllo- 

dta. Some of the spt*cie-» 
are uf great economical 
importance. Gum-arabic 
i', exuded from A. Kr;r^*, 
A. arahica, A. r.rj, A. 
’iP . Idatisoni, and other spe 

eies, natives of tlie JCasl. 
'riie ding cv.lled CaRclu 
is prepared principally 
from A, A7/<vi.v. The 
wood is boiled, and the 
decoction evaporated, 
which leaves an astiingcnt 
extract. Babool or Babul 
gum and bark are ob- 
Acacia arabica. lained from A. arahica, 

Idle latter is used in 
Scinde for tanning. A, Farnesiana yields a perfume. The 

seeds of /f. Niopo are ground and used as snuff among the 
natives in some parts of S. America. Many kinds are cultivated 
in greenhouses in Britain. 

Acad emy. The word is derived from a .spot in the suburbs 
of Athens called Akademeia, I’here Socrates, and subsequently 
Plato, used to meet and converse with their pupils. It was the 
latter, however, who made the place famous by the establish- 
ment of his A., the school of philosophy over which he presided 
for fifty years. Plato died 348 b.c. Alter his ilcath the modi- 
fications of his doctrine wdiich came to be taught occasioned 
a division of the school into three branches— Old, Middle, and 
New A. The first term is applied to the school holding the 
Platonic doctrine pure, the second to the .school of Arcesilaus, 
the third to the school of Cameades. 

It is now common in England and Ameiica to call an A. 
any school professing to give a high-class education; but 
societies formed for the advancement of learning, .science, or 
art are also frequently so named. The first institution of this 
kind in ancient times was the famous Museum founded at Alex- 
andria in the 3d c. B.c. by Ptolemy Soter. It was the model of 
later institutions founded by tlie Jews and Arabians ; and of 
that of Charlemagne iu the 8lh c. Though it diti not survive 
tbo death of Charlemagne, his A. gave an important impulse to 
learning, and probably, laid the foundations of the modem 
French language. Its extinction was owing to the jealousy of 


the clergy, who feared that it would injure their authority as 
the sole expoundeiB of civil and divine law. 

The fall of Constantinople in 1452 caused many learned 
Greeks to take refuge in Italy. There, under the libenil patron- 
age of the Medicis, they worked wiUi zeal and success to re- 
kindle the torch of classic learning, which bad been extinguished 
for 1000 years. In the following century academies of wider 
scope arose in Italy ; whose example was followed over Europe 
generally. , ^ 

There are two classe.s of academies, the tffie having general 
and the other specific objects. The most noteworthy examples 
of the former are the InUitute de France^ founded by Colbert 
under another name in 1666 ; the Berlin Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, founded in 1700, and enlarged and vivified by Frede- 
rick the Great ; the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St Peters- 
burg, designed by Peter the Great, and established by his 
widow, Catherine I., in 1725 ; the Academies of Sciences at 
Stockholm, Coiftnhagen, Munich, and Vienna. It is impos- 
sible within our limits to note examples of all the different 
kinds of special academies. It is enough to .say that they exist 
for the advancement of linguistic, historical, archaeological, 
medical, artistic, and other studies. Many learned societies 
differ from academies only in name, such as the Royal Society 
of London, itc. 

• Acffi'na, a genus of josaceous plants, including upwards i 
of forty species, mostly sni.dl, and found chiefly in temperate 
regi«>ns. Certain species are met with at a great elevation on 
the Andes. A. evina is a common weed in Australia and Tas- 
mani.'i, wliere it is a troublesome plant to sheep-farmers, from 
]is spiny fiuit getting entangled in the wool of the sheep. The 

* Piri Piii’ of New Zealand is a decoction of the leaves of A. 
Riingttisorla. 

Acarepb.ee, a class of marine animals, commonly known as 
sea|nctt^^^^ ac- 

nearly a yard in AcaU-pte. 

diameter. ihcir 


metamorphosis is very remaikablc. Many of them are phos- 
phorescent, and lendci the sen luminous. * 

Acal'ypha, a genus of dicotyledonou.s plants belonging to 
the order F.iiphorhiacca^ embracing about loo species, natives of 
t topical and sub- tropical regions. Many of them are perennial 
shnibby fdants, with iiettle-like leaves. A. ru^ra, the string 
w'ood of St Helena, is now supposed to be an extinct species. 
It was a small tree, with long spikes of reddish-coloured flowers. 
A. indicOf an annual weed in India, is said to attract cats as 
much as valerian. 

Acantba'ceee, a natural order of dicotyledonous plants, 
including about xooo species, common iu tropical remons. 
They are of little economical value, the mo.st of them being 
weeds, although a few have beautiful foliage and flowers, such 
as some species of Justicia and Rudlia, Some are muci- 
laginous and bitter, others yield dye. Room, a blue dye, is 
obtained from a species of Ruellia in Assam. 

Acantbo'phis, a genus of Australian venomous serpents 
clc»scly allied to the vipers (q. v.) They inhabit holes under the 
roots of trees and stones, and are very tenacious of life. One 
.species {A, BroTvftu), found at Port Jackson, is one of the most 
venomous. • 

all 
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AoButhop'teiy'^ii, one of the three natural orders into 
which fishes are divided. They liave bony skeletons, with 
prickly processes in the dorsal nns, as, for example, the perch 
and afscKleback. 


Aoan'thus, a genus of 
dicotyledonous plants, the 
type of the natural order 
Acanihacea, The plants 
which were formerly called 
Branc-ursines are emollients, 
and especially noted for lltc 
beauty of their foliage. A. 
mallis and A. spinosus^ which 
are natives of the south of 
Europe, are the two species 
generally cultivated in our 
gardens. The leaves of A, 
spinosus are supposed to have 
furnished the model for the 
ornamentation of tlie grace- 
ful Corinthian style of arclii- 
Acanihus spinosus. tecture. Roman drinking- 

cups have also been found 
ornamented with A. leaves, resembling those of the last-named 
species. 

Acapell'a or All'a capell'a, a term applied in old Italian 
church music to vocal compositions in the severest state without 
any accompaniment. This was up to the time of Claudio Mon- 
teverde, in the second half of the i6lh c., the usual state of 
church music. In modern times A. capdla denotes a piece of 
vocal music, sacred or profane, without accompaniment, or with 
the instruments playing in unison with the voices. 

Aoapul'CO, a town of Mexico, on a bay of the Pacific, with 
one of the finest harbours in the world. It had at one time the 
monopoly of the rich Spanish trade with the East, but the port 
is now little frequented. The climate is extremely hot, and the 
town mean and unhealthy. The principal buildings were de- 
stroyed in 1852 by an earthquake. Pop,, chiefly coloured, 4000. 
The main exports are cochineal, indigo, cocoa, wool, and skins ; 
the imports silks, spices, cottons, and hard waic. 

Acaj/idfiB, a group of small spider-like animals, including the 
mites (Trombidites), ticks (Ricinites), water-mites (llydrach- 
nellae), and ilesh-worms (Microphthira). The itch-insect, the 
cheese-mite, the red spider of our gardens, and the common, 
harvest-bug belong to the group. 

Acarna'nia, anciently the most western part of northern 
Hellas, bounded N. by the Ambracian Gulf, E. by ,^toUa, \V. 
and S. by the Ionian Sea. The numerous harbours on its rocky 
and mountainous coast became at an early dale the homes of 
Doric colonists, but the native Acamanians were not prominent 
in Greek history, and were noted mainly for stubborn valout. 
In modern times A. forms, along with ^Etolia, a nomarcliy of 
the kingdom of Greece, and has for its capital Missolonghi (q. v.) 

AoathiBt'ufl, a song of praise in the Greek Church in honour 
of the Virgin Mary, sung, in the fifth week of Lent, and derives 
its name from the congregation not being permitted to sit down 
during the whole night. 

Acaulo'sia, a diseased condition of the stems of plants, in 
which the stem is either imperfectly developed or entirely want- 
ing. 



12,000 B.C., and will continue so to decrease till 37»ooo a«d., 
after which it will begin to increase. 

Ao'eent, in grammar, is the stress or pressure of the voice 
placed upon a syllable of a word to make it prominent, either 
lor oratorical or vocabulary purposes. The Greek grammari^n^ 
used accentual marks, it is said, to assist foreigners in learning 
their language, and there can be no doubt that A. played a far 
more important part in the enunciation of ancient Greek than 
most modern scliolars (except Prof. Blackic) allow. In Hebrew, 
A. was always on the last syllable or the last but one ; in Greek 
it might be on any of the last three syllables of a word ; in Latin 
it was confined to the penultimate or ante-penultimate ; and in 
English the irregularities inseparable from so compo-site a lan- 
guage have shown themselves in a certain lawlessness of A., but 
It may be said that there is a strong tendency at present to throw 
it back to the beginning of words, which was its usual place in 
the English spoken and written before the Norman Conquest. 
- It is interesting to trace the struggle of English and Frencn A. 
in Chaucer. We And him writing at one time bataille’ and again 
bafailUy Jo/tuue and &c. ; but on the whole the native 

method triumphed, and Romance words received not only an 
English form, but an English A., though the exceptions air- 
numerous. 

Accent, in music, is the cm]ihasis or stress laid upon single 
notes, parts of bars, or whole bars, and is divided into two kinds, 
viz., grammatical (metrical) and rhetorical. The grammatical 
accentuation is the natural one, without which any piece of music 
would l)e wanting in organic cohesion, and would therefore be 
incomprehensible. The rhetorical accentuation is not an artifici.il 
antithesis to the former, but surpasses its sinqile rcgulaiity, and 
is an essential part of an cxprc.ssivc performance. 

Accep'tance, m its general sense, is the act by which any one 
agrees to terms, or undertakes a duty. The W'ord is not icdmi- 
cal in the law of England (see Contracts) except as applied to 
a bill of exchange (sec Rill of Excuangf) ; when it means 
the act by w'hich the person or fiim on whom the bill is drawn, 
!>., the ‘drawee,’ binds himself to pay the bill in whole or in 
part. In England this .act may consist in the draw'ce merely 
writing on the bill the w'onl ‘ accepted,’ or A. may be inferred 
from cii-Jmslance. In Scotland the signature of the accejitor 
is required, I'he term is also technical m Scotch laiv of con- 
tracts. It may be written, verbal, or by infereme. 

Ac'cessary or Ac'ceesory is one guilty of crime, not prin- 
cipally but by participation. The incriminating act may be 
cither beforr or after the fact. An A. before the fact is one wd\o 
advises or incites another to commit a crime, himself being 
absent at committal. An A. after the fact is one who assists the 
felon. In Scotch law the equivalent term is ‘art and part ; ’ a 
verdict of ‘guilty art and part’ having the same effect as a 
verdict of ‘guilty.’ 

Acces'Bion, the acquiring of jiroperty by addition. In the 
law ot England and of Scotland A. is either natural or artificial. 
By natural A. the young of cattle belong to the owner of their 
mother. Artificial A. denotes the acquisition of' property 
w hich is the re.sult of liuman industry ; thus a house belongs to 
the owner of the .s(dl on wdiich il is built, and not to the 
builder. 

Accession, Deed of, in Scotch law the deed by which 
creditors accept a trust-settlement of their debtor is so called. 
‘Liquidation by arrangement’ is the analogous procedure of 
English law. See Bank r m ptc v. 


Aooeleraa'do (Ital.), speedily (pik^ much, poco a poco^ gra- 
dually), means with growing rapidity \tempo crescendo) and in- 
eresiing expression. 

Aooel'erq^ted Motion, in dynamics, is motion in which the 
velocity is never for any finite time constant, but is continually 
increasing. The rate of increase of velocity is called ‘ acceler- 
ation.' 

AeceUratum of the Moon., the fact first obscrve<f by Halley 
t^t, for several thousand years, the time of the moon s revolu- 
ti(m round ^e earth has been decreasing, or her velocity has 
been incmasing. Laplace showed this to be due to the varying 
eocentficity of the earth’s orb^t, which has been decreasing since 
IB* 


Ac'ceBBory Ac'tion is, in the law of Scotland, an action 
subservient to another, 

Ac’cessory Obliga’tion, in the law of Scotland, is an obli- 
gation annexed to another, antecedent. 

Acciden'tal OoEours, See Light. 

Ac'cidentB, in logic, is the name given to those predicables 
of an object which may be changed, or abstracted, without, it is 
said, the object becoming^ essentially or substantiEdly different 
from what it was before, man may be ‘intoxicated.’ The 
‘ accident ' is a separable one ; he would be na less a man if he 
%vere ‘sober.* 
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Aucipltrei, the name of a Linnean order of l>irde» including 
those which have the beak hooked, with a broad lobe on each 



Accipitres. 

side near the point. They have also strong sharp-hooked claws. 
Eagles, falcons, hawks, and owls are examples of the order, 
which are described under the separate heads. 

Aoclixnat'isation. i. /ffthuals. This term may be used 
as somewhat synonymous with the domestication of animal forms 
in a country foreign to them. The peacock at present domesticated 
ill Europe generally, h.is thus become acclimatised, its native coun- 
try being India, where immenae flocks of these birds occur in a 
wild state. The domestic tuikey is similatly indigenous to N. 
America, where it still occm*s in a wild state. Numerous examples 
i)f acclimatised animals may be thus foimd—the horse, originally 
from Central Asia ; our numerous Inceds of cattle and sheep, the 
progenitors of which arc so tlifficult to trace or discover ; and 
other analogous instances, will readily suggest themselves, 'i'hc 
term ‘acclimatiAc,’ in the abstract, at least, may also be used 
with regard to llic introduction uf the Ashes of loreign seas 
and livers to Ijriii-^h waters. In vieiv of the breeding of such 
fishes to maintain a foo«l .supply, Iheir A. becomes a icaturc of 
i»reat commercial and economic,*! iinjioil. *V\\q Siltints 
of the European livers and Swiss lakes has thus been pro- 
posed as a valuable addition to our IockI fishc*', and experi- 
ments with a view to its cultivation are still lu progrcbS. Simi- 
larly, in Australia, Britidi salmon, reared from ova exported 
to tlmt colony, are now thriving. I'he u'Uiii/wns under which 
the A. of animals can be succe.ssfully earned out. arc chiefly 
involved in the of the naluial and .suruninding pha.ses 

of Iheir existence, Thus, temjrcraturc, food, the occurrence 
of migration, the breeding seasons and many other and kin- 
ilred points, have to be carefully considered, niih a view to 
successful A. — 2. PUints. Some supjjose that tcnJei plants 
of warm countries can be acclimatised by slow degrees to 
cold climates, but tins has m>t been cleaily proved by facts. 
There are certain limits of temperature within which certain 
species will only exist, although these limits often vary much. 
Many plants from warm regions, when fir.st introduced into 
Biitain, were grown in greenhouses and stoves, and subsequently 
planted out, and quoted as ca'-cs of A., whereas they were cap- 
able of enduring the c(dd of this country from the very first. 
The Japan laurel yAmuba japGnita\ now so common in gardens, 
was treated at fu st in this manner, 'bhe Afiican pond weed 
Apom^eton (q, v.) was long growm in hot-water tanks at the 
Edinburgh Botanic Garden ,, when accidentally a specimen was 
thrown into an open-air pond, w'here it has flourished ever since. 
Species brought from warm countries, and supposed to be deli- 
cate, are often quite hardy in Britain, such as the Araucaruc from 
Chill, and many Japan and Nepaul plants ; while, again, the 
potato, the dahlia, and some others which have long been cul- 
tivated in Britain, arc not in the slightest degree hardier than 
when first introduced, but are killed down by the first touch of 
frost. 

Aoc'olade. When a candidate for knighthood was received 
into his order, the grand-master embraced him, folding his aims 
round the neck {ad cotlum) of the new member. This act was 
termed in French the A. 

Aooom'paniment (in music), part or parts added to a solo, 
instrumental or vocal, to support and enrich it. In chamber- 
music the A. is commonly played upon the pianoforte ; in opera 
or oratorio it is arranged for an orchestra. The A, for a comerta^ 
or accompanied instrumental solo, is always for an orchestra. 
Occasionally a piece of music is wriUcn for a solo instrument 


accompanied only by two or three others ; and in some cases a 
vocal chorus is used to accompany a solo voice. With the older 
composers the A. to a vocal solo was often itself a composition 
written in parts, and possessing considerable inherent difiiculty 
and complication. The modem Italian writers, and thd com- 
posers of operas boufles, and of * drawing-room ’ songs, Jiave gone 
to the other extreme, and made their accompaniments mere 
meaningless rhythmic repetitions of commonplace chords. A 
good A. .should express the same idea as the .^lo, but enl^ged 
and developed ; it should have form and ini«f^st of its own, but 
.should neither drown the solo by its loudness nor dwarf it by 
appropriating interest properly due to the principal part. 
The .songs of Schubert form excellent illustrations of the 
beauty and variety which A. can take in the hands of a great 
musician. 

Aooor'dion, a toy instrument in w'liich wind supplied by 
bellows causes the vibration of metallic tongues of various 
strength and various sizes. 

Acooimt'ant, a profe.ssion whose business it is to audit and 
unravel accounts, and to adjust and balance mercantile accounts 
and books. An A. ought to be thoroughly skilled in Book-keep- 
ing (q. V.), and in mercantile practice generally. lie ought to 
have a competent knowledge of commercial law. Ii will also 
be an advantage to him tu have at least an elementary knowledge 
*of algebra. In a commercial country like England, this profes- 
sion is plainly one of very great importance. Hence in all our 
great cities it is one which has been largely followed by men of 
requisite education and ability. Yet, strange to say, it is only 
of recent years that it has been recognised as forming a distinct 
and honourable profession, for whose proper exercise some years 
of preliminary study and training are required. See notice of 
Chartered Accountant, infia. 

AcemntanS vt Bankruptcy, The A. in B. is a Scotch law 
officer whose business it is to watch over the proceedings of 
trustees and commissioners in bankrupt estates. The office was 
created under the Act of 1854, See Bankruptcy. 

Accountant oj Cotit t of Bf^sion is an officer whose duty it is to 
superintend the conduct of all judicial factors, tulois, and cura- 
tors in Scotland. 

Atcountifnt^ Ckaricred. In addition to the usual duties of an 
A. in Scotland, the profession discharge the duties which in 
England formeily belonged to tlie Ma.>ters in Clianccry. They 
act as trustees on bankrupt estates, as judicial factors RS arbi- 
ters and referees, privately, or under remit from the Court of 
.Session. In Edinbuigh ilie body was incorporated by royal 
’chartci in 1854. The members are professionally designated by 
ilie initials C.A. For admission to the corporation a pupil 
must be articled to a member, and pass examinations in law, 
mathematics, and book-keeping. There is a similarly consti- 
tuted society in Glasgow, incorporated by royal charier. 

Accrington, a town of I.ancashiie, 19 miles N. of Man- 
(.hestci, on the bunks of the llindbum, is an important seal of the 
cottcn-priiUing tiadc in EngLand, It has also numerous cotton- 
mills, laige bleaching -w Oik ^ and coal-mines. Top, (tSyi) 
21,788. 

Acc'uxn, Friedrich Christian, chemist, was born at Biicke- 
burg on 29ih March 1769. He went to London in 1793, held 
for some time the post of lecturer at the Surrey Institution, but 
ultimately returned to Germany, and obtained employment in 
Berlin, where he died 28th June 1838. His best known work is 
A Practical Treatise on (Loud. 1815), w'hich was the 

means of introducing that mode of illumination into this country. 
A.'s wTitings, both German and English, entitle him to more 
recognition than he has got. 

Accu'salive Case. See Declension. 

Aceph'ala, a class of Mollusca having no ^conspicuous 
head. Some of the species are naked, others have a shell 
covering— the latter are the most numerous. 

Aceph'alocysta, a name given by Lsnnec to small bladder- 
like bodies found in various tusues of the body, more especially 
in the liver. They are now called hydatids, and are known to 
be tape-worms in a particular stage of development. See Tape- 
worms or TiENIA. 
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A'oer, a genus of dicotyledonous trees, including the sycamore 
and the ma^es ; they are indigenous to temperate regions. From 
their rapid growth, and beauty of foliage, several species are 
largely planted in Britain. In America A, saccharinum is of 
great ^onomic value, sugar being manufactured from the si^. 
See Maple-Sugar. I'he common sycamore, A, Pwtdo^Pfa- 
tanus^ called plane in Scotland, is supposed to have been intro- 
duced into Britain from the Continent in the 14th c. The tree 
grows to a large ( ize, and its wood, which is white and firm, is 
used fora variety erf purposes. It is one of the most valuable of 
woods as fuel, and for making ordinary charcoal. It received the 
name sycamore from a former belief that it was the tree of 
that name mentioned in the New Testament, wliich, however, 
is a species of fig {Ficus Sycoui^us). Other important species 
of A. are A, canipesiris^ a small tree, native to England, but 
naturalised in Scotland ; it is tlie badge of the Clan Oliphant ; 
A, platanoides^ the Noryfay maple ; A. striatum^ the strii)ed 
maple ; and A. nthrumt the curled maple of America. 

Aoera' 068 B, a natural order of exogenous or dicotyledon- 
ous trees inhabiting the temperate parts of Europe, Asia, and 
North America. The sap of some species in the order yiehl 
sugar. See Maple-Sugar. Their wood forms useful timber. 
Their bark is astringent, and yields re<l dish -brown and yellow 
coloured dyes. The order includes three genera and about 
sixty species, 

Aoer'ra (anc. Acctrcc), a cathedral town of Italy, province of 
Caserta, 9 miles N.£. of Naples, W'ith which it is connected by 
railway. The neighbourhood is malarious, partly owing to half- 
stagnant canals, and partly to the stalks being left to rot in the 
dax-fields. Pop. 12,000. 
y 

Aoe'tic Acid diluted with W'ater is the principal ingredient of 
common vinegar, whence its name {acetum^ Lat., vinegar). It 
occurs in small quantities in the juices of plants and of animals, 
sometimes in the free state, but usually combined with bases. 
It is produced by the oxidation of alcohol ; one atom of oxygen 
fcmoves two atoms of hydrogen in the form of water, and an- 
other atom of oxygen replaces the two atoms of hyJiogcn thus 
removed. 

(CjiHsOOH + ^ 

Alcohol. Oxygen. Acetic acid. Water. 

Vinegar, which contains about 5 per cent, of A. A., is produced by 
exposing beer or wine mixed with nitrogenous substances to the 
air; a particular ferment {Mycoderma aedi) develops, an<i through 
its agency oxidation of the alcohol, contained in the beer or 
wine, gradually takes place. Pure A. A. is usually obtained from 
the acid liquor produced by the distillation of wood. See Py- 
roligneous Spirit. From this liquor acetate of lime is pre- 
pared, and on distilling this salt (previously dried) with strong 
sulphuric acid, pure A. A. passes over. 

In its pure state A. A. is known by the name glacial A. A., 
and is a solid crystalline substance at temperatures below 16® C. 

It boils at 119* C., and has the specific gravity 1063. Applied 
to the skin it causes a blister, and is sometimes used as a caustic. 

It is miscible in all proportions with water, alcohol, and ether. 

A. A. combines with oases to form salts, which are called Ace- 
tates. The best known of these arc acetate of lead, or sugar of 
lead ; acetate of ammonia,' known in solution as spirit of min- 
dererus ; acetate of alumina, used ih dyeing ; and a basic, acetate 
of copper, called verdigris. 

A. A. is used in the arts and in pharmacy. Its chemit^ compo- 
sition is expressed by the formula QH4O9. Its constitution by 
the formula CHa-COOH, %vhich shows it to be a monobastc 
acid: It has been prepared synthetically, that is to say, has 
been built up from its elements, carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 


Aoh, the name given to a red dye obtained from tlie bark of 
the root of Morimia tinctoiia^ a small tree of Central India. 
The colour is rather fugitive, but alum is used to fix it. The 
wood, which is hard and durable, is used for gun-stocks and 
other purposes. 


A. 


Aohes'iie, or Ache&e, a term applied to any small, bard, 
indehiscent fruit, such as Linnseus callca a naked .seed. Examples 
of A. are seen in the fruit of buttercup, borage, and dead-igtettle. 
llie aChenia of the rose arc enclosed wiUun the fieshy calycinc 
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tube ; in the strawberry they are borne on the succulent reeep- » 
tack which is eaten. 

Aoha'Ia^ anciently the name given to the northern coasthmd 
of the Peloponnesus. It is maimy mountainous, but the valleys 
and shores are fertile, and still produce abundance of corn, wine, 
oil, and fruits. The Achaians in Homer’s time were of such 
importance that their name was given to all the Greeks, and after 
the Roman conquest, B.c. 146, the ancient designatiCA was 
revived, and Greece became the province of A. From B.c. 

280 to B.c. 146 the Achaian League was the most powerful 
body in Greece. lu modem times A. forms, along with Elis, 
a nomarchy of the kingdom of Greece, with Patras for its chief 
town. 

Ach'ard, Franz Karl, a German naturalist and cliemist, 
was born at Berlin in 1753, and died at Kunem in 1821. He is 
chiefly celebrated for his improvements in the manufacture of 
l)cet-sugar, in which he was supported by the King of Prussia. 

Hi.<i princip.il literary work is an essay on the European manu- 
facture of i^ugar pom Beet (Leipz. 1S09). 

Achar'd, Louis Amdd^e, Eughne, a prolific French lit- 
terateur, born at Marseilles in 1814, ilc first acquired note as 
an author by his contributions to the Veri-Vertf Entr'acte^ and 
Charivari. Among his best known writings are his iMtres Pans- 
iennes (1845), under the pseudonym of Grimm; the romance of 
Belle- Kosc (1847), perhaps the most charming .and popular of all 
his writing-^ ; a new set of Ldtres Pariskmus (1849) ; La Chasse 
Poyalc (1849-50) ; Les Petits fils de Loxjelace anti Les Chateaux 
m Espaifiie {1S54); Af auric e de Treuily Aladame AW, and A/ 
CV!i»j‘-/bww/ir (1856-57) ; I .es Siductions \ T.es Mishes (Vun 

Millionnaire (1861) ; Noir et Blanc and J.e Poman du Atari 
(1862); Les Fourches Caudines (1866); La Chasse a Vldial 
(1867); Alarcelle and La Vie Errank (186S). Besides these 
fictions, A. has written many pieces for the tlieatre. He died 
March 27, 1875. 

Aclielo'uB, now the Aspropo’tamo, or White River, (lie 
largest and most famous river in Greece, rises in Mount Pindus, 
and flows into the Ionian Sea. It is cclcbiated in ancient my- 
thology, for the combat between its tutelary deity and Hercules 
for the possession of Deianeiifi. 

Acb. ^itbach, Andreas, one of the most prolific German 
painters of modern limes, %vas born at Casscl 29th September 
1815, studied at Dusseldorf under Schadow', and has devoted 
himself chiefly to landscapes and .sea-pieces. The Rhine, the 
Alp.s, Norway, Italy— all places, far and near, have furnished 
scenes for his vivid and brilliant pencil. Most of the Ger- 
man galleries c.mtain specimens of hi.s work, but the greatest 
number are to be found in the Pinakothek of Munich. A few of 
his more notable pictures are, //i^di Tide at Ostend, Vieiv of Cor- 
leone in Sicily., A Stormy Sea on the Coast of Sieify^ A/oonlight^ 
a Landscape.^nW of which figured at the Paris Exhibition of 
*^55 » Seashore at Seheveniug in Holland (1861), Landscape in 
the Aetherlands {jS6^)y Neighbourhood of Ostend in rainy Weather 
(1866). A, is a member of the Royal Academies of Berlin, 
Am:»terdam, Pliiladelphia, &c. 

AcB'eron (Gr. ‘liver of woe’), the name of several rivers, 
once supiiosed, from their hitler taste or dark colour, to have 
a connection with the infernal world. The A. in Epirus passes 
through lake Achcrusia, and flows into the Ionian Sea ; the A. 
in Elis, now the Sacuto, is a tributary of the Alpheius; and 
Pliny mentions an A. which cannot now be identified. Homer’s 
A. is one of the rivers of the netherworld. 


Ach'iar, a condiment, formed of the young shoots of bamboo 
in some parts of India. 

A’chill, or * Engle’ Isle, lies off the county Mayo, Ireland, and 
has an area , of 35»ooo acres. The soil is bog^ and barren ; 
the houses are mere hovels ; and emigration and a high death- 
rate are gradually reducing the population. A. is one immense 
mass of mica slate, and rises towards the north in a mountainous 
ridge about 2000 feet high, overhanging the sea. The largest of 
the three villages of A. is a mission-station, with a corn-mill, 
printing-pressi and sdiools. Pop. (1871) 6417. 

Acbill'ea, a genus of plants belonging to the natural order 
ComposUcB, A. /Vjm>V^?,.snec2ewort, and A» MUlrfolium^ yar- 
row or common milfoil, are natives of Britain. The former is 
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common in moist meadows, and when pulverised it has the pro- 
|)erty of exciting sneezing. The plant is aromatic and4)ungent. 
The common milfoil is astringent, and was at one time used as a 
vulneraiy. It has been called nose-bleed, * because the leaves being 
put, into the nose caused it to bleed.* The musk milfoil, A, 
moschata^ is sometimes cultivated os food for cattle. The.Swiss 
tea of the Alps is formed of the dried plants of A* atrata and 
A. A, ageratum is used on the Continent as a vulnerary. 


the son of Pclcus, and of the Nereid T}icti«i, was 
instructed in eloquence and tlie arts of war by Fhoeiiix, and in 
medicine by the centaur Cheiron. Though warned by his mother 
that the pursuit of glory would restilt in an early death, be led the 
Myrmidons to Troy in fifty ships, and was there the great bulwark 
oi the Greeks. Being deprived by Agamemnon of iJriseis, he 
seased to take further part in the war, and the fortunes of the 
Greeks became desperate. The slaughter of liis friend Patroclus 
at last roused him to action, and reconciling himself to Agamem- 
non be attacked the Trojans, of whom he sb‘w great numi)crs, and 
among them their bravest warrior Hector, wliose body be after- 
wards restored to Priam for a ransinn* Here the Homeric legentl 
ends, the death of A. in battle at the Scaenn gate not occurring 
in the Iliad, though mentioned in the Odyssey. Later legends 
lepresent his mother as having dipped him in the .Styx to render 
him immortal, in W'hich .slic succeeded, with the exception of the 
ankles, ^ which she held him, while tlie so-called Dictys Cre- 
tensis affirms that he was a'^sassinatcd by Paris in the "temple 
of Apollo at Thymbra, whither be had come as the lover of 
I’olyxcna, one of Priam's daughters. His concealment, di«guiscfl 
:is a maiden, among the daughters of Lycomcdcs of Scyro.>, tliat 
lie might not accompany the Greeks to Troy, wlieie it was p>ro- 
phc.ded that he should perish, his discovery by (Jdysseus, the 
conU:.t between Odysseus and Ajax for the pos.session of In'll 
armour, arc legends of comparatively late date, as also that of hi> 
being appointed a judge in the infernal rogions, and having his 
abode in the ‘ Islands uf Die Blest/ 

AchiU'es Ta'tius, called by Suidas, Achine.sStntiu.s, a By- 
zantine rhetorician, wlio probably belonged to the end of the 
5lh or beginning of the oth c., as lie imitates IIeliodoru.s of 
ICmesa. He is the author of a iiceiUiou'^ romance { 7 'he Loves 
of Lcucipps and CUitophon^y which is, notwitlistanding, one of 
file best love-stories of tlie Crocks, It has been edited more 
than once, but the best edition is that of I'r, Jacobs, Leipzig, 
1S21, 2 vols. 8vi). 

Achime'neB, a genus of dicolylcdonoiF: herbs belonging to 
the Older Gesuoaccse. They arc much cultivated for the beauty 
of their flowers and foliage in British stoves an<l greenhouses. 
They increase principally by scaly underground tubers. 


Acholia. When from destruction of the iivcr-ccll*, the ele- 
ments of the bile are nof separated from the blood, jaundice is 
the re.sult. This is A. li is to be distinguished from those cases 
of jaundice 111 whiLh, from obstruction of the biic-ducts, bile is 
prevented from flowing away, and is consequently reabsorbed. 
A, is jaundice fjom suppression; the other condition is jaundice 
from obstruction and Tcabsorption. 

Achromatic (without colour) is the name applied to a com- 
bination of lenses of different kinds of glass, by which chromatic 
aberration (see AiiKURATfON) is ovcicoine, and the image is 
presented to the eye clearly defined and free from colouicd 
fringes. Newton, fiom defective experiments, was led to lielieve 
such A. combinations impossible ; and it is to Dollond that we 
owe the first practical solution of the difficulty. Sec 'Pelbscofe. 


Acids. The most cbaractci i'.tic and important properties of 
A, are, that they ]>osses.s a sour taste, c-ihmr blue vTgelable 
substances red, and combine witli bases <n forTn .salts. The two 
first of lhc.se properties apply only to A. soluble in water, and 
ai*e also possessed by some sails ; the third jiroperty is common 
to all A., and is the most dustiiiclive. Mo't A. contain oxygen, 
and ard called in conse([uence oxy^acids or oxacids. These, 
again, are divided into hydrated and pLfthydnms A., according 
as they contain water (or the elements of water) or not. 

There is a second group of A. which contain no oxygen. 
In them the element hydrogen is always twesont, hence they are 
called hydro-acids or hydracids ; their number is small. . 

Many clusmists of the present day take a diflerent view of the 


nature of A«i and hold that hydrogen is a necessary constituent 
of alt A. 

They define an acid as a compound of hydrogen with an ele- 
ment, or group ct elements^ which yields, when treated, with 
a metallic Ti^dymte, water and a sa/!t; >the hydrt^en of the acid 
becoihing partially or wholly replaced by the metal. 

On this view of tlie constitution of A. only the hydrated 
oxacids and the hydracids elan be it;gard6d as Monging to the list. 
'I'he anhydious A. cease to be called A, and ^ceive the name 
of * Acid Anhydrides.’ The great advantage of this definition 
of A. is, that it establishes a close relation between hydrated 
oxy-acids and the hydracids ; in factf ren^rds all A. from a 
common stand -point, and enables their reactions to be ^pressed 
in a uniform manner. 

By the basicity of an add is understood the number of replace- 
able hydrogen atoms it contains, or, on the old view of the consti- 
tution of A., the number of equivalents of base with which the acid 
can combine. l‘hus, hydrochloric acid (Cl) H is monobasic ; sul- 
phuric acid (SO4) Ila di-basic; phosphoric acid (PO|) tri- 
Imsic. Regarding the nomcnclaiure of A., the hydracids tnvanabW 
have the prefix hydro or hyd^ the suffix ;V, the intermediate syl- 
lable being a contraction of the name of the dement or group of 
elements with which the hydrogen is combined— thus, hyaro^ 
chlor-iCf hydidoddc^ hydro cyanic A. The nomenclature of the 
oxy-acids is more complicated, on account of the greater nQml)er 
*of A. one dement mny form on combining with different propor- 
tions of oxygen. For instance, there are four oxy-acids contain- 
ing chlorine ; — 

lIypo-cblor-ou8 acid, HCIO 
Chlor-ous acid, HClOs 
Chlor-ic acid, HClOj 
Per-chlor-ic acid, HCIO 

The termination /V d#*noteR a high stage of oxidation ; ous^ a low 
stage ; prefix per, suffix ic, the highest stage ; prefix hypo, suffix 
ous, the loi^’est. 

Subjoined is a list of the most important A. 

Hydracids— ' 

Hydrochloric acid (spirit of salt), HCl. 

Hydrocyanic acid (prussic acid), PICN. 

OXY- ACIDS- - {/norjrafiic.) 

N.wV««.. Old View. 

Nitric acid (aqua forth) HNOj IIjONcOs 

Sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) IJgSOi HjOSOj 

Sulphurous acid 

Phosphoric acid H3p04 SHfOPjOg 

Carbonic acid 

(Organic.) 

New Vif,v 

Acetic add ,...CfiH40, 

Citric acid CsHs07 

Tartaric acid .C4H40« 

Oxalic acid C8H2O4 


NO* 

SO, 

SO 


Acidim elry is the nnmc given to the process for determining 
the qiianuty of tree acid in a solution. 

The process is based on the fact, Uiat a certain quantity of an 
alkali will neutralise a definite quantity of any acid, or that an 
equivalent of the alkali neutralises an equivalent of an acid. See 
Equivalents. Thus— 

56 grains* of caustic potash (KMO), or 40 grains of caustic soda 
(NaHO), arc equivalent to, or neutralise— 

49 grains ot sulphuric acid (H8SO4) 

63 giains of nitric acid (HNO3) 

30J grains of hydrocliloric acid (HC!) 

60 grains of acetic acid (CslliOs) 


A solution is said to l:»c neutral when it exerdses no oction on 
vegetable colouring matters. Tincture of blue litmus, if added 
to an acid solution, becomes reddened; if a solution of any 
alkali be now added to this red solution, the acid the latter coii> 
tain«i is gradually neutralised, and when a certain quantity of 
alkali is added, the litmus assumes its original tint. The acid is 
now completely neutralised, and will neilner colour blue litmus 
red nor red litmus blue; This, then, is a means of knowing 
when a solution of acid has been neutralised. Suppose that it 
desired to determine the quantity of sulphuric acid a solution 
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contaiumg this acid in the free or uncombined state. A standard 
sdutian of alkali is first prepared. For this purpose 56 grains 
of caustic potash, or 40 grams of caustic soda (or equivalent 
quantities of the carbonate of potash or soda), is dissolved in 100 
fluid grains of water. 

As 56 grains of caustic potash, or 40 grains of caustic soda, 
neutralise 49 grains of sulphuric acid, it follows that 100 fluid 
grain measures <^f the standard alkaline solution will also neutral- 
ise this quantity iQAl acid. 

A measured quantity of the solution containing the sulphuric 
acid is now taken— say, 100 fluid grains— and to it a drop or two 
of litmus solution is added ; to the red solution thus produced 
the standard alkaline solution is gradually poured in from an 
apparatus called a burette, which is nothing more than a glass 
tube graduated in such a manner as to show how many fluid 
grains of standard solution are being used. The addition of the 
alkali is continued until k is seen by the colour of the litmus 
that the acid is just neutralised. j 

Suppose that 20 fluid grains of the standard alkaline solution j 
ha\'e been required for this purpose, the quantity of sulphuric 
acid is deduced by the following proportion : — 

100 : 49 : : 20 : 9*8 

There are, therefore, 9 8 grains of sulphuric acid in 100 grains 
of the solution. 

In this manner the amount of any acid in a solution can be 
determined. 

Acine'sia, a term used in medicine, meaning paralysis of mo- 
tion, as distinguished from anesthesia, meaning paralysis of 
sensation. I'hc paralysis may be complete or partial in both 
instances. 

A'ci Beal^. an important town, province of Catania, Sicily, 
at the mouth of the small river Aci. It lies near the base of 
Mount Min&, is built of lava, and is noted for its mineral 
waters. The manufactures arc chiefly linen, cotton, and silk ; 
and there is considerable trade in flax, cutlery, filigree-work, 
and grain. In the ncighbouihood is the cave of Polyphemus 
and the grotto of Galatea. Pop. (1872) 35,787. 

Ack'ermaim, Rudolf, bom at Sclmeeberg, .Saxony, in | 
1764, and finally settled in London as a printseller. lie brought 
from Germany the art of lithography, and inaugurated with his 
Forget-me-not the once popular ‘Annuals’ (q, v.) A. greatly 
promoted English science and art, and published many fine : 
topogmphical works, including Histones of West in in.^ter Abbey, | 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities, and the Public Schools. 
He died 30th March 1834. 

Ac'ne, a skin disease, characterised by the presence of small 
isolatcii pu.stiiles, with deep red bases. These pustule.s, after 
suppurating and bursting, leave behind small reddish-coloured 
hard tumours. A. occurs most frequently on the nose, giving 
rise to the appearance called ‘ copper nose.’ 

Ac'olytes, a name first u.sed in the 3d c. to denote an 
inferior order of ecclesiastics who assisted the bishops and 
presbyters in lighting candles or tapers, in handing round the 
bread and wine at the communion, and whose presence was also 
required at the administration of the other sacraments. They 
ranked immediately under the sub-deacons. Since the 7th c. the 
offices of the A, have been performed by lay servitors and boys, 
but the name is still retained in the Roman Catholic Church, 
and an aspirant to the priesthood still passes through a stage 
where he receives the name, and is presented with the candles 
and cups that marked his former duties. 

Aeoncag'ua, one of the highest peaks in the Andes (q. v.), 
22,4^2 feet above the sea-level and 10,500 above the snow-line. 
It gives name to a province (pop. (1868) 1,130,672) and river of 
ChUi, in which kingdom A. is situated. 

Aconltilie is an alkaloid contained in the leaves of the 
monk'S'hood {Aconitnm Napellus). It is a while unciystallisaj^le. 
substance, having a bitter acrid taste. Its chemiceJb composition 
is expressed by the formula C3(,H47N07. It is a virulent poison. 
When rubbed on the skin it causes tingling, followed by numb- 
ness, and is thus used to allay local pain, as rheumatism and 
neuralgia. Tincture, of aconite taken in very small doses dimin- 
ishes ithe pulsations of liie heart, and is very useful in certain 
forms of l^art disease. 

16 


Aooni'timii a genus of plants belonging to the order 
mncuiaeeoft with peculiar irregular flowers. They are natives 
of Europe, Asia, and N. Ame- 
rica. A. NnfelluSf or monk’s- « 

hood, is a aoubtfui native of A 

Britain. All the species, except SR 

A. heterophylhis^ ]H)SScss viru- H J 

Icntly poisonous properties. Tlie ^ 

famous Bikh poison of tfie E. 

Indies is preparecl from several 

Indian ^eclei>. The roots of A. 

ferox are used in Hindostnn for 

poisoning arrows. When an ani- 

mal, such as a tiger, is struck by . 

one of these arrows, it generally 

falls dead within a few seconds. 

The roots of A. Napellus have 
been used by mistake for Horse- 
radish ( q. v.), with fatal results. 

The poisonous property of the 

A. depends on an alkaloid called Aconitum Kapcllus. 

Aconitine (q. v.) A tincture of 

the root is used in cases of heart di.sease. 

A'com, the fniit of the different species of dak. '1 he acom- 
cups of several .species of oak are employed for tanning. See 
Oak and Valonia. 




Acorns Cal.'tinus. 


Ac'orus, a genus of plants belonging to the naiuial order 
AracctF, or the Arum family. A. Calamus, or sweet-smelling 
flag, is a native of Asia, 

and naturalisccl in Europe, v I V 1 V / / 

Britain, and N. America, \ 5 \ /'\ M 

where it grows by the banks U /lA ^ V ' Hf \ 

of ponds and rivers. 'I'hc Vt 1 // ' 

plant, more especially its | I|i Iff / 

farinaceous rhizome, has an V R 

aromatic and bitterish acrid \ f'/' A 

tn.ste; it has been used in 
medical njract ice a>> a sti mu- ^ 

Ian t am. fiild lonic.^ ^Con* 

It IS eaten freely during the 

quantities of it were grown ^ 

in Norfolk, and sent anmi- Acorns Cal;»mu^. 

ally to the London market ; 

but it has now nearly disappeared. The plant very rarely fruits 
in this country. 

Acos'ta, Gahriel, later Uriel, surnamed the ‘Jurist,’ the 
son of a Tortuguese Jew wlio had embraced Christianity, was 
born at Oporto in 1594. For awhile he shared his father’s 
enthusiasm for the new creed, but ultimately lapsed into his 
ancestral faith, and with his mother and brothers quitted Portu- 
gal to settle in Holland, where he submitted to circumcision, 
j and took the name of Uriel. But lie soon began to doubt 
Judaism, as he had doubled Christianity, and was before long 
entangled in controversies with the rabbis. The remainder of 
his life w^ns a succe.ssion of squabbles, persecutions, and impri- 
sonments. Finally, in an access of rage at some intolerable 
chastisements inflicted on him when seeking readmissioii to the 
Synagogue, lie blew out his brains with a pistol, April 1647. 
Among his papers was found an autobiography, which Limborch 
printed in 1687 ; a new Latin edition, with a German version, 
appeared at Leipzig in 1847. His principal work, first pub- 
lished in Portuguese, and afterwards in Latin, is Examrn das 
Treuiicoens Phatiseas conferidas con_ h ley E^crita ( * Examination 
of the Traditions of the Pharisees '^eompared ivith the written 
l^w:’ Amst. 1624). See Tellinek’s A.* 5 Leben und Lehre 
(Zerbst, 1847). 

Aootyle'donous Plants, applied to cryptogams, dr flower- 
less plants, as their spores possess no seed-leaf or cotyledon. 
They comprehend ferns and their allies, mosses, lichens, fungi, 
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* and sea-weeds* AcafyitJatus is the third great class of plants, 
according to the natural system. 

Aoous'tioi (Or. ahtto, 1 hear) is strictly the science of hear- 
ing, but it now embraces all phenomena connected with the ori- 
gin, nature, fornif;, and perceptions of Sound (q. v.) Except as 
regards its applications to music^ A. may be regarded as a wholly 
modem science. The mathematical inVestyprtion of the proper- 
ties of^imd dates from the time of Bacon and" Galileo ; and 
Newton first ahowed how the propagation of souim through any 
medium depends upon the elasticity of that medium. Since then 
the most distinguished mathematicians, such as Lagrange, Euler, 
and Laplace, have brought their powerful analysis to bear upon 
the subject. Considering the extent of our knowledge of acoustic 
principles, it is surprising how little they are regarded in prac- 
tical life. There are many instance.s of halls or churches, spe- 
cially intended Tor speaking in, of which the acoustic ])ioperties 
arc so defective that a speaker finds the greatest difficulty in 
making himself distinctly heard. In some ca.se$ the &ound.s 
cause numerous and perplexing revcrl^eratiops ; in others they 
are almost completely lost on account of the licight of the roof. 

AoquaviVa, a town in the S. of Italy, province of Bari, l6 
miles S. of ilic town of Bari, and a station on the Bari and 
Taranto Railway. It is walled and ditched, has several convents 
and two hospitals. Pop. 6776. 

Ao’qui (Lat. Aquae St.aticlla;), a w.'dled to^vn, province of Ales- 
sandria, N. Italy, on the N. of the Ligurian Apennines. It has 
a fine cathedral and many beautiful buildings. The hot sulphur 
springs, from which it is named, were known to the Romans, 
and arc still a favourite resort of invalids. Pup. 6S24. 

A'cro (A.-S. a fiedd ; comp. Lai. Gr. agrost u 

field; is the stiincbird British measure for the areas of fields. Its 
M7L‘ varies in ciiffcrcnl localitic.s ; thus the Scotch A. and the 
Irish A. are both larger than the Luglisli or standard- A., the 
former in the proportion of 1’27 : l, the latter in the proportion 
oi I ‘62: 1. The Flnglish or stamlard A, contains 4 roods, l6o 
pcrche.s, 4840 square yards, i-ioth of an A. is called a square 
chain, the linear chain iiciug 22 yards. 

A'cre, St Jean d\ the Acc/io of the Old Testament, and the 
Ptoiemais i'i the New Testament, a seaport on the Syrian coast, 
about 8 miles from Mount Carmel. I'he harbourage is unsate, 
the haibour being shallow and exposed. Pop. estimated at 
from 10, boo to 15,000. A. has been the scene of many a bloody 
conflict. It was taken by the Crusaders in I104, by .Sahidin 
in 1187, by the Turks in 1 51 7, by Ibnahim Pasha in 1832, 
and by the English fieet in 1840. i 3 on.ipartc besieged it utisuc- 
cessfully in 1 799. 

Ao'ri, a town in the S. of Italy, province of Cosenza, and 
13 miles N.E. of the town of Cosenza, on the small river 
Macrone, lies in a fertile and beautiful district, and has a pop. of 
about 12,000. 

Ac robat (Gr. nkfon^ extremity, and haitto, I gob a name 
generally given to athletes who vault, and walk or dance on a 
ropp, slack or tight. The ancient acrobats seem to have l.-oen 
as skilful as the modern ones, though some of these perform 
feats of extraordinary difficulty and daring. 

Ac'rofyena, a division of floweilcss plants, whose stcm.s in- 
crease principally by the summit. Ferns, mosses, club-mo.sses, 
and horsetails arc examples of A. The plants aie Acotylcdo- 
nous (q. V.) 

r Acrop'olis, a name applied to the citadel of many Greek 
cities, as Athens, Corinth, Argos, Messene, ttc., because form- 
ing the 'highest part of the city.’ The A. v.^as a centre round 
which a population gruvlually collected, and was not only a 
stronghola, hut a depositary of the treasure and most valuable 
effects of the citizens. 

Aoroit^tio is the Greek name {akrott^ an extremity, and 
stuhoSf a verse) given to a poem the first or last letters of whose 
verses taken together form a complete word, phrase, or sen- 
tence, but most frequently a name. The invention of this spe- 
cies of composition cannot be traced to any particular individual, 
but it originated on the decline of pure classic literature. The 
early French poets, from the time of P'rancis I. lo that of Lou\<i 



XIV., frequently practised it ; but it was perhaps carried to its 
matest perfection by the English Elizabethans. Sir John 
Ilavies has no fewer than twenty-ax poems entitled ' Hymns to 
Asinea,’ every one of which is an A. on the words * Elizabetha 
Regina.' Although the invention oV the A. proper iray l>elong 
to post-classic times, yet traces of something analogous arc 
found in the poetry of the Jews the 119th Fsalm), the 
Latins (Plautus), and the Greek ' Anthology.*^ 

Act, in the general legal sense, denotes the formal execution 
and completion of any legal procedure. 

Act, in the university sense, is an exercise to be done by 
students before taking their degree. It is chiefly in force at 
Cambridge as a test of the comjiarative merits of candidates for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts who aspire to honours. It con- 
sists of a syllogiblic di.scusbion in Latin. 

Act, in the drama, is a portion of a play during which action 
is supposed lo be going on un.seen j it is marked by the fall of 
the curtain. Greek plays were not so divided, action being in- 
dicated by the chorus, who oc cupied the stage when the other 
actors had left. On the Roman stage the play was divided as 
with us. A play seems naturally to divide itself into three 
p.rrts — the expo.‘>ition, the development, and the catastrophe. 

If this be so, it is difficult to see why five acts have come to be 
'considered the proper number. 

Act and Commission is the judicial act of the Court of 
Se.^sion in iScotl.-tnd cmpow'cring a special commissioner to take 
a proof in a legal action. 

Act of Bank'ruptcy, an ostensible proof of inability to 
pay a debt is so called in the law of England. The proof may 
l)C passive on the pait of the debtor as w^ll as active ; thus if 
he allow himself to be arrested for debt he is held to have com- 
mitted .an A. of D. 'I'he Bankrupt Law Consolidation Act, 

12 and 13 Viet., enumerates legal proofs of bankiuptcy; the 
principle of the law being that proof of intention to delay pay- 
ment of a debt, or to defraud a creditor, makes the debtor 
bankrupt. The equiv.'ilent term of Scotch Jaw is ‘Notour 
Bankruptcy regarding which the principle of the law of Scot- 
land is the same as the English. See Bankruptcy. 

Act of God is a legal expression used to signify an occur- 
rence ill which human .action forms no elemem, such as the 
results of lightning. No one is bound to makegood to another 
h'ss so arising. 

Act of Grace, an old Scotch Act (1696) for the relief 
of paupers imifn.suned for debt. 

Act of Parliament is a bill w^bich ha.s been passed by 
both Houses of Tarliament, .and received the assent of the 
Fovereign. Acts of V. are eilhcr//^^//t' or/nzwfr in their scope. 

The term ^lainie is applied only lo the former. A public Act 
affects a comnnmity ; a private Act only regards a private con 
ccni. In England the law is that n statute is in force until 
repealed ; in Scotland, again, it is held that it may become 
obsolete by disuse. Anciently in Scotland Acts of P, were 
procIaimc<l in towns and burghs. The Act of 15S1 declares 
proclamation at the cross of Edinburgh sufficient. But no pro- 
mulg.aljon is now required for an A. of P. to become binding, 
which it does from the ilale of passing, unless it be otherwise 
provided by the Act itself. By the Act 13th Viet, provisions 
are made for the forms of bills submitted to Parliament. There 
is, the title, the preamble, the enacting sections and clauses, and, 
if required, the forms .'ind schedules for working the Act. 

Three volumes preserved in the Court of Exchequer contain 
the earliest Acts of the English Parliament — the first containing 
the Acts before the reign of Edward IIL; the other two, those 
from Edward III. to 7th of Henry VIII. They are all well | 
i written. The printing of Acts began in the reign*of Richard i 
HI. Between iSio and 1824 ten volumes were printed con- ' 
taining the whole Acts of the English Parliament to the end of 1 
the reign of Anne. 

Act of Settlement is the title given to the .statute 12 and 

13 Will. III. c. 2, which regulates the succes.sion to the throne 
of Great Biit.iin. Immediately after the Revolution of r688. 
Parliament had passed an Act by which the succession* w»as 
barred to Roman Catholics, ov to any one married tuxi Roman * 
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Catholic. Tlic same Act settled the crown on the issue of 
Queen Mary, Queen Anne, and King William, but made no 
further provision. This becoming necessary by the death of 
Anne^k son, the Duke of Gloucester, led to the passing of the 
A. of S., resettling the crown upon the line of Elizabeth Queen 
of Bohemia, daughter of James I. of England. Elizabeth and 
her daughter Sophia, Electress of Hanover, having died before 
Queen Anne, tl^ son of Sophia succeeded as George I-, who 
ivas succeeded by^iis son George 11 ., predeceased by his eldest 
.son Frederick Prince of Wales, father of George III., father of 
George IV. and of Edward Duke of Kent, the father of Queen 
Victoria. The inheritance, formerly absolute, is now conditional, 
being limited to the heirs of Elizabeth daughter of James I., 
being Protestants, married to Protestants, and members of the 
Church of England. 

I Aot of Tolera'tion. This title is especially given to the 
Act 1 William and Maiy, c. i8, confirmed by lo Anne, c. 2, 
by which all persons in England dissenting from the Established 
Church, except Roman Catholics and those denying the Trinity, 
are allowed religious freedom. In Scotland the Act allows all 
sectarians to meet for religious services, imposes a penalty 011 
any one disturbing them, and allows the Episcopalian clergy to 
celebrate marriages. The progress of religious toleration since 
the reign of Anne has been slow but steady. 53 Geo. III. c. 
160, removes the disability of those denying the Trinity; 9 
Geo. IV. c. 17, freed Protestant dissenters from the fetters of 
the Test and Corporation Acts (q. v.) ; 15 and 16 Viet. c. 36, 
allows tliem to register their churches, births, deaths, and mar- 
riages with the Registrar-General, freeing them in these matters 
from the supervision of the Church of England. j 

Roman Catholic disabilities were in full force in England, 
and in still greater force in Ireland, in the earlier years of the 

I reign of George HI. The American war extorted some con- 
cession from government in the latter country ; in England the 

[ severer penalties were greatly mitigated in the reign of Geo. III.; 
while 10 Geo. IV. c. 7, commonly called the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Act, admitted the members of that faith in Eng- 
land and in Ireland to almost full civil rights. Liberal progress 
has been continued in the present reign, and 21 and 22 Viet. c. 
59, may be said to have completed the work of religious eman- 
cipation. 

Act of Uniformity is the title of 13 and 14 Car. 11 . c. 4. 
It enacts that the revised Book of Common Piayer be used in 
the parish churches of England, and that the schoolmasters sub- 
scribe a declaration of conformity lo the Liturgy. It also 
required a declaration by the clergymen before the congregation 
of assent to the doctrine and ordinances of the Book of Common 
Prayer, the penalty of refusal being loss of ecclesiastical status. 
Immense numbers of the clergy were thus deprived of their 
livings. 9 and xo Viet. c. 59, repealed a piovision of the Act 
requiring schoolmasters to get a licence from the ordinary to 
entitle them to teach privately. 

Acts of. the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land are binding on all members and judicatories of that 
Church. See Genepal 'Assembly. 

Acts of Sede'runt are rules made by the judges of the 
Court of Session in Scotland for the conduct before them of 
civil and criminal busine-ss. The original power of the court 
to make these rules is derived from a Scotch statute passed in 
1540. More explicit powers are given to the court under com- 
paratively recent statutes ; but Acts passed in virtue of these 
reqiure, with a few exceptions, to be laid before Parliament 
within a limited time. Nine judges are a quorum in passing an 
Act of S. 

Ac'ta Diur'na, the name of a Roman publication resembling 
our newspaper, being a daily record of public affairs. Under 
consulship of Julius Ca?sar it gave an account of the proceed- 
ings of the Senate. Under Augtistus thi.s was stopped. 

Ao'tBr Srudito'rum, the title of one of the oldest and most 
celebrated literary and scientific i<mrnal.s, begun at I.eipzig 






Brit. 
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Ac'ta Sanoto'rum, the collective title of all the old records 
that have come down to us concerning the saints and martyrs of 
the Greek and Latin Churches. The beginnings of this branch 
of ecclesiastical literature are the Acta Jtfartyrum, or accounts of 
the trials, condemnation, and execution of the early Christians 
in the times of persecution. The greater part of these, however, 
were destroyed by an edict of Diocletian, a. D. 303, and the 
rest perished during the inroads of the barbarians in the. 5th c. 
When the Christian religion became dominant, many people 
found a pleasure in collecting the fragmentary notices of the 
martyrs still extant, or the more picture^^que oral traditions of 
the tinies in which they lived. Examples of such collections are 
the Martyrologics or Mcnohjgies of the Pseudo Hieronymus, 
Bede, Rabanus Maurus, &c., tlie Martyrohgium Romanum, the 
Grirroruw, and the Mariyrohgium Rcclesiasticum 
Germameum, By far llie most famous collection, however, of 
the kind, and the one to which the name A. S. has been specially 
given, is that undcriaken by the Bollandists (q. v.), a society of 
learned Jesuits at Antwerp. This vast work, begun in 1C43, 
and not yet finished, though it had reached in 1868 the month 
of Octol^er in the ecclesnistical year, contains the entire literature 
of the .subject, and i.s nor only a colossal monument of human 
industry, but, within certain limiis, is marked by careful and 
even critical treatment. 

Actsa'a. a genus of plants belonging to the natural order 
Ranunculacccp^ so called 
from the fancied lesem- Ajiafe 
blancc of their leaves and 
fruit to iho.se of the elder, 
in Greek akta, A. spicaia^ f 
or baneberry, is the only t 

spccic.s native in Britain, 1 ^ 

being found in tlic lime- ^ J > 

stone district.s of tlie N. 

of England. Its berries are 

black and poisonous. It.s G, 

root has been used %vitli 

good effect in nervous cl is- ' 

.species are grown in our 

ron they arc considered 
valuable medicines by the * ^ 
natives, especially cis a re- 

medy against the bite of Aci«.n spicai.i, 

the rattlesnake, hence they 

arc sometimes called rattlesnake herbs. 

Actce'on, grandson of Cadmus, and trained to hunt by Cheiron, 
was lorn to pieces by hi.s own dogs — Diana, whom he had sur- 
prised while bathing, having changed him into a stag. 

Actinia, a genus of interesting marine animals closely allied 
to the sea-rettles (Acalepha?). The popular names given them 
are animal -jiewers and sea'anemones, from their resemblance to 
flowers wJien they 
are fully expanded. 

They arc found on 
the rocks by the 
.shores of every sea. 

In Britain there aie 
many beautiful ?pc- 
cie.s, but those of 
tropical regions sur- 

briiliancy. The A. 

Jordiaca^ a deep 
crimson species of 

the Mediterranean, is — 

esteemed a del|pecy Acfinia. 

by the Italians, ^ Dr 

M*Bain, at Triatty, near Edinburgh, has an A. caiicd * Grannie/ 
Mcmnhyanthefnum^ which has livcil in a glass tumbler for fifty- 
one year.s, having been taken from the Firth of Forth at North 
Berwick in August 1823, by the late .Sir John G. DalyelL 

Ac'tinism is the property possessed by certain solar rays 
(hence called actinic rays) of producing chemical effects. See 
SrECTRUxM. 
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Ao"tio&» i& its legal sensei means a judicial proceeding^ crimi- 
I naT 01* civil. Civil actions are » 


persona!/ or ‘mixed/ 


The hrst demands restitution of property, the second damages 
for wrong sustained, the third demands both. In the eqmty 
courts of England the word * suit * is used to denote the litiga- 
tion ; *A.' being only applied to procedure at common and 
statute law. The function of an equity court in England is to 
consider the circumstances of the individual case, and, so far as 
legal pfinciple permits, to do what is equitable in it. In Scot- 
land, again, there is no distinction between law and equity in the 
legal administration. While in both countries any one who has 
been actually wronged may seek redress from the law, the law 
of Scotland has this advantage, that any one liaving a latent 
right may have it is, established — by Jaw, even 

though no one is denying the right. The danger of lapse, or 
lapse of proof, by time is thup averted. The necessary A, is 
called ‘ A. of declarator.* There is no analogous procedure in 
the law of Englaiul, though endeavours have been made to in- 
troduce it. 

Ac'tiou, Prin'ciple of Least, is a law of motion first given 
by Maupertuis, and aftci ward.s extended by Lagrange. It may 
be enunciated thus : ‘ The integral of the product of the kinetic 
energy (see Energy) of a .system and the element of time is a 
ninimum,' or in analytical l.ingu.'ige, 5 J 2 ;mv“dt = 0. 

Varyhtff Action is a remarkable extension of the above by Sir 
W. R. Hamilton of Dublin, and consists in an investigation of 
the integral when it is not a minimum. 

Ac'tium (now Azh), a lowm and promontorj* at the entrance 
of the Ambraciot (.uilf (Gulf of Atta), near winch Octavian 
(afterwards Augustus) defe.ated Antony and Cleopatra in the 
famous sca-fight of SejUember 2, li.c. 31. The defeat w'as otving 
maim/ to the flight of Cleopatra with the Egyptian fleet. An- 
tony, infatuated by hi-^ passion, followed her with .several ships, 
and in a few days his land forces furrendered to Octavian. On 
the promontory was a temple of Apollo, where a fe.stival had 
formerly been celebrated in honour of that god. (irateful for 
h’.s victory, Augustus enlarged the tnnplc and revived the festival, 
which was observed quinquennially. He also founded, on llu* 
ojipodte co.vt of ICpirus, Nitopobi (city of vlrlory). 

Acts of the Apostles, the caihest bistorl'^al icconl of the 
Christian Chinch, ionning part of tlie literature of the NewTes- 
l.iment, announces itself as the woik of the same person who 
wrote the third Gospel, who in believed to be ^the beloved 
physician' of Col. iv. 14, and ivliom tradition (A'uephoru^ ; 
Cent.) declares to have been a painter .nl.so. The style of both 
treatises IS similar, even to the usage of particular woids, and no 
one, in early times, except the Marcionitcs and Maiiichwan.s, is j 
knowm to have denied either its authenticity or its genuinene.ss. | 
Baur, the Iiead of the Tubingen School, how'ever, has tried to sliow i 
that instead of being an unsophisticated narrative of the more 
important facts regarding the spread of the gospel, it is a partisan 
effort of the Pauline party in tne 2d c. to vindicate their Master 
and hi.s principles at the expense of the apostle Peter. But 
this view, though urged wdih much critical subtlety, has not 
established itself, and the l)ook still keeps its ground as an evan- 
gelical product of the apostolic age. 

Ac'tuary. In ancient Rome the iutuarii were the recorders 
of the Acta of the Senate ami corporations. In recent times, the 
develnpinent of the business of life assurance has originated a 
distinct profession, whose special function it is to calculate the 
monetary results of the combined elements of rate of interest, the 
laws of probability, and age, with reference to the expectation 
of life. See Life, Expkc i ation of. The members of this 
profession are called actuaries. Many other questions, however, 
besides those connected directly and indirectly with duration of 
life come within the sc ipe of the profession; all practical ques- 
tions do whose solution requires mathematical knowledge of the 
Laws of Probability (q. v.) 

Aoupreas'ure* By this term is meant the occlusion of an 
artery, by means of the pressure of a needle in .such a way as lo 
arrest the flow of blood through it or bleeiling from it. The 
method W'as introduced by the late Sir Jamfcs Simp.son, Bart., .is 
a substitute for the ligature usually employed, but has now been 
abandoned by almost all surgeons. See Woitnds and Anti- 
septics. 


I Ad'ft, a town of the Austro-Huimrian empire, in the Woi- 
wodina, on the river Theiss, 8 miles S. of Zenta. Pop. 9350. 

Adafu'dia, a town of Sudan, Central Africa, in the Fellatab 
country, about 400 miles S.£. of TimbuktUi and 150 mihps W. 
of the Niger. A considerable slave* Hade is carried on here. 
Pop. about 24,00a 

Adagio dial, slow, lingering), a musical term used to signify 
a very slow rate of movement, it comes bett^n ‘ grave ’ and 
* andante,* and is nearly equivalent to ‘largo ' wd ‘ lento.* The 
second part or movement of a sonata or symphony is very fre- 
quently in this time, thus forming on eflective contrast to the 6rst 
movement, which is commonly an ‘ Allegro * (q. v. ) In speaking 
of such a movement, the w'ord A. is used as a substantive, as 
‘ the A. of the Sonata Pathetique,* &c. 

Adal*, or AdeP, the Arabic name given to the sterile mari- 
time country between Abyssinia and the Red Sea, extending as 
far S. as llie Somauli country. 

Ad'albert (of Prague), (he apostle of the Bomssi (mod. 
Prus.sians), was the son of a Bohemian noblemair, and was bom 
in 956 A D. Educated at Magdeburg, he was made Bishop of 
Prague in 9S3, but his zeal for icligion, and his rigid attachment 
to the Usages of the Romish Chuich, involved, biin in quarrels 
with his half-pagan countrymen, in consequence of which he 
quitted his dioctsc for a monastic seclusion in Italy. Recalled 
! to Bohemia in 993, he was forced to leave again wdthin two 
I years, and after visiting Germany, and the monasteries of Tours 
1 and Eleury in Fiance, he Avent to Poland, where he conceived 
I the idea of converting the heathen Borussi. At Danzig he bap- 
tized his first converts, and thence passed into E. Prussia, 
where, how'ever, he was assassinated by a pagan priest on his 
I second attempt to preach the gospel, 23d April 997. Bolcsla\ 
Duke of Poland, it is said, ransomed his corpse with its weight 
in gold, and brought it to llie metropolitan church at Enesen, 
where it wa.*; reporiecl in later times to have woiked miracles. 
A.’s 'day,' as a .'^aiiit and martyr, in llie calendar of the Church, 
falls on the ist of June. 

Ad am, li.c name given in Scripture to the first man. The 
word conveys in licbre'v the sense of ‘redness,’ and may have 
' reference to the earth (Ilcb. adamah^ Gen. ii. 7) from which 
j he was formed. {Edom^ i.a, the ‘red* desert region, is but 
i another form of the name.) In Gen. ii. 23, considered by some 
i scholars to be part of a later narrative (see Genesis and Pen- 
1 TATEUCli), A. calls himself Jsh^ i,t\, ‘one of substance or 
I worth.* I’hc biblical tale is familiar to every one. The Tal 
mudi.sts have spoiled its sir.iple beauty by their tasiele.ss exagger- 
ations. According to them, A. was at fiist a hennaphrodice ; 
his head reached the heavens, .and the splendour of his counte- 
nance outshone the sun. He inspired tlie ar?els themselves 
with fear, and all created things hasiencd to do him reverence. 
But the Lord, wisliful to show liis superior power, caused a 
deep sleep to fall upon A., during which he took away, by a 
curious process, hi.s colossal .stature. His first wife was Lilith 
(i.c., the ‘nlght-spcctrc ’). the mother of the demons, who for- 
tunately fled off through the air. After her departu^, the Lord 
formed Eve from a rib of A., and brought her to him superbly 
appareled. The ' angels descended ana played around them 
upon heavenly instrunicnts ; . un, moon, iuid stars danced in 
j their coiir.scs. But the envy of the angels was now excited, 
and €?ne of their number, the seraph Sammael, seduced Eve 
j from tlie paths of innocence. She and her husband were 
I immediately driven out of Paradise, and forced to wander over 
I the lace of the earth. According to the Koran, all the angels 
•did reverence to A. except Eblis, who was in consequence ex- 
pelled from riiradi.se, which received A. in his place. Here 
Eve was created. In revenge, Eblis seduced the pair, who 
w'erc then driven down to earth and separated. But after a 
time God had compassion upon A., and sent the archangel 
Gabriel to teach him the divine law, which he faithfully fol- 
Iow*ed, and as a reward had Eve restored him on Mount 
Arafat, after the lapse of 200 years. See Eisenmenger s Ent- 
dccktes Jtidenthum (Frankf. 1700), and Herbelot*s Bibliothlqtu 
OrimiaU (Par. ifiq;).— In the New Testament theology A ap- 
pears as the federal head or representative of the human race in 
the covenant of works which God made at the creation. 

Ad'am (of Bremen), an old German chronicler anc^ geo- 
grapher, was a native oi Upper Saxony, and was called to 
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Bremen in 1067 as canon of tUe cathedral and tna^ter sekohrum. 
He died in 1076. His chief work is the Ilhtoria Eeelesiastica 
Hamburgettsis et Bremmsis vkinarumqtte fj^corum Siptmt ah 
Anna 788, ad 1076. It is a storehouse of information about the 
affairs of his own dioccs^ and of the northern countries, Den- 
mark, Su*'eden, and Russia, visited by the devoted missionaries 
of the north. In reference to the Slavic peoples it is especially 
valuable. The work was first printed by Velleius (Cop. 
1579) from a MS.Hisgovered in the monastery of Soroe ; the best 
edition is that of Pertz, in the Monumenta Cermanta JtlistorUa, 

Ad'am, Albrecht, a celebrated German painter of animals 
and battle-scenes, was born at Nordlin^en 1 6th April 1786, and 
died at Munich 28th August 1862. His principal works are a 
scries of pictures representing scenes in the French campaign in 
Russia, of which he was an eyewitness ; a splendid series of 
lithogra])hs (120 in number), entitled I’oyage pUtoresque tnili- 
portraits of the. King of Wunemberg on horseback, and 
of his finest Arabian steeds ; the battle of Moscow, for King 
Ludwig of Bavaria; the battles of Novara and Cnstozza, in llie 
Austrian campaigns against Sardinia ; and the famous fight of 
Zorndoi'f for the Maximilianeum at Munich shortly before his 
death. There is a wonderful life, clearness, and artistic accu- 
racy at)out his ])ieces. As a horse- pain ter, in particular, he had 
no equal among his contemporaries. Four ot his ten children 
became painters, and liave won celebrity — I jcihio and Fraiiz in 
the same style as their father. 

Ad'am, Alexander, LL.D., a celebrated Scotch teacher 
and scholar, w'as a native of RafTord parish, in the county of 
FJgin, and was born in 1741. He was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, became head-master of Watson’s Hospital, 
in the same city, in 1761, and seven years later was appointed 
rector of the Edinburgh High School, a situation which he held 
till his death, December 18, 1 809. A. was a man of high character 
and liberal thought, not uninfluenced by the republican senti- 
ments that sometimes flow from a classical culture. He was, 
moreover, an educational reformer, and his efforts to infuse 
animation and reality into the study of Latin, though much 
opposed by the municipal authorities, and sometimes frustrated, 
conferred a renown on the school which it has never since lost. 
His best known production is his Roman Antiquities (1791 ; 
transl. into German by J. L. Meyer; Erlang. 1806; 2d cd. 
x8x 2 : and into French; Par. xSi8), a work which has fallen 
into disuse since the appearance in later times of larger, more 
accurate, and more searching treatises, but which was long the 
best thing of the kind either in England or Scotland. He w.as 
also the author of a Summarj' of Ancietit Geography and liis- 
(l 794 )f Classical Biography (1800), and a Compendious 
Dictionary of the Latin Tongue (1805). 

Ad'axnde la Halle, sumamed le Bopu d’ Arras (the 
Hunchback of Arras), a trouvlre of the I3lh c., w^as the son of a 
citizen of Arras, and died at Naples about 1287. For the amuse- 
ment of the Neapolitan court he compo'icd, shortly before his 
death, Li feu de Robin et de Marion ^ a i>astoral operatic comedy, 
which is printed in the Melanges de la SocM des Bibliophiles 
Fran^ais (Par. 1822). Other productions of A.’s are, Li yett 
ifAdattj Li CongU d*Adan d* Arras^ C\*st dit Roi de .S'eVA', and a 
number of songs and rondeaux, wliich may be found in Roquefort ; 
£tat de la Foisie Fran^aise aux dousitme et freizi^me Silclcs. 
Like most of the poets of his age, A. composed the music for his 
works, and followed the notation invented by Arezzo. The 
Li Jeu de Robin et Marion is the oldest comedy of modern 
Europe; it is a real operatic work, is divided into scenes, has 
the dialogue interruj)ted with music, and has eleven dramatis 
persona. It gives A. a claim to be considered one of the founders 
of the French theatre. 

Ad'axn, Heldiior, a German scholar . and writer, born in 
Silesia abnnt the middle of the i6th g., became rector of the 
College of Heidelberg, and died in 1622, His chief works are, 
Apogre^hum Monumentcrum I/cidelbergiensium ; Farodue et 
Metaphrases Horatiana; Vita Gernianorum Phiipsophoyum; De- 
cades duetj Continenies Viias Theologortnn exterorum Frincipum, 
Moreri and Baylc, the great eucyclopDedists, made liberal use of 
the writit^ of this laborious author. 

AdfttlXXf HobuCt, architect, born at Edinburgh in 1728, and 
^ ' educated univerrity there. He proceeded to Italy in 1754, 
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and thence to Spalatro in Dalmatia, where he made drawings of 
the ruins of Diocletian’s palace, 'niese he published in 1763, 
on his return to England, under the title Ruins ef the Palace 
of the Emperor Dioclesuin at Spalatro^ in Dahnatia^ a magnih* 
cent work, containing 71 plates. He soon acquired such dis* 
tinction in his profesuon that he was appointed architect to the 
king. In conjunction with his brother James, he executed many 
public and private buildings, among which are Caenwood 
House, Luton House ; the Register House, the UniVersity 
buildings, and St Georjge’s Church, in Edinburgh ; the Glasgow 
Infirmary, the Adelphi buildings, London, the gateway of the 
Admiralty, &c. His designs, though marred by a fondness for 
minute ornamentation, exhibit good and even elegmit taste. In 
1768 he was returned to Parliament for Kinross-shire. He died 
3d March 1792, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, in which 
there is a tablet to his memory. 

Ad'amites, or Adam'ians, an ecclesiastical sect of the 2d 
c., of Gnostic tendencies, who sought to bring back the state of 
innocence that existed before llie Fall by abstaining from all 
sensual gratifications. They rejected marriage, went about 
naked, &c., but soon got involved in moral confusions, which 
ended in a w'orse licentiousness than that against wduch they had 
originally testified. In the t5th c. a f.malical sect of the same 
name appeared in Bohemia and Moravia. They also called 
themselves Picards (from their fouiulei, Picard), and * Brethren 
of the Free Spirit.’ Among other wild crotchets, they declared 
for the abolition of the j^riesthood and a community of wives. 
Both Hussites and Catholics naturally disliked them, but in 
spite of great persecution from both paitics they managed to 
survive, and as late as 1849, when the edict of religious tolera- 
tion was issued by the Austrian government, some A. reajqiean d 
and actually began to proselytise. 

Ad'amnan, or Adomnan, an Irish saint and ecclesiastic, 
best known as the biographer of St Columba, was born in Donegal 
about A.D. 624. He belonged to one of the gieat families in the 
N. of Ireland, and in consequence exercised considerable influence 
in secular as w'cll as ecclesiastical affairs. At the age ot fifty, 
five he was chosen abbot of Ily or Iona, and niled that famous 
moj'-’^ry for twenty-five yeai.s. It cannot, however, l>e said 
that im rule was a success, for during one of his visits to Aid- 
frid King of Norihumbria, whose acquaintance he had made in 
Ireland, he became converted to the Homan view of the (rue 
lime for celebrating Faster, and provoked bitter opj>osiiion 
among the Scoto-Irish clergy by seeking to introduce the foreign 
usage on his return to Iona. The last years of his life were 
spent mainly in Ireland, but he died in Iona A.D. 704. A.’s Vita 
Sancti Columba (‘ Life of Saint Columba ’) is a work of great 
value for the light w’hich it throws on the dark ricti:.li times, 
which were soon after again swallowed up in gloom, and on the 
peculiarities of that Scoto-Irish Christianity which w’as par- 
tially intlependent of Koine. ■ It was first printed at Ingolstadt 
in 1619, but the latest and best c<lilion of the work i.s that exe- 
cuted by Dr Reeves in 1857 for the Bannatync Society of Edin- 
burgh and the Irisli Archteological Society, and which, with an 
English translation, finriis (1875) the 6lh volume of the admirable 
series of Scottish I/istonans in course of publication by Edmon- 
ston and Douglas (F.dinb.) A. also wrote, from information 
furni.slicd to him by a F rench bisbop, an account of the Holy 
Land, which is the cailiesl we ])os‘>es.s belonging to the dark ages, 

Ad'am's Bridge, a spit of shoaK, 60 miles long, reaching 
from the jiciunsula of Ilindo&tan to Cc-ylon. There are two open- 
ing.? in the barrier, but those only allow .small craft to pass. 

Ad'axn’B Needle, the popular name for Yucca (q. v.). 

Ad'azn’e Beak, a mountain in the S. of Ceylon, 7420 feel’ 
high. On the platform at the summit of the granite peak there 
is a deej) impression like that stamped by a monster foot, which 
is an object of curious tradition. The Mohammedans believe 
that arter Adam W'as cxiicUed from the garden of Eden, he did 
penance on this spot by standing on one foot for a thousand 
years. The Buddhists regard the indented mark as tlic Sri-pada, 
or holy footprint of Buddha. The place attracts immense num- 
bers of pilgrims. 

Ad'anxB, John, second president of the United States, was 
born at Braintree, Massachusetts, October 19, 1735, educated 
at Il.irvard College, and afterwards qualified himself for the bar, 
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He removed to Boatoa in 1 765 , and soon acquired a profes* 
ijional reputatioiL He was a member of the con^ss which i 
met at Pkladelphia in September 1774, and strongly Supported 
Jeffieison and Lee in their proposal for total separation from 
the mother country. In Novembci- 1784 A, signed the pre- i 
Itimnaries of a peace with Britain, and was American minister in 
tiondon in 1 785. There he published his Drfence of the Comttiu* 
Hens oj Government of the United States ( 1 787), la 1 789 he was 
decteoVice-presidentof the United States, and president in 1797, 
The latter part of his life was devoted to agriculture and litera- 
ture, and he died 4th July 1826. 

Adlama, Jobn Couch, astronomer and malliematlcian, born 
near Bodmin, June 5, 1819. Entering St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, he was senior wrangler in 1843, and aftei wards fellow and 
tutor. In 1S41 he began to investigate the irregularities of the 
motion of Uranus, which in October 1S45 he showed to be caused 
by an unknown planet within a tlcfmile range. Le Vciriers an- 
nouncement of the same import was made on the loth of Novem- 
ber following. The discoveries being independent, the Koyal 
Astronomical Society gave each a printed lestiinonial, instead 
of awarding its gold medal to either. In 1858 A. became 
Lowndean Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge. 

Ad'ams, John Quincy, sixth president of the United 
States, and son of John Adams the second president, was born 
at Braintree, Massachusetts, i ith July 1767. While but a youth 
he accomp.inied his father to Pari.s, whcfe he acquired a tho- 
rough command of the French langiuige, which in Ins subsequent 
career proved of great importance to him. After gra<iuating at 
Harvard College he <le voted himself to legal pursuits, and to 
writing for the press. He was sent as minister to the Hague in 
*794 i minister at Berlin 1800-1801 ; and in 1803 was 
elcried to the .Senate of the United States. After being for s(»me 
yeais professor of thetoric in Harvard College, he was in iSxo 
appointed by Madison minister to Russia, whence he wac trans- 
ferred in 1815 to London. In 1817 he \va.s appointed secretary 
of state, and obtained the presidency in 1825. From 1830 til! 
his death, 23d February 1848, he w'as a member of the House of 
Repre.scntalives, and latterly an uncompromising advocate of 
the abolition of slavery, From a parly point of view, his ]ioli- 
tical career was somewhat .shifty, but he was much superior in 
knowledge and intelligence to the majority of Ameilcati .states- 
men. See Memoirs o/yohn Quincy Adams^ the first two vuls. 
of which appeared in 1874 (Piiiladclphia, Lijipincott & Co.) 

Ad'anu, Samuel, a prominent leader in the movement.s 
that led to the sepamiion of the American colonies from Bi itain, 
bom at Boston, U.S., 27lh September 1722. lie graduated at 
Harvard in 1743, became a memlicr of the legislature in 1766, 
and ten years later signed the Declaration of IndepL-ndence. 
From 17^ to 1794 he was licutcnant-govemor of Massachusetts, 
governor for the succeeding three years, and died at Boston, 2d 
October 1802. A. was an eager, passionate, obstinate republi- 
can, who won and deserved the title of the American Cato, 

Ad'ftmson, Patrick, a notalde Scotch ecclesiastic and an 
elegant scholar, born in Perth 1543. He studied at St Andrews, 
became minister of Ceres in the Reformed Church, passed some 
years on the Continent as tutor to the son of Macgill of Rankcil- 
lor, one of the Lords of Session, esc.aping with difficulty from the 
massacre of St Bartholomew, and returned to Scotland in 1570 
to find a jiarty among the nobles bent on keeping up Episcopacy 
in the Kirk of Knox. The remainder of his career is part of the 
ecclesiastical history of the time. Appointed minister of Paisley 
by the General Assembly, he soon after (1577) amazed his breth- 
ren by accepting fiom tne Regent Morton the yet unaboiished 
office of Archbishop of St Andrews, and liencefortli was almost 
at open war with the General Assembly, of which, however, till 
his excommunication, he continued to be a member. His shifty, 
unprincipled, and worldly polic>' closed in disaster and misfortune. 
Kjng James neglcccecl him in liis later years, and bestowed the 
revenues of his see on a favourite. Dfiver, to de.spair by debt, 
disgrace, and misery, he sent a * recantation ’ of his anti- Presby- 
terian policy to the Synod of Fife ; the e.vcoTnmunication was 
taken off, but he died in the first stages of his humiliation, 
February 19, 1592. A collection of the b^.st of A.’s writings 
was published by his son-in-law, Thomas Wilson (Lond. 1619). 
As a Liatin poet be may almost rank with Buchanan or Melville. 

Ada'zia, the capital of a Turkish vilayet of the same name, 
Asia Minor, on the river Seihun, 120 miles N. W. of Aleppo. It 


was founded by the caliph Ilaroun al Roschid, on the site of the 
anc. Antiochia ad Sarum^ and commands the passes of the Tau- 
rus mountains. It is now a chief place of trade between Syria 


and Asia Minor. Pop. 30,000, mostly Turks. 

Ad'annon, Uich^ an eminent French botanist of Scotch 
extraction, born at Aix in Provence 7th April I 727 i studied Ids 
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favourite science at Paris under M. M. Jussieu, sailed for Senegal 
in Africa when only twenty-one years of age, and after a five years* 
residence returned to Europe with a valuable erection of speci- 
mens in natural history. In x 757 appeared His Jfistoire Naturelle 


Adansonia digiuta. 


mens in natural history. In x 757 appeared His Histoire Naturelle 
du Smfgal^ and in 1763 his Families des Plantes^ in which he endea- 
voured unsuccessfully to supersede tlie Linnsean system of classi- 
fication. 1 1 is proposal (1774) to the Acad^mie des Sciences of an 
immense encyclopaedic work on his peculiar method of classifi- 
cation was not adopted, and the rest of his life was spent in soli- 
tary speculation, and in amassing materials for a W'ork that was 
never to be finished or even published. He died at Paris 3d 
August x8o6. See Cuvier’s Eh^e A damon in the Reeueil des 
£loi ys J 2 is/ori^uesy &c. (Pans, 1819), 

Adanaon'ia, a genus of trees belonging to the natural order 
Bonibacece, There are only two known species. A . digitaUh 
the baobab, sour 
gourd or mon- 
key-bread, com- 
mon in several 
parts of Afiica. 

Its stem is sliurt, 
but grows to a 
great thickness. 

It has been 
spoken ot as 
* the tree of a 
thousand years,* 

I and *the oldest 
organic monu- 

I ment of our 

globe. Adan- Adansonia digitota. 

son, whose name 

the genus bears, and who travelled in Senegal in last century, 
met witli two trees, one <jf which was 30 feet in diameter, and 
which be supposed to be 5150 years old. Livingstone says, * I 
urould back a true vmvana Uhe native name for it at Lake Ngami) 
against a dozen floods, provided you do not boil it in salt water; 
but I cannot believe lliat any of those now alive bad a chance of 
being subjected to the experiment of even the Noachian deluge.’ 

7 'he wood of the baobab is soft, but the inner baik yields a strong 
fibre. The stems often become hollow, owing to the attack of a 
fungus, and within the-se hollows the natives susj>cnd the bodies 
of those who are lefuscd the honour of burial. A. GregofH is 
a native of N. Australia, and in called the cream-of-tartar tree 
from the agreeable acid taste of its fruit. 

Add'a (Lat. Addua\ a river of Lombardy, rises in the 
Rliician Aljw. After flowing through Lake Como, it crosses 
tile plain ol Lombardy, parses Lodi and Pizzighetoiic, and about 
8 miles above Cremona joins the Po, 

Add'a, a 'small lizaid found in the East. It is supphsed to be 
cffic.'iciou'S in ca.ses of ciuaneous diseases, to which Arabs an^l 
Eg)q)tians are very subject. ^ 

Add'er, a venomous reptile of the serpent kiiiLk .See Viper. 
Add'er's Tongue, the English name of a small British fern, 

OpU io'^lassu V/ vul^atum, 

Add'iBCombe. Sec C.\det. 

. Addison. Joseph, the m«>sr exquisite of English essayists 
of society, the founder of our periodical literature, and a poet of 
graceful genius, was the son of the Rev. L. Addison, Bean of 
Lichfield, and was bom at Mikston in AViltshire, 1st May 1672. 

Sent to the Charterhou.se School, Loudon, he llieie, as a boy, 
made the acquaintance of Steele, ^terwards his coadjutor on the 
Tatler and Spectator. At fifteen he entered Oxforiv, w’herejie 
signalised himself by the peculiar excellence of his Latin verse, 
and graduated M.A. in 1693. Having secured the patronage 
of Lord Keeper Somers, and obtained a pension of CltXi a 
year, he travelled in Italy for two yeai's, returning to England 
in 1703. During his residence in Italy, he penned his poetical 
Letter to Lord Halifax, in which his classic enthusiasm gives 
an unwonted ardour to his verse. In 1704 he wrote The Siwi- 
poigft, a poem addressed to the Duke of Marlborough, c^ebrating ^ 
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his 'famous victory ’ of Blenheim, became member of parliament 
for Malmsbury in 1708, and so rapid and fortunate was his public 
career that in 1717 he was appointed secretary of state. In the 
previous year he had married the Dowager-Countess of War- 
wick-~a union which did pot yield him any happiness. He died 
at HollafAl House 17th June 1719. A. commenced to write for 
the Tatler Kn 1 709, and for its successor the S^tator in, 1 71 1. 
His tragedy of Cato^ produced in 1713, met with unbounded suc- 
cess. Whigs ainf Tories vied with each other in the enthusiasm 
of their admiration. The work seemed immortal, but is long 
since dead. A. is also the author of an unfinished work on The 
Evidences 0/ the Christian Religion^ and of numerous pamphlets, 
poetical epistles, and political articles. Of his poetry one or 
two sacred pieces will endure as long as the language ; but it is 
as an essayist that he maintains his place among the illustrious 
of Kiiglish authors. For humour, exquisite in ingenuity, play- 
fulness, and poetic grace ; for satire, incisive as it was wise and 
wholesome ; and for amoral inlluence powerful enough to elevate 
the tone of social intercourse even of his own day, the essays 
of the Spectator remain unsurpassed. The most complete edition 
of A.'s works is Greene’s (6 vols,, New York and Lend. 1S54). 
See also The Life of A, by Miss Lucy Aiken (2 vols. Loud. iSq^). 

Addison’s Disease. This name is given to a peculiar form o'* 
disease first described by Dr Addison of London. It is character- 
ised by antemia, or a deficiency of the coloured corpuscles of the 
I blood, great and progressive debility, loss of appetite, faintness, 

I flabbiness of the muscles, and a peculiar brownish or dingy dis- 
coloration of the skin. It is associated, though not invariably, 
with disease of the supra-renal capsules, two small ductless 
glands placed in close proximity to the kidneys. y\ . ’s D. is in- 
variably fatal, and is not amenable to any known treatment. 

Addiction is a mathematical operation by which two or 
more quantities are put together so as to form one new quan- 
tity, which is said to be the sum of the original quantities. In 
arithmetic the distinctive mark of A. is + (plus). In algebra, 
however, there is an extension of meaning, not only -H, but 
also - (minus) being employed ; and these two signs are con- 
nected by the law, + a - a = o ; or if + a be added to - a, 
the result is zero. 

Ad'elaer, Oort Sivertsen, a famous admiial, bom 1622 
at Brevig in Norway, entered the Dutch navy at the age of 
fifteen, and subsequently fought for the republic of Venice 
against the Turks. On one occasion near the Dardanelles in 
1054, A. won a most brilliant victory over the Ottoman fleet. 
With a single ship he broke a line of 65 galley.s, sent 15 to the 
bottom, burnt several others, and destroyed about 5000 of the 
enemy. In i66i he left the Venetian service. Frederick III. 
of Denmark, who made him a splendid ofler in respect of salary, 
obtained hi.s services in 1663, and in 1675 he was ap^pointed 
admiral-in-chief of the Danish fleet, but died at Copenhagen in 
the same year. 

Ad'elaide, the capital of S. Australia, founded in 1836, lies 
on both banks of the river Torrens, about 7 miles E. of the Gulf 
of St Vincent, in 34® 45' S. lat., and 138® 26' E. long. It is 
built on a sandy plain, and walled in on the E. and .S. by the 
Mount Lofty range (2100 feet). The streets run at right angles, 
and are broad and well kept. A. possesses a number of hand- 
some public buildings, chief among them, in addition to those 
occupied by the governor, the legislature, and government de- 
partments, being the South Australian Institute and the Hospi- 
tal, and several other charitable institutions. The number of 
churches is remarkable. A. is lighted with gas, and Avell sup- 
plied with water from reservoirs several miles distant. It has 
oeautifiil botanical garden.s, and is surrounded by a public de- 
mesne half a mile wide, called the Parklands. A. supports four 
daily and nine weekly uewspa]^ei’s, besides several monthly 
publications. It is a see of the Anglican and Roman Catholic 
C'hurchcs. ^Vn Anglican cathedral was consecrated in 1878. 
Fop. (1S73) 29,000. 

Ad'elsberg, a market town of Camiola,*22 miles N.E. of 
Tdeste, in the vicinity of which is the largest stsdactite cavern 
iu Europe. This cavern is of double form, the larger chamber 
being 855^ fefit fretted with beautiful stalactites, and re- 
Sonaij^t with |he tnu^ic of a rapid stream. The cavern is in the 
care of guides, who show it by torchlight. 


Ad'elungi Johaxm Ohxietoph, a once notable philolpgut, 
bom in Pomerania 8th August 17321 studied at Halle, became 
a professor at Erfurt 1759, and librarian at Dresden 1787, where 
he died 10th September 1806. He b best known by hb Mithri^> 
dates Oder AU^emeine ^aehenkunde^ odly one volume of which 
he lived to publish. Inree additional volumes were added 
Vater (1809-17). Other works of A., of much use in their day, 
though now superseded, are hb Versuch eines voUstandi^ gram^ 
mattsch - kritischen Worterhuhs der Hochdmtschm Mundart 
(Leipz. 1774-86 ; 2d ed. 1793-1801), and Aeltere Gesekichte der 
Eeutschett, ihrer Sprache tend Literature 

A'den, a free port and peninsula in the S. W. of Arabia, at the 
base of a mountain range which ri.ses to the height of 1 776 feet. 1 1 
was called Aden or Eden (Paradise) by the Arabs, because of its 
rich trade and splendid climate. The town lies in a hollow formed 
by tlie vast crater of an extinct volcano, anti has capital harbours. 
It was a flourishing entrepfit in the ancient commercial world, 
being known to the Greeks and Romans under the name of 
Adana or Athana. The town played an important part under 
the liimyaritc, Abyssinian, and Sassanide dynasties, was long the 
capital of Yemen, and the greatest emporium in Arabia for the 
products of Southern Asia and E. Africa. It first began to de- 
cline under Turkish rule (1538- 1630). and continued to do so under 
all changes, until it passed into the hands of the British in 1839 
It is now a strong garrison, a coal-dcpfit for Indian steamers, and 
a station 6f tlie Indo-Eurojiean telegraph line. It is rapidly 
inci casing in trade and popufation. An extensive range of rock- 
cisterns was lately discovered, capable of holding 30.000,000 
galls. In 1876- 77 the sea-borne liade was valued at ^ 5, 000,000, 
not including mere tran.shipments. Area of .settlement, ii sq. 
miles; pop. (1877) 19.2S9. 

Adeuantliera, a genus of leguminous plants, principally 
indigenous to India. Ae pa 7 ' 0 fnua is a large E. Indian tree, 
from the wood of which a dye ja obtained. TJie Brahmins use 
the dye fin marking their foiehcads alter their ablutions. The 
seeds of the tiec aie bright scailet, and are used by jew’dlers in 
the East as w^eights, each seed being very uniformly lour grains. 
They arc somctime.s u-cd for food, or made into bracelets and 
other oinamcutal .ai tides. 

inflammation of a lymphatic gland. It usually 
proceeds to suppuration and destruction of the gland. It is 
common in the cervical gl.inds of children while recovering from 
eruptive fevers, more especially in those of a strumous habit of 
body. Inflammation of the glands of the groin frequently fol- 
lows venereal disorders, and is then termed a bubo. 

Adenoma, a tumour of tlie mammar)' gland, consisting of an 
hyjxirtropliied condition of the proper gland structure. The 
term is also sometimes applied to any tumour formed by hyper- 
trophy found in lymphatic glands. 

Ader'no (anc. Adranum)^ a towm of Sicily near the river 
Siindo, 17 miles N.W. of Catania. It lies at the foot of Mount 
Etna, and is built chiefly of lava. Convents and nunneries 
abound in the place. Pop. 13,000. 

Adhe'sion is a kind of attraction subsisting between two 
separate bodies, by which they tend to remain attached to each 
other when their surfaces arc brought into contact. The most 
interesting cases are those with respect to solids and gases, wdiich 
latter become so condensed that in many instances their chemical 
action is increased. Thus oxygen is so condensed on the sur- 
face of spongy platinum, that it will unite at once with hydro- 
gen to form water without the application of heat. 

Adhesion, a term employed in pathology to ex]wcss the 
union between tw'O cut surfaces or between two membranes by 
the effusion of lymph between the opposed surfaces. The kind 
of lymph necessary is called plastic or fibrinous, because it tends 
rapidly to become developed into connective tissue, and to be 
supplied by. blood-vessels. Thus the parts become firmly and 
permanently united. 

Adi'abatio Dines are curves which express the relation 
between the pressure and volume of a gas of given mass, the 
quantity of heat in the gas being constant. Hence, as the 
volume increases, not only the pressure but also the temperature 
decreases. Accordingly these lines cut successive equal tem- 
perature lines, which represent the variation of pressure with 
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Toliim<> tuppoiing the temperature censtaut These curves 
ate of immense service ia treating of Thermodynamics v.) 
JLdiaa'tuxaf a genus of ferns. See Maidenhair. 

▲'digd, a river of N. Italy, rises in the Rhaetian Alps, 
dows £. into the T3nrol, then turns to the S., passing Trent, 
Royeredo, and Verona, and enters the Adriatic about 5 miles 
below Chioggia. Next to the Po, it is the largest tiver in 
* Italy, having a course of about 250 miles. It is a means of 
, transit for tne trade between Germany and Italy ; nearly 200 

I flour and rice mills are driven by it ; but it is subject to over- 
flowings. Near the A. the Austrians gained a triple victory 
over the French in March and April 1799. 

Adlpooerfl* This is a fatty substance formed under certain 
conditions in the dead body when exTX)sed to the action of water 
or a damp soil. It is an unctuous soapy substance, varying in 
colour from a pale while to yellow or brown. It melts at 202" 
F., and bums like spermaceti, but with an ammoniacal odour 
i It is essentially a kind of soap produced by the union of the fatty 
acids of the fat of the body with ammonia. Many specimens 
might be termed oleate or stearate of ammonia. It is supposed 
that during decomposition ammonia is formed from the breaking 
up of the muscular structures. This unites with ilie fatty acid 
of the fat to form A. After being converted into A., the body 
may retain this condition for many years. Bodies immersed m 
hard water containing lime, or buried in graveyards traversed by 
water which has percolated through chalk, produce a harder kind 
of A., which consists of oleate or stearate of lime. 

Ad'jeotive is the name given to' that part of speech which 
adds io the meaning of a noun, by the mention of some circum- 
' stance or quality that renders our knowledge more definite. In 
I doing this the A. necc-ssarily narrou's the range of the noun. 

I For evaiTq)le, the term * rose ' is applicable to all kinds of roses, 

I but 'red rose' denotes only om kind. The image pieicnted to 
I the mind is more distinct, but all other classes of possible images 
I - such as white roses — are wholly excluded. It is not true that 
always qualifies a noun. It may only express an acci- 
( :al circumstance or peculiarity., Thus in the phrase * three 
i,* three obviously does not express any quality or property 
/erent in men, as ^vv/doe.s in the phrase * red rose.’ We ren- 
/r the term ‘men’ less vague in point of number by the intro- 
Tiction of an external and separable accident. Adjectives are 
dassified according to their characteristics into those of quality^ \ 
uantity (in which may be included ‘number’ and distribution), j 
id pronominal adjectives. In modem English the A. is in- 
jected only for com])aiison. 

• A^'u’dication is a term in the law of I^ngland and in the law 
X)f Scotland ; but the meaning in the formei differs from that in the 
latter. In English law, A. is the fiat of court by which a debtor 
is adjudged bankrupt, and his estate and effects made the property 
of his creditors. The A. proceeds upon a petition to the court 
by a creditor, or more Ihan one, setting forth that the debtor has 
committed an Act r>f Bankruptcy (q. v.) See also Bankrui’TCV. 

In Scotch law there are various kinds of A. Adjudication far 
Debt is a process by whicli a creditor attaches the land or other 
heritable estate of his debtor. The process applies to heritable 
estate (see Heritable and Movable) in its widest signiheacion. | 
Adjtidk ation contra IlcrredUatefn Jacentem, W h en the debtor’s 
apparent heir renounces this succession, the creditor obtains a 
decree comitwnis causa. This A. carries right to the rents due 
prior to the date of the decree, and is redeemable within seven 
years by any coadjudging creditor, cither of the deceased debtor 1 
or of the heir who has renounced. 

Adjudication in Security is the form to be followed when the 
claim is contingent or latent. The debtor must be ver^ens ad 
ina/iantf or other creditors must be adjudging. 

Adjudication in Implement is a form for completing a defee- 
tive title. 

Adjudication on Trust Bond is a mode of making up titles to 
heritage where an heir is apprehensive about incurring repre- 
sentation of his predecessor. 

Adjudication on Trust Disposition is a similar legal choice. 
Adjudication Declaratory is a form of action appropriately 
, classed with adjudication.s. 

AdjuiVmeiXt, in the law of insurance, is the fixing the amount 
\ of indemnity which the insurer is entitled to under his policy, 
^>And the adjusting of the loss among the underw'riters. In corp- 
plicated or disputed cases a professmnal referee is usually chosen. 


The A. is not legally binding, but it is held to transfer the onus 
probandi from the insurer to the underwriter. 

Ad'jtttasit (Lat. cujjuvare^ to help) is the title of the officer 
who assists the commander of a regiment or fort. He keeps 
the books of the regiment, promulgates orders, inspects gen' 
erally, and notes all infraction of discipline. The Adjutant- 
General assists the general of an army. The Adjutant- General 
of the Forces is an important officer qf the Hors^ Guards. 

Ad'jutant, the English name for Leptoptilo^ Argala, a laige 
Indian bird allied to the stork. The natives call it argala. It 

is of great use in removing noxi- jjg 

ous animals and carrion, on 

which it feeds. Its capacity of 

swallowing is remarkable, mak- n 

ing but one mouthful of any sub- 

stance agreeable to its iancy a 

foot square. Marabou feathers 

are obtained from its wings, as 

well as from a Senegal species. 

Adjy gu'rh, a town of Briti sh 
India, Presidency of Bengal, 
about 100 miles S.W. of Alla- M I 

habad. It is notable only for its | w 

fortress, which occupies an iso- - - 

rated granite hill, and contains 
witliin it the ruins of richly- 
sculptured temples, whose archi- — ^ 
tcctuie resembles that of the Adjutant, 

Deccan and the Carnatic. Pop. 50CX). 

Ad Lib'itum (in Ital. a piacere\ an expression sometimes 
met with on the tiilepage of musical compositions with refer- 
ence to their execution by different in<^truments. For instance, a 
Sonata for the piano, with horn and flute or violoncello ad lib,: 
it being left to the performer to choose one of the three instru- 
ments for accompaniment. It means also that the solo singer 
or player may introduce a spontaneous ornament or leave it out. 

Admmistra'tion and Administrator. In England, 
when any one dies inteslate or without appointing an executor, 
or w»hen an executor declines to act, the ordinary or bishop of 
his diocese appoints some one to ‘administer’ — that is, to collect 
and distribute his property. The personal property of the de- 
ceased vests in the A. from the date of grant of letters of A. 
In ancient times the right to administer fell to the crown ; but 
by Magna Charta it was given to friends and relatives, under 
direction of the Church. Under ecclesiastical guidance, however, j 
benefleiaries found that wliat seemed to them an undue share 
w^as applied to ‘pious u.*:cs.’ This view^ led to tlie passing of an 
Act under Edward III., by which the right to A. vsls given *to 
nearest and most lawful friends.’ .See llXECUTOR. 

Administra tion, in politics, is usually used in England to 
denote the sovereign’s Cabinet or Ministry (q. v.). In Us larger 
scn.'.e it dei.otes the wliolc cxennivc machinery of a slate. 

Administra'tion of Charities is chiefly regulated by 
16 and 17 Vict. c. IJ 7 , giving powers to the crown to appoint 
ofliccis for the pm pose. The lelative claims of the English and ! 
Roman Catholic Churches me equitably provided for. Chari- 1 
ties moie or Ic.-^s d intend ing on voluntary contribution are exempt ! 
from the op.'raiion of tlie Act. j 

Administrator 'in -Law in Scotch law, the office of I 

Tutor or Cuiator (ti. v.) for one in Pupilage or Minority (q. v.) ; i 
belongs to the falner, who has jurisdiction over all property 
bequeathed to the child, unless otherwise provided by the be- 
quest. It ceases if the child discontinues to live with tne father, 
unless he coutiiiues to live at his expense. It ceases on the 
marriage of a daughter. 

Admiral, the title of the highest rank of naval officers. The 
word probably comes from the Arabic Fmir or Amirt ‘lord,’ 
and was originally written in English * AmiraP or ‘Anlmiral* {eg., 
Paradise Lost, B. i. 1 . 293, 294), ‘ To be the mast of some great 
ammirai’). It is so preserved in French. The fiv.sl English ‘ Ad- 
miral of the Seas’ mentioned is William de Leybourne, 1286. 
The title under which the powers of this office w^ere subsequently 
held w'as Lord High Admiral of England. The last Lord High 
Admiral w^as the Duke of Clarence, afterw^ards William IV. The 
administrative functions which belonged to the oflice aroMiow 
vested in the Lords CommisHonmof the Admiralty ; 004 the judi- 
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cial authority which belonged to it is exercised by the Court 
of Admiralty. In the British navy there are three classes of 
Mmirals—Admiralsi Vice-Admirals, and Rear-Admirals. The 
admiral carries his colours at the main, the vice-admiral at the 
fore, and the rear-admiral at the mizxen mast-head. Admiral 
of the Fleet is a higher rank conferred at the will of the sovereign. 

Ad'miralty Oourt. The jurisdiction of this court now 
embraces all qif^^slions relating to war prizes and piracy. Abroad, 
the Vice- Admiralty courts have jurisdiction in the latter ques- 
tions. While the office of Lord High Admiral existed, the 
judge in this court derived his authority from him, but he now 
holds it directly from the crown. The decisions of the Admiralty 
courts at home and abroad are now subject to appeal to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The jurisdiction of 
the Vice- Admiralty courts in the foreign dominions of the Queen 
has been extended and defined, and their procedure regulated by 
statute. The civil jurisdiction of the courts embraces all ques- 
tions of maritime rights and contracts, such as arise between 
shareholders of ships, or regarding wages, pilotage, bottomry, 
and respondentia bonds, salvages, wrecks, collisions, &c. By 
the statute, the judge in the A. C. is, in virtue of his office, also 
a Judge of the Central Criminal Court, and that court is em- 
powered to, try criminal offences which would formerly have 
come under the jurisdiction of the A. C. There is a separate 
A. C. in Irclaml. In Scotland it has been abolished, and its 
ordinary jurisdiction transferred to the Court of Session, the 
Court of Justiciary, and the sheriffs. Jurisdiction in questions 
regarding prizes and condemnations, however, belongs exclusively 
to the Hi^ Court of Admiralty in England. 

Ad'xniralty Droits once formed part of the revenues of the 
Lord High Admiral, or, when his office was vacant, of the 
crown. They were obtained from the seizure of enemies’ ship’i 
lying in port at the declaration of hostilities, or coming into port 
in ignorance of hostilities having been declared, from the ca])tiire 
of piratical cruisers, or from the proceeds of wrecks. All such 
moneys or chattels obtained in this way are now paid into the 
public exchequer. 

Ad^miralty Island, on the N. American coast, ])^•longs to 
United States, lies about 58" 24' N. lat., and 135' 30' W. long. 
It is about 80 miles Jong and 20 wide, and is clad with pine 
forests, 

Ad^miralty Islands, about forty in 'number, lie in llu^ 
Pacific, N.E. of New Guinea, between lal. 2® and 3® S., and 
long. 146'’ iS' and 147® 46' E. The centre isle of the group, 
surrounded by a cordon of reefs, is about 50 miles long. JrJome 
of the islands arc covered with cocoa-nut trees, and are inha- 
bited by a race of the negro type. 

Ado'nis, the Graecised form of the Phoenician word A don, 
Mord,' is the name of a beautiful youth l>eloved by Aphrodite. 
Being mortally wounded by a wild boar, Aphrodite sprinkled 
nectar into his blood, whence flowers immediately sprang up. 
On his descent to the iidernal wpxW, Persephone also became 
-«namq]u;ed 4tmT7 bttt commiserating Aphrodite, she allowed 
Al'lospend six months every year with her in the upper world. 
The myth of A. was introduced into Greece frotu Syria, and 
inwoven w'ith the GieeJc mythology. Originally, perhaps, it 
was nothing more than an emblem of the death of nature in 
winter and of its revival in spring, an idea strengthened by the 
fact that the name Adon was applied by the Phoenicians to the j 
sun. i 

Ado ^nis, a small genus of plants belonging to the order Ra- 
nunadacar. One .species {A, auiumnalis) is naturalised in 
Britain, and called Pheasant’s Eye. It has also received the name 
of Flos Adonis, from its bright scarlet-colourcd petals having 
TOCtically sugojested the notion of. their being stained with the 
blood of AdoniSk A. venalis and 4 . assiivalis, natives of Central 
Europe, are commonly cultivated in gardens. 

Adop^tian Controversy, The, aro.se in Spain .towards the 
close of the 8th c. Elipanduh, Archbishop of TojcBo, and Felix, 
Bishop of Urgel, m.iintained that tlioiigh, in respect of his divine 
nature, Christ naiglit l>c called the Son of God, yet in his human 
nature he could only be supposed to be such by adoption. From 
Spain the controversy was carried into the Frrinkish empire, and 
the new opinions were condemned as heretical, first by the Synod 
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of Ratisbon in 792, and again by the Synod of Frankfurt in 70^ ^ 
at which Charlemame himself was present. Felix retracted his c 

views at the Synod of Aix*la-Chapelle in 799, but Elipmidns i 

adhered to them with courage or mtinac^, and in later tlmas . 
they have been maintained by various distmguished men, as ( 
Duns Scotus, the schoolman (14th c.) ; Basquiz, the Jesuit (l7ili 
c.) ; and the Protestant theologian Calixtus (I7lh c.) 

Adop'tion, in Roman law, was a term properly applicable to^. 
the act by which, in the case of a child, the patria /otestas was^ 
transferred from the real parent to the person who adopted it.^ 
The child took the name of its adoptive father, and came undei 
an obligation to perform all the religious rites and observances 
incumbent on tne members of the family into which it had*© 
passed. When the person adopted was old enough to lie hi«Il 
owTi master, the act was called adroi^^atis, and sometimes it wasls 
resorted to for political ends. Thus a public man would get d 
himself transferred from a patrician to a plel)cian family that he V 
might be eligible for some office. A. was only possible where 
the adoptive father had no children of his own. The practice f 
wa.s also followed in Greece, but was not known amt>ng the 
Teutonic nations, and it is a part of the Roman law which has ; 
not established itself in modern communities. In England or 
Scotland a child may be adopted, />,, received into the house of 
one who is not its real parent, and may receive the n.ame of such 
person, but no filial duties are imposed by law, and no lefjal 
position in the family is secured to such a child by the act of its 
adoptive father. ^ 

Adour', a river of France, nearly 200 miles long, li.scs in the 
department of the Upper Pyrenees; forms a fall 100 feet high 
in the beautiful valley of Campari ; (lows through Gers and 
Landes, entering the Bay of Biscay three miles below Bayonne. 

It is navigable for about 80 miles. 

Ad owa, a town of Abyssinia, capital of Tigre, and 145 miles . 
N.E. of Gondar, lies on a tributary of ll»e Aibara. It is the 
great eutrepht of trade between the N. of Ahys.sinia and^pc 
Red Sea ports, has manufactures of cotton cloths, iron, and b^^^ 
and exports by transit gold, ivory, and slaves. Pop. snppi-ains. 
to be aDOut 8000. j 

Ad^^^ (the Abdera of the Plicicnicians) is a seaport in the .. ^ 
of Spain, province of Granada, 49 miles S.IC. of Granada. I rO' 
inhaoitants are largely employed in the neighbouring lead-mines'^ 
but also carry on a considerable export trade in grapes an’”™ 
wheat. Pop. 9000. j 

A'dria, a very old town of N. Italy, in the province of Ro- 
vigo, with a population of 10,000, gives name to the Adriatic 
Sea. Anciently it was a station for the Roman fleet, and a con- 
siderable seaport, but oiping to the gradual .silting ui> of this 
part of the Adriatic it nd# stands 10 miles from the coast. 


A'driau, a name borne by six popes. Of these Adrian IV., 
whose name was Nicolas Breakspeare, MS the sole Englishman 
that ever wore the triple crown. He wi^i bom near St Albans ; 
entered the abbey of St Rufus, near Avignon, as a lay-brother, 
and was elected abbot in 1137; was made c.aidinal-bishop of 
Albano in 1146 by Eugenius 111 . ; succmled Anastasius on the 
papal throne in 1154 ; died September 1159. The notable thing 
in his pontificate was the beginning of the papal conflict with the 
Hohenst.iufen^ of Germany — the fourth crisis of the Guelf and 
Ghibclline struggle. 


A drianople, the second city of Turkey, stands on the Ma- 
ritza (auc. Hebnis), in a vilayet of the same name, and is 
walled and defended by a citadel. Its finest buildings are 
the immense bazaar of Ali Pasha, and the beautiful mosque 
of Selim II. A. was the European ca|ntal of the Ottoman 
Turks till the capture of Constantinople in 1453. llie war 
with Russia was terminated here in 1829 by the Treaty of A., 
which virtually restored to independence the Danubian Princi- 
palities, and ceded to Russia the plain of the Kuban, and the 
right of navigation of the Black Sea, Danube, and Dardanelles, 
the Danube to be the northern boundary of Turkey. The chief 
manufactures arc silk, cotton, and perfumes ; exports, opium, 
w^ool, and leather. Pop. [Almanack de Gotha^ 1875) from 
100,000 to 150,000. 


Adriatlo Sea, a name 
ranean that stretches from 


applied to that arm of the Mediter- 
S.E. to N.W.^ between Italy on ^ 
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^ Austria on the other*. It is connected 
With the Ionian Sea. In the N. lies the 
N.£. jhe Gulf of Trieste, and to the S. of 


the Gulf of Fiume or Quarnero. Except 
Adig^ the rivers running into it are mere moun- 


iM: 


After becomsi 
sald.to have fju 
of his 

(mod. ZuUa), on the W, coast of the Red Sea. Here 
Sosmo^ Indicopleustes (q. v.), a merchant of the 6 th c., found 
a Greek inscription, the Monumentum Adulitanum^ useful for 
purposes of ancient geography, which he has preserved in his 
Topographia Christiana. 

Adul'tary is the sin of incontinence in a married man or 
woman* According to the Roman and Mosaic law, a man was 
not guilty of the offence unless the participant woman was mar- 
ried. Following the ecclesiastical law, however, modern Europe 
and America generally have held that a roan may commit A. 
with an unmarried woman, thus placing husband and wife 
on the same footing. During the Commonwealth in England, 
the offence was made a capital crime. It is now only held by 
the law to be a civil injury, the remedy being provided by the 
Divorce Acts of the present reign. The adulteress is made co- 
respondent in the suit, and may be found liaiJe for costs and 
damages. The extent of the latter will be affected by the social 
position of the plaintiff, means of the defendant, and circum- 
stances of the case. By the old law of Scotland, certain flag- 
rant forms of A. were held a capital crime. But the .statute 
(1563) 80 constituting it has long since fallen into desuetude ; and 
in Scotland now, as in England, the offence is not held to be a 
crime ; but it constitutes a ground of action of divorce, and of 
a civil action for damages. See Divorce, Separation. 


AdVent (Lat. adventus^ the ‘coming* or ‘approach*), in 
ecclesiastical usage, denotes a certain period before Christmas. 
In the Greek Church it lasts forty days ; in that portion of the 
I..atin Church which still observes it, viz., the Roman, Anglican, 
and to some extent the Lutheran communions, it lasts four 
weeks. A. is first mentioned as a festival enjoined by the 
Church at the Synod of Lcrida, 524 a.d., which forbad marriages 
to be celebrated during its continuaiice. The explanation of the 
four weeks is to be souglit in the old theological view of the 
fourfold coming of Christ, viz,, his coming in the flesh , his 
coming at death to receive the spirits of the faithful ; his com- 
ing at the fall of Jerusalem ; and his coming at the judgment- 
day ; and the * gospels ' for the four Sunday.s weie chosen in har- 
mony with this. As ilie beginning of the ecclesiastical year, and 
the season that ushers in the holy day of the Nativity, it ha- 
always been regarded as an appropriate lime for solemn and 
penitent thought. (‘Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.’) Hence the prohibition of worldly amusements and festi- 
vities in the Roman Catholic Church. This view of A. was 
finally sanctioncii liy Urban V. in 1370* 

Ad'verb. This pari of speech receives its name because it i's 
most frequently joined to the verb, which it limits in same way 
that an adjective doe? a noun. It can, however, be also joined 
to an adjective or another Like the adjective, it admits 
of comparison only where gradation is possible. As we can 
have the adjectival forms bright, brighter, brightest, so we can 
have the adverbial forms brightly, brightlier, brightlicst, but 
degree is alike inconceivable m tlie adjective ‘ round,’ and the 
A. ‘here.’ Adverbs are classified by grammarians under the 
headj- of time, place, degree, manner, cause, &c. 


Adver'tiaexnent (Fr. atierihsemeni), a notice to the public, 
usually given in the newspapers and other periodicals. An A., 
has often an important legal effect ; thus the advertising of a ship 
for a particular voyage places the master on tlic footing of a 
public carrier, entitling the merchant to have his goods shipped, 
so Jong as sufficient freightage is disengaged. See Charter- 
party, Carrier, a. is frequently required as a qualification 
for statutory privilege, as under Road and Bridge Acts, In 
the Gazettes of London and Edinburgh it is frequently remiired 
by law, as in dissolution of partnership, under the Bankinipt 
Acts, See Newspaper. 


Advocate (Lat, advocatm\ one called itiy infcrentially, to 
plead for another. In Scotland, the profession of an A. cor- 
iponds to that of a barrister in England. See Advocates, 
fCVLTY OY. In ancient Rome, the office of the A., -01 bar- 


rister, waa, as with us, quite distinct from that of the attorney or 
agent, who represented his client in the litigation and furnished 
the A. with mformatlon regarding the case. The division 
of these occupations does not everywhere prevail. Tbc^ are 
united in many of the states of Germany, in Geneva, in j^merica, 
and in some of our colonies. 

In France the azfocat and avouP correspond pretty nearly to the 
barrister and attorney in England. The French A. possesses the 
same privileges as to irresponsibility for his ad^fee, and for the 
.statements oi his instructions, as belong to members of the corre- 
sponding branches of the legal profession in this country. Like 
tfie English barrister, lie has no legal claim for his fees. It is 
etiquette at the French bar that in communicating articles of 
process to each other no acknowledgment shall be given ; and it 
is asserted that during the many centuries this rule has existed 
it has never once been ignored. 

In Belgium , Geneva, and those German states which the 
Code Napoleon has been received, the organisation and discipline 
of this branch of the legal profession are similar lo the French. 

Advocate, Lord. This is the title of an important legal and 
political officer in the management of Scotch anairs. He is ne- 
cessarily a member of the I* acuity of Advocates ; and, according 
lo custom, he is selected from the most eminent counsel belong- 
ing to the political party in power. He is ex officio one of the 
Queen's ministers, but he is not usually a member of the cabinet. 
The L. A. is assisted in his duties as public prosecutor by the 
solicitor • general, and four junior advocates called advocates- 
depute. 'i he parliamentary duties of the ofike are very onerous, 
involving the preparation and introduction of all government 
measures which arc especially Scotch. An excellent historical 
account of the office will be found in a judgment of the late Lord 
Medwyn, in ‘ King’s A. against Lord Douglas,* 24th December 
1836. The title was originally King’s A.; one ot the fifteiii 
original judges of the Court of Session being so named be- 
tween 1525 and 1538. The first mention of a Lard A. is in 
the record of the Court of Justiciary in 1598. In 1582 the salary 
of the office was /'40 Scots. It is now^ Z2387, wdth considerable 
emoluments from patents and other sources. The official duties 
of the L. A. do not prevent him from continuing his ordinary 
practice. Though not nece.ssarily a privy councillor, he is by 
courtesy addressed as ‘The Right Honourable’ during his 
tenure of office. 

Advocates, Fac'ulty of, in Scotland, The constitution of 
this body is derived from that of the French avocats. The pro- 
fession of advocate is a very old one in Scotland. In 1424 we 
find a statute for securing the assistance of an advocate to the 
poor: ‘ And gif there bee onic pure cTcature,’ says the Act, ‘for 
fault of cunning or dispenses that cannot or may not follow bis 
cause, the king, for the love of God, sail ordain - the judge before 
quhom the cause suldc be determined to punue, and get a leill 
and wise advocate to follow sik pure creatures causes.* This 
regulation has remained in force with but little alteration to the 
present lime. See Toor’-S Roil. The profession, however, 
w'as not constituted a Faculty till the institution of the College of 
Justice (q. v.) in 1532. The number of members was originally 
limited to ten, but it is now unlimited. All candidates for ad- 
mission require to pass an examination in law. An examination 
imi.st also be passed in gcnci 'll scholarship, unless the candidate 
is a Master of Arts in a British university, or has so graduated in 
a foreign university, as to satisfy the Dean of Faculty and bis 
council that such scholarship has been attained, as is denoted by 
the British degree of M.A. The scholarship examination is on 
the following subjects : l.alin ; Greek, or, at the candidate's 
option, any two of the following languages — French, German, 
Italian, or Spanish ; Ethical or Metaphysical Philosophy ; Logics 
or at the candidate’s option. Mathematics. The candidate 
being found qualified, may, after one year, go in for the law exa- 
mination. He mtisi not, however, in the meanwhil^ have been 
engaged in any trade or profession either on his own account or 
as assistant. Proof of attendance at the law-classes of Edinburgh 
University is requisite. An advocate may plead before all the law 
courts of Scotland, civil and ecclesiastical, as also before the 
House of Lords. There is a widows’ fund belonging to this 
body, which is regulated by statute* The supreme judges of 
Scotland and the sheriffis of the counties are always chosen from 
the Scotch bar; so also are generally the sherifis-substltate. 
The fees of admission to the Faculty of A. are 
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AdVoeates’ Li'brary* the Ubr^ belonging to the Fn- 
cuUy of Advocates^ Edinbuigh, instituted 1602 by Sir Geoige 
^lackensie. It ranks as the fourth British library, and is by Hr 
the largest in Scotland, containing (1875) 250,000 volumes. It 
is ^cisdily rich in Scottish history, law, and scholastic theol^ ; 
but modern foreign literature is not adequately represented. Tne 
eomplete character of its collection of English literature is due to 
its receiving a copy of every new book published in the king- 
dom, a privilege' granted by the copyright law of 1709, and con- 
tinued down to the present day. 

Advooa'tion, the process was so called in Scotland by 
which a cause was moved from an inferior to the superior 
court, either that it might go on there or that a judgment might 
be reviewed. The process was abolished in 1868 ; and an ap- 
pellant from a sheriff-court judgment does not now, as formerly, 
require to dnd security for expenses. An appeal is open for 
twenty days after date of final judgment, and it is competent for 
six months after the twenty days, unless it has been extracted or 
implemented in the meantime. 

Advoca'tuB Biab'oli ( * Devil's Advocate *) is the name given 
in the Roman Catholic Church to the individual whose business 
it is when any deceased person is proposed for canonisation, to 
urge all possible objections to the proposal. His opponent who 
favours the canonisation is called Advocatus Dei {* God^s Ad- 
vocate *). 

Advow'son, the right of presenting to a benefice. The per- 
son who presents is the patron^ the presentee is the elerk^ and the 
bishop of tl>e diocese is the ordinary. An A. is either appendant 
or in j^ross. An A. appendant, having been immcmorially an- 
nexed to a manor, is conveyed by .any deed that transfers the 
manor itself. An A, once detached from a manor becomes 
annexed to the person of its owner, and is then an A. i;i ^ross. 
When the bishop and patron arc one he collates a clerk, and the 

A. \%collative. A donative K. is when the patron can appoint 
to the benefice without the approbation of the ordinary, Uie 
right of visitation being vested in himself. 

JE'diles, originally so called from their having the care of the 
temple {ades) of Ceres, though their supervision subsequently 
extended to all public buildings and places. At first there were 
two plebeian iE., their institution dating from B.c. 494. Two 
curule M. were selected from the patrician;;, 365 B.c., and in 

B. c. 45 Julius Caesar added other two plebeian the number 
beiim then six. 

AS'ga, a genus of Isopodou^ crnstacea. They are gcneially 
termed fish-lice, being parasitic or. the bodies of They aie 
found in all parts of the world. The fishermen of Newfound- 
land call them 'fish-doctors.* 


JE'gilops, a genus of grasses allied to wheal-grass, or Tiir 
tieum. AS. ovata is supposed to be the plant from which has 
originated our cereal wheats. 

2 gi"]ia, an island in the Gulf of Egina, area 41 square miles. 
The western part is level and fertile, but the rest is hilly and 
barren. Rocks and shallows render it difficult of access, and it 
possesses only a single haven. Of the ancient JE. (now Egina) 
numerous remains are still extant. The islanders, who number 
7000, are remarkable for their industry. Corn, wine, oil, and 
fruits are the principal products. 

JEgine^taa Sculptures, i^gina was anciently celebrated 
as a school of art, and the names of many of its sculptors were 
famous. In 181 1 a party of English and German ari-students 
excavated the sculptures which had occupied the tympana of 
the temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, or, as some believe, of Pallas. 
They were purchased for the Royal Gallery of Munich. Casts 
of them are now in the British Museum. Hiough not of the 
best age of /Eginetan art, they are natural, graceful, and well 
proportioned. 

AB'gu (a goat-skin), the shield ol Zeus, who is hence styled 
sems-bearing. This shield exhibited the head of the Gorgon. 
Tee jE, was also an attribute of Athena, and symbolised the 
divine protection. 

JS'gli, a genus of plants belonging to the order Anran- 
or Orange family. ^ 5 ?. MartnekfS yields the Bhel or 
rtaelsjOntit of Inlia, which resembles a large orange. Tlic 
rin4 of tbj^ tmripe fruit is strongly astringent, and is used in 


cases of dystnteiy 
sant flavour, and a 

JBgoph'oBy is 

peculiar sound, similar to. the bleating of a goed^ngutshaa men, os 
ear is applied to the back of the chest, over the bastlbe Jesuit (lytb 
in cases of pleurisy in whidi a latge amount of fluid . 
effused into the pleural cavity. It is produced by the ^u..« 1^ 
the voice being modified by passing through a layer of imid. | 


ydlowdyekobuSgrs!; 
a term etnoloved in me«y> and in later times 




ir 


.2B^podlum Podagra'ria, an umbelliferous plant, which 
is a great pest in many gardens. It is known as herb Gerard, 
ash-weed, English master-wort, cow-cabbage, and gout-weed. 
It was formerly used as a specific for gout, hence its specific 
name. The A. is indigenous to Britain. 

2Bgo«pot'Ami (the Goat- River), in theThmcian Chersonesus, 
where Lysander defeated the Athenian fleet, B.C. 405. This 
defeat virtually brought the Peloponnesian war to a close. 


ABlTric, an English ecclesiastic of the 10th or iilh c., whose 
history is more obscure than his fame. He is said to have been 
of noble birth, but the evidences arc not satisfactory. From a 
simple ' monk and mass priest,’ ns he calls himself in the preface 
to his J/omi/ies, he rose to be Archbishop of York 01 Canter- 
bury. I'he date of his death is uncertain. A. had the true Eng- 
lish love of the mother tongue which maiked our countrymen 
before they came under the foreign rule of the Latinised Nor- 
mans, and a good deal of his scholarship and literary acth ity 
was bestowed on the vcmacular. Of his good sense and e’ear 
Christian doctrine we have abundant evidence hi his writings, 
some of which w'crc popular long after the Conquest, and re- 
appeared in the corrupt English of the time. 'I'hose usually 
ascribed to A. arc two volumes of homilies, canons or injunc- 
tions to the clergy, a translation of the younger Pri.scian, with n 
glossary, and a translation of various parts of the Old Testament. 


2 Iia'nua Claudius, w^ho lived probably about the middle 
of the 3d c. A.C., was bom at Palestrina. He was a citizen of 
Rome, where he taught rhetoric. He acquired such amasteiy 
of Greek that he spoke and wrote it with case and elegance. 
His two principal works arc his }\tria //wAWn, or Miscel/aneous 
I/it/orj, lA- fourteen books, a compilation valuable for its numer- 
ous extracts from authors u hose works have been lost ; and a 
go.s.siping treatise, in seventeen books, De Animalium NaturA, 
or. On the Peculiarities of Animals. Of thcfoimer there is an 
edition bv Kiihn, Leipz. 1780, 2 vols. 8vo ; and of the htier 
one by Fr. Jacobs, Jena, 1832, 2 vols. 8vo. 

iESmirius Paulus. subsequently surnamed Macedon'lcus, 
son of the consul Lucm.s Ahnilius Pauhis, w’ho fell at Cnnua*, 
was born about 230 B.c. Though inheriting the patrician pre- 
judices of his family, and too proud to flatter the people for 
office, his unquestioned integrity in the midst of manifold temp- 
tations secured for him unbroken respect and confidence. After 
having rendered the state valuable services, botli as a civilian and 
as a soldier, he was, when fully sixty years of age, pressed to 
conduct the war against Perseus, King of Macedonia. Elected 
consul for a second time, B.c. 168, he arrived in Macedonia in 
June of that year, and by the defeat of Perseus at Pydna termi- 
nated the war, and put an end to the Macedonian kingdom. He 
sent immense booty to Rome, w-here in November 167 B.C. he 
celebrated his irlumph with extraordinary magnificence. But 
family misfortune dimmed his glory, for of his two younger sons 
one died five da3rs before, and the otlier three days after, his 
triumph — calamities which he bore with touching equanimity. 
He died B.c. 160. 


iEne'as, the son of Anchi!>es and Aphrodite, after Hector 
the great bulwark of the Trojans in their contest with the Greeks. 

On one occasion he led the fourth division of the Trojans, and 
on another engaged in combat with Achilles, from whom he was 
rescued by Poseidon. Such is tne Homeric story. After the fall 
of Troy, according to later stories, he collected the people at 
Mount Ida, but l>eing threatened by the Greeks, he left the 
coasts of Asia, and crossed over into Europe, and finally settled 
in Latium. He is the hero of Virgil’s epic, the Atneid^ in which, 
to connect him with the Julian family, he is, after many wander* 
ings, conducted to Latium. Latinus, King of the Aborigines, 
prepared for war, but afterwards conclude an alliance with ^4* 


and gave him his ^daughter lUvinia in maiTta|j|e« ^ 


founded a town, which he named Lavinium, after^u 
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After becamlDg sole ruler of the Aborigines and Trojans^ he is 
said .to have fallen in a battle with the Rutttians. The account 


7 «Slolia& H«rp, a musical instrument producing harmonic 
' sounds j)y the action of the wind on strings of catgut or wire, 
tuned in unison, and stretched over a box of thin deal. The 
inventor is said to have been the German Jesuit, Athanasius 
fCerches (1602-80) ; but it first became well known through 
Pope and the Scotch musician Oswald in last century. 

iBolians, one of the most powerful of the Hellenic people. 
Originally settled in Thessaly and Boeotia, at an early period 
ihfey spread themselves over the N. of Greece and the W. of 
Peloponnesus. Still later they sent numerous colonies to Asia 
Minor and to Lesbos. The Lesbian colonists established a 
v.iriety of the Allolic dialect, carried to perfection in the lyrics 
of Alcseus and Sappho. 

iB'on (comp. Lat. trvum^ Eng. «/£*/*, Gcr. a Greek 

word strictly denoting an age, but also applied 10 eternity. The 
iEons of the Gnostics were certain emanations of the divine 
nature, and were so called either because as powers they were 
placed over the different ages of the w'orld, or because they 
partook of the eternal duration of God. 

A^r'ate I Bread. The vesicniation or raising of firead in 
baking is accomplished in two distinct ways. By the ordinary, 
or fermentation, ]irocess (see Bread) carljonic acid gas is geneV- 
alcd in the dough by induced alcoholic fermentation, but when 
the carbonic acid is developed from a foreign substance, such as 
an aUkaline carbonate, or introduced from without, aerated or 
tinfcrpentcd bread is the result. The principal method of 
mamilfacturing A. li, is by a process patented by the late 
I^Ljaiiglish. It consists in making dough with water charged 
y ‘^carbonic acid under high pressure, which, by its cxpausion 
emoval from the closed mixing vessel, renders the mass 
rmly spongiform throughout. The water for mixing is 

.arged| >vitn carbonic acid in the same manner plain Aerated 
Water is prepared (q. v.). and the mixing is accomplished in a 
strong cast-iron cylinder, in wliich a scries of arms revolve by 
steamq^ower. The whole process of mixing a sack of flour 
into dopgh can be rinis.hed in less than half an hour. The dough 
is cxpqijlcd from the lower end of the cylinder into a box 
which' is gauged to hold a two-pound loaf, and from the 
box it is i-cmoved into pans for firing without any portion 
of the Material ever being handled. 'I’he advantages claimed 
for A. arc — i, rapidity and certainty of manufacture; 2, 

cleanliness of processes ; 3, economy, resulting from the fact 
that there is no wa.ste of flour in mixing nor any degradation of 
material ns in fermentation ; and 4, the practicability of making 
good bread from flour wliich, by the common process, requires 
the addition of alum. The absence of flavour in A. B. is one 
of the chief bars to its more extensive use. ^ 

Aer'ated. Waters are effervescent beverages prepart 1 by the 
solut'on of carbonic acid gas in water, to which .small quantities 
of saline substances or fruit syrups are frequently added. The 
simplest form of aerated water is seen in the preparation of 
^seidlitz powders,’ which are made by dissolving sejiniate por- 
tions of tartaric acid and bicarbonate of soda in water. A 
chemic?! reaction takes place in which the tartaric acid com- 
bines with the soda to form tartrate of soda, liberating the 
carbonic acid, and the solution is drunk while the carbonic acid 
is bubbling up through the water. The so-callcd cfrer\'esccnt 
citrate of magnesia is essentially tne same as seidlitz powder in 
its character and action. The free use of water so aerated intro- 
duces within the system tartrate of soda, or other alkaline salts, 
in proportions which have a deleterious influence. Such an 
objection is obviated by the ordinary methods of manufacturing 
aerated water, which depend for their operation on thjE fact that 

n iwn volume of carbonic acid at ordinary tem- 
j of pressure consequently increases the absorp- 
t on removing the pressure, as in the case of 
water bottle, all the gas beyond what is re- 
atmospheric pressure esedpes. Plain aerated 
\ basis of all the numerous eflervescent waters, 
» prindf 2l methods. In the first case, car- 
id fioro^chalk or whiting by the action of either 


sulphuric acid or hytirochldric acul in a gienerator, and washed 
by passing through water. It then enters a receiver, or strong 
vessel, in wbich as placed the water intended to be aerated, and 
by its own accumulated pressure the gas sufficiently satAates 
the water. An example of this method, on the smallescale, is 
seen in the 'gazog^e,* ao apparatus used in houses and small 
establishments. In the second system, which is that usually 
adopted by manufacturers, the gas is generated^as above stated, 
but after washing it is stored in a gasholder. ‘From this it is 
drawn into the receiver by an air-pump^'^ where it meets and 
saturates the water; the admission' of both being regulated by 
means of cocks, so that any desired pressure may be maintained. 
The bottling and corking are performed at an apparatus which 
has to he guarded specially to prevent accidents by the burst- 
ing of bottle.s. Soda, potash, lithia, and other waters^ are 
])repared by placing measured quanrities of solutions of these 
salts in the bottles before drawing off the aerated water ; and 
similarly, lemonade and other fruit flavours are placed in the 
bottles and the plain aerated w<iter added to them. Nothing 
but the aerated w'atcr passes tlirough the machines, and the 
pressure of gas varies only for the different class of leverages. 
The variety of recipes for lemonade, seltzer, potash, and soda 
waters, &c., is infinite, each manufacturer suiting hU own and 
his customers’ tastes. It is of great importance that tlie water 
used should he pure, and that no lead should be employed in 
any part of the apparatus beyond the point where the m is 
washed, as water charged with carbonic acid acts powerfiilly on 
lead, and a large admixture of that metal has been detected in 
samples of A. W., to which cases of lead- poisoning have been 
traced. 

Aerodynamics is the science which treats of the motion of 
air and other ga^cs, investigating the laws of the passage of air 
through an orifice or through a tube ; the force, nature, and 
effects of wind, &c,, and also the resistance of the air to a body 
moving through it. For modcnale velocities the law that the 
resistance varies directly as the square of the velocity is suffi- 
ciently true for practical purposes ; but when the velocity be- 
comes considerable, tliere is another cause which must be taken 
account of, viz., the great condensation of the air particles in 
front of, and the partial vacuum formed behind, the moving body. 

Aer'olites (Gr. aer, air, and AMrj, stone) are stony or 
; metallic iniu>.ics which fiom lime to time arc precipitated upon 
the earth. There are different name> given to A., according as 
they appear with or without 
explosion, at daytime, or at | 

night. Meteors and fireballs i 

{orMWfs) are explosive, the 
former appearing during the 
day, and the latter at night. 

It is probable, however, that 
the dark cloud accompanying 
the explosion during the day 
would be luminou.s at night. 

Shooting • .stars do not ex- 
plode, but A. similar to shooi 
ting-stars have been observed 
U' be projected from fire- 
balls. Such facts seem to 
tend to the conclusion that 
these are similar in all but 
outward ciraimstances. 

Until the beginning of this 
' centuiy, the numerous records 
• of the falling of stones from 
[ the si y wei-e not generally 

! believed by scientific men ; and it was only when M. Biotas in- 
quiry into, and report of, the extraoxdlnaxy meteoric shower at 
L’Aigle, in Normandy, in the year 1803, was mven to thewori<l, 
that all doubts of the phenomenon were di.<ipeTled, 

Among the ancients meteoric stones were regarded as myste- 
rious visitants from the gods, and were consequently worshipped 
with great veneration. As examples of such we may mention 
the hmy Kaaha of Mecca, and the black conical stone at Emesa 
in Syria. 

A most interesting fact connected with shooting-stars is their 
periodic appearances. They usually appear singly, and be 
\ observed almost every night ; but at certain times they appear 
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in gvfiftt ttamb^r, radiating from a fixed point in the heavens; 
and tliese appearances t&t place annually. This periodicity 
affor^ a strong argument in favour of the theory that they are 
planetary bodies revolving round the sun in an orbit intersecting 


that of {he earth, and especially as they radiate from that point ; 
in the heavens towards which the earth Ls travelling at that time, j 
The great American shower of November 12 th and 13th, 1833, first 
drew the attention of astronomers to this fact. Exactly a year later 
another great shower was observed, and now these phenomena 
are yearly expected. It would also appear that the intensity of 
the shower varies from year to year, reaching a maximum every 
thirty«four years. Another great periodic swarm occurs from the ! 
9th to the 14th of August, the magnitude and brilliancy of which 
reach a maximum every twenty-two years. The August display 
has also been connected with the appearances of Bella's Comet 
(q. V.) 

A. are to a great extent composed of metals, iron especially 
being present in great abundance, and resemble very much our own 
plutonic or volcanic rocks. It was upon this resemblance that 
the now exploded hypothesis of their being projected from lunar 
volcanoes was advanced. The specific gravity varies from two to 
eight times that of water ; but Keichenbach remarks that thcii 
mean specific gravity is rigorously that of the earth ; and, reason* 
ing from this, he suggests that the earth and other planets are 
merely a combination of A., whicli may be thus an intermediate 
step between asteroids and comets, which, he urges, differ from 
Uie other bodies in the solar system only in their much less 
density. 

Aeroxiautlofl. See Bai.loon. 

AerostaVica is the science which treats strictly of the eqiiili* 
brium and pressure of air, and the methods for measuring such ; 
but it now embraces similar properties of all other gaseous por- 
tions of matter. For information concerning air in particular, 
see Atmosphere. 

According to Boyle's or Mariotte’s law, the pressure, or expan- 
sive force, of a gas at constant temperature varies inversely as 
the volume, or directly as the density, of the same gas. Gay- 
Lussac's law is an extension of this, and states that the absolute 
temperature (see Heat) of a gas varies directly as the product 
of its pressure and volume. These laws are, however, only 
approximately true for known gases. The ideal gas which obeys 
these laws is called a perfect gas. 

Aerostatic Frees is a machine for extracting the colouring 
matter from dye-woods, and similar substances, by means of the 
pressure of the atmosphere, which forces the extracting liquid 
through the substance, below which a vacuum has been formed. 

JEe'ebinee, an Athenian drator, was born 3S9 b.c. De- 
mosthenes accused him of accepting bribes from Philip, King 
of Macedon, who had planned the conquest of Greece, to advise 
the Athenians to conclude a ]>eace with him. who believed 
that this policy alone could avert ruin from his country, headed 
the peace party, while Demosthenes roused his countrymen to a 
final but unavailing struggle at Chaeroneia 338. A crown hav- 
ing been propased to Demosthenes for his lofty and stainless 
patiiotism, A. accused Ctesiphon, the proposer, of illegality, 
out being defeated, withdrew to Asia Minor, and finally estab- 
lished a school of eloquence at Rhodes, which afterw’ards acquired 
celebrity. He died 314 b.c. Of the three orations published 
by against Timarchus, on the Embassy, and against Ctesi- 
piion, the be.st edition is that of Bekker, vol. iii. of his Oratores 
Atticif Oxford, 1822, Svo. 

JBa'dhylus, the father of Greek tragedy, bom at Eleusis 
525 B.C., died at Gela, in Sicily, 456 n.c. He fought at Mara- I 
ihott 490 B.c. , and ten years later in the great naval engagement ^ 
at Salamis. Of the seventy dramas which he is said to have ! 
written, only seven are extant — the Persians^ the Sevm against 
Thebes^ thf SupplianU^ the Prometheus^ the Agamemnon, the 
ChoephortB, and the Etmienides. The energy and sublimity of his 
style well become his daring genius, and the lofty characters he 
portrays. His plots are simple, and the obscurity with which 
be has been charged is probably owing to the acknowledged' 
corruption of the text. T he drama owes to the formation of 
.dialogue, properly so called, by the introduction of a second 
actgr, and artistic effect was produced by improved scene^, and 
appropriate masks and dresses. Numerous versions of have 
been made in varioua' languages. The Italian version of F* 
b8 


Bcllotti (Milan, 1821) has a high reputation ; the French version 
of Pierron (Paris, 184!) lias been crowned by the Academy ; the 
best German version is that of Voss (Heidelb. 1826) ; and the 
English version of Professor Blackle is faithful and ^rited. 

•JEiOula'pius, the god of the healing art, is represented 
in the Homeric poems merely as a human being, but tlie com- 
mon tradition made him the son of Apollo and Coron|9. He 
was instructed in medicine by Cheiron, and was reputed to 
have succeeded in restoring the dead to life. He w*as killed 
with lightning by Zeus, who feared that men might escape 
I death idtogether, or because Pluto had complained that the 
I number of the dead was diminishing. At the request of Apollo 
he was placed among the stars. He was worshipped over the 
whole of Greece, and had a famous temple and grove at Epi- 
daurus. His statues resembled those of Zeus. One hand held a 
staff, the other rested on the head of a serpent, while a dog lay 
by his side. Serpents w'ere always connected with his wrorship, 
and he himself often appeared in that form. Those cured of 
disease sacrificed a cock or a goat to M,, and hung up votive 
tablets in his temple. Several of these have been preserved. 

iEs'culuB. See Horse-chestnut. 

Ae'sir is the common name given to the gods of the Northern 
mythology. At first we hear of only three, Odin, Vili,ond Ve ; 
but afterwards the number was increased to twelve, not count- 
ing Odin, viz., "J ljor, Njord, Frey, Baldr, Tyr, Heimdal, Bragi, 
Forseti, Had, Vidar, Vali, L’llr. Loki, who figures among 
them (like Satan in the prologue to Job), is rather to be re- 
garded as the Norse Fiend, or Adversary. Along with these 
rank certain goddesses, of whom Frigga, Freyja, Iduri, Kir, Saga, 
Naniia, .and Sif are the best known. The old chroniclers 
of the 131b c., connected the word A. with Asia, and imagined 
an emigration from that continent, un<ler the leadership of 
a chief named Odin, who eslablislicd bimsclt in Scandinavia, 
and carried thither the language nncl culture of the Noutli. 
But such attempts to give a pseudo-historic reality to Odiii have 
long lieen abandoned, and it is now believed that the A. ^jis the 
mythic expression of an old indigenous Teutonic worship! The 
I name appears iu all the great 'J'eutonic languages ; eg ,, Goth, 
ans, pi. anseis, High Gcr. ans, pi. ensi ; old Norse! tSss, pi. 
acsir; Sax. bs, pi. A; .ind it is seen in such names as Amsg.ar, of 
which the Norse form i.s Asgeir, Anselm, and the Engl Oscar^ 
Oswald, Osborne. 

JSB'sop, the fabulist, on the late autlioritv of Diogene^ Laer- 
tius and Plutarch, is stated to have lived in the 6th/ c. B.c. 
No work of his is extant, nor is it probable that he coinmitted 
any fables to writing. Some have even denied his existence. 
According to the wiiters mentioned, he was originally a slave, 
but subsequently received his freedom, visited Croesus and Fisis- 
tiatus, and was thrown from a precipice at Delphi in conse- 
quence of a dispute with the citizens. Fables, ascribed to M., 
were popular at Athens, and allusions to them are found in 
Aristophanes. Bentley's theory, that his fables were transmitted 
by oral tradition, is the only probable one. Both Socrates and 
Demetrius Phalereus turned some of them into verse. The | 
fables now bearing his name are undoubtedly spurious, and are 1 
not found in any MS. older than the 13th c. 'ilie diflferent sets> 
of them that are extant were published at Breslau in 1810 by 
J. G. Schneider. 

^Esthetics (Gr. aisthetikos, belonging to perception, or sen- 
sation ; aisthanomai, I feel), the name originally applied in Ger- 
many by Baumgarten (q. v.) and his followers to the 'science of 
the Beautiful/ or the philosophy of the fine arts as the highest 
expression of the beautiful. Baumgarten's view of the science ' 
included all sensuous apprehension. He perhaps states his posi- 
tion most clearly when he says, ' We perceive beauty wherever 
we meet with perfection manifested in reality, and a thing is 
perfect if it is adequate to its notion ; beauty, accordingly, is the 
perfectness of an object manifested in its appearance.’ Rjuit in- 
sisted that beauty is not a property of objects, but has its odgir 
in the disposition of our mentu faculties. Schiller regards bea***^* 
as originating in the perfect union of matter and wander- 

theory of the beautiful is that of the absolute idet*”® Aborigines, 
Consequently, there is nothing absolutely be*^ alliance wttli 
although, on the other hand, there is an ^ 

wards this. Poetiy reaches more nearly the ab^ 
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than the conetrnctive arts, for in poetry the ideal element of 
ihd^gki obtains a higher development than in the more material 
arts of Paintings Architecture, or even Music. 

The disotssion of the theory of the lieautiful, in England, may 
he 'said tdPhave begun in the early part of last century. Dr 
Hutcheson, in Enquiry ^ argues for the existence of an ' inter* 
nal sense,* by which we perceive the beautiful. In his Treatise 
m the Sublime and Beautiful, Burke has drifted into confusion 
, as to what is meant by beauty. Next came Alison’.s once famous 
Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste, in which the * asso- 
ciation * theory is maintained, llis brilliant and clever disciple, 
Jeffrey, made it very attractive for a time. According to him, 
our emotions in the contemplation of the beautiful * are not pro- 
duced directly by anv qiialities in the objects which excite them ; * 
they * are occasioned, not by any inherent virtue in the objects 
before us, but by the accidents, if we may ro express ourselves, 
by which these may have been enabled to suggest or recal to us 
our own past sensations or sympathies.’ Sir \Vm. Hamilton, 
in his Lectures on Metaphysics, maintains that beauty is boih 
absolute and relative. The former is the result of a free exercise 
of imagination, perception, recognising, say, the absolute beauty 
of a flower or shell ; the latter is attained by an act of the under- 

( standing, in which the adaptation of means to an end is s<'en to 
be admirable. Among the most lucid British writers on iE. arc 
Dr M'Vicar {Philosophy of the Beautiful, 1855), Mr Ruskin 
{Modem Painiers\ and Professor Blackie, whose work On 
Beauty: Three Discourses delivered in the Unnmity of Edin- 
htirgh, 1858, is perhaps the simplest and most satisfactory hand- 
book on the pnilosophy of the beautiful yet written. In ilie 
; main points of the discussion these writers agree. Ruskin .says, 
* "Hiere is not one single object in nature that is not capable of 
conveying’ ideas of beauty. The ‘internal sense ’of the older 
writers, by which we appreciate beauty, is not, says Blackie, 

I ‘ a distinct faculty of the mind, but only a function of the imagi- 
nation, whereby it perceives beautiful forms and sounds, accom- 
panied by a pleasurable emotion.* ‘ What then, * he asks, * is 
the specialty in the case of wliat, with the Germans, for want 
of a better epithet, we must call the aestbetical action of intellect ? 
Plainly, the mind in this case has to do with concrete wholes, 
originally insinuated by means of the inlets of the internal 
senses, but acted upon and moulded by the imagination (which 
is a sort of inner and more intellectual sense), so as to receive 
from it a new, and, in the case of the fine arts generally, a more 
perfect type ; and these types, of well-ordered form and colour, 
being entertained by the mind, produce an emotion ^of serene 
pleasure and complete satisfaction.' In a very clever little work. 
The Philosophy of Art, by I'aine (q. v.), Professor of Aisthelics 
in the Bcote des Beaux Arts, Paris, the author explains his system 
of iE. as an * application of the experimental method to art in 
the same manner as it is applied in the sciences.' * '^I'he modern 
(aesthetic) method, * says Taine, * which I strive to pursue, and 
\vhich is beginning to be introduced m all moral sciences, con- 
sists in considering human productions, and particularly works 
of art, as facts and productions of which it is essential to mark 
the characteristics, and seek the causes ; and nothing beyond 
this.* But perhaps M. Taine too easily satishes himself. The 
whole philosophy of the subject lies beyond his * positive * criti- 
cism, and is probably to be found in the higher idealism of 
Hamilton and Blackie. 

J|E8ti7a'tion, a term used in botany to denote the mode in 
virhich the ports of a flower are folded in the flower-bud before 
it‘«jOpens. 

the last champion and bulwark of the Western Roman 
Eiwire, was of Scythian origin, and was born, A.T>. 395 or 396, 
at llorostana, in Lower Moesia. He entered the impeiial army 
at an early age, and for some years was a hostage among the 
Goths and Huns, over whom he exercised great influence. In 
A.D. 424, after the death of Honorius, he brought together 
60,000 of them to maintain the claims of the usurper John 

r 'nst the descendants of Theodosius, and on his reconcilia- 
.with the latter, he emplojred them tc combat Boniface 
(q. V,), who had delivered Africa into the hands of the Van- 
dals. Under the regency of Placidia, and the rule of her 
pson Valentinian 111., A. became patrician, and wielded the 
^ 'whole force of the empire. In a series of brilliant campaigns 
(A.D. 426 and 430) he repelled the assaults of the Visigoths 
in Southern Gaul^ of the Franks on the Lower Rhine (A.D, 


428 and 431), of the Buigundians (ad. 435 and 436), and 
of the Celts of Armorica (a.d. 436). When he saw the great 
storm of Hunnic savages about to break over the West, he 
swiftly formed an alliance with Visigoths, Armoricans, Bu|:gun- 
dians, Alans, and Franks — the very tribes with whom he had 
been warring for nearly twenty years — and by their help^attcred 
the hordes of Attila on the world<famottS field of Chalons 
(A.D. 451). The struggle was renewed on the N.E. lx)rder of 
Italy in 453, and A., though no longer supported by his Celtic 
and Teutonic allies, was preparing to obstinately defend the 
peninsula, when Attila was induced by Pope Leo 1. to withdraw 
nis forces. A. then presented himi^elf at the imperial court, to 
ask from Valentinian the fulfilment of his promise, vir, the 
hand of his daughter in marriage. The answer of the jealous 
voluptuary was the murder on the spot of the hero who had 
saved the empire (a.d. 454). 

.ffit'na. See Etna. 

iEtolia, a district of ancient Greece, bounded on the W. by 
Acamania, £. by Locris, N. by Thessaly and Epirus, and 5. | 

the entrance to the Gulf of Corinth. It had only two plains of . 
any magnitude, the rest of tl^ country being occupied by woodeil j 
and craggy mountains, which neither in ancient nor modem 
times have l)een crossed by a road. At the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war the ^lolians were wholly uncivilised, but they ulti- 
maicly became one of tlic three great pouers of Greece. The 
iEiolian League, the general a.ssembly of which was styled the 
Panatoheon, first became important after the death of Alexander 
the Great, and was formally dissolved B.C. 167, BL, having 
some years before been sul)jugated by Rome. Along with 
Acamania (q. v.) it now forms a nomarchy o( the Greek kingdom. 

Afflda'vit, an oath in writing, or a written declaration, the 
truth of which is sworn to or affirmed (see Affirmation) before 
a person legally authorised to administer an oath. In England, 
w'hen evidence is laid before a jury, it is given orally ; where 
it is to inform a court or judge it is put in form of an A. 
In Scotland n voluntary A. is not generally received as evi- 
dence, there being no opportunity to cross-examine the deponent. 
Under the Scotch Bankrupt Act, however, claims must be 
lodgetl with affidavits of verity ; and there are similar statutory 
provihions. The Lord Chancellor of England is empowered to 
grant comnii-^sions for taking affidavits, affirmations, and declara- 
tions in Scotland. 

Affinity, in law, is the relationship arising from marriage 
between the husband and his wife's blood-relation.s, and between 
the wife and her husband’s blood-relations, A husband's rela- 
tion is held equally related to bis wife, and a wife's relation ! 
equally related to her husband ; but no A. i.s created by 
marriage bclw^een the kin.smen themselves. Tlius.tlie husbanda 
brother or sister is not related to his w'ife's brother or sister, and 
the connection is no impediment to marriage. The legal eflFect 
of A. as regards marriage is somewhat obscure. See Mar- 
riage. 

Affinity (chemical) in.iy be defined as the tendency of bodies 
to unite together. In proportion as this tendency is greater or 
less, so the A. of the substances in question is said to be 
pow'crful or weak. The more powerful the A. of two bodies, 
so much the greater is the difficulty experienced in disuniting 
them, when combined. The stability of a compound (or its 
power of resisting decomposition) is a measure of the A. of 
its components for one another. Hydrogen has a strong A. 
for chlorine ; the tw*o elements readily combining to form a very 
stable compound called hydrochloric acid (11 Cl). Hydrogen 
and iodine, on the other hand, have a very slight A. for one 
anot^icr. They do not combine directly tmder ordinary condi- 
tions ; nevertheless a compound called' hydriodie acid ^HI) is 
easily obtained by indii^ct mean.s, and this compound is in 

: many respects very analogous to hydrochloric acid. ly is so un- 
stable, how'ever, that if heated, or "even kept for some time ex- 
posed to the light, it splits up into its components liydrogen and 
iodine. Moreover, if chlorine is introduced into a /vessel con- 
taining hydriodie acid, the chlorine immediately cennhines with 
the hydrogen of the hydriodie acid, forming hydrihloric acid, 
and setting the iodine free. Thus chlorine is saM to have a 
greater A. for hydrogen than the iodine has. / 

Affirma'tion, a form of oath or declaration specially adapted 
to members of certain reUginiu persuasions in place of the usual 
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oatb| oA the judge being satisfied that the recusant's motive is 
conscientious. The penalties of perjury are imposed on those 
who knowingly affirm falsely. See Oath, 

Afiri'que, St, a town in the S. of France, dep. of Avey- 
ron, on t feeder of the Tam, 31 miles S. of Rhodes, and 79 
miles N.E. of Toulouse. It lies in a fine valley on the N. side 
of the Cevennes, in the midst of orchards and vineyards, has 
some cotton and woollen manufactures, and a large trade in 
Roqurfort cheese, made from ewe-milk in the hill pastures, which 
was famous as long ago as the time of Pliny. Pop. (1872) 
S071. 

Afehanistau', a country of Asia (part of ancient Ariana), 
extends from lat. 28* to 38* N., and long. 62* to 73* E. It is 
450 miles long, and 470 broad ; its area 212,000 sq. miles, and < 
the population differently estimated at from 5,000,000 to | 
9,000,000. A. is bounded N. by Turkestan, E. by the Punjab, j 
S. by Beloochistan, and W. by Persia. Its mountainous char- j 
acter makes it a valuable barrier for the protection of India. In 
the £. the Suliman Mountains completely separate A. from the 
plains of the Punjab; the only passes are the ravine of the 
Cabul river, in the N., part of whfch is known as the Khyber 
Pass, and in the S. the llolan Pass. The Hindu Ku-sh Moun- 
tains, a continuation of the Himalayas, extend along the 
northern frontier, rising in alpine grandeur to heights of more 
than 20,000 feet. Owing to the inequality of surface and irre- 
gular distrihutioA of water, the climate of A. vaiies greatly, and 
the oroducls are most diversified. On the high tablelands of 
the W. the fruits of Europe grow wild ; the fertile terraces 
produce aromatic lierbs, tobacco, rhubarb, and asafcctida ; 
luxuriant Indian vegetation covers the deep valleys ; and in the 
southern plains cotton and sugar are cultivated. The only 
important rivers arc the Cabul and Ilelmund. The country 
is rich in copper, iron, and other metals. The Afghans arc 
a brave race, strongly influenced by national sentiment, but 
addicted to predatory strife, and treacherous beyond even Asiatic 
bounds. Tiieir religion is Moliammedan after the Sunnite or 
* orthodox* form, but toleration is extended to other creeds. 
The Pushtu language belongs to the Aryan family of languages, 
but whether to the Indian or Iranian branch is "still uticcrtam. 
Poets arc the only authors who employ the native language ; 
all prose writings are in Persian. The name Afghan is Per- 
sian; the natives calling themselves Pushtaneh (pi. of Pushtu), i 

After many centuries of family feuds and harem intrigues, the 
history proper of A. begins with the advent of Ahmed Khan in 
1747, who seized the moment when Persia was disturbed by the 
assassination of Nadir Shah (q. v.) to effect the independence of 
his country, and to make it one of the most powerful king- 
doms in the East. lie founded the Douranee dynasty, and was 
succeeded by Timur, who died 1793, and left the crown to be 
fought for by his three sons, Zemaun, Mahmud, and Shah 
Sujah. Zemaun first succeeded in obtaining supreme power ; 
but after some years he wav dethroned by his' half-brother Mah- 
mud, who in turn was compelled, by an insurrection of the 
Afglian chiefs, to abdicate in 1823. Dost Mohammed, one of 
the.se chiefs, made himself master of Cabul and Gbizni, and was 
recognised as virtual ruler of the country. Slxah Sujah, full 
brother of Zemaun, and the legitimate sovereign, was ex|>elled 
from A., and lived as a stipendiary on the British government 
at Loodianah, always keeping an eye on his lost kingdom. 
Dost Mohammed's foreign policy was to check the encroach- 
ments of Runjeet Singh (q. v.), the ruler of the Punjab, and to 
cripple the power of Persia. ITie close relations between Dost 
Mohauimed and Russia induced the British government to sign 
a tred^ of alliance with Runjeet Singh and Shah Sujah, at 
LahorA 26th June 1838, for the purpose of replacing the 
latter op the throne of A. War was declared against Dost 
Mohammed (ist October 1838) by Lord Auckland, then Gov- 
emor-Genml of India. A strong force, under Sir Alexander j 
Bumes, aavrfheed through the Bolan Pass, and reached Canda- 
har, wher^hali Sujah was formally placed on the throne. After 
the takkig M Gbizni (q.v.) Dost Mohammed surrendered, and 
the aupposidpu was that the country had been finally conquered. 
The Rntteh look ttpijv.afters at Cabal; but in the winter of 1841, 
when help fiwm India was cut off, they were hemmed round, and 
fomdi, with ^ery circumstance of humiliation, to evacuate the 
cotm^iy. . Dang the retreat by the Kbyber Pass, the severity of 
riiie wehAei anm cruelty of the enemy spared neither woman nor 


child, and of a hpst numbering 15,000 only one man (Dr Biydon) I 
reached Jelalabad. When & news of the disaster reached I 
India) a fierce ciy for vengeance arose. General PoUock was ' 
despatched ^ way of the Kliyber Pass with a retribotive force, I 
and being joined by General Nott, who mardhed^N. from 
Candahar, routed the A%han army, releasing captives and devas- 
tating the country. It was not, however, till the battle of 
Gujerat, in 1849, that the Afghans were fairly subdue^ along 
with their famous enemies the Sikhs. The consolidation of 
his empire occupied Dost Mohammed from this time till hisdeaffi 
in 1863. He appointed as his heir Share Ali, the third and favour- 
ite of his sixteen sons. Tlie two elder brothers, who were thus 
disinherited, rebelled, and plunged the countiy into a civil war, | 
which lasted for five years. Shere Alt (q. v.), however, firmly j 
secuted his position as Ameer, aided by British money and arms, ; 
and by the intelligence and bravery of his son Yakub Khan 
(q. V.). 'J'he latter rebelled in 1870, but was propitiated when 
made governor of Herat. In 1875, however, he was enticed to 
Cabul, and thrown into prison, from which he only emerged on 
the flight of his father in 1878. The subsequent history of A. 
has been a succession of startling and deplorable incidents. | 
The occupation of Quettah (q. v. ) by the British first awoke the 
suspicions of the Ameer that his independence was being threa- 
tened. Then followed in 1877 rejection of Sir L. Felly's 
proposal.", which involved the reception of a British Resident 
at Cabul, the ostentatious welcome accorded to the Russian 
Embassy (1S78), the affront a month later to the British Mission 
under Sir Neville ChamVieilain at the mouth of the Khyber 
Pass, the victorious invasion of A. by the British, the flight and 
death of the Ameer, the accession of Yakub Khan, the treaty of 
peace coitcluded (May 30, 1879) w*^h the conquerors, the ma«- 
s.icie of Sir Loui.s Cavagnaii and the members of the British 
Mission in Cabul (September 4b the return of the British troops, 
their reorcunation of the country, the execution of the assassin.?, 
and the abdication of the Ameer (October 19}, 

Af itun-Kara-HiBsax (Opium Black Castle), a town of 
Asiatic Tu.' sy, vilayet of Anatolia, 170 miles N.E. of Smymn 
Jt derives its name partly fiom ihe opium grown in the neigh- 
bourhood, wdiich forms a large part of the trade of the place* 
and partly from the lofty rock behind the city, which wa.s once 
crowned w'itli a fortress. A. is an entrepSt for the great trade 
between Smyrna and the interior of Asia, and it has also matiu 
facturcs of .saddlery, carpet.?, &c. Pop. estimated at 60,000. 

Af rica, the soxond in size of the great divi.sions of the 
globe, lies in the eastern liemi sphere, and extends from lat. 
37® 20* N. to 34® 50' S., and from long, 17® 34' to 51® 16' 
E. Its greatest length is about 5000 miles, its greatest 
breadth 4700, its area 11,700,000 sq. miles, and its coast- 
line 15,000 miles. A. is shaped like an irregular triangle, 
having its vertex to the south, and is bounded N. l)y the 
Mediterranean, jL by the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, and W. 
by the Atlantic Ocean. Jt is joined to Asia by a* narrow 
neck of land, which, how'cver, has been cut through by the 
Suez Canal. There arc few' large gulfs and bays ; the most 
important are the Gulfs of -Sidra and Kabes (the greater and 
lesser Syrtes) on the N. ; Suez, Aden, and Dclagoa Bay on the 
E.; Algoa Bay on the S.; and the Gulf of Guinea on the W. 
The principal capes are Bon on the N. ; Guardafui on the 
E. ; Good Hope on the S.; and Verd on the W. 

Chie/ Political Divisions. — N., Egypt, Tunis, Tripoli, 
Fezzan, Algeria, Morocco; E., Nubia, Abyssinia, Somali, 
Mozambique, Sofala, Natal, Kaffraria, Transvaal Republic, 
Orange River Free States; S., Cape Colony ; W., Senegambia, 
Upper and Lower Guinea ; interior, the States of Sudan. 

Chief /slands.’^Socoin, Sc>xhenc8, Comoro Islands, Mada- 
gascar, by far the largest, off the coasts of Mozambique, and 
Sofala, Mauritius, Reunion, St Helena* Ascension, Cape Verd 
Islands, Canary Islands, Madeira Islands, &c. 

Physical Features, Mountains, i. The southern triangu- 
lar part of A. consists of a large elevated tableland surrounded 
by mountain ranges. On the N. its boundary^ is undefined. The 
ridges on the W. and E. subside before reaching ihe sea, learii^ 
belts of flat country on the coasts. The W. ranges have their 
highest point (13,000 feet) in the Cameroons, to the K. ; the 
£. mountains are also highest (20,000 feet) towards the 
where they enter the mountainous district of Abyisiniiu On 
the S. the mountains rise from the coast in thiree distinct sfoges* 
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livriiig bmd teirAoM or ktmvffs between them. Their highest 
Ipohit is About lOfOQO feet. The tAblclAnd is composed partly 
of WASte lands, such as the Desert of Kalihari, N. Of Ca^ 
Cotony. andt wily of fertile and populous districts. Towam 
the £. e^, mland from 2 ^sibar and Mosarobique. is Urn 
great lake district of A., containing the Albert and Victoria 
Nyanza, Lake Tanganyika. Lake Nyassa, Lake Bangweolo or 
Bembai dec. Further S. is Lake Ngami, The principal 
rivers, besides the Upper Nile, are the Zambesi, of this division, 
which falls into the Mosambique Channel ; the Omnge Kiver, 
the Congo, Coanga, and Ogowai, which fall into the Atlantic ; 
and the imperfecUy^known Lttfl!Aba. 

2. Sufilan, comprising the whole of A. between the S. table* 
land and the Sahara, including on the W. the basin of the rivers 
Niger, Gambia, and Senegal, and having on the E. the moun- 
tainous region of Abyssinia, which occupies the space between 
the Nile basin and the Indian Ocean. In the centre is the 
very large alluvial basin of Lake Tchad. In the \V. there 
are mountain ranges of no great elevation, in which the river 
Niger (the second largest in A.), which flows into the Gulf of 
Guinea, the Senegal and Gambia, which flow into the Atlantic, 
have their origin. On the E. we have the White Nile flowing 
from its source S. of the equator, and the Blue Nile, passing 
tiirottgh Lake Tsana in Abyssinia, to join it at Khartum. The 
Welle is another large river towards the E. of this district. 

3. The Sahara or Great Desert, between Sudan and the 
lands of the Mediterranean coast. This division consists of a vast 
undulating district of hard barren soil, with tracts of shifting sand, 
and occasional oases, spots of great fertility, owing their existence 
to subterranean .springs. Over a great part of the Sahara rain 
never falls. It is a tableland of considerable elevation, and 
reaches in some peaks a height of 5000 or 6000 feet. 

4. 'J he regions of the Allas Mountains, and Tripoli. The Allas 
range extends across the N.W. corner of A., miming through 
Morocco, Algeria, and 'runis. In the loftiest summits a height of 
upwards of 10,000 feet is attained. The southern slope ut these 
mountains extends to the Sahara ; the northern slope reaches 
to the sea, and in climate, productions, &c., is very similar to 
the opposite coast of Europe. There are numerous short rivers 
flowing into the Mediterranean, and several small lakes. 
Tripoli, (further E., stretches along the Mediterranean coast 
for about 1000 miles. Near the sea it is very fertile, further 
inland it is barren. Fezzan, lying immediately S. of Iripoli, is 
the largest oasis in the Sahara. 

5. The regions of the Nile, viz., Nubia and Egypt, A range 
of mountains mns along the whole coast of the Red Sea through 
Nubia and Egypt. On the W. side 01 these countries is a low 
ridge of hills separating them from the Sahara. Between the 
two ranges lies the fertile basin of the Nile. After the While 
Nile is joined by the Blue Nile at Khartum, the two roll on as a 
single river through Nubia and Egypt into the Mediterranean. 

Climate. — A, lies almost wholly within the torrid zone, and is 
the hottest of the continents. 'I'lie wannest part is N. of the 
equator, owing to the greater extent and less elevation of the 
northern half. The coasts of the S. and N. possess the climate 
of the temperate sones in which they lie. The flat regions next 
the sea are generally unhealthy, while the terraces a little inland 
enjoy an agreeable climate, and are made temperate by the prox- 
imity of the sea. The district of tropical rains extends from 25® 
S. lat. to about 20* N. lat. In the greater portion of the Sahara, 
and in the desert of Kalihari, rain never falls. The N. is much 
exposed to hot, dry winds from the Sahara. 

—The vegetation of A., in the neighbourhood of 
the tropical rivers, and wherever humidity and heat are com- 
bined, IS extraordinarily luxuriant, vigorous, and abundant in 
species, though, on the whole, less, grand and varied than that 
of Asia or S. America. The productions of the temperate 
rones are found on the terraces in several part;, of A. Among the 
roost important wild plants are the baobab {Adansonia), butter- 
tm (SasHa), various palms, aloes, papyrus, gum-trees. Of 
cultivated plants the following, grown with success in many 
parts of A., may be mentioned : cotton, indigo, banana, maize, 
wheat, rite, vine, European fruits, durra, coffee (wild in Abys- 
sinia), and sugar-cane. 

wild animals of A. surpass those of similar 
kinds in other parts of the earth in strength and ferocity. 
Ihe number of peculiar species is great, such as the girafl'e, 
rebra, quisga, and the various kinds of antelopes (gnu, spring- 
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bok, Ac.) The African elephant differs considerably from the 
Asiatic, and is nowhere tameiL Lions, leopards, hyaenas, 
jackals, the hippopotamus, various species of the rhinoceros, 
monkeys (goriJlas« chimpanzees), wart-hogs, Ac., are ssbun- 
dant. Crocodiles (smolW than those of Asia) abound in 
the rivers, and there are many gigantic and poisonous 
snakes. Among birds are the ostrich, flamingo, <iecretary-bird, 
parrot, and bright-plumaged small birds in great variety, though 
few songsters. Locusts appear in enormous hosts, and often do 
great damage ; the ant species is numerous ; and the tsetse fly 
in S. A. has earned for itself an evil reputation from its destruc- 
tion of cattle. The most important of the domesticated animals 
arc the horse (Barbary, Abyssinian, Nubian), the camel and 
dromedary (introduced f^rom Arabia), asses, oxen, cattle, sheep, 
and goats. I'hese are found in all ports of the continent 

A/iwern/j.— The mineral wealth of A. is but imperfectly known. 
Salt is very generally diffused, though large tracts, such os 
Sudan, are without it. Egypt and Abyssinia are rich in mine- 
rahs. Gold is found in the sands of nearly all the great rivers. 
The diamond-fields of Griqualand, in the S., have proved very 
productive, and coal has been found in the eastern part of the 
southern plateau. The geological formation of the known dis- 
tricts of A. i.s treated under their various headings. 

Population . — The population of A. is estimated at about 

190.000. 000. N. of the Sudan, the Berber race prevails from 
Ihe Atlas Mountains to Libya ; the Nubians are partly of Antb 
anil partly of Negro (origin, while the Copts of Egypt belong pro- 
bably to the Semitic family, but the frequent conquests and 
colonisations of the N. African sea-board both in early and later 
times have complicated the question of race. Turks are numerous 
in Tunis, Tilpoli, and Egypt. The middle of A. is peopled 
almost entirely by the Ethiopian or Negro family, and the S. 
is occupied by the Hottentots and Kaffirs — members, probably, 
of the same great family. Europe.nn colonists are numerous 
in the Islands and coasts, especially in Cape Colony and 
Algeria. 

Peligion . — Mohammedanism has about 67,000,000 votaries N. 
of 10** N. lat. Christianity is found among the Europeans, and, in 
a corrupt form, in Abyssinia. It embraces about 9,000,000 
people. There are about 1,000,000 Jews. The remaining 

113.000. 000 are heathens, follovring voiieties of fetichism, Ac. 

Government , — There are few great organised states, except 

those on the N. coast, the most important of which is certainly 
Egypt. Zanzibar, on the E. coast, may also claim notice, but 
despotic or patriarchal governments prevail Algeria and Cape 
Colony are the chief of the European possessions, which are less 
important than those of Asia and America. 

Science, Art, Literature . — These may be said to be unknown 
among the native^. There are schools for teaching the Koran 
in all Mohammedan districts. 

Commerce . — The tiade of A. is in a great measure carried on 
by barter. The internal trade is in the hands of the Arabs, and 
(in Sudan) the Mandingoes and Fulahs. It is conducted by 
caravans crossing the interior, especially the deserts of the N. 
The coast trade is chiefly in the hands of Europeans. The 
principal exports are coffee, sugar, rice, dates, palm-oil, gum, 
cotton, ivory, spices, ground-nut, timber, hides, ostrich-feathers, 
musk, wax, and gold-dust. The traffic in slaves has been a 
great blot on African commerce, the slaves being brought from 
the interior to the coasts. In 1873 Great Britain made a treaty 
with the .Sultan of 2 Ianzibar, by which he agreed to abolish 
slavery in his dominions ; and Sir Samuel Baker returned in 
the same year from a successful expedition up the Nile, organised 
by tlxe Khedive of Egypt, ostensibly for the purpose of putting 
dbwn the slave traffic. Until the slave trade is extinct, the 
legitimate commerce of A. cannot be fully developed. 

Agi culture is prosecuted on a large scale and in an effective 
manner on the coasts, in the Nile Valley, Abyssinia, Sudan 
Cape Colony, and Kaffraria. 

Mining is carried on in Upper Sudan, Abyssinfa, and Kaf- 
fraria. The Kaffirs are skilful miners. 

Explorations . — The early name of this continent was Libya, 
Africa having been originally merely the Roman province in 
which Carthage w^as situated. Until the t5th c., Europeans 
knew little of A. except the N. coast ; but explorers have been 
numerous since Vasco da Gama doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1497. Nothing more can be attempted here tlftm a 
list of a few of the greatest travellers in the preseat centurv 
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v^hich has been the great era of African exploration. The 
travels of Mungo Park in the valley of the Niger; of Burdr- 
hordt in Nubia ; of Oudney, Clapperton, Denham, Lander, and 
Barth in the Sahara and Sudan ; of Burton, Speke, Grant, 
Baker, Had Stanley in tfie valley of the Nile ; and of Mofiat in 
S. A., have resulted in great discoveries, and in vast addi- 
tions to our stock of geographical knowl^ge, for a special 
notice of whicli we refer to the names of the explorers. David 
Livingstone, however, is the greatest name in the annals of 
African exploration. He devoted twenty-five years to making 
known to us the interior of S. A., where he finally lost his life 
in 1873. In the end of 1874 the important discovery of an 
effluent on the western side of I-ake Tanganyika was made by 
Lieutenant Cameron, and in 1877 Stanley tweed the course of 
the Congo, and proved it to be the river which Livingstone had 
mistaken for the Nile. 

African Teak, or African Oak, is a wood of much value 
in shipbiiilrling, for which it is generally imported. It is very 
durable, but rather heavy. The tree is called Oldfieldia africana^ 
and belongs to the natural order Evphorhiacea. 

. A'ga, or Ag^, ill old Turkish, means the elder brother, but 
in modem Turkish''^ given as a title of lionour to illiterate dig- 
nitaries. It is therefore used in contrast to Effendi, w'hich is 
never given except to those who possess, in addition to rank, 
literary culture. The title acquired its greatest historical dis- 
tinction in the time of the Janissaries, whose commander was 
an A. ; now the only high ofRcer who bears it is the chief of 
the Black Eiinuclis. 

Aff'adea, a town of Central Africa, the capital of A^r or 
Asb& (q. v.), situated, S. of the Sahara, in lat. i6* 33' N., 
long. 7* 30' E. It was formerly a prosperous city, and before 
the decline of the gold trade of Gogo had probably 6o,ocx) 
inhabitants. I'hough it still sends out caravans to the rich 
marts of the Sudan, its trade is trifling, and the population 
has dwindled to about 6000. The people are partly ot Berber 
descent. 

A^atna, a genus embracing numerous species of saurian 
rep^s, natives of warm climates. They have a loose skin, 
which can be distended with air at the animars will. Certain 
S. American species are called chameleons, owing to their power 
of changing their colours like the true chameleon. The frilled 
A. is a singular species found in Australia. 

Ag'amem'non, son of Atrens, and brother of Menelaus, 
whose wife Helen was carried off by Paris, son of Priam, King 
of Troy. The Greek chiefs made A. generalissimo of the forces 
which they had collected to punish Troy. At the close of the 
siege, returning home witli Cassandra, the daughter of Priam, 
A. was murdered by his wife Clytemnestra, who had been 
seduced during his absence by iEgisthus. Ilis children— I phi- 
genia, Electra, and Orestes — were favourite subjects of Greek 
tragedy. 

A^axni, or gold-breasted trumpeter-bird of S. America. 
It is the Psophia crepitans of zoologists ; is rather larger than a 
domestic fowl, but has much longer legs and neck. It runs 
very swiftly and is easy of domestication. 

Ag'apee (Gr. ag^ap^, love), in the primitive Christian Church, 
were the feasts of brotherly love that accompanied the celebra- 
tion of the Elucharist. The two together were originally re- 
garded as a whole, which %vas spoken of as the * Lord^s Supper ’ 
(Gr. deipnon iou kuriou). In the early apologists and fathers 
of the Church, Justin, TertulHan, Chrysostom, &c., we find a 
full description of the A. They were provided by the richer 
brethren ; they were introduced and closed by prayer, and, 
according to Tertullian, every one during the feast w'as required 
to sing something to the praise of God either from Scripture or 
his own thqpghts, so that it .soon became visible if any one had 
partaken to excess. Pliny# in his famous letter .to Trajan, 
alludes to these A., and mentions the sobriety with which they 
were conducted ; he also indicates the prevalent but erroneous 
suspicion of the pagan magistrates that they were secret societies, 
and had sinister political aims. From a very early period, 
however, a tendency to irregularity in the celebration of the A. 
had shown itself; St Paul ( 1 Cor. xi. 20-22) earnestly rebukes 
it, though the persecutions would repress selhsh and 

sensual hNafgence, yet it was found advisable in the 2d c. 


to separate the A. from the celebration of the Eucharist Alter 
the establishment of Christianity in the 4th c* the A« were 
placed nnder strict regulations by ecclesiastical councils, diey 
were not allowed to be held in church. A distinetion is made 
between the Eucharistic love-feasts, and others of which we read 
in ecclesiastical writers; as A* naUditia^ held in honour of the 
martyrs ; A, eonnubtales^ which were simply marriage-feasts, and 
A, funeraUSf or funeral-feasts. 

In modem times the Moravians, the Wesleyans, and the 
Glossites hold love-feasts in connection with the celebration of 
the Eucharist. 

Agapem'one (Gr. * abode of love *), a curious religious estab- 
lishment near Bridgewater, in Somersetshire, set up in 1859 by 
a Mr Henry James Prince, at one time a clergyman of the 
Church of England. 'While curate at Charlynch, in the same 
county, he first began to preach certain mystical doctrines about 
himself and the Holy Ghost, which excited great scandal and 
alarm, and led to his withdrawal to Suffolk. Here matters m^ew 
worse with him, and after holding a conference with some deri- 
cal adherents whom he had secured, it was resolved to secede 
from the Church. Prince started preaching on his own account 
at Brighton, and his principal ally, Starkey (who had formerly 
been his rector), at '^’cymoiiih, in Dorsetshire. Both met with 
great success in various quarters, and among different orders of 
.society. At last three of the brctliien, Prince, Thomas, and 
Cobbe, crowned their good fortune by marrying iliree lovely and 
wealthy girls, daughters of a widow of the name of Notridge. 
With the money thus obtained all went on admirably for a 
time, but at last (1846) Mrs Thomas became discontented with 
her situation, and was expelled from the society. This led to 
legal proceedings (1S50), in which she sought (successfully) to 
obtain the custody of her child. The revelations of the ‘inner 
life' of this strange community did not tend to elevate it in 
public estimation, and if Mr Hepworth Dixon’s account {Spiri* 
tual lVives\ 2 vols,, 1868) of his interview with Prince is not 
overcharged, its singular sentiments and usages are still main- 
tained. Meanwhile the ‘abode of love’ at Spaxton, near 
Bridgewater, was getting ready, and in 1859 it became the final 
residence of these strange saints. Prince has been a zealous 
rmphleteer all his life, but it is scarcely txjssible for a sane 
tnuid to undcviiitand his mysterious and apparently impure jargon 
about the redemption of the flesh. In 1859 appeared Proihrt 
Prineds Jotirnal^ an Account of t/te Destruction of the Works of 
the Devil in the Human Soul hy the Lord Jesus Christ threu^jt 
the Gospel^ in which he calmly expresses his belief that he has 
at length reached perfection, 
and cannot possibly become 
better than he is. The sect 
is still (1875) in existence, 
but is making no further 
progress. It vegetates rather 
than lives in the sleepy luxury 
of Spaxton, and must perisli 
with its founders. 

Agar'icuB. One of the 
largest and most important 
genera of fungi. See Mu.su- 
ROOM. 

AjgrasB'iz, Louis Jean 
Rodolpke, a distinguished 
natuialist, was bom May 28, 

1S07, at Metiers, between 
the lakes of Neufch&td and 
Morat, in the canton of 
Freyburg, Switzerland, re- 
ceived his earlier education at the Gymnasium of Bienne and 
the Academy of Lausanne, and studied medicine and the expe- 
rimental sciences at Ziirlch, Heidelbei]g, and Munich, where be 
took the degree of M.D. In 1829 he published an account 
and classification of 1 16 species of fish collected by Spix; 
and having by this means been attracted to the study of ichthy* 
ology, he published from 1839 to 1845 three volumes entitled 
Natural History of the Presh~ Water Pish of Europe, At the 
same time appeared Pesearches on Possil Fisha^ and Deserip* 
tions of Echinodertnes, His best and most genendly kxM>wn work 
is his Sttidy of Gladers, which he supplemented bykis Pesearckes 



Agaricus rampestrit (Common 
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\ ^Xiheim (Pari«» iS47)« In 1846 A. ramoved to Americs, and 
I became Professor of Geology and Zoology in the l^iwience. 
' Sdentitic School at Harvard ; and subsequently explored eaten- 
sive portions of the New Worlds accompanied an expedition 
to Brasil (1865-^)) and superintended deep-sea soundings in 
Bie Gulf Stream {1871). In his OuiUmt of Comparaim Phy* 
Mogy (1848) be has advocated the anti-evolution theory. A. 
lieol)^. T4, 1873. 

A'gata do QoU, Santa, an epuc<mal city in the S. of Italy, 
province of Benevento, 14 miles £. of Capua, lies on a hill, at 
the base of which flows a tributary of the Voltumo. Besides 
the cathedral it has seven other churches and an abbey. Pop. 
795 ^- 

Agnate, a siliceous mineral, composed of closely-compressed 
layers of coloured varieties of quartz, capable of a fine polish, 
and much used in the manufacture of ornaments. It is found 
in Saxony, Scotland, Siberia, India, Java, Arabia, and other 
countries. 

Ag'atha, St, according to the legend of her life, was the 
daughter of a Sicilian nm>leman, and was celebrated for her 
beauty and wealth. When the Decian persecution of the Chris- 
tians broke out in the middle of the 3a c. a.d., she steadfastly 
refused to save her life by granting unworthy favours to the 
Roman prefect Quinlianos, and was in consequence put to death 
with horrible cruelties, 5th February 251, which is tne day dedi- 
cated to her in the Catholic calendar of the saints. 

Agath'odes, a Sicilian Greek of humble birth, horn at 
Thermae, in Sicily (B.C. 361). Having married the widow of his 
patron, Damas of Syracuse, he obtained great wealth, which 
enabled him to collect an army, by the aid of which he made 
himself sovereign of Syracuse. His rule was marked by oppres- 
sion and cruelty. In an attempt to expel the Carthaginians he 
was defeated at Himcra, but passing over into Africa, his suc- 
cesses were rapid and brilliant. In a mutiny which followed a 
defeat there, his son was slain, but he himself escaped, and 
returning to Sicily, he re-established his authority. His grand- 
son, Archagathus, having killed the heir to the throne, that he 
might obtain it himself, caused his grandfather, aged seventy-two, 
to be destroyed by a poisoned quill, used as a toothpick (B.c. 

289). 

Ag'ave. A genus of monocotyledonous plants belonging to 
the order Amaryllidacea^ principally natives of S. America. They 
have laige, succulent, spiny leaves, forming a spreading tuft, from 
the centre of which the flowering stem is developed. The A. 
antericana^ which is cultivated in conservatories in Britain, is 
the best known species. It is commonly called the^ American 

Aloe, but is not to be con- 
founded with the true aloes, 
which belong to a different 
natural order. See Aloe. 
8 MC 1 . The plant was introduced 

mS into Europe in 1561. Its 

slow growth under artificial 
^ treatment in Britain has given 

ris^ ) the erroneous notion 
A f : flowers once only in 

A century. In reality it only 

Ju / flowers once, and then dies, 

. & but this may take place at 

vJMBj > any period of the plant's life 

after it is five or six years 
flowering stem 
— pushes up with great rapidity 
^ height of 15 or 20 

feet, giving off many hori- 
zontal branches, which bear 
Agave. numerous erect yellowish- 

green flowers. The leaves 
and roots furnish a coarse but tough fibre called Pita fiax or 
Maguay, which is used for making ropes and paper. The juice 
of the leaves has been used as a substitute for soap, and forms 
a lather with salt as well as with fresh water. The roots of 
A. iapmaria are employed in the same way. The Mexican 
India^ ferment the juice of A. ^txkana^ which forms an in- 
toxicating d^k called fdlque. 


AgdOi a availed town of Fraoce^ on the left bank of the 
Herault, about a lesgue from the GuV nf Lyona It was founded 
by Greek colonists. From the dismal aspect of the basalt of 
which it is built it has been called the Black Town. The trade 
of A. is rapidly increasing, and b chiefljr in wine, oil, salt, com, 
silk, wool, and timber. It has an active coasting trade, and 
considerable commerce with SpaiD| Italy, and Amca. Pop. 
(1872) 7843* 

Age. A man or woman is said in law to have arrived at | 
*age^ on the day preceding the twenty-first annivenary of his or I 
her birthday. In English law the b(^ or girl under twenty-one 
is called an infant^ and relatively to the person having cha^ of 
him or her a ward. If an estate be left to an infant, the father 
is by common law the guardian, and must account to his child 
for the profiu. A father may by deed or will appoint a guardian. 

A male at twelve years old may take the oath of allegiance ; at 
fourteen he may consent or not to marriage ; at twenty-one he is 
at his own disposal. A female at seven may be betrothed or 
given in marriage ; at nine is entitled to dower; at twelve may 
consent or not to marriage ; and at twenty-one may dispose m 
herself and lands. Marrying a ward of Chancery without con- 
sent of the court is 'contempt, and as such punishable, even 
though the offender be ignorant of the wardship. In Scotland 
the period of life under twenty-one, or minority, is subdivided 
into pupilarity and puberty. In a male pupilarity extends to 
fourteen years of A in a female to twelve. In both puberty is the 
period between impilarity and twenty-one, or majority. A minor 
who has reach ea puberty may take an oath and give evidence. 
No one under twenty- one can vote at an election for member 
of l^arliament, or be elected a member. In France the male 
marriageable A. is eighteen, the female fifteen. In America a 
member of the House of Representatives must be twenty-five, of 
the Senate thirty. See Infants, Liabiuties op, Consent, 
Contract, Marriage, 

Agen, an old episcopal town in France, capital of the dep. of 
Lot-et- Garonne, stands on the right bank of the Garonne, midway i 
between Toulouse and Bordeaux. In early times it was plundered 
successively by Goths, Vandals, Huns, and Saracens. The Eng- 
lish held it in the reign of Henry II., and in the 16th c, it was 
twice captured by the Huguenots, Joseph Scaliger was bom in 
the immediate neighbourhood, and long lived iii A., which now 
carries on a prosperous trade in woollen ^brics, sailcloth, coloucs^ 
hemp, brandy, and plums. Fop. (1872) 15,752. 

A^zit, one authorised to act for another. An A. cannot 
bind his principal by deed, unless empowered by deed to do so. 
Authority given him is revocable at any time, and falls by the 
death or bankruptcy of the constituent. An A. must act in good 
faith and according to business usage ; he must act with due 
diligence and skill : if he fail in these points his principal can 
recover damage. An A. must keep accounts, and duly inform 
his principal of material acts. He is entitled to remuneration, 
and has a 'lien* (Scot. Law Hypothec, q. v.^see Ll£N) over 
property in possession, both for incidental charges and for the 
general balance due to him. An. A. acting gratuitously must 
act in good faith, but he is not answerable for want of skill, or 
even for carelessness. See Factor, Broker, Commissionbr, 
Commission Agent, Master and Servant. 

A^ent and Client. The constituent of a law agent is called 
his client. The general principles of law given above apply in 
this relationship. The law agent has a 'Tien* (Scot, law hy- 
pothec) over deeds and other papers in his possession for W 
account against his client ; and the client has a claim for dama« 
against an agent acting with gross professional ignorance. The j 
*agent is not responsible for a result, whatever opinion he may 
have given. See Attorney, Solicitor, Writer to the j 
Signet. i 

Agent, Army, an official chosen by the colonel of a regi- 
ment, who is answerable for his honesty to the ^rown. His 
functions are to apply to the "War-Office when money is required 
to pay the officers and men, and other regimental charges. He 
also assists the private soldiers in remitting money to their 
families, and in their other pecuniary arrangements. He accounts 
annually directly with the Paymaster of the Forces. The ten- 
dency of recent years has betn to curtail the functions, and 
emoluments of the office ; and many competent authorities have 
been in favour of its abolition, on the ground of its causiflg an 
unnecessary complication and expense. • 
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Na^. By 27 and 28 Viet. c. 24^ each of H.M. 
ships of war, while in commission, have an agent appointed by 
the commander, and registered. His duties are to act for the 
Ship }p questions of salvage, merchant shipping law, cai)ture of 
s 1 ave-shi[os, distribution of prize-monc^, He receives 2^ 
per cent, as payment in full for bis services. 

Agea, a term of unprecise import used to denote supposed 
periods in the histoiy of the human race. The idea first occurs 
m Greek writers. Hesiod reckons five A. — the golden, the 
silver, the brazen, the heroic, and the iron. The Srst'was, of : 
course, the purest and best ; the others marked a gradual deteri* 
oration, except perhaps the heroic, which was a sort of wild 
desire for a better state of things ; and the last, or iron age, in 
which the poet himself lived, was one in which all wtue and 
goodness had departed from the earth. From poetry the idea 
passed into the speculative philosophy of the Greeks. The 
cosmos, or universe, had now its A. These formed the divisions 
of a great world-year, on the completion of which the events of 
history repeated themselves. The Apocalypse seems to sanction 
the notion, which is also to be found in the ancient literature of 
the Hindus, and, with modifications, in the recent metaphy- 
sicians of Germany and the positivists of France. 

Ages'ilaxiB, King of Sparta, succeeded to the throne (b.c. 
398) while the hegemony or leadership of Sparta was still uncon- 
tested. Two years later, to aid the lonians, he crossed inlb 
Asia and defeated the satraps of Artaxerxes (B.c. 395). Being 
summoned home to suppress a rising of the Greek states againsr 
Spartan authority, he defeated his enemies at Coroncia (394 I 
B.c.) He approved of the ti'cacherous seizure of the Caiimeia, | 
or citadel of Thebes, and was therefore responsible for the I 
subsequent reverses that befell his country, though his heroism 
in the field continued unabated. A. died in Egypt a.d. 361, in 
his eighty- fourth year, a true Spartan, but not a great Greek. 

Agincourt, or Azimeourt, a village in the dcp. of Pas- 
de Calais, France, where Henry V. of England, with from 
10,000 to 14,000 men, defeated about 60,000 French on the 
25th October 1415, Not fewer than 10,000 French were .slain, 
including * princes of the blood, feudatories of the crown, war- 
like bishops, and innumerable knights ; * among the prisoners 
were the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon. The English lost 
some i6po, among whom were the Duke of York and the Earl 
of Suffolk. This brilliant victory occurred after the siege of 
Harfleur, while King Henry was returning to Calais with his 
sadly-reduced forces. 

A;gi8, the name of several Spartan kings, the first of whom 
is said to have reigned in the llth c. B.c. The second flourished 
in the 5th and the third in the 4th c. n.c. A. IV. commenced 
his eventful reign in 244 B.c. The Spartans had then greatly 
degenerated, the old simplicity and virtue having given place to 
luxury and its kindred vices, and A. resolved to restore the 
ancient discipline. As the land was possessed by only a few 
families, while the poor were overwhelmed with debt, A. pro- 
posed a cancelling of debts, and a redistribution of the land, as 
to the first of which he was strongly seconded by a large land- 
owner caUed Agesilaus, who was himself involved in debt, but 
who contrived to delay the execution of the second to save his 
own estates. This incensed the poorer classes, wdio had hitherto 
been the chief supporters of A., and they permitted his enemies 
to throw him into prison, where he was strangled (240 B.C.) 

Ag^nate (Lat. egnatus, * a kinsman by birth ') is the name 
given both in English and Scotch law to persons related 
through the father, those related through the mother being 
termed * cognate.’ This is not exactly the meaning the word had 
in Roman law. There the A. denoted strictly a relationship not 
only to, but males; a brother’s son was his uncle’s 

A., but a sister’s son was his uncle’s cognate, because the rela- 
tionship was preserved by means of a female. The origin of the 
Roman distinction is to be sought in the institution known as the 
fatHa pottstaa^ and the reason wdiy a different distinction exists 
in modern law is that the patria ^teslas ityts ancient sense has 
not been in^oduced into any modem society. 

AjjflUMI, Bi, according to the legend of her life, was bom at 
Rome, and on account of her beauty and wealth, obtained in her 
thirteenth yean from Symphromus, the son of the Roman prsetor, 1 
anofier whiehi being a pious Christian, the declined* I 


I The enraged vouth then caused her to be publicly stripperl naked, ' 
but her long hair fell down to her feet and clothed her like a 
'garment When Symphronius sought to approadi her with 
unchaste looks, he fell to the ground, bereft of eyesight At 
the entreaties of his friends, she caused his sight to be restored. 
She was then condemned to be burnt, but the sportive flames 
refused to touch her body. At last she was beheaded A.l>. 303. 
Her emblem is a lamb, perhaps from the similarity of the I^tin 
word for a lamb (a^tus). Her day is tlie 2910 of January. 
Readers of Keats will remember the line-^ 

* St Agnes* Eve, ahi bitter ohill It was t’ 

Agne’si, Maria, Gaetana, an Italian lady, was bom at 
Milan, i6th March 1718, and at an early age was distinguished for 
her knowledge of Greek, Latin, French, Spanirii, Germai^ and 
various Oriental languages. Slie next lietouk herself to maihe- 
maiics, and in 174S published her InsUiuzioni Afialituhe. When 
thirty-two years of age, she succeeded her father as professor ol 
mathematics in the University of Bologna. Sul>scqiienlly she re* 
tired from learned .«.ocieiy, became a nun, and devoted her whole 
time to works of charity. A. died August 4, 1799 * See Vita 
di Mar. Gatt. Aptesiy by Bianca Milcsi-Mojon, Milan, 1836. 

Ag^o ne, a toum in the S. of Italy, province of Campobano, 
22 miles N.W. of the town of Campobano, has large copper- 
works. Pop. 10,500. 

Ag'nus Del (Lat. * Lamb of God ’), a name given to Jesus by 
John the Baptist (John i. 29). In the liturgy of the Roman 
Catholic Church it 19 also the name of a prayer, which since the 
close of the 6th c. (when it was first enjoined by Pope Gregory the 
Great) has been used by the priest during the serv’ce of the 
Mass shortly before the communion, who recites three times, 
Agnus Deiy iollis peccaia mundiy miserere nobis {* O Lamb of 
God, who takest au.ny the sins of the woild, have mercy upon 
us!*) except that in the third repetition of the prayer, da 
nobis ptJtem (‘give us peace’) is substituted for miserere ft obis. 
Pope Sergius 1 . (7th c.) commanded this prayer to be sung both 
by the priest and the congregation during the consecration of the 
Host. Still later llie name was given to an oval-shaped medal 
of wax, silver, or gold, on which was stamped the figure of a 
.' il) bearing a cross. 

Agos'ta, a fortified town on the E. coast of Sicily, 12 miles 
N. of Syracuse, on a rocky isle connected by a bridge with the 
peninsula of Santa Croce. The harbour is large and .safe, but not 
easy of access. 7'he chief export is salt, but a trade is also car- 
ried on in wine, oil, flax, honey, sardines, &c. Pop. 9735 * -A* 

was founded by the Emperor Frederick II. in 1229, and suffered 
severely in the Sicilian wars of the middle ages. It was the 
scene (1676) of a great defeat of the combined Dutch and Spanish 
fleets under De Ruyterby the French under Admiral Diiqucsne. 
In this battle De Ruyler got liis death-wound. A. was destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1693. 

Agou'ti {Dasyprocta\ a genus of mammals belonging to the 
Guinea-pig tribe of the Rodentia, The species are natives of S. 
America and the W. India Islands, and resemble the hare and 
rabbit in their form and manner of living. One specicsjsjrery 
destructive to sugar-cane plantations. 

Ag'ra, the chief city of the N.W. Provinces, British India, 
139 miles S.S.E, of Delhi by rail, is the scat of the government, 
and headquarters of the military force for the N.W . Provinces. Ill 
cantonment can accommodate 10,000 troops. The daily market 
is well supplied with meat and vegetables. The Agra Banking 
Co., ‘Agra Prize,’ Assembly Rooms, ‘Metcalfe Testimonial' 
(dancing-room and refectory), and the churches and chapels are 
prominent institutions. The Taj MahaU mausoleum, of Shah 
Jehan and his consort, is a beautiful building of marble, d^ing 
white, carved and ornamented with imitations of flowers in pre- 
cious stones, many of which, however, were removed .during the 
mutiny (1857-59). The building of this tomb occupied ao,ooo 
men for twenty-two years, aud cost over;f5»®®®»®®®* 

Mosque is a marvel of architectural and decorative beauty* Pop. 
(1872) 142,661, engaged in the cotton, salt, and transit trad^ 
During the mutiny the Europeans, to the number of 5846, took 
refuge in the forty an inroortant stronghold with a r^part to 
feet high, which was gently relieved by Colonel Gjeathed, 
The garrison made several efiective sallies ; but the most Driiliaot 
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‘ exploit wm Major Montfjiomery's march to Allyf^rh^ where, 
with 300 men, he defeated a vastl])r outnumbering force of. 
rel^U. — ^'fhe British district of A. is populous andr fenilei 
yieMing chiefly cotton, flax, tobacco, maize, and some rice. 
iViea 1S87 sq. miles. Fop. (187a) 1,094,184. 

JiASra-agra {Plocaria Candida)^ a sea-weed which is occasion* 
ally miDorted into this country for making a jelly for dressing 
silks. ?lt is used as an article of food In India and China. 
When boiled in syrup or sugar it forms an excellent preserve. 

Agram, a fortified town of Austria, capital of the crown- 
land of Croatia, pleasantly situated at the base of a woody moun- 
tain range. It u cut by a stream into three divisions, each 
having a distinct jurisdiction. The town is, on the whole, well 
built, and contains a royal academy and public library. Its 
trade is chiefly in porcelain, siik, tobacco, and wheat. Pop. 

(1869)119,857. 

Agra'ria& Law. In the Roman State there were two kinds 
of laud, public and private, and till the time of the Licinian roga- ^ 
tion, or bill, Uie puolic land was held only by ilic patricians, who 
formed the original populus^ or burgesses. For liberty to culti- 
vate this an exaction was made of a tenth of the produce of 
arable land, and a fifth of the produce of oliveyards and vine- 
yards, while a rale was fixed for the right to pasture. Gradually 
the rich, by force or purchase, got possession of the sinallur 
holdings, and tlius became cultivators of extensive tracts. Ilioiigh 
the laud was the property of the State, and the cultivators mere 
tenants-at-will, long possession produced the feeling of owner- 
ship, and the land was regularly transferred by sale. 'J'he State, 
however, occasionally asscricd its rights. When the plebeians, 
as distinguished from the patricians or original burgesses, became 
a separate estate, they claimed a .share in that portion at least 
of the public land that had been acquired by conquest, and many 
difficulties aro.se between the two c.stale.4, w'hicli were attempted 
to be settled by enacting agrarian laws, winch are not to be con- 
founded with the modem proposal of an equal division of the 
lands of the rich among the poor. I'ho A. L. of Spuiius Cassius 
IB.C. 484) proposed that the untLssigned portion of the public 
land should be divided among the plebeians, and that the rent 
or tithe of the remainder should be exacted, and applied to Uie 
payment of the army. It never, however, came into opera- 
tion, as its author was put to death in the following year. By 
the A. L. of C. Licinius Stolo (B.C. 367) no occupier was to 
have more than 500 acres, and the suiplus was to be divided 
among the plebeian.s, at the rate of seven acres each. After a 
time the Licinian law began to be disregaidcd, and at length 
Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus (d.c, 133) revived the measure 
for restricting the possession of public laiul to 500 acres, giving 
each son of a possessor 250 acres additional ; while the land 
resumed was to be distributed among the poorer citizens, who 
were not to have the power of alienating their allotments. This 
measure Gracchus carried in spite of tlie opposition of the patri- 
cians, but he lost his life in a riot exoited by his legislation. 
The Sempronian law w'^i; not repealed, but it became virtually 
inoperative, and shortly after the death of its author the clause 
forbidding the alienation of allotments was rescinded, and they 
naturally fell into the hands of the rich, wdio soon became again 
possessed of overgrown estates. Other agrarian laws, such as 
those that proposed the division of conquered lands among vet- 
eran soldiers, were less violently opposed. Various objects wxrc 
contemplated by this system, one of the least satisfactory of which 
was the extending of the induence of a popular leader. As a 
means of relieving the W'ant.s of the poor these laws were a 
failure, for the refuse of a large city never prove efficient culti- 
vators, os they have neither patience nor skill. 

Agrio'ola, Gnasua or Oneiua Juliua, a Roman commander 
and statesman, born at Forum Julii (mod. 7 rejus, in Provence); 
37 A.D., commenced his military career in Britain under Sue- 
tonius PauUnns, 60 a. D. After bolding many civil offices he Wiss 
elected consul, 77 a.D. Next year he wa*. made Governor of 
Britain, the {greater portion of which he subdued. He defeated 
tHe Caledonians in the great battle of the Grampians, circum- 
navigited Britain, built a chain of forts between the Clyde and 
the Forth, and introduced civilisation into the island. Being 
recalled by the jealousy of Doraitian, he lived in privacy till his 
death, KD* 93 . . His life by Tacitus, his son-in-law, is a biogra- 
phical mastet^eee. 


Agxioollt, Joihaim, a notable German theologian and 
writer, sumamed Mftgistef from his place of birth, Eisle- 

beti, in Saxony, but whose real name was Sclmcider or Schnitter, 
was born 20th April 1492. In 15x5. he was sent to Frankfurt 
to establish the Protestant worsUio, afld on his retuna became 
I a preacher in his native town, where be remained till 1536. 
i Meanwhile his opinions began to change in the direction of 
Antinomiatrism, and when c^led to Wittemberg in 1 537 a rup- 
ture took place between him and Lather. After some persecu- 
tion he found a refuge in Brandenburg. He died at Berlin 
22d .September 1566. A. was a man of bold and active genius, 
but he had not much discretion, and his career was th^efore 
stormy and distracted With quarrels. Besides numerous theolo- 
gical writings, some Church hymns, and a tragedy, he published 
in Low German a truly national work, full of strong sense, pure 
morality, and hearty patriotism, DU gemeinen Liutschen Sp^h» 
warier tnii ihrer AusUgung (' Common German Proverbs, with 
their Explanation,* Magdeb. 1528); shortly after, in High Ger- 
man, under the title DreyhimdeH Cemeyner Sprichwhrter 
(Numb. 1529) ; and later still, SUbenhundert utul Fuufftug 
Deutscher i^prichworier (llagenau, 1534). 

Agricola, Budolphtis, properly Boelof Huyvmaxm 

> ('husbandman,’ Latinised into A.), and also, from his fatherland, 

I FrisiuB, one of the most distmgui&hcd restorers of classical 
I Kterature in Germany in the 15th c., was born at Bablo, near 
I Gioningen, in Fiicsland, in 1443. After studying at Louvain 
and Pari«, he went to Italy, where he stayed two years. On 
I his return to Germany in 1479, he did much by his lectures and 
j otherwise to revive a taste for ancient literature. His principal 
I work, De Inveniione DiaieciicAt w'as mostly written while on a 
journey to Rome with the Bishop of Worms in 1485 j but his 
fame tests not so much upon his written works as upon his per- 
sonal influence at that period. He died at Worms in 14S5. 
See Trcsling’s Hta et J\jen(a Hud, Agricola (Grbn. 1830). 

Agpricul'ture, a word derived from the Latin, signifying 
the tillage of a plot or field of land. From the time that 
'Adam delved,’ the cultuie of the ground has been -one of the 
chief indu.strie.<i of man. A system of mixed husbandry has 
prevailed fiom primeval ages, and no better method of supply- 
ing corn and cattle for the lood of the population of the earth 
has ever bet.^ tievised. Since the abolition of the Corn Law's 
in the United Kingdom, the question has constantly cropped 
up ns to whether the growing of com or tlie rearing of cattle 
i.-) the ino.st profitable method for the farmer to adopt. Dur- 
ing the Crimean war prices of wheat rose to a height unpre- 
cedented, except in the days when the 'lion Duke* wraged 
deadly feud in the Peninsula against Napoleon. In 1812 foreign 
growers W'erc deliarrcd from entrance to English porta ; in 18^6 
they were not, and yet the prices obtained by British farmers in 
tlic latter period were nearly equal to those realised before that 
Act which gave a * free loaf’ to the people. What w'as the re- 
sult of thcM? high values placed upon wheat? A general recom- 
mendauon that all or nearly all pasture-lands should be subjected 
to the oper.ition of the plough. Cattle and sheep weie at that 
time rather a sluggish trade in the market. W’^ool had to be sold 
at a moderate rate, and stock-farmers had the wor.sl ol it. The 
grazing lands W'crc biokeii up, and before the value of the 
manure'^ had been nigh exhain led, corn slid down the scale and 
meat went up. Meat has continued at high rates, and it is urged 
now (1875) that grass should be more extensively cultivated than 
it is. One reason, besides the high price of meat, given for this 
course of cultivation, or rather the negation of cultivation, is that 
much horse and manual labour might be saved. Horses are 
’very dear, the average value of a good fann*horse being about 
;^6o tO;^ 5 ^ ; and w'^es of agricultural labourers liave increased 
in proportionate ratio witli that of the equine quadrupeds. It is 
a mistake to recommend all grass and no corn. The land re- 
quires change. It is not possible to develop it to its full extent 
without varying tlie rotations in ordinary farming practice. The 
land, like that mythical boy Jack, if it have no play, i.s a dull 
clod. It is not necessary, however, that it should lie bare fallow, 
although in some cases on heavy soils, where weeds have congre- 
gated, owing to the unpropitiousness of the season, entire non- 
production for one year might be recouped by the^ ,fle 

succeeding one, if due care were expended on the . good 

seed and the after tidiness and carefulness of treatment. ’ Mr 
lAwes, the great experimentalist^ has grown successive ciops of 
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barley on hisiarm at Rothamatad for tweaty*tbraa y^ars (up to Houae of ,Cloinin«^ to inquire, into tha A* C, of England and 
1875)^ bat it would be unadviaalde for all urmers to follow bii ^ Wales in reapect m tenant right. The evidenee taken was ym 
example. Before such continuous rotation is resolved upop, the ' WujnitiOns» embradiiK information from all tha principal igr{> 
soil climate ought to be thoronghty understood, and lobktng cultural counties in England. An admirable digest of^S 
generally at farms where Dent must be paid out of profit, it would unwieldy blue«book was made by Messrs William Shaw end 
not be vVy wise to (arm on a fourth lor the rotation, or at the Henry Corbet of the MarJk tmu Exprm^ and published by 
most a sixth. ' Ridgeway, Piccadilly, London. The conclusion arrived at 

The practice of conducting A. has so much changed within a from evidence given by fifty*thiee representative witnesses was» 
quarter of a century, that the old modes of tilling the soil may be that customs giving compensation for purchased food for stock, 
passed by with a reference. The land was scratched to a depUi of 
some three or four inches, and grain was scattered upon it at the 
discretion of the sower. His hand was not always judiciously 
steadied, or else the wind came and blew the seed upon furrows 
which wanted not. The consequence was that at harvest-time 
the fields et^ibited much * patchiness.* On some places there 
proved not to be tenfold return where a hundredfold might have 
been expected. There is not much danger of such blank spaces 
occurring now in fields, because the drills which the ingenuity of 
agricultural mechanists have invented are nearly proof against 
wind and weather. 

A., not long out of its cradle in the United Kingdom, is 
still wrapped in its swaddling-clothes in most other countries on 
the continent of Europe. and our colonies. Reaping-machines, 
by saving labour, have given a stimulus to the practice of A., and 
tended to an increase of rents in some districts. Portable thresh- 
ing-mai^ines proved a great boon to agriculturists. In out-of- 
the-way districts they quite superseded the flail and the cumber- 
some horse-gearing machines, and even the fixed steam -ma- 
chinery, aa it was found cheaper to employ tliese peripatetic 
severers of the corn from the chaff than to light unwonted fires 
and burn expensive coals. 

After drainage A. in this country depends more for success 
upon steam-ploughing than on any other modus operandi on the 
farm. The success which has attended the working of the vari- 
ous systems in use has been very marked. It is claimed for 
these steam-drawn ploughs, cultivators, and grubbers that they 
can accomplish work at seasons when horse-ploughs would not 
be able to overtake it. They can achieve thorough tilth at a 
time when the pressure of horses' hoofs upon the land would be 
extremely inimical to the growth of the seed soon after. The 
hollows horses make leave the land water-logged ac every step, 
and consequently at every step the grain falling thereon is 
doomed to blight. 

Half of the land in occupation is not cultivated properly, be- 
cause the tenants do not get security for their capital. Were 
they to drain and manure, and feed, off cake in their stalls or 
sheds for cattle, and on turnips for the sheep, the fertility of the 
land would be immensely improved. Leases are the safe.«it 
agreements that a tenant can have, however good the landlord's 
intentions may be. A new landlord might come in after the one 
that the farmer had bargained with, and in England dismiss him 
with a six months' notice. 

Wheat, barley, oats are the principal cereals in Great Bri- 
tain. Roots are now one of the best paying crops-— potatoes 
particularly so, if that wondrous malady, about tne origin of 
which so many doctors differ, did not every now and again 
appear in their midst. 

It has been said that there are scarcely any small holdings in 

England. JThere are nearly 230,0^, ranging between five and Cirence.ster College, esiabhshed in 1845 entirely through the 
twenty acres, wd very nearly half of these are not a^ve the efforts of Mr E. Holland, has been very successful. The terms 
smaUcr figure. There is therefore a fair opiwtunity for the frugal non-residents, and for resident pupils. After 

agricultural labourer to obtain a plot. ^ general education, in which geology and meteorology 

, ^874 there were 47, 143,000 acres under crops, should be combined, the best education for a young farmer is 

bare fallow, and grass. To look after the land there were, in- which is to be obtained by going over the farm of a skilled 
eluding farmer graziers, and bailiffs, 1,246,000 persons m jhere are many gentlemen who take in youths as 

England and^ ales; m Scotland 220,000, and in Ireland 93^>7o6. pupils and the three Lothians of Scotland arc the best for ^ose 
vTJ appear that Scotland can accom- knowledge of arable and stock husbandry, 

plish better work at a smaller expenditure of labour than other 

s countries. Agricultural Implements and Machinery. Forcen- 

It has beeh thought sufficient here to give a general sketch of A. turies attempts have been made to improve the implements 
as it stands at the present time, reserving other information for intended for the cultivation of the soil— to supersede the mere 
mcial beads, such as Agricultural Implements, Agricultural wooden forked sticlc of Eastern countries, and the scarcely more 
SocietteOi Agricultural Education, Chambers of Apiculture, efficacious instruments that prevailed from that time down to a 
Land Tenute, Leases, Rural Cottages, Game Laws, Irrigation, comparatively recent date. It is curious, in looking over old 
Sewage, Tillage, Ac. books on agnoulture, to notice what prejudice existed against 

the use of iron and wheel ploughs— a prejudice which jn Kent 

AlfriifolMral Cuotoma. In 1848 Mr Philip Pnsey, an especially is not entirely removed from the minds of the farmeia 
emmeiit^^!ricultuiist, obtained a Parliamentary Committee of the wim regard to tillage instruments of iron construction, and 


unwieldy blue-book was made \sy Messrs William Shaw and 
Henry Corbet of the MarJk taw Exprats^ and published by 
Ridgewav, Piccadilly, London. The conclusion arrived at 
from evidence given by fifty-three representative witnesses was^ 
that customs giving compensation for purchased food for stock, 
and certain kinds of manure, for draining, chalking, and working 
of the soil— the result of all which outlays is to effect an improve* 
ment of the soil, more or less lasting, and requiring more or 
less time to elapse before the increased productiveness, thereby 
obtained, reimburses the expenditure incurred— existed only In 
few districts of counties, and that only in these few localttiet, . 
unless by direct stipulation with the landlord (who generally 
made the incoming tenant pay), was compensation for any im- 
provements made to the outgoing tenant, however short the time 
between their completion and the termination of the occupancy. 
The evidence on custom proves how much revision oi customs 
is required. ' Where best known and most practised, they 
scarcely ever in reality possess a stronger power than that of a 
custom by courtesy. Any man can resist or defy them, if he 
thinks fit to do so, for the expensive, tardy, and pToblematical 
process required to enforce his obedience is, from motives of 
prudence, rarely resorted to. Even then the custom comes into 
court to claim the support of an authority it has only indirectly, 
if ever, actually received, and which will icquire very clearly- 
traced proof of its existence to extend to such a usage any recog- 
nition at all. The custom of the county, in short, has been 
allowed, or rather been received as law, fiom the want of any 
law upon the matter ; and vague and unceitain in its origin, it 
naturally becomes equally so in its action. Twenty-seven years 
have made no notable alteration in the matter of tenant right. 
We gather this from the reports and summary schedules of an 
inquiry into the A. C. of England and Wales (1875). Customs 
are very capriciously distributed, the greater poition of England 
still remaining witliout compensation to the tenant for Capital 
expended m improvements. A map of England in which the 
prevalence of such custom should be repre.^ented by a distin- 
g filing colour would exhibit a series of most iricgularly-shaped 
and unequally-distributed patches — the most con«>)>iciious feature 
being the very small proportion of the surface of England enjoy- 
ing any custom of adequate comjiciisation even for purchased 
feeding stuffs. (See Kc})orts of Committee of Central and Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Agricultuic on Uncxliausted Improvements.) 
The universal opinion of farmers is that a general principle of 
compensation should be legalised. 

Agricultural Education. It is impossible to give a defi- 
nition to this heading. It embraces all tlie sciences (theoreti- 
cally) ; practically it means tliat those who till the soil should 
be well acquainted with natural Jaws. If seed is sow'n at a 
wrong season, or wdicn the soil is not in proper tilth, then the 
farmer is not educated. There is a great w ant of general educa- 
tion among farmers — too much haphazard w'ork. Farmers do 
not, as a rule, keep farm-books ; their accounts extend from 
w^eek to week in the corn-markets, and then, the items on their 
note-books stnick through, the transactions are at an end. The 
Cirence.ster College, established in 1845 entirely through the 
efforts of Mr E. Holland, has been very successful. The terms 
arc jCso for non-residents, and ^130 for resident pupils. After 
a good general education, in which geology and meteorology 
should be combined, the best education for a young farmer is 
that which is to be obtained by going over the farm of a skilled 
farmer. There are many gentlemen who take in youths as 
pupils, and the three Lothians of Scotland are the best for those 
who desire knowledge of arable and stock husbandry, 

Agricultural ImplementB and Machinery. For cen- 
turies attempts have been made to improve the imnlemenU 
intended for the cultivation of the soil— to supersede the mere 
wooden forked sticlc of Eastern countries, and the scarcely more 
efficacious instruments that prevailed from that time down to a 
comparatively recent date. It is curious, in looking over old 
books on agriculture, to notice what prejudice existed against 
the use of iron and wheel ploughs— a prejudice which jn Kent 
especially is not entirely removed from the minds of die farmeia 
with regard to tillage instruments of iron eonatruction, and 
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wHidi li obIjt belnff gridnillv mtcome in Scotland ndth tcgard 
to wheelt on jplou«ii« Lord Kamos, in TktdMlimam Famur^ 
osmresses his dislike to two-wheeled ploughs thus : * All com- ' 
plicated ploughs are' baubles; and this as much assay. The 
^vott of such wheels are always going wrong ; and besides they 
are choked with earth, as to increase the friction instead of 
diminishing it/ A good authority on husbandry, as it was prac- 
tised i^ 1765, the Rev. Adam Dickson of Dunse, agrees in this 
rainion; and in 1705 Mr Robertson, an eminent farmer at 
Granton, whose A^icuUurcd Survey pf Midlothian is an exhaus- 
tive one, writes still more contemptuously about the wheels on 
the earliest instruments employed in tillage. He says of a 
plough made by Mr Small (an implement still in me, and of 
proved utility), that it * is now universal over Scotland, and per- 
naps were it better known in England, it might come to displace 
the complicated ploughs with wheels and other trumpery with 
wMch agriculture there is at present encumbered ; as it is not 
apt to be put out of order, but simple in the construction, and 
effective in operation, it is adapted to almost every situation.’ 
The swing-plough and the wheel alike a^'e gradually civing 
way to the double-furrow and the three-furrow ploughs, and even 
these are being superseded by steam-tackle ox{ moderately-sized 
farms where too many land-mst stones do nfft present almost 
insuperable obstacles in the expensive process of removal. 

There have been many abortive efforts in perfecting machines 
for cultivating the soil, for sowing seed, and for drilling ; for 
rolling, for hoeing after the blades attain a certain height, for 
reaping and gathering when the cereal crop reaches fruition, 
and for digging potatoes without manual labour. But the 
supremacy of mechanical adaptation over cither manual or horse 
labour, or both combined, may be dated from the ‘ Great Exhi- 
bition’ of 1851. Long and wearisome was the struggle to 
get reaping-machines introduced into the United Kingdom, 
allhougn to Scotland liclongs the honour of having first invented 
these great savers of human toil. To a Forfarshire clergy- 
man, the Rev. Patrick Bell, is undoubtedly due the invention 
for cutting corn. In 1826 he tried the machine in the Carse of 
Gowrie, but it was then only in a rudimentary state, and the prin- 
ciple practically lay dormanf uiitil the 'World's Great Fair.’ 
Then came M ’Corinack and Hussey, Americans, who 'bettered* 
the instruction given, and whose first machine was tried in 
1851, upon a field on Mr Mechis farm at Tiptree. Since that 
time the.^e machines have been multiplied by hundreds and 
by thousands, and the names of the makers are legion. So also 
are they in grass-mowers, in combined machines, in harrows, in 
rollers, in chaff-cutters, in root-pulpeis, in liay-makers, in root- 
washers, in cakc-breakers, in corn-grinders, in winnowers, in 
threshing-machines, drills, &c. Steam cultivation is rapidly 
growing in favour. It was at first looked upon askance ; it is | 
now recognised as the most profitable mode of cultivation where 
fences are not too frequently interposed. Fences, forest-trees, 
and small holdings are the great obstacles to steam in the field. 
Winnowers w'ere introduced in 1710 from Holland by a Scotch- 
man; Jethro Tull, in 1740, was first to make the drill known, 
and a long time it took to make it popular. The horse-hoe 
was also Ins invention (the inventor of both died in Fleet Prison). 
Andrew Meikle introduced a threshing-mill into Scotland in 1786, 
and mills, after his construction , became very general in East 
and Mid Lothian shortly after. This machine was propelled by 
horse, and was a very primitive affair. In 1788 a dibbling- 
machine was invented, and the first agricultural portable steam- 
engine was set in motion by Davies of Birmingham in 1841. 
Since that time marvellous strides have been made in the manu- 
fiicture and improvement of all the implements and machinery 
mentioned. The character and description of the more impor- 
tant machines will be found under their particular headings. 

Ag^eultural Sooi'eties. Associatiors for the promotion 
of agriculture have existed from about the commencement of the 
18th c., but they can scarcely be said to have done much to for- 
ward the improvements in agriculture in this country before 1777» 
when the Bath and West of England Agricultural Society was 
established for advancing the cause of agriculture, and combining 
with this ol^ect the encouragement of the fine arts. For nearly 
xoo years frie history of this society has been one of almost unin- 
terrupted prosperity. It holds its annual exhibition of stock, 
poulM, roots, seeds, and implements in various parts of the king- 
dom, its operations ranging from Flyipouth to Guildford,- Croy- 


don, and Windsor, the last thrte wUhtn easy distance of London. 
Isis eidimely popular wher^er it goes, much more so than 
the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotkund or the Royal 
Agrldutural Society of England. ' Yenetisn flags and fegtoons 
ofevergreens wreatn the^ whole street»onr its progress irom the 
triumphal arch at entrance of the town it visits to the place 
where its tenu are pitched. The prizes offered are very liberal, 
and accordingly attract a large number of exhibitors ci horses, 
cattle, sheep, and pigs from all parts of- the kingdom. It pub- 
lishes annually a volume of 7 'rttnsaetions containing- many valu- 
able essavs on practical and scientific questions specially relating 
to agriculture. Next in date and importance comes the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland, by far the wealthiest in 
the United Kingdom, its accumulated funds being about 
;f6o,ooo. Tins society was instituted in 1784, its object being 
then limited to the improving of waste districts in the Highlands 
of Scotland. It was not long, however, before it extended its 
area of usefulness, and it now embraces the whole of Scotland, 
holding its annual shows of stock and implements in rotation in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, Aberdeen, Kelso, Inver- 
ness, Dumfries, and Berwick. Besides the encouragement 
which this society bestows upon exhibitors at its own displays, 
it likewise gives prizes and medals to local exhibitions, and 
stimulates proper cultivation of the soil by awards to efficient 
ploughmen in most of the agricultural districts of Scotland. 
Further, it takes an interest in agricultural education generally, 
but perhaps not to the extent that its means would enable it to 
do ; in the veterinary art, especially in the Edinburgh Veterinary 
College ; and it also supplies its members with cheap analyses of 
feeding stuffs and manures by chemists whom it salaries. In 1793 
the Board of Agriculture was established through the instrumen- 
tality of Sir John Sinclair, which had for its secretary the famous 
Arthur Young. In 1798 the Smitbficld Club was formed ir 
the purpose of improving the breed of stock through the agej*'^ 
of fat animals, which have to combine symmetry With welg^® 
early maturity, and good quality of flesh. The Royal Society'uf 
England, now the first in the world, did not come into existence 
until 1838, and the Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland until 
three years afterwards. Like (he Highland, these two combine 
exhibitions of stock with the publication of instructive essays 
upon husbandry. Among the more prominent provincial societies 
the Yorkshire Society may be mentioned, which is not excelled, 
if even equalled, by any, in its exhibition of that grand breed of 
.inimals, the shorthorn. The London Farmers* Club was estab- 
lished in 1S45, the first of its kind ; and since then similar institu- 
tions have become common in all centml rural districts. These 
societies have effected vast changes for the better in the form and 
quality of cattle and sheep, causing production of more palatable 
beef and mutton, heavier fleeces of wool, and, as a rule, at much 
less cost in proportion to the prices realised. The Benevolent 
Association, founded in i860, mainly through the efforts of Mr 
Mechi, ought not to be forgotten in this list. It has proved of 
great benefit to aged and decayed farmers, and to widows and 
offspring of agriculturists. 

Agrrigen'tmn (Gr. Akragas), now Girgenti, on the S.W. 
coast of Sicily, founded by a colony from Gela (582 B.C.), was at 
one time so flourishing that Diodorus estimated the population 
at 200,000. The Carthaginians destroyed it B.C. 405. After the 
Punic wars it became subject to Rome. The Saracens held it 
from 825 to 1086 A D. The modern town, of which the popula- 
tion is about 15,000, has a cathedral and a public seminary. It 
also contains magnificent and extensive ruins of the ancient A,, 
the best preserved of which are the Temple of Concord imd that 
.of JunoLucina, both Doric. 

Agnrimo'nia (Agrimony), a genus of herbaceous plants be- 
Ion{,ing to the order Rosacea, A, £u/atona, at common agri- 
mony, is a frequent roadside plant in Britain. Its foliage is 
astringent and slightly aromatic, and is occasionally used as an ^ 
'herb tea.* It contains tannin, and has been recommended as 
a tonic. Hemp A. is Eupatorium eannabinum, 

Agrip'pa, Cornelius Helnribh, a celebrated writer, 
philosopher, and physician of the x6th c., WM bom at Cologne 
in 1480. First a teacher of theology in Franche Comte, 
and then at Cologne, where he also dabbled in alchemy, he next 
distinguished himself as a soldier, and was knighted by Maxi- 
milian I. Not content with such honour, he took the degree^ 
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the Council of Constance, and was accessory to the death of Huss. 
Tliough holding strongly the superiority of councils to popes, and 
in favour of ecclesiastical refonn, he was thtKKOUghly opposed to 
the tiJiets of Huss. He died at Avignon in 1420 or 1495. A. was 
surnamed the Hammer 6f Heretics and the Eagle of the Doctors 
of France. His works have been often printed. See Dinaux’s P, 
i^A&ly (Cambrai, 1824), and Tschackeri’s Peter van AiLH (Gotha, 
1877}, in wliich his*’ecclesiastical position is clearly set forth. 


Ailoa Craig, a huge rock near the entrance to the Firth 
of Clyde, and about 10 miles from the coast of Ayrshire. It is 
a mass of trap, 2 miles in circumference, rising in a cone shape 
1x14 feet above the sea. It slopes abruptly, and on the N. W. 
strikes perpendicularly to the sea from a height of 300 feet. It 
is haunted oy myriads of solan geese and other sea-fowl. 

Ain, a frontier dep. in the E. of France, occupies an angle 
fergmd'by the confluence of the Rhone and the Sa6ne, and is 
l^^ded on the N. by the dep. of Jura. Where it adjoins 
S^tzerland, in the N. and £., A. is hilly and fertile, but a vast 
malarious swamp covers most of the portion W. of the river 
A. The chief town is Bourg (q. v.) Area, 2258 sq. miles ; 
pop, (1872) 363,290. — The river A. rises in the Jura, and joins 
the Rhone x8 miles above Lyon, after a course of nearly 100 
miles. 

Ainmuller, Maximilian Emanuel, the restorer of the an 
of painting on glass, was born at Munich, February 14, 1807, and 
died there, December 8, 1870. When very young he showed an 
extraordinafy talent for decorative art, to which he ultimately 
wholly applied hipiself. Many cathedrals and churches possess 
monuments of his skill, the windows of the cathedrals of 
Ratisbon, Augsbure, and Cologne. But the most elaborate and 
comprehensive of ml his undertakings was the restoration of the 
windows of Glasgow Cathedral (1^4). His talent in architec- 
tural oil-painting is also well known, and specimens are to be 
seen in many gmleries and churches in Europe. 

Ainsworth, Robert, born near Manchester in 1660, and 
educated at Bolton, was the author of a once popular Latin dic- 
tionary, commenced in 17x4, and published in 1736, which is 
now superseded by more accurate and scientific works. A. 
was long engaged in teaching, first at Bolton, and afterwards at 
Bethnal Green, London. He composed some Latin poems, and 
several treatises now foigotteh. He died 4th April 1743. 

Ainsworth, William Francis, geologist and traveller, bom 
at Exeter in 1807, studied medicine in Edinburgh and geology in 
Franc^ accompanied the Euphrates expedition as physician and 
geologist in 1835, and in 1838 was again sent to Asia Minor by the 
Geographical Society and the Society for the Diffusion of Chris- 
tian Knowlet^e, to explore the river Halyr, and visit the Chris- 
tians in Kurdistan. His chief works are, Pesearches in Assyria 
(1841), Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand Greeks^ and 
Cilicia and Us Governors, 

Ainsworth, Willisun Hairison, a well-known English 
novelist who was born in 1805. His works arc numerous, and 
wem once popular. None exhibit high talent, and those in 
which he selects highwaymen and housebreakers for his heroes 
are positively pernicious. The following may be named : Rook- 
wood (1834), Crichton (1836), Jack Sheppard (1839), Old St 
PctuTSf The Tower of London^ The Lancashire Witches^ The 
Court of St fames f and The Good Old Times (1873), Merrie 
Rn^and (1874), and The Leaguer of Lathom {1876). He , 
edited Bentley's Miscellany for some yean, and in 1842 started 
Ainsworths Magazine, 

iUn-Tab, Aintab, a town of Asiatic Turkey, vilayet of 
Syria, 60 miles N.N.E. of Aleppo, on a tributary of the 
Euphrates. It is a place of militaiy importance, is well built, 
has abundance of water, and carries on' a considerable trade in 
hides, leather, cotton, wool, wax, wheat, and rice. The castle 
of A. is a picturesque object Pop. 20,000. 

Air, or J^ben, a country of Central Africa, lies between the 
kingdoms of Tebu and Songhai, towards the S. of the Sahara, 
extending from about 17* to 19" N. lat., and from 8* to 9* E. 
I6ng. H IS naturally fertile, but wretchedly cultivated, most of 
the food beiog unported. The sultan, who is merely nominal 

V.) The population is 
ehilAy divided into the Xel-ewi, Kel-geres, and Hisan tribes. 
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The word denotes * settled people ; * many of the tribes, how* « 
ever, are nomadic. 

Air is tlie name applied to the atmosphere of the earth, but 
was formerly a general term for all those achiform fluMs whicli 
are now included under the name of gas. The properties of A. 
will be found under Aerodynamics, Atmospmxre, Barome- 
ter, &c. 

Air-Bedn are mattresses made of vulcanised indikrubber 
divided into separate compartments, each of which is provided 
with an air- valve. When inflated, they form very clMn, 
and comfortable couches. They are chiefly usid for invalids. 
Air-cushions are similarly prepared. 

Air-Bladder, Swimming-Bladder, or * Sound.* A 
sac or membranous bag found in many fishes, and generally 
lying beneath the spine. It varies greatly in shape, being in 
some (as in the perch) a simple closed cylindrical sac, or divided 
(as in Cyprinida), It may consist of a single sac, or be divided 
internally into cells, as seen in the Lepidosiren^ or mud-fish, in 
some cases (r^., perch, &c.) it is entirely closed ; whilst in others 
(carp, herring) it communicates with the throat by a tube, the 
ductus pneumaticus, which is the homologue of the windpipe, 
just as the A. itself is the homologue of the lungs of higher 
vertebrates. It is never used for breathing, however, in any 
fishes except in the Lefidosiren (q. v.) The A. contains gases of 
various kinds ; oxygen abounding in that of marine fishes, and 
nitrogen in that of fresh-water forms. Its use in fishes is to alter 
their specific gravity, and to enable them thus to rise or sink in 
the water by expanding or compiesbing ibe contained gas. Some 
fishes (r.^., flat-fishes, sharks, skates, mackerel, &c.) want this 
structure. 

Air-Oells, or Air -Sacs, and Air -Tubes. The term 
applied to certain sacs or cavities in the inteiiur of the bodies of 
birds, formed by folds of the lining membranes of the viscera, 
and into which air from the lungs is sent. The obvious function 
of these air-cells is to render the body of the bird light for flying, 
whilst the distribution of air al.so tends to increase the tempera- 
ture of the body. The air-cells of the lungs (see Lungs) are the 
minute cavities or sacs in w bich the bronchial tubes terminate, 
and on the ^ Ua of which the capillary networks of blood-vessels 
ramify, and so subject the venous blood to the action of the 
oxygen contained in the air within the air-cells. Air- lubes, or 
trachea^ constitute the icspiratory organs of insects. 

Air-Gella or Air-Cavities, in plants, consist either of cir- 
cumscribed spaces surrounded by cells, or of lacunae formed by 
the disappearance of the septa between a number of contiguous 
cells, as in hemlock and pith of walnut. They are large in 
aquatic plants, and enable them to float. 

Air-Engine. See Caloric Engine, 

Air-Gun is an instrument for projecting bullets by means of 
compressed air, which is condensed in a chamber by a condensing 
syringe in the stock of the gun. This chamber opens by a valve 
in connection with the trigger, just behind where the bullet is 
lodged. In some foims the condensing syringe is distinct from 
the stock, thus affording more room for the air. The«dvantages 
of the A. over the rifle in producing no noise, smoke, or dis- 
agreeable odours, and in being less expensive, are more than 
counterbalanced by its much smaller range. 

« name applied to plants which 

ihment from tire moist atmo- 
iYTES. 

is an instrument for removing 
el, and consists essentially of a 
cylinder in which a piston with 
{ outwards is fitted air-tight; a 
netal (usually brass) connected 
end of the cylinder by a tdbe: 
.-like vessel called the^receiver/ 
which is placed upon the disk, 
and in which it is intended to 
produce the vacuum, 
stroke of the piston, the quan- 
tity of air in the reoeWer and 
connecting -tube if, toened 
Air-Pump. and repeating the opersti^ 

■gam and AgRin,, a tdemo^ 
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•perfect Tteuum mty be formed. A mercury gauge Is usuilly 
present, in order to ascertain at once the j^essure of the atr 
inside the receiver. * 

Aiird, Thomiui, poet, bom at Bowden, Roxburghshire, Aug. 
28, 1802, and educated at Edinburgh University. He contribute 
to Blackwood* s Magazine most of Siose poems which were after- 
wards collected in to 'a volume in 1848, and republished in 1856. 
The lieei Scottish critics praised them highly, but they have 
never become popular, with the exception of The JDeviTs hream. 
a |K>em combining stern grandeur with touching pathos and 
beauty. In 1835 A. was appointed editor of the Dumfriesshire 
Herald and Galloway Be^ister, an office which he held till 1863. 
Two pro-se works, Jieligious Characteristics (1827), and 7 'ke Old 
Bachelor (1848), are full of quiet grace and beauty. In 1852 he 
edited, with a memoir, the poems of David M. Moir. A. died 
April 25» 1876. See The Poetical Works of 1 \ A, ^ 5th ed., with 
a Memoir by the Rev. Jardine Wallace (Edinb. 1S78). 

Aird'rie, a town in Lanarkshire, Scotland, ix miles £. of 
Ola^ow. Though an old town, it has only risen into importance 
during the present century. The cause of its sudden growth is the 
abun&nce of coal, and of the * black-band* ironstone peculiar to 
the district. A. has two stations on tlie N. British Railway. It 
unites with Falkirk in returning a member to Parliament. Tiiere 
is considerable cotton-weaving, paper-making, and engineeiing 
works. Pop (1871) 15,671. 

Ai'ry, Sir George Bidden, K.C.B.. F.R.S., D.C.L., &c., 
Astronomer Royal, was born June 27, 1801, at Alnwick, in 
Northumberland. He finished his education at Cambridge, and 
was Senior Wrangler in 1823. As Plumian Professor in 1828, he 
superintended the Cambridge Observatory, and succeeded Mr 
Pond at Greenwich in 1835 as Astronomer Royal. His A stro~ 
nomical Observations were published at Cambridge in 9 vols., 
1829-38. A. has marie many improvements in scientific instru- 
ments, and conducted many interesting investigations, such as 
the determination of the density of the earth by pendulum expe- 
riments at the Harton coal-pits, the effect of a snip’s magnetism 
on the compass, &c. He has also written many valuable scien- 
tific treatises, such as the article on Gravitation in the Penny 
Cyclofeedia ; Trigonometry^ for the Encyclfadia Metropohtana ; 
treatises on Sound (1869), Light, Magnetism (1870), Errors of 
Observation (1861), and Mathematical Tracts, besides numerous 
papers in the Philosophical Transactions, the Cambridge Trans^ 
actions, the Athenceum, &c. 

Aisle (Fr, aile, Lat. ala, a wing) is a term in architecture 
propei*lv applied to those parts of a church which lie between 
the outside walls and the columns or pillars which flank the 
nave. It is also applied to the lateral divisions of the choir and 
transept. Many of tlie Continental churches have double aisles, 
Cologne has three. 

Aisne, a dep. of France, in the basin of the Seine, and 
extending to the Belgian frontier. It contains rich pasture 
and arable land, and has considerable manufactures of cotton i 
fabrics, soap, glass, and leather. The chief town is Laon (q.v.) | 
Area, 2830 so. miles. Pop. (1872) 552,439. — The river A. rises | 
in the dep. of Meuse, and flows first N.W. and then W. past { 
Soissons, till it joins the river Oise above Compiigne, after a 
course of 150 miles. | 

Aiz {Aoua Gratiana, Allohrogum), a town of Savoy, in a ! 
pleasant valley, 823 feet above the sea-level. It lies picturesquely 
near Lake Bourget, and as early as the Roman empire was 
celebrated for its two hot springs, which still attract above 
2000 visitors annually. Among various Roman remains are an 
Ionic temple, a vaporarium, and tiie arch of Pomponius. 

Aiz (the Aquee Sextice of the Roman.s), a town in the S. 1 
of France, in the dep. of the Bouches-du-Rhone. It pos- | 
se8Ses'% court of justice, an academy, and a public library of , 
lOilodO yplumes and xioo MSS. Its graceful architecture, 
sheltered ntuation, and hot springs, make A. a pleasant and ! 
fashionable resort. It can boast of an unbroken municipal life | 
sin^ its foundation by the Consul Sextius (120 B.c), and has 
buildings now devoted to the service of the Christian religion 
that wepB first used as pagan temples. Under the Counts of j 
Provence, in the middle ages, it was long the centre of the 
Tyoubadonf^ literature. There is an active trade, chiefly in olive- 
dil, cotton, wine, and leather. Pop. (1872) 18,905. 


Aiz-la-Chapallo (Ger. Aachen), a town of Rhenish Prussia, 
and capital of a district of the same name, lies in the rich val- 
ley of me Wurm, oamiles S.E. of Cologne. It derives its French 
name from its famous springs (otr) and from a chapel builtdiere 
by King Pepin before 765 A.D. Charlefbagne made it bis capi- 
Ul, rebuilt its chapel, and died here in 814 A.D. The chapel 
was destroyed by the Normans, but restored in 983 by Oiho III., 
who opened a tomb inscribed * Carolo Magno,* and discovered 
the body of Charlemagne in almost perfect preservation. The 
emperor, sceptre in hand, and dressed in state robes, was seated 
on a marble chair, with a copy of the Gospel on his knee. The 
tomb was reverently built up, but was twice subseauently re- 
opened, by Frederick L and il., and finally in Z215 tne remains 
were transferred to a costly chest, still preserved in the sacristy 
of the cathedral. Till 1558 the marble chair of Charleniagne 
was used as a throne when German emperors were being 
crowmed. The cathedral of A. is built in the B^xantine style, 
and is rich in relics, the display of which once in seven years 
brings many thousands of devotees to the city. What remains of 
the imperim palace is now included in the town-house, w'hich 
contains a splendid liall, where thirty-seven emperors and eleven 
empresses of Germany have l>een crowned, ana which has lately 
been ornamented with frescoes from CWlexnagne’s life 
Relhel. Long a decayed town of great historical interest, A. is 
fast liecoming an important industrial centre. It is a station on 
the Belgian- Rhenish I^ilway ; contains a Polytechnic school, . 
erected in 1870 ; and is noted for its manufacture^ chiefly of | 
machinery, bells, chemicals, woollen fabrics, and cigars. The | 
French captured A. in 1792 ; it was retaken by the Austrians in ‘ 
1793 ; but by the treaties concluded at Campo Formio ana | 
Limeville it was ceded to France (1797), and made capital of the ! 
dep. of Roer ; finally, in 1815, it became a Prussian city. Pop. 
<1871) 74,238. See Quix, Geschickte der Stadt A. (History of A., 

2 vols. 1841.) 

The mineral springs of A., known as early as the time of 
Charlemagne, attract many thousands of visitors to the city 
annually. There are six hot and two cold springs : the former 
arc sulphurous, with a temperature from III* to 136* F., and arc 
very effective in the cure of gout, rheumatism, and cutaneous 
disea.se5 ; the latter are chalybeate. 

The first treaty of peace concluded at A. (1668) settled the suc- 
cession to the Spanish Netherlands, and resulted from the triple 
alliance between England, Holland, and Sweden against France. 
It allowed Louis XIV. to retain the fortresses of Charleroi, Lille, 
&c., on returning Franche Comtd to Spain. The second peace, { 
concluded 1748, terminated the Austrian War of Succession. 
The Congress of A, in iBiS w as attended by the sovereigns of I 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, assisted by ministers from England . 
and France. It resulted in the withdrawal from France of the I 
army of occupation, 150,000 strong, and in the rinxiation of a | 
* Holy Alliance * (q. v.) of the great powers. 

♦ 

Ajao'cio, the chief town of Corsica, on the W. coast of the j 
island, mainly notable as the birthplace of Napoleon. It has | 
considerable anchovy and pearl fisheries, and some trade in i 
wine, olive-oil, and fruit. Pop. (1872) 13,580. ! 

Aja’n, an unexplored tract of the £. coast of Africa, from I 
Cape Guardafui to the equator, inhabited by Somauli tribes. | 

A'jaz. Of the Greek heroes at the siege of Troy there were ! 
two of this name. x. A. the Less, son of Oi'Ieus, King of the 
Locrians, brave and fleet of foot, next to Achilles. On his return 
from Troy, Athena caused him to be drowned because he had 
violated the sanctuary of the goddess in the seizure of Cassandra. 

2. A. the Greater, son of Telamon, King of Salamis, excelled 
all the Greeks in stature, and in beauty was second only to 
Achilies. On the death of that her6, A. and Ulysses contend^ 
for his armour, and A. being defeated killed himself. 

Ajmee'r (Ajmir), the capital of a province of the same name 
in Rajputana, India, under British protection, is built on the 
slope of a hill. The principal object of interest is the tomb of 
a Mahommedan saint, to which the emperor Akbar made a cele- 
brated pilgrimage. The milita^ cantonments are at Nasirabad. 
The A. college, founded in 1868, is attended by 400 pupils. 
Pop. (1876) 26,569. The provisice of A. has an area of 27x1 
sq. miles, and a pop. (1876) of 396,889. It is hilly and barren, 
and was without means of communication until the op^ung of 
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the Rajptttftna nulway. The inhabitants ma^tly belong to the 
wild tt&ts of Bheels. The administration of the province whs 
made over to the British in i8l8* 

J^unxo'oa, a town of BrasHy province of Minas Oeraet» about 
100 nmes N. W. of Rio Janeiro. It lies at the base of the Sierra 
Mantiqueira, near the sources of the Parana, and is the centre 
of a district which produces coffee, sugar, tobacco, millet, and 
mandioc. Pop. of town and district, 12,000. 

Aka, the New Zealand name for Mdrosideros stantiens, a 
plant belonging to the natural order Myrtacea, Its wood is 
called New Zealand Lignum Vitse, on account of its hardness. 

Ak1)ar ('the Great’}, properly Jalal-ad-din-Mahomed Akbar, 
the greatest of the Mogul emperors, and one of the most en- 
lightened monarchs the world ever saw, was the seventh in 
descent from Timur-Leng, and the grandson of Baber, who first 
established the Mogul ascendancy in Hindustan. He was bom 
at Umarkot, in the desert of Sind, 14th October 1542, during 
the exile of his father Humaydn, who had been driven from his 
throne by an Afghan prince named Sher Shah. His childhood 
was passed in perils or captivity ; but in 1555, when A. ivas only 
thirteen years of age, Humaydn crossed the Indus, defeated the 
Afghans in a memorable campaign, and remounted the throne 
of &iber. He died a few months afterwards. A., who suc- 
ceeded him, was fortunate in having for his guardian and mhfi- 
iste^ Bairam Khan, a friend of his father’s, who on the plains of 
P^pat (5th November 1556) thoroughly crushed a formidable 
^Fghan insurrection. Bairam Khan, however, was proud and 
“llyrannical, and when A. reached the age of eighteen he relieved 
him ctf office. Stung with rage the fierce minister mshed into 
rebellion, but was soon beaten and captured. A. behaved very 
magnanimously to his old guardian, who was, however, soon 
after assassinated on his way to Mecca. 

Henceforth the career of A. In war and peace is alike splendid. 
He never met defeat in the field, he was never baffled by a for- 
tress. The earlier years of his reign were partly spent in sup- 
pleasing disorder or mutiny among his enemies, which he did 
with such promptitude, skill, valour, and wisdom, that at the 
age of twenty-five (1567) he was thoroughly master of his own 
dominions. He then turned his attention to external conquest, 
reduced Rajpobtana in spite of the heroic struggles of the native 
princes, conquered Ahmedabad, Surat, and Guzerat (1573) ; in- 
vaded and established his power in Bengal (I 575 '’ 77 X which had 
become the home of the vanquished Afghans ; made himself 
master of Cashmere, *the paradise of India’ (15S6); after two 
campaigns, confirmed his authority in the basin of the Indus and 
Western Afghanistan ( 1587-92); and finaUy, passing the Vin- 
dhya Mountains, compelled several of the kingdoms of the Deccan 
to acknowledge his supremacy (1595-1601), Thus the empire 
of A., which on his accession to the throne comprised only the 
Punjab and the provinces of Delhi and Agra, four years before 
his death formed an immense quadrilateral, more than a thousand 
miles in length from £. to W. 

His activity and intelligence in furthering the material pros- 
perity of his subjects was no less remarkable. He constructed 
roads, introduced a uniform system of weights and measures, 
insisted on a prompt and faithful administration of justice, and 
established an admirable financial system, of which a complete 
account is given in the Ain^uAkharl of Abil-l Fazl’Allami, court 
historian and friend of A. The monarch also surrounded himself 
with men eminent not only in war and government, but in arts 


of the Faith’), and began to dream of a religion whiqh would 
not be dependent on the character or pretensions of its founders. 
The result was a pure deism, bdief in a God infinitely powerful, 
just, and good. On this basis he hoped to unite Musstuman and 
Hindu, and throughout his whole reign he sought to bring about 
a closer relation in thought and feeUng between these two. The 
memory of his humane ambition long survived him, and he is 
still remembwed in the East as a ' benefactor of the imman 'spe* 
dee. * He died in 1605, after a reign of fifty years. A.’s history 
has beep written by three of his coatemporaries— >Ni2am-dd* 
Dta, Abd-ul-Kidir, and Abfi- 1 -Fazl, whose Akhar^N 6 ma is a 
gfbft work, though vrritten with Oriental servility. But the 
greateskand most Enduring monument of A.’s reign is the Ain- 
4 * 


UAkhofii translated into Englieh by Gladwin (3 vols., Calcutta, ^ 
1786), and agdn in part by Bloctoaim (Caleatta, 1874). 

Akbnrpulr (' city of Akbar’), a town of India, N.W. Pro- 
vinces, distriet tA Otwnpore, s8 miles W. of Cawnpore. Pop. 
6330. 

Akee^ the name given to the fhtit of JSHshia zafida^ one of 
die Sapindaetet^ a small tree, native of Guinea, but which has been 
introduced into the W. Indies and S. America, where 'it is now 
widely spread. The fruit is about the size of a goose’s egg. 
It splits into three parts when ripe, exhibiting three blade seeds 
immersed in a white cellular suUtance called the on/, which is 
the eatable p^ of the fruit, and which possesses a sHghdy 
acid Uste. The seeds yield a fatty oil, 

Akennide, Hark, poet and physician, was bom at New- 


Akennide, Hark, poet and physician, was bom at New- 
castle-on-lVne, November 9, 1721. He commenced his medical 
studies at Edinburgh in 1739, and continued them at Li[^efi, 
where he graduated M.D., 1744. In the latter year he published 


his Pleasures of the Imaginaiion^ a poem suggested by Addison’s 
essays on the same subject in the Speetator, He was engaged 
in rewriting this work, and had halt completed his task, when 
his death took place in London, June 23, 177a A second 
edition of the Pleasures of the Imagination^ with odes and miscel- 
I laneous poems, was published by Mr Dyson in 1 772. A. 's poetry, 

! though It lacks abiaing human interest, evinces high command 
of the rhetorical capabilities of blank verse ; and the study of 
his chief work in its original and in its amended and improved 
form is one of the most useful exercises in English composition 
which the language affords. The best edition of A. is that by 
Dyce, in the Aldine edition of the * British Poets,’ to which is 
prefixed an excellent memoir. 

Akhalzikh, or Aki'aka, a town of Russian Armenia, on a 
tributary of the Kur, about 90 miles W. of Tiflis, in a valley of 
the Keldir Mountains. The mosque of A. had one of the most 
valuable libraries in the East, but when the Russians took pos- 
session of the place in 1S28, they carried off its treasures to St 
Petersburg. A. carries on trade with the ports on the Black 
Sea, in the produce of the neighbourhood, maize, wheat, barley, 
flax, grapes, figs, and honey. Pop. (1867) 15,977. 

Ak-Hi«0aY, the Thyatira of Scripture, a town of Asia 
Minor, province of Anatolia, 52 miles N.E. of Smyrna, abound- 
ing in fragmentary remains of antiquity. Pop. 10,000. 

Akhla't, or Ardi’sh, a fortified town of Asiatic Turkey, 
vilayet of Van, on the N.W. shore of Lake Van. Pop. 6000. 
At a short distance from it lay the old city of A., the capital of 
the Armenian kings, which was plundered by the conqueror 
Jalal-ad-din in 1228, and utterly destroyed by an earthquake 
eighteen years later. 

Akbtyrka, a town of European Russia, government of Khar* 
kov, 58 miles N.W. of Kharkov, on a petty tributary of the 
Dnieper, has some manufactures, but is chiefly noted for its great 
yearly fair. Pop. 17,500. 

Ak’jennaxm, or Akkennaim ('white town ’), a fortified 
town in Bessarabia, Russia, at the point where the Dniester enters 
I the Black Sea. It has a capital harbour, and in the vicinity are 
important salt-pits. By the treaty of A. (1826) between Russia 
and Turkey, the latter consented to the s^arate government of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, and granted to Russia free intercourse 
with all the states of the Porte, and the right of navigation of the 
Black Sea and the Strait of Constantinople. In 1828 Ruscoa 
took up arms to enforce the fulfilment of these terms, and 
war ended in the peace of Adrianople (q. v.) 

Ak’Tcm, a town of Ohio, United States, 36 miles S. of Clave* 
land, at the junction of the Ohio and Erie Canal with the Penn- 
^Ivania and Ohio Canal, and a station on the Cleveland and 
Zanesville Railway. It has woollen factories, flouiwmills, and 
manufactures of agricultural implements. Pop. (1870) lo^ooa 

Ak-Bhebr, the ' white dty,' and the Philomelion of the ancient 
Greeks, a town of Asiatic Turkey, pashalic of Karamania, $ 
miles S. of a salt lake of the same name, is famed for its msau* 
factures of carpets. Pop. about too. 

Akau', a town of Eastern Turkestan, at the foot of the 
Thian-shan range, 260 miles N.E. of Yaikand, on Ute Oliver 
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Aksu. a tributary of tke Tarim, On the decay of the empire of The government resembtes that of the other states. The 
Qenghia Khan, it became the capital of an independeat state, governor is elected for two years, the 35 members of the senate 
but was almost destn^ by an earthquake in lyi^ and an Inun- for four yeaia, and the loo members 0? the house of repi^nia- 
dation tn the present century. It was a Chinese garrison town tives for two years-^U by the ^petmle^ A. is divided ii^o 63 


dation tn the present century. It was a Chinese garrison town 
till 1867, when It surrendered to Yakub Beg. A. has manufactures 
of cotton cloth, saddlery, &c., and is an entrepdt for the caravan 
trade between Russia and China. Pop. from 6000 to 30,000. 

Ak'yab, formerly a native fishing village called Tsit^aw-way, 
at the mouth of the Kaladan river, is situated on the right bank 
of the river, and it now a fiourishing seaport and the principal 
town of the province of Arakan, British Burma. It possesses 
one of the finest harbours in India, being effectually sheltered 
by a double reef of rocks. A lighthouse stands on the outer 
reef on Savage Island, and another screw-pile lighthouse has 


gerous ledge ot rocks running parallel to the coast 16 miles west- 
ward. A. nas no direct import trade, and rice is almost the only 
article of export. The first cargo shipped to Europe was in 
1847, when the first European houses settled there, and so rapid 
was its progress that in 1855 over 160,000 tons were exported. 
In ^^74 the exports were 162,744 tons. Seven large rice-mills 


on the European principle have during the last few years been 
erected here.^ A. is daily visited by a cool sea-breeze, and is 
styled the Brighton of the Bay of Bengal. A, has a fixed popu- 
lation of over 21,000, composed of Mughs, Bengalees, and 
Madrasees. But as many as from 9000 to 10,000 Bengalees 
come from Chittagong to work during the busy season from 
January to June. 

Alababia, one of the southern states of the United States 
of America, bounded N. by Tennessee, E. by Georgia, S. by 
Florida and the Gulf of Mexico, and W. by the Mississippi. 
It lies between 30* 10' and 35* N- lat, and between 85* and 
88*30 W. long. It contains an area of 50,722 sq miles, or 
32,462,080 acres, is 336 miles in extreme length, and vanes m 
breadth from 15010 200 miles. A. would form a rectangle were 
it not that Florida occupies the greater part of the coast-line, 
leaving to A. only about 60 miles on the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Alleghany Mountains terminate on the N.E. part of the state in 
a series of low hills. The surface gradually declines from the I 
N, to the S., till near the coast it becomes level. There arc 
three bays in its short coast-line, of which Mobile Bay is the 
chief. The rivers, which are numerous, fallow the general south' 
ward deflection of the surface. The three largest are the Ten- 
nessee, the Tombigbee, and the A., the last two of which unite 
near the coast to form the Mobile. Though A. reaches to nearly 
within 7* of the torrid zone the thermometer is seldom above 
90*. In 1850-60 the average annual temperature was 66*14*, 
that of summer 79*, that of winter 52‘43*. Snow does not lie 
long, and the rivers never freeze. The climate of the elevated 
country is very salubrious, but the lowlands near the rivers are 
unhealthy. 

The hilly regions of the N. afford excellent pasturage, while 
the valleys interspersed are exceedingly rich in soil. The undu* 
lattng prairie, which forms the central part of the .state, is also 
remarkably fertile, and, though the soil in the S. is often sandy, 
the nver bottoms are all wonderfully productive. Oaks, hickories, 
chestnuts, poplars, and mulberries cover the N. and centre ojf 
the state, while in the S. arc the cypress, loblolly, and pine. A. 
is mainly an agricultural state, and includes among its principal 
products cotton, Indian corn, wheat, rye, buckwheat, oats, 
barley, ^tatoes, tobacco, hay, indigo, sugar, rice, and wool. The 
total value of the agricultural products in 1870 was 67,522,335 
dollars. The yield of cotton was inferior only to that of Missis- 
sippi and Georgia. Among the wild animals are deer, bears, 
wolves, foxes, turkeys, geese, and ducks. The minerals, in 
which A. is very rich, include iron, coal, lead, manganese, 
ochies, marble, and a little gold. There are also numerous salt, 
aulpfaiar, and chalybeate springs. The sulphur water of Blount's 
springs attracts Urge numbers of visitors. According to the 
state reports for 1870, the value of manufactured articles in that 
year was 13,040,644 dollars, in the production of which 8248 
hands were employed. In 1872 there were 1602 miles of rail- 
way., In 1870 A. possessed 10 colleges and 2812 public schools. 
The state university, a very handsome building, is situated at 
Toacatoosa. Among reli^ous denominations, those of the 
Baptists and Methodists embrace by far the largest number of 
adherents. 


Uves for two year*— all ty tne ^people* a. » amaeo into 03 
counties. The largest town and chierseat of commerce isMobile ; 
the seat of government is Montgomery. 

The popuUticm of the state in 1S70 was 996,992, of whom 
475,510 were coloured. 

History — The name A., which means ‘ here we rest,* is taken 
from the language of the aborigines. The first Europeans who 
visited A. were the adventurers under De Soto, who fou^t their 
way through the aboriginal tribes on their march to the Missis- 
sippi in 1541. The first settlement was made by the French at 
Mobile Bay in 1702. Nine years afterwards tibe city of Mobile 
was founds. 'ITie peace of 1763 transferred A, to the British 
crown, and it was incorporated first with Georgia and then with 
the Mississippi territory in 1802. In 1819 it became an inde- 
pendent member of the United States of America. A. was one 
of the slave and seceding states, but in 1868, after the war of 
secession, it acceded to the demands of Congress, and was 
restored to its place in the Union. 

Alaba'ma, The, a vessel built at Birkenhead in 1862, by 
Messrs Laird & Sons, for the Confederate Government. Her 
(xireer was frightfully destructive, but far from honourable. In 
the opimon uf Americans she was essentially a piratical craft, and 
it is certain that she was forced to deal with her captures precisely 
as a pirate does, against whom every port is closed, i.r., she first 
plundered and then burnt them. As her devastations gave rise 
to the * Alabama Question,' and ultimately cost Great Britain a 
heavy sum of money, it may be important to note the circum- 
stances under which she was built and her subsequent fortunes. 
When the civil w*ar in the United States broke out in i86i, the 
Northern or Union Government rapidly effected a complete 
blockade of the Southern ports. Now and again an adventurous 
ship managed to run the blockade, but on the whole the Con- 
iederates were powerless at sea. Tliey neither received much 
help nor were able to do much harm. They could not carry 
out their original idea of equipping a fleet of 5 W*ift cruisers to 
make havoc of the Nortbein merchant shipping. After three or 
four months of civil w^ar, however, the Sumter^ a small steamer 
hitherto employed in the Gulf trade, and commanded by Captain 
Raphael Semnies, formerly of the United States navy, and a man 
of strong and resolute character, ran the blockade of Now Orioam 
(30th June 1861), and quickly filled with consternation the mer- 
chants of tlie North, who saw their entire commerce imperilled 
by the incessant attacks of a solitary cruiser. Before the close of 
the year she had become unseaw-orthy, and was laid up at Gib- 
raltar, after having captured or destroyed eighteen vessels. Her 
success, however, only showed the Confederates v hat might be 
achieved by a ship thoroughly equipped for such work, and enjpge- 
ments were accordingly entered into with Messrs Laird*& Sons, 
Birkenhead, for the construction of a screw steam-sloop. Every- 
thing was arranged with such caution and secrecy that this ship 
was nearly finished before the United States officiAs suspected its 
purpose and destination. The greatest care was taken to avoid 
any infringement of public law. Nothing was done except what 
was perfectly lawful in the case of any ‘belligerent,* and the 
Union Government had been compelled by the necessities of 
war to grant belligerent rights to the South. At length the 
United States minister demanded that the suspicious vessel 
should be detained. The Crown lawyers at first hesitated to 
recommend this course, but subsequently advised it. It was too 
late I ‘No. 290* (the name of the new ship, from her number 
in the list of steam-ships built by the firm) was gone I No one 
can doubt that there was a great deal of illicit knowledge and 
underhand activity in connection with her hasty departure from 
Birkenhead, and the conduct of Messrs Laird & Sons, viewed 
in regard to its resuli.s, cannot be commended as either prudent 
or patriotic. The new cruiser was a wooden ship of 1040 tons 
register, barque-rigged, with two engines of 350 horse-power 
each, piercea for 12 guns, besides being able to carry two 
heavy pivot -guns amidships, and cost in ail nearly 52, 000. At 
Terceira, one of the Azores, she was ‘equipped,* she received 
guns, stores, and coals from another vessel, tne Af^pptna of Lon- 
don. Captain Semmes then stepped on board, and on the ^th 
of August 1862 produced his commission, named the vessel the 
^., hoisted the Confederate flag, and prepared for deadly 
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work. Before the l6th of September ^e bed destipjred more 
than her own cost, and for nearly two years after she was the 
terror of Northern merchantmen in every sea. In all, she cap« 
turedr.sixty-five vessels, and destroyed property estimated at 
4,000,00') dollars. The*' shippin^^ trade of the United States 
was i^rtially paralysed, and had to be carried on in foreign 
'bottoms.* Public iudigimtion was great, not only against 
Semmes, but against the Sritlsh Government, which had allowed 
* No. 290' to escape. Swift-saiUng cruisers scoured the seas in 
search of the 'pirate,* who was at length forced, partly from 
want of stores, to take refuge in the port of Cherbourg, on the 
coast of Normandy, nth June 1864. A few days later, the 
United States steamer Ktanagt^ commanded by Captain Win- 
slow, also arrived at Cherbourg^ and was soon after recklessly 
challenged by the 'pirate* ship. It is supposed that Semmes 
was i^orant of the great superiority of the Keartage to the 
in equipment ; but at any rale, on the 19th ot June, the fight 
took place outside the port, m presence of thousands of specta* 
tors, and in less than an hour the terrible A, was sunk. Semmes 
and others were picked up by an English yacht, the Deerhound^ 
and at once placed within neutral jurisdiction. See Tht Cruise 
oj^ the Alabama and the Sumter^ compiled from the papers of 
Captain Semmes, and also the work written by Captain Semmes 
himself, entitled My Adventures Afloat (2 vols. 1808), 

Not many months after the A. had commenced her destruc- 
tive career, Mr Seward, in his capacity of Secretary of State'', 
informed the British Government that the United States held 
themselves entitled to damages for the injuries done to Ameri- 
can commerce by a vessel fitted out for war in a British port, 
and would claim them in due time. The idea took strong hold 
of the American mind, and at length Great Bntain was induced 
to submilr to arbitration the question of her culpability in regard 
to the escape of the A, A congress met at Geneva, xyth 
December 1871, consisting of representatives of Great Britain 
and the United States, and of three members appointed by the 
King of Italy, the President of the Swiss Confederation, and the 
Emperor of Brazil. The decision was given 15th September 
1872. It was adverse to Great Britain, which was ordered to 
liay to the United States the sum of;^ 3,229, 166, 13s. 4d. 

Alabas^ter. See Gypsum. 

Alagtr'aa, a maritime province of Brazil, bounded K and W. 
by the province of Pernambuco, £. by the Atlantic, and S. by 
the navigable river San Francisco. A fiat belt of rich alluvial 
soil runs parallel with the coast, abounding in lagunes {lagoas), 
from which the name ot A. is derived. The productions are 
I chiefly sugar cane, cotton, mandioc, maize, rice, dye-woods, and 
! timber. Area, 530 sq. miles ; pop. 300,000. The capital was 
formerly a city of the same name, but is now Porto Calvo, a 
prosperous shipping town in the N. 

Alaia (anc. Ateslum), a town of France, dep. of Card, at 
the southern base of the Cevennes, on the left bank of the 
Gardon, a tributary of the Rhone, and 23 miles N.W. of NSmes, 
with which it is connected by railway. The neighbourhood is 
rich in coal and iron, and also produces lead and manganese. 
Besides large iron foundries, the town has manufactures of silks, 

^ glass, earthenware, machinciy, &c. In the time of the 
mots A. embraced the ‘Protestant side, and suffered in 
consiequence. After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes it 
was erected into a bishopric for the conversion of Protestants. 
Pop. (1872) 15,384. 

Alajuela, a town of Costa Rica, Central America, 23 miles 
W.N.W. of Cartago. Pop. about 12,000, many of whom are 
largely engaged in the cultivation of the sugar-cane. 

J^maoxil, an Italian poet of noble extraction, bom 

at Florence 1495. For a lime he stood high in the favour of 
Leo X., but had twioe to leave his country for political oflfences, 
and finally settled as a diplomatist at the French court He 
died at Amboise in 1556. His chief works are (I) a collec- 
of eclogues, hymns, satires, elegies, fables, &c. ; (2) O^ere 
Toscani; i 2 ) £a Cdtivationi^z, didactic poem in blank verse, 
considered the auUior’s finest work ; (4) Ciroine U Cortese, and 
La Avarc^e, hoth tpxc poems j (6) a pleasant comedy in verse, 
entitled /wtf/^all remarkable for their clearness and purity of 
styl« A. ispipbably the poet who introduced blank verae mlo 
Italian poatry. 
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Al'amot. l 40 « The Poplan), or Baal-da-Ioa Alamos^ 

a town of Mexico, province of Sonora, on the right bank of the 
Mayo, about 50 miles from the Gulf of California, is the chief 
town of a district noted for its silver mines. Fop. iQ,ooa 

Al^aad Xnlaiids, a group of about 200 rocks and islands, 
80 of which aie inhabited, situated at the entrance to the Gulf 
of Bothnia, and named from the chief island. The population 
consists of Swedish sailors, seal -hunters, and fishermen, and 
amounts to 16,000, of whom, however, 11,000 belong to Aland 
itself. The archipela^ was ceded by Sweden to Russia, 1809, 
and in the reign of Nicholas 1 . the island of Bomarsund was 
strongly fortifi^. During the Crimean war this fortress was 
destroyed by an Anglo-French force under Sir Charles Napier 
and Baraguay d'Hilliers. 

Alangium, a small genus of trees belonging to the natural 
order Atangiaeece. The fruit of some of the species is fleshy and 
edible, but rather slimy. Their roots are aromatic, and their 
timber is durable and of a beautiful colour. They are natives of 
India. 

Alar*oon Y tfendoKa, Juan Buiz de, n Spmrish drama- 
tist, bom at Tasco in Mexico towards the end of the l6tli c., 
was a jurisconsult by profession. In 1622 he is mentioned as 
Reporter of the royal council of the Indies, and must have then 
been in Spain. He failed to conciliate contemporary writers, 
probably irom having formed too just an estimate of his and their 
powders, and was therefore subjected to much vituperation and 
ridicule. He did not even enjoy the credit of his oum works, 
some of the best of them being assigned to other poets. Tlierc 
is as yet no complete edition of them, and as they are scattered 
through miscellaneous collections, he is less known and appra- 
ciated than he deserves to be. A number of his Comedias vrere 
published in two parts, the first at Madrid in 1628, and the 
second at Barcelona in 1634 ; a complete edition was carefully 
prepared by Hartzenbusch (Madrid, 1848-52). He ranks next 
after Calderon and Lope de Vega, and the works of no poet of 
his nation could with more justice be selected as a model for a 
national drama. His plots ate ingenious, and hjs style chaste 
and vigorous. He is simple, unafTected , and possesses rare eleva- 
tion of moral feeling. He excelled in the heroic drama, in 
char' ler-comedies, and in comedies of intrigue. He died in 
1639. 

ATaric I. (the name is a form of Athalaric, * noble ruler,* 
comp. Eng. Ethdric)^ the famous Visigothic warrior, born abo'U 
376 A.D , nrst emerges into history m 394, when Theodosius ga\.i 
him the command of his Gothic auxiliaries. The discords that 
followed the death of Theodosius inflamed his ambition. In 396 
he invaded and pillaged Greece, from which, when pre5.sed by 
Stilicho (397), he made a masterly retreat to Illyria, of which the 
scared Arcadius made him governor. In 400 he invaded Italy, 
but sustained a defeat from Stilicho at Pollentia (403). followed 
by a treaty, in terms of which A. transferred his services from 
Arcadius to Hononus. But Honoriiis having failed to pay 
him 4000 pounds of gold, A. made a second invasion of Italy, 
memorable for three sieges of Rome. The first (^o8) was 
bought off, but the second (409) resulted in the surrender of the 
city, and the substitution of Attains for Honorius. The incapacity 
of Attains induced A. to restore Honorius, who having sanctioned 
a treacherous attack on the troops of A., Rome was besieged 
for the third time, taken 24th August 410, and sacked for six 
days. A. intended to invade Sicily and Africa, but dying at 
Coseusa, he was buried in the bed of the Busento, the captives 
who had assisted in the work being put to death. A. was 
naturally generous, and it was owing to him that the splendid 
edifices of Greece and Rome suffered so little damage during 
his invasions. The faith which he had learned from Arian 
teachers was not without effect on his conduct. The most 
lasting effect of his inroads on the We^em Empire was the 
establishment of the Visigothic Empire in Spain by the war- 
riors whom h® loft behind him. See Simonis* Kriiuche Unter* 
suchungen uher die Geschichte A*s (Gott. x858), ^ 

Al'aric XL, eighth king of the Visigoths, succeeded his 
father in 484 A.D. He preferred peace to war, and, though an 
Arian, granted privileges to the Catholics. Clovis, King of the 
Franks, coveted his possessions to tlie W. of the Loire, and on 
the pretence that A. was an Arian, broke the peace. Theo- 
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King of the< 0 »tfO 6oths» and father<in-law of K. ttiod 
eoneilSatory mei|uft»e»» but in vain. In a battle at Vouill^ neer 
Poitiers, the acmy of A. was defeated, and himself alaia <507). 
The Breviariim Aiariaanum, a selection from die imjpenal 
decrises and the writings of Roman junsconsults, called also 
Lex Bamana and Corpus Tkeodjsit\ is a proof of his anxiety for 
law and order. It is a work of ^eat importance in the history 
of Roigan legislation, and contains documents not to be found 
eirie where. An edition was published at Basel in 1528. 

Ala'ria, a genus of sea-weeds (Al^), embracing few species, 
confined to the colder regions of the Atlantic and Pacific. One 
species is very common on British shores, viz., A, esculenta, which 
hr known in Scotland under the names of badderlocks, henware, 
and murlins. It is re^rded as the best of all the esculent Algee 
when eaten raw. Badderlocks is believed to be a corruption of 
Salderlocks, or the locks of Balder, a Scandinavian deity. 

Alarm', in a military sense, means a warning of imminent 
danger given to a camp or garrison. When the enemy has 
effected or is supposed to be designing a surprise, a drum is beat 
or a gun fired, and soldiers know to hasten to a lendezvous called 
the alarm-post. 

Ala-Shehr the variegated city*), a town of Asiatic Turkey, 
pashalic of Anatolia, at the foot of Mount Imolus, 75 miles E. 
of Smyrna, in a fertile district on the caravan route between 
Smyrna and the interior, and carries on a considerable trade in 
corn, cotton, and tobacco. A. is the ancient Philadelphia^ .so 
called because enlarged by Attains II. Phtladelphus, and was 
the seat of one of the seven cliurches of Asia. It was the last 
place in Asia Minor that submitted to the Ottoman Turks. 
Many remains of Greek antiquity are still to be found. Pop. 
8000 

Alaslca, a peninsula on the N.W. coast of N. America, 
whose natural continuation, the long chain of the Aleutian Isles, 
stretches towards Kamtchatka. Its connection with America 
was not known till Captain Cook explored the region in 
search of an Arctic passage. A volcanic mountain range, subject 
(0 frequent eruptions, extends through the entire length of the 
peninsula, wliich abounds with morses, reindeer, bears, and 
seals. The name A. is now given to the whole territory once 
known as Russian America, which was ceded by Russia, 1S67, 
to the United States for 5,000,000 dollars. Area, \ 

pop. (■ 870), whiles, 461 ; Indians, c.stiinatcd at about 70,000. 

Alatern'uB, the name of a common evergreen shrub {Rham- 
nus alatemus), native of the S. of Europe. Its roots and bark 
have been used in dyeing. 

Alau'si, a town of S. America, republic of Ecuador, and pro- 
vince of Chimborazo, on a small stream of the same name, W'hich 
flows into the Gulf of Guayaquil. It stands 7980 feet above the 
sea. The neighbourhood very abundantly pioduccs grain, sugar, 
and fruits. Pop, 6000. 

Ala'va, Don Miguel Rioardo de, a distinguished general 
of Spain, born at Vitioria 1771. In the war of independence he 
sided with the French till the fortunes of Joseph began to de- 
cline ; he then joined the national party, and was appointed aide- 
de-camp to Wellington, who soon advanced him to the rank of 
general of brigade. After tiie restoration of Ferdinand VII. he 
was appointed ambassador to the Hague. When the revolution 
of I $20 broke out, he was returned as a deputy to the Cortes by 
the province of Alava, and became a leader among the Exal- 
tados, voting for the suspension of royal authoiity. The restora- 
tion of Ferdinand in 1823 dmve him to England, where he 
remained till the regency of Maria Christina. He then became 
Spanish ambassador to London in 1834, and to Paris in 1835. 
A. gave in his resignation in 1837, after tlie insurrection of La 
Granja, retired to France, and died at Bareges in 1843. 

_ Artist, or Alva, Ferdinstnd Alvarez de Toledo, 
Duke of, a notable Spanish general and statesman, was bom 
in 1508. Though his education as a soldier began very early, 
for he was present at the battle of Pavia in 1 525, it was long 
lEiefore he showed himself to possess military talent of the highest 
order, The victory, however, which Charles V. gained at Mttl- 
beig in 1547 over Johann Friedrich, Elector of Saxony, was con- 
sidered to be mainly due to the efforts of A. He served . under 


the emperor in the unsnccessfiil campaign in France to recover 
the fortresses of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, which Hen^ II. had 
seized, and several times defeated the combined armies of the King 
of France and Pope Paul IV, in Italy in 1555. After the abdica- 
tion of Charles V. in 1556, the French army having retreated, he 
held the States of the Church in complete subjection, but the 
new Spanish monarch, Philip IL, orderra him to restore his con- 
quests and to make peace with the Pope. In 1559 he visited 
the French court, where as proxy for his sovereign he married 
Elisabeth, daughter of Henry IL When the Netherlands rose 
against the tyrannical and bigoted rule of Spain, A. was sent 
(1567) with absolute power and a large army to quell the insur- 
rection. Having defeated the Princes Louis and William of 
Orange, and driven the latter into Germany, he made a trium- 
phant entry into Brussels, 22d December 1568. lliere is pro- 
bably no other record of such atrocious cruelty and oppression 
as that of A.’s lule in the Netherlands. He established what 
was called the * Bloody Council.' All were condemned by this 
tribunal who were even suspected of disaffection to the Spaaksh 
rule, or whose wealth was a cause of jealousy, and their property 
confiscated. Even the dead w^ere not exempt from trial. A 
grateful Pope conferred on the successful warrior a consecrated 
hat and sword as * Defender of the Catholic Faith,' an honour 
which no one had hitherto received under the rank of a monarch. 
The contest for freedom was meanwhile maintained in Holland 
dnd in Zealand, the insurgents ultimately succeeding in destroy- 
ing the Spanish fleet. Philip was at last convinced of the im- 
possibility of effecting union by force and oppre.s$ion, and A. was 
at his own desire recalled, after having, in the course of six years,, 
according to his boast, executed 1 8,000 men. His reception at 
Madrid on his return to Spam was highly flattering ; but in a 
short time a court intrigue of one of his sons, whom he assisted 
to escape after detection, caused his disgrace and banishment. 
For two years he lived at bis castle of Uzeda. War then broke 
out between S]>ain and Portugal, and A. was again put at the 
head of the Spanish forces. Portugal was swiftly conquered and 
plundered by a rapacious soldiery. The treasures of the capital 
were seized by the leader himself. Philip was di.ssatisfied, but 
dread of a revolt and the determined bearing of the duke, pre- 
vented him from giving practical effect to his displeasure. A. 
died 12th January 1582, aged seventy-four. See 7 'he Rise ef the 
Dutch Republic^ by J. L Motley. 

Alba (anc. Alba Pcmpeia\ a town in the N. of Italy, pro- 
vince of Cuneo, on the river Tonaro, 31 miles 5 .E. of Turin. Its 
finest buildings are the cathedral (1486), the Franciscan church, 
the episcopal palace, and that of the counts of Castelletto, rich 
in treasures of antiquity. It is also noted for its promenades, 
lined with splendid acacias. A. carries on trade in wine, truf- 
fles, cattle, and cheese. 

Alba Longa (the *long white* city), of the most 
ancient cities of Latium, on the eastern side of he Alban Lake, 
was built, according to Roman legend, by Ascanius, and was the 
parent city of Rome. It was certainly tlie metropolis or sacred 
city of the Latins. Tullus Hostilius destioyed it, and remov^ 
the inhabitants to Rome. 

Albace'te, a town in the S.£. of Spain, capital of the pro- 
vince of the same name, on a broad plateau rich in corn-fields, 
82 milc.s S.W. of Valencia, and a station on the Madrid and 
Alicante Railway. It is well built, and has considerable mantt« 
faclurcs of steel goods. Pop. 15,150. 

Alban, St, sumamed the of England, flourished, 
according to the Church legend, in the 3d c., and suffered 
martyrdoni in 285 A.i>., during the persecution of Diocletian. 
Bede, who wrote in the 8ih c., is the first to record the story of 
his death, but he surrounds it with such grotesquely miraculous 
accessories that one is tempted to doubt the whole narrative. 
A.’s name, however, is known to the hagiographers of the 6ih c. 
His anniversary is celebrated on the 22d of June. 

Alba'ki, Francesco, an Italian painter, bom at Bologna 
1578. studied under the Caracci, and won a great reputation both 
by his religious and mythological pictures. His altar-pieces are 
numerous, but his finest production is a representation of the 
seasons. A. died at Bologna tfifio. 

Alba'nia, a province of European Turkey, bounded D. by 
Macedonia and Thessaly, N. by Montenegro, Ser\'ia,Bnd Bos- 
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1 ^ the Ionian and Adriatic Seat, and S. bv Greece. 
If Northern Albania correaponds to ancient lUvria, and 
tr Southern Albania to Epiras. It is now divided into 
eta of Janina and Prisren (including Scutari since Oct. 


DtdeeofYolcudAlbtiqr. lit city luH U * fti* 
icgtrlfh ^ed doaae, Hw new wpiwl (eoainwned Ja 1871) it 


1874)* ^he mountain ranges are the Bora-dagh and Pindus* and 
the valleys between are swamps. The highlands of Epirus, 
densely wooded, stretch to the sea. The most remarkable river 
is the Glykus (Acheron), which for a portion of its course is sub- 
terranean ; and Tanina is one of the principal lakes. In the N., 
though the conditions are favourable, agriculture is not actively 
prosecuted ; some maise and barley and rice in the moister val- 
leys being the only cereals. In Epirus, however, vines and 
olives, mulberry and other fruit trees are cultivated, and even 
fair crops of wheat, maize, and rice are produced. Enterprise 
alone is wanted to put agriculture on a Iiopeful footing. The 
Albanians, like most huf-civilised mountaineers, prefer semi- 
warlike to industrial pursuits. The country is the abode of 
anarchy, neighbouring villages, and even the different divisions 
of the same village, being often at deadly feud. After the death 
of Scanderbeg many of the Albanians, who were all previously 
Christians, became Mohammedans. The Suliotes, inhabiting 
the steep valleys of the Acheron, distinguished themselves by 
their determined resistance to AH Pasha. The chief ports are 
Durazzo and Avlona ; the chief inland towns, Scutari and Arta. 
Area, 34*150 sq. miles ; pop. 2,051,721. 

Alba'no, a town on Lake Albano, 18 miles from Rome, a 
fi^vourite retreat of the more opulent Romans. Alba Longa 
stood on the oppqsite side of the lake. Near A. are the remains 
of an amphitheatre. A fine wine is grown in the neighbour- 
hood. Pop. 5000.— The Alban Lake (Lago di Gastello), 
al^ttt 1000 feet above the level of the sea, and 1000 feet deep, 
with a circumference of 6 miles, occupies the basin of an extinct 
volcano. Roman legend says that in 390 B.C., during the siege 
of Veii, the Romans let off the water by means of a tunnel 
driven through the banks of lava that girdle it, which still remains. 
The Alban Mount (Monte Cavo), 3000 feet high, is on the £. 
bank. 

AHmoui, St, an ancient borough in the county of Hertford, 
21 miles N. W. of London. It lies on the slope and summit of 
a hill at the foot of which flows the Ver, on the other side of 
which is the site of the ancient Roman town of Verulamium, an 
important place during the whole period of Roman occupation. 
Here St Alban (q. v.) suffered martyrdom, and 500 years later, 
Offa, King of Mercia, founded a Benedictine abbey in his memory, 
which became famous during the middle ages, its abbot obtaining 
from Pope Adrian IV. the right of precedence over all English 
abbots. This abbey was the origin of the modern town, 
which dates from the 10th e. Duqng the wars of the Roses 
A. was the scene of two battles, in the first of which (1455) 
the Yorkists were victorious, and in the second (1461) defeated. 
Not a few great Englishmen were bom here in past times : 
Nicholas Breakespeare, afterwards Pope Adrian IV. (12th c.), 
Alexander Neckham (13th c.), Sir Jotin Mandeville (14th c.). 
Sir F. Pemberton and Sir J. King, both great lawyers 
(17th c.). &c. 

The ciiief industries of A. .are the manufacture of straw-plait, 
silk fabrics, Berlin wool, canvas, &c. There are also foundries, 
rope-walks, breweries, and in the neighbourhood numerous corn- 
mills, &c. Pop. (1871) 8293. 

Al'bany, or Albainn, the briginal Celtic name probably of 
the whole of Britain, certainly of the Highlands of Scotland. 
The root of the word is alp or alb, which in Gaelic and Kymric 
denotes a bill or craggy rock, so that A. means * the land of 
hills/ Philologists, however, believe that the Celtic term is 
connects with the Lat. alhus, * white ; ' and that * Albion,* the 
oldest name of Britain (see Aristotle's Treatm an thi World)^ 
was perhaps so called because its ‘ white * cliffs were visible to 
the natives of Gaul. As a titular name A. was first used when 
the brother of King Robert III, was made Duke of A. in 1398. 


The llsst who legally bore it was Frederick,, second sotMof George 
III., but Prince Charles Stuart assumed in exile the tide of 
* Count A/ 

Ainbamr, the capital of New York. U. S., on the W. bank 
of the navigable riye* Hudson, 145 miles N. of New York city. 
It ‘W 9 i» founded by the Dutch in 1623, and passed into English 
posleSiiOff in 1664, when it was called . A. in honour of ^e 


Immaculate Conception. A. has a scientific university, insUtuted 
in 1852, a State library of 90,000 vola* a State museum of natu- 
ral history, &c. It has manufactares of tobacco, iron, and rppei^ 
and a great trade in timber ; but, in spite of its central posiUon, 
has not materially advanced in prosperity for some years. Pop. 
(1875) 86,ooa 

Al'bany, Loniae-U^e-Caroline, CoimteM of, daughter 
of the Prince of Stolbeig Gedem, bom in 1753, was married to 
Prince Charles-Edward, the Young Pretender, in 1772. In 
1780 she left her husband, who ill-used her, and retii-^ to a 
convent. After his death in 1788 she settled at Florence^ where 
she died apih Janua^ 1824. She was privately married to 
Alfieri (q. v.), and their remains rest in the same tomb in the 
church ot Santa Croce, at Florence. 

All>atroBS {Diomedea). These birds are included in the 


mandible or bill is strongly arched or curved, the lower mandible 
being abrupt or truncate at its point. The anterior part of both 
mandibles is separated from the posterior or basal portion. The 
nostrils exist in the form of tubular .structures, which open on 
the surface of the upper mandible. The hinder toe is of rudi- 
mentary nature — this toe in the 
gulls being well developed — 
and, as in swimming birds 
generally, the three front and 
developed toes are webbed. 

I These birds resemble the other 
members of the petrel tribe in 
that they are of free oceanic 
habits, .spending the greater 
part of their existence on the 
wing, and flying abroad in the 
most stormy weather, and far 
out at sea. The nest is of 
rudimentary construction, the 
eggs frequently being deposited Albatross, 

on the ground. The A. is the 

largest member of the tribe, the wings frequently me/suring 
fifteen feet from tip to ti{x The familiar species is the Vianudia 
exulansy or wandering A. ; the habitat of this form being 
to the S. of the Cape of Gcod Hope. A northern species, 
the D, fuliginosa^ inhabits the N. Pacific and Antarctic regions. 
The colour of the former is a general white, greyish on the 
upper parts, with black feathers on the tail and back. The 
latter species is an almost uniform brown. 

Alliay, a tow'n in the southern part of the island of Luzon, 
Philippine Islands, about 2 miles from the bay of A., capital 
of a province of the same name, is well built, but suliject to 
earthquakes, and carries on considerable trade. Pop. 13,000. 

Albe.orAlb(Lat. 

albus, white), the alba L_ ' ~ " ' " W 

tunica, alba linea, ca- \ I 

misiadfitmarHlnicaoi \ ^ / 

ecclesiastical writers, \ / 

is the long white gar- \ / 

ment worn under the E , jk 

chasuble or tunic by 4 || Hk 

priests in the Roman mm fflHk 

Catholic Church while m mm 

engaged in divine ser- / '"w i BgMWMSiwM l ' '' \ 

vice. The Anglican 
surplice is essentially 

the same thing. Alb. 

Albero'ni, Giulio, Oardinal, a subtle, ambitioui, and 
unscrupulous minister of state, was born at Firenzuola on the 
31st of May 1664. Though but fhe son of a gardener, fib 
abilities were so great that in 1711 he was thou^t Worthy to 
accompany the Due de Venddme to Spain in the capacity 0/ jb{s 
secretary. In 1713 the Duke of Parma employed him as hiis 
agent at Madrid, where he quickly rose into favour at conrt* 
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Mid brought abodt the marriige of Philip V. with Elisabeth i 
*Farnese. tie wait made successively bishopi prime minister* and i 
cardinal. To gralifjrthe ambition of the queen he invaded Sar- 
dinia in viokilon of the treaty of Utrecht* and afterwards 
Sicily. This nnlooked-for andadtv made Englanl France* and 
the emperor unite against Spain m I7lp. As Holland subse- 
quently joined them, the les^ was known as the Quadruple 
Allmnce, But A. was unmoved* To irritate England he favoured 
the Engender ; he claimed for Philip V. the tegsncy of France ; 
and to annoy the empetor he corresponded with the sultan. 
But the misfortunes which he brought updn the country by land 
and sea provoked general indignation, and a court conspiracy 
drove him from Spain Dec. 20, 1720, lie wandered about Italy 
in disguise, and was for some tune imprisoned in the territory 
of Genoa, but after the death of Clement, Innocent III. rein- 
stated him in his dignities. He died at Piacenza June 26, 1 752, 
at the age of eighty-eight, entirely forgotten by the world. See 
Kousset, (Hague, *7*9). and Bersani, Sioria del Car- 

dinale Gudio A. (Piacenza, 1862). 

All>ort, Francis - Augustus - Ghsurlas - Emmanuel, 
Prinoe of Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha, late Consort of Queen Vic- 
toria, was the second son of Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Coburg> 
Gotha. He was born August 26, 1819, and educated at Bonn 
University. In 1840 he became the husband of the Queen of 
England. On his marriage he was naturalised as a British sub- 
jeet, rcccivca the title of Royal Highness, and then and after- 
wards be had conferred upon him many other honours dig- 
nities. In 1857 his status was definitely settled by his being 
declared the ‘ Prince Consort.* The name of Prince A. will ever 
be remembered as that of a tiue friend of progress and the people. 
He was an earnest promoter of science and art, and was the first 
to suggest the International Exhibition of 1851. The manner in 
which he filled his somewhat anomalous position as the Queen’s 
Consort was marked by the greatest sagacity and tact. His 
death, 14th December 1861, caused the most profound grief 
throughout the nation. See The Early Years of the Prime 
Comoti, by Lieut. -General Grey (1867), and Life of the Pnnee 
Comort, by Theodore Marlin (vols. i -iii. X875-77)* A collection 
of the speeches of Prince A, was published soon after his death. 

AIl)ert H’yan'zo, an immense lake of K. Central Africa, 
about 80 miles W. of the Victoria N’yanza, wdiosc limits as yet are 
far from being accurately known. It is oblong-shaped, and its E. 
shore is overhung by high cliffs, rising in occasional peaks to 
from 5000 to 10,000 feet; and the N. and \V. sides are bordered 
by the Blue Mountains, which have an altitude of over 7000 feet, 
Tlic A, N. lies 2720 feet above the sca-lcvcl. It drains an equa- 
torial mountain-range where rain falls for ten months in the year, 
and its water is sweet and of great depth. I'he Victoria branch 
of the Nile, here called the Somerset River, after leaving Victoria 
N'yanza, enters the A. N. at its northern extremity, ^pie lake 
was known to Speke and Grant as the Little Luia Nzige, and 
was first visited by Sir Samuel White Baker (q.v.) in 1864. Ihe 
latest travellers who have explored the lake are Stanley and 
Colonel Mason (1877). 

Alber'tuu DKag'nus. See Albrecht of Bollstadt. 

Albi. an old city of France, capital of the dep. of Tam. 
It stands on a height above the river Tam, and has a fine 
Gothic cathedra], and a public library of 12,000 volumes. A. 
gave name to the Albigenses, and suffered severely during their 
persecution. The manufactures are chiefly table-linen, cotton 
and woollen goods, and leather; and a considerable trade is 
carried on in fruit and wine. Pop. (1872) 13,698. 

AlbigW^en, a common name applied to various religious 
sects that sprang into existence in the S. of France daring 
the X2th c. in opposition to the Romish Church. Albigeois, 
in Languedoc, was the district where they were most numer- 
ous; hence their name. The murder of a papal legate, 
hated by thd people for his cruelties, afforded a pretext to Pope 
Innooent IIL for a crusade against the A. in 1209. This expe- 
dition waa in reality, however, meant to deprive of his lands a 
^ed tolerant of the ' heretics,' Count Raymond VI. of Toulouse, 
.ne jpapsl forces took Beziers, and it is said massacred 40,000 of 
the mliabitants. The war of persecution rims fiercely begun 
t raged in the territories of Raymond and his allies for many 
I years. Afiber the death oi hundr^ of thousands on boUi sides, 


utreaty ^ peaee(i229) was forced cm Raymond VIL, which 
he gave two^tfairds ofAis estates to Louis IX-, paid large 
sums to the Chun^ and made his son-in-law, the brother of 
the king, heir of his remaining possessions. Soon afterwards 
he died, and Toulouse reverid to the French crown, ijfhen 
peace was declared, the newly-instituted order of Dominicans 
D^an the work of proselytising among the scattered sects. Most 
of the A. who had escape the sword were afterwards condemned 


les Albigeou (Far. 1838) ; Faber, Inpetry into ihe Httioty and 
Theology of the Vallenses and Albigenses (Lond. 1838); and Hahn, 
Cifchichte dir Keizer im, Miitelalter (Stuttg. l845)« 

Albrno, the term applied to such members of dark-skinned 
races {eg.^ negroes) as exhibit a w'ant of the full development of 
normal colouring-matter or pigment in the skin. . This condition 
is occasionally known as leucosis. The pigment is deposited m 
the deeper layer of the outer skin or epidermis, and hence in 
albinos the skin appears of an unusually pale tint. The eye, in 
which colour is also deposited, exhibits a similar want of pig- 
ment, the iris appearing of markedly red or congested appear- 
ance. The hair also participates in this colourless condition. 
The absence of pigment in the eye renders the sight of albinos 
weak in diffuse or ordtna^ daylight. The causes of albinism 
are among the undetermined points connected with develop- 
mental and reproductive processes and conditions. This con- 
dition occurs also in lower animal$-*the ferret beii^ thus sup- 
posed to be an A. polecat. 

AlTiion. See Albany or Albainn. 

Alliom, the founder of the Lombard kingdom of Italy, was 
a descendant of the Amals, and succeeded his father in 561 A. D. 
as ruler of Pannonia, and other countries in the valley of the 
Danube. Five years later he destroyed the nation of the Gepidae, 
slew their king Kunimund, and married his daughter Rosa- 
munda in 567. A. invaded Italy at the instigation of Narses, the 


Byzantine conqueror of Italy, who had been recalled to Constan- 
tinople by ihe Empress Theodora *to spin with the other eunuchs,’ 
and who swore that *he would spin her a thread that would 


serve her all her life.* The whole valley of the Po was swiftly 
conquered. A. was, however, murdered in 573 by one of his 
own soldiers, whom Rosamunda had hired to avenge the outrage 
A. had inflicted on her at a public banquet, in compelling her to 
drink wine from a goblet made of her father’s skulL 

Albomoz', Gilles, or iEgidius Alvarez OariUo, a war- 
like Spanish prelate, born at Cuenca about the beginning of 
the 14th c. Alfonso XI. of Castile appointed him, while still 
a youth, Archbishop of Toledo. In the wars against the Moors 
he saved the life of the king. Incurring the enmity of Peter the 
Cruel, he repaired to Avignon, and was made a cardinid by 
Clement VI. Innocent VII. sent him to Rome as cardinal- 
legate, and Urban V., whose dominions he had recovered for 
him, appointed him legate at Bologna. He died at Viterbo in 
1367. A. left behind him a work on the constitution of the 
Church of Rome, which was not published till 1473. 

Albox'i a town in the S. of Spain, province of Almeria, for- 
merly part of Granada, 42 miles N.E. of the seaport of Almeria, 
on tne river A., a small tributary of the Almanzora. It bai 
manufactures of blankets, linens, hempen articles, and com and 
oil mills. Pop. 7430. 

Al'brecht, last Grand-Master of the Teutonic Order, and 
first Duke of Prussia, was bom in 1490. In 151 1 he was diosen 
Grand- Master of the Teutonic Order, which held dominion over 
that part of present Prussia which borders on the Baltic, and 
I which alone bore the name of Prussia at that time. He refused to 
I take the oath of feudal allegiance claimed by Sigismimd, King of 
Poland, as due from the Teutonic Order, and became involved 
in war with that monarch in 152a In 1525, by the advice of 
Luther, whose cause he had espoused, be arranged a peace at 
! Cracow, in accordance with which the dudw of Prussia was 
I secured to him and his descendants as a fief of Poland, the rights 
of the order being thus laid aside. A. spent the remainder 
of his life in attending to the welfore of his duchy. In *543 he 
founded the since famous University of Kbnig^berg, but his 


later years were troubled and unhappy, ovring to the mtter dis- 
putes, political and ecdesiastical, of the age. He died in 1568. 
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Al'breoht, Archbishop of Magdeburg, Elector of Mains, and 
cardinal of the Churcli, better known of Brandenburg, the | 
younger son of Johann of Brandenburg, sumamed Cietrit G«r- \ 
was bom in 1489, liccame Arcfaibishop of Magdeburg tn | 
iJiyC'and Elector of M^ns in 1514, He has a place in history 
ntidnly l^cause he was the man that appointed the monk Tetsel j 
in 1516 to Ipreach the sale of indulgences,* and thereby preci- 
pitated the Keformation. But he also deserves to be remem- 
bered, though not admired, as the first German prince who 
admitted the Jesuits into his dominions. All through life A. 
was dreadfully short of money ’ (Carlyle’s Hist, of Fredertck tho 
Greai^ vol. i. b. iii, ch. iv.). It was this which compelled him 
at an early date to employ Tetzel, and late in life (1541) he 
found himself driven to grant religious liberty to his subjects in | 
order to get his debts, which amounted to halt a million florins, 1 
paid. A* died at Aschaffenburg in 1545. ! 

Albrecht I., Duke of Austria, and afterwards Emperor of 
Germany, born in 1248, was the son of Rudolph of Hapsburg, 
the founder of the Austrian imperial dynasty. On the death of 
his father he seized upon the insignia of empire without consult- 
ing the Diet, but aftcnvards considered it prudent to take the 1 
oath of allegiance to Adolphus of Nassau, chosen emperor by the 
electors. In 1298, however, he defeated and slew Adolphus, 
who had become very unpopular, and was ci owned emperor in 
his stead. Pope Boniface Vlll., who at first refused to acknoxy- 
ledce A. as emperor, was afterwards induced to enter into ami- 
cable relations with him, by the successful boldness of his 1 e<%istance 
to the papal authority. A< was also engaged in war with Holland, 
Hungary, and Bohemia, but had no success. The revolt of the 
Forest Cantons in Switzerland is the most memorable incident 
in his career. While on his march to crusli the Foresters he 
was assassinated in 1308 by his nephew, Duke John of Swabia, 
whose possessions he had usurped. His daughter Almics, Queen 
of Hungary, exacted a most dreadful vengeance for his death. 

Allireobt, Archduke of Austria, born in 1559, was a son 
of the Emperor Maximilian II. Devoting himself nt first to the 
Church, he was made a cardinal (1577), and Archbishop of Toledo 
(1584). He was appointed governor of Portugal (1594-96;, and 
of the Netherlands (1596). Two years Liter he married Isabella, 
daughter of Philip II. of Spain, receiving the Netherlands as 
her dowry. After several campaigns against tlie Dutch he made 
a truce with them in 1609, and died at Brussels in 1621. 

Alhrecht the Bear, founder of the Markgrafdom of Bran- 
denburg, and one of the ablest German princes of his time, was 
the son of Otho, Count of Ballenstadt and Aschcrsleben, and 
was born in the year 1 106. In 1 1 25 Lothar II. conferred on him, 
in regard for his steady loyalty, the district of Lausitz, to be held 
as a fief of the German empire. In 1x34 he was made Mark- 
graf of Northern Saxony, which he extended by conquering 
some of the lands of Prebislav, King of the Wends, and in 1 142 
he obtained the government of Swabi.i. Up to this point the 
great aim of A.’s ambition was to get possession of the dukedom 
of Saxony, to which he had the best claim. As he could not, 
however, succeed in making it good, he now renewed his old 
stride with his Wendish neighl>ours, wrested from them tlie 
Middle Mark and the New 'Mark, and so founded the state of 
Brandenburg. In his last Wendish war (1157) he almost extir- 
pated that unfortunate people, and then brought colonists from 
the Rhine, both Dutch and Flemings, to nil their places on 
the Elbe, the Havel, and the Spree. After a pilgrimage to 
Palestine, from which he returned in 1x59, the remainder of bis 
life was spent in thoroughly Germanising his new possessions, 
lie died at Ballenstadt in 1170. See Heinemann’s A, dor Bar 
(Darmst. 1864). 

AJL'braclit, Count of Bollstftdt, better known as Albertus 
Magnus, born at Lauingen, in Swabia, in 1193 or 1205. He 
studied at Padua, joined the Dominicans (1222), taught in Ratis- 
bon, Strasburg, and Cologne, and then removed to Paris (1245) 
with his pupil Thomas Aquinas. Here, though forbidden by 
the Church, be expounded Aristotle. In 1260 he became Bishop 
iA Ratisbon, but soon resigned his see, and retired to a convent 
at Cologne, where he did in 1280. A.*s influence during his 
life ynus immense, and all kinds of honours, scholastic and eccle- 
sSitftical, were conferred upon him. His works, consisting to a 
Uigt extent of eohunentaries on Aristotle^ fill ax large folio 


volumes. His knowledge of chemistry and mechanics is won- 
derful for the time in which he lived, tie is generally regarded 
rather as a diligent student than an original thinker, but there is 
an able vindication of his genius in the Nouvilk Bhimphu 
GMraU, which merits consideration. 

Albue'ra, a smaU village in the province of Esttemadura, 
Spain, celebrated as the scene of a battle, 16th May i8ix, be- 
tween the French under Marshal Soult, and the Anglo-Spanish 
army under General Beresford. The result was a brilliant vic- 
tory for the allie.«s ; but on both sides the loss was severe. 

Al'bum, among the Romans, was the n.ime originally given 
to a tablet of some 'white* (Dat. aldus) material on which 
was written anything of a public nature ; (according to 
Cicero), iht Aftnalos Maximi of the College of Pontiffs; also 
the edicts of pretors, the rules relating to actions and interdicts. 
By-and-by it came to signify a list of the members of any public 
body. Tacitus speaks of an album sn$atorium^ and Suetonius 
of an album judicum. This was also its meaning in the middle 
ages, M*hen we read of albums of saints, soldiers, gymnasia, and 
universities. It is now popularly used both in France, Ger- 
many, and England to denote collections of poetry, engravings, 
autographs, plants, &c., done up into the form of a book. 

Albuxna'zar, properly Abumasbar Bjafar Ibn-Mo- 
baxnmed, an Arabian astronomer, born at B:ilkh A.D. 805- 
806. lie destined himself foi the law. but late in life com- 
menced to .study mathemalics, and to practise judicial astro- 
logy. Mei helot calls him le frinte dcs astrononies do son 
imps. He died 885. His two bc^t xvoiks are Khitabul^Mu- 
dakholUa Ahkamun-Kojufn (‘Book of the Introduction to the 
Science of the Stars’), translated into Latin and printed ai 
Augsburg, 1489 ; Venice, 1 506; and Kiiabul-Kironat fi Akkarnh 
fi'Aojufn (* Book of Conjunction on the Science of the Stars’), 
translated into Latin, Augsburg, 1489; Venice, 1515 A list of 
fifty of his W'orkr is prcseivcd m the library of the EsciiriaL 

Albti'mcn is a hi;rhly complex chemical substance, having 
the formula (Liebig), familiarly known under 

the form of white of egg, of which X2 per cent, cou'^ists of pure 
A. It also exists in the serum of the blood, in the juice of 
muscle, in h -Ift, in pancreas, in the amnioiic fluid, and generally 
in all the fluids and solids of tlie b’ody. It is prc.sent in the solid 
excrements of man and of other animals, but it i.s not present in 
healthy urine. A. is coagulated liy heat, and the solid condition 
has the same chemical composition .is that in the fluid state. In 
; the fluid state the A. is umted with alkali, forming an albu- 
minate of an alkab, such as soda or potash. Nearly all acids, 
but more especially nitric acid, piecipitaie A. from its solutions. 
The following varieties of A. are known to chemists t (i) Paral- 
bumin, found in dropsical fluids, and differing from ordinary 
A. in not being completely precipitated by boiling; (2) metal- 
bumin, found also in dropsical fluid, resembling generally paral- 
bumin, but further charactcri.sed by giving no precipitate with 
hydrochloric aci l or ferrocyanide of potassium and acetic add. 
The following albuminates are recognised: Albuminate of (l) 
barium, (2) copper, (3) lead, (4) mercury, (5) potassium, (6) 
sodium, (7) silver, and (8) zinc. 

A. forms a very important constituent of food. It it the 
pabulum in the blood from which the different animal tissues 
are formed. At one lime supposed to be the chief agent in 
force-production in the body, it is now regarded as contributing 
more to make up for the tear and wear of the tissues— force 
lieing produced principally by the oxidation of hydrocarbona- 
ceous substances, as fat. starch, and sugar. At the same time 
there can be no doubt that a certain proportion of A. introduced 
as food is concerned in force-production, and it is held by most 
physiological chemists that at least a part of it may split up in 
the body into a nitrogenous portion and a non-nitrogenotts 
residue. The nitrogenous portion is partly used for the repair 
of the tissues, and is partly excreted in the form of urea, unc 
acid, &c. The non-nitrogenous residue, consisting of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, by oxidation, produces force, or it may 
become temporarily stored up in the body as fat Whether 
these views be correct or not, there can be no doubt that A., 
either animal or vegetable, forms an important part of every 
diet. In certain diseases of the kidneys A. escapes into tho 
urine. The consequence is great debili^ from impovetkhm^ 
of the blood. 
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▲Ibuthen, in platite, is generally known ns. thU^ perisperm. 

iii the matter interposed between the skin of the se^^and the 
embryo, or, in other words, the substance deposited in the cetls 
Jf the nucleus during the growth of the seed. A seed having 
the A. separate from the embryo is said to be albuminous or 
firhpermicf while one having the A. incorporated with the 
embryo^ as in the pea, is said to be (xalbuminous or n/rri- 
spsrmic. 

. AJbume&u'ria is the appearance of albumen in the urine. 
It is a symptom, not a disease in itself. Sec Kidnev, Diseases 
OF. 

Albu'nol, a town in tlio .S. of Spiiiii, piovince of Tiranada, 41 
miles S.E. of Granada, and about 3 miles from the Mediter- 
ranean. Its port Vi La ILabita. I'lie iieij^hbourhood produces 
abundantly grapes, tigs, and almond.s, and tbc inliabiiants find 
tJieir chief employiucut in preparing wines, brandy, and raisiqs. 
Pop. 6764. 

Albuquerque, a town rd Estiemadura, Spain, 24 miles N. 
of JUadajos, with a castle, whidi is the original scat of the Dukes 
of A,; has some cotton and woollen niannhictuiv-. and n. bitu- 
4ated in a district ot country rich ui com, wine, oil, and fruits. 
Pop, 7500. 

Albuquerque, Alfonso de, siyied the Great, a Portngucso 
admiral, and viceroy of the Indies, the greatest the conque-:ta- 
ior^s that contributed tr) establish iln? Portuguese empire in the 
East, belonged to the first or<lei n| Portuguese nobility, and 
was born at Alhaivlra, near Li.>bori (others sny n1 jMclinda, in 
Africa), in 1453 or *453- The gi /Uer part o( hu hfo was ^pr nt 
at court and in Jearne I studies, m.ulicm'itica! nn-i pliysiLal, but 
he had also in slight affriri of wav given proof of high coinage 
and sagacity. In 1505 ho sailel with a :o India, and lanlt 
a fort at Cochin, which was considcicl th*^ foundation -f the 
Portuguese supremacy in In<lia. In Kob h* r comtnand 
in the Arabian Seas, and took the th<*n thuiri diing town and 
island of Ormu/ (^j. v ), wliuh li'^ was soon afici conipcil.'.i to 
evacuate. He .sxilcd tor Mabdiarui 1508, was ap{j'uriU'd rcm ial 
and commandcr-in-chief in In lia, took the wcMhhy town ;<! •. ioa 
in 1510, captuicd the island of ^^alacca \ut1i imnicii b<Joty, 
and relurTied to Cochin in 1512. TIis next eiitf^quist. was his 
siege of A len (<p v.), which he tailed to c.aptuf<* ; .and his last 
acquisition wai (Jrnm.% which the Portuguese rontiiuied to hfild 
down to 1622. Superseded in command by lui iingraietul mon- 
arch, he died at (Jon, iblli l>cceniber 1*^1 5. lli-> icUei. wi.Ltfn 
ten days before his death, to ihi I'nitie,U{' t* hmg. ivcorauing los 
services and recommend ii’g hr. ;-on to ti.e toyal piuU ction. i.^ a 
model of loy.'iliy and seh-re-] -'ct. It luA publidicil in its 
integi’ity in by M, da hoii vC' .\ v .• > buried at Goa, 
where around bis gi a u' n»i yeans tin- M juid linliaiis weie 
wont to assemble to unphue fnun the fo .ui viii-ioy protection 
^against the rapacity and C'Ueltics of his siicu.*- .sor.^. lie was in- 
licpid, unscnipuloius, and ambitious; l)ut 1 ;n vsceroyalty was 
marked by a rough justice and a gcneious iibcudity which en- 
deared his memory alike to hi.^, ev. n soldiery and lo the Indian 
subjects of the Poituguese cmj/irc. See Cominaitorics Uo Grange 
Aljomo d'. A. (Lihb. 1570, 1774k 

Albur num, Lire name ai)))licd to the outer or sap wood of 
u'l exogenous tree. Ileing llie younger wood, and therefore not 
choked up by sedimentary deposit*?, it is pcinieable to the fluids 
or sap of the plant. 1 

AVea. See Auk. ' 

Alcee'uB, of Mitylenc, among tlie greatest of the Greek lyric 
3>oets, began flouridi .about bir i?.c. His jiarty, which was 
that of the nobles, being defeated in the civil w.*:*’, he w.as 

B , and, unable to regain Ins country, he fr.wclled in various 
but the date or pl.ice (»f his death is unknown. He wrote 
I ^olic dialect, and is said to have iiwcntcd the Alcaic 
Only fragments of his odes are extant, but the imitations 
imee eimble us to estimate their character. ^\ Idle some 
the delights of love and wine, other.'; liimcnl the factions 
state and his own inusfortun^s 'Phe most recent edition? 
aithio^, Alcai Mityhnm Ri'h juiit. (Leipz. 1827), and Bergk, 
Lyrici Grcsci (Leipz. 1843). 

laia^ lie Ohiadai'ra ( * the castle of the Guadaira'), and the 
^pa ('place of many springs^) of the Greeks and Cartha- 
8, ia a town of Andalusia, Spain, 7 miles S.E. of Seville, 


on a hill overlooking the Guftdaim. It derives its name from a 
Moorish fortress, the niiM of which are still very fine, A. is a 
favourite summer residence on account of its healtbines^ Its 
chief industrial prosperity is the manufacture of bm^ for 
Seville. * It has no fewer than 200 flour-mills and 50 bakeries. 
A. ^Iso supplies Seville with water, which is conveyed to the 
city by means of underground canals or tunnels. Pop. 7000. 

Alcala' de Henar'es (‘ the castle of the river a town in 
New c:aslilo, Spam, situated on the river Hcnarcs, 22 milw 
N.W. of Madrid. Pop. 5300. It was built by the Moors in 
1083, near the site of rlie Roman Cvmplutum^ and became fam- 
ous as (he seat of the university founded by Cardinal Xitnenes in 
the i6th c. Here was edited and printed the celebrated 'Com- 
pluten.sian Polyglot,* a .splendid Bible in Hebrew, Greek, and 
L.atin, tlu' (original of which is still preserved in theUbnuy* A. 
is supposL'd to be the birthplace of Cervantes, 

Alcala' la KeaT ('the castle of the king'), a town of Anda- 
hisi.a, on the frontiers of Granada, about 26 miles N.W, 

of the city of tb.it name. It is huilt on a conical hill, and is 
r<*arly 3000 feet above the .sea-level. A. got its name when 
tjkcn from the Moor.s in 1340 by Alfonso XL, King of Portugal. 
It lias somt* slight trade in wine and wool, but country work 
employs most of the inhabitants. Pop. 11,520. 

AlcaPde ( Arnlfio. ehcadi^ the judge), a term introducetl by 
the Mooi v into Spain, wlicrc it signifies any magisterial or 
judicial ofiicc. 

Al'camo, u to'^vn in tlu: N’.W. of Sicily, province of Trapani, 
I'll the highroad between Palermo and Trapani, and about 3 
miles from the Gulf ol Caslellamare, The diEitrict is very fmit- 
'"uJ, yet A. is not thriving, though it contains some fine churches. 
Pop 19,520. Old A , which stood on a hill above the present 
town, IS said lo have been built by the Arabs in 827. 

Alcande t6 (anc. Vditunum)^ a toam in the S. of Spain, pro- 
vince of T-nn, partiT OKI Andaluri.a, 22 miles S,\V. of Jaen, on 
a feeder of tlie Guadalquiver. It lies in a valley surrounded, by 
bids, ha.s an old castle, and carries on various indu.stries, as 
weaving, rope-making. Pop. 6242. 

Alcani'2, a town of Sp.'iin, province of Teniel, part of Aragon, 
f.ij tlu* river Guadaloupc, 63 mdcs .S E. of S.iragossa. It is well 
1 init, has some hnnd.somc squares, and a splendid church noted 
fo' its fine paintings and tombs. A. has silk, woollen, and linen 
n anufactureo, with ce rn and oil mills, and a trade in grain and 
cattle. Pop. 6400. 

Alcantara (Arabic, the bridge), an old town in Estrema- 
dura, built by the Moots. Pop. about 4000. It'? most notable 
building is (he bridge built for Trajan 105 A.D. ; but it ia 
nr.'anwliilo a ruin. It has six arches, and is 670 feet long and 
210 high. 

Alcantara, The Order of (originally of St Julian), takes its 
name from the town of A., where it has its seat. It dates as 
a military ci .n fraternity fro:n 1 1 56, but in II 97 Celesline III. 
made it a leagious order of knighthood to animate it with 
increased zeal against the Mcors. In 1495 Alexander VI. 
vesttd the grand -mastership in the Spanish crown. The 
knights, xvhn are Benwiictines, have since 1540 been freed from 
the vow of celibacy. Candidates must prove a nobility of four 
generations. The costume is green ; the crest a pear-tree. 

• Alcara'z, a town of Spain, province of Albacete, formerly 
part of Murcia, lies not far irom the source of the Guadar- 
men.!, an afiluent of the Guadalquiver. It has considerable 
industrial activity in weaving and iron-working. It received its 
name from the Arab^, and was the scene of a great victory won 
by Alfonso 1 . of Aragon over eleven Moorish generals in X 123, 

Alca'zar de San Juan', a town of Spain, province of 
Ciudad Real (New Castilek 49 miles N.E. of Ciudad Real, on 
tlie Madrid and Alicante Railway. The name A. is Arabic, and 
signifies the castle or fortre.ss. The place lias manufactures of 
saltpetre, powder, chocolate, silks, and woollens. Fop. 7540. 

Alce'do. See Kingfisher. ^ 

AlchemiUa, a genus of plants belonging to the natural order 
Rosacea, See Lady's Mantzjb. 
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Alohomy, a word of Arabic orj^n {Al chemie\ used to 
desigoate the art which had for its mam object the transmutiag 
of the baser metals, such as lead and copper, into gold and sib 
ver* cThe origin of the^art is somewhat obscure. The oldest 
alchem&fc of note of whom there is any record was the half- 
mythical Hermes Trismegistus (q. v.) of Egypt. He is said to 
have written many treatises, and is spoken of as the founder of 
A«, which has been caDed after him the Hermetic art. At his 
death the secret results of his life-labour, engraven on emerald, 
were buried with him, but long afterwards they were exhumed 
by Alexander the Great, and found to be so obscurely written 
as to be unintelligible. 

In the first centuries of Christianity the sludy of A, was 
limited to the East, and was principally cultivated in Alexan- 
dria. It was taken up by the Arabs during the famous Abba- 
side ralifates, and periiaps the .most notable product of the 
Arabian school of A. is the Summit of rerfecfmi by Gebhr 
(q. V.), belonging to the 8th c, which is, indeed, the first book 
written on the subject of chemistry proper. In the loth c. A. was 
brotmht to Spain by the Arabs, and soon spread over Europe. 
In Germany it found many eager votaries, and a kind of 
science or system of A. was gradually developed. It taught 
principally three things: first, that there was a philosopt^s 
stortB, the ^r^at elixir or red tincture, which could convert sub- 
stances into gold ; second, another stone, the small elixir, cr 
vMe tincture, which could convert substances into silver ; and 
third, that the philosopher’s stone was at the same time a won- 
derful drug, which ^ould restore youth to the aged, and give 
health and long life to the sick. 

The leading alchemists were not quite agreed as to the physi- 
cal properties and appearance of the stone, but that did not deter 
their followers from seeking for a treasure whose virtues were 
so great. Thousands spent tneir fortunes and wasted their live^ in 
the vain search for the elixir, while a few declared they had found 
it, and publicly manufactured their false gold and silver for a cre- 
dulous world. They w'ere called Adepts, Kings and princes 
were among their number, and even coined their yellow alloy, 
caused It to be received as gold. The Emperor Rudolph II., 
in the beginning of the 17th c., is said to have manufactured 
upAVards of 80 ewt of gold and 60 cwt. of silver. The power of 
continuing life, too, was said to have been discovered by some 
adepts, who had wealth and honours showered upon them as 
the price of their secrets. 

Though ignorance and superstition -were the soil in which A. 
grew rankest, and fraud and quackery too often the instrument 
of its propagation, yet many cultivated it honestly and with pure 
motives ; and though they did not succeed in obtaining the 
wished-for treasures, yet they made many valuable discoveries, 
such as the manufacture of porcelain (Dresden china), and 
accumulated a vast multitude of facts which find a place in 
modem chemistry, a science which bears the same relation to 
alchemy Umt astronomy does to astrology. 

▲loibrades was born at Athens n.c. 450. His father, 
Cleinias, fell at Coronea, and Pericles became his guardian. 
Connected with the noblest Athenian families, possessed of a large 
fortune, which his marriage with Ilipparete greatly increased, 
and endowed with remarkable personal beauty, he entered on 
public life under the most favourable auspices. His inflexible 
will, restless energy, persuasive eloquence, and brilliant talents, 
however, were marred by his inordinate vanity, audacioua 
violence, and unscrupulous ambition, lie was through life the 
slave of passions, the deep-seated power of which his friend 
Socrates weakened, but was unable to subdue. On the death 
of Cleon, A. and Nicias became, in the Assembly, the rival 
advoMes of conquest and peace. In b.c, 421 A. opposed 
Sparta, and effected an alliance with Argos, Elis, and Mantinea. 
In B.C. 415 he was the leading promoter of the memorable 
Sicilian expedition. He was sent out as one of the generals, but 
vr^BOon recalled to Athens to stand his trial in connection 
wim the mutilation of the Hermes bust?. He escaped at Thurii,' 
and went to Sparta, where he acteld openly as the enemy of 
Athens. Having fled to Tissaphemes, be became once more 
the enemy of Sparta. He made overtures to the friends of 
oUgarc^y at Athens, butwhen the Four Hundred were assemble^ 
he was riot recalled. The soldiers at Samos then appointed hint 
A and he remained abroad till he had gained the vic> 

torxes of ' CHmossema, Abydos, and Cyzlcus, and had taken 


Clialcedon and Byzantinm. He returned to Athens B.C. 407, * 
and was received with great enthusiasm* His property was 
restored, and he was appointed commander-in-duef. In B.C. 
406, however, by the defeat of his lieutenant Antiochus at 
Notium, he was once more disgraced. He lived in exile in 
Thrace, till, fearing Sparta, he fled to Fhamabazus, the satrap 
of Phrygia, who, at the instigation of the Thirty Tyrants, ordered 
his assassination. His house was surrounded and set on lire, and 
in attempting to escape A. fell pierced with arrows b.c. 404. 

Alci'ra (anc. Scebaticula), a walled town of Spain, province 
of Valencia, on an island in the river Xucar, alx>ut 20 miles 
S.W. of Valencia, and a principal station on the^Valencian Rail- 
w'ay. It has earthenware and silk manufactures, and a large 
trade in agricultural produce. In the limes of the Moors A. 
was called Algecira (’ the island '). Pop. 10,300. 

Alc'man, the Spartan lyric poet, by birth a Lydian of Sardis, 
and a slave, flourished about 631 B.c. He wrote in the Doric 
dialect, and is said to have invented erotic poetry. Only a few 
fragments, of no great excellence, have come down to us. 

Alco Dog, a variety or race of dogs existing wild in Mexico . 
and Peru, and distinguished by the large drooping cars and small ! 
head. The A. was tamed in these countries before America 
was discovered. In all probability the variety took origin from 
the escape into a wild stale of a domestic breed of dogs. 

Al'cohol is a liquid substance containing the elements carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. Althougli not occurring in nature, it ii 
always obtained from bodies of vegetable origin— namely, from 
the different kinds of sugar and starch. If these substances, 
mixed with a large proportion of water, are allowed to ferment 
with yeast, they are at firbt converted into f^rape su^ar^ and then 
this body becomes decomposed into A. and carbonic acid. This 
cliange is expressed by the equation — 

Cell, A 2(C8lloO) + 2J^ 

Grape sugar. Alcohol. Carbonic acid. 

A dilute solu' 41 of A. is thus obtained, and from it the A. is 
par'ialiy separated by distillation, as it boils at a much lower 
Icmpeiature than water, and therefore dislds over first. Owing, 
however, to the strong attraction of A. for water, llie separation 
of the two can never be completed by distillation; the strongest 
rectified spirits of wine (as it is called) that can be prepared by 
this means containing about 9 per cent, of water. To obtain 
pure A., rectified spirit must be left in contact with quicklime 
for some lime; the quicklime combines with the water contained 
in the spirit to form slaked lime, whilst the A. is not attacked, 
and may be distilled off. The A. thus prepared is called absolute 
A,f but still contains per cent, of water. This may be 
removed by repealed rectification w'ith metallic sodium. Pure 
A. is a colourless, limpid liquid of burning taste and charac- 
teristic odour. It readily ignites, and burns writh a bluish flame, 
forming carl>onic acid and water. It boils at 78* C., and has 
the specific gravity O'8o9 at 0“ C. It has a strong attraction for 
water, as already mentioned ; so .strong, indeed, that if the two 
be mixed, considerable rise of Icmpeiature takes place, and the 
I mixture is obseived to contract, A. is lighter than water 
I (sp. gr. 0*809), and has never been frozen (hence its use as a fluid 
! for thermometers to measure low degrees of tempemture). ^ A 
characteristic physiological property of A. is the intoxicating 
effect it produces when swallowed. Fermented Liquors (q* v.) 1 
contain A. in quantities varying from about 7 to 50 per cent, 
and owe their stimulating properties to its presence. A, is 
largely employed in the arts as a solvent of resins, fats, dec., but 
owing to the heavy duly levied on pure A., a mixture of It and 
wood-spirit, called methylated spirit, is employed fw all ordinary 
purposes. No duty lieing levied on methylated spirit (as it can- 
not be rendered potable), it is of course much cheaper than pure 
A. Proof spirit, largely employed in pharmacy hi the preparation 
of tinctures, is a mixture 0149*5 per cent, of pure A«» and 50*5 

Alcohol, Physiological and Medicmal Action of This subsUnce 
acts principally on the nervous system. In small doses it stimu* 
lates, in medium doses it perverts, and in laxge doses itdeiti]oy& 
function. It acts not only on the nerve centres, more especially 
on the cerebral hemispheres— that part of tlie brain cooneefed 
with the manifestation of the mental faculties— but also on the 
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• iimeSf t^oth seoaoty imd motor. Through the nehrous system 
also it efTects ikt and quality of the various secretions 

I and excretions. vJhtn A. is taken intemally« modern research 
has ^own that a portion of it is eliminated unchanged by the 
kidneys, skin, and nowels, while the remainder is consume by 
oxidation, like any other non-nitrogenous alimentary principle. 
After excessive drinking, A. may be found in the various tissues, 
and ii^serum effused into the shut cavities of the body, such 
ns the ventricles of the brain. Apart from any effect due to 
oxidation, alcoholic liquids exert an influence on special func- 
tions. For example, m moderate quantity, the activity of the 
circulation is increased ; the heart beats more rapidly ; the pulse 
is fuller and more frequent ; the small vessels of the skin become 
filled with blood ; there Is a very slight increase in the average 
temperature of the body ; the urinary secretion is increased, the 

anA fiinrfinnc n^rvniic 


gen miminated daily. It does not enable the body to do more 
work on less food, but by stimulating a wtak heart it may 
enable more work to be done. In other words, it elicits force 
without supplying it. The experience of all men accus- 
tomed to severe muscular exertion is tluit they can v^ork better 
without A. than with it. Taken daily, even in small quantity, 
A. exerts a slow prejudicial effect on the system ; taken im- 
moderately, nothing, as life assurance authorities know, leads 
sooner to premature disease and death. Strong alcoholic 
beverages act injuriously on the stomach, liver, and nervous 
system. The various alcoholic beverages owe their chief pro- 
perties to A., but they differ in their effects generally, according 
to the associated constituents that may happen to be present. 
See under Whisky, Rum, Wine, &c. As medicinal sub- 
stances. alcoholic fluids may often be of great service. Small 
doses are useful in some cases as stimulants to digestion and 
secretion ; and larger doses, in case.s of extreme prostration from 
the effects of fever or exhaustive disease, may save life by keep- 
ing up the action of a flagging heart until the body recovers 
from tne exhaustion. At one time many diseases were treated 
by an excessive use of stimulants ; now it is not so. Such 
remedies are used with caution, and therefore w'ith greater 
success. 

Alooholism. In a large dose alcohol destroys life, and may 
thus be regarded as an active poison. In smaller doses, fre- 
quently repeated, it acts prejudicially on all the important 
organs, more especially on the stomach, liver, kidneys, and 
nervous system, and it may produce various kiinls of nervous 
disease which are included under the general term A. Those 
directly referable to alcohol are, Delirium tremens. Mania e 
potu, and Dipsomania. See under tliesc heads. 

Aloohols. The A. form a large and important group of 
compounds, containing the elements carbon, ' hydrogen, and 
oxygen, and resemble in their chemical propeities common 
aic<3iol or spirit of wine. In their chemical relations they arc 
analogous to the hydrates of the metals, and are indeed regairie<l 
as the hydrates of hydrocarbon radicaUy or substances derived 
fro L water by the partial replacement of Us hydrogen by hydro- 
carbon radicals. Thus— - 


carbon radicals. ' 
C,H,(OH) 


Ethy! alcohol, or 
spirits of wine.. 


C.H*(8g) 


^ alcohol. 


Propenyl alcohol, or 
glycerine. 


H(OH) 

Water Caustic potash, or 
* hydrate of potassium. 
H/OH\ 

IlVoHj 

Slaked lime, or 
hydrate of calcium. 


of water, it is said to be mon-atomk, di-aiomic, fri^atcmic, tetr^ 
atomic^ Ac. Thus ethyl alcohol, CgH^QH), and methyl alcohol, 
CH3(0H), are monatomic; etheneakohol, CsH4{OH}s, diatomic; 
propenyl alcohol, or glycerine, C|Hj(OH) 3, triatomic ; mannite, or 
maima, CeHR(OH )e, hexatomic. Besides the above classi^&tion 
of these bodies according to their atomuity^ they are further 
divided into primary, secondofyf and tertiary A. A primary 
alcohol, when submitted to the action of oximsing agents, loses 
two atoms of hydrogen and forms an aldehyde^ the aldehyde in 
its turn readily taking up an atom of oxj^en to form an acid. 
A secondary alcohol also loses two atoms of h^drt^en in the first 
stage of its oxidation ; llic body, however, which r^ults is not an 
aldehyde, but a ketone, a substance which, on further oxidation, 
splits up into two acids. A tertiary alcohol absorbs oxj^en at 
once without forming an intermediate compound, and splits into 
various acids. Tlie A. are prepared by various processes, and 
many of them occur ready formed in nature, or are produced by 
simple processes from natural substances. Tlic most important 
and general method of preparation consists in treating the ether ox 
corresponding hydrocarbon salt with alkalies. In this manner 
glycerine is pref)ared from the different kinds of fat, which ore 
the stearic, oleic, palmitic, or margaric ether of the hydrocarbon 
radical glyceryl or propenyl. The alkali removes the acid radi- 
cal from the ether to form an alkaline salt (in the case of the fats 
tlicse salts are called soaps), whilst the hydrocarbon radical takes 
up the hydroxyl from the alkali. Thus — 

+ 3 KHO = 3 KC„HaO, + C,H,(OH,) 


o. Caustic Stearate of 

.Stearme. poUssium. Glycenne. 

Tlie ]^rocess by which an alcohol is obtained from an ether by 
treatment with alkalies is called on this account saponification^ 
Primary A. may be obtained by treating the corresponding 
aldehyde with nascent hydrogen, and secondary A. in the same 
manner from the corresponding ketone. Thus — 

CH3-COH Hs « CHs-CH^OH 


Acetic aldehyde. Hydrogen. 

(Cn8)a=CO + Ha = 

S,« , ly.., 

Dimethyl ketone, 
or acetone. 


Ethyl alcohol. 
(CH,)a-CHOH 

N , ^ 

Secondary propyl 
alcohol. 


Besides these general methods of preparation, there are also 
special processes by which certain A. are obtained. Methyl 
alcohol, CHs(OH), is obtained in large quantity by the dry dis- 
tillation of wood. Ethyl alcohol, CtHefOH), by the fermentation 
of sugar. 




2 CaHalOH) 

-V— — ^ 

Ethyl alcohol. 


Grape sugar. Ethyl alcohol. Carbonic acid. 

The process of fermentation also gives rise to other A., such os 
the butyl alcohol, C4Ha(OH), and amyl alcohol, CsHuCOH), 
though in smaller quantity. Grape sugar, cane sugar, starch, 
and woody fibre are substances closely allied to the A., and 
exist ready formed in the tissues of plants. A., when treated 
with acids, become converted into ethers, and water is produced 
at the same time. This may be considered as the most charac- 
teristic reaction of the group, and is entirely analogous to the 
action of an acid on a metallic hydrate. Thus-— 

C«Ho(On) + HCe = CaHjCe + H ,0 


CsHoCOII) 
"Ethyl alcohol. 


Hydrochloric 

acid. 


Chloride of 
ethyl. 

KCe + 


According as the alcohol contains one, two, three, four, &c., quan- 
tities of fydroseyt is to say, the group OHl; in other words, 
according as it is derived from one, two, three, four, See, , molecules 


Hydrate of potas- Hydrochloric CMoride of 

, acid. potassium. 

(caustic potash). 

The chlorides, bromides, and Iodides of phosphorus act upon 
the A. in a similar maimer, giving rise to the chloride, bromide, 
or iodide of the hydrocarbon radical. 

Alco'ra. a town of Spain, province of Valencia, 43 
N.N. E, of Valencia, has manufactures of earthenware and brfndy. 
and a good trade in fruits. Pop. 5609. 
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Aleomo^co or Aloomoque Bark is the bark o/ several 
species of Byfsaiinm^ a genus of plants native of tropical Ame** 
to. The cork-oak bark is the A. of Spain. 

AJbo'm (Spanish^ akoba^ from the Arabic, eUkantf^ the tent), 
a recess in a diamber where a couch or bed may be 

placed, at one time very common in France, but now disused. 

AIoOT", a walled town in the province of Alicante, Spain, 
picturesquely situated on a height at an angle formed by the 
conduence of two streams. It has numerous cloth and paper 
manuiactories. Of tlie 200,000 reams of paper produced here 
annually, 180,000 are used for making ^pelitos or cigarettes. 
Pop. 21,900. 

Aleudi'a, BCaauel do Godoy, Bake of, a Spanish advent 
turer, bom at Badajos in 1767, entered the body-guard of 
Charles IV. of Spain, and, owing to his address and musical 
ability, became a court favourite and attained wealth and titles, 
rising to the rank of generalissimo of the Spanish forces in 
1804. lie fell with the Bourbons before the power of Napo- 
leon ; but he continued to enjoy the favour of CImrIes IV. and 
his queen, and was their chief ^viser in their exile at Bayonne. 
After the revolution of 1830 lie was dependent for a time upon 
the charity of Louis Philippe ; but in 1S47 his fortune and titles 
were restored to him, and he was allowed to return to Spain, 
lie died at Paris, 7th October 1851. A. was a conspicuoi^s 
I figure in his time, but has left no mark on the history of Ins 
1 country. SttMimoires de A » (Par. 1836.) 

Al'eain, or Alowin, the most cultivated, energetic, and 
influential scholar of the 8th c., belonged to a noble English 
family, and was bom at York in 735. He received his educa- 
tion under Aelbert, then head of the monastery school at York, 
and when his ^cher became archbishop in 766 A.D., A. took 
his place. On a journey to Rome in 781, to obtain the pallium 
for Aelbert’s successor, A. made the acquaintance of Charle- 
magne at Parma, and was persuaded by him to settle in Fiance, 
From 782 to 7^ he resided at the imperial court, and lived in 
the closest intimacy with the great monarch, who successively | 
bestowed on him the abbeys of Ferriires, St Loup, St losso, 
and St Martin. The palace became a sort of school or academy, 
of which A. was the head, while Charlemagne, Eginhard and his 
family, with many of the principal courtiers, were the pupils. 
Each was known by some antique name: Charlemagne was 
David; A., Flaccus; Angilbert, the Chancellor, Horner^ &c. | 
Tliis was the origin of those royal or palatine schools whose 
fame rivalled that of the monastic or episcopal seminaries. The 
influence of A. was felt over the whole of France. A great 
educational revival took place. New schools were founded and 
old ones were enlarged and improved. After his retirement 
to the Abbey of St Martin at Tours (796), he established there 
a great library, while the school, mainly by his own eflbrts, be 
came the resort of all the studious youth among the Franks. 
A. died 19th May 804. His writings are numerous, and com- 
prise theology (exegetical, dogmatic, and polemical), ecclesiasti- 
cal history and poetry, mathematics, rhetoric, and a large mass 
of correspondence with popes, bishops, and monarchs. . They 
were first collected and published by x^tulre Duchesne of Tours, 
under the tide Akhuini Abbalis Opera^ qms hacieniis reperiri 
potuerunt^ omnia (Par. 1617). A better and fuller edition is 
that of Froben, prince-abbot of St. Emmeran (2 vols, Ratis- 
bon, 1777). See also Lorens, A's Lehen (Halle, 1829), transl. 
into Eng. (Lond. 1837) ; Guizot, Histoire de la Civilisaiim, vol. 
ii. (Par. 1840) ; Duperron, Qitelquesaperfus stir Alnvm{Y^\ogjMi, 
1850); and Kaulich, Geschichte der Schvlastischen FkUosophie 
(Prag. 1863). 

Aloyonella. This animal is included in the class Polyzoa 
(q. V.) It is therefore one of the Mollusca, and has no relations 
Aky 0 ninm(i\. v,), one of tlic Coelenterate animals, with 
which, however, in name it is apt to be confused. These animals 
form compound masses, including huge numbers of animals, 
and are found in fiesh- water ponds or streams. As in most 
fne$h-water Polyzoa, the tentacles surrounding the mouth of 
each little animal — or poJypide^ as it is termed — &rc arranged 
in a Crescentic or horse-shoe fashion. Hence A. belonga to the 
diidaion Hippoerepia or Fhylactolamata of the Polyzobn class. 

. Thf lentades are very numerous, numbering sixty or more. 
'Phe enti{p mass cf^an A. — of which the common species is 



[ jthe A. tifoaJly found adhering to the leaves of. 

agnatic pnentaf It ptesmits theappeatoce coa datk*gmn ihoss^ 

0! jeUy-fike consisteitcai finoin amid the suhstatioe of which hun- ^ 
dreds of little polypidea, the head;of eadi aortnounted by a 
crown of tentacles, may be seen protruding. The polyindes are 
said to number about 1600 on each sgoare inch of the mass. • 
The tentacles are fringed by minute vihratilc filaments termed 
ciliat and their functions are those of drawing panicles of food 
towards the mouth, and of probably assisting m the Inetthing of 
the animals. A perfect digestive system exists. No heart, 
however, is develoj^d. Each little member of the colony can 
produce ordinaiy eggs, from which a primitive polypide is dih 
veloped, and this gives rise by budding to the compound mass* 
Other eggs in bodies, termed statoblasts or winter iwa, arc also 
found. These latter remain within the body of the organism 
during the winter, and on being liberated in spring give origin 
to embryos, which by budding develop the compound forms* 

Alcyonidliixn, a genus of animals included in the class 
Polyzoa of the sub-kingdom A/oilusea. These animals have no 
relations with the Alcyonium (Q. v.) or ‘dead man’s finger’ 
polype, which belongs to a much lower group of the annual 
woild (Calefikraia). The.sc widely-diflerent forms were, and 
still are, often confused. The Alcyonidia belong to the Infun- 
dihulate section of the class Poiyzua (q. v.), which section in- 
cludes those forms possessing tentacles arranged in a circular 
manner round the mouth. 

Alcyo'zuum, a genus of j'lolypes or Coelenterate animals 
foiming the type of the order Alcyonaria^ and popularly known 
under the names of 'dead man’s fingers* and ‘cow’s pap.*.’ 
These names have been applied to this organism from the re- 
semblance it presents in outward appearance to lobatc, fleshy, or 
finger-shaped masses, each of which masses consists of a colony 
of several hundred polypes, united to foim a composite organism. 

The common .species i.s the A. dipta/um, frequently dredged 
on our coasts, and which is attached in its nonnal state to 
mussel-shells, stones, and other object?. On looking at the 
fleshy mass when in the livmg state, its surface is seen to be 
studded over with little star-sljapecl polypes, the appearance of 
which can be more satisfactorily investigated by aid of a hand- 
lens. Each individual polype pOFsesse.s eight fringed tentacles 
surrounding the mouth — the little organisms bearing a resem- 
blance to t sea-anemones, winch familiar animals indeed con- 
stitute the type of the class in which the Alcyonaria arc in- 
duded. The polypes possess the powder of retracting them- 
selves within the common body-substance of the organism, to 
W'hich the term ca nosarc has been applied. This process of re- 
traction is eflected by invagination of the polypes— a process 
imitated by pushit'.g in the finger of a glove upon itself. Exter- 
nally, the ccenosarc is oi leathery or coriaceou.s consistence, and 
vrilhin this a softer tissue is contained, through winch a system 
of canals is distributed, these canals being simply internal pro- 
longations of the bodies of the little polypes. Through the 
canal-systems the various members of tlie colony are brought 
into communication w ith each other ; and a continual circula- 
tion and interchange of nutritive fluids takes place through the 
lubes, the growth and nourishment of the entire colony being 
thus provided for. The ccenosarc is strengthened by spicules or 
crystal-like bodies of lime scattered throughout its substance. 
These calcareous spicules are of cruciform shape, and rq^resent 
the foral accretion of the organism ; which secretion, although of 
rudimentary nature, is yet of essentially similar type to the 
more perfect corallum of other forms. The order Akyonaria^ 
indeed, includes the red coral of commerce, and Other familiar 
kinds. The internal structure of each polype is essentially that 
of the sea-anemone. The mouth, surrounded by its tentacles, 
leads into a stomach-sac, which is incomplete interiorly, and is 
continued into the canal system which permeates the entire mass. 

The stomach is connected to the walls of the body by vertical 
partitions or tnesentenesy which number four, or some multiple 
of that number. The entire compound mass or organism is 
formed by a process of continuous germination or budding. One 
single and primitive polype, produced from an egg, first attacto 
itsdf, and gives- rise by budding to the compound mass. 
individual polypes of the ma.ss — or zobids, as they ate termed— 
possess each the power of developing eggs, the reproductive 
organs being situated on the surface of &e mesenteries. A 
second species of A. is the A, poculumy popularly known as 
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'Neptuno^’s c«p/^ found in the sees of Sumetm and Sin* 
' gapore, tite jj^em are entird^r 

dmeitnt , animate from the A,| and bdoi^ to the JkMluscan 
sob-kififidom of animals, being included in the class Polyno^ of 
that division. See AinroNJDiUM and Alcyonella. 

JUdob'aran, the Acabic name of the most brilliant star in 
the Hyades, a j^oup of dve in the head of Taurus, It nearly 
forms ei straight line with the three bright stars in the belt of 
prion. 

▲I'dfihyde, or Acetic Aldehyde^ is a substance prepared 
by the mrtid oxidation of common alcohol or spirits of wine, 
and diners in composition from the latter in containing two 
atoms less hydrogen, whence its name (aAcohol, ^6^i^j/^<rogcria- 
turn). It is also related to acetic «'icid, the latter containing an 
atom of oxygen more than the A., or an atom of oxygen in place 
of the two atoms of hydrogen in alcohol. 

CH,-CHaOII CH 3 -COII CH 3 -COOH 


Alcohol. 


Aldehyde. 


Acetic acid. 


A. is best obtained by heatinb a mixture of bichromate of potash, 
alcohol, and dilute sulphuiic'acid in a retort connected with a 
good condensing apparatus ; a somewhat violent action takes 
place, and the A. being a very volatile substance distils over. 
In this process the bichromate of potash gives part of it.H oxygen 
to the alcohol, which is thus converted into A. 

A. is a colourless, mobile liquid of penetrating odour, lighter 
limn water (sp. gr. *805), and soluble in all proportions in water, 
alcohol, and ether. It boils at 21^ C., and is readily inflam- 
mable. It decomposes by long boiling, and indeed suffers 
change if kept for sometime in scaled tubes, becoming converted 
under the latter conditions into polymeric substances called 
paralii:hyJc and metaUlehyde, The chemical properties of A. 
lire similar to those of otliers of its class, and are described in 
art. AtPEHYDES. 

[ A. is employed in the manufacture of certain Aniline Colours j 
(q. V.), and is one of the ingredients of sweet spirits of nitre. 

Aldehydes arc .substances which rosscmble in their leactions 
common or acet aldehyde. The two distinctive characteristics of 
these bodies aie-- first, that they rea<lily t.ike up an atom of 
oxygen, and pass into the corresponding acid ; second, ~that they 
combine with nascent hydr(#gen to form the corresponding 
aUohol, If ^ R ' designate any monatomic hydrocarbon radical, 
the relations in composition between the alcohols, A., and acids 
may be represented as follows : — 

K-CHaOH R-COH R-COOH 

Alcohol. Aldehyde. Acid. 

In the ca.se of acet-alclchyde the radical is methyl, CH3 ; the 
corresponding alcohol, common alcohol, or spirit of wine, and 
the acid, acetic. Thus-'- 

CHa-CHsOH CHa~COOI-I CH3-COOH 


‘''Srofwtae?'’ Acct-aldehyde. Acelic acid. 

There arc two general processes by which these substances may 
be obtained. The one consists in oxidising the correspiniding 
alcohol (usually by heating it with sulphuric acid and bichro- 
mate of potash). Thus— 

R- CHaOH -1-0 =■- R-COH + IRO 


Alcohol. Oxygen. 


Aldehyde. 


The other in submitting a mixture of formiate of potassium or 
sod*um, and the ixitassium or sodium salt of the corresponding 
acid, to dry distillation, when the aldehyde and carbonate of 
potc^um or sodium result. 

F R-COOK + H-COOK = R-CCH + KoCO, 


Potassium 
salt ofeor- 
responding 
acid. 


Formiate 
of pota.s- 
sium. 


Aldehyde. 


Some A. occur in nature, or are produced f/om natural sub- 
stances by simple processes. Ben^aic aldehydi\ or cul of bitUr 
a/vfWr. CsHs-^^COH, is produced w‘hen crushed almonds- aie 


moistened with water and allowed to ferment. Cinnamk aide* 
kyde, C^Hr-COH, is the priuc^l constituent of oil of ^na- 
mon or cassia. Cumink itdih^ae^ QH|i-COII, occurs in oil 
of cumin and in that of the water-hemlock. Salicylic aldehyde^ 
CaH# 0 -COH, in the flowers of the.nicadow-swect. 
aldehyde^ QHr-COH, in oil of chamomile. 

Besides the action of oxidising and reducing agents on the 
A., they possess other properties in common. All of them 
form crystalline compounds with bisulphite of soda, and also 
with ammonia — reactions which supply the diemist with a 
means of detecting and purifying an aldehyde. Chlorine and 
bromine replace an atom of hydrogen in the A., and form 
the chloride or bromide of the corresponding acid rascal. 

C^Hs-^COH + ^ = C«H3-C0C1 + HCl 

Benzoic ^ Chloride of Hydro- 

aldehyile. ‘ Benzoyl. chloric acid. 

The alkali metals evolve hyrlrogen w'hcn heated with an aide- i 
hyde, and form a kind of :^ali . 

2(Cn3-C01T) + Ko = 2(CTT3~C0K) + H, 

' , ^ ’-nr-' w f 

Acet aldehyde. Potassium. Potassium-aldehyde. Hydrogen. 

Al'der, the common name for Alnus, a genus of trees be- 
longing to the natural order Bctulacece. The common A. {A, 
^lutincsa) is the only species indigenous to Britain, and attains, 
in favourable situations, a height fiom 40 to 60 feet. Its wood 
when first cut is white, but becomes of a bright orange-red colour 
on exposure. All bough soft and light, it is very durable under 
water. Its blanches aie much used for charcoal in the manufac- 
ture of gun])owder. The l>ark contains tannin and dye, and is 
frequently u<>ed by fishermen to stain their nets. A. is the badge 
of the clan Chisholm. Berry-bearing A., Black A., Red A., 
and \Vhite A. are popular names given to plants belonging 
to totally different natural ordcf.s. 

Alderman (originally Raldorman, f>., older or elder man), 
the title of a civil magistrate, or of the assessor of the principal 
civil magistrates in an English or Irish municipality. For a 
notice of the special functions of those anciently invested with 
the title A. of all England, or of the King's A., see Anglo- 
Saxons. 

* 

Al derney (Fr. Aun'^ny, i.at. Aurinia\ one of the Channel 
Islands (q. v. ), lies about 7 miles from the coast of Normandy 
and 60 from England, in N. lat. 49^ 45', W. long. 2” 13'. It is 
separated from Cape La Hogue by the Race of A., a dangerous 
channel in coarse wreath er. The island is about 4 miles long, 
14 in breadth, and has a circuit of 12 miles. The coast to the 
S.E. is wild and precipitous, but slopes gently towards the N., 
where has been constructed an extensive breakwater and har- 
bour of refuge. The climate of A. is healthy, and the soil 
inland is rich and well cultivated. The island is famous for its 
breed of cattle. The inhabitants are of French origin, but 
English is the language generally spoken. The ‘town,* so 
called, occupies llie centre of the island, and contains a church 
supposed to have been built in the 12th c, which some time 
ago was replaced for purposes of w-orship by a building in 
the early English style. A. is a de|)enclency of Guernsey, under 
the British govenini(*nl ; and the civil power is exercised by 
a jutl'^e appointed by the crown, and six jurats elected by 
the people. It has a court of justice, and a local legislature 
composed of the judge, jurats, and ‘ twelve ’ popular representa- 
tives (hence called douzainurs)^ who, however, have only a 
deliberative power. Pop. (1S71) 2738. 

AlMerehot Camp, originally (1855) formed on a wide 
heath on the frontiers of Surrey, Hants, and Berks, to afford 
facilities for manoeuvring onr regiments in brigades. The lessons 
of the Franco- Prussian war of 1870-71 proved that immense 
stride.*; had been made in military science in Germany. The 
wonderful improvements in held artillery, resulting in greatly 
increased range and precision, and the introduction of breech- 
loading rifles in line regiments overturned at once the formerly- 
existing theory and practice of military drill. It became evident 
that the famous ‘.square,* as presenting an admirable compact 
target for artillery playing from a great distance, was a fouma- 
tion that must never again be bad recourse to in v^rtarc. It 
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further appeared that^ as an arm of the service* cavalry vras now 
rendered almost useless, except for the performance of special 
and occasional duties, acting as sconts, reconnoitring, ont* 
ilanicing held artillery, and attacking the battery at a sudden 
dash' v,pd in the pursuit of a retreating force. But the * charge,* 
in the old sense of the movement at least, must, it was clear, be 
given up. A line of infantry armed with breechloaders could 
empty the saddles of any number of cavalry before a collision 
could take place ; and even in the event of the 'charge* being 
delivered, the bayonet must be held invincible. The means by 
which victory in the held is now achieved having changed com- 
pletely within the last few years, important changes had to be 
introduced in military drill. Chief among these is the infantry 
'advance in loose order/ a movement intended to have the 
advantages, with others in addition, of the Prussian ‘swann.* 
For the necessary evolutions (see Military Drill) great space 
is required, and the camp at A. affords unusual facilities for 
practising them. A. is divided into the N. and S. Camp by 
the Basingstoke Canal. The troops are housed in excellent 
barracks, while a town is springing up in the neighbourhood. 
The extent of ground used tor military exercises is 4144 acres, 
and the camp can accommodate 20,cxx> men. The number of 
troops encamped here on January 1, 1874, was 10,601, with 
219s horses and 48 guns. 

Al'dina Editions, so called from the name of the printer, 
Aldo Manuzio (q. v.), of Venice, were wont to be much sought 
after by book 'Col lectors. Some of them are editiones prmcipes 
(first editions) of Greek and Roman classics, others give collated 
texts of Italian authors, while all arc beautifully and correctly 
printed. Aldo Manuzio, an enthusia.st in typography, had nine 
different kinds of Greek types made, and fourteen of Roman, 
and was the first to use italics in his 8vo Virgil (1501). lie 
likewise introduced the custom of having fine-paper copies in 
a<ldition to those on ordinary paper. I'he Epiitolct Graca (1499) 
furnished the earliest instance of this. He died in 1515. Ilis 
son Paolo (died 1597) was also an enthusiast, but more with re- 
spect to the Latin than the Greek classics. During the century 
that the A. press continued in operation it printed 908 separate 
works. The mark is an anchor round wdiicli a dolphin twines, 
and the motto is Sudavil et alsit. About 1502 counterfeit Aldmcs 
began to be issued at Lyon and Florence. Renouaru, a Pans 
bookseller (who died in 1853), formed a very complete collection 
of genuine AldiSes, of which he lias given a catalogue in his 
A finales de t Imprimerie des Alde^ ou Ilistoire des trois Manuce 
et de hurt AdUions (Pans, 1803; 3d ed. 1834). Tlie name A. 
was given by Pickering to a beautifully-prmtcd edition of the 
British poets, and has been retained in the revised issue by Bell 
& Daldy (Lond. 1870). 

Aldobrandi'ni, a dislin^ished Tuscan family, settled at 
Florence in the 12th c. During the middle ages it was parti- 
cularly known for its attachment to the Guelph party, and fur- 
nished the Church in later times with a succession of ecclesiastical 
dignitaries. The most eminent of its members were — Silvsstro 
A. (bom 1499, died 155S), a politician and jurisconsult, one of 
whose sons was Pope Clement VIII.; Giovanni A. (born about 
1525, died 1573), a son of Silvestro, a cardinal of the Church, 
and a writer on jurisprudence; Tomaso A. (born 1540, died 
early in the 17th c.), also a son of Silvestro, a fine scholar, whose 
translation of the Lives of the Philosophers^ by Diogenes Laertius, 
was published after his death by his nephew, Pietro A., Arch- 
bishop of Ravenna, himself an accomplished WTiter ; ClNZio- 
Passero a., died about the beginning of the lytlic.the son of a 
sister of Pope Clement VIII., became a cardinal in 1593, and was 
a great friend of Tasso, who dedicated to him the Gerusalentme 
iMerata ; Pietro, brother of Cinzio-Passero, also rose to be a 
cardinal, and as papal legate in France, settled the differences 
between Henry IV. and the Duke of Savoy ; another brother, 
Francesco A. (born 1546, died 1601), embraced the military 
profession, and distinguished himself in fighting against the Turks 
in Hungry ; Silvestro, son of Francesco, obtained the dignity 
of cardinal in his fourteenth year. The family became extinct in 
i68l by the death of OcUvia, daughter of Giovanni Ceorgio j 
A.^ Prince of Rossano. 

Hemy, D.D. (born in 1647, died in 1710), was 
edtlciated at Westminster School and Christ’s .Church, Oxford. 
He. was w man varied accomplishments— a logician, a muM- 
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ciaOj and an architect. His treatise on logic (Artis . 
Compsnd^) still maintaiAS its ground at Oubrd; his musical 
compositions comprise specimens both sacred and secular. 
Among the latter are, ffarjk, iks Sonup Christ Cktmh Bdls^ and 
A Smoking CateK His architectural skill is attested by Peck- 
water Quadrangle, Clirist Church, l*rinity College Chapel, and 
the Church of All Saints. He also wrote several tracts on the 
real presence. ^ 

Aldrovan’di XTlisBi, a naturalist, bom at Bologna, nth Sm- 
tember 1522, appeared first as an author in a treatise on the 
statuary of the ancients (1556), but subsequently devoted himself 
to the study of bottiny. In 1560 he succeeded to the choir of 
natural hi!>tory, anil formed a valuable collection of specimens for 
a work which he had projected on that science, and of whidi 
thirteen volumes were published, six under his own direction, 
and seven under that of his colleagues after his death in 1607. 
Many of his specimens are still to be found in the Public Museum 
of Bologna. The Botanical Garden of that city also owesdts 
establishment to A. The opinion, sanctioned by Bayle, that 
he died in utter poverty, the result of expenditure on pursuits 
connected with his favourite science, is proved by Fantuzzi, from 
an examination of the archives of Bologna, to be groundless* 
On tlie contrary, he appears to have been treated by the Senate 
with the grc.'itest liberality. I'lioiigh chargeable with being 
sometimes unnecessarily minute in unimportant details, all his 
writings are marked by fulness of knowledge and the most 
reverent spirit. A complete list of his works is given in the 
Notivdle Biographic Gt^n/rule. See Fanluzzi’s Mentoris della 
Vita ctUlissi Aldrovandi (Bologna, 1774). 

Ald'stone, or Alston Moor, a maiket town in Cumber- 
land, lies near the confluence of the Neut and S. Tyne, in a 
hilly district, 29 miles S.L. of Carlisle. The chief manufactures 
are thread and flannel. The once highly-productive lead mines 
in the vicinity are now comparatively exliausted. Pop. (1871) 
2627. 

Ale, a fermented liquor prepared from the pale dried malt 
of grain, usually barley. The word, which is the modem form 
of the Anglo-Saxon eale^ is probably from the Danish 61 , malt 
liquor. It is now used indiscriminately with beer, but this term 
may ...Aide both porter and A. In England the name A. is 
mostly restricted to the pale, highly-hopped varieties of the 
beverage originally prepared for export, while in Scotland it is 
chiefly applied to the sweet and alcoholic liquors, which arc 
known in the market as Scotch ales. See Beer aud Brewing. 

Al'eman, Mateo, the author of La Viday Hechos del Picaro 
Guzman de Alfarache {'J he Life and Adventures of Guzman de 
Alfarache), was born at Seville in 1550, and served with honour 
as one of the comptrollers of finance under Philip II. of 
Spain. Retiring from office, lie betook himself to literature. 
His great work (published in 1599), the hero of which is a 
scamp and rogue who goes through various scenes and situations, 
is a caustic and humorous satire on the idle, dissolute manners 
of his age, and is written in the choicest Castilian. It was 
translated into all the principal languages of Europe previously 
to the author’s death, the date of which is unknown, but which 
took place in Mexico. The best edition is that by Aribau in the 
Biblioteca de Autores Espafloles, 1. iii. (Mad, 1846). Three edi- 
tions of an English translation by Mabbe, Magdalen College, 
Oxon,, appeared in 1622-23, 1630, and 1634 respectively. 

Aleman'zii (lit., all'Pten\ the name borne by a military 
league of German tribes, of which the Tcneteri and Usipi were 
the most important. They made their earliest appearance in 
the beginning of the 3d c. in the valley of Main, and soon 
after began to threaten Gaul. The first Roman that inflicted on 
them serious defeat was Mnximinus, who in 236 A.O. drove 
them back over the Rhine, which they had already cross^. In 
a second invasion of Gaul they were again defeated by Posthn- 
mius, who pursued them into Germany, and strongly fortified 
the Roman frontier along the Main and the Upper Danube, 
Part of Posthumius’s defences remain to this day. After the 
death of the Emperor Probus (282) the Burgundians, pressing 
from the N.E., forced them inside the Roman forti^tions, 
when they settled in the region between Mainz and Lake Con- 
stance, but in the 4th c. they had spread as far W. as the 
Vosges Mountains, and as far S. as the Swiss Alpt. Julian 
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knignally elij|n»Uied them in 357 A.n.. but it was not till the ttme 
of Clovis that they weie .finally subdued (496)1 and compelled to 
aclmowledM the aoveteimty of the Franks. In the course of 
the 5th c. Uie league of tne A. began to be called Suavi or Km.. 
and Swabiatia Under the Franks the Alemannic tenitory was 
formed into a duchy» the eastern part of which has specially borne 
the name of Swabia since the time of the Emperor Henry IV. 
llie preximity of the A. to the kingdom of the Franks accounts 
for the name of AUmands and AUemagnt which Frenchmen use 
td denote Germans and Germany. 

Alombert, Jean le Bond d’, a celebrated mathematician 
and philosopher of the sSth c., was bom in Paris on the 16th 
NovemW 1717. He was the illegitimate son of a Madame de | 
Tendn, by whom he was abandoned on his birth on the steps 
of the church of St Jean-le-Rond, where he was found by a police- 
man, who intrusted him to the wife of a glazier named Rousseau. 
Subsequently his father, a M. Destouches- Canon, a provin- 
cial commissaire (Tartillerie^ made him an allowance of 1200 
francs a year. Entering the College Mazarin at the age of 
twelve, he soon began to show high mathematical talent ; but at 
the conclusion of his college course, with a view to self-support, 
he tried to study first law and then medicine. The effort, how- 
ever, was vain, and ultimately he devoted himself alisolutely to 
science. In 1739 he published \\\% MKnoire sur le Calcul inie- 
in 1741 he was admitted a member of the Academy of 
Sciences; in 1743 appeared his TraiU de Dynamique^ and in I 
1746 his Tlteorie Chiirale des Venh^ which gained the prize of ' 
the Academy of Berlin. This was followed by many other learned 
and scientific works, which so raised their author s fame that 
in 1752 Frederick TI. of Prussia offered him the presidency of 
the Academy of Berlin. A., however, could not be induced 
to leave France, and when Catherine II. of Russia, ten years 
afterwards, also invited him on numitlcent terms to superintend 
the education of her son, he ag.-iin refu.sed. As editor of the 
mathematical section of tlie famous F rench EntyclopidU he has 
an enduring place in the history of literature. A. was never 
married, but a strong attachment .existed between him and a 
Mademoiselle Espinassc, whose death w'ls a deep affliction to 
him. lie died 29th October 1783. A.'s literary works were 
collected and pubUshed first by Bastien in XS05, and aftcru’ards 
in a more complete form by Bossange (Paris, 1821, 5 vols. 8vo), 
but his scteiitific works have not been coliecled. C'ondorcet's 
contains an eloquent and acute estimate of his philosophi- 
cal and literary merits. 

Alem'bio. A kind of still used by the alchemists. See 
Distillation. 

Alemte'jo (beyond the Tagus), the largest province of Por- 
tugal, .stretches across the entire breadth of the country, and is 
150 miles from N. to S.; area 9982 sq. miles. It is diversified 
by mountains, valleys, and plains, and is watered by the 'I'agus, 
Guadiana, and Saado. Dense forests cover the mountains of the 
N* ; at their base is found in abundance wheat, rice, maize, the 
vine, citron, and pomegranate ; but the plains in the S. are 
sterile and marshy tracts nearly destitute of vegetation. Goats, 
sheep, and swine are reared in large numbers ; also asses, mules, 
and horned cattle. There are few manufactures ; and even agri- 
culture is very backward. The chief towns are Evora, the capital, 
Elvas, PorUuegre, Beja, Estremoz, and Mertola. Pop. (1871) 

331.341* 

Alenpon, on the Sarthe, chief town of the department of 
Orne, France, *75 miles S.W. of Rouen, and 92 miles W.S.W. of 
Paris. There are manufactures of woollen and linen fabrics, 
hosiery, and lace. Two industries have much declined — the 
production of A. point-lace, and the catting of quartz-crystals 
in imitation of diamonds. Pop. (1872) 13,434. 

of A, The first duke was Pierre, son of Louis IX., 
died without issue in 1283, when the title passed to the house 
of Valois, in the person of Charles, who fell at Crecy, 1346, 
pie louTtn duke, Charles, commanded the French vanguard at 
Pavia (15^5)^ when his flight occasioned the disastrous over- 
throw of the French. Various members of the royal family of 
France have held the duchy, the last being Louis a VIII. 'Fhe 
present duke (1875)1$ Ferdinand Philippe, son of the Duke of 
Nemours, bom rath July 1844. 

Alap^O, the tapital of a vilayet of the same name, Asiatic 

. 


Turkey, on the email river Koik or Nahr-cl- Haleb, between tlie 
Orontes and the Euphrates. The name A. is an Italian form of 
the Arabic which is in turn a corruption of the original 
Greek name Chalyhon or Chaleh, Under the Romans the^lace 
was known as Beroea, but on its conaues! by the Arabs in^S, it 
resumed its ancient designation. Tne town is partly surrounded 
by a wall built by the Seljuk Turks, who made A. their Syrian 
capital (998-1 1 1 7). Girt with plantations of pistachio-nut trees, 
above which rise countless cupolas and minarets, A. is one of the 
most beautiful of Eastern cities. It was partly destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1822, but has since been rebuilt A. has a large 
trade in silks, skins, cotton, tobacco, wine, and oil. It is a 
station of the Indo-European telegraph, and its ports are Iskan- 
dcroon and Latakia. Pop. (Almanack de Gotham 1875) 70,000. 

.Me'sia, a town ot ancient Gaul, near the site of which stands 
Alise, 24 miles N. W. of Dijon. In D.c. 52, 80,000 Gauls shut 
themselves up in A. under Vercingclorix ; but after a vigorous re- 
sistance the place was obliged to surrender to Cxsar, who made 
Vercingetorix prisoner. The Normans destroyed A. in 864, 

Ale'siua, Alexander, whose family name was ^ane, one 
of the earliest Scottish rt^fonners, and a fine theological scholar, 
was bom at Edinburgh in 1500, studied under Joannes Major at 
St Andrews, and was for some time a canon of the Augustinian 
pfiory there. Converted to Protestantism by Patrick Hamilton, 
whose martyrdom he witnessed, A. soon drew upon himself the 
hatred of the monks by the aggressive style of his preaching, 
and found it advisable, al)out 1530, to escape to the Continent. 
After wandering about in various countries, he settled at Wit- 
tenberg in 1531, and became very intimate with Melancthon, 
who held his talents and judgment iii great respect. In 1 535 he 
passed over to England, carrying with him a copy of Melanc- 
thon's Loci Communes a.s a present for the English king. He 
was well received, and was permitted to lecture on theology and 
Hebrew at Cambridge University. The persecuting statute 
known as the ‘Six Articles' forced him in 1539 to return to 
Germany. In x 540 he became a professor of theology in the 
University of Frankfort-on-lhe-Oder, and in 1543 %vas tiMsferred 
to that of Lei]uig, where he spent the rest of his life, His 
death took place 17th March 1505. Alrhough almost forgotten 
now, he w^as highly honoured m his own age, and really deserves 
remembrance. Bishop Bale dedicated to him and Knox that 
part of his biographical work which celebrates the * illustrious ’ 
worthies of Scotland. His writings are numerous but are 
confined to the departments of exegetical and polemical theology. 

AleBsan'dria, the chief town of a province of the same 
name in N. Italy, situated near the confluence of the Bormida 
and Tanaro. It was founded in 1x68 by the Lombard Repub- 
lics, and designed as a fortress to defend the passage of the 
Bormida and Tanaro against Frederick I. It w^as originally 
called Caesarea, and received its present name in honour of 
Pope Alexander III. After the battle of Marengo, 1800; it was 
ceaed to the French, who held it for fourteen years. During the 
Lombardo- Venetian rebellion, x 848-49, A. formed the head- 
quarters of the Piedmontese. It is now one of the strongest 
fortresses in Europe. Apait from the garrison, it haa (1872) 
57,079 inhabitants, with considerable trade in linen, woollen, and 
silk fabrics. 

Alessandria della Boooa, a town in the Sicilian pro- 
vince of Girgenti. The commune of whicli it fonns part has a 
population of 52x4. 

Alet'ris, a genus of N. American plants belonging to the 
order Ramodoracece. A./arinosa^ which is a perennial plant 
about 3 feet high, is called the colic root or star-grass. It 
is a very intense bitter, and has been used both as a tonic and 
a stomachic. 

Aleu'rites, a genus of Euphorbiaceous plants containing only 
one species, A, triloba^ or tne candlebenr^-tree. It wows to a 
height of about 30 feet, and is cultivated m almost sll tropical 
countries for the sake of its fruit, which contains two seeds re- 
sembling walnuts. The kernels, when dried, are stuck on a 
reed, and used as candles by the Polynesian islanders. When 
pressed, they yield a quantity of pure oil, which is used as a dry- 
ing oil for paint. It has been imported into Britain, but nof to 
any extent. The cake, after the oil has been expressed, is 
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ei^l>lo3red a$ a food for cattle. The roots of the tree yield a 
dye, which is used by the Sandwich Islanders* * 

l8lan<te« or the OatlMrine Andiipelago, a 
chaidr about 150 islands in the N. pacific, lying between 
the peninsula of Alaska in America and Kamchatka in Asia. 
They form an arc, lying in 55’ N. lat., and are about 600 miles 
long. Behring’s Island, Unalaska, Umnak, and Unlmack are the 
largest. The W, islands belong to the United States (see 
At.aska), the E. to Russia. They are all rocky and volcanic, 
several volcanoes being still active. Vegetation is scanty, and 
consists of bushes, lichen, mosses, and grasses. Birds, foxes, dogs, 
and reindeer are numerous. The inhabitants, of Kamchatkan 
origin, were converted to Christianity by Russian priests. They 
number about 10,000, and trade in fur and fish. 

Alexan'der ^ the Great, son of Philip of Macedon, and 
Olympias of Epirus, through whom he traced his descent from 
Achilles, w'as bom at Fella, B.c. 356. His education was most 
thorough, and was specially distinguished by the remarkable 
innuence exercised over him by the philosopher Aristotle. He 
was his father’s pupil in the art of war, and his first military dis- 
tinction was achieved at Clueroneia, n.c. 338. The murder of 
Philip, B.C. 336, called A. to the throne under circumstances 
w'ell fitted to test his powers to the utmost. He put to death 
Attains, who aspired to the throne. He marclicd S., apd 
was appointed by the submissive Greeks his f^aiher’s successor 
as the champion of Greece against Persia. He promptly 
returned N., crossed the Hremiis, and advaiiced as far as the 
Danube, subduing the various barbarous nations. Meanwhile 
tije Thebans, deceived by a rumour of his death, revolted ; but 
* the great Emathian conqueror,* descending by rapid marches, 
took fearful vengeance upon them, and thus struck terror iirto 
the rest of Greece. Thebes was wholly destroyed, with the 
exception of the house of Pindar, most of the inhabitants slain, 
and the rest sold as slaves. A. now threw all his energies 
into the expedition against Persia, and crossed the Hellespont, ; 
B.C. 334, with an army of 3^,cxx) men. I'he first campaign, in 
which he was opposed by the able Memnon, was distinguished | 
by the battle of the Granicus, and the capture of Halicarnassus ; 
and at its close occurred the famous cutting of the Gordian 
knot. In B,C. 333 he met Darius, who had collected nearly 

600.000 men, on the plain of Issus, and defeated him wdth great 
slaughter. A. now turned aside to subdue Phrenicia, where the 
only opposition was offered by Tyre, which resisted his attacks 
for seven months, and which he punished fearfully for its obsti- 
nate defence by putting to death 8000, and selling into slavciy 

30.000 Tyrians. Gaza followed the example, and shared the 
fate, of Tyre. A. next marched into Egypt, where he w’as wel- 
comed by a people weary of tlie Persian yoke. In B.C. 331 he 
founded and named after himself the city of Alexandria, forming 
the wise project of making it, from its conspicuous advantages, 
the point of union of Europe, Asia, and Africa. After visiting 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon, A. returned to Asia to encounicT 
once more the hosts of Darius. A great battle was fought, n.c. 
331, in the plains of Guaganiela, A. completely defeatiiig the 
Persians, and pursuing them for 50 miles to Arbcla, after 
which the 'battle is commonly named. A. was now master of 
Asia, and assumed the position and manners of an Eastern de.s- 
pot ; but unhappily his succcs.s was followed by a marked dete- 
rioration of character, which was early manifested in the burn- 
ing of Persepolis. Me pursued Dariu.s into Media, and through 
the deserts of Parthia ; but the Persian king was murdered by 
Bessus, satrap of Bactria, B.C. 330, and, by A.’s commands, w'as 
buried in the royal tomb at Per.sepolis. A. now determined to 
destroy Bes-siis, who had assumed the title of King of Persia, 
and lie succeeded in his design, B.c. 329, after having pursued 
him across the O^us into Sogdiana, whence sulisequently A. 
advanced beyond the Jaxartes. Before this, A. had put down 
me revolt of his satrap Satib'arzancs, and by putting to death 
Parmenio, his faithful general, had again stained his name. In 
B.C, 327 he maiTied Roxona, sulxlued Sogdiana, and commenced 
his great invasion of India. A. entered the Punjab, defeated 
Ponis, a native king, oti the Hydaspes, subdued the Cathaei, 
and was preparing to cross tlie Hyphasis, when his cxhau.stcd 
troops refused to advance further. Most reluctantly he led 

liack to the HydaSpes, w'here a fleet hud l>een prepared, 
ki'. w^ch they sailed down the H^'daspe-s, and the Asecines, at 
whose cdnflixeiice with the Indus lie sent Craterus with a third 
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of the army into Carm^a. A* pursued his vqyage to tlie« 
mouth of the Indus, whence he despatched Nekrdius with the 
fleet along the Persian Gulf, while he himself Jed the rest of the 
troops through the dcSert of CMfds^ where tlucy sufiered 
severe privations. The three detachments of the army were 
united in Carmania, whence they advanced io Susa in two divi- 
sions, commanded respectively by A. and Hephseslion. Here 
he married Statira, the eldest daughter of Darius, and, during a 
period of repose, strove to amalgamate his Greek and Persian 
subjects. At Opis he quelled a serious mutiny of his Macedo- 
nian veterans, and here, too, his favourite Hcphccstion died. 
Eor a year before his death he resided at Babylon, revolving 
many new schemes. He was suddenly attacked by fever, and 
after an illness of eleven ilays, died B.c. 323. A.*s character 
was disfigured by intemperance, pride, and passion; but his 
great career of conquest malerially aided the acVance of science 
and of civilisation. He first opened up the resources of the 
East to the enterprise and cupidity of Europe ; the ^read of the 
Greek tongue ensured the more rapid diffusion of Christianity; 
and the kingdoms into which his immense empire was broken 
up on his death, enjoyed for centuries the benefits of settled 
government. The chief ancient authorities for A.’s life are 
A man, Quintus Curtins, and Plutarcli. The opjiosite views of 
his diameter are well staled in the la.-^t volume ol Grote’s Greice, 
and in the second series of Freeman’s Kssays, 

Alexander Severue, the cousin and adopted son of the 
Roman emperor ELigabalus, was born a. d. 205 or 20S. 1 evious 
to his adoption his name was Bassianus. Refusing to .hare in 
the brutal amusements of the emperor, he sought the society of 
the learned. lie became a favourite of iJie people ami of the 
soldiers. By the latter, after their assassination of Elagabalus, 
A. was made emperor a.l>. 222, the choice being Taiified by the 
senate and the people. Among bis chief counsellors were the 
illustrious lawyers Ulpian and I’aullus ; but he ajqiears to have 
been largely guided by his mother Julia Mamma:.a, a superior 
woman, to whom he was mainly indebted for an excellent 
education. His first military expedition, which was against 
Arlaxerxes, King of Persia, was successful. During his second, 
which was against the Germans on the Rhine, he quarrelled 
w; ' ,*rthc unruly Prxtorian guards, and was a.^ssassinated by 
them A.D. 235. A. wu- a man of fine and just character, and 
ol singular purity of life. 

Alexander is the name given U) eight po]>cs, of whom the 
2d (1061-73) was notable for his piety and zeal for the leforma- 
lion of clerical abuses ; the 3 d (1159-81) for his great struggle 
with the German cmjieror Fredeiick 1., and the 7 th (1655-67) 
for his scholarship and love of litt.ratme. But the most widely 
known of the whole is A. 6th, piobably the worst pope, and one 
of the w'(>rst men, that ever lived. He w as of S]}anisb origin, and 
was born at Valenci.a in I431. Ilis jiroper name was Rodriguez 
I.onzuolo, to which he nfterw’ards adrled Borgia, the name of his 
mother. He was elected J*ope in 1492, having lieen made a car- 
dinal by his uncle Calixtus HI. At the tunc of his election he 
had four children by his mistress Vanozsa ; the most famous, or 
infamous, of whom w^ere Cxsar, made a cardinal, and Lucretia. 
Hostile at first to the house of Aragon, then reigning in Naples, 
A. nevertheless received its head, Cliarles VJII., with honour 
ill Rome, jiromising to assist him, and giving him his son the 
cardinal as a hostage. But his foreign and internal policy 
w-^as one of unparalleled perfidy, cruelty, atid greed. Bent on 
the fle.struction of the great families of Colomio, Orsini, and 
others, and on the acquisition of their estates, he effected hU 
puipose by intrigue, poison, and assassination. He made him- 
self master of the Romagna by the same means. A. died l8th 
August 1503, having, it i.s said, accidentally swallowed poison 
intended for liis guest the Cardinal of Corneto, It was under 
his pontificate that Savonarola was burned in Florence for heresy. 

A minute account of the horrible details of this pontificate is to 
be found in Burchard’s Specimen Hhioria Arcana ei A needota 
<k Vila Alexandri VT, (Hann. 1697), and in Tomasi’s Vita de 
Cesare jBorj^ia, See also Mas-se’s Histoire du Pate AUxandf^ 
VJ, el de Char JSar^a (Paris, 1830). 

Alexander I., King of Scots, son of Malcolm Ceannmor, 
succeeded his brother Edgar in 1 107, and reigned seventeen years* 
During his reign Cumbria, embracing the south-western pro- 
vinces of Scotland, was governed by David, the younger brother j 
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brother Alexuicler bravely but unsuccessfully, in the absence of 
their father^ resisted the attack of the Mongols. He. became 
jG^d Duke on the death of his father in 1247 \ remaining, 
a vassal of the Mongols, or Tartars, to the end of his 
life, however, suocessfalTy defended his western frontier 
against the Teutonic knights, the Danes, and the Swedes, and 
reeeived Uie surname of Nevski for a great victory over the latter 
on the Neva in 1246. A. was canonised by the people on his 
death in 1263. Peter the Great honoured his memory by build- 
ing a splendid convent on the spot where he won his great battle. 

Alexander of Hales (Lat. A, Halmsiis\ a great theologian 
of tlie middle ases, sumamed Doctor irrefragahSis^ flourished in 
the first half of the 13th c., but the date of his birth is not known. 
He was of English origin, but completed his academic studies at 
the schools in Paris, where he settled as a lecturer on philosophy 
and theology, and had already attained celebrity when, in 1222, 
he suddenly entered the order of the Minorite Friars. This 
event has bi^n surrounded by writers of the 15th and later cen- 
turies with fabulous circumstances, but in reality we are totally 
ignorant of the causes that led to his decision. His subsequent 
life might lead us to suppose that he was naturally predisposed 
to stumous labour and solitude. At any rate, having once en- 
tered, he never left his convent walls, but gave himsdf up unre- 
servedly to the service of the Church in the realm of theological 
literature. He died 27th August 1245. 

A.'s famous, and, in truth, his only authentic work, is the Summa 
Univena Theologize, composed at the request of Pope Innocent 
IV., and after undergoing the ordeal of an examination by 
seventy doctors of divinity, ordered to be used, by his successor 
Alexander IV., in all the schools of Christendom. It is divided 
into four parts. The ^rst treats of the divine attributes anti of 
Trinity, and contains a development of the doctrine of Petrus 
Lombardus relative to the Word, the procession of the Holy 
Spirit, the foreknowledge, omnipotence, and will of God. The 
tecend treats of the creation, of the various kinds of creatures, 
angelic, spiritual, material, of the nature of a rational soul, of 
: the first estate and fall of Adam, of physical and moral evil, of 
h sin, of the means of cultivating and extending the virtues of rcli* 
gion, In this last connection come out some of those opinions 
^^hat entitle us to consider A. as the great Ultrainoiitane thinker 
®^i^he middle ages. He wouhl grant no toleration to infidels or 
slaughtiics, and is of opinion that they ought to be deprived of ibeir 
only oppiir goods ; he would free subjects from their oaths of fidelity 
for seven iri*ereign who is disobedient to the laws of the Churdi. 

I nate defence i is chiefly concerned with the Incarnation, and the 
30,000 Tyriamhat arise out of it When discussing the spiritual 
fate, of Tyre. *8 lodged in the Church, he claims for il--th.it is, for 
corned by a pn-the supreme authority in the world. It judges kings 
founded and.*- temporal rulers, but is itself judged of God alone, 
the wise part is devoted to the sacraments of the Church, and 
the pohkulhor repeatedly finds opportunities to affirm the supremacy 
liSid infallibility of the Pope. Such being the character and aim 
of the work, it is not wonderful that it should have excited papal 
admiration, and become a perpetual text-book in the schools and 
colleges of the Roman communion. A. still shares with Thomas 
Aquinas, Bonaventiira, and Duns Scotus the control and direc- 
tion of Catholic thought, and his ideas govern at this moment 
the policy of the Vatican. The principal editions of the Summa 
are those of Nuremberg (1482J, Basel (1502), Venice (157b), 
and Cologne (1622). The other writings attributed to A. do not 
require mention. 

Alezanderfl, sometimes written AlisaftderSj is the common 
name for Smymium Olttsatrum^ one of the Umbelli/erce. It was 
formerly grown as a pot-herb in Britain, where it is now 
naturalised in many places. The plant has aromatic and pun- 
gent qualities, and the fruit is carminative. 

Aitexa&vbfi, Vaailio, a Rouman poet and patriot, born at 
Twy in 1821, educated at Paris, where he took the degree of 
Bacaelor of Letters, and on his return to Moldavia in 1839, be- 
caiAe a leader of the * Young Roumanian Party,’ which sought 
to revolutionise the country by the introduoUon of. Western, 
and particularly French ideas, and which at the same time was 
strongly animated with a national .sentiment, and a desire to be 
.ridoftMTude dominance of Turkey. In 1844 certain pieces 
wWch he compo^d for thq Jassy theatres, some in French and 
! others inJRoiamaii — Georges ie Sadngoura^ Jassy en Carnival^ Iai 


Fierre de la Maison^ La Noce . VmUng^om^ KirUm d 

Mde. Kir^ m Fnvinee^ Ac.^‘--eachedg^enihuiiasm Com* 
I promised by the Moldavian revolutionary movement of 1848, he 
withdrew for some months to Paris, adhere he pled liard through 
the press for the ind^ndence of the principalities. After his re* 
turn he published a fine collection of Rbuman ballads {Ballades 
Populaires de la Roumanie^ 1 ^ 53 * 53), which he had begun to 


put him in possession of the family estate, he at once lilierated 
all his serfs, on example that was soon largely followed, and 
paved the way for the^miversal emancipation decree of Prince 
Gregory Ghika. Ilis patriotic song The Hour of Vnim (1856) 
materially assisted in diminishing the reciprocal jealousy of the 
Moldavians and Wallachians in bringing about the union of the 
principalities. In 1857 appeared Le Collier Liitef aire^ a miscel- 
laneous collection of pieces in prose and verse. 

Alexan'dria (Iskanderieh), a celebrated city and seaport of 
Egypt, is situated on the Mediterranean coast, about 14 miles 
W. of the Canopic mouth of the Nile, 

Ihe modem city is built upon a peninsula (the ancient isle of 
Pharosl and the isthmus connecting it with the mainland. It is 
the great commercial emporium of Egypt, is an important station 
. on the overland route (o India, and is connected by railway 
with Caito and the Suez Canal. A. carries on a very extensive 
trade, exporting com, cotton, wool, gum, rice, &c., and importing 
cotton, woollen, and silk goods, hardware, timber, coal, and 
dnigs. Pop. (1870) 238,888, comprising Arabs, Turks, Jews, 
Copts, and many Europeans. 

The aneieut city, which was of great size and magnificence, 
was founded by Alexander the Great in 332 R.C., and built 
upon the mainland. Under the Piolemies it advanced rapidly, 
and became the centre of commerce, science, and art The 
Romans obtained po'>*cssion of it about 30 B c., after which it 
gradually declined. Towauls the close of the 3d c. it became a 
chief seat of Christian theology. It was captuied by the Arabs 
in 638 A.D., and by the 'links in 868 a.d. The discovery of a 
passage to India by the Cape of Good Hojie in 1497 gave the 
last blow to its tiadc, and in 1778 it bad only 5000 inhabitants. 
Ui>d*’"*^Meliemct Ah, who .sow its naval and commercial im 
porUnee, it began to revixe, and it is now making great strides 
in wealth, importance, and iiopiil.ilion. 

In Its palmiest days A. is t\stiiiiate(l to have contained about 
6 ck),ooo inhabitants. Among its piiuclpal buildings were the 
Museum, the Serapeion, or temple of Scrapis, the palaces of 
the Ptolemies, the 'J’hcatrc, &x. Its famous library (see Alex- 
andrian Library) contained, some say, 700,000 volumes. The 
chief remains of the ancient city are the cisterns, catacombs, and 
Pompey’s Pillar. 

Alexandria, a U/wn in Dumbartonshire, si’uated on l^ven 
Water, near Loch Lomond, 3J miles N. of Dumbarton. It lias 
extensive cotton- printing works, and is a station on the Dum- 
bartonshire Railway. In the neighbourhood is Bonhill, the 
residence of the Smolletts. Pop. (1871) 4650, 

Alexandria, a port of Virginia, U.S.. on the navigable river 
Potomac, about 100 miles from its entrance into Chesapeake Bay, 
and 7 miles below the city of Washington. It occupies a central 
position, and is connected by railway wdth Richmond, Pittsburg, 
and Baltimore. A. is accessible to ships of the line. The most 
important manufacture is cotton, and there is also a flourishing 
trade in corn, maize, and tobacco. Pop. (1870) 13,570* 

Alexan'drinn Ago. Ptolemy Soter, on ascending the 
throne of Egypt, was ambitious that his kingdom should succeed 
to the intellectual fame of Greece, and gathered round him the 
sages of the worlck with the view of making his capital the scat 
of a great school of literature, philosophy, and science. He 
commenced the Library and bis son founded the Museum, whose 
porticos and lecture-rooms were thronged by the men of letters 
whom the king maintained. I'he intellectual centre thus created 
continued in activity for about a thousand years ; this period 
falling into two divisioili, the first extending from 323 to 30 ac., 
and the second from 30 B.c. to 640 a.d. During the first 
period the energies of the A. .school were devoted to poetry, criti- 
cism, and science. The poetry (with the exception of the Idylls 
of Theocritus) was the poetry of a court atmosphere and an 
artifidal age. The most noted poets were Callimachusi 
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^I.yeojsfhnnii TheocHtuff, tuid Apolloiiios Rhodius. To the 
«rda0U9 ft&d iiiVid«itfiUe1aheiin of the eritice, of i^hom the most 
distlngteod ipvtre Zenodotus. Aristophanes of Bysantiom, 
Aristareliiis of Saihotbraoe; and Alexander of ^tolia. we owe 
the compmtively complete state in which the texts of the 
greatest Greek books have come down to us< I'he pliystcal ami 
mathematical school was founded by Euclid, and under Eratos- 
thenes,^ Hipparchus, and ArchtmMes greatly advanced the 
sciences of geometry, astronomy, geography, and mechanics. 
The philosophical fermentation which marked the second period 
of the A. A. resulted from the contact of Greek philosophy 
with the Sacred Scriptures. On the one hand, the Jews (of 
whom Philo was the most distinguished) developed a sy^^tem by 
whii^ their religious ideas were logically set in the principles of 
Greek thought ; on the other, the Alexandrians strove to recon- 
cile the dogmas of the new religion with their own philosophy. 
The fbrmer movement was named Neo- Platonism, the latter 
Gnosticism. 

Alexandrian Codex, an important manuscript text of 
Holy Scriptures, probably executed in the hrst half of the 5ih c. 
The writing is continuous, in uncial characters nf very elegant and 
clear form, without accents or breathings except in the beginning 
Sf Genesis. The Old Testament portion is simply the text of the 
^ Septuagint, but the New Testament text is specially valuable 
for the exegesis of the epistles. It was sent to England in 1628, 
as a present to Charles I., by the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
who affirmed that it came from Egypt, and is now in the British 
Museum, 

, Alexandrian Library, * the first such institution which the 

( world had ever seen,’ was originated by Ptolemy Sotcr (at the 
suggestion, it is said, of Demetrius Phalereus), organised by Plula- 
deTphus, and increased by their successors, particularly by Eiier- 
getes, who by unscrupulous stratagems enriched it with most 
valuable Greek MS.S. It was situated p.irt]y in the Brucheium, or 
royal quarter, and partly in the vast temple of Serapi^s of whose 
400 columns Pompey's Pillar now alone remains. The library 
contained 400,000 volumes, 01, according to another authority, 
700,000 volumes. The most remarkable addition to its number 
was the Pergamos Library, of 200,000 volumes, presented by 
Antony to Cleopatra, which repaired the total lo.^s of the old 
library of the Ptolemies during Ciesar’s Alexandrian war. The 
library was included in the general destruction of the Serapeum 
by Tneophilus in 301 a v . ; and its remains, of the extent of 
which it is impossible to form a just estimate, were finally de- 
stroyed by order of Omar in 640 A,i). 


Alexan'drino Verse is a rhyming measure of twelve sylla- 
bles, first used in the Romance of Alexander [circa 1 1 55), and 
so called either from that poem or from Alexander of Paris, one 
of its four authors. Drayton's Polydbion is the only English 
poem written wholly in this measure; but the line has been 
tiequcntly used to complete the stanza, as in the Faery Queen of 
Spenser, or to form the last line of a triplet or passage, the con- 
tinuous impulse of which may by its use at once find expresMon 
and attain repose-» 

* Waller wm smooth ; but Dr>'deii taught join 
The varying verse, (he full re<»i'iiiKling line, 

The l*>ng mttjeshc ///.r/vV, avd energy divsne,’ 


AlexaudroVBk', the capit.'il of a district in the government of 
Vladimir, Russia, on the line of a railway between Moscow and 
Jardoslav. The czar, Ivan 11 ., Vasilievitch, had a summer 
palace at A., and established here the first printing-press in 
Russia. It hac considerable manufactures in woollens, iron, and 
pebble. Pop. (1867) 5810. There are several places of the 
^me name in Russia, of which the largest is a town on the 
nieper, 48 miles below Kknterinoslav, with a considerable 
port trade. Pop. (1867) 4601 . 

kiBXei MichaiVovitch, second Russian rzar of the liouse 
Romanov, was bom in 1630. He succeeded his father, 
^hacl Feodorovitch, in 1645. Certain evil counsellor:} 
whom the youthful czar was surrounded occasioned an 
irrection shortly after his succcssiorif It was suppressed, 
his chancellor, Plessow, lost his life in it. Troubles also 
pktose from the claims of two impostors named Ankudinow and 
Demetrius, These being supported by Poland, a war conse- 
quently arose Ijetween the two countries. In this the Russians 
were successful, the Polish commander Radzoil being defeated 




at Sklovo. Peace was effectcrl by the intervention of Austria, 
Poland, for money, ceding to Russia the provinces of Smolensk, 
Kiev, and the Ukraine (1667). In a subsequent war with 
Sweden A. was unfortunate, but he mode peace without of j 
territory. He died January 29, idyA A.*s rule was libcufli and ] 
civilising. He anticipated the policy of his son Peter the Great, 
by bringing workmen from Holland and England; he opened I 
up relations with China, and built a fleet on tbe Caspian Sea. 

Alexei, PetroVitch, eldest son of Peter the Great, was bom 
at Moscow in 1695. Of a disposition as resolute as his father, 
he lacked his father's largeness of social and political views, 
consetpiently they came into collision regarding the reforms pro- 
posed by the emperor. This resulted in A.'s exclusion from the 
throne, in his throwing off his allegiance and flying to Naples. 
Induced by false promises to return, he was thrown into prison 
and condemned to death. Some of his partisans were executed. 

A. himself was found dead in prison. He is reasonably supposed 
to have been assassinated. By his wife, Charlotte, Princess of 
Brunswick- Wol fen biii tel, he left a son, who succeeded to the 
throne as Peter il. 

Alexius Oomne'nus, a sovereign of the Byzantine en^re, 
was born at Constant inopic A.p. X048. His father was John Com- 
ncnu.«, brotlier of the Emperor Isaac. Raised to the throne by the 
soldiers (loSi), he disjd.iycd a military genius and a capacity for 
ruling under circumstances of surpassing difficulty, which showed 
that they had chosen wisely, A heady had the Turks established 
their sway from Persia to the Hellespont. On the N. the empire 
was menaced by hordes of barbarians from beyond tbeDanube. On 
the W. it was assailed by the daring valour of the Normans, under 
Robert Guisc.ard ; while on their way to Palestine the wild war- 
riors of the first ciusade had encamped round the gates of 
Constantinople. Through these complex dangers A. steered 
his vessel with a bold and skilful hand. The inherent weakness 
of the Byzantine empire made the preservation of its integrity 
impossible ; but to A. belongs the merit of having delayed its 
destruction. lie died in 1118. His daughter Anna has written 
his biography in a spirit of filial piety. 

Alfie'ri, Vittorio, Count, an illustrious Italian poet, bom at 
Asti, Pied mont, 1 7th J anuary 1 749. After varied travel he settled 
at Turin in 1775, ^<^<1 applied himself assiduously to remedy the 
defects of his education. In 1777 he met at Florence the 
Countess of Albany (q. v.), to whom, after the death of her 
husband, it is said, he was privately married. A. was in Paris 
during the excesses that accompanied the Revolution, and 
though an ardent lover of freedom, contracted an intense 
hatr^ to the ferocious anarchs who led the movement, which 
found vent in his Misogolio (1790-98). He commenced to learn 
Greek in 1797, at the age of forty-eight, and by rigorous 
and metliodical study soon became familiar with the Greek 
poets. He finally settled at Florence, where be died 8lh Octo- 
ber 1S03, and was buried in the church of Santa Croce, between 
the tombs of Michael Angelo and Macrhiavclli. A beautiful 
monument, the work of Canova, was raised over his tomb by 
the Countess of Albany. A. eflected a revolution :r the 
dramatic literature of Italy, and may be said to have created its 
classic tragedy. lie published 2X tragedies and 6 comedies, 
besides Ahel^ paitly a tragedy arcl partly an opera, and design 
nated by himself * iramelogcdia.* His works lutve often a poli- 
tical aim. His latigu.\gc has been blamed as harsh, his verse as 
wanting in (Mse, and ins characters as devoid of fancy. Bui he 
inspired the Italian mind with a nobility of thought to which it 
had long been .a stranger. After his death the Countess of 
Afl^any had a collected edition of his works published at Pisa in 
3 5 vols. 4to, 1805-15, of which 1 3 vols. contain bis posthumous 
w'orks, and which also includes an autobiography {Vlia di Vtl* 
Sxvio A {fieri seritta dn esso). There are numerous translations 
of his writings into French. See also Fudi Vietor Alfieri, ktiie 
parlui^m^me, et iradni/e, farM**** (Paris, 1809 and 1840), and 
Teza’s Vi/a Giornali^ Letter e de A, (Flor. 1861.) 

Alfon'sine, a towm in the province of Ravenna, N. Italy, 
about 4 miles N.W. of Ravenna. It lies in a low, fertile plain 
which stretches to the Adriatic. Pop. of commune, 6741. 

Alfon'so I. (Honriquez). King of Portugal, was the son of 
Henry of Bin gundy, Count of Portugal, and was bom in iito, 

! or, according to others, in 1094. Ascending the throng in 1128, 
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he turned hts mnus against the Moors, and in x 139 defeated five 
of their kings at Ourique (since called CaMa dt kds, * heads of 
lyings*), and assumed the title of King of Portugal, which the 
Pop^^nfirmed in 1145* He took Lisbon in XI47, Alcotarde- 
Sai;^£vora in 11 58/ and Santarem in iiyx, annihilating the 
Moori^ garrison. He defeated Yusuf-ben-Jakub at the same 
place in 1 A . instituted the orders of Avis and St Michael, 
and established the law of succession, &c. He died at Coimbra 
in 1185. 

Alfonso VI., King of Portugal, second king of the house 
of Braganza, was born in 1643, and ascended the throne as a 
minor m 1656, but the government remained in the hands of his 
mother, Louisa de Guzman, a woman of great judgment, till 
1662, when he was induced to remove her from omce. So scan- 
dalous, however, were his debaucheries, that in 2667 he was 
forced by his wife Marie d’Aumale, and his brother Don Pedro, 
to abdicate. He died in 1683 at Cintra. During his reign the 
war between' Spain and Portugal, which had lasted for twenty- 
six years, was terminated by a treaty which secured the indepen- 
dence of the latter country. 

Alfonso IIL, surnamed El Magfio, *the Great,’ King of 
Leon, Asturias, and Galicia, was bom in 848, and succeeded his 
father, OrdofSo L, in 866, Having slain Count Froila, who had 
seized the throne, he fought and frequently defeated the Moor^. 
He repe<mled Burg<i.s, and added to his domains from Portugal 
and old Castile. His son Garcias rebelling, he imprisoned him ; 
but his wife and nobles conspiring, he abdicated in Garcias* 
favour. He died at Zamora in 912. There is attributed to this 
king a Latin chronicle, treating of the history of Spain from its 
invasion by the Moors to the time of Ordono. | 

Alfonso V., the Magnanimous, King of Aragon, Naples, | 
and Sicily, was bom in 13S5, and succeeded bis father in 1416. 
By an agreement made with Queen Joanna he claimed Naples 
at her death (1435), but was attacked by the Italian States and 
taken prisoner by the Genoese, who defeated his fieet. Being sent 
to Milan, the duke befriended him, and he was enabled to conquer 
Naples, He died in 1458. 

Alfonoo Z., surnamed El Sahio, or *the Wise/ also the 
AstronomerijKing of Leon and Castile, was born in 1226, and 
succeeded his father, Ferdinand III., in 1252. After fruitless 
and expensive efforts to secure his election to the throne of the 
German empire, he turned his attention to the Moors. These he 
totally defeated in 1263, taking from them Xeres, Medina-Sidonia, 
San-Lucar, and a part of Algarve. His second son, Sancho, de- 
throned him in 1282, and after a vain attempt to reinstate himself, 
A. died at Seville in 1284. A. was the most learned prince of his 
day, and was the author of some poems, a work on chemistry, 
one on philosophy, Sic, He finished the code of laws commenced 
by his father, called lejfos de las Partidas^ and caused to be con- 
stmeted, at a cost of 40,000 ducats, the famous Alphonsine 
Astronomical Tables, of which the most 
the Madrid Academy ", : - ; ‘ «>» 

havtjjrcn publisheifcV. fiences. ( 1 ^ 7 ); „His writing* 

t . i ny Sancho in Ins CoUecewn de Poesias Cos- 

.^eilanas AntertSm al Siglo XV. (Mad. 1779-^,) 

Alfonso ZII., King of Spain, was born at Madrid, Novem- 
ber 28, 1857. He is the only son of five children of the deposed 
Queen Isabella II. and Don Francisco de Assisi Maria Fer- 
nando, Infant or Prince of Spain, and King Consort after his 
marriage in October 1846. Queen Isabella, who was driven 
from Spain by the revolution of September 1868, renounced all 
claim to the throne in favour of her son, while residing at Paris, 
June 1870, The political education of the young king has been 
carefully directed by Sefior Canovas del Castino, and he has 
studied in France, Auctria, and in England, where he passed two 
years at the Military Staff College at Sandhurst under the name 
of the Marquis of Covadonga. While he was being thus suit- 
ably educated, the Bourbon partisans in Spain were unremitting 
in their efforts to bring about a restoratioh. Since 1868 jnany 
forms of government had been discredited or dissolved, and the 
nation was wearied, depressed, and terrified by the continuance 
of the Carlist war. The dictatorship of Marshal Serrano, while 
provoking widespread discontent with the Republic, gradually 
strefigtikeiied the cause of A!, who, at Madrid on the 31st Decern- 
IreP 1874, avas proclaimed King of Spain * iiliout conflict and 
whkoitt bloodshed/ He I'lnded at Barcelona 9th January 1875, 


assunmd the government, and evmwhtre received an enthusi- 
astic welcome from the people. Toe new ministry contained a 


new ministry contained a 


strong liberal and anti-Ultramontane element King A, declared 
himself * a good Spaniard, a good Catholic, and a good liberal/ 
In January 1878 he was manied to his eousin» the Princess 
Marie de Mercedes, who died before the summer was over. 


Al'ford, Hexixy, B.B., a meritorious poet and a fine J}ibUca] 
scholar, was bom in London in 1810. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where in 1831 he published Poems and 
Poetical Fragments. This was followed in 1835 The School of 
the Heart and other Poems . Chapters on the Greek Poets appeared 
in 1841. The first volume of the Greek I'estamenf, his greatest 
w'ork, and a credit to English scholarship, was published in 
1844, and the whole was completed in 1861. He was the author 
of A Plea for the Queen's English^ and of several volumes of ser- 
mons. At first a vicar in Leicestershire, he was removed to 
London in 1853, and ^pointed Dean of Canterbury in 1857. 
He died January 12, 1871. See Life^ Letters, ^c., of Henry 
Alford, D.D. (Lend. 1873.) 

AFfred the Great, youngest son of iEthelwulf, and grand- 
son of Ecgberht, King of the West Saxons, bom at Wantage, 
Berkshire, in 849, succeeded his brother .^thelred I. on the 
throne at the age of twenty-two. Within six years of his 
accession the Danes had completely overrun his kingdom, and 
A., unable to make further resistance, was compelled to take 
refuge in the forests. As soon, however, as his people had 
recovered sufficient spirit to renew hostilities, he built a fort in 
the marshes of Somerset.shire, the site of which 1$ still known as 
Athelney (the * prince’s isle ’), and to this his followers repaired. 
Hence he made numerous successful sallies, and finally, in 878, 
nt Ethandun, he completely routed the Danes, and their king, 
Guthmn, with thirty of his followers, submitted to baptism. A 
Witenagemot was then held at Wedgemore, when a treaty was 
drawn up by which the Danes acknowledged themselves to be 
vassals of A., and received £. Anglia, and parts of Essex and 
Mercia. At a later period the Danes of Northumbria, who 
were not Gutbrun’s men, also submitted to A. Thus the whole 
of the £. coast 'Ai^ngland, for a considerable distance inland, 
continued in their possession, and long known as the Eane^ 
lagk, or the region under Danish law and rule. A. now con- 
structed a fieet, to keep alive the old seafaring spirit of the 
English race ; set himself to repair the ravages of ivar by rebuild- 
ing cities and encouraging agriculture and the arts ; established 
or remodelled many useful institutions, and had a code of dooms, 
or laws, compiled, for which lie compelled respect by a rigid 
administration of justice. He gave liberally to the poor and to 
the Church, founded monasteries, and encouraged learned men, 
English and foreign, to instruct his people. Taught in his youth 
by a wise and affection ate mother (Osburga) to love the scanty 
literature of his native tongue, he subseau entlv. through his ! 
frU-H ^ sufficiently 

I well to be able to translate into English several valuaV^® w 
of which the most important are the De Consolatione PhilosopHta 
of Boetliius, the Pegula Pastoralis of Gregory the Great, the 
i Historia Mundi of Orosius, and an anthology from Soliloquies 
\ of St Augustine. Some of these, more particularly the works of 
Boethius and Orosius. arc freely handled, and in some parts 
largely increased by original matter from the pen of A. hunself. 
He was also in all probability the instigator and first patron of ; 
that famous chronicle commonly called the Anglo-Saxon Ckron- \ 
icle, which covers, and more than covers, the whole period of 
pure English history. Asser attributes to him an original work, 
an Enchiridion, or Manual, fragments of which are preserved in 
William of Malmesbury. In other ways he was a zealous and 
unwearied civiliscr. His seamen explored the Baltic in the inte- 
rests of geographical science as well as of trade ; he sent embassies 
to Rome, to Jerusalem, and even, it is said, to India; order 
was wisely maintained at home, while his domestic relations with 
his God-fearing wife Elswitha were singularly tender and true. 
The tranquillity of his kingdom was disturbed in 893 by a formid- 
able invasion of the Danes led by Hatslen, but the Engu^ 
on every occasion i^roved their superiority, and the mvaders 
were forced to retire. A. died 27th October poi, the purest- 
souled, the most sincere, and the most ubselfi^ monarch that 
ever ruled in England. See Asser’s Vita A^edi, and Reinhold- 
Pauli’s work, translated by Thorpe (Bohn, Loud. t 857 )* 
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(A.S« Alfredin]pune^ Alfred’# towti*)« a 

market town in Derbydiire^ i# Mu K.N.E. of Derbj;.* It is 
a station on tjhe Erewasb Valley Railwajr, and has considerable 
iroo^worlcs, po^*' ' stockii^-weavtng. Pop. (1871) 3680. 

▲Igl^ xiiaeiM> a commercial name for Grass Wrack (q. ▼.) 

Al'gee— the Sea*weed family-*# large and important natural 
Older of cryptc^mic cellulaiMpl&itts^ embracing 283 genera and 
upwards of 2000 species. Tney occur principally in salt and 
fresh water, and exhibit a great variety of forms. The order 
luis been divided into the following sub-orders : 1. Mtlano* 
sfertnut sea-weeds of an olive-green or olive-brown colour. 2. 
iAodMjer»u»t those of a rose-red, purple, or red-brown colour. 
3. ChLgrospirnua^ those of a grass-green colour. The plants of 
the order are found in all parts of the world. The lowest forms, 
such as the diatomes, are microscopic, and closely approach the 
lowest forms of animal life, while the higher forms attain a large 
sire, one species of the Pacific measuring from 500 to 1500 feet 
in length. Sargasmm baceifirum is the gulf-weed which is 
found Boating in great quantities in the oceans on each side of 
the equator ; it formf the Mer de Sargasse of mariners. Protoc^ 
em nwalis is the red snow of Arctic regions. The colour of the 
Red Sea is owing to the abundance of a species of sea-weed. 
Chondms crispus is called Carrageen or Irisli-moss. Kelp is 
obtained by burning sea-weeds, and iodine is also procured 
from them, khodymtnia palniata is eaten raw under the name 
of Dulse, and Laminaria digiiata as Tangle. The edible swallows' 
nests of the East are formed by a .species of Gahdium. Nostoc 
(duU is much used in China as an ingredient in soup. 

Algar'di, AleMandrO. an Italian sculptor, born at Bologna 
in 1598, studied under Caracci, and finally settled in Rome, 
where he was first employed by Cardinal Ludovici to restore 
ancient statues. Among his original works are a Magdalene 
and a St John for the church of St Sylvester; a bronze 
statue of Pope Innocent X. ; and, above all, a colossal bas- 
relief representing Pope Leo forbidding Attila to enter Rome. 
Tbif last is his cnef^d'mwn^ and one of the greatest works of 
the kind ever executed. A. died at Rome in 1654. His most 
serious fault as a sculptor is a desire to produce by heavy masses 
of marble effects that are only possible in painting. 

Algaro'ba, or Algarobilla, the name under which the 
pods or fruit of Prosopis dulds and Ceratonia stliqua are im- 
ported. The latter is commonly known as Carob (q. v.) 

Algarobilla, the seeds and husks of Prosopis pallida, a 
tanning material imported from Chili. 

Algaroth. Powder of A. is the oxychloride of antimony, 
SbOCl 

Algarot'ti, Francesco. Count, an Italian poet and litte- 
rateur, born at Venice, 1 ilh December 1712. In 1747 he became 
the chamberlain of Frederick II. of Prussia, w'ho had previously 
made him a counc. He had also a patron in Augiistus III. of 
Poland. He died at Pisa, March 3, 1 764. His Sa^gi sopia le belle 
Arti (* Essays on the Fine Arts ’) evince taste, and his letters arc not 
Mrithout cleverness and ingenuity. In Cailyle’s Fiiedrich (vol. 
iii. n. 39) there is a very lively and piquant sketch of A. Fried- 
richs# sister considers him 'one of the first heaux^esprits of this age,’ 
but to Carlyle himself he is not 'supremely beautiful,’ though 
'full of elegant logic,’ of 'speculations on the great world and 
the little, on nature, art, papistry, anti papistry, and the opera,’ 
which he takes up ' in an earnest manner, as capable of being a 
school of virtue and the moral sublime.* 

Algar'w^, the smallest province of Portugal, lies at its 
southern extremity, stretching from the Spanish frontier to the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is a wild, mountainous territory, little fitted 
for cultivation, but its plains and valleys are prolific of the finest 
fmits of th# S. A range of mountains, of an averi^e height 
^ 40Q0 leet, form# the northern ^undary, terminating in an 
abrupt precipice at Cape St Vincent. The chief town is Faro 
(pop. 8500). The principal occupation is fishing, and the inha- 
mtate are the best sailors in Portugw, Area, 2730 

#q,'mde8jp^ Ai) 188,422. 

Al'gabxmt^ Al gehr vsal mokdbula, supplementing and 
malisl^) w now the most potent arm of mathematical analysis. 
Sir W. R. Hamilton, the prince of modern mathematicians, has 


defined A. as the science of pure time, in contradistinction to 
geometry, which he regards f s the science of pure space. 

Until the time of Descartes, A. was merely a kind of arith- 
metic, with letters substituted for numbers, and having thpsame 
significations for -h, x, -4-, >/, Vu arithmetic. the 
mathematicians before this epoch were ennged upon methods 
of solving equations of the first, second, third, and fourth degrees. 
See Equations. Descartes, however, applied A. to geometry, 
thus representing curves by equations ; and he regarded -t- and 

- as merely the inverse of each otlier, x and as the recipro- 
cals of each other. Reasoning from the interpretation of -f and 

- as steps, and x and -4- as operations of rotation^ Sir WUliam 
R. Hamilton was led to the conception of that powerful calculus 
Quaternions (q. v.) By such symbolical inte^retation, negative 
and imaginary quantities receive definite significations. See 
Imaginary Quantities. A. was introduced into Italy in 
1202 through the medium of the Arabs, who srem to have re- 
ceived it from the Hindus. It made rapid progress in the hands 
of such men as Tartaglia, Cardan, Ferrari ; and at a later date, 
in the Western countries, Stifelius, Recorde, Vieta, Girard, Des- 
cartes, and others, brought it to something like its present state 
of perfection. The algebraical geometry of Descartes gave the 
science a great impulse, and such men as Fermat, Kewton, 
Moivre, Taylor, Euler, Li^ange, Fourier, De Morgan, Hamil- 
ton, &c., have contributed much to its extension and power. 
The different subjects treated of in text-books of simple A., of 
which Colenso’s, Kelland’s, and Todhunter’s may Ire cited as 
among the best, will be found under their respective headings, 
such as Equations, Evolution, Involution, Permutations, Pro- 
babilities, Surds, &c. 

Algebraic is applied to expre.ssions or equations consisting 
of a finite number of terms, and involving only the common ope- 
rations of simple algebra. Such miantities as sin. x, log. x, a% 
&;c., which are expressible only oy infinite series, are distin- 
guished as transemaentaL 

Algebraic Geometry. See Geo.mrtry, Anai ytical. 

Algeci'raa, a tow^n in the province of Cadiz, Spain, situated 
on the W. side of the Bay of Algeciras, directly opposite Gib- 
raltar, from which it is distant 5 miles across the bay and 10 
by the coast. It was the port by which the Moors entered 
Spain in 711, and was only retaken from them by Alfonso XI. 
(1 344), after a siege of twenty months. The town is picturesque 
but dilapidated, and possesses only to an insignificant extent its 
once important trade in corn and brandy. Pop. 14,23a 

Alge’ria (Fr, Algdie), a country on the N. coast of Africa, 
bounded N. by the Mediterranean, E. by Tunis, W. by Morocco, 
and S. by the desert of Sahara. It has a breadth varying from 
100 to 300 miles, and extends from 2*' 8’ W. long to 8* 32' £. 
long. It was subject to the Turkish empire till 1830, when it 
became a Irench posses-sion. The area is about 173,000 sq. 
miles ; pop. (1872) 2,414,218, of whom 2,123,045 are Moham- 
medans. A. is part of the fertile fringe that skirts the vast 
barren plateau of N. Africa. It is divided into the provinces of 
Algiers, Oran, and Constantine, and rises from the coast in 
three great terraces. The first, and by far the most feiTile, is 
that hemmed in by the Atlas Mountains, which run parallel to 
the coast-line ; beyond lies the ‘ date-country,’ with its vast 
sebkhas, or heathy plains, stretching to the bare of another 
mountain chain ; and in the extreme S. is the edge of the vast 
desert of Sahara. The productive strip along the coast, a region 
of rich valleys and smiling plains, is known as the Tell, and was 
formerly one of the granaries of Rome. Here the climate is tem- 
pered by the sea-breeze ; but inland the heat is very great, and 
the simoon, or hot wind, frequently sweeps down from the interior. 
The chief towns are Algiers, Bona, Constantine, and llemun. 
The only river of note is the Shelif, about 230 miles long. There 
are large forests of oak, cedar, pine, and pistachio-nut trees ; the 
southern oases are famed for their dates ; and in the Tell cereals 
and olives flourish, and roses are cultivated for the manufacture 
of perfume. The country is rich in iron, lead, copper, and man- 
ganese. In the mountains lions, panthers, and leopards are 
found ; serpents and venomous insects also abound, and the 
locust is a great enemy to cultivation. The once famous breed 
of Numtdian horses is now almost extinct ; the other domestic 
animals are the ox, sliccp, goat, and camel. The inhabitantsV 
A. are chiefly Kabyles and Arab^ but besides Europeims there 
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are also Moors, Negroes, and Jews. There are four languages 
^ken— Berber, Arabic, Turkish, and the Negro dialect| of 
Sudan* Berber is the speech of the aboriginal Kabyles, but 
Arab^ characters alone are used in literature. Little Turkish 
is nowVpoken since the'' rule of the Turk has been superseded 
by that of the Frank. 

The kingdom in earlv times was divided between the Moors, 
or Mauri, who occupied the west, and the Numidians, who in- 
habited the eastern portion. Its prosperit^r was greatly advanced 
by the Romans, who founded several flourishing cities along the 
coast ; but about the year 440 it was overrun and devastated 
by the Vandals. Meanwhile Christianity had established itself 
in Africa, and continued to be the religion of the country till the 
sweep of Arab conquest in the 7th c. instantaneously and com- 
pletely effaced it, substituting in its place a Mohammedan faith, 
which has ever since prevailed. The Zeiri, an Arabian prince, 
built thecity of Algiers in 935, and firmly established the new do- 
minioa The dynasty of Zeiri was succeeded in 1 148 by that of 
the Almo^des (q. v.), which ruled till 1269, when the land fell 
into the hands of numerous petty chiefs. The Moors and Jews, 
driven out of Spain by Ferdinand the Catholic in 1492, crossed 
over to A*, and were followed by an expedition under Cardinal 
Ximenes, which took Algiers in 1509* The city was rescued by 
the help of Horuk or llarudc Barbarossa, a formidable Turkish 
pirate, who afterwards treacherously murdered the reigning emir, 
and prepared the way for the Turkish dominion by proclaiming 
himself Saltan of Algiers. The new ruler was attacked by another 
Spanish force, suffe}«d several defeats, and was finally captured 
and beheaded in 1518. Instantly his brother was chosen succes- 
sor, and with the assistance of a Turkish army the Spaniards were 
repelled, but the land was henceforth under Ottoman allegiance, 
and the sultan was represented by a formidable body of janis- 
saries, The cruel despotism of the Turkish soldiery put an end 
to order and industry, and in its lawless state A. became the 
home of pirates and freebooters from the Levant. For three 
centuries Algerine corsairs swept the seas, extorted black-mail, 
and defied the powers of Christendom. In vain Spanish, French, 
English, and Dutch fleets assailed and punished the inveterate 
nation of desperadoes ; nothing seemed capable of curbing their 
wild and rapacious spirit. During the French Revolution the 
constant presence of strong fleets in the Mediterranean put a stop 
to their piratical exploits, but matters were soon again on the old 
footing. In.1815 the Americans defeated the Algerine fleet near 
Carthc^ena, and in the following year England forced the dey to 
recognise' an international law abolishing at one blow piracy and 
Christian slavery. But no sooner was A. thus bound over to 
keep the peace than her corsairs again burst forth, venturing as 
far N. as the German Ocean. An incident happened at this 
l>eriodj however, which led to the overthrow of the Moslem 
power. In 1827 Hussein, the reigning dey, struck the French 
consul during a ^blic audience. A squadron was despatdied 
under General Bourmont to resent this insult, and in 1830, after 
a tedious blockade, Algiers capitulated to France. The French 
took possession of the town, captured the fleet, and seized the 
treasm^i which contained over A2, 000, 000 in money. The dey 
was allowed to retire to the Balearic Isles, and the Turkish janis* 
saries were mostly removed to Asia Minor. Beyond the precincts 
of Algiers, however, the country was still unsubdued, and in the 
remote fastnesses the Kabyles and Bedouins, transported with 
fierce hatred and rellgbus zeal, were already arising in rebellion. 
After the conquest of Algiers, the French made no effort to 
conciliate the peculiarities of the native character, and the 
soldiers were allowed to behave with extreme licence. Even 
the mosques and burying-places were often desecrated in de- 
structive levity. ' Such conduct roused the Marabouts (q. v.), 
who went through the countiy preaching a jaJ^ or ‘holy 
war,* against this new form of military despotism. The in- 
furiated tribes flocked to the standard of Abd-el-Kader fq. v.). 
who proved an able dkd impetuous leader. The French were 
now forced into a sanguinary war, waged with varying success 
. for Kwmy^yfcars, by which their territory finally extended to 
its irieseqt Hmits. ' After the most terrible defeats, the dauntless 
. Kabyles agntfo and again broke into insurrection, resisting all 
attempts to establish permanent authority. They literally ignored 
beaten, and carried on the Struggle in a series of flerce,^ 
skirndlhef^ by Which the French saw all their schemes of coloni- ^ 
satfhil iriutmted. Tlie ^ul^ju^tion of A. only began to seem 
police ofl^the capture of Abd-el-Kader ip 1847, so completely 


was the restless emir identified with the national cause. But 
year after year the war continued intermit|inglyi and the descend- 
ants of the old Numidians have beqp rather extennmated than 
subdued. In 1865 the Emperor Na^eon visht^d A., and issued 
a proclamation, in which lie tried in vain to propitiate the Afabs. 
Two years later a severe famine accomplished what had so long 
baffled French tact and generalship : the Arabs withdrew, all 
warfare was at an end, and the country was left undisturbed till 
1870. In the following year the greater part of the forces was 
withdrawn for the Franco-Frussian war, and the Arabs, seizing 
the chance, again revolted, but were quelled by General Durieu. 
The insurgents were sentenced to pay an indemnity ofj^l,440,ooo, 
and a portion of their land was conferred on the immi^nts 
from Alsace-Lorraine, who had refused to become German 
subjects. 

The French loss since the occupation of A. is estimated at 
I CO, 000 men, and the total expenditure at ;^i20,ooo,ooa In 
1072 the revenue of A. was ;^i, 246,559 ; expenditure, 1,5 39,884. 
Besides otlier benefits, the French have conferred a blessing on 
A. by the * boring* of artesian wells in the parched oases of Sa- 
hara. The Arabs, who in vast numbers vi»ted the first of these 
wells, regarded the work as a miracle, and the priests solemnly 
pronounced it the * Fountain of Peace.’ A railway now con- 
nects the city of Constantine with the sea, and a telegraph cable 
was laid in 1870 between Bona and Marseilles. In 1874 the 
construction of another railway, greatly needed by the increasing 
trade and traffle of the province, was begun in Oran. The total 
exports of A. in 1870 amounted to j 6 4* 97^*250 ; imports to 
;f6,907»628. The chief exports arc esparto grass, wool, cereals, 
oil, tobacco, wine, and perfumes. Alpha fibre, or esparto grass, 
for making paper, was exported to Great Britain alone in 1873 
to the value 0/^^218,715. The iron and copper mines employ 
(1875) over 3500 workers ; and one of the largest copper minc.s 
was sold in 1874 to an English company. The French language 
is now taught in Mohammedan schools, and the colonists, guarded 
and watchful after their terrible experience, are at last no longer 
looked on as a race of inexorable tyrants. As civilisation gains 
ground, and education spreads, the defiant attitude of the Arabs 
must graduallv -^appear; trade and industry will then enjoy 
full scope for development, and A. will doubtless prove to France 
a fresh, vigorous, and wealthy acces.sion. See offlcial J^xplora^ 
ihn ScUntifiqite d' A. (1844, 3 * vols.), and Staiisiiqtie GMralt de 
FA., AmUes 1873 a 1875 (*877)- 

AlgheVo, or Alghe'ri, a fortified seaport on the W. 
coast of the island of Sardinia. During the Spanish possession 
of Sardinia, A. was a favourite residence of Charles V. It is a 
busy town, with a considerable trade, chiefly in wine, tobacco, 
anchovies, skins, and coral. Pop. 8419. 

Alffie’rB (Fr. A/^rr, Sp. Argel)^ the capital of Algeria, on 
the Mediterranean, situated on the face of a hill which rises 
abruptly from the sea. The town wa.H founded about 935 by 
Zeiri, an Arab prince, who named it Al-jezira^ f.e., the island. 
It was long the capital of the 1 urkish deys, and was finally cap- 
tured by the French in 1830, A. is the residence of the gover- 
nor-general, the seat of the supreme courts of the colony, and the 
see of a Catholic bishop, with a cathedral, a naval arsenal, a 
college, several schools, a museum, a theatre, and beautiful public 
gardens. It has alsr» a fort and a capital haven. A. is rapidly 
indeed becoming a French city in character and appearance. 
The lower half of the town has been almost rebuilt, and is laid 
out in boulevards, colonnaded streets, and handsome squares. 
The Moorish town, or Arab quarter, occupies the upper part of 
the slope, and contains many mosques, sanctuaries of saints, and 
sacred tombs. The houses are massive and flat roofed, and are 
built in the form of a hollow square, with galleries rimninc round 
the interior, each house usually accommodating many mmilies. 
The narrow tortuous streets, often not more than six feet wide, 
are only traversed by foot-passengers and donkeys. The trade 
of the port for 1873 in British vessels alone amounted in expofU 
tO;^i29,70O ; in imports 10^^140, 220. Fop, (1872) 48,9^ 

Algo’a Bay* inlet about 20 miles broad, near the eastern 
limit of Cape Colony, S. Africa. It affords good anchorage, and 
la .memorable as the landing-place (1820) of the first band of 
British colonists. It receives the rivers Ewir, Sunday, and the 
Baasber, at whose month is Fort Elizabeth (q. v.), the flourish- 
ing emporium of the eastern province of the colony. 
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AlffO&'quilui# tfn mboriginit nee of N. Anericft, once ex* 
fending over ell the notUiefii part of the United St|tte% and 
embracing the famotti tifbes of the Delawares, the Creeks, the 
Ottawa!^ and the "t^awattomies, but now numbering only 200 
wanriofa included in the tHbe of the Cbippewas. 

Al^gonoili or Alguasdl (from the Arabic the 

power), an inferior ofheer of justice in Spain corresponding to 
the English bailiff or constable. « 

Alha'gi, an Arabic name given to a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Lemminosm, found principally in South- 
ern Asia and Western Africa. In Persia and Bokhara a sub- 
stance is procured from certain species called Manna (q. v.) 

JJha'ma (Roman, Asti^ia yuliensis\ a town of Andalusia, 
Spain, 25 miles S.W. of Gmnada. It is picturesquely perched 
on a cliff overhanging a deep ravine, through which rushes the 
Marchan, while above lowers the ' 1 ‘ejada to a height of 8000 
feet. Its recovery from the Moors in 1482 led to the conquest 
of Granada, of which it was the land-key. 'I'he hot baths of A. 
are still frequented, and many interesting Roman and Moorish 
remains are yet to be seen. Pop. 7400. The name A. means 
in Arabic, ‘ the bath.* There are many other towns of the same 
name in Spain. The largest of these, noted for its waim mineral 
waters, lies 17 miles S.W. of Murcia. Pop. 5200. 

Alham'bra (Arabic, Kal-at al hamra^ the red castle), the 
name given to the remains of the palace of the Moorish kings of 
Granada. It is enclosed by a wall flanked with towers, dating 
probably from 1019, while the palace was begun by lbnu-1- 
ahmar in 1248. It is the fine^^t existing specimen of Mooribh 



Alhambra. 

architectural art. The walls of the Court of the Lions are covered 
with arabesques, and 128 columns of white marble support the 
arches of the corridors. The winter palace vras removed to 
make room for that of Charles V., which was never finished. 
See Abencerragks. 

Alhaurin* el Gran'dd, a town of Granada, Spain, 17 miles 
W. of Malaga. It lies in a valley renowned for fertility, and is 
a favourite retreat of the Malaga merchants. Theie arc marble 
quarries and lead and antimony mines in the vicinity. Pop. 
55 H- 

All, the fourth calif of the Arabs, was bom at Mecca A.D. 
602. His father, Abu-Taleb, was the uncle of Mohammed, and 
A. was the first convert that hi.s cousin made. PI is enthusiastic 
allegiance to his kinsman, as well as his many brilliant personal 
gifts, gave him the first position after the Prophet himself in the 
new religion of Islam. If we are to accept what is told of him 
in the Eastern chronicles, never did knight of the Round Table 

PftUdin of Charlemagne display more chivalrous devotion or 
invincible courage. He was with Mohammed in his solitary 
mtreats, and in all his early dangers from the hatred of the 
'Koreisb. Pronounced the bravest of the brave after the battle 
of Bedr, ho received in maniage Fatima, the daughter of tlie 
Prophet. He was foremost in the assaults" on Medina and 
Khalbar, and indeed on every occasion covered liimself with 
glory. Mohammed returned the affection of his ardent cousin. 
* xoii are to me,’ be once said, ‘ as Aaron was to Moses.’ It is 


probable that the Prophet meant to name A, as his successor, but | 
dying without an expression of his will, three califs obtained the ; 
honour of the califate before him. This was mainly owing to the | 
enmity that had sprung up between A. and Ayesha, the last and 1 
the favourite wife of Mohammed. At length, in 65$, he^as j 
proclaimed calif, but his election was challenged by the^^rty i 
of Ayesha, and to enforce liis authority it was necessary for him 
to appeal to the arbitration of the sword. In short, a civil war 
broke out, but at the battle of the Camel he completely crushed 
his enemies. But a far more formidable opposition soon arose, 
headed by Moawiyah, governor of Syria, and by Amru, die con- 
queror of Egypt. A. drew his support from Irak and Persia. 
Fierce and bloody battles ensued, in which A- was generally 
successful ; but at last it was resolved to terminate the strife by 
a treaty of peace, and to endeavour to discover from the Kesran 
which of the two was the rightful calif. ^ By a scandalous tridc 
A. was set aside, but his partisans refused to ratify what they 
considered an iniquitous decision, and the struggle would 
doubtless have burst out anew had not A. been assassinated in 
the mosque at Cufa, 23CI Tanuary 661, by some fanatical Arabs 
who wished to recover their old independence, and who had 
sworn to put Moawiyah and Amru to death also. A. was not 
only a brilliant warrior, but a man of poetic genius. The best 
edition of his ‘sentences* is that of Fleischer, Alt's hundert 
Spriu'he Arabisch und Pt-rsisek paraphrasirt (Leipz. 1837)* 

Ali, better known as Ali Pasha, an Albanian chief, sur- 
named Arslan^ ‘the Lion,* was bom in 1741 at Tepelen. 
After the death of his father, who had been robbed of the 
greater portion of his possessions by the neighbouiing chiefs, 
his mother — a woman cruel, vindictive, and unscrupulous— 
secured the succession for A., then fourteen years of age. 
In his youth he was subjected to the hardships incident to a 
1 life of predatory warfare ; but becoming accidentally possessed of 
wealth, he raised a body of troops, by whose aid he recovered 
Tepelen. He now commenced to intrigue al the Porte, and 
was secretly commissioned to kill Selim Pasha of Delvino, re- 
ceiving in return the lieutenancy to the Pasha of Derweiid. 
Instead of repressing the klephtis (robbers), he shared in their 
booty ; and being deposed by the Porte, he regained its favoux 
by well-timed bribery. In the Turkish war of 1787 against 
tlie Austrians and Russians he distinguished himself highly, 
and was appointed to a pashalic in Thessaly. He cleared 
the roads of r<)bl>ers, and usurping the pashalic ^of Janina, 
he was confirmed in it by the Porte for the vigour with 
which he had extinguished anarcliy and restored order. He 
attacked and subdued tlie Suliotes, but with circumstances of 
unspeakable cruelty. He was now made governor of Rumili, 
where his rule was just, if not beneficent. In 1807 he allied 
himself with Napoleon, hoping through his Influence to obtain 
Parga, a hope not realised till ten years later, by \he favour of 
England. His power being now securely established, and bis 
dominions largely extended, he caused the commanders of the 
Greek militia, of whose aid he had hitherto availed himself, to 
be assassinated. Hi.s extortions became intolerable, and the 
sultan, in 1820, ordered his deposition. Being compelled to 
abandon Janina, he surrendered on the condition that his life 
and property should be spared ; but he was beheaded, 5th Feb- 
ruary 1922 . He was a man of singular ability, and, though 
crafty and cruel, tolerant of religious differences. The part he 
was enabled to play gives us a singularly clear idea of the xiioral 
and political condition of the Ottoman empire at the close of the 
l8ch and beginning of the iqlh c. 

Alia, a town in Sicily, 30 miles S.E, of Palermo. It lies 
picturesquely on the brow of a hill near the moiifitain stream 
Fiume Torto. Pop. 5425 - 

Alialroo, an Indian tree, Ueuccylon tindmium^ the leaves of 
which are used for dyeing yellow. 

Alibi, elsewhere. In criminal prosecutions the term is used 
to denote the defence of the accused whitn he tries to show that 
he could not have committed the offence chaigtd again|rt him, 
because, at the time stated in the indictment, he was noi at the 
alleged place of committal ; that is, 'he was * elsewhere.* If 
proved, the defence is in some cases conclusive in favour of the 
accused ; but, as offering much temptation to give false evidence, 
the plea of A. requires tne closest scrutiny from judge and ju^. 
When a witness speaks pointedly as to time, he should be 
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■evenly examined as to his reasons for having noted and re- 
membered it so exactly. There are many crimes in which alle- 

K tion of place of committing is immaterial, such as forgery, 
th^, proof of A. is of no effect, 

ikliman'te, the capital of a maritime province of the same 
name^ Spain, lies in a bay of the Mediterranean, 85 miles S. of 
Wlencia. It is a large seaport with strong fortifications, and 
is overlooked by a castle 400 feet above the sea. The exports 
are chiefly cotton and linen fabrics, soda, ropes, com, oil, silk, 
and the dark-coloured A. wine (vina tinto). The Moors 
besieged A. in 1331, and the French in 1709. It was bom- 
bard^ by the Cartagenan insurgents Octob^ 1, 1873, but the 
old citadel and forts were much too strong for the ironclads of 
the Intransigentes, which retired crippled and exhausted after an 
action of two days. P(^. (1870) 31,50a 

Alioa'ta, or Lioata, a seaport on the S. coast of Sicily, 26 
miles S.£. of Girgenti, at the mouth of the river Salsa. It is 
terraced on a hill rtsiiig abniptly from the sea, and is overhung 
by a grand old fortress. It is supposed to occupy the site of the 
ancient JPhintias (built 280 B.c.), to which the captive inhabi- 
tants of Gela were transferred. Several faniou.s battles of the 
Carthaginians, Sicilians, and Romans were fought in the town 
and its vicinity. Large vessels cannot come within a mile of 
the harbour; but there is considerable trade in fruit, sulphur, 
soda, and wines. Pop. 14,338. * 

Alien. The citizen of one state resident in another is an A., 
unless naturalised. Children of a British subject born out of 
the British dominidns are nevertheless held to be subjects of the 
British crown, unless the father is under the penalties of high 
treason or felony ; or is in the service of a foreign state at war 
with Great Britain. It does not affect this privilege that the 
mother of the child so bom is a foreigner ; but the child must be 
from birth legitimate. 

The influx of foreigners into England consequent to the 
French Revolution, led to the passing of several Acts of Parlia- 
ment, known as the Alien Acts. The object of the.se was to 
check and regulate the foreign influx. This is now done under 
the Peace Alien Act of 183a 

The general rule is that an A., not being an enemy, may, 
except in the case of British ships, acquire a right to ^rsonal 
property in Great Britain. But in Scotland he cannot acquire 
or succeed to real property (heritage). These disabilities may 
be removed by Act of Naturalisation, by Letters of Denisation, 
or by naturalisation by certificate from a secretary of state. An 
Act of Naturalisation is an Act of Parliament conferring to con- 
siderable extent on the foreigner the privileges of a natural-bom 
subject. The Act cannot be got until the applicant has resided 
for seven years in Great Britain. 

Letters of Denisation are letters-patent issued by the crown, 
conferring to some extent the privileges of a British subject. 
Naturalisation by certificate is by Act 7 and 8 Viet. c. 66, 

It chiefly confers privileges on aliens with regard to succeeding 
to, devising, or purchasing real or personal estate in Great 
Britain. An alien is not by any of these forms of naturalisation 

E rotected by the British crown against obligations incurred to 
is native country previous to naturalisation. Thus, a natural- 
ised Frenchman returning to France, and being there held liable 
to militaiy service, will not be freed from the obligation on the 
ground of his being a British subject. A British subject resident 
m a foreign state may, according to our law, divest himself of 
his nationality, and become a subject of that state. But resi- 
dence abroad does not of itself cause loss of British nationality. 

Align'ment, in military language, means the arrangement 
of troops * in line,' or of tents of a camp on a rectilinear plan. 

Aliment, or, according to some writers, Alimony, is a 
term of Scotch law^ signifying all that is required to maintain 
life, or its pecuniary equivalent. Those who are unable to sup- 
|iort themselves are, in certain ciroimstances and in respect of 
certttln relationships, entitled judicially to enforce a claim, for A. 
As no superfluity is included, an alimentary allowance is not 
attachable by mrestment (q. v.) 

AHwen'tary Oanal a tube commencing at the mouth and 
tenuinatii^ at the anus. Its upper end is in relation to the base 
oUhucf skufl, the succeeding portions traverse the neck, thorax, 
abdpinen^and pelvis, but by far the greater part is contained 

^ 


within the twb ktter cavities. The flrst port consists of th^ 
organs of mastication, insalhratiom and d^lutition, and include 
the mouth, with its appendagei^ the teeth and salivary glands, 
the pharynx, and ceso|magus, or gullet. The next portion in- 
cludes the part more especially connected with digestion, absorp- 
tion, and defecation, and includes the stomach and intestines, 
small and great. The digestive tube is lined throughout by 
mucous membrane, which is supported by layers of fibrous and 
muscular tissue. The length of the A. C. varies in different 
animals. It is shorter in carnivorous and omnivorous than in 
herbivorous animals. A special description of the various parts 
will be found under the headings Mouth, Pharynx, GSsophagus, 
Intestine, Small and Large. 

Al'imony is, in English law, a term denoting the allow- 
ance which may be sued for or given to a married woman on 
separation from her husband. See ALIMENT. ^ 

Aliquot Part is a number which is contained in nnother 
number an exact number of times without remainder. Thus, 5. 
34 * 2 j» arc A. parts of 10, being contained in this last 
number two, three, and four times respectively. 

Alisma'ceea, a small order of monocotyledonous aquatic 
plants embracing 5 genera 
and about 60 species. The 
water plantain [Alisma fian- 

is an ornamental plant * 

by the margins of rivers and sii 

lakes in Biituin. Species of ^ t ^ ^ i? 

Alisma and Sai^ittaria (arrow- f 

head) have a fleshy rhizome / 

which is eatable. Several 

Brazilian species of Sagittaria ^ 

are very astringent, and 

their expressed juice has 

been employed in the prepa- T 

ration of ink. ^ ^ 

Alison, Rev. Arohi- 

bald, author of the Essays ^ - 

(ni Ta tCy wa^-* \^rn Edin- ' 

burgh I3lh ^oVcmber 1757, * “ 

studieil at Glasgow and Ox- Albni.^ plantago. 

ford, and having taken order-s, 

was a])pointed vicar of Kenley, in Shropshire. Leaving F.ngland 
in 1800, A, accepted the senior charge in an Episcopal chapel in 
Edinburgh, and died there 17th May 1839. The Essays on the 
A^ature and Prhuiphs of Taste (1790, 2d. ed. 1811) uphold the 
* association’ theory of iEslhctics (q.v.), and are elegantly written. 
It was the appearance of the second edition that called foilli 
Jeffrey’s celebrated critique in the EdvUfurgh Rn'itiv, 

Alison, Sir Archibald, Bart., historian of modem Europe^ 
was the son of the preceding, and was bora at Kenley, Shrop- 
shire, in 1792. After studying with distinction at Edinburgh 
University, he joined the Scotch bar in 1814. In this year, 
when the allied sovereigns met at Paris, A. visited the French 
capital, beheld Talma playing * before a pitful of kings,’ and 
conceived the great idea of writing an account of the events 
which led to this brilliant and singular congress of monarchs. 
In the realisation of this idea, which took the form of The 
Modem History of Europe from 1789 to the Restoration of 
Bourbons in 1815 (10 vols., 1839-42), and a continuation entitled 
The History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession 
of Louis Napoleon (9 vols. , 1859), the remainder of his life may be 
said to have been occupied. He qualified himself rigorously for 
his task, and visited the scenes of the principal battles he describes. : 
His work, which has a world-wide popularity, and has been trans- 
lated into Arabic and Hindustani, as well as into most of the 
European languages, is useful, readable, though not vivid, and 
in the main trustworthy, though often inaccurate in detail. To 
none of his minor works does any living interest attach itself 
A. died May 23, 1867, 

Alison, William ^teney, M.D., brother of the his* 
torian, born in 1790, studied at the University of Edinburgh, and 
I took his medical degree in 1811. He was the author of several 
I works in sociology and medicine, and was professor of the prae- 
i ticc of medicine in Edinburgh University from 1832 to 1855, 
His principal works arc — Outlines of Physiology and Pothole^ 
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(lS3^, and Dtiserk^im ^ ikeRt^UmwMon of Waste Land ( iSgo), 
in which he advocate the utilisation of the labour of paupers and 
criminalSi. A. died September 1839. 

Aliwal* a village in the N.W. of India» on the Sutlej, near 
, Ludian^, It teas the scene of a brilliant victory of the British, 
under Sir Harry Smith (28th January 1846), over a Sikh force 
of superior numbers 

Aik, a gum-resin obtained from Pis/aeia TerehinthtUy a tree of 
Southern Europe, Northern Africa, and Asia. 

Alkaheat. See Alchemy. 

AlVuUfta. Originally the word alkali was used to denote 
that part of the ashes of plants soluble in water. Later its 
meaning became greatly extended, all substances which effer- 
vesced when treated with an acid being called A. At the present 
day the name of alkali is restricted to a few substances possess- 
ing closely analogous properties, 'fhe only important A. are 
potash, soda, and ammonia, or, as they were previously called, 
the vegetable, mineral, and volatile alkali. The chief characters 
of the A. are as follows : They are without exception soluble 
in water. They neutralise acids, forming salts. The carbonates 
of the metals which they contain are soluble. They exert a 
peculiar action on vegetable colouring-matters. 'J'incturc of 
litmus, which has been reddened by acids, is restored to its 
original blue colour. Purple cabbage infusion and blue vegetable 
colours generally are coloured green, and yellow turmeriet d dark 
brown. I’hey exert a corrosive action on organised bodies, 
have a peculiar soapy taste, and precipitate most inetaL (as 
^-ydrates) from solutions of their salts. 

With the exception of ammonia, the A. may be regarded as 
compound of water with the oxide of a metal ; Potash, for 
ample, ai oxide of the metal potassium and water, KjOiUjO ; 
Kla as a compound of oxide of sodium and water, Na-jOjlIjO. 
Chemists of the present day, however, lake a different view of 
be constitution of these bodies, regarding them as derived fiom 
vater by the replacement of an atom of hydrogen by an atom of 
metal. Thus— 

HOH KOII NaOH 

■ Water. P*otash. Soda. 

AVith respect to the alkali Ammonia, its solution beliaves in some 
respects like the hydrate of a metal. Nevertheless the hydrate 
has never lx:eii isolated. The A. are used in the arts and in 
l.iuedicinc. Sec Po'i ASH, Soda, and Ammonia. 

Alkalim'etry is the name of the process for determining free 
alkali in a solution. The process is Unit of acidimetry revensed. 
A standard solution of acid is made, and from the (juantiiy of 
it which is needed to neutralise a measured quantity of the 
alkaline solution, the quantity of alkali is readily calculated. 

. See Acidimetry. 

Alk'aloids are a group of organic compounds containing 
carbon, nitrogen, and hytlrogcn ns invariable constituents, a 
few only contain, in addition, oxygen and sulphur. Some are 
prepared artificially, and do not occur in nature ; others exist 
ready formed in the tissues and organs of plants and animals ; 
a few of the latter have also been prepared artificially. Their 
properties are closely allied to those of the alkalies. They 
neutralise acids, forming well-marked salts. They often show 
an alkaline reaction, that is to say, colour turmeric brown, and 
restore the blue colour to reddened litmus. Many of them are 
invaluable as medicines, and some are largely employed in the 
arts as colouring-matters. Subjoined is a list of some of the more 
important members of this group of bodies. See Watt’s Die- 
denary of Chemistry, 

Marne. Formula Source. 

Aconitine Aconitum Napellus, 

Aniline CflH7N Benzol. 

Atropine Ci-H^jNOa Airofa Belladonna. 

Tj XT \ Stn’chnos nux vomica^ S, 
Bmdne C„H„N, 0 , | S. rolumirika.. 

CgH,oN40a Tea, coffee, &c. 

CaoHoiNfiO Chinchona bark. 


Caffeine or Thcine CaH,oN40fl 


Chinchonine 

Morphine 

Narcotinc 

Nicotine 

Quinine 

tiy^mne 


V 0in.1gi.T4v/j1 xen, vuiiov, 

CaoHaiNsO Chinchona bark. 

SSfe 

CbH-N Tobacco, 

QoH*4N0Os Chinchona bark. 
Cs^HgjiNsOs Sttyehnos nux vomica^ &c. 


Alkuet, name given to different species of boraginaceous 
plants belonging to the genera Anchusa and Alkanna, A, tine- 
toria^ a native of Southern Europe, and cultivated in France and 
Germany, is the source of A. -root or Alkanna-root, from ^ich 
is obtained a valuable reddish-brown dye * It is used in gi^g a 
crimson colour to perfumery, oils, pomades, salves, soaps, &c. 
It is also employed in dyeing wood in imitation of rosewood, 
and for colouring spurious port wine. Anchusa sempenirens^ 
Everlasting A., is a naturalised plant in Britain. A* officinalis^ 
Common A., has been u.sed as an emollient. Imports of A. to 
Britain are from 10 to 12 tons annually. 

Alkaa'na (sec Alkanet), also applied to axolouring-matter 
called Henna (q. v.), prepared from Lawsonia alba^ a dwarf 
Indian shrub. 

Alkmaar’, a town of N. Holland, stands on the Helder 
Canal, 25 miles N .N. W. of Amstei dam by luil way. It has a fine 
Gothic to\\ii-house. In 1799 the Duke of Yoik surrendeied his 
nttny at A. after being twice defeated by the French. It exports 
9,000,000 lbs. of cheese annually — probably more than any otlier 
town in the world. There arc considerable manufactures of 
sad-cloih and parchment. Henry of A., a famous Dutch poet 
of the 15th c., was bom here. Top. (1S70) 11,427. 

Alla Breve, a musical term, having its origin in the fact that 
the mvr, the longest note in old music, was twice as long os 
the longest note at pre.scnt used, and signifying that each note is 
to be played or sung as if it wxre only half its written length. 

Allah (Ar. al and ilah^ the w orthy of adorationb the Arabic 
name of (iod, now in use in all countries to which the religion of | 
Mohammed h.a.s spread. Tlie Prophet’s conceptions of the char- 
acter of A. are csseniially Judaic, and rise high above the pre- 
vailing giossncss of Oriental fancy, but tbey also express his 
antagonism to the Christian mysiery of the Trinity, and are, so 
to speak, a dogmatic declaration of monotheism ; ‘ There is no 
(JvKi, but the God (Allah), 1 his only true, g»-eat, and highest 
Gotl has existence of himself is eternal, mt begotten and begets 
notf i.s sufficient of himself, fills the univci‘se with his infinity, is 
the centre in which all things unite, visible and invisible lord of 
the material and .^pi^itual w'orlcls, creator and ruler, almighty, all* 
w'isc, all-good, merciful, and whose decrees are irrevocable. ’ 

Allahabad C city of God ’), an ancient and renowned city in 
British India, N.W. Province, chief city of the district of A.,al the 
confluent e of the Ganges and Jumna, about 500 miles W-N.W. 
of Calcutta, and 75 W. of Benares. It is regarded, from its 
.situation, w'ith pious ventr.ilion by the Hindus, who annually 
visit it in great numbers for tbe purpose of ablution ii the sacred 
streams on which it stands. The native part of the dty is gene- 
rally mean and unattractive, ihougli ihcic are Some ancient 
monuments of great beauty. The liuropean quarter is greatly 
superior. A. possesses banacks for the European, and canton- 
ments for the native, troops, in connection with which are 
numerous fine villas and bungalows. The chief bnilduigs 
arc the fort, built by tbe Sultan AUbar in 15S3, at the junc- 
tion of the rivers, the Great Mosque, and the Sultan Khosru’a 
Caravanserai. 'Phe situation of A. makes it of great commercial 
importance, and it is the .seat of an extensive trade in cotton. It 
is a station on the Graiid Trunk Road and East Indian Railway, 
Pop. (1871) 105,926. By treaty in A. in 1765, Bengal, &c.,was 
ceded to the English. It became memorable during the mutiny 
of 1857 as the scene of a massacre of English officers by native 
troops. The insurrection was promptly suppressed by Colonel 
Neil, who marched from Benares. 

The division of A., in the N.W. Province of British India, 
is bounded N. by Oude and Agra, E, by Behar, S by Gund- 
wana, W. by Malwa, is about 270 miles in length and 120 in 
breadth, and has an area of 13,421 sq. miles. Pop. (1871) 
5,468,955. It is watered by the Ganges, Jumna, and Goomtee, 
and is one of the most productive and populous districts in India. 
Among its products are cotton, indigo, sugar, opium, coffee, 
grain, and fruits. 

Allaman'da, a genus of handsome climbing shrubs, natives 
of S- America, and l^longii^ to the natural order Apocynocect, 
They are prized in gardens for their gorgeous profusion of liclT 
I golden flowers. The best known species are A. Aubteiii, A. 
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Sckoitii, and A. nmifolia. An infusion of the leaves of A. caih* 
artifa is used as a remedy for colic. 

Bridge of, a picturesque village in Perthshire, on 
theV.,Uan, 3 miles N.W. of Stirling. Its sheltered position and 
mineml (saline) wells have made it a great resort of invalids, for 
whose accommodation there are good lodgings and capital 
hotels. Pop. (1871) 3055. 

Allan, David, sometimes styled the Scottish Hogarth, was 
born at Alloa, February 13, 1744. In 1755 he was sent to the 
academy of the Foulises at Glasp;ow to learn to be a painter, and 
in 1764 he went to Rome. Here in 1773 he gained the gold medal 
of the Academy of St Luke for an historical oomposiiion, the 
‘Origin of Painting,’ which was engraved by Cunego, and is A.*s 
best picture. In 1777 he visited London as a portrait-painter, 
and in 1786 was made master of tlte Art Academy at Kdin- 
burgh, where he died, August 6, 1796. His most popular designs 
are his illustrations of Ramsay’s Gentle ShephenU 

Allan, Sir William, historical painter, bom at Edinburgh 
in 1782, entered the School of Design, where Wilkie was his 
fellow-student, and afterwards studied at the Royal Academy. 
Dissatisfied with his success in London, he went to St Peters- 
burg, and remained there nearly ten years, making occasional 
journeys to the Crimea, &c., where he gathered materials for after 
use. Returning to Edinburgh in 1814, he exhibited his * Circas- 
sian Captives,' w'hich fixed his reputation as an artist, though his 
works did not at first command a ready sale. A disease of the 
eyes compelled him to desist from painting for a time, during 
wliich he visited the S. of Europe and Asia Minor, and on 
his return he painted his * Slave-market at Constantinople.* In 
1826 he was elected A.R.A., and became R.A. in 1835. In 
1838 he was chosen president of the Scottish Academy, and 
succeeded Wilkie as her Majesty’s Limner for Scotland in 1841, 
when he was knighted. He died 22d February 1850. The 
fidelity, skilful composition, and vigour of his works merit the 
highest praise. His illustrations of Scottish history are well 
known through engravings. 

Allau'toil is a bag or sac found in the embryo. It arises 
from the termination of the alimentary canal, which, at this 
early period of development, is shut, and it subsequently becomes 
differentiated into the bladder, the urachus (a tube passing from 
the bladder to the umbilicus), and into a bag situated outside the 
abdomen. In batrachians, such as frog and toad, the A. 
never extends beyond the abdominal cavity ; in scaly reptiles, 
and in certain mammals, it surrounds the body of the foetus, 
lining the outer covering of the ovum called the chorion; in 
most mammalia the extra-abdominal portion is small, and unit- 
ing .with a portion of the chorion, forms the organ known as the 
placenta, by which the foetus is connected with the mother. The 
function of the extra-abdominal portion of the A. is to nourish 
the early foetus, and also to act as a respiratory membrane. 

ADegha'nieB. See Appalachians. 

Alleghany, a river of N. America, rises in Pennsylvania, 
about 5 miles from Lake Erie, with which it is connected by a 
canal. It joins the Monongahela at Pittsburg, and fonns the 
t)hio, next to the Missouri, the fargest affluent of the Mississippi. 
The A. is navigable for 200 miles above Pittsburg, and is part 
of perhaps the longest steamboat channel in the world, stretch- 
ing from Lake Erie to the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of about 
2400 miles. 

Alleghe'ny, a flourishing city of Pennsylvania, U.S., on the 
river Alleghany, opposite Pittsburg, and 350 miles S. W. by W. 
of New York by railway. It communicates with Pittsburc by 
five fine bridges, and has forty-five churches, of which fifteen 
are Presbyterian, nine Methodist, and ten Roman Catholic. 
There are tliree theological seminaries, various benevolent insti- 
tutions, the Western Penitentiary, a fine public park, a soldiers* 
monument (costing 40,000 dollars), a public library, tram- 
ways, and extensive waterworks. The manufactures are cottons, I 
woollens, iron, steel, locomotives, machinery, leather, salt,Vhilc- 
&c. The city is rapidly increaring. Fop. (1870) 53,180. 

AUe' gianoe is the fidelity due by every na^ural-bom and natu- 
tklised subject to the crown. Temporary A. is also due to the 
. trowh byforeigners resident' in the kingdom. ‘ True A. to the sove- 
t&fa sworn by all who take the Oath of Abjuration {q. v.). 
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Allegory, a figure of speech which represents trains of though, t 
by visible images, and wnich may be described as a conthmea 
metaphor. It was popular, espei^ly in the East, from an early 
period, and the 80th Psalm, containing the oompwson of Israel 
to a vine, is a famous and well-sustained example. Spenser's 
Faety Queene, Thomson's CaslU of Indoienee, Swift's Tale of 
a 7 'ub, Addison's Vision of Mina, and particularly Bunyan's 
Ptipim*s Progress, are well-known allegories. A. may ht 
exhibited in the fine arts, or on the stage, with as much effect 
as in language. In religious literature. Allegorical Interpret 
tatiofi, which gives a higher and more spiritual significance 
than appears in the letter, was once popular. ^ Its use was of 
great antiquity, though generally associated with the Alexan- 
drian and Jewish schools. Pbilo-J udisus among the Jews, and 
i Origen among Christian writers, were much addicted to A., 

, Origen asserting that to those who understood them literally 
the Scriptures were of little use. 

I AUe'grO (Ital. lively), a musical term indicating that the piece 
of music so marked is to be played in somewhat quick time, and 
in a spirited and lively manner. In a composition of several 
movements each is commonly distinguished oy the time which 
is marked upon it ; in this way A. is often used as a substan- 
tive, as the A. of a symphony, &c. 

Allen, Bog of, a morass of vast extent in the centre of Ire- 
land, covering part of King's County and Kildare. It is bounded 
by the Shannon on the W., and comes within 17 miles of Dublin 
on the £., having an area of about 240,000 English acres. All 
attempts to reclaim the bog have failed, the depth of }^at found 
in it being 25 feet. The rivers Barrow aiid Boyne rise in 
this swamp, which is also traversed by the Royal and Grand 
Canals. j 

Allentown, a town of Pennsylvania, U. $. , on the W. bank 
of the Lehigh river, 50 miles N. of Philadelphia, is the centre of ' 
a district rich in iron ore and anthracite. It has numerous iron- 
works, and is connected with the capital by a canal and railway. 
Pop. (1870) 13,884, chiefly Germans. 

Alleyn, Edward, actor, was born 1566, and died 1626. 
He is noted as the friend of Shakespeare, but still more as the 
generous foun..jf of Dulwich College (n. v.), the building of 
which was commenced in 1613, and its charter granted in 1619. 
His wife and he lived there on his own foundation. By his will 
he endowed twenty almshouses in London. See Payne Collier's 
Memoirs of Edward Ailtyn (Lond. 1841), also the Alleyn Papers 

(>843)- 

iJLlia, a rivulet falling into the Tiber, 1 1 miles N. of Rome, 
supposed to be idem icaf with what is now known as the.Sr(t/<i 
del Casale. 

AUia'oeous Plants, those having the smell of garlic, such 
as species of Allium (q. v.), and plants allied to them. 

AUia'riA n genus of Cruciferous plants having a garlic odour. 
A, officinalis, called garlic-mustard, sauce-alone, and Jack-by- 
the-hedge, is a common biennial hedge-bank plant in many 
parts of Britain. Some authors have placed it in the genus 
Erysimum, and others in Sisymbrium, It is occasionally used as a 
pot-herb, and seems worthy of cultivation for its nutritious quali- 
ties. Its powdered seeds have been employed to provoke sneezing. 

Allice, or Oommoxi Shad, a species of shad — the common 
shad {Clupea alosa) — which fish is included in the Clupeida or 
Herring family. See Shad. 

AlVier, a department in the heart of France, sloping from the 
highland region of Auvergne N. to the Loire. Area, 2830 sq. 
mOes ; pop. (1872) 390,812. It formed part of the old province 
of Bourbonnais. The soil varies in quality, but is generally fer- 
tile, and though agriculture is not scientific, the cereal produce 
is considerable. Cattle-breeding is an important industry, and 
both red and white wines are prown. The numerous streams, 
aU of which flow into the Loire, are stocked with fish. The 
mineral wealth of A. is great, especially in iron, coal, marble, 
granite, and chalk, and there is also some manufacturing activity, i 
The mineral springs of Vichy are celebrated. Capital, Moulint. 

Allier, a river of France, from which the department takes its 
name, rises at on elevation of 4380 feet in the mountiuns of ; 
Loz^re, a western spur of the Cevennes, flows in a northerly 
direction through Haute-Loire, Puy-de-D6me, and AlUer, pus- 
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inf th« towns 4tfBnoiidei Issoire, and Moulins, and falls into the 
Lmne a little below Nevers after a course of more than aoo 
miles, for nearly two^hirds of which it is navigable. 

AlUfa'tioa is a rule in arithmetic which treats of the solu- 
tion of questions such as these : tiiven the prices per pound and 
the quantities of tl>e ingredients of any mixture, what is the price 
per pound of that mixture? In what proportion must the 
ingredients (the prices of which are known) be mixed in order to 
produce a known mixture? Any good treatise on arithmetic 
or algebra will give the methods for the solution of such. 

AUig^'tor, or Caiman. This reptile forms a genus of the 
order Crocodilian and presents differences both in structure and 
distribution from the more familiar crocodile.^. The head is 
short and flattened, the teeth number from thirty-six to forty- 
four in each jaw, and the fourth (or canine) tooth of the lourer 
jaw is received into a distinct pit or cavity in the palatal surface 
of the upper jaw, and is therein concealed when the mouth is 
closed* The upper jaw, in old specimens, may be quite per- 
forated by these lower teetli. The hind limbs are not fringed as 
in the crocodiles, and the feet arc only imperfectly webbed. 
The alligators are more terrestrial in habits than the ciocodilcs. 
They are chiefly noctunial animals, inhabiting muddy swamps, 
and lying concealed during the day. The food consists mainly 
of fishes, but also includes higher animal fare. The eggs are 



AlHg.'itor, or Caiman. 

Iposited in the niiul or san<l, and are hatched by the sun’s 
eat, although the females are said to hover about the spot and 
10 jealously guard the welfare of their progeny. In length, alliga- 
tors vary from 3 to nearly 20 feet, and sevewl distinct species 
lare known. They chiefly inhabit the tropical regions of America, 
but oc<mr in both divisions of tliat continent. The A. Mississi- 
fensis is the most familiar foim, this species inhabiting the 
Southern States of the Union. The Caiman found in Guiana (A, 
palpcbrosus\ and the Spectacled A. (A . sc/crops), so named from 
the osseous rings surrounding the eyes, are also familiar to 
naturalists. These animals take the place in America of the 
crocodiles of the Old World ; although species of crocodiles also 
occur in the New World. The flesh is eaten by the Indians 
md negroes, and an oil is extracted from the fat of some species. 
In the Eocene deposits of England A. fossil remains occur. 

Alligator Apple, a W. Indian fruit, the produce of 
JJ rinom palustris. It has narcotic principles, and is not eaten. 
Sec Custard Apple. 

Alligator Pear, a highly-esteemed W. Indian fruit. See 
Avocado Pear. 

Alligator Wood, a timber imported from Cuba, obtained 
from a species of Gtiarca, 

Allitera'tion, in composition, is the recurrence of the same 
letter at the beginning of successive words. Its nature and 
rnnetion are accurately described in a familiar verse of Pope’s, 
wUch is also a felicitous illustration of the thing— 

, V * Apt iillitcr.i lion's <irlful aid.* 

kmong the Teutonic nations A., and not rhyme, was the distinc- 
tive feature of verse, English* verse down to the Norman 
/Conquest was exclusively alliterative, and even after English had 
/ ^Burned a somewhat modem form A. still maintained its place. 
The author of Piers Plaivmann who was a contemporary of 
Chaucer, uses it, ^ So long as it was the characteristic mode of 
English versification the rule was that two words of the first 
hemistich of a verse should begin with the same letter, and one 
of the second, and that these words should be emphatic. After 
the tnumph of rhyme A. became a mere adornment, and was 
ttSM capriciously, according to the taste or want of taste of the 
writer. In Spenser^s Qaeene it is superabundant, and in 
some of the prose writers of the same century it is employed 
with ludicrous eUboration ; « The r^ickens of the r^urcb, 



Allium ursinum. 


the x/arrows of the x/irit, and the xtt«et xre^allows of salvation.’ 
When Alexander Scott addresses Queen Mary of Scotland thus:— 

* /Ve»h, /ulgenr, /louri^t, yiagrant /lower /ormwe/ ^c., 

A. degenerates into a painful blemish, but when used witj^.iskill 
and an ear for melody it has an exquisite effect. Coleridge fur- 
nishes a faultless specimen — 

'The fail- freeze ^Icw, the whltcyoam/Iew, 
I'he/urrow/illowcd /’ee.* 

So naturally do men employ A., that it has affected many col- 
loquialisms in all languages, x.^., fhrough /hick and /bin, Aouse 
and Aome, Aousc nnd Aall, &'c., and it oRen gives the chief point 
to witty and satiric writings — as when it was said of Cardinal 
Wolsey — 

A’«*got Ay Autchers, Aut Ay Aishopn Arcd, 

//ou Aigh Ais Aaughty Aunou: Aolds Ais Aead,*'' 

Allium, a genusof bulbous plants belonging to the natural order 
Liliacca^ and remarkable for their pungent odour. The species are 
numerous, very few of them 
ornamental, but several arc 
cultivated as esculents, such 
as the Chive {A, 
prasum), tlic Garlic {A, .SVi- 
trvum), the Leek {A. Por- 
rum), the Onion (A. Cc/a), 
the Rocambole (A. Sroro^ 
doprasufft), and the Shallot 
(A. ascalonicum). There 
are nine species indigenous 
to Britain. A. ursinum. 

Ramsons, or broad-leaved 
Garlic, is common in most 
woods, and occasionally 
in damp paslure.s. When 
eaten by cows, it gives a 
strong garlic odour and 
taste to their milk. A, 
vineaU, Crow-garlic, also a 
common British specie.^, 
acts in the same way. 

Alloa, a seaport, Clackmannanshire, Scotland, on the N. 
bank of tiie Forth, 7 miles below Stirling. It is an old town, 
but of late years has been greatly improved. It is a station on 
a branch of die Stirling and Dunfermline Railway, and is con- 
nected with the Scottish Central by a steamboat ferry across the 
Forth. A. has a good harbour, a dry and wet dock, and the 
total shipping registered at the port in 1874 amounted to 5527 
tons. There are extensive manufactures of whisky, ale, glass, 
woollens, pottery, and machinery, and near it larco coal-pits. 
The chief exports are coal, ale, and |/iss; imports, fax, linseed, 
wool, and iron. A. House, the ancf X seat of the Earls of Mar, 
in the vicinity of A., was burned in » x> ; the ver, 89 feet high, 
built in the 13th c., is still standing.*: Fop. 9362. 

Alloou'tion, properly any formal address, but originally 
applied to the address of a general to his troops. It is now 
generally restricted to the addi esses made by the Pope to the 
College of Cardinals on matters of ecclesiastical or political 
importance. These are in reality official utterances. 

AUo'diujn, or Allodial Tenure, is a term used in contra- 
distinction to feudal, or fmdal tmure. The right to all personal 
property is allodial. In England, with regard to real property, 
the fundamental legal maxim is, according to Blackstone, that 
* the king is the universal lord and original proprietor of all the 
lands in his kingdom ; and that no man doth, or can, possess 
any part of rt but what has, mediately or immediately, been 
derived as a gift from him, to be held upon feudal services,' In 
England, therefore, allodial tenure does not exist. This univer- 
sality of feudal tenure was recognised in England shortly after 
the Norman Conquest, when all the principal landholders sub- 
mitted to the yoke of military tenure. The military services to 
lie rendered by the proprietors have long a^ fallen into desue- 
tude, and the legal tenure has become a fiction ; yet a chain of 
titles, if complete, is always found to have its last link in the 
paramount superiority of the crown. See Feudalism, The 
only allodial lenures of real property in Great Britain are the 
Udal rights in Orkney and Shetland, which formerly belonged 
to Denmark, in which country, though feudality is thq^ general 
rule of tenure, it is not universal 
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Allopathy. See Homceopathy. 

AUoVment of Land. This is an English law expression. 
It signifies a grant of a portion of land too small to lie worth 
a fornial conveyance, under the General Endasure Act, it is 
allowed to be made to any one in actual possession ; but the 
grant does not injure a title previously existing. Commissioners 
are appointed to make these allotments. The system was not 
much used till the year 1830, when a great deal of agricultural 
distress prevailed in England. It is said to have acted benefi- 
cially ; to have diminished crime in ngi icultural districts, and to 
have improved the character of the peasantry. 

Allotropy is a term nsed in chemistry to designate the pro- 
perty possessed by certain substances of existing in two or more 
distinct states, the chemical and physical properties of the same 
substance differing in each of the states in which it exists. 
Phosphorus is an excellent example of an allotropic element. 
Common phosphorus is a colourless or slightly yellow, semi- 
transparent solid, at ordinary temperatures, much resembling 
wax in consistence and appearance. Its specific gravity is 
1 *826, It fuses at 44^ C., and boils at 290** C. It has a powerful 
affinity for oxygen ; so great, indeed, that in warm weatlier 
phosphorus often ignites if exposed to the air, from the heat 
developed by its rapid oxidation. It is luminous in the dark, 
perhaps from the same cause. It is very readily in flammable, 
igniting at a temperature of 60” C. It is soluble to a consider- 
able extent in bisulphide of carbon, and also in many oils, 
resins, and essences. It is one of the most active irritant poisons 
known. If this variety of phosphorus be heated in an inactive 
atmosphere, such as nitrogen or carbonic acid, to a temperature 
of 250” C., every one of its properties become modified or altered. 
It now presents the appearance of a dark red or chocolate 
coloured, perfectly gpaque, odourless mass. Its specific gravity 
has increased to 2*1. It ceases to emit light in a dark room, 
docs not ignite by friction, nor till heated to a temperature above 
270** C. It has lost its power of dissolving in those substances 
which dissolve ordinary phosphorus, and fuses first at a tempera- 
ture of 250-270*’ C. Being insoluble, it does not act as a poison. 

The causes of A. are not understood. 

Alloway Kirk, a small ecclesiastical ruin on the Doon, 
near Ayr, the scene of the diablerie described so inimitably in 
Burns’s Tam 0* Shanler, The cottage where Bums was born is 
in the vicinity of A. K. 

I Alloy, or Allay, in law, denotes the inferior metals mixed 
I in the gold and silver of our coinage. It is used to pay the ex- 
pose of coinage, and to make the gold or silver more fusible. 
The A. in gold coin is silver and copper ; in silver coin it is 
copper alone. The standard of gold is 22 carats pure, and 2 of 
; A. in the pound troy. Tlie standard for silver is 11 oz. 2 dwt. 
pure, to 18 dwt. of copper A. Tlie pound of standard gold is 
coined into the value of 44^ guineas. A poundweight of standard 
silver is coined into 62 shilling.s. 

Alloys are made by fusing together different metals in various 
proportions. The physical pre^rtics of an alloy differ as a rule 
very considerably from those of the metals of which it is com- 
posed, and it is owing to this.fact that A. are of so much impor- 
tance in the arts and manufactures, for comparatively few metals 
posisess properties which fit them for use in the pure state. Gold 
and silver, for instance, are not sufficiently hard to be used for 
coins ; if employed for this purpose in the pure .state, they wouM 
rapidly wear away from the constant attrition to which they arc j 
subjected. They are therefore alloyed with a small quantity of 
copper, which has the effect of producing comparatively hard and 
resisting metals well suited for purposes of currency. Although 
the properties of individual metals may be well known, it is 
not passible to foresee the properties of the A. which may l>e 
fomed by fusing them together. It is known, however, that j 
brittle metals form brittle A., and that the alloy of a brittle 
with a malleable metal is also brittle ; further, that the fusing- ' 
point of an alloy is always below the mean of its ingredients ; 
jusibU metal is a familiar and striking example of this. 

The properties of an alloy depend not alone on the metals of 
which It is composed, b\u also on the proportions in which 
Ibjsc arc present ; thus, tiii fonns A. with co]>per, which, as they 
increase in percentage of the fomner metal, are known respec- 
tively as^bronze, gun-metal, bell-metal, and speculum-metal. 


With regaid to the chemical nature of A., it becomes a quesfiohr, 
whether they should be classed amongst the mixtures or com- 
pounds, for they partake of the properties of both. It ae^s 
probable that some A. are really chemical compounds, whilst 
others are merely solutions of metals in these. Subjoined is a list 
of the more important A., with their percentage composition 
Bronze Copper 95 Tin 5 

Oun-metal Copper 90 Tin 10 

Bell-metal Copper 78 Tin 22 

Speculum-metal Copper 66 I'in 34 

Brass Copper 64 Zinc 36 

Aluminum bronze Copper 90 Aluminum 10 
Hard solder Brass 66 Zinc 34 

German silver Copper 51 Zinc 30*6, Nickel 18*4^ 

Britannia metal Brass 25 Tin25,Antimony 25,Bismut]i 25 

Pewter Tin 80 Lead 20 

Pluniber^s solder Tin 66 Lead 44 

or ’J in 50 Lead 50 

Type-melal Tin 25 Lead 50, Antimony 25 

Fusible-metal Tin 25 Lead 25, Bismuth 50 


All-Saints’ Bay, a magnificent natural harbour in the pro- 
vince of Bahia, Biazil. It is 37 miles Jong, 27 broad, and con- 
tains several islands. The town of Bahia (q. v.) lies just within 
the entrance. 

AU-Saints’-Bay, or Hallowmas, a festival of the Church 
of Home in honour of all saints who have not a separate day 
assigned them in the calendar. It was instituted in 835 by 
Gregory IV., and fixed to be held on November ist, probably 
because that was the date of the celebration of one of the four 
great festivals of the northern pagans. The preceding night, 
called the Eve or Vigil of A., was even moic than the day 
itself distinguished by popular usages, such as the kindling of 
bonfires, bell -ringings, liicc. 

All-Souls’ College, Oxford, founded in 1437 by Henry 
Chichele, Archbisliop ol Canterbury, for a warden, forty fellows, 
two chaplains, and cleiks. A profcs.soiship of * Interuation.al 
Law and IJiplomacy,’ and another of ‘Modern History,’ have 
been endowed with the revenues of ton suppressed fellowships. 
The remaii..*^ thirty are open. The college holds the patronage 
uf nineteen benefices of the yearly value of/,'7925. In 1875 it 
had 1 1 5 on its books. 

All-Souls’-Bay, a festival of the Church of Rome, instituted 
in 993, or 998, by Odilo, Abbot of Clugny, and celebiated on 
the 2d of November. Its object is, by supplication and alms- 
giving, to relieve souls in purgatory ; and the occasion of its 
institution is said to have been the report to Odilo that a hermit 
in Sicily had often heard the devils complaining of the number 
of souls released from suffering by the prayers and almscleeds of 
the pious. In the W. of England it was customary to bake a 
soul-cake on All-Souls’-Uay, and for neighbours to share it with 
one another. There children still go soulin^, which consists 
in singing certain verses, and importuning for small gifts. 

All’spioe, the name given to the dried berries of £U‘ 
genia pimenta and M, acris 

of the W. Indies, from their « 0 * - 

having the combined flavour 

of cinnamon, nutmeg, and 

cloves. Called also Jamaica 

Pepper and Pimento (q. v.) 

Carolina A. is the bark of KAj\ 

Calycanthus Jloridus, which ViA w 

is used as cinnamon. I 

AUston, Washington, 

painter and poet, was born J 

5th November 1779, at I 

Waccaniau, S. Carolina. I 

On graduating from Har- W « 

vard (1800) he devoted him- H 

self to art, studying first at H 

Charleston, then in the 
Royal Academy, London, Jr 
and finally at Rome, where Allspice, 

he was intimate wlih Ihor- 

waJdsen. In 1811 he again visited England, and carried off the 
200-guinea prize of the British Institution for his Vmd Man raisM 
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^byJ^lukt^ls Bomt. H« wftt elected an A.K. A. in 1S19. He excelled 
, t» e colourist, being in this respect a successful imitator of Rem- 
brandt* His poem, Sylphxfftne Season (Lond. 1813), was much 
admired. A. died 8th July 1843, Cambridge Pott, Mass. 

This is a legal term signifying the land gained 
from the sea. By English law this belongs to the owner of the 
soil on which the A. t^es place, provided it does so gradually, as 
il commonly does, by tlie slow accumulation of sand and earth 
drifted ashore by the waves. A sadden and considerable gain, 
however, to the shore from the sea is held to belong to the 
crown, unless it has given a charter to a subject cum littore 
mariSf in which case the A. belongs to the grantee. In Scotch 
law the A. in both events belongs to the owner of tl»e adjacent 
shore. Where a river in Scotland dividing two proj^erties 
insensibly changes its course, it is still held to he the boundary ; 
but if the change be sudden and material, it will no longer be 
held to be so, the law allowing equitable alteration. Alluvio is 
the Scotch law-term for the gradual change, Avtdsio for the 
sudden. 

Allu'viuin (Lat. ndj to, and luen^ to wash), a teim origin- 
ally applied to oute-Dcluge deposits, but now given to deposits 
of sand, mud, gravel, Ac., which arc washed down by a slreani, 
and wliich form the banks and lowlands about its mouth. 

Allyga'rh, an important fort, the military headquarters of a 
district of the same name in India, situated about midway be- 
tween Agra and Dellii, being 74 miles S. of the latter by rad. 
It occupies a strong position 111 the midst of a morals, and 
commands the road from Agra to Meerut. It was taken by the 
British in 1803. During the mutiny (1857) it was held by the 
insurgents for a considerable time, almost severing the com- 
munication between the S.E. and N.W. A. lies a little N. of 
die town of Coel (q. v.) 

Al'ma, a small river in the Crimea, rises near the Tchadir 
Dagh, flows westward, and ciders llie Black Sea midway be- 
tween Sebastopol and Eupatoria. It 4': celebrated in connection 
with the battle in which the Russian forces, under Prince 
McnschikofT, W'erc, driven from a strong position, and totally 
routed by the allied armic^ of England and France, commanded 
by Lord Raglan and Marshal St Arnaud, 20th September 

1854. 

Almack’0, a suite of assembly - rooms in King Stmet, 
St James’s, London, built in 1765 by one M*Call, and much 
patronised liy ladies of rank. I'hey are now known as Willises 
Rooms. The name A. is said to be an inversion of M *Call. 

Alxna'da, a town in the province of Estremadura, Portugal, 
2 miles S. of Lisbon, near the mouth of the Tagus. It is noted 
for its figs, and near it is the Adissa gold mine. Pop. 5500. 

Almaden^' del Azoque (Arab. *the mine of quicksilver’), 
a town in La Mancha, Spain, situated in a glen of the Sierra 
Morena, on the railway between Ciudad Real and Badnjoz. It 
is the Cisap(^ta Cdc^rix of the Romans, and possesses the richest 
quicksilver mine.s in the workL Managed by the firm of Roths- 
child, these mines yield 2,000,000 lbs. of metal annually. Pop. 

7400. 

the Arabic name of the great work of Ptolemy 
the astronomer (q. v.) 

Almas^ro, a toum in New Castile, Spain, 13 miles E.S.E. 
oCCiudatTReal. It possesses a beautiful church of the i6th c., 
and is an important agricultural town, wdth considerable manu- 
factures, chiefly in lacc, soap, pottery, and brandy. Pop. 8600. 

Almagro, Dieg^o d*, a Spanish adventurer, who took part 
with Pizarro (q. v.) in the conquest of Peru, was born (according 
to Herrera) in 1475, Aldea del Rev. At an early age he emi- 
grated to tlie New World to push his fortunes, and by one means 
or another had acquired, in the course of >ears, considerable 
wealth. In I525» the age of fifty, he joined Pizarro in his 
famous »pedition from Panama, which resulted in the conquest 
i ftttd subju^tion of the vast empire of the Incas by a handful of 
daring and unscrupulous cavaliers. The story of the jwils and 
hardships they endured while feeling their way S, along un- 
known shores, and among hostile savages, invests with a halo of 
romance careers that otherwise display mere criminal ambition 


and sordid greed. The first three years (1525-28) had been 
spent ill the discovery of the way to Peru, sdter which they 
returned to Panama, and Pizarro proceeded to Europe to obtain 
from Charles V. the necessary authority for what remained to 
be done. In 1531 the adventurers, empowered by royab^itenc- 
tion for the work of rapine, set sail from Panama a second time, 
Pizarro first, and A. soon after. The latter only arrived when 
the capture of Atahualpa (q. v.) had been achieved, but he 
Is partly responsible for the unjust sentence which condemned 
the Inca to death. By the letiers-patent of Charles V., dated 
Toledo, 26th July 1528, A. was made governor of all the land S. 
of Peru. This meant that he must undertake the conquest of 
Chili, which he did with less than 600 men, and would probably 
have carried out his enterprise successfully had he not, after 
two months* stay in the new region, been summoned back to 
Peru by the startling news of an Indian revolt, the massacre of 
many Spaniards, and the belciigucrmem of the brothers of Pizarro 
in tile city of Cuzco. A. defeated the Peruvians with great 
slaughter, and compelled them to raise the siege ; but when the 
brothers of Pizarro, between whom and himself enmity existed, 
refused him admission into the city, he forced an entrance by 
night, caj^tured his adversaries, and proclaimed himself master 
of Cuzco. A force sent against him by Pizarro W'as completely 
routed, but in a secoiul engagement in the plain of Cuzco, 26tn 
April 1538, the troojjs of A. were almost annihilated, and A. 
hfmself was made prisoner, and .shortly after strangle. His 
son, also called Diego d’A., a youth of great bodily vigour, 
prowess, and military skill, formed a party to revenge his father’s 
death, and on the 26th June 1541 succeeded in assassinating 
Pizarro. He caused himself immediately to be proclaimed 
Governor of Peru, and obtained a partial recognition ; but on 
the i6lh September 1542 his partisans were utterly crxishcdby 
the royal army in the plain of Chupas, and A., captured on the 
field, was immediately beheaded. See Herrera’s Hisicria gefttral 
de ios licchos dc los CastHlanos en las Jsiasy Terra fimie del mar 
Oceana (Mad. 1601-12), Zarate’s Jlisicria dtl Desnthrimunto y 
Coftquisia del Peru (Anlw. 1555), Prescott’s Conquest oj 
Pfru (1847). 

Almali', or Elmaley, a prosperous town in the vilayet of 
Konia, Asiatic 'furkey, on the Myra, 25 miles from its mouth, 
and 40 S.W. cl Adalia, sunoimded by the lofty Massanghis 
Mountains. Il contains a large bazaar, and a market much 
visited by European merchants. Tlie thrifty and industrious 
inhabitants are chiefly employed in (he factories, mills, dye- 
works, and tanneries of ll)C town. Pop. iz,000. 

Al'ma Ma’ter (Lat. ‘nourishing mother ’), a university, in re- 
lation to its students. Alma W'as applied by the Latin poets to 
such goddesses and natural objects as were beneficetU to men. 

Al'inanac, derived from the Arabic article o/, and mana/i, 
to count, is in the modern acceptance of the terra, an an- 
nual publicfiiion containing important and interesting informa- 
tion c.'n a great varieiy of topics, political, religious, commercial, 
agricultural, astronomical, social, &c. The origin of almanacs 
gnes back to the times of tlie Alexandrian Greeks, but there is 
no record of the date of their introduction into Europe. Probably 
they were in use from an early age in connection with astrolocy ; 
but the earliest mention of them belongs to the I2th c, when 
we meet wiili tlu: name of Solomon Jarchus, who published one 
in 1150. Puibach published one from 145061, and his pupil 
Regiomontanus brought out the first printed A. in 1475 ; but 
by far the most wonderful A.-maker of the middle ages was 
Nostradamus (q. v.) 

In the i6tli c. Henry III. of France prohibited the printing of 
a’.mana< i containing political predictions, prophecies being, at 
that lime, their great feature, Nostradamus particularly shining 
in the prophetical department. The Almanack Liigeois^ first 
published in 1636, and still flourishing, is perhaps the most 
lively and ingenious of these venerable quackeries. In England, 
until the present century, all almanacs were full of this prog- 
nosticating stuff. They were almost all publislied by the 
Stationers? Company, which, though deprived in 1775 of the 
tenonopoly for the publication of such periodicals, which had 
been granted it by James I., managed to buy up most of the 
other similar publications. The first A. bereft wnoUy of astro- 
logical rubbish was the British A,, published in 1828 by iDe 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ; and m marked 
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was its success, that the Stationers' Company brought out a rival 
and similar periodical, viz., the MnglukmatCs A, The heavy 
stamp-duty of Z5d. the copy imposed upon almanacs in Britain 
was abolished in 1834. 

and Boyd *5 Mw Edinburgh which now consists of 
800 pages, was originally called the Edinburgh A,y and was 
first published in 1683 as a rival to the Brognosikations pul> 
Ushea at Aberdeen in the beginning of the 17th c. Similar in 
nature, but even more extensive than Oliver and Bo^*(fSy is 
7 hem*s Irish A, 

Among other important national almanacs, we may mention 
the French Almanach Imphialy 4he Belgian Royal A., the 
Prussian Royal A., and the American A. The Ahnanach de 
Gotha has more of a cosmopolitan character, containing some 
information about almost every country. 

The Nautical A.y first projected by Maskelyne, the astronomer- 
royal, and published by the government in 1767, is the must 
important and useful astronomical publication in Britain, and is 
now published three or four years in advance. Similar, and 
equally excellent, are the French Conuaissance des 7 emps, and 
the Berlin Ephemeris, 

The name A. is also applied to antiquated carved calendars, 
used by the Scandinavian nations, in which certain days, such as 
feast-days and saints' days, were represented by symbols. 

Alman'sa, a town of Murcia, Spain, lies 43 miles E. of 
Albacete, on the Madrid and Alicante Railway. Pop. 7300. It 
is gradually improving, and has manufactures of brandy, leather, 
soap, linen, hempen/ and cotton fabrics. The battle of A. (April 
25, 1707), in which the English and Spanish allied troops were 
defeated by a superior force of the French, was one of the most 
important of the succession wars of Spain. 

Alman's^ (Abu-Jafar-Abdallah-ben-Mohammcd, surnamed 
aUMansitry i.e., * whom God helps ’), born about 712, was the 
second calif of the house of the Abbasides (q. v. ), and reigned from 
754, when he succeeded his brother, till his death, October 18, 
775, during a pilgrimage fb Mecca. He rid himself of his rivals 
to the throne by the most cruel and treacherous means. His 
energies were severely taxed to crush successive revolts in vari- 
ous provinces of his empire ; but his main efforts were directed 
against the Mussulman sectaries, whom he hoped to crush by 
imprisoning 'their leaders. Popular odium was excited against 
him, and he found himself besieged in his own palace. When 
relieved, he withdrew to the banlcs of the Tigris, where, in 762, 
on the site of the ancient Seleucia and Ctesiphon, he founded 
Bagdad. Two rival califs proclaimed themselves, the one at 
Medina and the other at Bassora, but they were crushed by Lsa- 
ben-Mousa, the general and cousin of A. The leading features 
of A.'s character were ingratitude, intolerance, and avarice. 
The latter characteristic, however, enabled him to leave in the 
treasury at his death a sum equivalent to 28,000,000 sterling. 
But he was a friend to letters, and had translations made of the 
Greek and Latin authors into Arabic, or some other of the lan- 
guages spoken in his dominions. Plato, Herodotus, Homer, 
and Xenophon were translated into Syriac ; medical and botani- 
cal works into Persian ; Euclid from the ^riac, and the fables 
of Bidpai from the Persian, Into' Arabic. The translator of the 
latter work was, for a departure from orthodoxy, ordered by A. 
to be burnt alive. 

Alm'as, the name of a number of towns in Hungary, the 
chief of which is in Zombor, Woiwodina, 16 miles W. of Maria 
Theresienstadt. It has a population of 7938, nearly all Roman 
Catholics. 

Alxnazo'ra, a town in Valencia, Spain, 4 miles S, of Cas- 
tellon de la Plana. It lies in a fertile plain, 3 miles from the 
mouth of the Mijares, and manufactures paper and linen and 
woollen fabrics. Pop. 5150. 

Ahnei^da, a strong fortres.s in the province of Beira, Portu- 
gal, near the Spanish frontier. It was taken by Spain inMl762, , 
but subsequently surrendered. Thje French, under Marshal 
Massena, captured it (1810) from the British; but it was recov- 
ered in the following year by Wellington, and restored to Porlu- 

6 * 1 . 4500- 

Alaildda, Don Frimcisoo d', Portuguese Viceroy of *the 
Indicia in lli» beginning of the i6ih c., was the seventh son of 

7P 


the Count of Abrantes, and first won re^tation os a soldier, 
fighting for Ferdinand and Isabella of Spam against the Moors. 
Appointed Viceroy of the Indies ^ Emmanuel I. of Portugal 
in 1505, he sailed for Asia, deposing by the way the King ol 
Quiloa, on the Mozambique coast,' and installing another in his 
place. Along the W. coast of India he effectively asserted the 
Portuguese supremacy, and, carrying out the aim of his expedi- 
tion — to extinguish the commerce of Egypt and Venice in the 
East — ^lie destroyed the Egyptian fleet near Diu, in Cambay. 
During his administration the Portuguese discovered the MsJ- 
dives, Ceylon, and Madagascar. After violent altercation with 
Albuquerque (q. v.), who was sent out to supersede him, and 
whose authority he at first refused to recognise, A. resigned ifie 
viceroyalty, and set out on his return to Europe, November 
1508, but was killed by an arrow- wound in a miserable encoun- 
ter with natives in the Bay of Saldanha, March X, 151a A. 
was brave and disinterested. The court of Spain went into 
public mourning when the news of hia death reached Europe. 

AlmerPa (Arab, 'the conspicuous'), a seaport and capital 
of a province of the same name in Andalusia, Spain, on the 
Bay of Almeria. It is the ancient Murgis, or 'great port,' of 
Eastern traflic, and in the time of the Moors was the most flour- 
ishing city in the kingdom, next to Granada. It is now, how- 
ever, a place of little importance, but it still retains part of its 
once prosperous trade in wine, cochineal, lead, red silk, and 
grapes. In the vicinity are numerous hot springs and extensive 
lead mines. Pop. 29,426. 

AlxnodoVar del Oampo, a town in La Mancha, Spain, 22 
miles S. W. of Ciudad Real. It stands on a spur of the Sierra 
Morena, at the base of which flows the Vega. Agriculture is 
the chief employment. Pop. 5620. 

Almoliadea, an Arabic word, importing 'Unitarians,' as- 
sumed by a dynasty that ruled in Africa and Spain in the I2th 
and 13th centuries, to assert the superior orthodoxy of their wor- 
ship. 7 ’heir founder, Mohammed Ihn-Toumert, born in the 
Allas, came forward at first as a religious reformer, and led 
a very ascetic ''|e. His influence becoming formidable, Ali, 
King of Morocco, proceeded to check it ; but by the assistance 
of the Arabs and Berbers, Mohammed made himself master of 
Morocco, Fez, and Tunis. The A. subsequently conouered 
portions of Spain and Portugal. Abd-ul-Mumen, formerly the 
lieutenant, became the successor of Mohammed. The dynasty 
was splendid and powerful till their great defeat by the Span- 
iards at Tolosa in 1212. Their power in Spain was finally sub- 
verted in 1257, and in Africa twelve years later. 

Alm'ond. The A. -tree {Awygdalus communis) belongs 
to the natural order Rosacea, and the sub-order Amygdalea. 
It was originally a native of Barbary and Moiocco, but by 
long cultivation it has become distributed over almost all the 
warmer temperate countries of the Old World. There are two 
varieties of the tree — viz., dulcis, yielding the sweet A., and I 
amara, yielding the bitter A. The chief kinds of sweet A. are 
the Valencia, the Italian, and the Jordan ; the latter come from i 
Malaga. They are often sold with their brittle endocarps | 
adhering, under the name of shell almonds. The seeds are used | 
medicinally as well as for dessert, but are very indigestible. 
About 500 tons are annually consumed in Britain. Bitter ' 
almonds are imported from Mogadore. They are principally 
used for the expression of the fixed and distillation of the essen- 
tial oil contain^ in them. They are also employed for flavouring 1 
purposes, but ought to be used with mat caution, as they possess 
a poisonous principle similar in its effects to prussic acid. About 
300 tons are imported into Britain annually. The essentia] oil 
of almonds is a virulent poison. This oil does not exist natuxally , 
in the A., but is formed by the chemical agency of water on 
some of its constituents. 

Almondz, Bsaential Oil of. In bitter almonds there is 
present a crystallisable body named amygdalin, which is not 
found in the sweet varieties. The influence of amygdalin on 
another constituent of almonds, emulsin, causes the formation of 
the essential oil of A. To develop the essential oil, for it is not 
present in the natural condition or the kernel, the cake of bitter 
A, from which the fixed oil has been extracted is macerated ' 
in water and submitted to distillation, when the essential oil 
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\ hrm and comet over. The essential oil consisti of a. hydride 
V bentoyl mixed with hydrocyanic add» benzoic acid, and one 
or two other cu^Mtances, It occurs in commerce as a golden- 
I yellow limpid liquid, with an agreeable odour, an acrid, bitter 
taste, and highly poisonous qualities, on account of the hydros 
cyanic acid it contains. The kernels of various stone fruits, as well 
as the leaves of the laurel, Pmnus laurocerasust yield the essen- 
tial oil. It is lately used by perfumers for scenting soap, the 
flavour of Noyau is owing to it, and it is used iu the preparation 
of puddings, &c. Under the name of essence of mirl^ane, a 
chemical preparation, nitrobenzol, having the flavour of essential 
oil of A., is frequently substituted for the genuine oil, especially 
in perfuming soap. 

Almondfl, Fixed Oil of. Both sweet and bitter A. contain 
a proportion of flxed oil in their composition, the sweet variety 
having about 54 and bitter A. containing 28 per cent. The oil 
is precisely the same in both varieties, and may be extracted by 
I pressure. Almond oil contains only a small proportion of the 
i solid constituent maigarin, and therefore remains fluid to a very 
low temperature— -25^ C, It is n soft yellow oil, with a bland, 
nutty flavour when fresh, but quickly becomes rancid. It is 
used in pharmacy chiefly for the preparation of ointments, and 
generally it is available as a substitute for olive oil* 


Alxn'oner, the name given at first to a member of a religions 
order, and afterwards to an ecclesiastic attached to the court of 
a sovereign, prince, or nobleman, and whose duty is the distribu- 
tion of alms. In England the Ij>rd High A. dispenses the 
I)ounties of the sovereign, and is always a high dignitary of the 
Cfcurch. 


Almo'ra, the chief town of the British district of Kumaon, 
India, S7 miles N. of Bareilly, and 155 N.E. of Delhi. It 
stands on a mountain ridge 5337 feet above the sea, near the 
source of the Kosila, a tributary of the Kamgunga. It is a 
military station, and has prospered greatly since it came into 
. British possession. Pop. ( 1 872) 6 1 5 t . 

Almor'avides, orMorabetliun, an Arab dynasty in Africa 
I and Spam in ihe 1 ilh and 12th centuries a.d. The name, which 
means * the champions of religion,* was applied to a sect of 
Mohammedan proselytes originally founded by Abdallah-hen- 
t Yassim, who, descending from the western slopes of the Atlas 
|under Abubekr, conquered Fez and Morocco, ami crossing into 
Spain, under Yusscf-Den-Taxfin, subdued it to the Tagus on the 
W. and to the Ebro on the E. But the Almohades (q. v.) soon 
ieprived them of their rapidly-acquired possessions both in 
jAfrica and Spain, and destroyed their great empire in 1 14S. The 
f terms Maraz'edi (q. v.) and MarabCits (q. v.) still keep their rule 
\ in remembrance. 

Al'mug or Algum Tree. The plant referred to under these 
names in the Old Testament (1 Kings x. and 2 Cbron. ix.) is 
supposed to ht Santalum album, the sandalwood of India, llic 
wood, which is fragrant, was brought from Ophir (probably 
some part of Indian by Iliram, and was used to lorra pillars for 
the temple and for the king's house, as well as for narps and 
psalteries. It is employed in China for incense. 


Almtlftecar' (Arab. ' the gorge ’), a seaport in Andalusia, 
Spain, 31 miles S. of Granada. It lies in a rich valley, which, 
under Moorish cultivation, yielded cotton and sugar. These 
products have been lately revived, and sugar-refining is one of 
the chief industries. Pop. 5000. 

Al'nuB, a genus of trees belonging to the natural order Beht- 
lacta. See Aldkr. 

Aln'wick, the county town of Northumberland, near the 
^outh of the Alne, on the highroad between Newcastle and 
il<?rwick-on-Tweed, 34 miles from the former, and 30 from 
the latter. It is said to have been founded by the Romans, 
but its origin is really unknown. In the middle ages it was 
strongly fortifled to resist the frequent attacks of the Scots, and 
vestiges of its walls and gates still remain. The modem town 
has a handsome corn exchange and town-hall, but its trade is 
unimportant. It is the election town for the N. division of the 
county, and a station on the North-Eastern Railway. At the N. 
entrance to the town stands A, Castle, the magnificent baronial 
residence of the Dukes of Northumberland, Pop. (1871) 6218. 
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Al'oe, a Latinised form of an Arabic naihc^ given to a genus 
of succulent plants belonging to the 
natural order LiiiaceiB* The species 
arc abundant in all warn) countries, 
and are very tenacious of life. The 
most important product of die plants 
is the drug called Aloes (q . v. ) The 
juice of A. was formerly used in 
embalming dead bodies. Fibre is 
also obtained from several species. 

American A. belongs to a different 
genus and order of plants. See 
Agave. 

Aloe Fibre, or Pita Flax. 

Sec Agave. 

Aloes, or Bitter Aloes, the 

inspissated juice from the leaves of 
various species of aloe, used in medi- 
cine a.s a powerful purgative. The 
sul;>stance has a dark resinous lustre, 
and a disagreeable, exceedingly bitter 
taste. 'I he finest A. come from Aloe, 

the island of Socotra; and from Bar- 

badocs, in the \V. indies, another variety, classified as hepatic 
of dark, according to the colour, is received. 7 'he other com- 
mercial source of A. is Cape Colony, but its produce is chiefly 
used in veterinary practice. Messrs 'T. and H. Smith, of Edin- 
burgh, have introduced into pharmacy a body lenned aloin, 
extracted from A., having sinrilar properties, but possessing 
the advantages of a definite chemical compound. 

Aloes Wood, or Lign Aloes, called also Eagle Wood, or 
Agallochum, is Atjuilarui Agallochum, a tree of tropical Asia, 
belonging to the natural order Aptilanaroz. It is believed to 
lie the aloes referred to in the Bible. The wood contains a resin 
and an essential oil, which i.s separated and used as a perfume. ' 
The Orientals burn the resin in their temples for the sake of its 
fragrance, and it is also used medicinally, Herodotus states that 
it once sold for more than its weight in gold. 

Alope'eia is partial or general baldness. It is more common 
in the male than in the female sex. Occasionally there is con- 
genital absence of hair. Baldness in most cases is indicative of 
loss of vital power, the hair follicles participating in the *g^ieral 
weakness of the nutritive functions; but sometimes it is the 
direct result of disease, such as syphilis. When the baldness is 
circumscribed into distinct patches, it is called A. ariata. If 
the hair follicles have been absorbed or destroyed, baldness i« i 
incurable.. 

Alopecu'rus, a genus of gr asses. See Foxtai:^ 

Alo'ra, a town in the jnovince of Malaga, Spai^ 18 miles 
N,^V. of Malaga, on the Guadalhcrce. It has a ruined Gothic 
castle, and lies in a disliicl where oil and capital wine are pro- 
duced. The chief employments are agriculture and the making 
of soap and sulphate of soda. Pop. 8370. 

Alost, or Aalat (* to the east ’), a walled town of Belgium, 
on the Dendcr, a tributary of tae Scheldt, 16 miles W.N.W, 
of Brussels by rail, ll is the old capital of E. Flanders, and 
has some beautiful buildings. 'Phe unfinished church of St 
Martin is a magnificent structure, and contains a celebrated 
picture by Rubens, * St Roch beseeching our Saviour to slay 
the Plague of A.* A. is the birlhplace of Thierry Martens, 
who here (1475) set up the first printing-press in Belgium. It 
is an active centre of trade, and has extensive iron and copper 
ibundncs, distilleries, breweries, cotton-mills, print-works, and 
bleach-fields. Pop. 19,700, 

Aloy'sia, a genus of plants in the order Verhmaceir, to 
which the lemon-scented verbena {A. cihiodora) of gardens 
belongs. The plant, although a native of Chili, thrives well in 
the open air in Ireland and the S. of England. 

Alp, Alb, a mountfiin chain 'between the Neckar and the 
Danube, otherwise called the Rauhe or Swabian Alp, 60 miles 
long and 12 broad, with an average height of fully 2000 feet, is 
a plateau, with several intersecting valleys, and belongs almost 
wholly to Wiirtemberg. The system is calcareous, an4 abounds 
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in remarHablc cavities. Wine and uuit are produced in con- 
siderable quantities in the valley , but the plateau is barren. 

Atpaea (Aucham Paco). The A., or paco, of Peru, forms 
a apedes or variety of Llama (q, v.)» ivhich genus represents the 
: * Eastern camels in the New World. 

By some authorities the A. is re- 
garded as a distinct species, and 
is named as above ; by others it is 
accounted a mere variety along with 
the vicugna (A. vicunta) and the 
guanaco {A. guattaco) Tlie A. is 
of smaller size than the llama, and 
although never employed as a beast 
of burden, is yet largely bied and 
domesticated in Peru for the sake 
Alp.ira. of its long silky wool, large quan- 

' tities of which are imported into 

this and other countries for the manufacture of various fabrics. 
In size it resembles a large sheep, the neck being more elongated, 
however, its eyes larger, and its movements more lithe and active. 
The colour is in general a yellowish brown, but it varies to grey 
even w'hitc, or may exhibit a hue almost approaching black. 
Its habitat i| in the mountainous tracts of Peru and Chili, but it 
occurs both to the N. of these limits and southwards to Patagonia. 
The alpacas arc gregarious in habits, and in a wild state are timid 
and wary. Attempts to naturalise the A. in Britain, and Europe 
generally, have not been successful, chiefly on account oi tne 
want of sufficient enterprise. As in all the llamas, no humps exist, 
and the toes arc completely separated. The A. wool is chiefly 
manufactured at Bradford in Yorkshire. In 1863 Peru furnished 
2,772,836 lbs., whilst New Granada exported 622,889 lbs, and 
other S. American countries 6857 lbs. 


other S. American countries 6857 lbs. 

Alp Artlan (' brave lion*), whose proper name was Moham- 
med Lhaz-ed-Din-Abtt-Chiija, was the second Seljukide sultan, 
and was bom in Turkestan about 1028 or 1030. Ife ascended 
the throne of Khorassan in 1053, on the death of his father Daoud, * 
and ten years later succeeded his uncle, Togrul Beg, the first of 
the Seljukide sultans. The military force belonging to his gieat 
dominiim he employed first (lo64)in suppressing a revolt in Arer- 
bijan, where he defeated the rebel chief Kutulmish near the city 
of Rei ; he then (1065) followed on a course of victory and con- 
Quest into Transoxiana. He next (1067-68) proceeded against 
tne Greeks, by whom the Turks had been several times driven 
back beyond the Euphrates. A fierce battle was fouglit be- 
tween the towns qf Van and Erzeroum in August 1071. The 
Greeks were defeated, and their gallant emperor, Romanus IV., 
sumamed Diogenes, taken prisoner. The ransom he paid 
was equivalent to X,ooo,ooo sterling, with an annual tribute of 
;£'i6o,ooo. A. was assassinated X5th December 1072 by Jussuf 
Cothuol, commander of the fortress of Berzem, in Turkestan. 

Alpes, Baiies (* Lower Alps ’), a frontier department in the 
S.E. of France, formerly part of Provence, with the Hautes A. on 
the N. and Uie A.-Maritimes in the S. E. Fruit grows abundantly 
in the S., and the wines are celebrated, but in the N. the surface 
is nearly barren. The chief town is Digne (pop. 3720), which, 
like Greoula, has hot springs. The B. A. produces lead and 
green xnarble, and is watered by 'the Durance. Area, 2680 sq. 
miles ; pop. (i472) 139, 332- 

Alpes, Halites (' Upper Alps '), a frontier department of 
France, occupies the S.E. part of Dauphine. It is the highest 
department m France, and is traversed by the Cottian Alps, 
which, in Mount l^elvoux, veach an altitude of 14,000 feet. The 
soil U wretched, and the climate severe for France. Unless in 
tome southern valleys, it yields only potatoes, rye, oats, and 
barley. It is rich, however, in lead, copper, iron, and anthracite. 
The chief town is Gap (q. v.) Area, 2136 sq. miles ; pop. 
(1872) 118,898. 

A^pes-Haritimea, a' department in the extreme S.E. of 
France, separated from Italy by the mountain range of the same 
name, In the mountainous country to the K. immense flocks 
and herds am reared, and especially a celebrated breed of gbats. 
In the fertile southerly vallevs flourish the vine and olive, 
and also oranges, lemons, and figs, while tobacco is success- 
fully cuUivatM. Many of the inhabitant^j along the shores 
cd th# Mediterranean, arc engaged in the tunny, anchovy, and 
sUMine fisheries. Thr silk-worm is extensively reared, and 
there ^oxtslderablc manufacture of perfumes and bijouterie. 

: 72 '■ 


The capital is Nice 'The A* was. formed by the union of 
a portio:^ jf the department' of Var .with Nice, formerly a part* 
of Sardinia, ceded to France in i860 by the tueatv of Zurich. 
Area, 1680 sq. miles ; pop. (1872) 199,037. * , 

Al'pbabet is a term applied to the collection, ^ of symbols 
which are used to express the various sounds lhai^*ccur in a 
language. It is derived from a//^a, beta, the names of the two 
first letters in the Greek language, and tlurefore ' Corresponds 
exactly to our ABC. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that pictures were first employed 
to indicate words; that these pictures became more ana ‘more 
indistinct in the lapse o. time, but still remained symbols of 
words; and that it was only at a later stage that the sounds of 
words were analysed into their simplest forms, and separate 
symbols employed for each. Indeed, the present day some 
languages have symbols only for words. In Chine.se this is the 
case, and in that language there are upwards of 50,000 diflerent 
symbols. A fourth of these is obsolete, and a half of the re- 
mainder rarely occur, or are mere variations and antiquated 
forms. There are 204 signs ehiployed to indicate the pronun- 
ciation of the words to which they are attached, called iceya or 
root-signs. The hieroglyphics of Egypt were also originally 
pictorial and indicated words. 

The symbols of our A. are derived from the Phoenician. 
Some scholars think that the Phcenician A. itself w’as derived from 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics by a process of decay or loss. Sub- 
stantially the same symbols as the Phoenician are used in 
Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Greek, Latin, Coptic, Gothic, German, 
English, and several other languages. The names of the letlc; s 
show that they were originally pictures. In tlic case of the first, 

' for instance, an ox would be reju esented, but it is possible that 
only such portions of the ox would be given as would be neces- 
sary to identify it. The symbol would indicate the sound of the 
word denoting the animal, then possibly only the first syllable 
of the word, and finally only the first letter. 

Each A., and indeed each letter, has a history of its own. 
We leave the fuller account of the letters to the articles 
on each letter. Here we have (o notice that the A. varied 
at diflerent per: in the number and symbolic force of the 

letters. Thus there can be no doubt that the forms of the 
Hebrew letters now u.sed belong to a late period. Wc know 
that the Greek A. lias lost some letters and gained others. 
'ITie Digamma, for instance, disappeared. In the earliei 
Greek inscriptions H is the lOUgh breathing, and the long vowels 
Pta and Omega do not occur. In fact, tradition stated that the 
Greeks derived only sixteen letters from the Phoenicians, and 
that letters were added in at least two subsequent periods. 
Though this tradition is not strictly accurate, since it is quite 
apparent that more than sixteen letteis were derived from the 
Phoenicians, it is correct in regard to the additions. In the 
Latin A. the letter C repre.sented the two sounds of k and hard 
g at the time of the Decemvirs, and it is possible that the two 
sounds were so uttered as not to be clearly distinguishable. In 
the process of time K passed out of use, occurring only in a few 
woids. C was employed for the k sound, and a new symbol, 
g, was introduced to express the hard g. This new symbol 
first appears in a Latin inscription dating shortly after 290 lEt^c. 
At the time of Cicero there were twenty-one letters in the Lafin 
A. The letters z and;/ were regarded as foreign, and used only 
in transferring Greek words into Latin. 

The names given to the letters by the Pheenicinns wewnot 
representatives of the sounds. The Greek names were borrowed; 
from the Phoenician. The practical Romans seem to have b^en 
the first to name the letters from the sounds. The vowels they 
called by their powers, as we do, a, e, i, o, u. To/," /, #», n, r, 
s, X, they prefixed the sound of e, and called them A, m,.€n, 
er, es, ex. The last was also called ix. The vowel e was added 
to c, g, p, b, t, d, thus giving them the names ce, ge,pe, ieiie, 
de, k and h were named ka and ha, and q, qu. We have 
increased the number of the letters by making two. leUnrs 
of f, t and /, and two of r/, u and v, and we have added 
w. If we examine the A. by the light of its history, 
it seems probable that the order of the letters in the A. 
was based on a classification of sounds. The first letter waa a 
breathing, and still is in Hebrew, but a vowel in l^tin and 
Greek. Then come in Hebrew and Greek the three media b, g, . 
d, and we have seen that the c of the Latins originally stood for 
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• the g. Then came another breathing in Hebrew, forined into 

the vowel e in Greek and l^atin* Then followed the •three 
aspirates in the same order as the L K The / or 
Dk^anmai disappeared from the Greek, the k became the 
syrnlwl % the long and another symbol, x» was used for ch. 
In Latin' the g was inserted, as mentioned above, and the th 
was not adopted, In Hebrew and Greek a sibilant was intro- 
duced into tlie group. Then comes another breathing in Hebrew, 
and the vowel /in Greek .and Latin. This is followed by the 
liqiiifl;^ /, w, n, Tlie k seems to be of later introduction in all 
the three languages ; a sdiilant appears in Hebrew and Greek. 
Then comes another breathing in Hebrew, represented by the 
vowel 0 in Greek and Latin. And this was followed by the 
three tenues in the satne order as the aspiiales and vteduc /, /*, 
t. In tlie Greek the letter re]>rescntinji the k sound lias disap- 
peared. It had the name of Koppa^ and is hnind in early inscrip- 
tions, It takes the iorm of tj in Latin. The insertion of the 
liquid r and the sibilant .r may h?ve been later. Some points of 
this explanation may be open to qiiesHon, but enough is ab^o- 
luicly cerLaiii to show that the invention of oui A. followed a 
principle. 

No language that exists has an A. that accurately expresses 
all the sound.-, contained in it. Various efforts have been made 
in moilcrn times to attain this result, and Mr Bell has been 
remarkably suceossful in his ‘ Visible Speech.’ But this object 
Will be found discussed under PliONETiCri. 

Alphei'us, the modern Rufi\i, the largest river of the T*elO" 
jionnesus, ii>csintlie S E. of Arcadia, and after flowing through 
Elis, past the Tamous scene of the Olympic games, falls into tlie 
Ionian Sea. As it disa]i|)cars several limes in the limestone 
moLintaitis of the country which gives it birth, it gave rise to a 
bcaulifui myth, which has lieen imnioitaliscd by the muse of 
Shelley. A. the uver-god, becoming enanunirod of the nymph ! 
Aictlui.sa, pui.sucd her from Greece to Sicily without inter- 
mingling IiLS waters; ami as at Ortygia (Syracuse) a co]uous 
fresh-water s]u ing entered tlie sea clo.se to wdiere nnotlier spring 
Imlibhd up under the salt water, ihvf.se ware fabled to be A. and 
Areiliusa. 

Al'pino Clubs arc societies intended to pnmiotc, by means 
of travel ami fu libwoik. a .scientific inve.stigation of the great 
Europe, an mountain system. The Oist of tliesi- clubs was that 
.founded m J.ondoii in J858, and which ha.s ia^ued scveial in- 
teresting and important woik.s, the chief of which are 

tifhi Glaih'fs (3 vols., Loml. 1.S50-62) ; tlie Alptnv Unula 
(3 vol.s., 1803-67); and the Alpine Journal^ published since 
]\Iarch 1863. The iiulcpcndent publication.s of leading members, 
being prufesserlly due in part to the influence of flic club, may 
also be heie relerrcd to, as Glanrn of the Alps (1S60), and Jlours 
of Jixereise in the Alps (1S71), by Professor Tyndall ; Oie Play- 
gnmmls of A’/rre/e (1871!, by Leslie Stephen; and Set ambles in 
the Alps (1871), by Edwaul Whyniyjcr. Tlie Eriglit-h Alpine 
Club was followed by the estnblishmciU of similar societies in 
Austria (1862), Italy (1863), Switzerland (18O3), and in Germany 
(Munich, jSGq). 

Al'pino Farming. 'Phe mode of farming pursued in the 
wilder regions of the Alps show.s that the peasants are mil only 
very industrious, but by no means devoid of practical know- 
ledge. Doubtless it is inliiitive, but no better mode could be pro- 
^sod or .practised by the most .skilled farmers in F*'urope. 
Except in the valleys of the Alji.s aralile husbandry is impossible, 
so that pasturage and haymaking are the only sources of yirofit 
open to Lhfiise who depend upon ihc soil for su-»leiiance. At the 
lower levels of the mountainous range, above the flat country, the 
land is broken up by the ])lougli in order to make hay, wlncli is 
to serve for the winter fodder of cattle, i’he^e are pastured in 
.suntmer in a rotative way, which is very jiidiciou-s, Sunmicr begins 
in May, when the cattle are placed upon tlie lowest of the three 
stages forming alpine pasture-grounds. 'I'liey ert 'p the herbage up- 
wards, through the hliddle Alps to the Upper Alps, wiiere they 
finish about the end of July, and they are thus always kept in a 
progressive stole. Then the animals, having cropped lliis higher 
grass, are marched down the hill again, eating- ar, they come, and 
after about twenty weeks’ absence arrive at the place of starting, 
when the hay, top-dressed by their own manures, is ready for 
them. This has been gathered in the interval of their mottn- 
I toiuous feeding. Hay has been cut on ledges which even the 
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adventurous goat fails to zeacb, and thrown over precipices to be 
picked up below. The milk of the cows is converted into cheese. 
Huts at various stages exist for the cattle-tenders, whose start in 
spring and return in autumn arc signalised by popular fei^als. 

Al pine Plants. This appellation is generally given to those 
pl.ants found at a considerable elevation on mountains, or those 
which occur near the .«mow-line. This line varies much in dif- 
ferent countries, according to llie latitude. On the mountains 
near the equator many plants are met with at an elevation of 
12,000 to 15,000 feet abdve the level of the sea, ^lich have a 
resemblance to those met with on the Swiss and German Alps 
about 6000 or 7000 feet, as well as those on the low hills of Lap- 
land, and those found on the sea-shore in Siberia. The spne of 
A. r. iiiCential Europe ranges from 4500 to 9500’feet above 
the sea, and is cliaracicrised by dvv.Tif rhododendrons,, sucli as 
A*, htrsutiim^ the rose of the Aliis, blue gciulaiis, Stixifrages, &c. 
On the Scottish mountains this zone i.s from 2500 to 4000 feet. 
Its flora IS marked by such plants as the drooping bulbous 
saxifrage {S. ternna), a sj'ccies only found on Ben Lawers, in 
Britain, the rock whitlow-grass {Draba rtipesiris)^ the alpine 
forget-me-not {AJyosotis alpestris)^ the alpine speedwell {Vetvnua 
alpina)^ the trading azaie.i {A. prociimbefts)^ the alpine gen- 
tian (6*. nh‘alis)> the alpine sedge {Carex /rigida\ discovered 
as new to Britain in 1874, .and the round -leaved Woodsia 
fiyperborea). Many A. P. .ire much rcstiictedin their di.stribu- 
tioii, and some are even confined to a single locality, such as 
Jlyperirum coris^ a s]>ecies of St John’s wort, found on the 
\Viggis mountain in Switzeiland, and Salix SaaVeri, a dwarf | 
willow on a mountain at the head of Glen Callatcr, in Scotland, I 
w'liere it was discovcicil in 1874. 

Alpinla, a genus of plants belonging to the Ginger family. 
Sec Galanciai-K, 

Alp'nach, a village in the canton of Untcrwalden, Switzer- 
land, on a bay of Lake Lucerne called Lake A., near the base 
ol Mtmnt Pilatiis. It was notable for the * slide,’ 2500 feet long, 
by which, in former times, timber was conveyctlfiomthe hill-top. 
Pop. i6cx). 

Alps (Okie, alb or (?//, a craggy height, probably connected 
with Lat. alby albus, white, .sec Alkany), the greatest moun- 
tain system of Europe, resting upon a basis ol 90,000 sq. miles. 
I'licy extend from the valley of the Klione in Erance on the W., 
to the plains of Hungary on tlie E. ; on the N. they include a 
large j'art of Switzeiland and the iijmcr regions of the Danube, 
and on the S. are boiindefl by Italy and the Adriatic Sea. They 
stictch Iroin the 6'’ to the 20** IC. long., and while in some parts 
touching 43‘' N. lat., lie jwincipally between the parallels of 46® 
and 48” N. lat. The length of the main chain is abcut 692 miles, 
tlie breadth varies gieaily. 

DiHsums — A., both in ancient and modern limes, have 

been divided into minierous ranges bearing distinct names. The 
ff)llowing IS a convenient classification, embracing at least all 
the most important divisions. L Tlic West A., including — 
I. Tlie Manimie A., between Erance and Italy, from the Medi- 
terranean to about 44*^ 50' V. lat. ; 2. the Cottiau A., to the 
N. of the Maiitimc A. ; 3. the Groian A., between Piedmont and 
.Savoy. 11. The Middle A.— 1. 'Ihe Pennine A., between Lom- 
bardy and the Klioiie Valley ; 2. the Lepontine or Helvetian A., 
in the S. of Swit/ciland ; 3. the Rluctinn A,, in iheGrisons and 
the Tyrol; 4. the .BeiiieVe A., in SwitzerlrtTid, between the 
Rhone .ami tlie Aar, N. of ami tiarallcl to the Pennine range. 
HI. 'I’hc hlast A.— i. The Noric A., in Salzburg and Styria, 
Austria; 2. the Carnic A., between Austria (the Tyrol and 
Carinthi.a) anti Italy (Venetia) ; 3. tlie Julian A., extending 
from Carinthia, through Cainiob, to the Adriatic Sea. 

I'.lraation , — The Middle A. are the mai?t elevated, reaching in 
tlieir highest surninil, Mont Blanc, in the Pennine lauge, which 
is also the highest summit in Europe, a height of 15,783 feet. 
In the same range aie Monte Ro.sa, 15^200 ; the Matterhorn or 
Mont Tervin, 14,780 feet. &c.^ In the Lepontine A. the St 
Goihard is about 12,000 feet in height. In the Bernese A. 
Ein.stcraarhom is 14,000 feet, and Jungfrau 13,700. In their 
lowest pa.sses the Middle A. have' an elevation of about 6000 
feet The West A. vary from 4000 feet in the lowest pass to 
13,500 feet Aiguille de Chambeyron, 11,155 feet, and Grqjjd 
Rioburent, 14,165, in the Maritime A. ; Monte Viso, 3^,600 feet, 
in the Coltian A. ; Mont Istiran, 13,372 feet, and Mont Cenis, 
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11460 feet, in the Gmian A., arc among the chief summits in this 
range. The East A. attain the height of i2,ocx) feet in Gross- 
Olockner, in the Noric A. Mont Terglu, in tlie Julian A., 
is 93 f? ieet. They possess passes as low as 3500 feet. 

Passes. — There are in the A. at least sixty passes which can be 
crossed by carriages. TJircc railways, including that through 
the famous Mont Cenis Tunnel, cross them, and others are in 
process of construction. The chief passes are those of Mont 
Gen^vre, over the Cottian A. ; Mont Cenis, Mont IstJran, and 
the Little St Bernard, over the Graian A., all forming lines of 
communication between the S.E. of France and Tiedniont; the 
Great St Bernard, over the Pennine A . ; the Simplon, between 
the Pennine and Leponline A., l)oth connecting the valley of the 
Rhone with the N. of Italy; and the St Gothard, over the 
Leponline A , in the line of route from Lucerne to Lake Mag- 
giore; the Spliigen, the Brenner Pass, and the Wormser Joch 
or Ortelcs Pass, in the Khottian A., by which intercourse is 
kept up between Lombardy and the S.W. of Aiistiia. The 
roads across the East A. are nuicli lower and moie numerous, 
and do not require special mention. They connect Venice with 
the whole S. W. of Austria. 

Geology, — The oldest rock formations of the A. are generally 
primary crystalline. The central ranges are in a gjeat measure 
composed of the crystalline rocks, gneiss, mica-slate, talcose- 
slate, and others of a .similar kind. 'I'he gneiss often contains 
large ciystals of felspar or albilc, and among the many minerals 
enclosed in the mica-slate garnets are most abundant. Jii the 
Eastern A. there are vast deposits of grauwacke and clay-slate 
■ above tbe primary formations. An enormous mass of calcareous 
matter, intermixed with aigillaceous schists and sandstones, rests 
fiomelimes on one, sometimes on another, of the strata already 
mentioned. The Julian A. consist chiefly of the Jurassic and 
chalk groups. 

Minerals. — Gold and silver are found in the Tyrol, Sal/burg, 
and Carinthia ; silver also in Siyria, Illyria. Carimhia, Illyria, 
and Carniola yield large quantities of iron. Copper is found lioth 
in the French and Austiian A. The Blciberg of Carinthia pro- 
duces some of the best lead in Europe. Tbe quicksilver of 
Idria, in Carniola, and tbe lock-crystal of St Gothard are world- 
renowned. Anthracite coal is also found, in the greatest quantity, 
in the Austrian A. ; and sail is generally plentiful, especially 
at Hall in the Tyrol, and Hallein in Sabburg. 

The vegetation of the A, differs considerably from that of the 
plains beneath, and on the range itself great variety is causea by 
tbe climatic effects of the different elevations. The vine, chest- 
nut, oak, spruce fir, beech, pine, maize, &c., all grow vigorously 
at the foot of tlie A, The vine and mai/c disappear, however, 
at an elcvaiion of about 2000 feet. 'J'lie chestnut .survives for 
1000 feet higher. At a height of 4000 feet the beech and oak 
cannot maiulain iheniselves. At 6000 feet the spruce fir is the 
only tree remaining, and it is only found higher 011 the S. side 
of the system. Between 6000 feel and I he snow-line (8000-9000 
feet) is the region of mountain pasturage, where the Alpine 
Farming (n. v.) is carried on. The beauty and abundance on the 
A. of the flora peculiar to elevations near the line of perpetual 
Bnow is BUfficienlly indicated by the name Alpine Plants 
(q. V.), applied to this form of vegetation in any part of the 
world. 

Animals. ibex or bouquetin, white liare, the wild goats 
(rare), and chamois inhabit the liighcst regions of the A., the 
last sometimes descending to the woods, which also contain 
bears, marmots, and moles.' Wolves, foxes, lynxes, and wild 
cats are abundant still lower down. Cows and goats are the 
most numerous among domestic animals, and in summer are 
driven up to the mountain pastures already alluded to. The 
dogs of St Bernard (q. v.), kcjit for seeking liavellcrs lost in the 
snow, deserve mention. Among the birds are the hinimergcyer, 
or great vulture of the A., eagles, and other birds of prey, while 
partridges and bustards are found below the snow-line, quails 
and partridges in the lower regions. The lakes of the A. con- 
tain grebes, palim pedes, and trout, though in a few there are no 
fish. Insects aie aliuudant as high as vegetation extends. 

IVater System. five principal rivers whose basins make 
wp the water system of the A. are the Rhine and the Danube, 
which either directly, or through their affluents, drain the Ber- 
n^, Rhsetian, and Eastern A. ; the Po, which flows oiTt of the 
Western Ji.^ and drains the whole plain of Lombardy ; the 
Rhone, which receives the waters from the N. side of the 
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Pennine and the $. side of the Bernese A. ; and the Var» whiclf 
is the principal stream of the Maritime A. 

General Pealrsres.—Tht A., in their general outline, form a 
grand sweep round the N. of Italy, one end of the curve being in 
the valley of the Rhone, the other lying in the kingdom of Hun- 
gary. Lakes border both the northern and southern bases of the 
mountains, and valleys of great variety of form open out in all 
directions. Alpine scenery is wonderfully grand and diversified. 
Snow-covered peaks, icy glaciers, sheer precipices, and moun- 
tain torrents lend the element of grandeur to the picture, while 
the softer side is supplied by the glassy surfaces of the lakes and 
the beautiful tints of the alpine flora. Some of the glaciers 
are of immense size; the Mer-de- Glace, on the northern slope 
of Mont Blanc, is 12 miles long, 5 miles wide, and from 80 to 
180 feet thick. The summits of tlie A. generally taper away in 
tbe form of a peak, which, in the loftiest mountains, is covered 
with perpetual snow. 'Hie mountains of chalk formation are 
distinguished by their rounded summits. 

Alpujarr'aB (a Spanish corruption of an Arabic word mcan- 
ing ‘ grass*), the name of a range of mountains and the surround- 
iiig region in the S.E. of Spam. The range runs W. and E. 
parallel to the Siena Nevada, from Motril to the river Almeria. 
The dhtiicl extends from the Mediterranean on the S. to the 
Sierra Nevada on the N. The N. slope is remarkable for its 
splendid pasturage, but ibc S. part is precijiitous and barren, 
with the exception of the valleys near the sea, which enjoy a 
tropical climate, and are very populous. The highest peaks 
have an elevation of 7000 feet. Lead, antimony, and silver are 
obtained. The inhabitants, who still retain tiaces of a semi- 
Moorish origin, are chiefly shepherds and vine-growers. 

Al sace-Lorraine (Ger. FJsnss-Lothrin^eii\ a German pro- 
vince lying between Baden and the Vosges in the S., and between 
French jAn raine and the river Saar in the N. It is fertile and 
well watered, has large manufactures of machinery, leather, 
.sugar, paper, tobacco, and beer, and is neb in iron, lead, and 
other metals. It is divided into the districts of Upper Alsace, 
I.ower Alsace, and Lorraine, with a total area of 5603 sq. miles, 
and a pop. (December i, 1871) of 1 * 540 > 73 S» whom about 
i,350,fxx) are German-speaking, I.oriainc is separated by the 
Vosges from the N. of Alsace, and lies to the N.W. of it. The 
chief towns arc Strasbuig, Colmar, Miihlliausen, Metz, and 
Hagenau »Alsace belonged to Germany till 1648, when 
part of it was ceded to France ; the rest was seized (1681) by 
Louis XIV. German Lorraine, so-called, is only that jiart of 
Lorraine (q. v.) lying between Metz and the Vosges, where the 
German language has always been s])oken, A. was the first 
part of Fiance occupied by the Germans in the Franco-Prussian 
war, and was pcimancntly ceded to the German empire by the 
treaty concluded at Frankfort-on-lhc-Main, May 10, 1871. It 
was placed under military govcniinent till January i, 1874, 
wlien it came under the imn»ediate juiisdiction of the empire, 
returning fifteen members to the German parliament Its annexa- 
tion was generally resented by the inhabitants, of whom some 
45, OCX) withdrew from the territoiy, declining to become German 
subjects. Of these, 4200 emigrated to Algeria, where they re- 
ceived from the French government a grant of 100,000 hectares 
of the best land. See Schmidt, Flsass und Loikringen : Nach- 
7 veis wie diese Frovinzen dem deutschen Feiche verhren gingen 
(3d cd., 1871) ; and Auerbach, IVteder unser (1871). 

Ai'aen (the Ger. form of tbe Dan. Als\ an island formerly 
Ixilonging to Denmark, now included in the Prussian province 
of Slesvig-Holstein, lies in the Little Belt, lat 54® 46' N. long,, 
9° 52' £. It is nearly 20 miles long and 12 broad, with an area 
of 121 sq. miles, and is richly wooded, abounding in fruit-trees. 
The chief town is Sondciburg (q. v.) Pop. of A. (December i, 
1871) 23,500. 

Alsoph'ila, a genus of ferns, many of the species of which 
form magnificent trees. They arc all natives of tropical conn- 
tries and islands. In Norfolk T.sland A* excelsA grows to 70 or 
80 feet high, with large palm-like fronds. 

Al'ster, a river of Holstein, with a course of about 30 miles, 
at whose confluence with the Elbe is situated Hamburg (q. v.) 

Alsto'nia, a genus of plants named in honour of Alston, at 
one time professor of botany in the University of Edinburgh. 
They belong to the order Apocynacea^ and are all natives of 
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^tropical counttl«s« A. seholarist or Pali-mara, is a large Indian 
tree with bitter milky juice. Its bark is also intensely bitter, 
and is used as an astringent in bowel complaints. Its wood is 
whitish, even-grained, and easily worked, and used for Oimiture, 
boxes, &C. 

AlBtrtfme'rio, a genus of plants of the order Amaryllidarea^ 
natives of S. America, l^heir leaves are remarkably twisted, so 
that what should be the upper surface becomes the lower. Many 
handsome species are grown in gardens. A, aurca, A. flos 
Martini (the St Martini flower of Chiii), A. li^tu, and A. 


Martini (the St Martin s flower of Chiii), A. li^tu, and A. 
psittacina are very showy plants. The farinaceous tubers of 
A* salsillci^ of the W. Indies, as well as those of A, omata and 
A. pallida of Chili, arc used as food. 

Altai' in Turkish, Ein-Shan in Chinese— r>., ‘gold moun- 
tains* — is the name given to an important range in the K. 
of' Asia, separating the Russian and Chinese empires, and 
the most northern of the four parallel chains that form the 
skeleton of the central plateau. It runs in an £. and W. direc- 
tion between 84" and 100" E. long., and in about 50® N. lat. 
The range is intersected by wide valleys, through which nume- 
rous rivers flow. The highest peak attains the licight of about 
12,800 feet, far above the snow-line. The climate of the A. is 
lewi severe than might be inferred from its position, and compa- 
ratively little snow falls in winter. 7 'he A. is very rich in mine- 
rals, including gold, silver, lead, and marble. The mo.st valu- 
able silver mines in the Russian empire are in this range of 
mountains. The annual yield of gold since 1853 been alxmt 
50,000 lbs. There are large forests of cedars, firs, laiches, &c. ! 
Stags, hares, wolves, wild sheep, and bears abound. Jasper, red | 
porphyry, and granite enter largely into its geological formation. | 

Altaxnu'ra, a town in the piovince of liari, S. Italy, and < 
capital of a division of the same name. It lies in a rich emmiry 
at the base of the Apennines, protUicing abundantly oil and 
wine, and has a fine cathedral. It is rcekuiicd one of the most 
beautiful towns of Apulia. Near A. stood the ancient Lupazia. 
Pop, of cuinmune, 17,198. 

Al'tar (Lat. al/arc, from alfus^ high), a raised or elevated 
place on which offerings to a l^ivine Power were laid. It was 
a conspicuous and necessary feature both of the Jewish and 
heathen systems of worsliip. The first A of which we read in 
the Ihble is that creeled by Noah on leaving the aik, hut altars 
are frequently mentioned in the incidents of jiatriarclial life, i 
After the giving of tlie la>v, the l.sraeliies were commanded to | 
make an A. of earth ; and in the later history of the people wc | 
find that it became customary to build them in high ]>laees, a j 
jjracticc, however, condemned by the Mosaic law, probably as 



associated with the Syrian idolatries. I^hc anly lawful, autho- 
rised, and permanent altars among the Israedtes were the two 
belonging both to the tabernacle and the temple, the A. of 
burnt-offering, and the A, of incense, descriptions of which arc 
given with great minuteness in different parts of the Pentateuch. 
As regards shape, Jewish altars followed the Oriental type, and 
were either scjuare or round, like those of the Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Persians, &c., Avhile Greek and Roman altars were; 
mostly round. The word, but not the thifig passed into the 
language of the Christian Church. It there denoted the coir.- 


munion-table, and does so to this day wherever the term is em- 
ployed. A variety of expressions arc used by the Fathers to 
indicate the solemnity and sanctity of the place on which 
were laid the emblems of the mystery of the Divine Saciifi'ce. 
It is called the mystical and tremendous table, the nil^.stical 
table, the holy table, &c. Up to the close of the 2d c. it 
was nothing more than a simple table, at which the Agapae or 
the Eucharist was shaied, and on which the offerings of the 
congregation were placed. The recognition of Christianity as 
the state religion by Constantine in the 4th c. enabled the 
Church to import more pomp and ceremony into public worship, 
and henccloitli altars were no longer used as supper-tables, but 
consecrated and set apart for eucharistic purposes, or for receiv- 
ing and hallowing the o/fcniigs of devotion, 

Alt'dorfer, Albrecht, painter and engraver, bom at Altdorf, 
in Bavaiia, 1488, died at RatUbon in 1538. He was probably a 
pujjil of Albeit Durer, to whom several of his works have been 
erroneously aitrilmlcd. Alexander’s battle of Arbcia, now at 
Munich, is his masterpiece, li lias not been engraved, the number 
and minuteness of the figures presenting exceptional difficulties. 
As an engraver on wood he is infeiior to Diirer alone ; but his 
works on copper and pewter are by no means of equal excellence. 

Alte'a, a seaport of Valencia, Spain, 25 miles N.E. of Ali- 
cante. It Stands on an elevation at the moutli of the Alga, and 
iitnnufactures Imcii fabrics, soap, and ropes. Pop. 5502. 

.^t'en, Earl August, Count von, a distinguished Hano- 
vcri.aii .soldier, born at Burgwcdel, 20th October 1764. After 
acting wiih creilit at the siege of Valenciennes and at Ilond- 
schooten, and obtaining the lank of first lieutenant, he came to 
England, where in 1803 he was appointed to the eoumiand of 
the first light battalion in tlie German Legion. Among other 
services he covered Moore's retreat at Corunna (1809). He dis- 
tinguislied himself gteally in the Peninsular wav, and in 1812 he 
commanded 30,000 men near Madiicl. At Wateiloo he contri- 
buted much to obtain the victoiy, and was, on his return to 
Hanover, appointed W ar-Minisier and Minister of Foreign 
Affaiis. 11 c died at Boi/en, in the Tyrol, Apiil 20, 1840. 

APtena, a town in the gfivernment of Amsberg, West- 
phalia, 40 miles N.E. of f iologue. It lies in the jiiciiiresque valley 
of the Lcnnc. and is ovei looked by a famous old castle. A. is 
noted for its extensive maiuiiaclure of small articles of hardware. 
Pop. 7150. 

Al'tenburg^, the capital of Saxe- Alien burg, Germany, lies 
about 24 miles S. of Leipzig, on the Saxo-Bavarian Railway. It 
has coiisideiable manufactuies in hosiery, brushes, and cigais, and 
an extensive book trade. The old castle of A., w’hich stands on 
a precipitous rock, is celebrated as the scene of the notable 
event in Geimaii history known as the Prinzenraub (q. v.) Pop. 
(1872) 19, 966. 

Al'tengard, or Alien, a seaport in the province of Fin- 
marken, Norway, stands near the mouth of the Alien, 88 miles 
S.W. of the NoUh Cape. It has considerable tiade in fish, 
skins, oil, and copper. Tlu* climate is mild for fo high a lati- 
tude, but there is lit lie culiivation. An anmial fair held at A. 
in November is largely attended by Lapps, Swedes, and Finns, 
Pop. about 1000. 

Alien Otting^, or Allotting, a village in Upper Bavaria, 
pleasantly .situated near the river Inn. The church of St Rwp- 
rccht, built on the i-ile of a heatlu'ii temple in 696, possesses a 
w'oiKler-w'vJiking image known as the Vir^iUy which attracts 

crowds of Roman Catlndic pilgrim.s from Bohemia, Swabia, and 
Austria. In another chapel, called Tilly’s or Peter’s Chapel, the 
gl'eat .soldier has found a resting-place. Pop. (1872) 2664. 

AlTeralives. a term used in therapeutics to denote certain 
reme( ics whieli arc supposed to have the property of altering the 
physiological condition of tissues, organs, or secretions. It is a 
vague term, clouding ignorance. As examples of A. may be 
mentioned mercury, arsenic, and iodine. 

Alter'nate, in botany, means where leaves or buds are placed 
on opposite .side.s of the axis on a diflerent level, or where the 
parts of the flower A. with each other. 

Aller'nate Angles, in geometry, are the interior angles 
formed on the opposite sides of a straight line, when it intersect 
two other straiglit lines. • 
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Altema'tion of Generations, or Metagenesis. A term 
formerly used in zoology, emanating from Stcenstrup, and eni* 
ployed to express the idea of the progeny of one animal differing 
materially from the parent, and that the young of this second gene- 
ratioiT came in turn to resemble the original parent stock. One 
generation altcrHated 'm this way with another, or, to use Camisso’s 
expression, *the young did not resemble the parents, but the 
grandparents.’ Thus, from a fixed, tree-like zoophyte, a creature 
like the free-swimming medusa, or jellyfish, may be seen to be 
developed and detached. This progeny does not in the least 
resemljle the parent zoophyte. And from the eggs of this 
medusa, a zoophyte is again produced — the zoophytic generation 
ftllernating with the medusa generation. Or, as in the case of 
X\\t Salpatia^ belonging to the TwwVfli/tf mollusca, a solitaty salp.a 
gives rise by budding to long connected chains of individuals, 
whilst the chain-salpae produce only single and solitaiy forms. 

The employment c>f the above term, and the ideas involved 
in it, sprang from the fact that naturalists formerly and errone- 
ously regarded the alternating forms as distimt .ind spccifk 
animals. The zoophyte was thus considered as representing 
a distinct animal, and flie mutuaIly-re])roducing jel)yfi-.h ns 
another and specifically separate being. But closer study of these 
phenomena has shown that such is not the case. Only ojte 
animal form is engaged in the process — that is, the zonydiyte, to 
cite this case as an example. The jellyfish, or medusa, is not a 
second or separate animal, buL merely a peciiliarly-develope*!, 
reproductive member, or zodid, of the zoophyte colony ; and the 
whole process merely exemplifies a complicated series of reproduc- 
tive phenomena, involving a single animal. Similarly, the chain- 
salpa may be regarded as the single animal form ; the separate 
and single salpie being meredy modified zobids derived from the 
parent stock. The term A. of G. shouKl therefore be discarded as 
erroneous, stnee no * geiieratious * of aiiiimils, as implied by the 
term, arc involved. The process is merely one in which true 
reproduction by means of eggs— as produced by the medusa or 
chain-sal pa — alternates with another process of reproduction by 
buddings as seen in the growth of the zoophyte, or in the budding 
of the single salpa. 

AltliSB'a, a genus of plants belonging to the M.allow family 
{Matvaceee). The common marsh-mallow (^. oficina/is, q. v.) 
is found in England and throughout Eunme. Tlie roots aie used 
in pectoral complaints under the name of guitnauve : they form 
an agreeable demulcent. A, rosea, of China, is the origin of the 
common garden Hollyhock (q. v.) ; its leaves yield a blue colour- 
ing-matter. 

Altitude, in astronomy, is the angle oi elevation of a 
licavenly body above the horizon, and is measured by means of 
a telesco|ie attache I to a graduated vertical circle, wliicli rotates 
upon a similar horizontal circle, so as to allow tlie pointing of 
the telescope in any direction. The observed A. must be cor- 
rected for Parallax (q. V.), for Refraction (q. v.), and in certain 
case.s for the dip of the horizon. 

AlTo, the lowest class of voice among women and boys, 
its compass lying between the G or F below middle C, and the 
upper F ill the treble staff. A high A. voice has a compass 
almost identical with that of a mezzo-soprano, but its quality is 
quite distinct. 

Alt-OTen, a town in Hungary, on the Danube, 2 miles 
above Ofen or Buda, of which it is almost a suburb. It is said 
to be the Roman ^icambria or Af/uineum, and contains many 
monuments of antiquity. Pop. 16,000. 

Alston, an old market town in Hampshire, England, 17 miles 
N.E. of Winchester. It lies on the Wey, in the heart of a rich 
hop-growing country, and is celebrated for its ale. The church 
of A. contains a fiesco painting of Plenry VI., in whose reign it 
was built, and is surmounted by an old Norman tower. Pop, 
(1871) 4092- 

Al'ton, A i?oiirishing town and port of entry in Illinois, U.S., 
on the Mississippi, 3 miles above its confluence with the Mis- 
souri. It is connected by railway with Si. Louis and Chicago, 
and lies in tlie centre of a fertile country, rich in co<iI and- lime, 
atone. A. lus a Roman Catliolic cathedral. J\ip. (1S70) 8665, 

AVtofta. the mo?t .impoitnnt cit)- in the German province of 




Slesvig-Holstein, stands on the right bank of the Elbe, and 
now in realitjr a vast suburb of Hamburg. It has a healthy 
situation, and is a favourite resort of pleasure-seekers, containing 
numerous theatres, music-halls, gardens, and cafes. Its rich 
trade, forming part of that of Hambuig, extends to all parts of 
the world ; it has also extensive tobacco-manufactories, cotton- 
mills, sugar-iefineries, glass-works, and distilleries. It is con- 
nected by rail with Kiel, Rendsburg, and Gliickstadt, and as a 
free port enjoys many privileges. 1 1 has attained its present im- 
poitance only of late years, and is still rapidly increasing. Under 
the care of the late PI. C. Schumacher, the observatory of A. 
acquired a wide reputation. Pop. (1872} 74,102. 

Altoo’na, a city in Pennsylvania, U. S., at the base of the 
Alloghanies, 244 miles W. of Philadelphia. It was founded in 
1849, and has extensive mr chine- works in connection with the 
Cenlnil Railway. Pop. (1870) 10,610. 

Al'torf, the chief town in the Swiss canton of Uri, lies on the 
Reuss, 2 miles S. of the Lake of the Four Forest Cantons, at the 
foot <»f the (jruiiberg, on the St Gothard road. It has the oldest 
Capuchin monnsteiy in Switzerland, and is notable as the scene 
of the shooting of the apple in the legends of 'I ell. Almost 
completely destioyed by fne in 1799, it has since been rebuilt in 
a modem style. Pop. (1870) 2724. 

Alto-KilieVo (Ital. in high relief) denotes the degree of 
projection of a sculptured figure or oniainent from the surface or 
backgrouiul to which 
ii is attiidied. 'J'lie 
gradatirms in relief 
in sculpture are ex- 
pressed by alto, 
mezzo, ana basso 
ruioi’o. When the 
object projecls more 
than one-lialf of its 
Ihiekness above the 
slab on which it is 
forme«l, or .stands 
out in full relief 
without being en- 
tirely detached, the Ako-Rilievo. 

term «. ^‘ilia>o is 

employed ; a slight projection is designated basso-ritievo (low 
relief) ; and relief to the extent of one-half, m€z?.o or ddni riiiei>o 
(middle or half relief). The reliefs executed by the eaily civilised 
nations of antiquity may for the most part be cla.ssc(l as bassi* 
riliei'i^ and are rcinaikable more for colossal ]n oportions th.nn for 
dignity of expression or graceful form. Sciilpiuicd slabs from 
Nineveli, Babylon, and Persepohs, as well as those of iiioie recent 
limes, amply aite*Kt the correctness of defining bas-reliefs as * sculp- 
tuied painting,’ from the capiibility of disposing of groups of | 
figures, and exhibiting minor ailjnncts, as in a painting. Alezzi- | 
rtlieii, also bom tin above localitie.s, are now in the BriiLh ■ 
Museum, and display considerable boldness and fieedom of cx- 1 
eciition. To the Greek iiatAon must be acconled the lionour of 
bringing sculpture to its highest perfection, and that nation had ' 
but reached the zenith of its splendour when Phidias and his I 
disciiilcs executed the reliefs which adorned the metopes of the j 
Parthenon at Ailien.s. These aliurilievi — the fine.st extant — are 
preserved in the British Museum. Sinqilicity, symmetrical pro- 
portion, fulness of life and spirited action, combine to make 
these reliefs unrivalled and unapproachable models for all time. 
The importation into this country of the * Elgin marbles,’ of 
which the metopes of the Parthenon formed a part, afforded 
means of studying antique models, and gave an impetus to the 
mcKlern school of sculpture. The labours of its chief exponents, 
Thorwaldsen, Flaxman, Canova, and others, indicate the proper 
path of study, and have given to works in relief their true and 
simple character. 

Al'trincham, a market town in Cheshire, England, near the 
Mersey, 8 miles S.W, of Manchester. Its healthy situation 
on Bowden Downs makes it a great resort of invalids. Pop. 
(1871)8478. 

Alum is a crystalline compound containing the metals alum* 
inum and potassium together with sulphuric acid and water. 
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^ A* is prepared in this country from a bituminous shale containlrg 
*!ron pyrites, FeSt, interspersed throughout its mass, found in 
the Lower Coal Measures, and technically called alum are. The 
chief deposits of this mineral in Great Britain occur at Whitby in 
Yorkshire, and near Glasgow. In preparing A. from the ore, 
rtc latter is first roasted— that is, heated in contact with air. By 
this roasting the iron pyrites is oxidised to sulphate of iron, 
FeS04, and sulphuric anhydride, SO3, which combines with 
the alumina contained in the ore to form sulphate of aluminum, 
A1 j(S 04)8. The roasted mass is treated with water to dissolve 
out the two sulphates, and the solution obtained by this means 
evaporated to a suitable consistency, and mixed with chloiide 
of potassium, A. and chloride of iron result, the former of 
which, Ijeing less soluble than the latter, is readily separated 
by crystallisation. A. is a colourless crystalline substance of 
very astiingent acid taste; its solution reddens litmus. It is 
largely employed by dyers as a moniant. See Mijkdant and 
DveING. It is also used in preparing pigments called lakes. 
A. is used in medicine, and has been employed as an anti- 
SC])ttc. It is sometimes used to adulterate flour intended for 
making bread, as it appears to give the bread a firm consistency 
and white colour. Burnt A , or calcined A., is A. from which 
the water has been driven off by heat. The chemical formula 
for A. is Al2(S04);i,KjS04,24Hj( ). It is, therefore, a double 
sul}>hate of aluminum and poia'^sium. There is a large group 
of compounds having similar properties and composiiioii, and 
known in chemistry as the alums, 'rhese contain, in place of 
the potassium in ordinary A., other metals of the potassium 
group, such a.s sodium, or lithium, and even ammonium (Nil,), 
or, in place of the aluiniiiuni, another metal of the iron group 
(to which aluminum belongs), such as iron itself, chroniiuiti, 
&c., or both the potassium and aluminum replaced by metals of 
their respective giou[)s, thus : — 

Ordinary A AL(S04kKoS04.24Ho0 

Ammonia A Al2{SC)4);i,(NlT4),S()5»24lI./) 

Iron jiotash A >4)4, Kj,S( >4,241 LO 

Chrome potash A 

Iron animoiiiuiu A....l'Va(S04t3,{N Il4t2,S()424lT20 

Alum Bagh (‘ (laiden of the l^ady Alum, or Beauty of the 
Soul ’), originally a palace belonging to the royal family of Dude, 
about 4 miles from Lucknow, convert cvl into a foil by the rebels 
during the Indian mutiny. It was taken in S'^ptember 1S57 by 
till* Iriiglish, while advancing on Lucknow, and in November of 
the same year, when their forces were willulraun from all the 
other parts of Oude, it. was gatiisoiied witJi 3500 men under .Sir 
James t>utram. On the I2lh January 1S58 the A. B. was 
at lacked by 30,000 sepoys, and on the 21st Feliruary by 20,000 ; 
but the little garrison, cut oil' from all as.i .{ance, niaiiitamcd a 
heroic detence till relieved by Sir Colin Campbell in March of 
the same year. 

Altimlna is the oxide of aluminum, and is the only com- 
pound which oxygen forms with that metal. It occiiis largely 
in natiiie, and, in combination with silicic acid, is the ])rincipal 
constituent of the different v.nnelies of clay sods and many 
rocks. In the pure crysiallised comlition A. is met with as 
corundum ; coloured with small quantities of metallic oxides as 
the sapphire, ruhy, and topaz, and in a less pure slate as emery ; 
combined with water, as the mineial diiJs/>ore. A. may be 
obtained artificially by strongly heating nnimonia alum ; com- 
hiiied with water, by precipitating a solution of common alum 
(potash alum) by a solution of ammonia. The A, obtained 
by either of these luctliods is, however, amoiidious, aiul not 
crystalline. Crystallised A. lias been obtained by Deville 
by heating fluoride of ahiminiim in a charcoal crucible in w hich 
is placed a small cupel containing boracic anhydride. 1 he 
oxygen and fluorine change places, gaseous fluoride of boron and 
crystallised A. resulting. A. is largely used as a mordant ; 
when precipitated on the fibres of cloth, itc. , a ong with a colom- 
ing-matter, it adheres closely to both of these, and thus fixes the 
colour on the fabric. When precj]ntated in presence of certain 
colouring-matters, it attaches itself to these, and forms pigments 
called lakes. 

A, possesses both bask and acid propertie:. , it unites wdth 
strong acids to form salts of aluminum, and with strong bases 
(potash and soda) to form compounds called aluminates. It is 
insoluble in water. A. nijiy be fused before the oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe to a clear glass. 


Silicate 0/ A, is the basis of clay soils, most rocks, and 
many minerals. The /clspars, which are the most inipoitant 
aluminiferous minerals, contain, in addition to silicate of alumi- 
num, silicate of potassium or sodium. Many rocks, such as granite, 
gneiss, basalt, porphyiy, trap. See., contain this mineral By 
the combined action of air and water on such rocks, they be- 
come gradually disintegrated, or weathered, as it is called, and 
crumble down. This change is owing to the felspar which they 
contain splitting up into soluble salts of potash and insoluble 
silicate of A. In this manner the different varieties of soil 
have been formed. 


Aluminum, or Aluminium, is a white metal, and one of 
the 63 eJeinenis. Its compounds occurring in nature are nume- 
rous and jdentiful, and in<leed are among the principal consti- 
tuents of rocks and soils. A. was first isolated by the German 
chemist Wohler, who obtained it as a grey powder by heating 
chloride of A. with potassium. A. has now become an impor- 
tant article of industry, and is manufactured in large quantities 
both in this country and in France. It is prepared commer- 
cially from a mineral called bauxtte, from which a double 
chloride of A. and sodium is first obtained. On strongly heating 
this double chloride with metallic sodium, ami some substance 
to act as a flux — usually the mineral cryolite — metallic A. is 
formed, whilst eldoiide of sodium (common salt) is produced 
a^ a by-product. A. is a white metal, wdth a slight tinge of 
blue, and takes a high and lasting polish. This latter pro- 
pel ty, with the great lightness ot the metal (sp. gr. 2*5), 
rentiers it valuable for the manufacture of many mathematical 
and o[)iical instruments, where liglitiiess and durability are 
essential. A. is highly sonorous — a bar of it, W'hen struck writh 
a hammer, emitting a clear ringing sound. It is malleable and 
ductile, but becomes somewliat brittle when hammered and 
rolled. It melts at a temperature between the fusing-points 
of zinc and silver. It may be used to take castings, as it does 
not contract much in solidifying. It may he alloyed with most 
metals, but does not amalgamate with mercury. It.s alloys 
with copiier are important, A. bronze, largely used in the 
manufacture of clieao jewellery, &c., is composed of copper and 
about 9 per cent, of A. A. is not attacked by cold sulphuric 
or nitric acid, hut readily dissolves in hydrochloric acid, and 
in boiling solutions of caustic iiotash or soda, evolving hydrogen 
in doing so. 

It.s most important compounds are the following : — 

Oxide of A. or alumina Al^Os 

liouiilc sulphate of potassium) \ rk 

and A., or alum [ Alj,(S04)3,Kab04,24Hi0 

l)oulilc chloride of A. and so- [ 

dimn ' 

Double fluoride of A. and so- i 

dium 

Various silicates of A, 

The atomic weight of A. is 27*4 ; its chemical symool, AL 


Al2Cl4,2NaCI 

AlaF4,6NaF 


Alum Boot, the name given in America to the roots of 
Gerunium maculatum. which are very astringent. A tincture is 
prepareil from them which is used in cases of ulceration of the 
thioat. A. R. is .also applied to the root of Heuckcra amcricana, 
belonging to the Saxifrage family, which is likewise astringent, 
and IS used as a styptic, aiul as an escharotic in cancer. 

Alu^'no, Niccolo, an Italian painter, known as Niccolo of 
Foligno, in w’liich town he settled about 1460. lie was the 
foierunner of the Ibnbrian school, and produced a large num- 
ber of j^icture.s, remarkable rather for finish, truth, and exalted 
sentiment than for great originality. His chief works are ‘The 
■!>fativity,’ in the church of Foligno ; ‘I'iety,’ in tlie cathedral of 
Assisi ; ‘The Agony in the Garden,* now in the Louvre; and 
Severn, pieces at l^erugia. 

Allured, or Aired, of Beverley, an English historian of 
Henry l.’s time. His Anna/s {Aluredi UevcrJacensis Annales, 
sive Ilistoria de Gestis Begum Britannue, lAbri IX.), publi.shed 
at Oxford in 1716 by Hearnc, from the only known manuscript, 
brings British history from the mythical Brutus down to the year 
1 128. Bale and other critics consider his work in its earlier 
parts a compilation fiom OeolTrey of Mtuiinoutli's Defloraiianes 
Gal/redi. A. died in 1128 or 1129 at Beverley, where he had 
been canon of the church of St John. ’ • 
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A 1 V|^ Hr village of Stirlingshire, Scotl^d, 3 miles N. of 
Alloa. It Is romantically situated among the Ocliil Hills, in a 
det^died part of the county within the coniines of Clackmannan- 
sliirt; Silver was formerly found in a neighbouring glen. The 
inhabitants are chiefly employed in the manufacture of shawls 
and tweeds. Pop. (1871) 4096. 

Alvara'do, a town of Vera Cruz, Mexico, at the mouth of a 
river of the same name. It lies near a large lagoon, and is very 
unhealthy. Vessels over j 2 or 13 feet draught cannot enter the 
harbour for a bar fronting the river. Pop. 6000. 

Alvara'do, Pedro de, the chief lieutenant and most trust- 
worthy comrade of Cortez (q. v.) in the wonderful expedition 
which had for its aim and its result the conquest of Mexico, 
was bom at Badajos towards the end of the 15th c. Engaged 
in a preliminary expedition on the shores of the Spanish main 
in 1518, A. in the following year joined Cortez in his project for 
seizing Mexico, and took a conspicuous part in all the chief in- 
cidents of that bold undertaking. Plis massacre of the Mexican 
nobles, his conduct of the retreat from Montezuma, and in the 
final conquest of the imperial city, are among the most striking 
episodes of this extraordinary chapter of history. He after- 
wards subjugated several of the maritime provinces in the ex- 
treme S. of N. America, was appointed governor of Guate- 
mala by Charles V. in 1533, and headed an adventurous expedi- 
tion into Quito, which, however, he abandoned on receiving' a 
large sum of money from the conquerors of Peru He met his 
death through acciclent in 1541, while chastising the rebel Indians 
of Xalisco. A. was one of the most inlicpid of that able and 
unscrupulous band of Spanish adventurers who wrested so much 
territory, treasure, and powerfromlhe <lynasticsoflhe New World. 
See Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico (1843), and of Peru (1847). 

Alvaxe^, Don Jose, sculptor, born at Priego, Cordova, 23d 
April 1768, In youth he laboured as a htone-mason, but at an 
early age he distinguished himself as a modeller in the Academy 
of Granada, which procured for him the patronage of the Bishop 
of Cordova, Charles IV. granted him a pension to enable him 
to prosecute his studies at l*aris and Rome. His works were 
much admired by Napoleon, who commissioned him to design 
hassWelmn for the Quirinal Palace j and he was the friend 
both of Cnnova and Thorwaldseii. He was a member of the 
Institute of France ; of the Academy of St Luke of Home ; ami 
from 1825 principal sculptor to the King of Spain. lie w'as 
known among his feIIovv-ariist.s as ' the Greek,* from the vigour 
and purity of his designs. He died at Mad 1 id, Nov. 26, 1827. 

Alve'olus, the term applied to the bony sockets or pits in 
which the teeth of mammals are lodged. Amongst lower verte- 
brates, the teeth are fastened eiiher by ligament or by bony 
union to the surface of the bones upon which they arc boirie ; or 
they maybe implanted in iidges, but not in distinct sockets. The 
crocodiles and alligators form the only animals, in addition to the 
mammalia, in which tlic teeth spring from alveoli. 

Alwur, the capital of a state of the same name, Rajputana, 
India, under Britihli administration, 94 miles N. W. of Agra. It is 
poorly built on a rising-ground 1200 feet above the surrounding 
country, and 2100 above the sea. Its chief building is the palace 
of the Rao Rajah. Pop. 3CXD0. The state of A. was bankrupt in 
1870, and is now mulijj control of the governor-geneml, yielding 
the rajah a revenue of about ;^i8o,ooo. The natives, Mcwattis, 
are a savage race. Area, 3000 sq. miles ; pop. (1872) 778,596. 

Amade'as (‘ Love-God *), the name of several members of the 
house of Savoy, the first of whom of any note was A. V. (124^ 
1323), who became a prince of the emi)ire. The Savoy in 
London was built by his brother. His son, A. VI., died in 
1383, became vicegerent of a large portion of N. Italy. In 1416 
Savoy was created into a duchy under A. VUI., who, two 
years later, was chosen leader of Piedmont, the native djmasty 
naving died out. In 1439 he became Pope as Felix V., but 
uiuc years after he re.signcd this dignity. 

AmadH'us, Ferdinand Uaria, the second son of Victor 
Emmanuel II. of Italy, was born May 30, 1845. Entering the 
army with the title of Luke of Aosta, he met with some distinc- 
tion, and in 1S69 he was also appointed a vice-Jdmiral. In 
1^7 he mairied Maria, daughter of Prince Charlo Emmanuclle 
dal Pozzo<iella Cisttrija, After the revohilion of 1868, Marshal 
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Fjlim ofTei^ him the Spanish erewn, and on the 16th Kovembei; 
1870 Ae Cortes finally elected hifn King Amadeus I. of Spain 
by a msgority of seventy votes, A short and stormy reign, 
marked by moderation, manliness, and honesty, ended in his abdi- 
cating on the nth February 1873. Although working ^rd for 
the good of the country which had made him king, he never 
succeeded in gaining popular sympathy, and an attempt was 
even made on nis life at Madrid, July 19, 1872. 

Am'adis, a name common to several heroes of the romantic 
poetry of the middle ages, the most famous of whom was A. of 
Gaul, the others being lepresented as his descendants. Whetlier 
the Gaul of the romances meant Wales, or wliat is now called 
France, has been keenly debated; but that it was the latter 
country seems to be well established, for the father of A. 
was Perion, a mythical king of Gaul, who summons a couneil 
of the magnates of his kingdom, and among these we find 
r^reseritatives from Picardy and Champagne. The mother 
of A. was Elisena, a princess of Bretagne, and he was a love- 
child, an accident so common in romantic poetry that it carries 
no stigma with it. From the device on his shield he was 
known as the Lion Knight, and from liis complexion as Beltene- 
bros, the Darkly Beautiful. The chivalric romances were in 
general tedious, stilted, and unnatural. That of A. of Gaul, 
on the contrary, displays undoubted genius and a fine creative 
power, and excels in the delineation of character. It was a 
favourite with Cervantes, whose inimitable caricature of its 
weaker successors banished them into merited obscurity. It 
still has admirers, and has not only furnished materials f^or the 
drama of Spain and Poitugal, but for modern cpic.s — the A. 
de Caulc of Creuze de Lesser (Paris, 1S13), and the A, of 
Gaul of William Stewart Rose (Lond. 1803). To those who 
have no access to the oiiginal, nor leisure to read it in extetiso if 
they had, tlie extracts by De Lubert and Couiil Tressan will 
fuinish an adequate idea of its style and scope. 

Different naiions have claimed the credit of its origin. Lopez 
do Vega assigned the aullioisbip to a Poriiigiieselady; the Comte 
de Tressan held that it was composed in French in the reign of 
JMiilip Augustus ; and the Spaiiiaids have at least this credit, that 
the earliest extant impression is in their language, having been 
printed at Seville in 1526. But the romance, uTnch in Spanish 
contains fourteen books, furnishes no iiUcrnal evidence of a parti- 
cular nationality. It i-s m this re^-pect perfectly coloui less. The 
prepon -ftiiice of evidence, however, lends to fix the composition 
of It on Vasco de Lobeira, a Portuguese ofiicer, who died in X403, 
or, according to Sisniondi, in 1325. The first four books were 
therefoie probably written in Portuguese, and, equally with the 
Homeric poems, convey the im]>ression of having been the growth 
of an individual mind. The Spanish translation of these w'as the 
work of Garcia Ordonez de Montalvo, who added the fifth book, 
containing the exploits of Esplandian, the son of A., and an 
excrescence and deadweight on the original. The remaining nine 
books contain the exploits and adventures of eleven heroc.s, mostly 
Greek, Ijy five independent authors. The French translators, 
working from Spanish originals, but frequently interpolating 
matter of their own, have increased the number of books to 
twenty-four. Translations have also been made into Italian, 
KnglLh, German, and Dutch. The early books narrating spe- 
cially the exploits of A. were translated by Southey, who has 
faithfully reproduced the events and manners,pf the original, 

Am*adou, the name given to a soft, leathery, cellular sub- 
stance, obtained from several species of Polyporusy a genus of 
fungi which are found mowing on trees. A. is used for tinder, 
but is principally valued as an excellent styptic in surgery. P, 
fomeniarius and P, i^niarius are the two species from which A. 
is chiefly derived. 

Axnal'ekitds, a tribe of Edomite Arabs occupying the dis- 
trict between Palestine and Egypt, and the first to oppose the 
Israelites after the passage of the Red Sea (Exod. xvii, 7-16). 
Saul, and aflerw'ai'ds David, nearly exterminated them (z Sam. 
XV. 2-9; I Sam. xxvii. 8-xxx.) ; and the ‘remnant* was finally 
extirpated by the Simeonites (i Chron. iv. 43), 

Amal'fi, a seaport in the province of Salerno, S. Italy, situated 
on a steep declivity overlooking the Gulf of Salerno, 24 miles 
S.K. of Naples. It is the seat of an archbishop, and was Ibr- 
merly a flourishing centre of trade, and had at one time probably 
more than 50,000 inhabitants. A. cTaims to have been founded 
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tinder Constantine the Great, and was a republic in tbe midi!he 
ages. It took part in the crusafles, founded the maritime laws of 
Italy ( TaMaAntalfkUafla\ 70 ^<^. was the birthplace of Masaniello, 
and Flavio Gioja, inventor of the compass. It has neatly de- 
clined, but still possesses some trade. The valuable MS. of the 
Pandects (q. v.) was found here. Pop. (1871) 4200. 

Amalgama'tion is often resorted to in extracting gold and 
silver from their ores, but before this process can be employed 
the metals must be in the free state. The ore containing the free 
metals is crushed and agitated with mercury ; a fluid amalgam 
results, containing the gold and silver. This is subjected to 
pressure in bags of chamois leather, when much of the mercury 
IS forced out through its pores, and an almost solid amalgam, | 
rich in the noble metals, remains. On distilling this, the mercury 
passes off in vapour, and the gold and silver remain. 

Amalgams of gold and silver are also used for gilding and 
plating articles of metal. Tlie surface of the article is first care- 
fully cleaned, then dipped into the amalgam ; a portion of this 
adheres to it, and on ncating the article thus amalgamated the 
mercury is driven off and the gold or silver rem? ins. An amalgam 
of till and mercury is used for silvering mirrors. 

Amargams are produced by fusing mercury ^quicksilver) 
with other metals. From the fact that in many cases heat is 1 
given out when such a mixture is made, and that the product 
frequently crystnllises — the crystals having a composition such 
as can be cxpiessed by a chemical formula — A. are regarded by 
chemists as true compounds. Sodium, for instance, if dropped 
into mercin7 which has been previously heated, unites with it 
so energetically that sparks are thrown out in all directions, and 
the resulting amalgam, if it contain .sufiident sodium, crystallises 
on cooling. A crystalline compound of silver and mercury occurs 
native, and contains the two metals in atomic proportion (108 
part^ of silver to 200 of mercury;; its formula is therefore Agllg. 

Amalia, Anna, Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, bom 24lh Oct. 
* 739 * was a daughter ot Kail Duke of Brun&wick Woirenbiittcl. 
During the second half of the i8tli c. she was the centre and 
soul of the court of Weimar, which in more than one respect re- 
sembled that of Ferrara, where Arioc^o and Tasso lived. On 
the death of her husband, Ernst August Konstantin, whom .she 
lost (1758) two years after licr marriage, she devoted herself to 
the upliringing of her only son, Kail August (cj. v.), the noble 
and true-hearted .patron of German literature. Wisely and 
thriftily she .administered the revenues of the state, and always 
.showed herself iiispired with a generous zeal for the education 
and iniellcctiial culture of her subjects. Her love of literature 
was unfeigned. In 1775 selected WielanJ as tutor for her 
son, and drew to her court numbers of the most splendid geniuses 
in Germany, among whom may be mentioned Goethe, Herder, 
and Schiller. She died loth April 1807, broken-hearted by the 
disaster and shame of Jena. 

Amande de Terre, or Earth Almonds, the French name 
for the farinaceous tubers of Cyperus csculentus. See Cyperus. 

Amani'ta, a genus of mushroom-shaped fungi. Twelve 
species are found in Britain, .some 
which arc edible, while others 
are highly poisonous. //. muy^ 
raria, the fly-mushroom, common 
in birch and beech woods, espe- 
cially in Scotland, belongs to the 
latter class, and has derived its 
vulgar name from a fly-poison i 
having been prepared from it. It 
is very ornamental, having a brih 
/ >1 liant scarlet cap studded over with 

Mil I white or yellowish warts. When 


J partaken of, it produces a peculiar 

kind of intoxication. The effects 
are first great cheerfulness, and 
Hx afterwards giddiness and^runken- 

ness, with an entire lo.ss of con- 
sciousness. In Siberia it is much 
Amanita. indulged in. Czar Alexis is said 

to have lost his life by eating it. 
Axnara'nt^, a town in the province of Minho, Portugal, on 
tlie Tamega, 32 miles N. E. of Oporto. It is in a decaying con- 


dition, but has a fine church of the t6th c. in the Flamboyant 
style. The bridge here was defended by the Portuguese against j 
the French (1809) for sevcraldays. Pop. 5500. ! 

Amarantba'cesd and Amajnan'thuA, an order and 
genus of plants. The order ^ 

embraces 500 species. I'he 1 ^ 

genu.s embraces several showy 

known Is A. or love- 

ing inflorescence of crimson 

pochontiriacus and A. spedo^us 

are called prince’s feather. * glB 

Some species of A., such as A, IIHu 

lilitum and A, oleraccus^ have ^ 

been used as pot-herbs. Celosia [pW ||l 

cristata^ the cockscomb, and V -jly ill 

amarantine, l»clong to the or- I 

der. The plants arc principally " ^ 

mucilaginous and demulcent. Amaranthus caudatus. 

Amarapu'ra (‘the city of immortality'), now a city of 
the past, was the capital of the native state of Burma, situated 
oil the left hank of the Irrawaddy, about 9 miles N.E. of the 
more ancient capital Ava (q. v.). When the late king came to 
the throne, orders were given that on a certain day A. was to he 
deserted, and its inhabitants to lemove to a new site, where now 
stands the city of Manilalay (q. v.), which i.s now the capital, 
and which lies 9 miles further up the river, on a plain nearer 
the foot of the hills. In a temple midway between A. and 
Mandalay there is a colossal image of Gaiulama, carried away 
by the Burmese when they conquered the kingdom of Arakan, 
and still guardei .1 by the descendants of Arakanese captives. A. 
was founded in 1783, destroyed first by fiie in 1810, again 
partly by an earthquake in 1S39, and finally deserted in 1852-53. 
Nothing remains of the old city but a few rows of beautiful trees 
and some ruined pagodas. 

Amara-Sinha, a famous Hindu grammarian and poet, gene- 
rally supposed to have flourished R.C, 56, though Colcbrooke 

1 daces him as late as the end of the 5th c. In religion he was a 
[Juddhist, and all his writings, except the Amara’Kosha (‘Trea- 
sury of A.*), perished during the fierce persecution of the Buddhists 
by the Brahmans. This work is often quoted under the n.ame of 
the Trikamlti, the TripaUite^ because it is divided into three 
books. It is a Sanskrit vocabulary, containing about 10,000 
W'ords relating to the moral qualities of men, philosophy, the fine 
arts, the peculiarities of grammar, &c. The substr ;Uives arc ar- 
ranged in one or more lines of eighteen syllables each, and form 
a sort of measure called vaktra or iloka. It is a great authority 
amongst native grammarians. The Sanskrit text was printed at 
Calcutta in 1S31, of which a French translation appeared in 1839. 

Ama'ri, Michele, an Italian historian, born at Palermo, 7th 
July 180O. HisS love for .an English lady induced him to study 
English, which resulted in 1832 in the publication of a translation 
of Marmion. In 1S37 he was tran»fcri]cd fiom Palermo to 
Naples, where he prosecuted his studies in history, and in 1842 
published his ]>rinciiial woik, I.a Guerra del Vespro Skiliano 
(‘The War of the Sicilian Vespers ’), translated into German by 
Schr6<ler, and into fmglish by the Earl of Ellesmere. He then 
applied himself to the ]^rcparntion of a history of the Mussulman 
C'ccupation of Sicily {S/oria del Musulmanni di Sicilia, Flor. 
1853). After the revolution of 184S, he held several important 
pulilic positions. He theieaftcr re.sidcd in Paris, but returned to 
Italy, and was made Minister of Foreign Affairs under the dicta- 
torship of Garibaldi (1850), and Minister of Public Instruction 
in 1863. He is an accomplished scholar in Arabic and modem 
Creek, and is still (1877) a vigorous student and writer. 

Amaryllida'cesB and Amaxyll'is, an order and genus 
of Monocolylcdonous plants, natives of temperate and warm 
countries. The order embraces 350 species, many of which 
are ornamental garden plants. The roots of Ihtvianihits toxi^ 
carius and the flowers of the comni'm daffodil {Xardsstts 
puudo'uarcisius) aie said to be poisonous. The American aloe 
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(see Agave) yields pita flax ; its roots are used to adulterate^] 
- mZA) and its juice is fermented to form an intoxicating beverage. 

The bulbs of the poet’s 

f lily (Narcissus pocticus) \ 

and of the snowdrop 
(GalanUius nivalis) ate 
emetic. The species of A. 
are bulbous - rooted, and 
very showy plants when in 
flower. .S/Tvw/W/.rffisthe 
Guernsey lily, and A. Bella- 
donna of the Cape of f lood 
Hope IS thebelladonna lily. 
These, with A. vUtata^ A. 
rtibra^ and several other 
species, are common in 

Aznasi'eh (anc. Ama- 
fw), the cajiital of the 
Turkish vilayet of Sivas, 
Ainarj'llis rubra. Asia Minor, on the \csliil- 

1 1 rnak, nearly 8o miles from 
its month. It sttinds in a mountain gorge, and is chiefly built of 
wood. Three bridges .span the river, which is made to nrifrate 
the gardens by means of water- wheels. A castle occupies the 
site of the ancient Acropoli.s ; and the rock-licwn tombs of the 
kings of Pomus, who had here their lesidencc, are still to be 
seen. 'J’he chief prodncr.s of iIjo neighboinhood arc silk, wine, 
cotton, corn, tobacco, and maddei. Nc.ii A. aie silver, copper, 
and salt mines. Pop. 25,000. A. i.-. the birthplace of Strabo, 
the geogr.'yiher, and was'long a sent of the O.smanh sultans. 

Ama^sis (the name i.s a Greek form of the ICgyptian Aa//* 
utas, the young moon), a king of Egypt, ilic succp^soi of .\ pries, 
in whom the ime of Psamnictichus ended, reiL^iual from 5b«> n.t . 
till his death, 44 years later. I ft* especially favuured the (I reeks, 
opened the mouths of the Nile to (heir coinuu rce, took to wife 
a Greek lady of Cyrene, and fomied a body-guaid of > .1 
He is said to have been visited by Pytlia<;or.Ts and 
reign was peaceful and prosperous, and ho f<»rtuiiatcly di<'d 
liefore the conquest of Egypt by Canibyscs, bv mIio ■ t^rders 
shameful indignities were inillcleil on tlie cori).sc of A. 

AtnatrEc^, a town in the province of Aquila, It.dv« on the 
Tronto, bo miles N.W. of Rome. It has greatly ‘a.-clined of 
late. Pop. 2242. 

Ama-tqa, or *the tea of heaven,’ the name given by the 
Japanese to the dried leaves of a species of highly 

valued by them as tea. 

Atnauro’siB is paralysis of vivsion, or loss of sensibility of the 
retina to rays of light. It may be caused by changes in the 
retina itself, or in the optic nerve, or in the brain. Sometime'; 
it appears to be hereditary, but the common cau‘>c.s are increased 
pressure in the eyeball from exce.ss of fluid, exposure to intense 
light or heat, the action of the direct rays of the sun, directing 
the eyes continuously to minute objects, the action of the poi.sons 
of fevers, and the action of certain .substances, sucii as belladonna, 
strammonium, &c. It is usually an incurable condition. 

Amaxi’chi, a seaport town, the capital of Santa Maura, one 
of the Ionian Islands, and the residence of a Greek archbishop. 
Earthquakes are frequent. The harbour, formed by the Anglo- 
Ionian government, admits only vessels of light draught. Pop. 
5500. 

Am'azon, the greatest of rivers, if length of course or 
extent of area drained are decisive on that point, and practically 
forming in itself, through its connection with the Orinoco on 
the N. and the I..a Plata on the S., the river-.system of S. 
America, ri-ses in numerous head-waters in Peru — one of the.se 
flowing at a distance of only 60 miles from Lima. The.se head- 
waters — the Maranon, Iluallaga, Ucayle, &c.— flow N.W. 
through Peru, E.N.E. in a conjoined stream between Pern and 
Ecuador, forming three-fourths of the boundary between the.se 
C0tmtne9», and first knovim in this region as trie A., and still 
through Bra7.ii to its mouth in the Atlantic Ocean on the 
equatorklline, Jindin long, almut 50” W. It is 4000 miles in 
length, artiins 2,330,000 square miles of basin, has an inland 


navigation of 50,000 miles, is 150 miles wide at its mouth, Bsbjl , 
dcUvctii a volume of water so vast as to overlie the ocean to title 
distance of 50 leapes from shore. From the N. its chief fidbu- 
taries are the Napo, Putumayo, Yapura, and Rio N«^, by 
which it is in communication with the Orinoco ; and from the S. 
the Yavary, Madeira, Tapnjos, and Xingu. The A. was first 
navigated by steamers in 1853, since which time vessels of 1060 
tons pass up the river from Us mouth in the Atlantic to the 
towns of Peru. Expen.sive hydraulic works and canals of com- 
munication Would be required, however, to develop its naviga- 
tion, and the translator of Marcoy’s Journey across South 
America says that it is not conccMvable tnat, from the physical 
impediments to its navigation, &c., this river should ever play 
the part in civilisation ot the Nile or the Mississippi, and that 
‘ after all, it must be a question whether the free navigation of 
the River Plate is not of more immediate commercial importance 
than the opening up of the A.’ Sec A Journey across Smth 
AmtTicafrom the Pad fie Ocean to the Atlantic Ocean^ by Paul 
Marcoy (Blackie & Son, 1873). 

Am'azons (the etymology of the name i.s disputed, .some con- 
necting It with till' (ircek a priv-itivc, and mazos, the breast, ami 
oiln'r.s with the Circassian llie moon), a nation of female 

warriors, prominent in the advenlurc.s of Cjicek mythology, but 
piobably ID somchcnse a hi.sioncal race, whose principal scat u as 
on the Therniodon, near I'rajiezus, the modern 4 rebizond. '1 hey 
arc said to have been govt-rned by a queen, and once .1 year they 
met with the (hirgiireans in the mounlain.s to piopaga^c their race. 
"J'he legend says th.o iht nflspring, il male, was .sent bufl< to the 
(iargarean.s or ])Ut t>> death, while the lenndes were biongUt iqi, 
llien right breasts being rut off, tf» Incihtate 'lieir liandlin.': the 
bow 111 war and in tin chase Ljdiesus, Smyiri.n, '’yine, Myi u... 
and l‘aplif)S wen. ‘'Opposed to have be*n founo.Mi by the '\ 'I’Ijj 
ninth laboiii of fbunles was to takefiom the Am.iZi)iii.Tn n le* '* 
flip|)olyte. 1 )k giidle she had received Iroin Mars. Ann Del' 
<]ueen. Pi nthe'-ii« who Inuiight m 'judy oI A to the .ibsisianec 
of I’nani U»vnids ilu lIosc of the I'rojaii war, was slain liy 
Achilles, and (.ic.ofding to Plutaic.h) they evLii figure as late ' 
js (he 'iiH« o( All \ander tlie CiruU, when ibeii epKin dhaksliis 
jfud ibi.. g'.v.it coiu|iiejoj a Msii, Sevtluan ami Miican A. me 
r»)' niet>tione(l. I'hc (iieek imaginaiiiai was nmch sUuck with 1 
the legend of the and sonic *»t llu’u inc'-.t adiiiiied paintings | 
tai V 111 , va.ses, isic , liaM* f-r ttieii siilijeets the batiks o( tin A, ; 
with men. See Moultnuun., / V ■ . (T I.inover, 1857), ^ 

Ambassador, .an • smi liy one state to anotlier with j 
nnthoriiy to l ansni* i.e is l>y the law of nations an A. ' 

hri'' maip im itani pir.m Neiilier he', liis hoiiseht*ld, nor • 
sinit ]i)i miiioj olli-ncis ... ,.(m. la-ld an-wii.ibie to the law 


nnthoriiy to l ansni* i.e is l>y Ihc law of nations an A. ' 

hri'' maip lei itani pir.m Neiilier he', liis hoiiseht*ld, nor • 
sinit ]i)i miiioj olli-ncis ... ,.(m. la-ld an-wii.ibie to the law 
of ihe eonn try in which ilier ire lesident iJie e\,uj Jimit of 
thi‘ privilege is not Ii.iaam'ci '. le.nly (kfineu. In the leign of 1 
Anne, ihe A, o| I'- ui Ijn Gicai w.a.s ancsted in Ins carnage in * 
l.omloa for • hoi of Iktei .nd the foreign nnnislcrs 

generally, (Jem-’inded simmuir) juno-hmtoi 'i ilie ofleiulers, ' 
The r-iiti'.h t'^on^titiitioii did not, ol our.-^i, permit of ]»imish- , 
inenl wilhoid inal .and conviction , but an Act of J'ailirmient ' 
was pas.scd ' j^revtnl the rt']>etilion of this- ofTenec to foreign t 
n.atk>Ds josc'; his privilege if he commii .lu offence 

against ti)- si.oe tu whi-di he is lesident ; and for plotting agaimst 
Ilu life of ii\ I vs Tcign he may even be execiikd. 

Besides till. o»din;ii-\ .i., Vnib.issadors Extraordinary are on 
sjiecial occ.'isi.»ns acendited »>) '»ne stale to another. Inferior 
diplomatic agents are employed liy (beat P>riiaiii at the minor 
courts of F.uroj>t I’ht^se arc called Charge d’ Affaires, Envoy, 
or Minister PlenijAoit "liarv tq. v.) 

Amba'to, a flourish mg town in the province of Leon, Ecua- 
dor, S. America, near the N.E. base of Chimborazo. It stands 
8859 feel above the .sea, on a tableland which produces much 
grain, sug-ar, and cochineal. A. W'a.s totally destroyed in 1698 
by an eniption of Cotopaxi, but has long since been restored. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Amiber is an exudation, altered by fossili^tion, of many 
specie.s of extinct conifers, and resembles .some gum -resins in its 
appearance and properties. It is hard and brittle, has a resinous 
lustre, and varie.s in colour between a pale straw and a reddish 
orange or brown, being usually transparent, but often clouded 
and ojiaque. Its ultimate composition is carbon 7S'94. hydro- 
gen 10 53, and oxygen 10*53. By friction it becomes negatively 
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j^ctdcal > our urocd e!eeti;icit3r» through its Grejjik nme 
mton&l onwmaits of A orei^ . highly .esteemed 
among the Greeks end Koinens, and are still much vdued in 
MohmmedftA countries. A. is fbund in many pans of the globe, 
especially on the Prussian coast, between Kbnigsberg and 
Memeh where, it is dredged and dived for in the surf, and ob- 
taine^y mining operations in the sandhills of the interior. The 
anti^ value ^om all sources in this locality averages £60,000. 
Manufactured A. consists chiefly of pipe-mouthpieces, beads, 
amlets, and other personal adornments, and is mostly disposed 
of through Eastern channels. The trade in raw and manufac- 
tured A is annually increasing. The lemon opaque variety is 
commercially most highly esteemed. 

Amber, an ancient city of Jeypoor, India, now almost 
deserted. It lies among h^h hills, on the shore of a small lake, 
and its templea, tombs, and ruined houses are haunted by Hindu 
fanatics. The palace of A. is a splendid building. 

Am'berg, a walled city, formerly the capital of the Oherpfalz 
(Upper Palatinate), Bavaria, lies on both banks of the Vils, 35 
miles £. of NUmberg, and 32 N.W. of Ratisbon. It is hand- 
somely built, and possesses, besides several fine churches, an 
agricultural school, a lyceum, a library of 32,000 volumes, a 
museum, and an arsenal. The chief products of A. are firearms, 
earthenware, beer, wuollens, and ironmongery. There are ex- 
tensive mines in the vicinity. Pop. (1875) 13,382. Near A. the 
French, under Marshal Jourdaii, were beaten l>y the Archduke 
Charles, 24th August 1796. 

Ambergris, a solid fatty substance, of a speckled grey 
colour, and a specific gravity from 780 to ‘896, which owes its 
r Tes to a fancied resemblance to raw amber \ambre-giHs, grey 
,er). Itb origin was long nnkuown, but it is now pretty clearly 
j 'I 'ined to be a nioibid secretion, probably ol the gall-ducts, of 
I tii*’ ‘ f ’ 'Viccti whale, ^^hyseter viacrocfp/talu^, in whose intestines 
.Nave oeeu discover cd. It is found lloaling on the sea, 
fi^*qiicnt]y tlirown upon the shores of Greenland, China, 
pa«, \V. Indies, Brazil, and other tropical countries, and rarely 
ih^' \Y, coast of Ireland. A. possesses a peculiar, sweet, 
nhy odour, and is employed in jxirfumery in the form of 
ATOvr or aicoiiolic solution,, to mix with other perfumes, wliosc 
agiance it is said to increase. At all times a costly pro<iuct, 
m.avket value /lucluates niucli. with the supply, and is seldom 
s than 20s. an ounce. 

_ Ambl yo'pia. di mness of 

vision, caused l)y a defect in 
^ accommodative arrangc- 
s '.entii in the eve for bringing 
a ^ l^'.ar imas^e on the retina 
at different distances. Sec 
Eye, 

Ambo, a kind of large 
pulpit, with a double ascent 
(whence the name), from 
which, in the ancient Church, 
the Gospels and Epistles 
were read, and sermons 
occasionally preachedf It 
usually stood at the end 
of the choii. Tlie Eastern 
churches and the basilica 
churches of Rome still fur- 
nish specimens of the A. 
In England the rood-loft 
served the same purpose. 
The A. had many other 
names, as the bema, lecto- 
rium, pulpitum, analogium, 
iribuna, &c. 

AmboiBe (anc. Ambacid), 
a town in ths-department of 
Indre-et-Loire, France, lies 
Amba. on the left bank of the Loire, 

, , _ 1 5 miles E. of Tours by rail- 

wy. It IS situated in a rich wine district known as * the Garden 
si possesses an old Gothic castle, restored by Louis 

Philippe, in which have resided several kings of France. The 
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Arab chief Abd-el-Kader fi[:iped at Uiis castle when a captive 
in France. The rellgioQs warn of the T6th c. began in A, 
where also the Calvimsts were first called * Huguenots.^ Pop. 
(1872) 4098. 

Amboiae, George d*, cardinal^ bom at Cbaumont-sur- 
Loire in X460, became Bishop of Montauban in 1474, when only 
fourteen years of age ; Archoishop of Rouen in 1493, Prime 
Minister of Louis XII. in 1498. Thenceforth he is the chief poli- 
tical force in France, and was the real author of. the French 
policy in Italy. He made an unsuccessful attempt to mount the 
papal throne on the death of Pope Alexander and became 
in consequence the bitter enemy of the next twO popes, Pius JIL 
and Julius 11 . His experience as a statesman was great. Ix)yal 
to his king, devoted to his country, and faithful to his order, he 
managed to successfully combine the duties of a Churchman with 
those of a politician. He died at Lyon, 25th May 15 to. A bio- 
graphy of A. by Montagne was published at Paris m 1631, and 
another by Legendre at Rouen in 1724. To understand A 
rightly, one must read his Lettres au Roi Louis A//., published 
at Brussels (17x2). See also Barrierc de Vieuzac's EloMtde ( 7 . 
d*Ambaise {1S06). 

Amboy'na, one of the chief of the Moluccas or .Spice Islands, 
111 the Malayan archipelago, lies about 2 miles S. W. of Ceram, 
and is the seat of the Dutch government, to which the entire 
greup belongs. It is nearly 32 miles long and 10 broad, and is 
of irre^lar shape. Area, 287 sq. miles ; pop. 30,000. It is 
mountainous, well watered, and fertile, but is liable to be deluged 
by the heavy rains which accompany the E. monsoon. The 
climate is healthy, and the chief productions are cloves, sago, 
pepper, sweet potatoes, coffee, cocoa-nuts, and indigo. Fine 
timber for cabinet-woik is plentiful, but clove cultivation is the 
principal industry. In the 17th c. the Dutch took A. from the 
Portuguese. Its native population speaks a Malay dialect, but is 
probably of Hindu origin. The capital, A., lies on a peninsula 
which forms the eastern side of the bay of A, and has an 
excellent harbour. It has been a free port since 1854, and con- 
tains two rroiest.int churches, an hospital and theatre, and is 
guarded by Fort Victoria. There is a training-school for native 
teachers and ministers under the care of the Netherlands Mis- 
sionary Society. Pop. 9000. 

Amboyna Wood, a beau tifull)j-mott led reddish wood, ob- 
taine<l from Plet^spermum indicum in the form of excrescences 
or wens on the stem, used principally for inlaying, 

Am'brofie, Bt. one of the great fathers of the Western 
Church, was born in 340 A.D., at Trives. His father was a pre- 
fect in Southern Gaul, llis mother, ardently devoted to the 
Christian religion, exercised a profound influence on the deve- 
lopment of his cliaracter. A., however, was not originally in- 
tended for the Church, but for the administration of the Roman 
law, atul the sudden revolution in his career displays a romantic 
singularity of circumstance. Appointed by the Emperor Valen- 
tinian governor of Northern Italy, he so won the affections of 
the people by the evangelical benignity of his rule, that when 
the Archbishop of Milan died in 374, the Christian populace, 
almost equally divided in their sympatliies between the Arian 
and Athanasian forms of the new religion, could find no happier 
solution of their difficulties than to elect the* young magistrate, 
whose piety and humanity had endeared him alike to both par- 
ties. It was in vain that A. protested, declared himself unworthy, 
and tried to engender aversion by affected severities as a judge. 
It was in vain that he even brought harlots to his house, in the hope 
that such an outrage upon decency would enable him to escape 
this unwelcome honour. The people cried out with mad enthu- 
siasmt take thy sin upon our heads.* At last he had to 
yield, was baptized, and eight days after, though merely a cate- 
cliumcn, was consecrated to the see of Milan. 

Though the choice both of Arians and Athanasiatis, A. did not 
hesitate for a moment in regard to the creed he should adopt. 
By the strength and tenderness of his imagination, by the humi- 
lity and ardour of his faith, he was irresistibly drawn towards the 
sublime dogma of the Trinity, He was not a great thinker- 
subtle speculations had no charm for him — but he had a strong 
sense of the mystery of the Godhead, and drew a practical inspi- 
ration from the sentiment of reverence which this mystery awoke 
in his soul. The power of A. lay in his life and work, not in his • 
writings. All through his career we iccognise the devo%t Chris- 
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tte tni the heroic Churchman. No man was more trusted in 
Roniatt empire. From the borders of Mauretania to the 
eottiiites of Ihiace, men came to seek his help and protection. 
In the confusions that followed the death of Valentinia& I., he 
sav^ Italy from the horrors of war by the personal influence be 
eueroised upon the rebel general Maximus. When the dearth 
that afflicted Italy in 3S3 tempted the Roman senate, in which 
Hbt elements of Paganism were still to be found, to demand a 
leeognition of the ancient religion, the impassioned eloquence of 
A. frastrated the polic3r of cowardice and fear. The enmity of 
the Empress Justina, widow of Valentinian, who leaned to the 
Arian party, occasioned the fiercest tumults in Milan. The life 
of the archbishop was in the greatest danger ; but his course 
saved him from martyrdom, and the imperial court finally quailed 
l>efore the opposition of the invincible priest When Theodosius 
appeared in Italy in answer to the appeals of A., and destroyed 
the party of Maximo^ he had still to learn that there was one 
man in the empire mightier than himself. The massacre of the 
ThessalonUns was a crime for which neither senate, nor magis- 
trate, nor philosopher dared to upbraid him ; but when he pre- 
sented himself for admission to the communion-table at the 
church of Milan, A. sternly ordered him to withdraw until he 
had made public confesrion of his sin. The emperor felt him- 
self constrained to obey. The return of Theodosius soon after 
to the East again left Italy a prey to political and social disorder; 
and a Frankish chief, Arbogastus, ror a moment made himsielf 
master of the peninsula, fie and a certain Eugenius, a rhe- 
torician, to whom he contemptuously assigned the imperial 
authority, did all they could to resuscitate Paganism ; but their 
triumph was short-lived. Theodosius swiftly returned, and anni- 
hilated their army near Aquila. Paganism was now finally pro- 
scribed. Some say, though the best criticism is against the belief, 
that it was in honour of this great victory that A. composed the 
famous 7 > still sung in almost all the churches of Christen- 
dom. He died at Milan in 397, not long after Theodosius, to 
whom he was deeply attached, and who in turn loved A. for his 
courage and fidelity. The best edition of A.’s writings, which are 
chiefly expositions of Scripture, with treatises, from a religious 
point of view, on Virginity, Widowhood, the Sacraments, Peni- 
tence, Ac., is that of the Benedictines (Paris, a vols. 1686-90). 

A. is also known to us in connection with church music, which 
he was the first to place upon anything like a popular basis. He 
adopted some of the simpler parts of the Greek musical system, 
and used only the four of their * diatonic modes’ (since called 
Ambrosian modes) which correspond to the scales banning upon 
D, £, F, and G upon the pianoforte, using the white notes only, 

Amim'aia, in Greek and Roman mythology, was the name 
given to the food of the gods, and was supposed to have the 
power of conferring immortality on all who ate of it. Hence 
probably its name, which is compounded of a, privative, and 
Awfar, mortal. The m is, however, part of the root, and is seen 
in the form morias. Comp. Lat. mors^ death, and nwri^ to die ; 
Sans, mri^ to die. The Sanskrit a-mrita^ or elixir of immor- 
tality, expresses the same idea. A. was represented as sweeter 
than honey, and of a most fragrant odour. 

Ambro'oUtn Gfaant, choral music introduced by St Am- 
brose, Bishop of Milan, into the Western Church in the 4th c., 
but supeneded in the 6th c. by the Gregorian Chant. It was 
sung antiphonally. The A. C. is still occasionally sung in the 
Cathedral of Milan. 

Attbro'aiaa Idbraany, Milan, founded by Cardinal Arch- 
bishop F. Borromeo iu 1&2, opened in 1609, and named after St 
Ambrose (q. v.). The printed books number 87,000 vols., and the 
MSS. i5,coa Two boeiartf BiblkiJucm Ambronanm make the 
treasures of the library accessible to Visitors. The Palimpsests, 
and Petrarch's copy of * Virgil,' containing an autograph account 
of his first meeting with Laura, are among its greatest rarities. 

Ambry, or Aumbry, a recess in the wall of a church, or a 
wooden cupboard near the altar, for keeping the sacred vessels, 
oils; boc^s, &c., and used in the service of the mass. In Scot- 
land the word is still used to denote any recen tontaining the 
neoessaries of housekeeping. It is , probabty a corruption of 
almonry (Old Eng* almerie\ and must originally, therefore, have 
l»en applied to a place where alms were kept for distribution. 

Ambiilno'ral Syniem (I^t. ambUlart^ to walk); the name 
given to a peculiar S3rstem of vessels or tubes ramifying within 
Ike bodfts of Echinosoal animals (star«fisbcs, sea-urchins, Ac.), ; 



by meana of which water is admitted to the interior of the botty, 
and throu|^ dilating the tubniar feet, is made subaervient to tbf 
locomotion or movements of the animals. 

Amliulanoo (a French woril,irom the XAdn to 

walk or inarch) is a name applied to a movable ficSdhoapitiL. 
in which wounded or 
sick aoldiers are car- 
ried from the scene 
of conflict The first 
A. train was organised 
by Baron Percy, a 
celebrated French sur- 
geon under the First 
Napoleon. Somewhat 
later, Baron Larrey 
introduced great im- 
provements in this im- 
portant department, 
and his methods have 
been adopted in vari- 
ous European armies. 

At the Crimea, the 
British A. corps was 
very inefficient, not- Ambulance a*rt. ^ 

withstanding the recent improvements of Drs Guthrie and Smith, 
who devised a cart and waggon respectively. During this war 
the French used what they called cacoMs, each consistuie of two 
stretchers, hung one on each side of a mule's or ponys ])ack- 
saddle. These, which in many circumstances were far more 
convenient than waggons, were latterly adopted by the English. 

Ambulanoe Ooxps, now included in the Army Hospital I 
Corps, was organised by the War authorities during the Crimean | 
war, and consisted of a body of men set apart tor ambulance ' 
duties. Towards the close of the war, however, it was superseded | 
by the Land Transport Corps (q. v.) ' 

Asnnbuaoade, or Axnbusli (the former derived from the * 
Italian imboscata^ concealed in a wood), means the lying in wait | 
of a party for the purpose of attacking an enemy unaware of if* 

g resence, and, before the introduction of firearms, was a veV 
equent manoeuvre. 

AmeUm'obier, the Sardinian name for the medlar, ani 
implied botanists to a genus of plants belonging to the ordi ^ 
Aosacfi f Tlie common A. {A, vulgaris) is a small tree cultiA 
vated in Britain. A. boiryafium is the American grape-pearl 
or June-berry. The fruit of several species is edible. \ 

Amelia (anc. Ameria), a town of Umbria, Central Italy, lies 
picturesquely about 7 miles N. from the confluence of the Nera 
(anc. Nar) and Tiber. It is one of the oldest towns of Italy, 
and the remains of its ancient walls prove it to have been a place 
of strength, but its name is not mentioned in history before tlie, 
time of Cicero. A. is a bishop's sec. Pop. ^1871) 7207. 

A'men, Hebrew, ' firm, faithful but also an adverb equiva- 
lent to * yea,' * verily,* * so let it be,* and used both by Jews and 
Christians in their forms of worship. The early Christians 
responded A. at the close of the prayer offered b> tlie presbyter. 
The early practice of shouting A. at the celebration of the Lord's 
Sup))er by each recipient of the elements gave so much scandal, 
that it was discontinued after the 6th c. A. was pronounc^ in 
the Greek Church after the name of each person of the Trinity. 

Amend'ment^ a judicial and parliamentary term. As the 
former, it denotes a method of correcting errors in civil and 
criminal actions, which has lately been much improved in England 
and in Scotland. 

In Parliament, an A. is an alteration proposed in the draft 
of any bill, or in tfie terms of any motion. No member, except 
when the House is in committee, is allowed to speak more thM 
once on the same question ; but he may speak agim on an A. 
The original motion, if seconded, is always put first from the 
chair, thus: *That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question;’ if this be carried, the. main question is 
next put, and of course agreed tc. But if the question as above 
be negatived, the motion is put with the omission of the words 
which it refers to, so that the A. separately is not voted i|pon. 

AxMocnErlioa'a is the absence of the monthly menstrual dU- 
diarge from females. Therq^are two kinds : (i) that in which 
the menses luive never appeared; and (2) that in which the 
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ceased, l^he fot 

daiscff caseaftre due to i^i^^eidtal matfcvsna^ or to tbeliabib 
^^eiii4iyiditai>ortoerrorainthedigeedyeproc^^ Luxiyrious 
aud uidoikot woitten are specially prone to this aire0tion. In 
stee-^ Uteto caws there may be a vicarioiia discharge of blood 
from aiiother orgah^ such as me lungs, or bowels, or skin. The 
secottA elass of cases may be catised by cold canght during men- 
stniatloii, wetting of the feet, bodily or mental shock, mental 
depritssion, fever, or severe bodily injuiy. The treatment varies 
according to the cause. If due to congenital defects, nothing can 
be done. If it be the effect of debility, tonics, more especially 
those containing iron, are useful. If the menstrual discharge has 
been suddenly arrested, warm hip or foot baths often do good. 
Frequently, in cases of A., purgatives containing aloes are ser- 
viceable. It is an affection requiring medical advice. 

Ame&'tia, a variety of insanity identical with the conditions 
termed dementia and idiocy. It is characterised negatively by 
the absence of all intelligence, emotions, or will. See Insanity. 

Atnentif^erse, a large and important natural order of Dicoty- 
ledonous trees and shrubs, whicn have unisexual flowers, and 
bear the male flowers in catkins or atuMift. The order has been 
divided into the following sub-orders: i. Salidma^ the willow 
and poplar tribe, natives of temperate and cold regions ; g. 
Myrtcea^ the sweet gale and canuleberry myrtle irit^, natives 
both of temperate and tropical countries; Cawarinea^ the 
beef-wood tribe, found in Australia ; 4. the birch and 

alder tribe, natives of temperate regions; 5. BaUatniflua^ the 
liquid amber tril>c, balsamic trees found in warm and trcmical 
countries; 6. Platanete^ the plane-tree tribe, natives chiefly of 
temperate regions ; 7. Cupulifera^ the oak, hazel, and beedi 
tribe, natives both of temperate and warm countries. Authors 
frequently treat these sub-orders as separate orders. 

jtoer^ica, next to Asia, the largest of the four continental 
divisions of the world. Alone of these continents it stretches 
throughout four zones, and its shores are washed by the Northern, 
the Atlantic, the .Southern, and the Pacific Oceans. Its extreme 
length cannot be accurately fixed, but from Cape Barrow in the N, 
to Cape Horn in the S. it is fully 9cxx> miles, or 130** of latitude, 
and its greatest breadth, from Cape St Roque in Brazil to Cape 
Parma in Peru, is 3250 miles, or 46** of longitude. Including 
tile islands, the total area is estimated at 15,783,372 sq.. miles, 
and the population at 84,312,087. Perhaps the most remark- 
able characteristic in the physical aspect of A. is its immensity; 
nature is here seen, whether in mountain, river, cataract, lake, 
or forest, on the grandest scale. This vast territory consists 
strictly of two peninsulas and an isthmus, whi^ are named 
respectively North, Central, and South A. Aller recounting 
the history of A.’s discovery and colonisation, the subject wiO 
be considered separately under these three heads. 

The disewery of A., as commonly understood, means its dis- 
covery by Columbus. It must not be forgotten, however, tliat 
the primitive races are possibly to be regarded as immigrants, 
and at any rate that, long before the time of Columbus, Euro- 
peans had certainly found their way hither. As early as 1000 A.D. 
the Scandinavians, having previously colonised Iceland and 
Greenland, penetrated as far S. as the State of Massachusetts, and 
in 1 170 a Welsh prince, Madoc, is said to have landed on the coast 
of Virginia. But these visits (and that of Madoc is more than 
doubtful) neither led to permanent settlements nor to a wide- 
^read knowledge of the existence of a continent in the W. 
Toward the end of the 15th c., however, the great commercial 
importance of a sea-passage to the E. Indies beginning to be 
k^nly felt in Europe, gave rise to an ardent spirit of discovery, 
and Columbus (q. v.^ perhaps the most intrepid and enterprising 
of discoverers, announced his grand scheme of reaching India by 
a westward route, thereby showing indisputably his lielief in the 
rotundity of the earth. Under the patronage of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain, he set sail on Friday, 3d August 1492, and 
on the t2th of October following landed on one of the Bahamas, 
probably WatUng^a Island, which he named San Salvador. This 
was followed in due course by the discovery of Cuba, Hayti or 
Hispaniola, Jamaica, and others of the Antilles ; and these islands, 
beii^ regarded as part of India, received the api»llation of W. 
Indies, a name by which they sooii became permanently known. 
Columbus, on three sobsequent also explored the coast of 
Central A. southward from Honduras, and that of South A. from 


Margarita to the memths of the Orinoco. The success the 
great discoverer soon attracted in his wake a host of enterprising 
adventurers, among the first of these Vbeitig Alonzo de Hdeda, 
one of whose officers, Amerigo Vesqnm (q. v.),. has had the 
honour accidentally assigned nun of giviiqf mune to A. For 
many years the exploration of the New World was briskly ptti> 
sued, other Europ^n nations besides Spain fredy taJditf part in 
the glorious work of discovery. In 1498, Sewtian Omot, a 
Venetian in the service of England, visited Newfounolaiiid ; in 
1^ the Portuguese Caspar Cortereal touched at Labrador, and 
sailed along the coast nearly to Hudson’s Bay; and in S513 
Vasco Nufiez de Balbao crossed the Isthmps of Panama and 
beheld the Pacific or Southern Ocean. In South A., again, 
the Spanish navigator Pinzon (1500-14) explored the coast to 
40* S. lat. ; a Portuguese fleet under Cabral in 1500 accidentally 
discovered Brazil a few months later than Pinzon ; Solis entei^ 
the La Plata in 1515, where he was slain by the natives; 
Magellan discovered the strait bearing his name in 1,519, and' 
for the first time circumnavigated the globe. The route round 
Cape Horn was only discovered in 1610 by Schouten, a Dutdi 
navigator, and it was not till 1851 that Maclure’s expedition 
proved the existence of a N. W. passage. On the discovery of 
A. it was found to be p^l^abited by a vast number of pellet, 
diflering in character, physical appearance, and language. Some 
of .these races had reached an advanced stage of civifisation, as 
is sufficiently attested by the architectural remains scattered over 
Mexico, Peru, and the Mississippi Valley, but none possessed a 
written language, and all history was therefore veiled in the ob- 
scurity of tradition. Sec Aztecs, and Indians, American* 

The work of cohmhaiion was begun by Spain with vigour and 
enterprise, but in a spirit of tyranny and aggression. Little or 
no resistance could be made by the inhabitants against armed 
bodies of Europeans, and at every point of contact they were 
either massacred or forced to retire. With 600 men Cortez 
(q.v.) conquered Mexico, and Pizarro (q. v.), with even a 
smaller force, destroyed the empire of Peru ; and here, in the 
two most populous countries of A«, the number of inhabitants 
sensibly diminished at the approach of the invader. The dmost 
entire depopulation of natives in the Antilles creating, as it did, 
a universal demand for field labourers, was the immediate cause 
which led to the establishment of the African slave trade. The 
Portuguese meantime were pursuing a somewhat similar policy 
on a portion of the basins of the Amazon and the ParoBa to 
which they gave the name of Brazil. For some time the Portuguese 
and Spanish were the sole European colonists, the empire of the 
latter embracing one-half of both Americas. The first French 
colonies were those of Canada (q. v.) in 1608, and the earliest 
English settlement was tliat of Virginia in ifio7- See United 
Stai'BS. The whole of A, is now under European rule, with 
the exception of the aboriginal state of Araucania, incluaed in 
Chili, and the African republic of Hayti, the oldest of the Spanish 
colonies. 

North America extends from the Gulf of Mexico, in nearly 
30^ N. lat., to the Arctic Ocean, having a length of about 4000 
miles, and an extreme breadth of 3100 miles. Its shape, when 
we exclude Mexico, is almost square, but in the S.E* tne penin- 
sula of Florida projects from the mainland, and in the N. W. the 
regular outline is broken by the territory of Alaska. The west- 
ern coast is little indented, the only marked irregularity bring 
the long narrow peninsula of Old California. The eastern coast- 
line, however, consists of an almost continuous series , of bays, 
gulfs, and inlets, which become larger and more frequent tomied 
the N., where Davis' Strait and Baffin's Bay separate the main- 
land from Greenland, and Hudson’s Strait leads to the immense 
bay of the same name occupying the centre of British A. North 
A. is Vemarkable for its two great mountain ranges^ its chain of 
immense lakes, its extensive river systems, and us rasi plateaux 
and low plains. 

The two mountain systems of North A. are the Rodey Moun- 
tains and the AUeghanies or Appalachians, both of wnich are 
described in sepanUp articles. Tne Rocky Mountains extend, 
in a triple chain, from the plateau of Mexico to the Arctic Sea, 
a length of about 4600 miles. The main or easterly range forms 
the boundary of the Mississippi Valley, and is in many ports 
volcanic. The range that stretches into the Californian peninsula 
forms the coast-line as far N. as Vancouveris Island, and at some 
distance from the coast-range runs an intermediate chain, inter- 
rupted by occasional gaps. Near the 40th parallel of N. latitude 
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the £u>pky Mountains are crossed by a treiksverse cluun» whichat ; 
leadi noint of intersection towers into a height of lo,Oob feet | 
On either side of these snowy mountains lie the great ^ld«(ields ; 
of California and Oregon, formed chiefly of the gravels descending ’ 
from the mountain-sides. There are no recent volcanic cones S. 
of Oregon, but northward the mountains are frequently volcanic. ; 
Ibe coast-range terminates in the N. in a peak called St 
Klia^ nearly 18,000 feet high, and in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Fairweather some 16,000 feet high. The Alleghenies are also 
a triple chain, but of much lower altitude, running nearly paral- 
lel with the £. coast almost from Maine to Alabama. Th^ are 
intersected at various places by the passage of the rivers, and 
have a mean altitude of 2500 feet. 

The chief raw systems are the Mississippi, the St Lawrence, 
and the Mackenzie. The first of these, the great * Father of 
Waters,’ collecting the streams of the Missouri, the Ohio, the Ar- 
kansas, and the Red River, has a drainage area of some 1,250,000 I 
sq. miles, and a total length of about 4000 miles. Next to | 
the Amazon, it is the largest stream in the world, and, ex- | 
tending for most part in temperate latitudes, it far excels the i 
larger river in its commercial imfmrtonce, affording unrivalled i 
facilities for internal communication. Together with its numer- | 
ous tributaries, it drains the great central plains of A. as far N. 
as the low plateau which stretches across the country near the , 
Canadian lakes, forming the watershed between the streams i 
flowing to the Arctic Ocean and those entering the Atlantic or 
the Gulf of Mexico. Beyond this same dividing range the chief 
river is the Mackenzie, which has a course of 1770 miles, and 
flows into the Arctic Ocean. The drainage of this part of the 
country to tb 4 N. and W. is completed by many little-known 
but important rivers, all of which enter Hudson’s Day, after 
flowing through numerous large lakes on their course. The 
third great river system is the St Lawrence, with its chain of 
immense lakes, it flows £. and enters the Atlantic after a 
course of about 2000 miles, having a drainage area estimated at 
400,000 sq. miles. The Atlantic slope is drained bv numberless 
rivers that take their rise in the Alleghanies, and wnich, though 
small in comparison with the Mississippi or the St Lawrence, are 
invaluable for industrial or navigable purposes. The only im- 
portant rivers that empty themselves into the Pacific ore the 
Colorado, the Sacramento, the Oregon, and the Fraser, all of 
which rise in the great western plateau. 

The lakes of North A. are larger and more numerous than 
those of any other country in the world. The principal are 
the five great lakes linked together by the St. Lawrence, and 
these have a total area of 120,000 square miles, which alone is 
almost half the aggregate fresh-water surface of the globe. 
Lake Superior is the largest of these, having an area of 31,400 
square miles, and a mean depth of about lOQO feet. It is 
627 feet above the Atlantic, and 355 miles in length. The 
longest of the lakes, however, is Michigan, which has an area of 


above the Atlantic. Lake Huron has an area of 23,600 square 
miles, and a depth of 1000 feet. Erie and Ontario are far 
inferior both in depth and dimension. A chain of great lakes 
also runs through British North A. in a N. W. direction, from 
the neighbourhood of Lake Superior to the lower reaches of the 
Mackenzie river, of which the most notable are Winnipeg, Win- 
nipegos, Deer Lake, Wollaston, Athabasca, Great Slave Lake, 
and Great Bear L^e. The western plateau contains Great 
Salt Lake. 

The plateaux and law plains are as distinctive a feature in the 
physical geography of North A. as its great lakes or river 
systems. The great central plain stretches from tltf Gulf of 




rivers, and has an area of over 4,000bCX)0 sc[. miles. This vast 
esepanse is only interrupted by the plateau ne^ir the Canadian 
laxes, towards which the land slopes gradually from N. and S., 
and the elevation ranges from 700 to 1500 feet It is extremely 
fertile, even in the Canadian portion, where the climate is most 
rigorous. In the S. the plains have the 4|4wita^ of a sub- 


tropical climate, and are widely cultivatea Und lidily produc- 
Here, also, occur the savannahs or pratrieoof the Missis- 
«ppi* purtly alluvial, and partly heathy pine-barrens. To tlie 
It wide ben of rich plains extends between the AUe- 
ghantoi ntid the Atlantic ooaat-line. ' 

^ The ^atul^ wl^tdt may be considered as beloni^g to North 
A. ate tatXmmy mirneiou^ and will be described under tbdr 


respective heads. Ihe molt important are-*(i) the W. lodiaa. 
Islands, embracing the Greatir and Lesser Antiileii a^d the Ba-, 
bamas, stretching la a great curve flroia the coast of Venezuela 
towards the peninsula of Florida, and forming a dividing line 
between the Atlantic Ocean prmr and the OSi of M^cq axid 
Caribbean Sea ; (2) the Bermudas, about 600 miles off tho coast 
of Carolina ; (3) the islands at the mouth of the St Lawrence, 
namely, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Ishmd, Cape Breton, 
and Anticosta; (4) Cumberland, Cockbiim, Southampton, and 
Melville Islands; Prince Albert Land, Banks* Land, and many 
others of the vast Arctic archipelago. Greenland is also gene- 
rally regarded as a westerly member of the latter group. The 
only large islands on the W. coast are the Aleutians, forming an 
arcmpelago in themselves. Queen Charlotte and Vancouver's 
Islands. 

The eoolagyh varied and peculiar, and among the more notable 
species may be mentioned the polar, black, and grisly bears, the 
moose, red, Virginian, and other deer, the puma, lynx, glutton, 
wolf, American fox, badger, otter, racoon, opossum, beaver, 
ermine, bison, and prairie dog. Of birds, the white-headed and 
other eagles, vultures, mocking and humming birds, passenger- ^ 
pigeons, &c. The alligator, tortoise, rattlesnake, black snake, 
and siren are prominent among the reptiles. The domestic ani- 
mals of Europe have been introduced successfully, and there is 
abundance of all kinds of fish. 

The geolo^ of North A. has been much more fully investi- 
gated than that of the southern half of the continent, for the 
obvious reason that in the northern part tlie extension of 
civilisation and scientific influences has proceeded at a much 

f renter rate than in South A. The Laurentian rocks attain a large 
evelopment along the line of the St Lawrence river, from which 
they derive their name. These rocks, once sedimentary, are now 
crystalline and metamorphosed, and they contain the famous 
Eozobn Canadense^ or ‘ dawn of life animalcule.* ^ The Cambrian 
rocks of A. lie unconformably on the Laurentian gneiss, and 
are termed Httronian beds by Sir W. Logan. These are sand- 
stones, corresponding to the British Cambrian beds, and contain 
no fossils. The Lower Silurian rocks of North A. spread over 
Canada and the United States. These formations contain nume- 
rous fossils of Grapholites, Brachiopoda^ Cephalopoda, &c. The 
Upper _‘' l|rian rocks are well developed. In the Mississippi a 
Caroonildfous series lies directly on the Silurian. The Carbom/er’ 
ous system in North A. is also well developed. The Jurassic or 
Oolitic rocks are represented, according to Sir C. Lyell, by sands 
and clays, with beds of coal and numerous plant fossils. Professor 
W. B. Rogers says the Richmond- Virginian coal-field, of mat 
value, belongs to the Oolitic period. The Cretaceous or dialk 
rocks are repi^ented in New Jersey by sandy and clay beds, con- 
taining chalkfossils. Dr Hector says that sandstones, clays, and 
shales occupy the centre of Canada, E. of the Rocky Mountains. 
The evidences of tho Glacial Period or Ice Age are best seen in 
North A., where a southward movement of polar ice must have 
taken place. Glacial deposits occur as far S. os lat. 39". 

The political divisions, areas, and populations of North A., 
are aa follows 


United States . 

Danish America (Greeniand) 
French Possesfcions . 

British North America— 

1. The Dominion of Canada* 
Conada East, or Quebec 
Canada West, or Ontario 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick . 
Manitoba 

British Columbia . 
Hudson's Bay Terri- \ 
tory, or Rupert's X.and / 
Prince Edward.Iskmd • 

9. Newfoundbud . 

3. Bermudas 


3.603(884 501^53*866 • Washington. 

34i03a $.835 Lichtenfels. 

4*750 St Pierre. 
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Quebec. 
Toronta 
Halifax. 
Fredericton, 
Fort Gariy, 
r New Weft* 

\ minster. 
York Factory. 

Charlotte Town. 
Sc John’s. 
Hamilton. 


Central America, in which we include Mexico, forms the 
cdnnecting-lihk between theiwo greater divisions of the conti- 
nent. It it 2500 miles Irnig, and has in the an extreme 
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f«bmdtli of 750 milei, bat mdoaUriiirroiiri towuds the iBthmiis 
of :fomiuiia» wbm it i» ofjy 40 ta&«s aorost. The ooeat^iae to 
the W. is almott uttbroken^ out that oa the £. coatuns many 
Mmall bays> and is of a somewhat siezag shape, The gieal 
tableland of Idealco, along with the volcanic mountain chain of 
<^atemala^ connects the Rocky Mountains with the Andes. In 
Ceatml A., besides mountain chains and tablelands, there is a 
considerable river system, but few great lakes. 

' ^ The taMahti of by far the greatest magnitude is that of 
Meaico, which begins at the narrow isthmus of Tehuantepec 
and stretches into North A., having a breadth at the city of 
Mexico of some 400 miles, and an elevation of 7500 feet above 
the sea. On all sides it rises abruptly, and its summit is por- 
tioned off into four separate plains by an irregular range of niUs 
aliout 1000 feet high. The city of Mexico is built on one of 
these hills, at a point where a line of active volcanoes extends 
across the country. The tableland of Guatemala, continued from 
Tehuantepec to the isthmus of Panama, is the next in import- 
ance, and is of volcanic formation. The clim.'ite of these table- 
lands is extremely healthy, though that of the coast is humid and 
malarious. 

The great tnauntain chains are the Sierra Potosi, the most 
easterly range; the Sierra Sonora, towards the W. coast ; and the 
central cham Sierra Madre, which forms the wateished of the 
country, and in which he the principal gold and silver mines. 
See Cordilleras. Popocatepetl is the loftiest peak in 
Mexico, being some 18,000 feet above the sea, and is an active 
volcano in an almost constant state of eruption. The Mexican 
silver mines occur where the tableland unites with the mountain 
chain. Between the isthmus of Tehuantepec and that of Panama 
there are nearly forty volcanic mountains, with heights ranging 
from 3000 to 13,000 feet above the sea. 

The river systems wo numerous, but arc necessarily limited, 
from the nariowness of the territory through which they flow. 
The only important river is the Rio del Norte, which, after a 
course of 2000 miles, including its windings, enters the Gulf of 
Mexico at about 25“ N. latitude. Its total drainage area is esti* 
mated at 250,000 sq. miles. There are many small lakes on 
the tableland .it various elevations. The largest is Lake Nica- 
iitgua, which is 100 miles long and 50 broad, and has an area of 
4400 sq. miles. 

The zoolo^ of Central A. includes the puma, wolf, jaguar, 
wild boar, black tiger, tiger-cat, ocelot, opossum, racoon, tapir, 
peccary, sloth, armadillo, and monkey. 

7'he areas and population of the various countries in the fol- 
lowing table are from the Almanack eU Gotha for 1875 


Govenuiientti 

Area in 
Square Miles. 

PopttlttlS* 


>texico 
, 5 'in Salvador 

Mienragua . 

Houduraa .... 
Oiiatein.)la. 

CoEtaRlca. 

Total 

741, 8ao 
7.337 
i 58,170 

47,108 

40* 79a 

31,502 

9.134,138 

600.000 

950.000 

35*1700 

1,104,000 

185.000 

Mexica 

San Salvador. 
Managua. 
Comayagua. 
OuatenMa. 

San Jose, 

gi£, 739 

11,714,838 


South America is triangular in shape, and its vertex lies 
southward, like the cui re|ponding continent of Africa in the Old 
World. Its greatest length is 4700 miles, its greatest breadth 
3150, and its total area 7,cx)0,500 sq miles. It has a coast-line 
of 15,800 miles, and on the side of the Caribbean Sea and the 
Atlantic there are many bays and excellent harbours, but on the 
Pacific side the seaboard is almost unbroken. The continent is 
marked by great plains or terraces at various elevations, between 
the great clmin of the Andes on the W. and the lower mountains 
of Brazil on the K., and is watered liy the most magnificent 
river systems in the world. 

The chief islands of South A. ore the Galapagos, W. of Ecua- 


dor ; Chkicha Island, W. of Peru ; Juan Fernandez, W. of Chill ; 
I, W. of Patagonia ; Tierra del Fuego, S. 


Childe and Wellington, 
of Patagonia ; Falkland Isies, E. of^Patagoria ; and Curasao, N. 
of Venezuela. The Antilles have already been mentioned in 
connection with North A., but they belong neatly as much to 
South A., and are indeed supposed at one ^ime to have linked 
the two continents together, converting the Caribbean Sea and 
Gulf of Mexico into landlocked seas or vast lakes. 


The great mmtdtdH chain is the Andes (q. v.), which extends 
from tlm isthmus of POnama, in a triple range, as &r as Boilvu, 
and afterwards in a tingle range to the extremity of the land at 
Tierra del Fuego. It Is almost entirely volcanic, and ranging 
close to the western coast, it exercises a remarkable eflect on the 
climate. The prevailing winds being easterly as far S. neatly as 
Valparaiso, the vapours with which th^ are still loaded after 
passing over the continent are arrested by the mountain height^ 
and the rain being thus all but completely diverted into the 
drainage of the eastern slope, the narrow strip on the western 
side is converted into a sandy deseit. Brazil is partly intersected 
by an intricate and extensive mountain system. * 

As to river systems^ the most gigantic is the Amazdn fq. v.), 
with a drainage area of over 2,000,000 so. miles. It rises at 
a great elevation in Upper Peru, receives at least twenty Iplendid 
rivers, and after a course of 4000 miles it enters the Atlantic 
without delta, discolouring the ocean for a distance of over 4OO 
miles from land. Only inferior to the former is tlie Rio de la 
Plata, or Parana, which rises in Brazil, and has a course of 2150 
miles. Its chief tributaries are the Uruguay, the Salado, the ParUf 
guay, and the Pilcomayo, and it flows into the Atlantic after 
watering the N. W. of La Plata. It is subject to inundations, occa- 
sionally ovei flowing whole provinces many thousand square miles 
in extent. Next in importance is the Orinoco, lying towards the 
N. of the continent. It rises in the Andes, flows through an ex- 
tensive region of impefletrable forest, is connected by a natural 
canal with the Amazon, and enters the Atlantic in the extreme W. 
of Venezuela. It drains an area of 300,000 sq. miles, and is i COO 
miles long, 1000 of which are navigable. There are many other 
large rivers flowing into the Atlantic and the Caribbean Sea, 
some of which exhibit the peculiar phenomenon of anastomo^ 
sis or interlacing ; but on the entire W. side of the Andes 
the only river worth mentioning is the Guayaquil of Ecuador. 
Titicaca is the only lake of great dimensions, and Is 115 miles 
long, from 30 to 60 broad, and at least 13,000 feet above the sea. 

The tabldands in the northern part of South A., and between 
the parallel ridges, are of CTeat elevation. Many are 12,000 feet 
above the sea, and are wdbcultivated regions, containing large 
cities and numerous villages. The tableland of Titicaca, in the 
Bolivian Andes, has an area of 150,000 sq. miles, and is populous 
and productive, being also a great mining centre. Some of 
these plains were inhabited by civilised peoples long before the 
Spanish invasion. In the basins of the Amazon and the Onnoco, 
and in parts of Patagonia and Buenos A3rres, occur many low 
plains. See Pampas, Llanos, and Silvas. 

The zoology of South A. is extensive and peculiar, embracing a 
fourth of all the known mammals, among which, however^ are 
almost none of the wild animals so abundant in Africa and 
Asia. Tlie most powerful of the carnivora is the ja^ar, which 
is indeed the only formidable beast of prey in the vAole conti- 
nent. Of the otiier animals may be mentioned the great tapir, 
peccaries, sloths, ant-eaters, armadilloes ; the llama, the chin- 


chilla, and the monkey. Many of the species are peculiar to 
found elsewhere. Among birds the : 


South A., and are not found elsewhere. Among birds the most 
notable are various punots, humming-birds, flamingoes, toucans, 
and aracaris. Chief among the reptiles are alligators and rattle- 
snakes. 

In South American geology the Cretaceous or Chalk rocks^like 
the Oolitic beds, can be traced from Columbia to Tierra del 
Fuego. The Eocene rocks of ^he Kainozoic Period are also well 
represented. The Recent Period gives us the remains of animals 
belonging to ordeisof mammals which occupy that region in the 
present day, with the addition, that the fossil species present 
the characters of existing species greatly Intensify. Thus the 
|. gigantic extinct sloths, mylodon and megatherium, the extinct 
armadillo-like glyptodon, the extinct llama or auchenia, fea, are 
all represented by less tvpical existing species. 

llie botany or vegetable kingdom in Sojith A. ha a magni* 
fleent development, particulaily in the vast tropical territory E, 
of the Andes, the basins of the Amazon, the Orinoco, and their 
tributaries, where the genera and species are more abundant, the 
forests larger, aitd the forms more gigantic than anywhere in the 
Old World Besides its palms, it has dye-woods of all sorts, cedar, 
mahogany, ebony, &c. ; farther S. are the araucarias of Chili, and 
the l)eech forests of Patagonia. North A. has also a superb flora, 
including the pines and beeches of the Dominion of Canada ; the | 
poplars, pines, oaks, beeches, maples, and hazels of the Uni>» 4 »J 
States; and the dye-woods, rosewood, and ebony ofeMexico. I 
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From, tl^ Almanach de GHha for 1875 ^ the follow^ 
Utatistica 


Bvuil .... 
Venezuela . 

Ouunai Bridhh . 

Guiana, Dutch . 

Guiana, French . 

United Slates of Colombia 
Ecuador 

Peru «... 
Bolivia 

Argentiqe Republic . 
Uruguay . 

Paraguay . 

Ciiili . . . , 

Patagonia . . 

ViSKad Islanda 


SquareMUcs. P^PUlcHoo* CapHila 


Rio de JandcD. 

Georgetovm. 

Paramaribo. 

Cayenne. 

Bogota. 

Quito. 

Lima. 

Chuquisaea. 
Buenos Ayres. 
Monte Video. 
Asuncion. 
Santiago. 



See Humboldt, Examen CriUqxe de VHistoin d de la Gkgrapkk 
At Nemttm CtmHtunt (S voU. 1836-39) , Ma^gor, /y». 
grat of A. from its Discmtry to 1846 ^ vol*. 1847) ; Squier, The 




referred to Bartlett's of AnterkanUms .^^^ York, 

1848), the luinjiua^iH Amrica^Cambridge Etsays{\%^^^ 

audj, R. XHclimaty of Americanisms \At^ ed. Boston 

1877). The habits of the racoon and opossum have given rise to 
many sneoimens, sbme amusing, all picturesque or graphic. From 
the wetUkr.owii habit of these of taking refu^ in a gum-tree when 
pursued, a * gum-game ’ is now the favourite word for any sly 
attetnpt to get out of a difficulty ; a ' tree'd coon ’ is used to 
describe a man who htis bad recourse to his last expedient ; and 
to *bark up the wrong oree,' as the sportsmanWlog occasionally 
doa^ means to go on the wrong track, or pursue an unconclusive 



van A, (i 860 » B* F. de Costa. The PrdColumbian Disetyvery df 
Ao (1867); Distumell, Influence of Climate in North and South 
Ao <1867) ; and Dr. Brinton, The Myths of the New fPbr/rf(i868). 

Ammdloa, Bxitiah, a name strictly applicable only to the 
entire Transatlantic possessions of Britain in North, Central, and 
South A., but generally used as an equivalent for British North 
A«, comJ)rising the whole of the Dominion of Canada, together 
with the still unincorporated colony of N ewfoundland. Although 
inferior^ in population, B. A. is equal in area to the American 
Republic, and greatly superior to any other of the western go- 
vernments. This vast extent of territory yields the utmost variety 
of material products, and embraces many of the most valuable 
commercial and military positions in the New World. For a com- 
plete list4’f the British possessions in A., see the tables in the 
preceding article ; and tor descriptions of the different states, 
see separate articles under their respective heads. I 

Amerioa, Bussian. See United States. 

Amarioa, Spaniah, the name applied to Porto Rico and 
Cuba (q.v.), now all that remains of the Spanish territories, 
which at one time embraced the entire continent. 

Amerioaniain (comp. Scotticism), a term, phrase, or form 
of expression, the use of which is peculiar to America. Formerly 
each division of the Union had its own distinguishing forms 
of expre^ion— those of the Western States having their origin 
usually in character stories, and in the application of the 
habits of animals to human devices under specified conditions ; 
those of tlie New England and maritime States serving to illus- 
trate the contingencies, expedients, triumphs, and vicissitudes of 
commmial life, &c. In our own time, however, so rapid and 
ready is railway communication over the American continent, 
that now true humour may be said to have no locality, and the 
aphorism which springs up this month m California may be 
found flourishing next month in New York, Dr M. Shele de 
New Worlds Scribner, 1873) states that 
td Americanisms are nothing more than 
good old English words.' But the true A. is a manifestation of the 
humour of the country concreted in tlie form of a term or phrase. 
For the mass of Americanisms in common use the re^er is 


taphoritil Ametieanlsmi^ having their origin in humorous 
date for the most part from the western States : thus ' toaehiKno- 
ledge the com * means to confess, to, own a fault ; to * cave hi,* 
to collapse, as the earth sometimes does when ^ caves’ are 
beneath it. To * pull up stakes ' means to padc up and be jpff f 
to * fizzle out,* to be quenched ; to * fix one's flint,’ to settle or 
do for; ^big-bugs’ are people of consequence; ^alKstandiim* 
means without preparation; to ^ hurry up die cakes* is to be, 
active. Among Americanisms may be classed the curious 
Anglo-German patois in use (of necessit]^ by German settlers, 
which is so admirably exemplified in the Ealfads of Nans Brdt* 
mann (see Leland) ; but the extraordinary orthography of 
Artemus Ward, and of Josh Billings, Mark Twain, and oth^ j 
can no more be termed a distinctive A. than the Cpckney spelling I 
of Sam Weller in the PUkutick Papers can be termed an Angli- 
cism. 

AmerFgo Veopueoi, navigator and discoverer, whose Chris- 
tian name has been given to America^ was bom at Florence, of 
a good fiimily, 9th March 1451. At an early age he showed ; 
a liking for the physical sciences, and in 1486 he was en- 
gaged as a factor in a Florentine commercial house in Seville. 


While thus employed, the passion for discovery, which, after 
the great achievement of (Columbus, seems to have inflamed 
all navigators, seized A. He made four voyages to the New 
World in the capacity of naval astronomer, the first and second 
in 1499-1500, in expeditions under the auspices of Spain; and 
the third and fourth in 1501-4, in the service of Portugal. In 
1508 he obtained the appointment of pilot-major under the 
Spanish government. His principal duty in this office, which 
he retained till his death, was to examine persons seeking 
licences as pilots in the use of the astrolabe and quadmnt, and 
in the practice as well as the theory of their business. He died 
at Seville, 22d February 1512. In Germany a confused account 
of A.'s voyages was written by one WaldseemiiUer, who was 
utterly unknown to Vespucci, and who proposed that the new 
region should be called Americi terra. The name passed into 
geographical charts, and so established itself. But Humboldt 


Eos clearly shown {Cosmost Bohn's transl., vol. ii. pp. 676-81) 
that A., who was a man of high character, and greatly esteemed 
by Columbus, was absolutely free from blame in this matter. 

...jli'arBfoort, an old town of Utrecht, in the Netherlands, 
situated on the navigable river F)em, which enters the Zuiderzee. 
It has a beautiful church, with a tower 300 feet high, and carries 
oiVAri important trade in grain, and a considerable manufacture of 
ccftons, woollens, leather, soap, and beer. In the vicinity are 
s^jteral tobacco plantations. A railway connects it with Utrecht 
ana Zwolle. A. is mentioned in documents as far back as 1006, 
but first obtained a town charter in 1259. It is the birthplace 
of the famous statesman Oldcnbameveld. Fop. (1869) 13,298, 
of whom nearly one-half are Catholics. 

Ametabol'ic Iriseots. This name, signifying 'without 
change,' is applied to indicate collectively the three lowest orders 
of insect^ distinguished familiarly by their undergoing no Meta^ 
morpkosis (q. v.) These forms accordingly come from the egg 
in much the same state as that in which they pass their adult 
life, the voung insect not differing from the perfect being save in 
size. The7 may moult frequently during their consequent in- 
crease in size, but the absence of a defined series of changei^ 
such as is seen in the butterfly, beetle, Be., constitutes a marked 
difference between these and higher insects. The A. I. are 
the Mallophaga (bird - lice), Thysanura (spring - tf^), Aptera 

Cice)- 

Aznetlmt, a variety of quartz or rock-cr3r8ta1, of a fine 
purple or bluish- violet colour, extensively used for cutting as a 
gem for personal ornament. The colour of A. is supposed to be 
due to the presence of a minute proportion of manganese in its 
com^sition. The finest A. comes from India, Ceylon, Siberia, 
and Brazil ; but qualities suitable for jewellery 'SEre also found in 
Austria, Saxony, France, and Spain, and a vein of good colour 
exists at Kerry Head, in Ireland. A variety of the sapphire, of 
a purple colour, is known under the name of Oriental A. 

town in the district of the same name, British 
Buttnah, about miles S. of Moulmein by jiver. Founded in 
1826 as the capital of the province of Tenaaserim, and calM 
after the Governor- General. It is now only a summer sanitorium 
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, Ibf thi$ Inhalstaitl of Hoidineio, k ^lot ^nd telegnph station. 

Of A.| lying betn^een the mvma Mountains and the 
, Qulfef Ifasitthaii, hat ad area of 15,205 tq. miles. Pop. (1876) 
*Zhc tmjde pradttcts are rice and teak, the chief 
toam » Mottlmein (q. v.). In 1875-^76 the exports were valued 
at 184,006 j the imports at ^598,Ooa 

iUnlievst^ a town in Hampshire, Massachusetts, U. S., on a 
tiibu^ of the Connecticut, 82 miles W. of Boston. It has a 
Considerable and increasing trade. Pop. (1870)4635* A»CoU 
one of the most dourishing colleges in America, is situated 
near A., and was founded in 1821. It has fifteen professors, 
and possesses a large library, a museum, and an astronomical 
observatory. 

Am'iena, capital of the department of Somme, and of the for- 
mer province of Picardy, P'rance, is situated on the river Somme, 
in the midst of a richly-cultivated plain. It is a junction for 
numerous railways, and has considerable manufacturing activity, 
especially in textile fabrics. Its grandest building is the cathe- 
dral, a magnificent si>ecimen of Gothic architecture, built 1220- 
88 by Robert de Luzarche, Thomas de Cormon, and his son 
Renault. It is the birthplace of Peter the Hermit, but is l>est 
known from the Peace of A., signed here March 27, 1802, be- 
tween England, France, Spain, and Holland. In the war of 
1870 it was taken by General Manteuffel. A. is a very old city. 
It was known to the Romans under the name of Sanuirobriva, 
and was the capital of the Ambiani in Gallia Belgica in Caesar’s 
time. After many vicissitudes, it was Anally brought under the 
authority of the French crown by Louis XL in 1477. Pop. 
(1872) 54i499- 

Amiot or Amyot, Joseph, a French Jesuit missionary in 
China, at Toulon in 1718, sailed for the East in 1750, and 
died at Pekin in 1794. He was the Arst to make known, in any- 
thing like an exact and scholarly manner, the literature and his- 
tory of the Chinese, and later sinologues have liberally availed 
themselves of his labours. His most important works are his 
translation of part of the Chinese classics on military art {Art 
Miiitaire des Chinois^ Paris, 1772) ; Abr^gi Historique des 
Principaux Traits de la Vie de Conjfucius (Paris, 1787) ; Dictim^ 
mire Tartan- Mandschou Fran^ais (Paris, 1789) ; and Alphabet 
lartare-Mandschou (1807). Numerous essays, treatises, ic., of 
A. am to be found scattered through the sixteen volumes of 
Mlmoires concertiant THistoire^ les Sciences^ les ArtSf etles Usages 
des Chinois (Paris, 1776-1814). 

Amleth, or Hamleth, Prince of Jutland, the original of 
Stiakespeare’s Hamlet, assigned to the 2d c. B.C., but now gene- 
rally regarded as a purely mythical personage. Saxo-Gramma- 
ticus says he was the son of Horvendill and Gerutha ; and that 
after his father’s assassination by bis uncle Fengo, who then 
married Gerutha, he feigned madness to secure his own safely. 
His slabbing a spy found hiding among some straw, and his 
reproaching his mother till she promised to aid him in avenging 
his father’s death, and man^r other incidents, are reproduced in 
Shakespeare’s play. Tradition still points out the tomb of A., 
and the spot where his father was assassinated. 

Amlwoh, a . town of Anglesey, N. Wales, 20 miles N.E. of 
Holyhead. It lies on the N. coast of the island, and near it are 
the rich copper mine^ of the Parys Mountain. There are several 
smelting-furnaces, and alum and vitriol works. A. has a large 
harbour, and is the terminus of the Chester and Holyhead Rail- 
way. Along with Beaumaris, Holyhead, and Llangefni it returns 
one member to Parliament. Pop. (1871) 2968. 

Axnmaaa'ti, Bartolome'o, a Florentine sculptor and 
architect, born 1511, died 1592, He decorated the Capitol with 
sculptures for Pope Julius HI., was employed as arwitect by 
Cosmo de Medici, and completed the famous Pitti Palace. An 
ardent admirer of Michael Angelo, his architectural works evince 
magniAcence of conception. His bronzes are admired for their 
delicacy. 

Ammmgau. See Obxr-Ammergau. 

A lninlii^ ua Varoelli'^ui, a Roman historian of the 4th c., 
and the last Roman writer who composed a secular history in 
Latin. According to Libanins, he was boxTi at Antioch in Syria 
aimt 320 A. i>. The greater part of the life of A. was passed In 
miUtaiy service. He took part in the unfortunate expedition of 


e iati against the Penlaiis, and subsequently served under Va- 
tittian Vafons^ Gratian^ and Hieodosius^ who ascended tlie 
throne in 379. His last years, however, were spent at Rome in 
literary leisure. A.’s work, entitled Ferum Gestarum Libri 
XXXL^ is reckoned a sequel to Tacitus, whose style he unsuc- 
cessfully imitates ; but the Arst thirteen books, embracing Roman 
history from 91 A.D., when Tacitus stops, to 352 a,d., are lost. 
The remaining eighteen, however, from 352 to 37^ in spite of 
certain lacuna or gaps, are invaluable as tlie records of events of 
which the author was mainly an eyewitness. His geographical, 
pchseological, and ethnological digressions jpOssess the greatest 
interest, as, for instance, his chapters on the Saracens, the Huns, 
the Germans, &c., and on Egypt, Persia, Pontus, and Thrace. 
The question has becfi much discussed whether A. was a pagan 
or Chnstian, but it remains undecided. The best edition of his 
history is that by Wagner and Erfurdt (3 vols., Leipr. 1808). 

j Am'mon, or Amim, a god of Egypt, holding the highest rank, 

and whose name signiAes the unreveaied. The Greeks identiAed 
him with Zeus, and the Romans with jupiier ; hence his city, 
No-Amon (Nah. iii. 8), is Ininslated into Greek hj Diospolis. 
His peculiar residence was Thebes, but his worship spread to 
Greece and Rome, and his temples were numerous and splendid. 
He is confounded with two other deities, the sun-god Ra, and 
Kneph. 

• Ammon, Christoph Friedrich von, a learned German 
theologian, bom at Baireuth, Janu^ 16, 1766, died at Dresden, 
May 21, 1850, is best known by his work on the Fortbildung des 
Christenthums zur IVeltreligim {* Development of Christianity 
as a Universal Religion,’ 4 vols., Leipz. 1833-40), in which he 
seeks to show that the highest outcome of theology is to recon- 
cile the gradual development of the Christian doctrines of faith 
with the continual progress of science. Of his other works the 
chief are Entwurf einer rein Biblischen Tkeologie (* Scheme of a 
pure Biblical Theology,’ 3 vols., G6tt. 1801-2) ; Wissensehaft 
licher Entiourfder Christ 1 . Sittenlehre {* A ScientiAc Scheme ol 
Christian Ethics,’ 6 vols., Erl. 1793) » Handbuch der ChristL 
Sittenlehre (* Handbook of Christian Ethics,’ 3 vols*, Leipz. 1823, 
2d cd. 1838) ; Jxben Jesu (* Life of Jesus,’ 2 vols., Leipz. 1842- 
44); and Die fVahre und Fahche Orthodoxie (* The True and the 
False Ortliodox,* Leipz. 1849). His second son, Friedricli August 
A. (born 1799, died 1861), was a well-known writer on medical 
subjects in Germany. 

AmmonflS’mia is poisoning of the blood by the accumulation 
of carbonate of ammonia, resulting from the decomposition of 
urea in cases of suppression of the functions of the kidney. See 
URiEMiA ; Kidney, Diseases of. 

Ammo’nia is a gaseous compound of nitrogen and hydrogen. 
Solution of A. has probably been known from the earliest ages, 
but it is Arst mentioned by the alchemist Raymond Lully in the 
13th c,, who obtained it by distilling urine. The solution was 
called by him Mercurius vel spiriius animalis. Basil Valentine, 
in the 15th c., prepared solution of A. from sal-ammoniac, but 
retained Lully’s name for it. Bergmann (1782) Arst called it A., 
either from A., a Cyrenoic territory, or from Ammon, a title of 
Jupiter, A. occurs in nature combined with acids. Air con- 
tains very small quantities of carbonate of A. ; drinking-water 
very frequently nitrate or nitrite of A.'; and free or uncombined 
A. is always evolved from decomposing animal matters. A. is 
now prepared from coal-tar, which contains considerable quan- 
tities. The tar is washed with dilute hydrochloric acid, which 
combines with the A. to form chloride of ammonium (sal-ammo- 
niac), a very soluble salt, whilst the tar remains undissolwBl. Ihe 
solution is siphoned off from the tar, evaporated to a sufficient 
'extent, and allowed to cool, when the sal-ammoniac separates in 
crystals. A. is prepared from sal-ammoniac by heating the 
latter with slaked lime ; chloride of calcium remains in the 
retort, whilst A. escapes as a gas. In manufactories this opera- 
tion is carried out in iron vessels. 

A. is a colourless gas, lighter than air (sp. gr. *59 rel. to air), 
and of suffocating, characteristic smell. It is exceedingly soluble 
in water, z volume of that liquid dissolving 670 volumes of the 
gas at ordinary temperature. Strong solution of A. is known in 
pharmacy as liquor ammonia. The diaracters of the solution 
are those of a true alkali (see Alkali) ; it has a soapy, caustic 
taste, corrodes organic tissues, restores the blue colour to litmiu;, 
reddened by an acid, and combines with acids to fornymportanl 
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and well-marked salts. It precipitates many metals from sola- 
ttos of their salts, as hydrates (hydrated oxides), and for this 
reason is a valuable reagent in chemical analysis. 

Solution of A. is used in medicine both externally and inter- 
nally. Hartshorn and oil is a kind of soap prepared by mixing 
liquor ammonia with olive oil. 

A. (gas) is composed of 14 parts by weight of nitrogen to 3 
parts of hydrogen, and is represented the formula NHs. 

The salts of A. are numerous, and in many cases important. 
Sulphate of A. is largely used as a manure. Carbonate of A., 
or common smelling-salts, is a valuable medicine ; its solution is 
known as sal-volatile. Nitrate <>f A. is resolved by heat into 
* laughing-gas * and water. ClUoride of ammonium, besides 
being the chief source of A. itself, is eaten by the peasants of 
Russia instead of common salt The salts of A. resemble very 
closely the corresponding salts of potassium, and are regarded by 
chemists as compounds in which the group NH4 (ammonium) 
plays the part of a metal. This group, however, is only known 
m combination. 

Ammoni'acum, a drug obtained from Dorema ammoniacum^ 
an Umbelliferous plant, native of Persia. When the stem is 
punctured, the milky juice exudes in tears, and becomes yellowish 
on exposure, forming the gum-resin, like Asafeetida (q. v.) The 
A. is also obtained ^om Ferula lingiiana, another Umbelliferous 
plant, found in the northern parts of Afnca. 

Am'monites, a race descended from Ben-ammi, the son of 
Lot, occupying the desert district to the E. of Gad. They waged 
incessant wariare against the Israelites, and were defeated suc- 
cessively by Jephthah, Saul, David, Uzziah, and Jotham, and, 
after the captivity, by Judas Maccabecus, after whose time they 
disappear from history, and were probably merged in the general 
bod/ of Syro- Arabians. According to Josephus, Antiochus the 
Great destroyed the walls of Rabbah, their capital (B.C. 198). 
Their chief deity was Milcom, or Moloch. 

AxnmoiliteSi a family of extinct Tetrabranchiate, or * four- 
gilled ' cuttlefishes, or Cephalopoda, 
represented in a fossil state by their 
many-chambered shells. They form 
the type of the family Ammonituia, 
which differed from the family JVau- 
iilida — including the existing pearly 
nautilus — in possessing the s^ta^ or 
partitions between the cliambers of 
the shell, of a folded or complex 
nature. The stphuncle^ or tube |»ss- 
ing through the septa, and bringing 
the chambeis into communication, 
pierced the septa on their external 
or dorsal aspects. The A. form fossils 
pre-eminently characteristic of the 
Mesozoic rocks, but they first appear 
Ammonttei (Cenititeb) in the Low'er Silurian formations 
{Baciriies)^ and in the U pper Silurian 
rocks also (GoniatUesy They became extinct at the close of the 
Cretaceous or Chalk Period. Baculites, hamites, scaphites, turri- 
lites, &c., are genera included in this family. 

Axnmo'nium, an oasis in the Libyan Desert, 6 miles long 
and 3 broad, has a place in history as the site of a temple dedi- 
cated to Amun or, Ammon, the Egyptian Jupiter, and famous for 
its oracle, to which pilgrims resoi led from all parts of ^Ethiopia 
and Egypt. When Alexander the Great visited the spot in the 
Lcmrse of his conquest of Egypt, the priests saluted him as the 
son of the god. The rums of the temple, which was not large, 
still exist, and prove its Egyptian order and character, but Greek 
influences (from Cyrene) affected the worship at an early 
period. There are numerous springs and fountains in A., one of 
which, called the * Fountain of the Sun,’ is somewhat tepid, and 
at night is distinctly warmer than the surrounding atmosphere. 
In the time of Herodotus the inhabitants were partly Egyptian 
and partly ^Ethiopian. The soil was and is extremely fertile, 
producing dales in vast quantities, pomegranates, and other 
fruits, wmch are exported by caravans to Egypt and the ports of 
the Mediterranean. A. is still governed by Rs own sheikhs, who 
pay tnbnie to the Khedive of Egypt. * 

» AxnmoUus flaooaa, who founded the Neoplatonic School, 
flourished in the 3d c. a.d. In his youth he was a porter si 


Alexandria^ whence the appellation of Saceas, t.A, sack-canier* 
He was bom of Christian parents, but is said to have apostA** 
tieed, though this is denied both by Eusebius and Jerotae^ His 
system was eclectic, and attempted to harmonise the tenets of the 
various schools, especially those of Plato and Aristotle. Lon- 
ginus, Herennius, Orijgen, and Plotinus were his niost diitin- , 
guished pupUs. He died a.d. 243, leaving no written exposition 
of his system. 

Amxnopli'ill^ a genus of grasses. A, arundinacea, or 
pMmtna arenaria, is called marrem, sea-reed, or mat-grass, ahd 
is extensively planted both in England and in Holland to bind 
sandbanks, and prevent the sand being blown inland. 

Amxnuni'tion, the general name given to explosive sub- 
stances and projectiles used with cannon, rifles, and fowling- 
pieces, and comprising gunpowder and its modem substitutes 
gun-cotton, gun-felt, and woud-powder, shot, shell, caps, wads, 
bullets, &:c., either apart or combined in a cartridge. In warfare 
A. forms one of the most important parts of the equipment of an 
army, whether for offence or defence, while the usefulness to 
mankind in general ns an aid in the destruction of the more 
dangerous animals, and in procuring game for food, can hardly 
exaggerated. The A. for the British army, navy, and reserve 
forces is made up chiefly in the Royal Laboratory at WoolWich, 
where immense quantities of all kinds required for military pur- 
poses are kept in store, and distributed to the various station^ 
and depots occupied by our troops at home and abroad as 
occasion requires. The diffeient kinds of A. in use will be de- 
scribed under their proper heads. 

Amne'aia is a peculiar condition met w'ith in persors suffering 
from certain kinds of brain disease, in which the person has 
entirel^r forgotten the meanings of woids. He cdiniot think 
intelligibly in words. He may repeat woids after another with- 
out attaching any meaning to them. Along with this condition 
the mental powers are usually considerably impaired. A. is not { 
to be confounded with aphasia. See Aphasia. ' 

Amnesty (Gr, amnestic^ forgetfulness, f.r., of wrong done) 
is a political term denoting an act of pardon or oblivion for 
offences committed against the state. Sometimes an A. ex- 
cludes from its operation paiticular individuals, who are then 
mentioned by name. Instances of such exclusion occur in the 
I'-rtory of every nation that has witnessed violent rlianges, as in 
me case of William Wallace in Scotland, and of the English 
'regicides* at the lestoration of Chatles 11. 

Am'xiion is one of the embryonal sacs developed from the 
exteinal germinal la)rer of tlie embryo of a vertebrate animal, and 
ultimately enclosing it. See Embryo. It contains a fluid called 
liquor amnii, in which the embryo floats consisting of water hold- 
ing in solution about 3 per cent, of solid mattei, composed chiefly 
of urea, uric acid, allantoin, chloride of sodium, and sulphate and 
phosphate of lime. The A. sui rounds not only the embryo of the 
mammal, but also that of birds and reptiles. Amphibians and 
fish, however, which are developed in watci, have no A. For a 
description of the relations and functions of the A., see Embryo. 

AmoT, or Amiil, a town in the province of Mazanderah, 
Pcisia, on the Heraz, 12 miles from its mouth on the Caspian. 
It is partly decayed, but still has considerable trade. The only 
notame building is the mausoleum of Mir Burzuk, a king of A. 
who died in 1378. A bridge of twelve arches spans the Heraz. 
Near A. much rice and cotton are produced, and there are here 
native cannon-foundries. Pop. 35,000 or 40,000, but greatly 
less in summer, when many of the inhabitants retire to the 
Elburz Mountains. A, was founded in 793 by Harfin al 
Rashid. 

Amo'mum, a genus of plants belonging to the order Zingi- 
beracea. They are natives of warm countries, and are highly 
aromatic. Cardamoms and Grains of Paradise Spice (q. v.) are 
yielded by several species of A. 

Axnoo/, or Amur (believed to be a corruption of Mamu^ 
the name given to it by the natives near its mouth), a great river 
of North-Eastern Asia, and politically interesting as in part 
marking the line of the Russian advance in the East. Its remotest 
head-water, the Kerlon (known in its lower course as the Atgoun), 
rises in the Kentei Khan, or Great Kingan of the Chinese, and 
flows 970 miles N.E. to its junction with the Shilka at Ust 
Strelka. Here tlie A. proper b^ns, and from this point its 
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I6im mchea txt measiiv^. TH« A. flows B. and S.£.» ve- 
MVint; from the N. the piteyjt, 540;aiUS8, ood the Bereye, 
miles, mid the Snngmi from m S., miles %om Ust 
Steeikfi. It ihen flows N^E., receiving the Usun, to its eih- 
biolttehare in the Gulf of Tartary, between the seas of Japan 
li^gth Of A* bdow USt Strelka, 1890 miles; 
total length from source of Kerlon, a86o miles. It is navigable 
by Steamboat for 2200 miles, is the highway of considerable 
tniide, and in its lower course flows through cultivable, well- 
W^ed lands. It drains an area of 766,000 sq. miles. By 
die treaty of Pekin (1st January 1861) the course of the A. was 
' recognised os forming the boundary between the Rasaian and 
Chinese empires from Ust Strelka to the confluence of the Usuri, 
a distance of 1179 miles. See Collins' Exfloration of tJie A, 
River (New York, 1858), and Ravenstein^s Russiatts on the 
A. (Lond. z86i.) 

Amoor Territories. The ukase of 3i8t December 1858 
provides that the A. T. shall be divided into the * Province of 
the Amoor,' with an area of 164,000 sq. miles, and the Man> 
time Province of Eastern Siberia,' embracing the N. portion of 
Sakhalin, several maritime districts, together with IGimchatka 
and the Kurile Islands, area 744,715 sq. miles. Total pop. 
(1867) 22,297, chiefly Tungus. Principal port, Vladivostock, m 
communication with Europe by China submarine cable in 1872. 
This port was a station 01 observation of the transit of Venus, 
December 1874. See SchreneVa Reism und Forschungai in 

I Amoor, 1858^7 (4 vols. 1869I, and Atkinson's Travels in the 
Region of the Amoor (Lond. 1868). 

Am'oritee ('highlanders’), a powerful Canaanitish nation, 
who perhaps originally occupied the hilly regions of Judah and 
Ephraim ; at least they are found there on their first mention in 
Scripture. Afterwards they may have extended themselves to 
the pa-'iturc-lands of the Trans- Jordanic plateau. At any rate, it 
was here that the Israelites first encountered and vanquished them, 

, ' when ruled over by Sihon, King of lleshbon, and Og, King of 
Bashan. Their lands were divided among Gad, Reuben, and 
Manassch. Those dwelling W. of the Jordan oflered a fierce 
and obstinate resistance to Joshua,, and were never wholly extir« 
paled. 

' Amoro'so, in music, tenderly, aflcctionately. 

Amor'pha, a genus of Leguminous shrubs, natives of N. 
America.^ The species are very ornamental. A, frtUicosa is 
common in gardens. A kind of Indigo (q. v.) is prepared from 
its yogng branches. 

Amorphophallus, a genus of Araccous plants. See A&um. 

! A'moa, a Hebrew prophet, flourished about 800 B.c. He was 
a herdsman of Tekoa, near Bethlehem, which accounts for his fre- 
<^uent allusions to rural pursuits and natural objects. The flrst 
six chapters of his prophetical writings denounce the idolatry of 
Israel ; the remaining three contain visions of its overthrow and 
final restoration. The style is clear and vigorous, and the canoni- 
city of the book is not disputed. 

Amo/, a fortifled city and seaport in the province of Fukien, 
China, built on an island of the same name, which lies in a 
small boy at the mouth of the Kiu-long-Kiang, ^posite For- 
mosa, 320 miles N.E. of Canton, and 135 S. W. of Foochow. It 
[ is divided by a hilly ridge into an outer and inner town, each 
^ having a capital harbour. For upwards of a thousand years it 

t has been an important trading-place, and it was one of the five 

seaports opened up by the treaty with Britain concluded at Nan- 
kin in 1841. It was captured and plundered in 1853 by the 
Tae-ping rebels. The town is described by Mr Fortune as per- 
haps tiie dirtiest in the world. The chief imports are cotton- 
twist, British long cloths, rice, beans, and peas ; exports — tea, 
sugar, paper, grass-cloths, and gold-leaf. Tlie. value of the im- 
ports, which are almost entirely English, was (1873) 

Fop. (Overland China Mail, June 8, 1872) 350,000. ' 

AfiOrfl Karie, a French naturalist and mathema- 
tician, bom at Lyon, January 20, 1775. After giving for some 
tiii« private instractions in mathematics at Lyon, he repaired 
to Paris in 1805, Awi soon distinguished hims6lf by his success as 
a teacher in L'Ecole Polytechnique. His first publication was 
his Cons^^thm sur la Thhrie MathhnaHque du (1802}. 


In 1814 be beeeittb a member of tbd Acedemy of Sciences, and 
in 1824 Professor of Physics in tlie Cofl^ de Fnmoe. He 
died at Marseille, June IC^ 1S36. His jresearches in elcctro- 
dvnamics payed the way for the experim^s of Faradav, and 
his contributions to natural science were numerous and valuable. 

It would be impossible in our limits to give a list of his essays 
memoirs, demonstrations, &c* Perhaps the most important are his 
Rectieil it Observations Electro^Dymmiqttes (Pail^ and his 
ThSrie des PhSnomhtes Electro-Dynamipus (Patii^ 183O). A.'s 
character was a singularly beautiful one. He ikOited a passion 
for science with an ardour of religious faith, rare in. any country, 
and particularly in France. A most interesting account of his 
life and labours appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes (Feb- 
niary 15, 1837) from the pens of MM. Sainte-Beuve and littrd. 

Ampbre, Jean Jacques Antoine, son'of the preceding, 
was born at Lyon, 12th August 1800. Educated at Paris under 
the eye of his father, he devoted himself zealously to the study 
of the literatures 'of Germany and England, and in 1830 J>e*^ 
came a lecturer on literature at Marseille. In 1833 he succeeded 
Andrieux in the College de France, and in 1847 was elected | 
a member of the French Academy. In addition to his purely | 
literary works, among w'hich maybe mentioned De la IMtlraturt 1 
Franfaise dans ses Rapports avec les Literatures Etran^hes au 
Moyen Age (Paris, 1833), Histoire LiiUraire de la France avant le 
dousieme Sikle (Paris, 1839), and Sur la Formation de la Langue 
Franeaise (Paris, 1841), he published in the Revue des Deux 
Maudes, in 1844, a well-written series of articles on his travels 
in Egypt and Nubia. On his return from his travels he de- 
voted himself to the study of hieroglyphics, and acquired much 
facility in deciphering them. He died at Pau, March 27, 1864, 

Ampbib'ia (Gr. ampki, both ; bios, life), a class of Verte- 
brate animals (represented by frogs, toads, newts, sirens, &c.), 
and distinguished by the fact of its members always possess!^ 
gills in early life, and lungs in adult life, whether the gills persist 
or not. The skin is for the must part destitute of scales, or 
other form of exoskcleton. The heart is three-chambered, and 
the circulation of imperfect nature. The skull is joined to the 
spine by two articular processes or ^condyles.' No fin-rays are 
ever developed. See Batrachia. 

Amphiooslia (Gr. amphi, both; koUos, hollow), a name 
applied to those vertebra or segments of the spine of Vertebrate 
animals which are of bi-concave shape— that is, hollowed at 
cither end. In fishes this conformation is well seen. When two 
such vertebrae are articulated together, a cup-like cavity is formed 
by the approximation of the hollowed ends, and this form 
joint gives great mobility to the spine, as required for tl^e move- 
ments of the tail of fishes in swimming. In fishes, the cup-like 
cavity thus formed is filled with a gelatinous fluid, a * universal,* 

‘ water,' or ‘ ball-and-socket ' joint being thus formed. In Certain 
amphibians and reptiles, amphicoelous vertebrse are also found. 
This name is also applied to indicate an extinct group of croco- 
diles in which the vertebrae were of this description. TeUosau* 
rus is an example of this latter group. 

Amphic'tyonic Ooiincil, a celebrated council of ancient 
Greece. Its origin is obscure, but the common legend was that 
it received its name from Amphictyon, son of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha. Originally it assembled at Delphi, but latterly also at 
a village called Anthela, near Thermopylsc. It was composed of 
representatives of twelve tribes, or, according to iEsenine^ of 
eleven ; these were the Thessalians, Boeotians, Dorians, loniana, 
Perrhtebians, Magnetes, Locriaus, CEtseans, Phthiots, Malians, 
and Phocians. Demosthenes, again, excludes the Thessal^s, 
and some other authorities include the Dolopians. The objects 
of the council were to protect the temples, and to promote the 
worship of Ceres and of the Delphic Apollo, and to determine 
and arrange points of international law, Uie influence of the 
council appears to have been highly beneficial, by giving a 
national unity to the various tribes of which the Greek nation 

[ w'as composed. It seems also to have had a humanising effect 
in softening the lawless and aggressive spirit of the Greeks 
towards those not of the Greek name. The council survived 
the independence of Greece. So late as the battle of Actium, 
we find Augustus claiming a place in it for his new city of 
Nicopolis, and representatives continued to be sent at least I 

I as late as the age of the Antonincs. It is even probable that 
the A. C. continued to drag out a meaningless exisft$nce till 
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the overthrow of PagSDUin. See Tittmanoi iUn Bund der 
AmpMJi^pnm (Berl 1812). 

Attipihip'oliit an ancient city of Macedonia, situated on the 
left bank of the Strymon, just below its tgeess from Lake Kerkine 
(now Takino), and about three miles from its mouth. It was 
founded by a Thracian colony, and formed an emporium for the 
woods of Kerkine and the gold mines of Mount Pangaeus. It 
received its name from being nearly surrounded by the Strymon 
(Gr, amphi, around, and polis^ a cit^/. After repeated efforts A. 
was taken, 437 B.q., by the Athenians, from whom it was 
wrested, 424 BX., by the Spartan Brasidas. The treaty of An- 
talcidas restored it to Athens, but it was again captured by Philip 
of Macedon. The Komans made it the capital of Macedonia. 
It is now a mere village, occupied mainly by Turks, and bears 
the name in Greek of Neokhorto, in Turkish Jeni'Keui^ *New 
Town.* 


Amphithe'atre, a building used by the .Romans for their* 
gladiatorial contests and other spectacles. In early times it was 

made of timber ; but 
.rf . accidents arising from 

” fire and instability, 

amphitheatres were 
afterwards usually 
made of brick or 
stone. They \Vere 
often very costly and 
magnificent; the Co- 
losseum of Rome, 
still in excellent pre- 
servation, being capa- 
ble of holding over 
85,000 people. It 
was finished in the 
reign of Titus, who 
celebrated its dedica- 
tion by the slaughter 
of 5000 wild beasts. 
The amidiitheatres of Verona 
Both arc in 



Amphitheatre. 


It is 620 feet long by 513 broad, 
and of Nismes in Languedoc are also noteworthy, 
good preservation. In England, those of Dorchester, Silchestcr, 
and Cirencester may interest the antiquary. 

Asnphitrl'te, in Greek nwthology, the daughter of Nereus 
and Doris, or, as others say, ofOceanus andl'ethys, was the wife 
of Poseidon, and goddess of the Mediterranean, though repre- 
sented by later poets as the goddess of the ocean in general. 
She is sometimes figured in ancient art seated 011 a triton, and 
having a trident in her hand. 


Ampbiu'ma, a genus of Amphibian vertebrata included in 
the order Urodela (' tailed *), and distinguished by the perennial 
or persistent nature of the gills— or at least of the gill apertures 
-»with which in early life, like all other amphibians, they are 
provided. The A. is exclusively found in N. America, and lives 
m the mud of shallow rivers. The limbs are of small size. The 
eyes are small ; eyelids being absent. These forms may attain 
a considerable size, the A. tridaciylum frequently averaging 
three feet in length. 

Ain'phora (Gr. amphi, on both sides ; pherOf to carry), a large 
pitcher-shaped vessel, used by the Greeks and Romans, with a 
narrow neck and two handles, and tapering below for insertion 
into a stand. It was also a measure for liquids, the Greek A. 
being nine and the Roman six English gallons. 

Amplifloa'tion, in rhetoric, is the enhancing of an idea or 
statement by presenting it with numerou.s accessories, and an 
accumulation of details to make a stronger impression. Exag’. 
gtyathn is a vicious mode of A. 


Am'plitude, in astronomy, is the „distance of the point at 
which a heavenly body rises or sets from the E. or W. point 
of the horizon. It also indicates the distance, angular or other- 
wise, between the extreme positions assumed by an oscUlatiag or 
vilnating body. 

Ampulla, a bottle, usus.Uy of glass or earthenware, narrow 
at the mouth, and swelling in the mmdle, used by the Romans to 
hold liquids, especially the oil with which they anointed their 
bodies aflef bathing. • This was the A. oUaria, Numerous spe- 
cimens are to be found m collections OT antiquities, 
pc , ^ 
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The ongu^t with which the kings of France wore anointed id 
their coronation was contained in the A. Emmsis, believed to' 
have been conveyed from heaven by a dove. It was shattenjd in 
the great revolution of 1789. 

AmpulUo are dilatations seen in the tnembtanous portions of . 
the semicircular canals in the internal ear. See Ear. 


Amputation is the removal or separation of a part of the 
body. The term is usually applied to the removal of a limb* 

A. may be performed by one ot four methods, viz.— (i) the cir- 
cular method; (2) the oval method: (3) by flaps of various 
shapes and sizes ; and (4) by making flaps > i the skin and a cir- 
cular cut through the muscles. The most important are — (i.) 

The circular method. The skin and fat are divided by a circular 
sweep of the knife, and dissected upwards a certain distance, 
varying according to circumstances. The muscles are then cut 
by another circular movement of the knife, the bone is laid bare, 
and sawn through as high up as possible. By this method abun- 
dant covering is obtained for the bone or bones, but the cicatrix 
is liable to be puckered. (2.) The oval method is simply a modi- 
fication of that just described, but the sweep of the knife is oval 
instead of being circular. (3.) Flap A. This consists of mak- 
ing one or more flaps for covering the bone. There are three 
varieties: (a.) The double •Jlap A,, in which two flaps of 
equal size are made by transfixing with the knife the skin and 
muscles, and then cutting from within outwards, (b.) The reel- 
augular flap^ first devised by Mr Teale of Leeds, in which a long 
rectangular flap is cut from that side of the limb where the parts 
are generally devoid of large blood-vessels and nei-ves uhiie the , 
short flap is made from the textures on the other LicU- .,r*he h:r.h, j 

the length and breadth of the longer flap being equal :r> <irlf 1 

the circumference of the limb at the poin* of V , uio t.rjo 
short flap one-fourth of the length of the long one. (r.) By 'Jia j 
long flap, employed in such places as the shoulder or hip, wlic^e | 
only one flap can be made. Teale’s method of iht :ti< gular ' 
flap is said to have the advantages of securing a pi *1 covering for ' 
the end of the bone, a dependent opening lor suppurative dis- : 
charges which may form during healing, and a cicatrix free from i 
pressure. Datfj^ers of A. The primary danger is hsemor- 
rhage during the operation. This is arrested as far as possible I’ 
by the Tourniquet (q.v.), or by manual compression by the fingers ^ 
of assisto^s on the principal blood-vessel. Alter A. in unhealthy ' 
siibjedto, Itnion of the flaps may not take place by what is called 1 
the ‘first intention,* but there maybe profuse suppuration, i 
Sometimes, in bad hygienic conditions, erysipelas, with slougb [ 
ing of the textures of the stump, may set in. The end of the Y 
limb, after removal of a portion, is called the stump. It thould 
be formed of tissue able to bear compression, so as to admit of 
the use of an artificial limb. Mortality after A. This will be 
seen from the following table, from Erichsen’s Science and Art of ' 
Surgeiy^ vol. i. 35. It is compiled from various British, Conti- 
nental, and American sources, and gives the results of over 9000 
cases 



Cases. 

Deaths. 

Per cent. 


n? 

S8 

49-5 


13^9 

37S 

28*4 


1059 

109 

IO ‘2 


46 

«9 

41*3 


3477 

1224 

35'2 


. 3006 

98s 

32*7 


Seat. 

Shoulder-joint, 

Arm, 

Forearm, . 

Hip-joint, . 

Thigh, . 

Leg, 

This table clearly shows an increase in the mortality a.s the 
operation approaches the trunk. It is also found that age, 
general health, and the hygienic conditions in which the patient 
is placed, and also the scat of the A., whether the operation is 
done for disease or injury, and the time of the operation after the 
duration of the disease or the occurrence of the injury, materially 
affect the result of the operation. 

Amritair* (* city of immortality*), a flourishing city and capi- 
tal of a district of the same name in the Punjab, 44 i^es N.E. 
of Lahore, on the Scinde, Punjab, and Dell4 Railway. It is the 
sacred capital of the Sikhs, and its pool of immortality is held in 
greatest reverence. The multitude of pilgrims visiting A. early 
made it a centre of commerce, and it is now one of the richest 
cities in Northern India. It has a prosperous trade in shawls and 
Cashmere laffiron, and considerable manufactures of cotton and 
silk goods. Pop. (1868) 135,812. The government district of 
A. has an area of i$^6sq. miles; 
was acquired by the British in 1848. 


pop, (1868) 832,750. It 
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. jBamuel, ihmdus as an engraver of the works of 

11 iorwaJds<»n aiid'Rap)uiel» a&dsomedme Professor of Engraving 
at the Academy of Ai^» Munidi, was bom at Schinsnach in 
SwitseHandy. 17th December 1 791, and died at Munich, .x8th May 
,1849. His < 4 iief works are engravings of a *Ma^alen,* by 
Caiip Dolce ; of * Alexander’s Triumphal Procession/ by Thor* 
waldsen; of the * Burial of Christ/ ‘ Holy Family/ and ‘ Ma- 
donna di Casa Tempi,’ by Raphael; and of Overbeck’s famous 
‘ Triumph of Religion in the Arts/ 

Amsterdam (the dam of the Amstel), the capital of the 
Netherlands, and chief city in the province of Holland, stands 
on the S. bank of the Ij or Y, an arm of the Zuiderzee, where 
the Amstel Hows into it. The city, which is almost entirely 
built upon piles, is in the form of a crescent, and is divided 
by the river and canals into 90 small islands. With its abun- 
dant spires, toll masts of ships, and brick-built houses, with 
their gables towards the streets, A. has a striking and picturesque 
appearance. The two principal canals are the Hecrengracht 
and the Keizer’sgracht. There are about 300 bridges, one of 
which, the Hoge Sluis, is about 600 feet long, and has 35 arches, 
II of which are passable by large ships. New ‘dams’ have also 
recently been constructed, forming basins with room for nearly 
1000 ships. The palace, formerly the Stadhuis (town hall), is a 
magnificent pile, remarkable for its coronation hall, above 100 
feet long, lined witli white mnrlde. Among ecclesiastical edifices 
the most noteworthy is the Ni^uwe Kerb (New Chuich), founded 
in 1408, in which arc the tombs of Admiral de Kuyter and the 
poet Vondcl. A. also possesses an Exchange (finished in 1S45), 
an Academy of Arts and Sciences, three museums (the last, the 
Musmm Peodor^ dating from 1866), several theatres, numerous 
charitable institutions, &c. It is the lieadquarters of the Nether- 
lands Trading Company, a corporation whose monopoly expired 
at the cr l of 1874, of the West India Company, and other com- 
mercial associations. The manufactures of A. are very impor- 
tant, and include the making of damasks and velvets, cotton- 
spinning, sugar-refilling, the cutting of precious stones, printing, 
type-founding, the making of plate, &c. In 1875 entered 
the port 1054 vessels of 415,034 tciv*. The pop. of A. in 1875 
was 289,982, of whom the majority are Dutch Calvinists, the re- 
mainder being Roman Catholics, Lutherans, Jews, Baptists, &c. 

In the 1 2th c. A. was merely a fishing- village. It was walled 
and fortified in 1482. It afterwards became the most important 
comme rcial town in the Netherlands, and in 1622 had 100,000 
inhabitants. Its commerce in 1653 had been greatly reduced by 
tlie war with England, but it again rose into prosperity in the 
l8ih c., and down to the period of the French Revolution it con* 
tinned to be one of the first marts in Europe for the products 
of the East and the West. The union of Holland with France in 
1810, however, destioyed its foreign trade ; but after the fall of 
Napoleon its prosperity began to revive, and it now is one of 
the first seats of commercial industry and enterprise. A. is also 
the central point of the Dutch line of fortification. The city 
itself can be made inaccessible by sluices, which lay the neigh- 
bourhood under water, and it is at the same time strongly de- 
fended by numerous forts. 

Am'ulet (probably from the Arabic hamaUt^ a pendant), 
an image, figure, or mysterious inscription upon a stone, 

metal, or other ma- 
terial, and carried 
about as a preserva- 
tive against illness, 
enchantments, and 
similar evils. Such 
charms have al- 
ways been popular 
ill the East ; and 
even in the West 
at the present day, 
Amulet. medical prepwa- 

tions are regarded 

by many as preventives of any bodily malady. The Emperor 
Caracalla, about a.d* 216, prohibited the use of thfim among the 
Romans, who made them of genis of various kir da. Necklaces 
ana other orawents, evidently intended as charms, are found 
among prutdical remains. Among well-known kinds of amulets 
may De mentioned the early Christian Ichthus (q. v.), the Arabian 
TaUsman (q. y.), and the perforated coins of St Helena, the 




Constantine the Great Sec Kopp’a Pdlmf;raphia 
1829), and Ewele, Uber AmweU (Mainz, x8a7)- 

Am’uxath or MurAd, the nanm of four Ottoman emperors^ 
at least two of whom have obtohiea’^'a place in history. A. 1 ., 
son of Orkhan, was bom in 1326, snccekled his father in 1360, 
and in the same year carried the Turkish arms into Europe, and 
commenced those deadly and incessant attacks on the heart of 
the Greek empire which only ended with the fall of Constanti- 
nople. In his first campaign A. captured Adriaiic^le,' which 
henceforth became his European capital ; and in the course of a 
reign of nineteen years made himself master of Bulgaria, Servio, 
and all Macedonia as far gs the borders of Albania. He died in 
1389, on the battle-field of Kossova, stabbed by the dagger of a 
wounded Servian. A. was a great warrior, a man of mdomit- 
able will, and fanatically loyal to the religion of Mc^mmed , 
but like most fanatics, he did not love science, and scholars 
received no favour at his court. 

Amuratli H., bom 1404* succeeded his father, Mohammed 
L, in 1422, and ruled for nearly thirty years. His whole career is 
a laborious, but on the whole successful, struggle to establish and 
extend the power of the Turk in Europe. In the beginning of 
his reign the Greek emperor Emmanuel sought to embarrass 
him by restoring to freedom Mustapha, son of Bajazet, who was 
thejegilimate inheritor of the throne. But the attempt of the 
latter ended disastrously, and Constantinople itself was nearly 
stormed by the victorious A. The suppression of an insurrection 
in A.sia Minor, the conclusion of a treaty of peace with the 
Emperor Joannes, successor of Emmanuel, by which A. obtained 
a great number of cities on the shores of the Black Sea and on the 
river Strymon, the conquest of Thessalonica (1429) in Mace- 
donia, and of Janina (1431) in Albania, were the chief incidents 
in the fiist ten years of his rei^n. Then followed the conflict 
between A. and the Prince of Servia, fomented by the King olF 
Hungary, which ended in the conquest of the Servian princi- 
pality ; but the appearance on the scene of the famous Hungarian, 
John Himyades, soon changed the aspect of ailains. The Otto- 
man forces were driven from Belgrade, routed at Hermanstadt, 
at Vasag (1442), at Nissa (1443), Yalowaz (1444), and A. was 
forced to conclude a peace*. War, however, soon broke out 
afresh, and the defeat and death of the Hungarian king Vladis- 
laus, who had invaded Bulgaria, showed that A. had lost none of 
his military skill. This success -was followed by the reduction of 
Peloponnesus, the invasion of Albania — where the heroic Scan- 
derberg for a time resisted and repelled the Ottoman arms — and 
by the renewal of the war with Himyades, who was utterly 
routed in the great battle of Kossova (lyth-iqth October 1448). 
A. died 9th Febmary 1451. His reign was brilliant both in arts 
and arms. Poetry, theology, and jurisprudence hod distinguished 
representatives; and the sultan himself inspired UU enemies 
with respect and his subjects with love. 

Amumath', a remarkable cave in the N.E. of Cashmere, 
aliout 500 yards long, 30 high, and icx) wide. The Hindus, 
who visit it in great numbers, regard it as the home of the god 
Siva. It contains myriads of doves, which, flying out and in, are 
supposed to convey to the god the prayers of the pilgrim, 

Amycle, an ancient Laconian town, on the right bank of 
the Eurotas, about 2j miles S. cf Sparta, was famous in the 
heroic age as the abode of Tyndarus and Leda, and the birth- 
place of Castor and I'ollux, who are hence called the Ampe/aan 
brothers, A. is mentioned by Homer, and it continued to be an 
independent Achaean town long after the subjugation of the rest 
of the Peloponnesus by the Dorians, but was conauered by 
the* Spartans shortly before the first Messenian war, after whicn 
it sank into a village, memorable only for the annual celebratioa 
of the llyacinthia, and for the temple and colossal statue of 
Apollo. The Italian A., on the Campanian coast, Was founded 
by colonists from the Laconian A. 

Amyg'dalee are what are known as the tonsils. They are 
two glands which occupy the recesses between the anterior and 
posterior pillars of the fauces on each side of the throat. They 
consist of a series of small follicles lined by epithelium, and have 
thick walls enclosing little capsules or shut sacs, which are filled 
With a greyish-white substance containing numerous free nuclei 
and cells. The function of these bodies is unknown. Some- 
times they become hypertro|diied by repeated infiammfttions in 
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yoniig iiidividtiftls of a strumous constitution* may then 

ot removed without any injurious consequences. The tonsils 
are also liable to acute inflammation, caudng tonsilltis or quinsy* 
There is then swelling, pain, 4 ifi^lty in swallowing and in arti- 
culation* The inflammation may terminate either m resolution 
or in suppuration. The abscess formed by suppuration may open 
without interference, or it maybe necessary to open it by an 
incision. During the early stages of the affection poultices and 
hot fomentations are required, while salines, such as the acetate 
of ammonia, combined with sulphate of magnesia and spirit of 
nitric ether, may be given to diminish feverishness. 

Axnygdal'eea and Amygdaliis, the order and genus to 
which many cultivated fruit-trees belong, such as the almond (A, 
tommufits), the peach and nectarine {A. persica), the cherry 
(Prutms cerasus), the plum {P, corntnunis), and the apricot (P» 
armmiaca). Some authors treat A. as a sub-order of Rosacea 
(q. V.) llie plants possess hydrocyanic acid in their leaves and 
seeds. 

Amyg'daline is a crystalline compound contained in bitter 
almonds, and belongs to the group of oodles called glucosides — 
substances which readily take up water and split into glucose or 


Oil of bitter rrussic v»rape 

Amyj^aline, Water. acid, sa^. 

Asnyg'daloid (Gr. antygdalus^ an almond) is the name 
applied to rocks, alwa3rs of volcanic origin, which contain oval- 
shaped spaces filled up with some crystalline mineral, such as 
agate, chalcedony, calcspar. These spaces seem to have been 
formed by bubbles of gas when the rock was in a molten 
condition. 

Am'yl is the name of a compound radical or group of elements 
which can be transferred from one compound to another, and 
has tlie formula CbHij. It only exists in compounds, such as 
A. alcohol (the principal constituent of fusel oil), CbHji(OH) ; 
acetate of A. (oil of jaigonelle pear), CBHn(CjH«Oa) ; nitrite of 
A., CBHn(NOa), &c. When attempts arc made to isolate it, 
like others of its class, it becomes doubled, and forms a body 
called di-amyl or decane, CioHas* 


Prussic 

acid. 


grape sugar, togethdt with other products. To extract A. from 
bitter almondi^ they are first crushed and submitted to pressure 
between hot iron plates. By this means the oil contained^ in 
the kernel (almond oil) is got rid of, and a solid cake remains. 
On digesting this cake with hot alcohol, the A. is dissolved 
out, and may be obtained by evaporating the alcoholic extract. 
A. is interesting on account of the curious decomposition which 
it Buijers when dissolved in water and mixed with a small 
quantity of a substance called emulsine or synaptase, a body 
occurring along with it in the almonds. When such a mixture 
IS allowed to remain for some time at a moderately warm tem- 
. perature, the A. is wholly converted into oil of bitter almonds 
(bensoic aldehyde), hydrocyanic (prussic) acid, and glucose (grape 
sug^r). The emulsine acts simply as a ferment. The change 
wmch takes place may l>e represented as follows : — 

CwHirNOii + 2HjO * HCN + 2CflHisO« 


Amyloid Bogeneration. The tissues of the body are 
liable to undergo various degenerations, the chief of which are 
the fatty, the calcareous, and the A. This kind of degeneration 
presents two varieties : (i.) In the brain, prostate ^land, aud other 
organs, small bodies are found presenting a striking resemblance 
to starch corpuscles', giving a distinct blue colour with iodine. 
These bodies are called corpora amylacea. In these cases the 
starchy or A. matter lies between the dements of the tissues, but in 
the next variety (2) the tissues themselves become changed into A. 
matter. This flatter form is seen chiefly in the smaller arteries, 
the middle coats of which become thickened and translucent. 
With' iodine this kind of A. D. gives a yellowish-red colour, 
but the cautious addition of dilate sulphuric acid after the 
iodine produces a blue tint A. matter is nearly related to 
albumen. Its presence in the body produces symptoms vaiyli^^ 
according to the organ attacked. In som^ cases, it is the liver, 
in others the kidneys ; in a third class it is the vessels which are 
involved. It .is an incurable condition. Life may be prolonged, 
bnt by no kndv^n resources of. the medical art can the A. matter 
^pUready ferried he .removed, nor can the formation of more be 
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ot Aaxiiot^ dFaoqtuMi, a French scholar and man qif 
lettersi Was both at Melun, 30^1 October 1513, studied at the 
Coll^ de France^ where he was noted alike for bis poverty and 
his learning; afterwards became Professor of Latin and Greek 
in the same institution, was made Abbd of Bdlosane by Francis , 
I., Bishop of Auxerre in the ttlgti of Charles IX., and died 6th 
February 159^. A. is deservedly celebrated for his translations 
from the classics, of which incomparably the most important is 
his version of Plutarch. Others are Sepf Zivres des itisioires de 
JDiodore Sidlien (Paris, 1554), HUtoire AEdhiopifue d*Ifoliodonts, 
(Paris, 1545), and Amours UstoraUs de Dapkms el Chloe (Paris, 

1559). 

Amyridao'em, an order of Dicotyledonous trees and shrubs 
found in tropical countries. They abound in a resinoos juice, 
which, from its fragrance, is of great importance. Several kinds 
of Frankincense, Mynh, Elemi, Bdellium, Tacamnlmc, and Balm, 
of Gilead (q. v.), besides various other balsams and resins, are 
obtained from plants in the order. A. embraces 27 genera and 
upwards of 50 species, but very little is yet known of many of 
them. f 

Ana, added to the names of persons, denotes a' collection of 
their memorable sayings, as Scaltgcrana, There are many such 
w^orks, as Walpoliana^ Johnsoniana^ &c. Such titles originated in 
France. A. is often used alone as a noim, and means anecdotes^ 

Anabap'tists, a name that has a distinct historical applica- 
tion, but which literally denotes those who ‘ baptize again,’ 
who reject infant baptism as unscripLiiral, and requiic all new 
adherents coming from other denominations to submit to the rite 
a second time. In Britain and the United States, the designa- 
tion applied to such Cliristians is Baptists (q. v.), who repudiate, 
however, all connection with the A. of the Continent. 

One of the least happy effects of the German Kefurmation was 
to kindle visionary and fantastic ideas in weak minds. A notable 
instance of this was Thomas Miinzer (q. v.), who may be con- 
sidered the originator of the Anabaptist sect — at least in Germany. 
At first an orthodox preacher of the Refomiation, he began 
about 1520 to ]>lunge into n wild and irrational mysticism. His 
opinions gained for a time a footing in Switzerland , where, how- 
^ j^r, the disorderly fanaticism of his followers was such that the 
i^ormers were forced to persecute the new sect. Zwingli took 
no part in the severities indicted on the A. , but it would scarcely 
be possible to blame him if he had. Men who despise human 
law when it conflicts with their own inward excitement, which 
they call the * Spirit of God,’ who consider themselves bound to 
immediately subslitute the ‘kingdom of God* for the existing 
slate of society, who believe in a community of goods, &c., arc 
in reality rebels against civil order, and cannot be dealt with as 
mere speculative theorists. That the Swiss A. were fanatics of 
this sort i.s not disputed. Had they contented themselves with 
declaring that ‘ it was of no more avail to baptize a child than to 
baptize a cat,’ no one could approve of their punishment any 
more than he could admire their language, but they went far 
beyond eccentricities of doctrine or diction, and were prepared, 
in the frenzy of an unintelligible faith, to turn the world upside 
down. Zurich and St Gall were the chief scenes of tlieir temporary 
success (1522-26). But it was in Geimany that the Anab^tist 
movement excited the greatest sensation, and caused the dfirest 
mischiefs. Munzer’s language in his wanderings through the 
country, after he abandoned the cause of Luther, inflamed the 
peasantryr who had been in a political ferment for years past. 
Four or five insurrections had already broken out since the 


Four or five insurrections had already broken out since the 
beginning of the i6lh c. The Reformation itself had increased 
the agitation, and now Milnzer threw gunpowder on the burning 
coals, and the explosion forthwith took place. The 'Feasant 
War * (q. v.) is part of Geinnan history. It is only necessary here 
to state that the violence of the A. precipitated it in the S. W. 
of Germany, while in Thuringia it was personally lurried on 
under the leadership of MUnzer himself. The atrocities that 
marked both the bc^nning and the end of the insurrection were 
something horrible ; nor did they cease with the capture ana exe- 
cution (1525) bf the archrebel and heretic. Crushed in Saxony 
and Franconia, it spread through Westphalia, Holstein, the 
Netherlands. Itinerant preachers everywhere kept alive the 
dame of fanaticism in ignorant breasts. We may note purticu* 
larly Melchior Hoflxnan, a furrier by trade, who appeared in Kfel 
in 1527, and in Emden in 1528. He made a bishop out of a 
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g wlm baker immed Jeha Maufaiesiftn. dlidplei eatab* 
bed themadivea in Muaeter^ and by Uie help ef idoleat partisana, 
obtained the control :pf the city, which soon after Mgame a 
rendesvoua for aU the turbulent and sah^inary chtefi of &e new 
^ movement—^ huitrhers KnipperdoJling and Krechting ; the 
’ Leyden tailor, Bockhold ; Kipp^brock, the Amsterdam book- 
binder; and Matthieten himself. When Matthiesen was slain 
dudng the siege of the city by the Bishop of Munster, Bockhoid 
and Knipperdolling became the front or head of the anarchy. 
The churches were destroyed, Miinster was transformed into a 
^New Sion,' or 'New Jerusalem;' Bockhoid became its 
'king’ (tS34)» tbe prophecy began to be fulfilled that the 
'saijQts’ shall govern the earth. The result was a moral de- 
lirium that passed into a fierce licentiousness, which was only 
ended by the capture of the city (1535) and the execution of 
the leadera 

But the A. were not exterminated. With the fall of Munster 
and the disappearance of the half-crazed fanatics who had brought 
disgrace and disaster on the sect, a new era began. Some of 
Bockhold’s disciples abandoned, or perhaps never entertained 
the mystical monstrosities of their master, and in Holland and 
the Low Countries of Germany communities of A. were gradually 
established who had nothing in common with the wild followers 
of Miinzer. The man who was most instrumental in bringing 
about this wholesome change was Menno Simons (see Menno), 
who sought to build his system on a basis of Scripture, and who 
may be considered the founder of the Continental Baptists. His 
principles are set forth in his Fundamentbuche von dem rechten 
Christlichen Glauben (* Principles of the True Christian Faith/ 
* 55 ^) i the Taufgednnte (Dut. Doopsgtzindm)^ or Baptist 
communities, of Germany and the Netherlands at the present 
day, regard Menno*s book as authoritative on points of doc- 
trine and worship. For an account of the history, opinions, 
and present condition of the sect, see the general article 
Baptists. 

A&'abas, a genus of fishes included in the order TeUostei, 
allied to the mullets, and forming the type of the family Ana* 
batida. The most celebrated species of 
this genus is the 'Climbing Perch of 


India* (A» scandem)^ which derives its 
name from its habits of leaving the water, 
and of moving about on land ; whilst it 
has also, but without verification, been 
/ supposed to climb trees. It possesses a 

^ peculiar arrangement of the head-bones 

Anabas scandens. retaining a supply of water to moisten 

the gills. 

Anab'asia (Gr. ^ascent’ — f. r., from a lower countiy to a 
higher). Two Greek works have this title; (l) The A. of 
Xenophon, a narrative of the expedition of the younger Cyrus 
against his brother Artaxerxes, and of the retreat of the 
10,000 Greeks from the plain of Mesopotamia through the 
highlands of Armenia to the shores of the Black Sea; and 
(2) the A. of Arrian, narrating the campaigns of Alexander 
the Great. 

Aa'ablopB (Gr. anablepd^ to look upwards). This group of 
fishes belong to the order Teleostd^ and forms a nearly-aUied 
dirision to the well-known Cyprinidtt or carps. The represen- 
tative species is the A. teirophthalmus^ or *mur-eyed loach,’ of 
the rivers and fresh waters of Guiana. It derives its popular 
name from the peculiar appearance of the eyes, the cornea and 
iris of each being divided mto four portions by cross-bands of the 
conjunctiva or outer membrane of the eye. 

Anaoardia'ceeB, an order of Dicotyledonous trees and shrubs, 
natives of tromcal countries. Between 3CX) and 400 species are 
included m- tne order. Many of them abound in a resinous, 
or milkv, poisonous juice, used as varnishes, &c., such as black 
^pan Uequer, Mastiche or Mastic, Sylhet, Martaban, and 
Chian turpen^e. Their fruit, however, is often edible, as 
the Mang^ Hcg^Pluihs; and Cashew- Apple (q. v.) Rhus, 
different species of Sumacn (q. v,), belongs to 



including the 
the order. 


irent species of Sumacn (q. 


A n acig'dtol^ a genus of plants brionging to the order 
eardsacem. See CASH»W-Nui 


Aaaob'axii, an at|uatic plant called cofuuUnsis, belonging 
to the natural order Hydra* 
charidaeea. Although . a 
native of America, it is ^ 

now common in many parts f 

of Britain. It was detected jjiv / 

for the first time in Ireland 
in 1836, and in Scotland 
in 1842. How it was in- J 

troduced is not known. It 
is of remarkably rapid OSnf 

growth, and has interfered oBfe 

much with navigation in ^ 
some rivers and canals, 
such as in the Cam and 
Trent, and the canal near ^ ^ iKs?'' 

Edinburgh. Its stems are 

very brittle, and when f 

broken into pieces, each I I 

piece takes root, and be- I U EWmJT 

comes independent. The * 

plant is dioecious, and only ^ 

the male form has been ob- A&aeharis. ' 

served in Britain. Water- » 

fowl, especially swans, are fond of it os food. 

Anaohar'Bis, a philosophic Scythian who fiourislied in the 
6th c. B.c. Love of travel brought him to Athens, where he 
arrived, it is said, just when Solon was giving the city a new 
code. With the great legislator he became very intimate, though 
he does not appear to have been much impressed with Ms prac- 
tical ability as a statesman. The fame of his visit lasted down 
to later ages, and Diogenes Laertius, Plutarch, Athenscus, and 
1 /Ucian have preserved many of the subtle sayings attributed to 
him. He is said to have lieen killed on his return, from a fear 
that he might attempt to introduce the Greek mysteries into 
Scythia. The nine letters attributed to him are not authentic. 
I'hc book known as Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis m Grke, 
written by Jean Jacques Barthelemy, though deformed by ana- 
chronisms, exhibits scholarship and taste. It has been translated 
into English, and has attained well-merited popularity. With- 
out doubt, it gave Becker the idea of both his Gallus and his 
Charicles. 

! An aoh^ yoniwn (Gr. ana, upwards, and ckronos, time), literally 
an error in clironology, by which an event is spoken of as taking 
place earlier than it did ; but the distinctive peculiarity of an A. 
does not consist in a mere error of date, but in the transference 
of particulars from an age to which they belong tu another in 
which they could have no place, so that in reality the event or 
circumstance is not only spoken of as taking place earlier tiiian 
it did, but earlier than it could have done. ‘ Thub Chaucer, in 
his Knighies Talc, represents Theseus, the Greek hero of anti- 
quity, as a mediseval duke, who conquers the Amazons by his 
* chevalrye/ whose courtiers keep the ‘ May,’ who holds ' tourna- 
ments, ’ who invokes the saints of a church which was not yet 
in existence, and whose knights have 'Prussian’ shields, and 
other wondrous impossibilities in the way of armour. The whole 
literature of the middle ages swarms with anachronisms, the 
product partly of grotesque ignorance and partly of tasteless 
indifierence. 

Anac'reon, a Greek lyric poet, a native of Teos, bom about 
560 B,c., and when still a youth emigrated with his family to 
Abdera, on ihe coast of Thrace. Thence he removed to Samos, 
where he enjoyed the patronage of Polycrates. In 521 B.c. he 
went to Athens, and there met with Simonides. He died B.a 
475* on a voyage from Abdera to his native isle, at the age of 
eighty-five, having been choked by a grape-stone. His pqems, 

I graceful and melodious, celebrate love and wine, but only a few 
of the lyrics bearing liis name are genuine. Moore’s English 
translation is well known. The best French translations are 
those by Madame Dacier et Longpierre, by MM. Gail, and by I>e 
Saint Victor et Veissier-Descombes. There are excellent edi- 
tions of A. by Bninck (Strasb. 1786), Fischer (Leipz. 1793), 
Boissonade (Paris, 1823), and Bdigk (Leipz. 1834). 

Aaao'ylua, a genus of plants of the natural order Compositor 
See Pellitoby of Spain. * 
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JiA'ftdyoill'dne {* emerging'), a name of Aphrodjitfi« best 
known in connection with the painting of Apelles, in which the 


the remission of loo talents of taxes. I 

AxifiB'xnia is a condition of the body characterised by defi- 
ciency of certain constituents of the blood. The coloured cor- 
puscles, instead of being in the proportion of 130 to every 1000 
parts, as in health, are reduced to 70 to 50 parts ; the albumin- I 
ous matter in the blood is also diminished. The blood may be 
said to be in a watery condition. The person has a pale, sallow 
countenance, with blanched lips and gums. There is great dis- 
turbance of the general health — indigestion, flatulence, constipa- 
tion, languor, and debiliW. The thyroid gland in front of the 
laiynx is often enlarged, a condition usually associated with 
prominence of the ey^alls. Not unfreauently there is oedema, 
or swelling of the ankles and legs. This condition is treated 
most successfully by the administration of salts of iron, nourish- 
ing food, and fresh air. A. sometimes occurs as a symptom of 
other diseases. Any disease which affects the formation of 
healthy blood will produce A. 

AnttSthe'ala. By this term is meant total or partial loss of 
sensibility, or power of feeling. When any part of the body, is 
toudied, certain nerves are affected which are called sensory 
nerves. These nerves convey impressions to the brain, where 
there is the consciousness of the impression or sensation. Sensi- 
bility, therefore, depends on the anatomical and physiological 
integrity of the sensoiy nerves and of the brain. If the function 
of either be interfered with, there must be disturbance of sensi- 
bility. (l.) The Nerve. If the sensory nerve be subjected to 
excessive irritation, there is a feeling of pain. If, on the other 
hand, we lower the sensibility of the sensory nerve artificially, 
impressions may not be felt which in ordinary circumstances 
might be acutely painful. When a sensory nerve is divided, 
there is no feeling in the part which it supplies. (2.) The 
Brain, This organ receives the influence transmitted by the 
sensory nerve, and consciousness of the impression is the result. 
The impression, however, is not perceived by the mind as being 
in the brain, but is alwavs referrea to the extremity of the sensory 
nerve# For example, the prick of a pin in the toe is referred to 
that part, although the cimnges immediately antecedent to 
consciousness occur in the brain. It will now be evident that 
• if the functions of that part of the brain in which consciousness 
occurs be interfered with, sensibility must be likewise affected. 
If unduly excitable, impressions will be felt as painful which are 
usually not so, while, on the other hand, the sensibility of the 
brain may be so lowered, or even destroyed, as to cause dimin- 
ished consciousness, or total unconsciousness. It will now be 
seen that A. may depend on paralysis of the sensory nerves, or 
on some condition of the brain which renders it incapable of per- 
ceiving external impressions. Accordingly we find that A. may 
be local or general. It is local when the senSory nerve supplying 
the part is cut across, or when tlie sensibility of the nerve is 
destroyed by extreme cold, or by the actions of certain drugs. 
It is general when the brain is affected by disease, or is under 
the influence of such substances as chloroform or ether, which 
have the property, of suspending for a time the functions of the 
brain. During profound »eep, when part of the brain is inactive, 
and in the paroxysms of the insane, when the mind is preoccu- 
pied by its own wild imaginations, there is a degree of A. which 
prevents the individual from perceiving impressions in other 
circumstances painfuL A. may be the result of disease, or it 
mav be artificially produced. In both cases it may be general : 
or local, complete or partial. 

From early times men have searched for drugs which could 
remove or prevent pain, more especially in surgical opera- 
tions^ Indian hemp, opium, mandragom^ and essences of herbs 
befieyed to be sleep-producing have been employed. A. has 
also been effected by pressure on the nerves, and by pressure on 
the pedk, to as to cause obstruction to the circulation of blood in 
the brain. In 1800 Sir Humphry Davy suggested the use of 
ps^oxide of nitrogen^ or laughing-gas (NgCf. In' 1828 Hick- ' 
nsed carbonic acid (COtT, and between the years 1822 and 
^854 vaunous American physicians demonstrated the ansesthetlc 

pro^rtiei of;fiilphuric ether | O ). Eth^r was first em- | 


ployed as an aiumithetic by Morton, a dentist in Boston, in 
1846, to prevent ^n during the extinction of a tooth In the 
same year it wiu used in oentistiy in Eiudand, and was first 
I employed by Liston, an eminent suigeon in Edinburgh, in a case 
of amputation. la 1847, on the suggestion of Waldie, a chemist 
in Liverpool, Dr T. Y. Simpson, afterwards Sir J. Y. Simpson. 
Bart, investigated the action of chloroform (CHCl^, and found 
it to be an emcient ansesthetic. He quickly intromteed it int# 
obstetrical practice, and, chiefly owing to his powerful advocacy,, 
it soon came into ^eral use in Europe and the colonies as fm 
anaesthetic in surgical operations. Ether, however, has always 
been employed in America, and is asserted to be less dangerous 
than chloroform. Since that date numerous substances have 
been tested as anaesthetics, but none have been found so safe or 
expeditious as ether or chloroform. It cannot be asserted that 
eitner ot these is perfectly safe. Death has occurred during the 
inhalation of both, but as chloroform tends to weaken the action 
of the heart, it is credited with a larger mortality than ether. At 
the same time, taking into account the enormous number of cases 
occurring daily throughout the world in which either ether or chlo- 
roform is employed, the percentage of deaths is so extremely small 
as to reduce the risk of inhalation of ether or chloroform from 
the hands of an experienced person to a minimum. During the 
last few years attempts have been made to revive the old prac- 
tice of producing local A. by applications of melting ice or 
substances which rapidly evaporate, such as a spray of ether, 
'i'hcse methods, however, have not come into general use, be- 
cause tlicy may be followed by severe inflammation or even 
sloughing of the part. For a description of the various anaes- 
thetic substances see Chloroform, Ethrr, Indian Hemp, 
Methylene, Opium, &c. 

dAnagallia, a genus of small plants of the order Primuiacea:, 
See Pimpernel. 

Auag'ni (anc. Anagnia), a town in Latium, Central Italy, 
overlooks the valley of the Sacco, 37 miles E.S.E. of Rome. It 
is the residence of many noble families ; but it cannot now be 
styled * the wealthy,^ as it was in the days of Virgil. In ancient 
times it was the capital of the Hcniicans, became a flourishing 
municipal town under the Roman empire, was made the see of 
a ^hop as early as 487 A.i)., and continued to be a city of im- 
pumnee thioughout the middle ages. It was the birthplace of 
topes Innocent HI., Gregory IX., Alexander IV., and also of 
i Boniface VIIl., who here (1303) suffered a brutal attack from 
I Schiarra Colonna, an emissary of Philippe IV, of France, from 
tlie cffecLs of which he died in a few weeks. The chief building of 
A. is the cathedral, which contains beautiful frescoes and mosaic- 
work of the 13 til c. Pop. 6200. 

An'agram (Gr. ana, backwards, and granima, a writing) 

I originally and literally denoted a simple reversal of the letters 
of a word or words, as in the German leben ==* nebel ; i.e., life is 
but a cloud or vapour ; but has long been applied also to any 
rearrangement of such letters as may secure a new meaning ; 
e.g,, Pilate’s question, Quid est veritas? (‘What is truth?*) sug- 
gested to the pious anagrammatist of the middle ages Est vir 
out adest (‘ It is the man who stands before you *) ; again, the 
French phrase Revolution Eranfaise yields, when the letters are 

f )roperly transposed, £/« Corse la finira (‘A Corsican will end 
t *), referring to Bonaparte, with the significant addition of veto 
(I forbid). 

Anahiiao', an Aztec word meaning near the water, is the 
^ name of the ancient suites that formed the nucleus of what it 
now known as the Mexican empire, and, though first applied 
only to the lofty Mexican plateau, in which are to be found a 
considerable number of lakes, it afterwards was employed to de- 
signate a wider area, spreading southward between the Pacific 
and Atlantic. See Prescott’s History of the Conquest of Ifyetko^ 
vol. i. chap, i 

An'altiin, a race of giants occupying the district about 
Kirjath-arba, in the S. of Palestine, at the time of the invasion 
of Canaan by the Israelites. The name is probably derived 
from Anak, the founder of the race, which seems to have been 
divided into three tribes named after the sons of Anak-— Ahiman, 
Sesai, and Talmai. The Israelites under Joshua exterminated 
them all but a small remnant, who found a refuge among the 
PhUistines. 
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. Aittk6ltt'thQ& (wKuting «eqtt«Doe), a grammatical term de- 
» noting the abaence pf )ogi^ a^iience in a sentence, the con* 
orthe,,liitter pmt not conetponding with that, of the 
former. '«'■ 


Olaaidir^ These arefollides or pouches in the vicinity 
of the aims, which secrete a fluid or semi-solld matter, having 
usually a powerlfal and .disagreeable odour peculiar to diflerent 
Kcdea of animals. They are to be regarded as modifications of 
the sbba^ous glands of the skin. See Skin. A. G. are most 
abundant in fodents and carnivora. Nearly related in structure 
to A. G. are those found in certain animals in the neighbourhood 
of the genital organs. The beaver, for example, has glands in 
this region which secrete the castoreum of commerce. Musk is 
derived from similar glands in the musk deer. The secretion in 
these cases is most powerful during the exercise of the sexual 
functions. Other animals, such as the skunk, polecat, and 
badger, have glands near the tail which secrete a most offensive 
matter which they eject when excited, and wliich they use to 
defend themselves. 

An'alogue, a term applied to any organ, structure, or part in 
a living being which corresponds in use ox funclion with another 
part, independenlly of similarity or dissimilarity in structure. 
Analogy means identity in function, and is used in contradis- 
tinction to homology, which implies identity in structure. The 
wing of a bat, bird, and butterfly are thus analogous. 

Anal'ogy, or the similarity of rchitions, originally referred to 
the deterniin.ate relations of raathcmaucs, A, between the 
ratio of a number to its multiple and the ratio of the sum of 
several numbers to the sum of their equi-multiples. Latterly A. 
was applied to inference based on similar though indetei*mtnate 
relations, A. between mother and child and Great Britain and 
her coKmies. A. is now iiopularly applied to inference from one 
case to another which it resembles generally. Metaphor and 
illustration are A, in germ, but are often reasoned from as if 
complete, 'I’oplady infers the human will is not free, because 
Christians are spoken of as ‘stones builded up.’ In logic A. is 
a probable inference where our knowledge of tlie compared cases, 
especi.ally of their fundamental differences, is imperfect, the de- 
pendence of one property on another not being known, 
inferences as to whether certain planets are inhabited, the con- 
ditions of life being possibly different from those on earth. 
Formal logic says a general conclusion, followed by a particular 
application, is involved ip A., and gives three forms of syllogism, 
varying with the number of ascertained resemblances. A. has 
also been expressed as a rule of three, the inference being the 
fourth term. False A. is common in political discussion, \ 
A. between heart or brain and metropolis, which begs all the 
c^uestions of local government. In comparative biology A. means 
similarity or identity of function, similar functions being often 
performed by unlike organs. A. is also applied to the interi)re- 
tation of Scripture, statutes, and other documents, on the assump- 
tion (true of infallible books) that the meaning is throughout 
consistent, and expressed in a similar manner. Great interest has 
attached to particular analogies, e.g,^ Butler’s A. between the 
moral contraaictions of Nature and those of Revelation ; Paley’s 
A. between telescope lenses and the humours of the eye, the 
inference m the latter being that the eye was constructed by 
Intelligence. 

Aaaiysis (chemical) has for its object the breaking up of a 
compound substance into its constituent elements (or into other 
and more simple compounds of these) with a view to the deter- 
mination of its composition. A. is employed to solve two kinds 
of problems of constant occurrence to the chemist ; (i) to 
discover of what elementary bodies a compound substance is 
formed; (2) to determine the q^uantities of these contained 
in 100 parts of the substance. The first of these problems is 
solved by the aid of qualitative A,, the second by that of 
qmntitatwe A, To determine the qualitative composition 
of a substance, it is submitted to certain tests : if in the solid 
State, Its behaviour when heated before the blcwpipe often leads 
to the discovery of at least one bf its constituents ; if in a state 
of solution, application of liquid tests is resorted to. These con- 
sist of acid^ alkalies, or salts, usually dissolved in water, which, 
when added to the solution to be examined, may occasion cer- 
tain phenomena or reaefims chaiacteristic of some known sub- 


stance or sttbetanoes. To give an example of these methods : if 
a solid cmnpound of lead bi heat^ on charcoal before tlie blow- 
pipe, metallic lead is produced, and may be easily recognised by 
Its softness, and the black streak it leaves when rubbed on paper. 
If a salt of lead di^olved in water be mixed with a solution of 
chromate of potash, a beautiful yellow and highly characteristic 
compound, called chromate of lead, or chrome yellow, is precipi’^ 
tated as a powder. Sulphuric acid mixed with the le^ solution 
causes a white precipitate of sulphate of lead \ caustic potass 
solution also causes a white precipitate ; and solution of ammonia 
throws down a white precipitate, which disappears on adding 
more of the ammonia. Any solution which bmved with the 
above reagents as described, might be safely said to contain the 
metal lead. There is another kind of qualitative A., called 
^ectroscopic A., which during the last few years has been of 
immense service to science, and by means of which not only , 
have several new elements been discovered, but even the com- 
position of the Sun, Mars, and other heavenly bodies, has basn 
investigated. It depends on certain properties of light which it 
would be impossible to discuss here, but will be found described 
in art. Spectrum Analysis. 

In quantitative A, the chemist seeks to separate the dif- 
ferent elements contained in a given weight of the compound he 
is investigating, and to obtain them either isolated or in some 
known form of combination such that he con determine their 
amount. 

Anal'ysiB, in mathematics, was originally a method of solv- 
ing geometrical questions by assuming, in the first place, that 
which was to be proved, and then reasoning backwards, as it 
were, until something was reached which was already known. 
It was therefore opposed to synthesis, which reasons directly 
from the known to the unknown. 

Modern mathematicians, however, regard it as algebra in its 
widest sense. It represents known quantities by symbols, such 
as letters, and from the relations which these bear to one an- 
other deduces by further investigation other and required rela- 
tions. Under A. may be grouped such subjects as series (finite 
and infinite), curves, differential and integral calculus, calculus 
of finite differences, calculu.s of variations, quaternions, &c. 

Atin.’in. Sec Cochin-China, the Anamese empire. 

Anamir'ta. a genus of tropical plants in the order Menisper- 
macea. See CoccuLUs indicus. 

Ananas^sa, a genus of tropical plants belonging to the order 
Bromeliacece, See Pine Apple. 

Anaphrodifilacs are medicines generally believed to have 
the power of repressing the sexual feelings. Nauseants, such as 
tartar emetic and ipecacuanha ; purgatives, such as jalap, calomel, 
and claterium, large doses of camphor, hemlock, and tobacco, 
have properties of this kind. See APHRODISIACS. 

Anap'nogprapli. This is an instrument invented by two 
French physicians, Berjeon and Kastus, for registering the 
amount of air drawn into the lungs in inspiration and expelled in 
expiration. The principle of the instrument is that the current 
of air moves a vertical valve made of aluminum, to the edge of 
which a light, vertical lever i.s attached, which follows accu- 
rately the movements of the valv-. Tlie end of the lever carries 
a pen which registers its movements on a slip of paper passed 
underneath it by means of clockwork. I'he paper is divided 
into squares of a size arbitrarily chosen, but representing so much 
air. The curve thus produced not only represents the amount 
of air in expiration and inspiration, ns might be determined by 
a ‘Spirometer (sec Spirometer), but it also indicates graphically 
the force of the respiratory movements, 

An'arcliy (Gr. a, privative, and arche, government), the name 
given to that stale of matters in a country where no government 
exists or exercises any authority, and opposing factions struggle 
for supremacy. It is of necessity a transition state, and often 
ends in despotism or tyranny ; but in Mexico, and most of the 
Spanish republics of S. America, it has prolonged itself far be- 
yond its usual duration, and seems as if it would become the 
chronic condition of society. 

Anarrbichas. See Wolf-fiuh, 

Anas, See Duck, - , • 
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JLMMMaKoa. This term is the juune given to the conditionin 
vrhich there is infiltration of watety or serous fiuid in the meshes 
^the cooneetiVe tiwue throughout the body It may be due to 
ytaiioias causes, such as disease of the heart, or of tlm lungs, or 
of the liver, or of the kidneys, or of the lymphatics. It fire- 
Awtiri y follows scarlet fever in cases where, from premature 
exoosaie to cold, the kidneys have become affected. The prim- 
asy cause in all cases is obstruction to the free circulation of the 
blood, and A. is therefore regarded by physicians not as a dis- 
ease, l^t as a physical sign of disease in some important organ. 
The remedial measures are directed to removing, if possible, the 
cause of the obstruction, and to draining off the superabundant 
duid from textures bv acting on the bowels with purgatives 
which cause watery stools, such as cream of tartar and jalap ; 
and on the kidneys with diuretics, such as infusion of broom, 
along with acetate of potash, or sweet spirits of nitre. 

Anagta'fius X, Emperor of the East, sumamed * the Silent,’ 
was born at Dyrrachium in 430 a. d. Of the earlier part of his 
life we know almost nothing. After the death of Zeno he was 
proclaimed emperor by the Senate, and was crowned nth April 
491, at the age of sixty-one. He owed his elevation to the widow 
of nis predecessor, whom he accordingly married. In the 
eye of the Church he was undoubtedly a great heretic. He had 
embraced the errors of Eutychius and the Manichseans, and used 
his imperial authority to protect and encourage dissentients frOm 
the Catholic creed, llie result was a rebellion of the orthodox 
party headed by Vitalian, who ravaged a great part of the 
empire, and ultimately forced A. to abandon his patronage of 


heresy. Yet A. was not without good qualities. If not ortho- 
dox, he was at least humane, and he did the state good service by 
suppressing the contests in the amphitheatre between men and 
wild beasts, by his extinction of the sale of offices, by his fortifi- 
cation of Constantinople, by restoring the lighthouse at Alex- 
andria, and by useful works in various pans of the empire. He 
died 8th July 518, at the great age of eighty-eight. 

Anaatasius L, elected Pope in 398 A.D., reconciled the 
churches of Antioch and Rome, after a seventeen years’ schism. 
Two episUes bearing his name are evidently spurious : the one, 
addressed to Nerenianiis, of little mark ; and the other instruct- 
ing the German bishops, among other things, to prevent the 
Manichacons, who had been banished from Rome, from entering 
Germany. The first, however, was obviously written after the 
death 4>f A., and the other earlier than his accession to the ponti- 
ficate^ and therefore would have been without authority. Some 
of the doctrines of Origen he pronounced heretical, for which lie 
received ^e praise of Jerome. Councils sat at Carthage, Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus, and Toledo during his pontificate, tliough 
A. himself played no important part in any of them. He died 
14th Pecember 401 a.d« Other three popes took this name, 
none of whom, however, merit notice. 


He died in 753. 


a ]|^aats« See IU»]S.<oir 

JaWCHO. • ■ . . ; 

Asmatosio'iili. When arteries , W a>$ skid 

to anastomose or inosculate. > If nn/ kfteiy m ja shott 

distance, it is found to divide into’ bn^ch<e'/v!^eee 
again subdivide, or give off other brandteb, and IP nntU 
the vessels become so small as to' be termed, cafdll^ias (from 
ca/ilia, a hair). Sometimes A. may occur in lalk^ artpries, as 
those of the hand, or foot, or brain ; but they are ttibi^ frequent 
in smaller vessels. A. permits of a free communicatioA between 
currents of blood, and thus promotes an equable distribution of 
that fluid. A knowledge of A. in the larger vessels is essential 
to the surgeon, because when he finds it necessary to apply a 


Anoataaius I., elevated to the patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople, 730 A.D., by the Emperor Leo, on tlie faith that he should 
aid in the work of iconoclasm, or image-breaking. The Emperor 
Constantine Copronymus, whose displeasure he had incurred bv 
following the party of Artabazus, put out his eyes in 743, ana, 
by way of dismee, marched him into the hippodrome mounted 
on an ass, with his head to the tail, but, singular to say, did not 
venture to depose him- 


i say, did not 


AnaataJldua, Bt, the apostle of the Hungarians, was a na- 
tive of France, and was bom in 9^4. His original name was 
^tfic, and it was under this name that he entered the Benedic- 
tine monastery of St Boniface at Rouen. A. accompanied St 
'Adalbert lo Bohemia, and when the bishop was forced to leave 
by^the l^pstility of the people, he withdrew along with him. 
f^on^i^terl^e found an ac^lum at the court of Stephen, the first 
’.dhristioRi Piince of Hungify, who in the year 1000 placed him 
at the head of the Ab^y of St Martin, and made him Bishop of 
Colceta* T^om which lime he dropped the name Astric, and took i 
that of A, Stephen sent him to Rome to obtain from the Bope ! 
the title of King (he was hitherto Only Duke) .of Hungaiy. He 
bcQUgbt ljpck not only a royal crown for his master, but also a 


bcQUgbt ljpck not only a royal crown for his master, but also a 
'double etbsSt the, symbol pf saintly or apostolic merit. The 
‘ whole of A.’s long life was devoted to the propagation of the 
religion. " He^lied 1044., . v 


lipture to an artery supplying a limb, so as to arrest the flow of 
blood through an aneurismal tumour (see Aneurism), he expects 
the circulation in the limb to be carried on by collater^ branches, 
which anastomose above and below the point of ligature. He 
has therefore to apply the ligature at a point where great branches 
are not interfered with. 

Anatli'ema (Gr. something 'set up’ or 'apart’), a votive 
oflering, applied also to a sacrifice ; and as animals Sft apart for 
sacrifice must suffer death, A. came to signify something doomed 
to eternal perdition. It is the strongest form of ecclesiastical 
curse, the person under A. having no further hope, as the ban is 
final. A sentence so serious can be pronounced only by a coun- 
cil, a pope, or with the concurrence of the provincial bishops 
and their metropolitan. 

Anato'lia (Gr. AnaioU^ the East ; Turkish; Anadoli)^ the 
modem name of the peninsula of Asia Minor, and of a pro- 
vince of Asiatic Turkey. The total length is about 700 miles, 
the greatest breadth 400 miles, the area about 2C&,ooo sq. 
miles. It is bounded N. by the Black Sea, E. by Armenia 
and Mesopotamia, S. by the I-evant, and W. by the Archi- 
pelago. The general appearance of the surface is that of a high 
plateau, supported on the N. and S. by mountain ranges parallel 
to the coasts. On the W., between the sea and the elevated 
interior, many fertile valleys open out on the Archipelago. The 
tableland contains numerous salt-water lakes, and is drained 
by rivers, the Iwest of which flow into the Black Sea and 
the iEgean. .lb W. coast is famed for its genial climate and 
luxuriant vegetation. I'he N. coast has also a fine, but more 
humid, climate, and possesses immense forests of beech, oak, ash, 
elm, &c. 'rhe interior has hot summers and cold winters ; the 

5. coast is very warm. Among the vegetable productions are 
the olive, mulberry, tobacco, rice, numerous fruits, &c. The 
barren interior affords pasturage for large flocks of sheep and 
goats. Copper, lead, rock alum, and marble figure prominently 
among the minerals. The inhabitants are mainly Osmanli Turks, 
nomadic Turkomans and Kurds, Greeks, Armenians, and Jews. 
Total pop. is given in the official census {Almanack de Qftka, 
187s) JIS 6,753,337. 

A. is divided into nine vilayets or provinces : i. Asiatic Con- 
stantinople ; 2. Bnisa ; 3. Ai'din ; 4. Kastamuni ; 5. Angora ; 

6. Konia ; 7. Adana ; 8. Trebizond ; 9. Sivas. 

Anat'oxny is the science which treats of the form and struc- 
ture of living beings. It is primarily divided into vegetable A, 
or the structure of the organs and tissues of plants ; and aniinal 
A., or the structure of the organs and tissues of animals. The 
A. of animals, again, is further subdivided into comjparative A.« 
that branch of the science in which the bodies of various animals 
are dissected and compared, so as to educe general laws remrd- 
ing tlieir affinities with each other ; and descriptive A,, 'Aich 
studies minutely the situation, form, and relations of organs 
I in a particular species of animal. Descriptive A. may be 
I again subdivided into as many departments as there are spe- 
I cies in the animal kingdom. Thus we have human A4, or 
anthropotomy ; and horse A., or hippotdmy. ^Various other 
terms are used bv anatomists, such as morphology; or the inves- 
tigation of the laws of form and structure.; physiologfckl A-t 
ki which the structure of an organ is considered with Re- 
ference to< its function ; embryology, or the g^ued >d6Ve}^^ 
ment of structure in the embryo ; general A., or liistology, which 
treats of the ininute structure of the organs and tissues of the 
body, which dou only be revealed by the tuicroso^ ; and 
finally, pathological A., in which the form and stmeture of d&k- 
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eaM CdnofantHre A. ii of tihe highest im^ 

pbnence to a knowledge of the sdenee which treats of the laws 
of life, or ^dogy ; it is the foundation of the science of physio^ 
logy^ which invettigates and describes the functions of tissues, 
omns, and of the body as a whole : and the department of 
'human A. is intimately rwted to the art of healing in tlie three 
great d^artmenU, medicine, sufgery, and obstetrics. 

In a worit like the present it is impossible to find space for 
even a general account of comparative or human A., but short 
descripoons of the various tissues and organs will be found under 
their several names, Atlas, Aorta, Duodenum, Lung. Liver, 
Braiuii Spleen, Ac. In the same manner, a general account of 
the A, of various species of animals will be found under the name 
of the species, Crustacea (Crabs), Insecta (Insects), Horse, 
Dog^ Pig^ Ac. 


Anat'omy, History of. From the earliest times men must 
have bad opportunities of inspecting Uie framework, organs, and 
cavities of Uie body when they slaughtered animals for foc^ or 
for sacrifice, but centuries passed before exact anatomical 
knowledge was regarded as being important. The art of 
(jHabalming, practised by many ancient nations, did not require 
^^ore than a very superficial acquaintance with the great 
havities of the bodv. The first Hippocrates, who flourished 
between the years 4&>~377 b.c., makes many allusions to ana- 
tomical details in his medical and surgical works, which show 
that he knew something of the bones forming the skeleton, but 
little regarding the soft parts. At this period no distinction was 
drawn between artery and vein, or tendon and nerve. The 
many distinguished disciples of the Hippocratic school had 
singularly confused notions of the A. of even so laige an 
organ as the heart, proving that the art of dissection was not 
practised to any great extent. A. continued in this embry- 
onic con.lition for many years ; and the few facts known were 
derived from observations made on the bodies of the lower 
animala 

Aristotle (4th c. B.c.) was the first who cultivated A. in a sys- 
tematic manner. There can be 1 ittle doubt he dissected the bodies 
of many animals, compared the difiurent organs and stnicturc.s 
and thus laid the foundation of the science of comparative A. and 
the classification of animal forms. Tlie anatomical works of the 
philosopher of Stagira consist of fourteen books — namely, ten on 
the Uistoty of Animals, and four on the Parts of Animals, 
Aristotle corrected many of the errors of previous writers. He 
showed that two great vessels arise from the base of the heart. 
One of these he termed the aorta, which he traced into the ab- 
dominal cavitv, carefully describing most of its branches. He 
noticed also the difference between the thickness of the coats of 
artery and vein. He still confounded nerves with tendons, and 
maintained that the nerves originated in the heart Finding the 
veins filled with blood after death, he concluded that these 
vessels carried that fluid throughout the body. He appears to 
I have known also about the general arrangements of the organs 
I in the abdominal cavity. 

r Previous to 285 B.C. all anatomical knowledge was derived 
from dissections of animals. In this year, however, two 
physicians of Alexandria, named Hcrophilus and Erasistratus, 
first dissected the human body, and they may be regarded as the 
founders of human A. Time has not transmitted to us anv of 
their works, but reference is made to them by Galen and others 
who flourished many years afterwards. These ancient physicians 
dissected the membranes and sinuses of the brain, and the 
junction of various of the latter in the occiput is still knoam as 
the Torcular HerophUu They made the important step of de- 
monstrating that many of the nerves issued from the brain, showed 
the lacteal vessels in the mesentery (without, however, knowing 
their function), described the valves guarding the auriciilo-ventri- 
cular orifices of the heart, and generally gave precision to many 
raatomiod For neany 300 years the discoveries of 

Herophiltti anf yfirasistratui constituted the sum of anatomical 
knowledge ; but abont the year 50 b.c. a great anatomist and 
surgeon arose named Celsus. He devoted his aitention chiefly 
to osteology, and described the bones, along with their foramina 
and articttUtioii^ with great care. 

During the rmgo of ^jan, a Greek physician, Ruffus, made 
the important division of nerves into sensory ahd motor, and it 
appears he was the first who performed pnysiological experl- 
mestarim on the living a n im a l He showed that compression 
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of the carotid artery or of pneomo-gostiie nerves in the neck pro- 
duced insensibility and loss of voice. 

About the year 130 the celebrated anatomist Galen was 
bom. He contributed much towards advancing A., not only by 
his own works, but by collecting all the knowiMge acquired by 
previous writers. He first divided the vertebne into cervical, 
dorsal, and lumbar, and generally improved on the osteolpgical 
descriptions of his predecessors. He attempted to dissect and 
describe the muscles; and it is remarkable that many of the 
names given by Galen to muscles seventeen centuries ago are still 
retained He made the important step in physiology of demon- 
strating that the arteries contained blood, not air, as had been 
hitherto su]>posed. He was also the first who asserted that the 
brain is the organ of the mind, and that the spinal marrow was 
connected with motion. His description of the brain was 
singularly precise, while he added much to an accurate know- 
ledge of the pleural cavities, lungs, pericardium, heart, and the 
abdominal and generative organs. 

For 1000 years from the time of Galen A. made no advances. 
This is to be attributed to two causes : (i) To the disruption of 
the Roman empire, and the consequent abandonment of scientific 
culture by the degenerate Romans themselves, while the bar- 
barous nations were still too uncivilised to devote attention to 
such subjects ; and (2) to the religious prejudices and scruples 
of the Arabian physicians, who were for a time the guardians of 
medicine. The Koian forbade its disciples to tou^ a corpse, 
far less to dissect a body. 

About the beginning of the 13th c. Italy again became the 
home of science. The University of Bologna encouraged medi- 
cine and surgery, and soon the science of A. was assiduouHly 
cultivated. In 131c, Mondino, a professor of A. in Bologna, 
dissected two female subjects, and gave public demonstrations 
of the parts. About 1480, Achilleni, a disciple of Mondino, 
among other less important discoveries, described the malleus 
and incus, two small iK>nes in the middle ear, and demonstrated 
that the ankle was formed of seven bones. Many other celebrated 
anatomists were connected with the school of Bologna, notably 
Berenger, who dissected above 100 human bodies. Each of 
these added facts to the science. 

During the 16th c. A. was cultivated in France, but chiefly 
by dissections of the lower animals. About 1514 a young 
l^'leming arose, named Andrew Vesalius, who left his mark on A. 
He was professor of A, in the universities of Padua, Bologna, 
and Fisa successively, and he was the first to write a compre- 
hensive treatise on human A. lie was followed by Eustachius, 
who described the tul)c leading from tlie middle ear to the 
throat which still bears his name, the muscles which move the 
small bones of Uie middle ear, and the A. of the teeth. He also 
published a volume of Anatomical Engravings, whidi for many 
years was the only atlas of A. 

The Italian school at this period also furnished Fallopius— ’Who 
was professor at Pisa in 1548, and at Padua in 1551 — Varolius, 
Aldrovandus, and Goiter. All of these contributed information 
which assisted in rearing the superstructure of A. Most of 
their discoveries were of minute lelations or arrangements, and 
they also corrected many errors of their predecessors. 

About this time (1530) Fabricius of Acquapendente made 
the discovery of valves in the veins of the extremities, which was 
to have an important influence on the demonstration of the cir- 
culation of the blood some years afterwards. Hitherto it had 
been supposed that the arteries conveyed to the body a kind of 
air or spirit, while the veins distributed the blood. It was alio 
held that the blood of the right side of the heart mixed somehow 
with that of the left, or with the spirit which was stoted up 
there. A Spaniard, Michael Servetus, first showed that *tbe 
septum between the two sides of the heart was impervious, and 
he maintained that the blood must pass thro^h the tongs before 
it can go from the right to the left cavities. This man, who held 
many views at that time deemed unorthodox, was puUidy bunied, 
along with his works, at Geneva in 1553, a martyr to ttfe Mgotiy 
and intolerance of the time. 

We now come to the great discovery of the circulation of the 
blood. In 1619, William Hervey, sn Englishman, .demonstrated 
the true course of the circulation. Combining Ae anatomical 
knowledge of Fabricius of Acquapendente, whose pupil be was, 
with the information obtained oy a well-contrivea series of 
experiments, he demonstrated that the blood passes out from the 
heart by the arteries, and returns to it by the veins. Fflr many 
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he had no actual demonitration of the oapiUaries or Inter- 
mediate vessels between the terminations of the arteries and 
h^ginningi of the veins, but he lived to see them by means of 
the aimjde microscope. It is impossible to over-estimate the 
value m this discoveiy, which affects every department of medi- 
cal and surgioid practice. 

In 1622, Asellius, professor of A. at Pavia, discovered the 
physiology of the lymphatic ^tem. The lacteals filled with 
chyle after digestion were first seen in a dog in 1622, and in 1627 
they were seen in the body of a felon who had taken a hearty 
meal before execution. In 1647, Pecouet demonstrated the 
course of the chyle into the blood. Tne distinction between 
lacteals and lymphatics, and the discovery of terminations of the 
latter in the venous system, were made by Jolyffe^ an English 
anatomist, and Rudbeck, a Swede. 

Smce this period the efforts of anatomists have been directed 
towards the more minute study of textures and the structure of 
oigaas. These efforts were much assisted by the use of the 
simple microscope, which was first directed to the tissues of 
animals by Malpighi He first saw the blood corpuscles and 
the capillaries, ana he investigated the minute structure of many 
tissues. Certain bodies in the spleen and kidneys still bear his 
name. 

The progress of A. was much assisted by the art of injection 
of vessels and ducts. Ruyscb, professor of A. in the University 
of Amsterdam in 1665, carried this art nearer perfection than 
any of his predecessors, and by this method he investigated the 
vascular arrangements in almost every part of the body. From 
that date A. m^e rapid advances, and each great master added 
his quota of facts. Space will not allow us to enter upon details, 
whiw are given with great fulness in the Encydopadta 
BnUmnieat vol. L art. Anatomy. 

In recent times, the chief advances have been in the know- 
ledge of the minute structure of the tissues. This has been pro- 
mot^ in two ways : (i) By the use of the compound actiro- 
matic microscope ; and (2) by empbying chemical and physical 
methods of BO hardening, cutting, staining, and mounting the 
various tissues as to render their structure clear and distinct when 
placed under the microscope. 

Human descriptive A. may now be considered as almost com- 
pleted. It is not probable that any new organ, muscle, or 
nerve has escaped detection, or that there are many errors in 
the descriptions of anatomical writers. There is still much to 
be done, on the other hand, in the field of minute structure, and 
every month adds to our stores of knowledge. Embryological A. 
is also rapidly advancing, but is far from approaching comple- 
tion. Comparative A. is a boundless subject, and will no doubt 
continuously advance through many centuries. It is now 
correctly regarded as the basis of scientific zoological classifica- 
tion. 

The preceding sketch of the history of A. clearly shows the 
important relation the science bears to physiology, and through 
it to pathology and the practice of the arts of medicine and 
surgery. A. is the foundation on which the whole supei structure 
is reared, and it is important to bear in mind that every anatomi- 
cal fact has a physiological significance, and consequently a 
bearing on the detection and treatment of disease. This is the 
reason why anatomical kndwledge is correctly regarded as the 
basis of medical studies. See riiYSiOLOGY, Mboicine, Su&- 
GXRY, HiSTOKIES OP, 

Anatomy (in Law). Until the year 1832 there were no 
sufficient legal means of procuring dead bodies for anatomical 
dissection. This defect 1 m to the horrible trade of the resur- 
rectionist, and to murder for the value of the victim’s body. 
The aystem culminated in the notorious case of Burke, who was 
tried and convicted of \nurder, mainly on the evidence of his 
associate Hare, before the Court of Justiciary in Edinburgh in 
1828. 

The Act 2 and 3 Will. IV. c. 75, empowers the Home Secre- 
tary for Great Britain, and Uie Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
to grant licences to practise* A. to any duly qualified medical 


removed till fbrty-eifi^t hours aftier death, nor till twenty^lbqr 
hours after notice to the inspector or to some neighbouring 
medical man. A certificate of the cause of death must be given 
by the medical attendant, or by a medical man called in alter 
death. Anatomists are not to receive a body vrithout a oertifi* 
cate ; which is to be entered in a book, to he produced to the 
inspector when required. Provisions are made tor deccAt inter- 
ment of the body. Persons infringing the statute ate liable to 
three months* imprisonment, or to a fine not exceeding ;£5a 
The Act is generally believed to have worked well, and to have 
fulfilled its purpose. 

Anazag^oras, a very eminent philosopher of the Ionic 
school, was born at Clazomensc in Iona, B.c. 50a Bom to 
wealth, he was able to give his time wholly to study. When 
twenty years old, he went to Athens, where among his pupils 
were Pericles, Euripides, and Socrates. Accounts differ some- 
what as to the nature of the persecution which drove him from 
Athens. It seems, however, to have been superstitions. He 
was condemned to deatl^ but by the eloquence of Pericles the 
sentence was commuted into banishment lor life. He retired to 
Lampsacus, on the Hellespont, where he died aged seventy* 
two. No entire work of A.’s has come down to us, but from 
the fragmentary evidence we have respecting his philosophy, it 
appears that while much of its details was absurd and extrava- 
gant, it was in the mam that of a man of subtle intellect He 
held that all matter existed originally as atoms, and that these 
atoms, infinitely numerous, had existed from eternity ; that the 
visible universe was the result of the aggiegation of these atoms, 
which aggregation is, by the agency of the * Nous * — a self- 
potent and albpervadnig spintual being — * the most pure and 
subtle essence of all that is.’ A.’s fragments have been collected 
and published by Schaubach (Leipz. 1S27), and by Schom 
(Bonn, 1829). 

Ajiazimaii'der, the friend, pupil, and successor of TU 
the founder of the Ionian school of philosophy, botn at Mil 
B.C. 610, died B.c. 547. lie is chiefiy noted as a ma| 
matician, and is said to have been the inventor of maps, \ 
also to have been the inventor of the gnomon, a sty lei 
column for '^erviug altitudes, 01 at least to have been the n 
who appliea the gnomon to determine the obliquity of the cell 
tic. Absuid as many of his philosophic and astronomid 
theories may seem to us, he seems, nevertheless, to have ha 
glimmerings of light on questions which have engaged the attcii 
tion of many of the best micllccts of our own time. He did no^ 
believe in creation or in generation, in the coiicct sense of the'* 
word. He believed that the infinite atoms, or primary matter, 
drew together and shaped themselves in virtue of an innate power. 
See Ritter’s Geschirhte der lonisck. PhdosophU (Berl. 1821), and 
Schleiermachei^s Uber du Lehre des A. (Berl. 1811.) 

Aztazim'e&eB, an Ionian philosopher, and friend of Thales 
and Anaximander, was born at Miletus, and flourished in the 
6th c. B.C. The aim of all his speculation was to find a satis- 
factory theory of the origin of the universe on the basis of 
materialism. This he considered himself to have attained in the 
doctrine that air was the primordial, eternally-existing element, 
from which by compiession all things are formed, even the 
human soul. In the system of A. there is no necessity for a 
Creator. 


piactitioner or student of A., on written application him 
couAtersigned by two justices of the peace, and certified by 
them. Inspectors ore Appointed by the Act to inspect sdioou 
of Am and to make quanerly returns of bodies removed for dis- 


of At, tad to make quanerly returns of bodies removed for dis- 
•edriem A ralarive may o^ect to dissection, even tliough the 
deceased bad expressed a wish for it No body is allowed to be 
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Anaadsnenes of Lampsacus, pupil of Zoilus and Diogenes 
the cynic, is said to have been one of the teachers of Alexander 
the Great, and to have accompanied liim on his expedition to the 
East. A. wrote three histones— one of Philip of Macedonia, 
another of Alexander the Great, and a third of Greece from the 
dawn of the mythic period down to the age of Epaminondas. 
Only a few fragments of these works are now extant, which is 
the less to be regrettedi as they did not bear a high reputation 
in antiquity. 

Anl>ur3r, a disease in turnips, known also as'finger-and-toe,* 
on amunt m Its presence producing excrescences somewhat re- 
sembling these two features ki the human system. The origiA of 
A. is not settled among vegetable physiologists. It Is maintained 
by some that the cause of the malady, which renders uttec^ 
worthless the bulbs, is an insect ; oti tne other hand, it Is con- 
tended that a taint in the seed is the cause of the insect's appear- 
ance in &e warts. It is certain that in all roots affected wiui A. 
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ilMliet'it Iqiiiii 4 in one pE &e t?Hsted md ibnonaal growths 
IjTom tlio hwhi body* A* eaU ont the lile of the taniit^ making 
it wprthlsss 6r wding. A Aondred yean ago A. was more 
pimlmt than it now is. StUl in leeent times it has proved 
very diaastroaa t6 fimnets^ and no specific has been found out to 
profent its ravages* The disease affects the turnip generally 
^between the interval of singling and hoeing. Its presence is 
indicated by a flaocidity and yellowness of the leavea It is pecu- 
liar that it does not run along the drills, but displays itself in 
pateheC here and there over the field, the driest knolls being the 
chief scenes of its havoa Clay lands are less liable to be 
a^cted than light, porous soils. The principal insects found 
in the warts are the winter turnip-gnat (Ttichoctra humalis) 
and rove-beetles-* sadpturatus chiefly. Liming and 

Ubertd manuring are recommended to avert its dangers, but 
neither of these operations can be relied upon as an infallible 
preveutive. 

Anoa'ater, a town of Catamarca, in the Aigentine Republic, 
S. America, lies in a mountainous region 23 miles N.E. of Cata- 
marca. Fop. (1863) 8cxx). 


forms of encbors, but perhnps the greatest novelty was that in- 
trodnced by Porter, and improved by Trotman. The greatest 
pecnllarity of Porters patent coniisti In having the arms pivoted 
on the shank, and not fixed immovably; and there is also a pro* 
jecting portion on the convex part of eaw arm called the /SmiSa 
The exposed arm, therefore, lies aloeg the tipper side ofthe 
shank, and thus there is less danger of ‘fouling* by the cable 
becoming entangled on this arm while the vessel m swinging in a 
tideway. Trotman’s improvements consist chiefly in mmcing the 
flukes of a more convenient shape, and other similar matters of 
detail Formerly, in the manufacture of anchon^ a circle of 
smiths formed round the heated metal, and deut blows in 
succession with most ponderous sledge-hammers ; but now flie 
powerful steam-hammers invented by Nasmyth have aided the 
operations in a wonderful degree. 

Aa'ohorage, though sometimes applied to a ship’s suite of 
anchors, or to anchor-j^ound, is properly a due levied upon the 
captain of a riiip for permission to anchor in particular anchor* 
grounds. As a rule, this is not required of a riiip driven into 
port through stress of weather. 


Ancelot, Jaoquea-Arahne-Fraiipoia-Polycazpe, a 
French dramatic author, bom at Havre, qih February 1794, was 
employed in the naval department of the government service till 
the revolution of 1830. From his youth, however, he had a | 
passion fbr poetic literature, and was incessantly versifying ; but 
the first of his works that saw the light was Louis IX, (1019), a 
tragedy so successful that it ran for fifty nights. Less success- 
ful was the Maire du Palais^ performed in 1823. Wsa FUsque^ 
an adaptation of one of Schiller’s pieces, was produced in 1824 ; 
Marie de Brabant, an epic poem, m 1825 ; Six Mois en Basse in 
1827, a melange of prose and verse ; and Elizabeth tfAn^eterre 
in 1829. A pension of 2000 francs, bestowed by the king in 
18x9, was lost at the 1 evolution of July, and although he set 
himself courageously to suppoit his family by his literary indus- 
try, it is certain that not a few of his later works aimed at 
popularity by exhibiting a doubtful morality. Among the scores 
of dramas, comedies, vaudevilles, produced between 1830 and 
1840, may be mentioned Madame du Barry ^ Leontine^ Le Favori, 
Le Begent, Madame du ChAteUt^ La Comtesse d'Egmont^ Jlereuse 
commeune Princesse^ VEspion. In 1841 he was chosen by the 
P'rcnch Academy to succeed llonald. His EpUres Familiires^ 
published soon after, are remarkable for brilliant satire, epigram- 
matic point, and gi aceful simplicity of style. His last work 
was his La Bue--Quincampotx, A. died at Paris, 7th Septem- 
ber 1854. 

An’ohor is an implement by which ships are temporarily 
retained in a particular spot. Before the introduction of iron 
anchors by the Greeks, the ancients used stones or crooked 
pieces of wood fastened to weights for this purpose; and at 
the present day such rude instruments are found among the 
Chinese, and even among our own fishermen. 
Tlie A., as employed by most civilised and 
European nations, consists of the following 
paits : The shank, the vertical and supporting 
beam of the A.; the ring, at the upper 
extremity of the shank ; the stoch, the trans- 
verse bar just below the ring ; the arms, at 
the lower extremity of the shank, and branch- 
ing out nearly at right angles to the stock ; 
the palm or Jluhe, the flattish portion at the 
end of each arm, the sharp extremity of which 
is called the ^ah or bdl; and the crown, the 
lowest part ot the A., at the very extremity of 
the shank. 

The most stable and natural position of an 
Aaehcr. A. is evidently when the stock lies along the 
ground, and therefore the arms nearly perpen- 
dicular to it. As it is desired that the one arm should be 
forced into the ground by the pressure of the A itself, the 
position of the nukes must be such as to form the angle most 
favourable for this purpose. 

As a rule, British ships-of-war cany four anchors — the * best 
bower,* the ‘small bower/ the 'sheet,' and the 'spare' — 
though sometimes they ace provided with two smaller ones— 
the ' stream ' and the ' hedge? 

Within late years there have been many improvements in the 


An'chor-gronnd is a portion of the bed of the sea or of a 
river suitable for anchoring in. A good A. obviously depends 
upon the depth and the nature of the bottom, which, If rocky, 
would be liable to break tlie flukes. 

An’ohorites, a class of Christian hermits who began to 
appear in the 3d c. The Ascetics (q. v.) at first thought it suffi- 
cient, in order to attain to a higher standard of holiness, to 
withdraw from worldly business and amusements, to practise 
fasting and celibacy, and otherwise mortify the flesh. This, 
however, did not long satisfy those who aspired to the highest 
degree of holiness; they must withdraw from mankind alto- 
gether. A. (Gr. anachoretes, from anachoreo, to withdraw), 
then, were those who retired from the haunts of men altogether, 
to escape the contamination of the world, and to ^ote them- 
selves to contemplation ; some also, no doubt, being driven to 
this course by persecution. As distinguished from other classes 
of monks, A. were those who had no fixed place of abode, but 
passed the night, without any shelter, wherever they happened to 
be overtaken by the darkness. Many went without proper 
clothing, wore iron chains and rings on their body, and even 
maintained painful postures. e.g., standing on the top of a pillar 
(sue Stvlites) for years. When several inhabited toe same wil- 
derness not far fiom each other, they were collectively called a 
Lauia. A. never were numerous in Euiope, probably owing to 
the more rigorous climate, and they disappeared altogeuier 
before the advance of the monastic system. 

An’ohovy {Engraulis Enerasicolus), a genus of fidies in- 
cluded in the Clupeida or Herring family, and which occurs 
abundantly in the English Channel, on the French coasts, and in 
the Mediterranean. The fishing extends throughout M^, June, 
and July— that period being the spawning season. This fish 
averages four or five inches in length. The head is pointed, 
the lower jaw being of short conformation. The scales are of 
large size. It is chiefly used for making condiments ; the vis- 
cera being simply removed, and tie fishes preserved and pre- 
pared in various ways. 

Anchovy Pear, the name given to a slender, tall tree 
(Grias cauitfora), a native of Jamaica, belonging to the order 
Barringtoniacea, Its fruits, which are russet-brown drapes, are 
used for pickles, and resemble the mango in taste. It U culti- 
vated in hothouses in Britain, principally for iu fine foliage* 

Anchn’sa, a genus of rough-foliaged Boraginaceoui plants. 
See Alkanet. 

Anchylo'aia. See Ankylosis. 

AnoUlon, a French family of Metz, who took up their resi- 
dence in Prussia after the Edict of Nantes was revoked, and 
several of whom attained to eminence.— A, son of a 
distinguished Protestant lawyer, waa bom at Metz, X^h March 
1617, and after being compelled to withdraw from his country, 
became French Reformea pastor successively at Frankfort, 
Hainan, and Berlin, where no died 3d September 1692. Hs 
was the author of several theological works.— Gharlds, his son 
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htimat Met*, July a, t6S9. ^ •» July 5i *7*5».T®*** 

«Qttii4wbl6 number of politico-religtons works, of which may 
ho mentioned VJrrhwctifUUi de i*£dit de Noftia (169^1 ond 
IHMn dB V£tablmimmtdes Franfois dam la Etais dt 

Brandmboutg{^T\. 1690).— Loniii XMdnie, grandson of the 
latter, was pastor of the French congregation at BetUn, where 
he died in tSi4.-^eaa Pione Pradirio, his son, may be 
considemd rather a Prussian than a P^renchman, and attained 
distinction entirely in the Prussian service, though he commenced 
his career os the pastor of a French community. He was tutor 
to the Crown-Prince of Prussia, and rose, through the confidence 
both of the king and the people, to high offices of state, finally 
succeeding Count von Bemstorff (1831) as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. He died April 19, 1837. His various writings, written 
both in Frendi and German, bear on statesmanship, and recom- 
mend that progressive legislation that prevents collisions be- 
tween governments and the popular will, and which was the dis- 

M ^g feature of his own policy. Though thrice married, 
no diUdren, and in him an honourable family became 

extinct 


Anoo'na, a fortified seaport and capital of a province of the 
same name, Italy, stands on a headland of the Adriatic coast, 
II miles N. of Loreto. It has a beautiful situation, is the see of 
a bishop, and retains a considerable share of the commerce for 
whi<^ in former times it was famed. It is said to have been 
founded by Syracusan refugees, driven hither (about 380 b.c.) 
by the tyranny of the elder Dionysius. It is meanly constructed, 
but contains several fine buildings. The Cathedral of St Cyriac, 
built in the 10th c., the oldest cupola in Italy. A. was an 
important Roman naval station, and possesses an ancient mole 
aooo feet long, on which stands one of the ^andest triumphal 
a^es m the world, erected by the Emperor Trajan. The town 
was taken by the French in 1797, but afterwards (1802) restored 
to the Papal see. In 183a the French again took possession of 
its citadel, which tiiey held till the Austrians evacuated the 


Papal territories in 1837. Ten years later it took part in the 
revolt of the Roman States, was bombarded and occupied by 


the Austrian troops, surrendered to the Piedmontese in 1860^ 
and has since become part of the Italian kingdom. In ancient 
times A. was celebrated for its purple dye. Its trade is now 
principally in the hands of Jews, and the chief exports are 
woollen and silk goods, oils, cordage, bacon, and fruits. Pop. 
(1872) 45i74i, of whom some 6000 are Jews. 


An'cre, Baron de Luasigny, Maralinl d’, originally 
Cknudno Oonolni, son of a Florentine senator, went to France 
in x6oo widi Marla de Medici, wife of Henry IV., and in con- 
junction with his wif(^ Eleonora Dori, sumamed GaligaY, the 
queen’s fmmi^dt<hambre^ promoted discord between the royal 
pair. After Henry’s death he became leading favourite of the 
queen-regent, and was made a marshal and prime minister in 1613. 
doming obnoxious to the court and to the populace, he was 
assassinated in the Louvre before midday of April 24th, 1617, 
Louis XIIL being prii^ to the plot His exhumed body, after 
being suspended by the feet to a gibbet, was burned before 
the statue of Henry IV. His wife was subsequent!]^ burned as 
a witch, and her son, a boy of twelve, deprived of his vast pro- 
perty, was expelled from Frarce. ' 

▲n'ous BEar'oiua, according to the Roman legend, was fourth 
king of Rome, and grandson of Numa Pompilius, like whom he 
cultivated peace, and was devoted to the service of the gods. 
He reduced several Latin towns, and settled the inhabitants on 
the Aventine. In the opinion of Niebiihr, these formed the 
original///^/, while Mommsen thinks th^ merely swelled the 
numbers of a pre-existing He founded a colony at Ostia, 

built a fortress on the Janicolum, dug the * Ditch * of the Quirites, 
and built the first prison at Rome. His death is assigned to the 
year 614 b.c. 


a genus of Euphorbiaceous plants. The seeds of A, 
m J^iown in Brasil as Purga dos PauHsUat and axe 
ttiea with the same effect as castor oil 


AndalusiA, or Aadaluoia^ a large district in the S. of 
Spnin^ compnsmeth* two former provinces of Andalnsla proper 
and OiuiHida, and the eight modern provinces of Huelva, Seville, 

a C^rdio;^ Jaen, Grankda, and Almeria. It is 

id on the K. by Estremadura and New Castile, on the 
fdo 


B. by Murcia, on the S« by the Heditevraxieanaiid the 
tie. and on the W* ^ Poitugil, Area, a7>2QO iq. milen Pop* 
(1870) 3,a64,64a The surface o^ A. u mouatalnouf, with 
the exception of the basin of the Guadalquivir. The momitain 
range called the Sierra Morena nuns along ita N. portioni and 
the Sierra Nevada borders the coast from the £• boundary to 
Gibraltar. The Guadalquivir flows between these ranges mto 
the Atlantic. A. was formerly famous as the * granary’ and 
’garden* of Spain; and though at piesent agriculture » very 
backward, it is still one of the most futile districts in the king- 
dom. The banks of the Guadalquivir are luxuriantly produce 
tive. Maize, wheat, olives, oranges, citron, sugar-cane^ figs, 
batatas, cactus, aloe, &c., grow vigorously, and wme and oil ate 
abundantly produced. It is aho well supplied with minerals 
Its horses and mules are of superior excellence, and the Sierra 
Morena produces wild cattle for the bull-fights at Madrid. The 
climate of the S. is the hottest in Europe but N. of the Sierra 
Nevada it is more temperate. The principal towns of A. are 
Cadiz, Seville, Cordova, Jaen, Granada, and Malaga. 

The name A. has been derived from an Arabic word signifr- 
ing ’the region of evening,' like the Hesperia of the Gieexs 
(see Gibbon, chap, li.), but more probably it was originally 
Vandalitia^ * the land of the Vandals,* who, after wasting Gaul, 
poured through the passes of the Pyrenees, and settM here 
early in the 5th c. The inhabitants may be considered a mixed 
race. At least the original Celtic element must have been greatly 
changed by the successive infusion of Caithaginian, Roman, 
Goth, Vandal, and Moorish blood. The modem Andalusians 
are among the most lively and imaginative people in Spain, and 
not deficient in industry when they have any motive for exertion. 
The patois or speech of the people is a dialect of Sjianish coloured 
with Arabic terms. 

A. is the Tarshish of the Bible, and was called Btetica by the 
Romans. Under first the Arabs, and afterwards the Moors, who 
founded splendid kingdoms heie, arts and sciences, chivalry and 
commerce, greatly flourished. The four great Moorish capitals 
were Seville, Cordova, Jaen, and Granada. Seville and Cordova 
long retained their pre-eminence m literatuie and the fine arts. 


An'damaPfl, a small group of islands in the Bay of Bengal, 
forming the west' liextrcmity of the Indian Archipelago. They 
are covered with dense forests, and sparsely inhabited by a race 
of savages. An attempt by the British to colonise the A. (1793) 
was abandoned on account of the climate ; and on the suppres- 
sion of the Indian mutiny they were occupied as a penal settle- 
ment. During a visit of inspection to the prison of Port Blair 
in 1872, Lord Mayo (q. v.), Governor-General of India, was 
assassinated by one of the convicts. 


Andan^te (Ital. ’going’), a musical term, denoting a slow, 
gentle movement Andantino is a little less slow than A. 


Andonnes*, a town in the province of Namur, Belgium, 2 
miles S. of the Meuse. It is noted for the manufacture ot paper, 
porcelain, and more especially of tobacco-pipes. Near A. are 
marble quarries, pipeclay beds, and lead, iron, and coal mines. 
Pop. 6458. 


An’derab, or Inderab, a town in the new Afghan province 
of Turkestan, on the nver A., to the N. of the Hindu Kush 
Mduntaina It lies in the midst of orchards and vineyards, 
and is an important station/or the commerce with India Pop. 
6500. 


An'dexBach, a town in the district of Coblenz, Rhenish 
Prussia, situated where the Rhine flows through a beautiful 
defile, nearly 20 miles above Bonn. It is a town of High 
antiquity, having arisen on the site of a Roman camp {AniuH'- 


naeum\ and was a residence of the Merovingian kingi. It Is 
quaintly built, contains a fine church of the 13th c., and i 


is itUl 


surrounded by ancient ramparts. Its trade is nnimfiortant ; but 
the millstones of A«, quarried in the vicinity, are widely eele^ 
brated, as is also its irass or cement, made of pulvcarisi^ volcaaiiO 
tufa, and which is durable in water. Pop. (1871) 4479^ 


^’denea, Haaa ChiiBtiAii, Danish poet, dramatist, nth 


velist, and the most popular of all story- writers for children, faorn 
at Odense in Flinen Island, April 2, 1805, was the son of ashoe- 


maker, but showing poetical talent at Sn early agei, he was reoom* 
mended to the patronage of the king, and edncfiiw by the state. 
In 1830-31 hepublishMtwovoXamesofpoenis, and we romances 

— 
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toii^ thmgli Sottihem Barm in 1835-34* Of liis novels tad 
dlmn^ Qmh aMkUtrwA ThtAMath are respeedvdy the bast % 


dlmn^ CM» aBddkruA. TMeMilaii^ are respeedvdy the beat $ 
bat he atnidc hia lidhest vein in hla JHdun-hooh wiikS$it Fkimru 
(1840^ a chnrmiiig volume of fimcKul tketche a i Subaequently he 
Ittodtim aa almost eitdieaa aeriea of talea^ &&, whidi continue to 


please the old and delict the young of all nations, and of which 
may be named A Day^DrtamSf containing the exquisite 
story of TkiJFUtXf and the beautiful autobiographic sketch, Under 
ikiWUhithTree i The lee^Meddm ; The Daimh Fairy Legends ^ 


thiWiUinihTreej The lee^Meddm ; The Danuh Fairy Legends ^ 
embracing the famous Ugly Ducklings The IVtil^ddhe- lV$sps are 
m Tmn^ and the Dream e/LUtU Suk, His Story 0/ my life^ a 
faacinatii^ autobiography, was finished in 1 H46. A. lias had many 
translators, and as many publishers in England. One of the bett 
editions of his collected tales is that translated by Wehnert, and 
published by Bell & Daldy, London, 1869. A. died August 4, 
1875* 1^77 appeared at Copenhagen Breve til /f. C, a 

valuable contribution to the peers biography, containing letters 
to A, from all kinds of persons, kings, princes, authors, &c. His 
mothet's letters are unsurpassed in their way. 

jAn'demon, Jamea, I1L.D., a writer on agricultural and 
miscellaneous subjects, was bom at Hermiston, in the county 
of Midlothian, in 1739. Succeeding his father, who was a 
fanner, in the management of the farm at a very early age, he 
soon manifested a superior intellect, and introduced many im- 
provements in agricultural instruments. In 1783 he removed to 
Edinburgh fur the education of his family, and soon showed no 
inconsideralde talent in literary work. IJis first production, a 
series of essays on planting, appeared while he was still engaged in 
farm business, in Kuddiman’s Weekly Magaeiru for 1 7 7 1 . Among 
his later writings may be mentioned An Account of the PresetH 
State 0/ the Hebrides and Western Coast of Scotland ; being the 
Substance of a Report to the Lords of the Treasury (1785) ; a 
tract on Fisheries (1784) ; and the article Monsoon for the Lncy^ 
dopeedia Britannica. He also published a weekly magazine 
called the Bee (1791-94) in Edinburgh; and later, at London, 
conducted Recreations in (1790-1802). The most 

valuable papers in the latter were by himself ; and they are evi- 
dently the production of one whose talents and originality must 
place him among the foremost of the founders and developers 
of the true science of poliiical economy. A. died at London in 
1808. 

Anderson, Johi^ F.B.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in Glasgow University, was born in 1726 in the parish of 
Roseneath, Dumbartonshire. As an author, he is best known 
by his Institutes of Physics, published in 1786. As a professor 
and lecturer, his success and popularity were very great, not only 
in the university, but also in connection with his Antitoga class, 
which met twice a week for the benefit of artisans and mechanics. 
A. died at Glasgow, January 13, 1796, and bequeathed all that he 
possessed for the founding of an educational institute in Glasgow 
for the use of the unacademical classes. 

Andersonian University, originally intended to be made up of 
four colleges, was, however, from the inadequacy of the funds, 
opened in 1796 with only a single couise of lectuies on natiiial 
philosophy and chemistry by Dr Thomas Garnett. The success 
was great ; and since then tlie university has been greatly en- 
larged, there being now seventeen professors. The funds have 
been considerably increased by donations from private individuals, 
both in Glasgow and elsewhere. The chair of music was 
endowed in 1866 hy William Ewing of Glasgow ; and in 1871 
a donation of /'5000 was given by Mr Freeland for the general 
purposes of the university. In '1870, James Young, Esq. of 
K^lly, presented for the establishment of a chair on 
tecimical demistiy. 

AA'daa, the great mountain range of S. America, extends 
in an unbroken chain from the small river Atrato in the N., 
near the Isthnras of Panama, to Pati^onia in the 3 ., and is even 
tntoeable in the islands forming the Fuegian Archipelago, as far 
os the rocks of Diego Ramires, about 60 miles to the S.W. 
of Cape Horn. Like the Rocky Mountains in N. America, 
the A. run dose along the W. coast, so that the rivers flowing 
into the Pacific are necessarily very short and rapid. The 
length of this chain, withont mA:ing allowance for the windings, 
U( amt 4500 English mile% while the breadth vaiies between 
40 and 550 miles. Towards the W. the A. generally present a 


They constitute the great watershed of Um S. American rivers ; 
and when there is a double or triple diain, the western one is the 
true and only watershed, and accordingly the more eastern 
ridges are intersected by numerous deep, nanow goiges, through 
which the mountain torrents flow in their eastward career to the 

I Atlantic. 

I In giving a more detailed account of the chaiacters of this 
giganUc range, we shall adopt the ordinary division and nomen** 
clalure, referring each portion to the particular country in which 
it occurs. The figures are taken from Von Kloeden’s Handbtuk 
der Erdkunde (Berl. 1873). ' 

The Patagonian A,, from lat. 56” S. to lat. 42* S., consist of ; 
a single range of moderate elevation, the highest peaks, Yanteles, 
Minchinadom, and Corcobado, being respectively 8199, 779 ^ 
and 7511 feet high. ITiough only as much S. of the equator as 
Central Europe is N., the snow-line is just 3000 feet above the j 
sea-level, and glaciers abound in the precipitous clefts of the 
coast. 

The Chilian A., from lat. 42* S. to lat. 24* S., contain many 
lolly and volcanic mountains, among other^ Aconcagua (22,422 
feet), Tupungata (20.338 feet), and the curious, truncated, cone- 
shaped El Dcscabezado (13,821 feet), on the summit of which 
is a plain 6 miles in diameter. The snow-line rises from 8000 
to 10,000 feet above the sea-level. 

The 2 *eruvian A,, from lat. 24** S. to lat. 6* S., consist in the 
S. of two chains, which are known as the £. and W. Cordilleras 
of Bolivia, and which enclose the magnificent plateau of Titicac^ 
at a height of 12,290 feet. Immediately to the N. of this, tn 
Peru, we have, on a plain whose elevation is 8300 feet, the 
mountain group of Cuzco, which is said to be thrice as large as 
all Switzerland. Between the 10th and I llh parallels, the ranges 
meet and form the tableland of Pasco, which is situated at a 
height of 11,000 feet ; and a little farther to the N. the chain 
divides into three, which again unite jn the knot of Lona, 
about 5* S. lat. The snow-line rises from 15,000 to 18,000 feet ; 
and accordingly the higher peaks — Bahama (22,763 feet), 
Gualatieri (21,946 feci), Chuquibamha (21,000 feet), Jllimani 
(21,550 feet), Pomarape (21,688 feet), Sonata (20,733 fisat), and 
Arequipa (19,704 feet) — are covered with perpetual snow. 

The A. of P.cnador, from lat. 6* S. to lat, 2* N., a lofty 
and volcanic portion of the cham, consist for the most part of 
two parallel ranges, uniting at various spots, and forming the 
tablelands of Assuay, Quito, and T.os Pastos, the first at an ele- 
vation of 15,520 feet. Of the lolly peaks in this portion of the 
range may mentioned Chimborazo (21,068 ieet), Cotopaxi 
(18,811 feet), Antisana (19,282 feet), Cayambe (I 9 , 53 S feet), all 
of which are above the snow-line, which here rises to a height 
of 16,000 feet 

The A, of the United States of Colombia, formerly Hew 
Granada, fiom 2* to 8* N. lat., separate beyond the city of 
Almaguer into two chains, the eastern one of which again divides 
into two known as the Central and Eastern Cordilteras of New 
Granada, which contain between them several tablelands, the 
principal one being that of Santa Fe de Bogota. I'he Fic de 
Tolima (18,129 feet) is stated to be the only mountain in New 
Granada which is capped with perpetual snow. 

The geological eliaracter of the A. is very little known, 
especially as regards the palceontological section and the Ter- 
tiary formations, which were not recognised as of any great im- 
portance in the time of Humboldt, to whom we are chiefly 
indebted for most of the knowledge we have on this subject. Of 
stratified rocks, gneiss is found scattered through the greater 
part of the range, often associated with granite and mica-slate, 
and containing large quantities of garnet. Next to porphyry, 
mica-slate is of the most frequent occurrence, containing in some 
places beds of granular limestone, which is sometimes of so fine 
a texture as to resemble the finest Cairata marble, Clay-slate 
occurs in considerable quantity in the Secondary formations of 
Santa Fd de Bogota and Peru. Quartz and gypsum are also 
plentiful. Red sandstone is found in vast quantity, attaining a 
thickness of 5000 feet near Ouito ; and it crops up over the 
greater part of the llanos of Venezuela, being, however, covered 
by beds of limestone and gypsum towards the E. Of Tertiary 
formations and Secondary lormations later than the nagnesian 
limestone nothing definite is as yet known. Of the onstratified 
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tocH tiMiii m mdk, parphm tn/Ayie, and roeki of tot- 
okaio caigin^ Gninite is never foond at great tieighti^ bot 
COnsUtntes the basis of the whole S. American continent For- 
fhifrf is of most frequent occurrence, and gives to the mountalni 
a variegated appearance. Trachyte is a ha^ rock, conristingof 
sepaiaw ciystals of glassy lelspar, usually with a mixture of 
hornblende and mica, imbedded in granular layers of glassy 
ielsjpar, and occurs through Chili, Peru, and the United States 
of Colombia 

The whole chain, and especially in Ecuador, is extremely 
volcanic; but the different volcanoes do not show any great 
activity, due, it has been supposed, to their immense height 
The most dreaded of the S. American volcanoes is Cotopaxi, 
near Quito, whidi has been known to send its flames to a 
height of 3000 feet above the crater, and to emit such a dense 
cloud of ashes and cinders os to render the use of lanterns 
necessary in some of the contiguous villages in broad daylight 
Closely connected with, and often accompanying volcanic enip* 
lions, are earthouakes, which are more frequent and destructive 
in the A. than in any other portion of the globe. Cities and 
villages have been destroyed in an hour, terrible ravines have 
been brought into existence, and curious natural bridges have 
been formed spanning precipitous gorges, all through and by the 
agency of earthquakes. 

Minerals and metals are found in great quantity— the topaz, 
amethyst, ruby, and most of the other gems. Gold and silver 
are obtained in Chili, Peru, and the United States of Colom- 
bia ; mercury in Quito ; platinum in the United States of Co- 
lombia ; copper chiefly in Chili, but also in Peru, wliere it is 
called anta, which Is supposed to be the derivation of the name 
A, ; and bn in Chili. 

The JL act as much as a watershed to the clouds as to the 
rivers, since the air at the summits of the peaks is so rare as to 
be almost incapable of contaming water vapour, at least in any 
perceptible quantity. Also, as the wind is usually eastern in 
the tropics, and western in the temperate zones, it follows that 
the western side of the chain, from the equator to about the 30th 
namllel, will be drier \han the eastern side, and via vena for 
latitudes below the 30th parallel. This must obviously produce 
a decided difference between the climates of two places, on the 
same degree of latitude, but on opposite sides of the range. 

Another consideration which determines the climate of any 
locality, besides its latitude rad its position on the leeward or 
windward side of the chain, is its elevation above the level of the 
sea. Thus Quito, though situated almost exactly on the equato- 
rial line, has a most agreeably temperate climate ; and such is the 
case with many cities and villages, plateaux rad valleys, in some- 
what similar circumstances. Thus it is that on the slopes of the 
equatorial A. the beauties of nature are displayed in their great- 
est profusion— the variegated and lively tints of the foliaceous 
shrubs peculiar to the tropical and sub-tropical regions contrast- 
finely with the more sombre hues of tne flora characteristic 
ofthe temperate and alpine zones. 

While travelling through the A., one is not so much struck 
ndth the lofty grandeur of the individual peaks— which, when 
viewed from the plain at their base, do not appear in nearly the 
same gigantic proportions that Mont Blanc does from the Vale 
of Chamouni— os with the valleys and passes, flanked in many 
cases by precipitous walls rising to a height of 4000 or 5000 feet 
The passes are very characteristic, usually following the course 
of the mountain torrents ; or, if that is impracticable, surmount- 
ing them by bridgei^ or cutting a path along the shoulder of the 
overhanging height Their elevation is also a noticeable 
character, the pass of Antarangro, in Peru, being 16,199 
high, rad thus higher than Mont Blanc by 389 feet For par- 
ticular and detailed information, the reader is referred to Hum- 
boldt’s Penonal Narrateve ; Temple’s Travels in Various Farts 
eif Feru; Pdppig’s Reise in Pem^ Ckili, unel auf dem Anmonm- 
Strom; and Mrs Somerville’s Physical Geography. 

a genus of plants belonging to the order Legumu 
ism, natives of tropical America except inervtis^ which is 
the cabba^-tree or cabbage-bark tree of the W. Indies the 
berk or which is anthelmintic. 

AndllfOtlv or Kandiron, a kind of fire-dog, often richly 
ornOBientedt in use in medtseval times for burning wood^ and 
still to hp seen at the open hearths of some old mrasion- 
hooMi ' 


Aadldiw. a team af A^haiflstaih on tho sitor Jflnnh 70 
miles W. of fiatkh. It im takto flroto Bokhaia in l&|D by 
Mohammed Khan, who left it In rains. It fapidly lecovercdi 
however, and In 1863 contained nearly dooo honsas^ and 30O0 
kibitkas or tents. Pop. some 15,000, diiefly TitfkcmanA A« 
was once capital of a khanate of the same name. 

Aiidoy'ra (Fr. AndorrSe)^ a small states situated in a 
valley in Catalonia, Spain, having the French depsrtinent ol 
Ariige on the N. It is enclosea on all aides by mountains, 
except where the Balira issues to join the Segre. It is about flO 
miles by 24 at its greatest width, with an area of 154 sq« miles. 
The pop. has been estimated at from 4000 to 12,00a Cap. 
Andorra ; pop. 200a It was declared a neutral territoiy about 
790 by Charlemagne, for services rendered to him against the 
Spanish Arabs. The government is vested in a council of twenty- 
four member^ who elect a syndic, in whom the executive centres. 
Two viguiers, or judges, are appointed, the one by France, and 
the other by the Bishop of Utgel, whose jurisdiction dates from 
819 A.p. Of these vigmers^ the former must be a native of France, 
and with them is associate a civil judge, elected alternately by 
France and by the bishop. Hie resources of the district, agri- 
cultural rad mineral, are great, but are not developed. Cattle- 
rearing is the chief occupation of the inhabitants. There ii^ 
however, a small export trade in wood, charcoal, iron ore, wool, 
and cheese ; but the imports arc confined to the strict necessaries 
of life, for the Andorrans are determined foes of luxury, and are 
even opposed to all change, their manners and customs having 
remained unaltered since the time of Charlemagne. 

^ AndoVer, a market town of Hampshire, situated on the 
river Anton, 13 miles N.W. of Winchester, and a station on the 
South-Western Railway. The original form of the name was 
Andeafaran ('the passage or ferry across the Ande*}, but it was 
not a place of note before the Norman Conquest. A* received 
its first charter from King John. It has a handsome town hall, 
and a church in the Early English style. The chief occupations 
are malting, tanning, and the traffic in timber with Southampton. 
The Weyhill fair, held near A., grew out of a Michaelmas revel 
to be one of the most important fairs in England. It begins 
10th October, rad lasts a week. Pop. (1871} 5501. 

# 

Axi'dover, a township of Massachusetts, U.S.,on the Merrtmac 
river, 21 miles N. of Boston. It was incorporated in 1646, and 
is famous as an educational centre. The Phillips Academy 
of A. was founded m 1778, and has a revenue of Sl2,000; 
there are also, besides many schools, a celebrated theological 
seminary for the Congregational body, and the Abbott Female 
Academy. A. possess?:, considerable flannel, linen, rad slioe- 
thread manufactmes. Pop. (1870) 4873. 

An'dral, Gabriel, a distinguiriied French physician and 
medical writer, was bom November 6, 1797, at Paris, where he 
became professor of pathology in 1830, and in 1839 succeeded 
Broussais in the chair of pathology and therapeutics. ^ Three 
years later he became a member of the Institute ; and, after a 
briHiant career, both as a physician and a lecturer, he died at 
Paris, February 5, 1851. His principal woiks are Cliniaue MSdu 
cole (1824-27, 2d ed. 1840, 5 vols.) ; Pricis d' A natomie patkolth 
gique (3 vols., 1829) ; Cours de PatAoh^ interne (1836, 2d ed. 
1948) ; Notes et Additions an Trait/ de VAuseultatton Midiate de 
Laenee(l%yj) ; besides several papers before the Academy, espe- 
cially a series of researches Sur les Modifications de Proportume 
de quelques Principes du Sang (1842). 

Aa'dx^ Major John, an officer in the British service during 
the American War of Independence, who met the fate of a spy 
on being taken while engaged in the questionable work of suen 
a functionary, was bom in London 1 751, and entered the army 
1772. Joining the British forces in America, he was employed 
to treat with the unfaithful American general Aipold for riia 
surrender of the fortress of West Point, with the magazine of the 
American army. A. , in disguise, had had an interview with the 
traitor Arnold within the American lines, from which he was 
returning when he was arrested, and the plant of West Point 
and the papers referring to its proposed betrayal being found 
upon his person, he was condemned to death as a spy, rad 
hanged accordingly at Tappan, in New York State, ad Femary 
1780. 

An'drassb Jobazm Valentin, a Germra ProlesUat divine 
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•nd pbHoiophier^ bom ncacr Tdbingeiit August i;, it5&^ aoddledf 
June # 7 i l6j4« at Stuttart where be was eouit cbaplAtii. Tht 
i&ain tebden^ Of the tbcology, science^ and philosophy of»the 
aM lyaa scbQhurti<v and this he set himself strenuously to oppose. 
His wit and bumotur were not less remarkable than his leam- 
faig. He has been credited by some with having restored at 
ieibtt if not founded^ the order of the Uosicnicians, and this 
Opinion seems to derive some support from bis own confession 
that he was the author of the Ckymtseheliochteit ChrUiiani Rostn* 
kmm (l6t6). He was, however, an uncompromising assailant 
of anything approaching mysticism, and of nothing more than of 
Rosierndanbm itself. Herder has been his chief expounder. His 
best known works are his Mmipfus r. Satyricorum Diatogorum 
Cmhtria (i6iyh Myihelogia Christiana (1619), and Gastliche 
Kurwwiil (1619). See Hossbach, A. und sein ZiUalter (1819). 

Andre^a^ a genus of dark-foliaged, split-fruited mosses, 
named in honour of Andrea, a Hanoverian naturalbt There 
are nine species found on rocks in Britain. 

Axtdre'oaajr; Antoine Franpoia, Oomte d', the great- 
grandson of Francois Andreossy, who assisted Kiquet in con- 
structing the canal of Languedoc, was bom at Castelnaudary, 
March 6, 1761. He entered the army in 1781, and after the 
French Revolution broke out, he rose rapidly, serving with gieat 
distinction under Napoleon as an artHiery officer and military 
engineer. In 1799 he was appointed Minister of War, and after 
the treaty of Amiens he was ambassador at London, and sub- 
sequently at Vienna and Constantinople. In 1814 he communi- 
cated some valuable memoirs to the Institute at Pans on the 
subject of hydrostatics. A. was also possessed of considerable 
literary talent, and wrote, among other works, Viltsioire CM- 
rait du Canal du (Paris, 1800) ; Campagfie sur U Mein et la 
Rednitu^ 6^. (1802) ; Voyage de P Embouchure de la Mer Noire 
(1818), with atlas ; Mhnotre sur et qui ctnueme let Marchh Ouv* 
rafd (Paris, 1826) ; and Mhnoiresut les Depressions de la Surface 
du Globe (Paris, 1826). A. died at Montauban, Sept. 10, 1828. 

Aa'drew, a disciple and afterwards apostle of Christ, was, 
like his brother Simon Peter, a Galilean fisherman. Little is 
mentioned of him, and of his apostolic labours notliing. Euse- 
bius assigns Scythia, Jerome Greece, and Nicephorus Thrace, 
as the scene of his labours. lie is said to have suffered martyr- 
dom at Patras in Achaia on a crux dccussata (X)* For a notice 
of the Acta Andrea, see Afocryfiia. 

An'drew, St, or The Thieile, a Scotti^ order of knight- | 
hood, named after the patron saint of Scotland, was founded by 

f James V. in 1540, and consisted originally 
of the sovereign and twelve knights. On 
the death of James in 1542 the order was 
discontinued, but was renewed by James 
II. of Gieat Britain in 1687, when eight 
knights received the order. Queen Anne 
increased the number to twelve in 1703 ; 
and George IV. added four more in 1827. 

The decorations worn by the knights 
consist of a collar of sixteen thistles inter- 
laced with spngs of rue, a gold medal, and 
a star, worn on the left shoulder, consist- 
ing of a St A.’s cross of silver, in the 
centre of which is a thistle surrounded by 
the motto * Nemo me impune lacessit,* 
and rays of silver. The knights have the 
letters K.T. placed after their names. For 
details, see aistory of the Orders of JCnight^ 
8t Andrew’s Crow. British Empire^ by Sir N. H. 

Nicolas. 

Aku'drew, 8t, The Xtuasian Order of. founded by Peter 
the Great in 1698, and confined to persons of the highest ranks, 
has for its t^ge a cross of enamelled blue, witn, among others, 
the Russian motto meaning ‘For Religion and Loyalty* in- 
scribed upon it. 

Aft'dlWWi, Lano^ot, an English prelate, and a theologian 
of great mdition, bom in London in 1555, and educated at Pern- 
Hall, Cambridge, of which foundation he became a fellow 
1576. Secretary Walaii^ham gave him several pieces of prefer- 


one of 1I19 eodesiostfw coihm}ssicafiff*'at the oonfei^eiioe At 
Hampton Court, and he assisted in translatingf the* first twelve 
books of the authorised version of the Old festameot In 1605 
he was promoted to the see of Chichester, translated to that of 
Ely in 1609, sad made a privy councillor. In 1617 he attended 
the kiqg to Scotland, to aid him in his attempts to induce the 
Scotch to substitute ^iscopacy for Presbytery; next year fie 
was translated from Ely to WincfaesteTi where he died 27th 
March 1625. Singularly meek as a man, as a Churchman he 
had exalted views of ecclesiastical authori^, though he abjured 
the Roman Catholic claim for the independence pi ecclesiastical 
assemblies of the civil power, and wrote two replies to Cardinal 
Bellarmin in defence of his views. 

An'draws, Bt. an ancient Scottish city, on St A. bay, N. 
coast of F^e. According to Fordun (book ii. ch. 46, 47)^ it ; 
owes its origin to the Abbot Regulus, a Greek saint, who in the 
4th c. was ordered by the angel of the Lord to carry the relics 
of the apostle into the N. W. comer of the * earth/ and in con- 
sequence, after shipwreck on the coast, landed ha the N. of Fife 
at a place then called Mucross, or * Swine’s Wood/ afterwards 
Kilrymont, and finally St A. in honour of the saint. At an early 
period the see of a ’ Scoto-Irish’ bishop, and the establishment, 
m the time of Alexander I., of a priory of Canons Regular, df 
which the last prior was Regent Moray, gave increased impor- 
tance to St A. as an ecclesiastical centre. The cathedral, b 4 :un 
in 1162, and consecrated in 1318, was in 1559 wreck^ a 
mob. Of the first cathedral, completed in 1144, there still 
remains a square lower 108 feet higL The university, founded 
I in 1411 by Bishop Wardlaw, consists of three colleges^St Sal- 
I vator (1456), St Leonard’s (1^12), and St Mary’s, a theological 
institution founded by Cardinal Beaton (1537). The castle, asso- 
ciated inseparably with the fate of Beaton, has long been a ruin. 
St A. may be resided as the cradle of the Scottish Refcrma- 
tion, and here occurred the martyrdom of Patrick Hamilton 
(1528) and of George Wishart (154b). The modem town is 
celebrated for its educational institutions, the chief of which is 
Madras College, founded by Dr A. Bell, and is a favourite sea- 
bathing and golfing place. St. A. is a royal and parliamentai) 
burgh, and unites with Easter and Wester Anstiuther, Crail, 
Cupar, Kilrcnny, and I'lttenweem m sending a member to Parlia- 
ment. Pop. (1871) 6316. See Lyon’s Etsl, of St A* (1843). 

An'dria, a town in the province of Bari, S. Italy, so called 
ftom a number of caverns {antra) in its vicinity. It was besieg^ 
and burned in 1799 by the troops of the Parthenopean republic 
(q. V.) The grand Cathedral of A. was founded in 1046. The 
chief trade is in almoncL, for which the plain of A. is famed. 
Pop. (1872) 34,030. 

An'drieiuc, rraapois OhiiUaume Jean Staaidaa, a 

French dramatist, born at Strasbourg, 6th May 1759. He was 
originally an advocate, and held several high state appointments, 
but was removed from office (1802) by Bonaparte, and obliged 
to adopt literature as a profession. In 1814 he became a pro- 
fessor m the College de France, and was subsequently appointed 
perpetual secretary to the Academy, in which capacity he greally 
assisted in the production of the famous Dictiennaire^ He pro- 
duced numerous dramas, full of grace and spirit, the best of 
which are MoUhre avee ses Amis, Le Vieux Fat, and the tragedy 
of Erufus, A. died in Paris, loth May 1833. His GSuvrts 
Choistes were published in 1862. 

Androg^ynouJS (Gr. aner, a man ; gune, a woman), a term 
applied to those organisms which unite in themselves nude and 
female organs of reproduction. This designation is thus syno« 
nyipous with hermaphrodite and monacious. 

Androm’aobe, daughter of Eetion, King of Cilician Thebes, 
and wife of Hector, by whom she had a son, Scamandrins. She 
is unquestionably the finest female creation in the //fed*. The 
parting between her and Hector, in the 6th book, is portrayed 
with an exouisitfly simple pathos. On the ftdl of Troy she fell 
to the lot of Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, to whom she bore 
three sons. She afterwards became the wife of Helenas, the 
brother of Hector, and had a son to him, named Cestrinus. 
Racine, in his Andromaaue, represents her as faithful even to 
the memory of Hector, tnus ignoring the post-Homeric legend. 

Androm'eda, daughter of Cepheus and Cassiopeia, King 
and Queen of Ethioj^. The latter having boasted that A. 
excelled the Nereids in beauty, these prevEUed on Neptune to 
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the tountry. end to «end a dreadful gea-monster to 
destroy ift w i and cattlet When the oracle of Anmon declared 
that the wmth of the monster could be appeased only by the 
lec^ce of A«t Cepheus chained her to a rock» where she was 
found by Perseus^ who slew the monster, unchained A., and 
made her his wife. Minerva placed her among the stars j hence 
Milton’s phrase in 7 / Penseroso^ the ‘ starred Ethiop queen.* 

Androm'eda, a genus of plants belonging to the Heath order 
\,Brkae§$t\ and containing many species which are tiees and 
shrubs. A. fohfblia is the only species native in Britain. It 
grows in bo^ and possesses acrid, narcotic properties which 
prove fhtal to sheep, as Mariana of the United States, and 
A. evaNJolia of Nepal, are to sheep and goats. The leaves of 
A fastigiata are used as tea in some parts of India. 

Aiidroni'otui. Three Byzantine emperors were so named.-*- 
A. X, the Byzantine Alcihiades, and the last of the Comneni 
who govenied the Eastern Roman empire, was born in liio, and 
was Tamous for his manly beauty, the vigour of his body, his 
dauntless spirit, and his dissolute conduct. The story of his 
chequered career, as told by Gibbon, reads like a wild romance, 
but IS strictly true. In his youth, while following the retreat of 
the Byzantine army through Asia Minor, after the death of the 
Emperor Joannes, he was made prisoner by the Seljukide Turks. 
On his release he went to Constantinople, * where,’ says Gibbon, 
* his virtues and his vices recommends him to the favour of his 
cousin ; he shared the perils and pleasures of Manuel ; and while 
the emperor lived in public incest with his niece Tlicodoia, the 
affections of her sister Eudocia were seduced and enjoyed by A.’ 
Manuel gave him the command of Cilicia, where A. first dis- 
played hiB disposition to treachery, by enteiing into a correspond- 
ence with the King of Hungary and the Emperor of Germany. 
He was in consequence afrested, and imprisoned at Constanti- 
nople for twelve years. 11 is escape is a succession of marvels ; 
but at length he reached Kiev, the residence of Jaroslav, Grand 
Duke of Russia, whom he induced to unite with the Emperor 
Manuel in the invasion of Hungaiy, and distinguished himself at 
the siege of Zemltn. After several seductions, he fled with Theo- 
dos|L, widow of Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, first to Damascus, 
and finally settled among the Turks in Asia Minor. Theodora 
and her two children having ^en canied captive to Constan- 
tinople, A. implored and obtafned the mercy of the cmpeior, 
but was ordered to Oenoe, in Pontus. In 1 182, afler the death 
of Manuel, he was summoned by the Patriarch and patricians 
of Constantinople to become first guardian and then colleague 
to the young Emperor Alexius. His administration of the pio- 
vinces was wise and vigorous ; but repeated instances of cruelty 
towards his personal enemies stirred the crowd against him, and 
he was, at the age of seventy-three, pu t to death with dreadful 
tortures, September 12, 1185. — ^A. IX., eldest son of Michael 
Paleologus, bom 1260 ; ascended the throne 1283 » driven from 
it in 1328 by his grandson, A HL, who died in 1341. 

Attdronious of Bhodos, a Peripatetic philosopher, at the 
head of that school in Rome about b.c. 58. None of his writ- 
ings have been preserved ; but to him we owe the preservation 
of nany of Aristotle’s works, 

Aadroniouo OyrrhMites, so called from Cyrrha in Syria, 
his birthplace, built at Athens the octagonal marble * Tower of 
the Winds/ so named from its. entablature representing the 
winds in bas-relief. The bailoing probably belongs to the period 
after Alexander the Great. 

Aadrop’ogon, an extensive genus of grasses. See Lemon- 
Gkass. 


A&’droB, the most northerly island of the Cyclades, in the 
Greek Arehipelago, separated by Doro Channel, 6 miles broad, 
from the island of Eubrea (mod. Negropont). It is 21 miles long 
at^ 8 broad, and is mountainous, but very fertile, producing silk, 
wine, lemons, oranges, and pomegranates. Pop. about x 0,00a 


The diief town, A. (por. 5000), lies on the E. coast, and exports 
mndi silk. The hland has had a ch 




chequered history, both in 

ancient ai^ mediaeval times. After the establishment of the 
lAtin empire of Constantinople, it passed into the hands of the 
Venethm Dandolo, whose successor kept possession of till 
1566, when they were forced to surrender it to the Turks. See 
Hopfs GachkhU dir Insd A, nndihnrBckerrsckir in dem ZiU* 
nameim 1207-1577 (Vien. 1855). 

a town in the province of Jaen, in Andalusia, 



AiiUiiiometer. 


Spain, liesontheGtfodalqttivir, at die foot pf the SianaMosm* 
It U unhealthily sitonted, the inhabitants are chiefly fimpjpyed ia» 
agriculture, and the town is famed for its delf-ware. The con- 
vention of Baylen was signed at A, and also the decree of the 
Due d’Angoullme in 1823, when he assumed for the French 
authority over Spain. Pop. 12,65a 

Anega'da, an island of coral formation, girt with dangerous 
reefr, lies furthest N. of the Lesser Antilles, about 19* N. lat| 
and between 64* and 65* W. long. It is known as * the drowned 
island,* from its flat, desert appearance. Its sparse population is 
chiefly supported by numerous wrecks which occur on the coast. 
It belongs to England. Area, 13 sq. miles ; pop, about aoo. 

Anemom’eter (Gr. the wind, and a measure) 

is an instrument intended to measure the force or velocity of the 
wind, and is very important in the science of meteorology. It 
may be constructed 
either to measure 
the force or pres- 
sure of the wind I 
upon a suiface of 
given area, or to 
give the velocity 
of aerial currents 
directly. To the 
former type be- 
longs Lind's A., 
which shows the 
pressure of the 
wind by the differ- 
ence of level of the 
two sui faces of a 
liquid placed in 
a siphon - shaped 
tube, which has one of its legs (which point upwards) bent hori- 
zontally, so as to permit the wind to enter. The mouth of the 
tube is kept pointing m the direction of the wind by means of a 
vane. The instrument invented by Osier measures the force by 
its effect upon a brass plate of given area. When the plate is 
pressed back, a pencil, in the observing-room below it, is pushed 
forward to a proportional amount by means of a combination of 
springs. This pe'-f^l impresses a mark upon a sheet of paper, 
which is slowly moved along with uniform velocity by means of 
clockwork, so that the force of the wind at any time is repre- 
sented by the ordinate of that pait of the curve traced by the 
pencil, which corresponds to that particular time. Another 
pencil in connection with the vane records the directum of the 
wind ; and a third pencil, connected with a rain-gauge, registers 
the quantity of rain which has fallen. 

The anemometers of Whewcll, Robinson, Casella, and Gor- 
don measure the velocity of the wind directly by means of fans or 
hemispherical cups, fixed in such a manner upon horizontal rods 
that tne rate of rotation round a central vertical axis is propor- 
tional to the velocity. Upon the axis is an endless screw, which 
communicates the rotary motion to index-wheels. 

Anexn'one, a genus of plants of the order Panunculattmt or 
Buttercup family. There aie numerous species, chiefly found in 
temperate climates. Many 
of them are grown in gardens 
for their handsome flowers. 

By cultivation their stamens 
are often changed into petals. 

A. nemorosa is the common 
wood A. or wild-flower of 
Britain; A, puhatUla^ the 
pasque-flower, found in Eng- 
land. A. ranunetdoidis has 
yellow flowers, while those of 
A, Apennina are blue ; both 
are naturalised in some parts 
of Britain. These sp^s, 
aloi^ with the more showy 
A, ^poniea^ Japan A. ; A, 

AortensiSf star A. ; and Am 
corvnaria, poppy A, are com- 
monly cultivatea. A, hepa^ 
hca^ or Hepatka triloba of some authors, is one of the molt orna- 
mental early spring plants on rock work, and in flower borders. 
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tttm tbe na^e applied to the metaben of the 
' Imtly grono which forme the typical example of the 

oktho Couenterate sub-kingdom or type of acdmale. 
The Pame was dtmbtlesi first applied to iheee animals from a 
fisnded feeemblanoe they presented in their expanded state to oer- 
* tain groups of flowers ; this idea being strengrmened, no doubt, by 
the brilliancy of the hues and colours these forms present* They 
aie very familiar inhabitants of all our rock pools, and are specially 
well adapted for an aquarium life« The body of each consists 
of a cylinder of soft flesh, with double waUs. This body is 
attadim by its lower extremity to the rocks, whilst the upper and 
free exiranity bears the central mouth, surrounded by numerous 
arms or tentacles. These structures in the A. are present in 
multiples of five or six, and are of simple tubular conformation. 
They are hollow processes, perforated at their tips, and com- 
munWte internally with the body-cavity. The mouth leads into 
a stomach sac, which, as in all Actinozoa, is of incomplete 
nature, in that it is open inferioily, and communicates freely 
below, with the genet al cavity of the body. The stomach is 
retained in position by a senes of vertical pariUions which ex- 
tend between the stomach and body-walls, these partitions re- 
ceiving the name of Piesmiertes. Like the tentacles, they exist 
in multiples of five or six. When one of these animals is touched 
or irritated, it discharges the water contained in the interior of 
the body through the mouth and tips of the tentacles, and by 
retracting the latter witliin the body, converts the formerly ex- 

S anded and flower-like structure into a conical mass of coloured 
esh. From this retracted state it again evolves itself after a 
peiiod of rest. As in all other Ceelenterate animals, the tissues 
of sea-anemones are provided with little stinging cells, known 
as ihr(ad‘tdls^ cnida, or nematotyUs, By aid of these cells, the 
prey upon which these animals feed, and which consists of crabs 
and otner crustaceans, shellfibh and other small animals of the 
sea-shore, is paralysed, or otherwise rendered helpless to struggle 
against its fate. These thiead c<’ 11 s may produce a stinging sen- 
sation if brought In contact with the soft mucous membrane of the 
human body, although they aie apparently too feeble to pierce the 
ordinaiy skin. Although generally rooted, the anemones possess 
the power of moving about in a slow manner, through movements 
of the foot-like disc bv which they nie attached to rocks. The 
young are pioduccd from eggs, and sometimes may be seen to 
escape in a fully-formed condition, but of small size, fiom the 
parent A.’s mouth. I'hcse animals may be cut or divided in 
various ways, with the lesult of aitificially propagating them. 
Veiy many genera and species aie known, and they are very 
generally distributed throughout the seas of the world. The 
Actinia mesetnbryanth^um is the most common .species of all. 
The genera Sagartia, Bunodes, also iiu lude familiar forms. Mi 
Gosse’s beautilully-illiistrated work, Actinoiogta Brttannica, or 
the History of British Sea- Anemones, will form a trustworthy 
guide to a fuither knowledge of these interesting forms. 

An'aroid Barometer (Gr. a, privative ; ueros, moist), in- 
vented by M. VkU of Pai is, consists cssi ntmlly of a cylindiical box, 
about ^ inches diameter, in which a vacuum has been made, ana 

whose outer sui face 
IS corrugated so as 
to multiply the 
points on which 
the atmospheric 
piessure is exerted. 
'I'his box is pre- 
vented from alto- 
gether collapsing 
by having its upper 
surface connected 
by a rod to a lever 
of the second kind, 
which is kept in 
position by means 
AamM B«i«m.t.r. of * strong m^Uic 

A, vaeiMm bos : B, metallic; eprliw i C, lever , E, duhi j SpriBg. If the at- 
P. arbew 1 Gftpuai ipiiiii|(i M, iBdcsi j, actjustioff screw, mosimeric pressure 

dbaage, the dimensions of the box, and therefore the position of 
the lever, are proportionately effected, and by a mechanical com- 
biimtion of levers and axles, this motion is transmitted, as one 
of rotation, to a hand moving in fiont of a dial, as in the com- 
mon wheel barometer. 

The A. B., besides being possessed of a great degree of sensi- 




tivenesS|haa the advantage of (nfing extremelyhendy for travel- 
ling puiposes, since it is usually fitted in a smaU cylindrical boa 
about five inches in diameter and two Inches in d^th. Befnte 
use, however, it should always be compared with a mercurial 
barometer, and set by means of a screw at the back. 

An'enriam. An A. is a dilatation of one or more of the coats 
of an artery, producing a sac or bag, in whidi adotforms. Such 
a tumour may interfere with-^the functions of neighbouring 


oigans by piessure on important nerves or blood-vessels^ and 
there is also the danger of haemorrhage from niptUMl of the wall 
of the sac. In the event of hsemonhage into a cavity of the 
body, such as the thorax or abdomen, death may suddenly take 
place. If, on the other hand, the A. ruptures externally, the 
individual may quickly bleed to death, or become exhausted by 
repeated haemorrhages. An aneunsmal tumour is recognised by 
the distinct pulsation it gives with each stroke of the heart, and 
by a peculiar blowing sound heard when the ear is placed over it. 

Three forms of A. are usually described: (i) True A., in which 
all the coats of the artery dilate, and unite in forming the walls 
of the sac ; (2} False A., in which the inner and middle coats of 
the artery are alone ruptured, and the wall of the sac is formed 
liy the outer coat and adjacent tissues ; and (3) Mixed A., in 
which the three coats having first dilated, the inner and middle 
ones subsequently niptute from distension. When the blood 
burrows between the middle and external coats, the A* it some- 
times said to be dissecting. * 

Aneurismal tumours are usually caused by a sudden strain 
rupturing the inner coat, which has been previously weakened 
by dei^enerative changes. Hence they are more common in meif 
than m women, and amongst those whose occupation expo^s 
them to severe and sudden muscular exertion while the body is 
in a cramped position. Grooms, sailors, miners, hammermen 
at the forge, are specially liable to the disease. 

The treatment of A. is both medical and surgical Tlie 
medical treatment is lest, remedies to lessen the lorce of the 
heart's impulse, and to favour complete solidification of the clot 
within the aneurismal sac. The remedy most relied on for the 
latter purpose is iodide of potassium, given in doses of fiom 
to thirty grains three times a day. The surgical ti eatment consists 
of ligaturing the vessel above or below the A , compression by 
instruments, flexion of the limb, digital compression of the 
tumour, arrest of the flow of blood by acupressure, coagulation 
ofbhiod within the sac by galvano puncture, or by the injection 
of coagulating fluids. Regarding details as to these methods of 
treatment, reference may be made to surgical works, such as 
KriUiscn’s Surgny, vol ii. p. 31, 

AngeioFo^ is that part of anatomy which treats of tlia 
structuie and distiibulioii of blood- vessels. 

Angel, a gold coin formerly in use in England, and rang- 
ing m value from 6s. 8d. to los. It derived its name from 
having on its obverse side a figure of the archangel Michael 
piercing the diagon. ^ Angels were fiist coined in the 15th c., and 
continued to be coined till the period of the Commonwealth. 

Angel or Monk-Fish {Squatina angelus\ a genus of 
fishes included in the Shaik aider {Blasmobrawksi)^ and forming 
the type of the iUmily Squattmda, It gains its popular name 
from the expanded pectoial or verlral fins, which give to the 
body a hooded or winged appeal ance. The average length is 
five feet or more. It occuis around the British coasts, and in 
European seas generally. The head is broad and rounded. 
No .'inal fin exists, and two spiracles or bi eathing-pores exist on the 
top of the head. The skin is covered with small placoid scales. 
An allied species, 6. aculata^ occui-s in the Mediterranean. 

Angel'ica, a genus of Umbelliferous plants, natives princi- 
pally of temperate regions. Some of the species were formerly 
legal ded as possessing angelic virtues, hence the name. They 
were used as a lemedy against poison, plague, infection, witch- 
craft, and enchantment Ihey aie not now re»rded for their 
viitues. A, sylvestris is a common species in Britain, found in 
damp woods, and even high on the mountains, and forms a 
picturesque featuie to the landscape. The gardem A. belongs to 
a diifcrent genus. See Arciiangelica. 

Angelica-Tree, the English name for Araiia sfinosa, some- 
times also called toothache-tree. See Akalia. 

Angelo, MichaeL See Buonarotti. e 
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An|ptflft (Gr» mesBen£fers}, in the theology of Scripture, a race 
of ^ritual creatures higher than men^ who exist for the service 
of God in heaven and on earih. As they are only casually in- 
troduced in Jewish and Christian history, we cannot venture to 
form any complete theory of their nature and work. There is 
nothing in their recorded appearances requiring us to believe 
that there is any essential difference between their nature and 
that of human beings ; but there is a popular notion that they 
constitute a distinct order of creatures, and that they possess 
attributes which will always separate them from men even in 
the spiritual world. The work which contains the most com- 
plete (though imaginative) exposition of the angelic system is 
the Hierarchia CeSestis^ ascribed to Dionysius the Are^agite 
(q. V.), a composition probably belonging to the 6th c, Diony- 
sius divides this hierarchy into nine orders : thrones, cherubim, 
seraphim, dominations, virtues, powers, principalities, archangels, 
and A, proper. Gregory the Great, and the Church generally, 
adopted his classification. Traces of such distinctions are 
vi^e in the writings of St Paul (Rom. viii. 38 ; Kph. i. 21, &c.), 
and are undoubtedly part of that rabbinical lore in which he 
was well trained, and which he did not feel called upon to re- 
ject when it did not conflict with his Christian faith. Canonical 
Beripture mentions only two A. by name, Michael and Gabriel ; | 
but Ih the Apocrypha we meet with Uriel, and in the writings | 
of the Talmudists with many more. 

As Scripture is silent regarding the origin of A., there has 
been nothing to check the licence of speculation, and early 
Christian litmture is full of notions that rest on nothing. Some, 
as Gregory the Great, imagined that A. existed before the 
material universe, others that they liad been created on some 
one of the six^ days — Augustine, e.g., supposed on the first. 
TertttUian, Tatian, and inueed most of the Fathers, conceived 
them as possessing rehned and ethereal bodies, a view subse- 


quently endorsed by the Chuich at the second synorl of Nice 
(787). The idea of guardian A,, which is still a half-belief 
in all Christian countries, was undoubtedly adopted by the Jews 
from their heathen neighbours— probably from the Greeks. No 
trace of it occurs in the old Hebrew Scriptures. Philo reduced it 
to a system. At an early date it passed over into the Christian 
Church. It is plainly stated in the Shepherd of ffermas, who 
assigns to man a good and a bad angeL Clemens Alexandrmus 
affirmed that cities and provinces were placed under the protec- 
tion of A., which is certainly a reproduction of the Hellenic 
myth of a genius loci^ or of the Latin myth of the Lares publici, 
Tms doctrine naturally led to the worship and invocation of A., 
which appears to have been in partial operation as early as the 
middle or the 4th c., for it was condemned about that i^eriod by 
the Council of Laodicea. St Ambrose distinctly recommended 
their invocation, Augustine, Theodoret, Gregory the Great, 
and others opposed it, but the practice of dedicating qjiurches 
to A., which was favoured by bishops and emperors, confirmed 
the people in their belief that A. heard and answered prayer, 
and in spite of repeated explanations and qualifications, it may 
be considered part of the leligious convictions of the Greek and 
Roman communions to the present hour. 

Angfnrmaxiland (pron. Ongermanlnnd), a former division 
of N. Sweden, now chiefly comprised by the Lan of Wester- 
norrland (q. v. ) 

Angers (anc. Andecavum), the capital of the department of 
Maine-et-Loire, France, situated on the navigable river Mayenne, 
161 miles S. W. of Patis. It is the see of a bishop, and possesses 
a grand cathedral of .the 9th c. in the Roman basilica style. It 
was the seat of a university, founded 1246, which lias recently 

S 'ven place to a superior academy. Lord Chatham and the 
uke of Wellington studied for some time at A., and it was the 
birthplace of David, the sculptor. The chief employments are 
tail-making, cotton-spiflning, and stocking- weaving ; there is 
besides a considerable trade in corn, wine, brandy, hemp, and 
honey. There are extensive slate quarries in the vicinity. Pop, 
SJ.S35- 

Aagliia'zi (anc. Castrum Anguhre\ a town in the province 
^ Arezzo, in Tuscany, N. Italy, near the Sovarfi, a bsianch of the 
Tiber. The Florentines gainm a victory over the Milanese here 
In 1446^ Pep. of commune, 6941. 

AJOnfS^nB Pao'toria is the name giveh to a severe paroxysmal, 
pxin* le tUft chest, lu the legion of the lieart, accom- 
|o6 


panied \jy extreme anxiety and a foreboding of impemltiig deXth. 
The pain nsually shoots towards the left imottlder. It Gtsta for 
only a few minutes. Several attacks may occur, and at laSt the 
individual dies during a seizure. The affiscrion is symptomatic 
of fatty disease of the wall of the heart, or of disease of the boats 
of the cardiac blood-vessels. Little can be done duarbig the 
attack, except to apply warm poultices over the heart, and give 
internally difiiisible stimulants, such as ammonia, ether, wine, 
and brandy. The inhalation of a few drops of nitrite of amyl 
often gives great relief. 

Amnoloucitis. This is a disease consisting of inflamma- 
tion of the lymphatic vessels. The neighbouring lymphatic 
glands arc usually also Involved. A. is seen in the cose of punc- 
tured dissection- wounds, from the absorption of some poison 
derived from decaying animal matter ; in abscesses and car- 
buncles occurring in unhealthy persons, from absorption of foetid 
pus; and in erysipelatous inflammations. The symptoms are 
intense pain along the lymphatics, which are felt as hard cords 
under the skin, inflamed and painful glands, shivering, sickness, 
fever, debility, and mental depression. The iiiflammatiuu may 
terminate in suppuration, or it may gradually disappear. In 
some cases, blood-poisoning may occur to such an extent as to 
cause deatli. The remedies are rest, application of hot fomen- 
tations or poultices to the part, nutritious food easily assimi- 
lated, such as beef-tea or soups, the moderate use of alcoholic 
stimulants to combat depression, and stimulant tonics, such as 
carbonate of ammonia along with^ Cinchona bark, given every 
three or four hours, in doses proportionate to age and the stale 
of the patient. 

AjigiosperinoiiB, a term used in botany to those Dicotyle- 
donous plants having their seeds in a seed vessel, while Gymno- 
spermous is applied to those having seeds produced without a 
seed-vessel, as in pine-trees and cycads. 

▲n'gle (Lat. angu/ust a corner) is the measure of the open- 
ing between lines or planes which meet. Suppose one of tuo 
I lines, originally coincident, to rotate uniformly Uke a hand of 
! a watch, the other being fixed. At the end of a quarter of a 
revolution the A. made by the tvro lines is a righ/ A. An aeufe 
A. is less, and an obtuse A. greater, than a right A. A dihedral 
A. is forr b by two planes, and is mca.sured by the A. )>e- 
tweeii those lines in the planes which are perpendicular to the 
line of intersection. A sohd A. is foimcd by three or mote 
iion-coplanar lines meeting at a point. 

Angle Berries. Unseemly and painful excrescences, like 
uaits, upon cattle, chitfly developing tliemselves upon cows, and 
in the belly, groin, and teats. The easiest and .surest way of 
removing tnem is to tie a piece of waxed silk thread round them, 
and tighten the thread every day until the tumour decays and 
falls off. In their earl;^ stages, applications of nitrate oi silver, 
alum, or zinc sulphate in solution, wiU remove them. 

Angler Fieh, or Fiohing^-Frog {lophius piseatorius). This 
Teleostean fish is included in the Acanthoplerous division of that 
order, and in the family Lophitdee, ^ It is frequently cost up on 
our shores after storms, and is sometimes called the ^sea-devil,' 
or ’ granny-fish.’ It attiacts attention by the enormous size of 
the head, and wide opening of the mouth, which is amply fur- 
nished with teeth. The head is broad and flat, the eyes being 
placed on its upper surface. The body is short, and the tan 
tapers. Two dorsal tins exist. The pectoral fins are well deve- 
loped, the vcntrals being situated below them. *lhe scales are 
small, and sparsely scattered over the l>ody. The pUl-aperture 
is placed behind the pectoral fins, and is of small size, the gUl- 
chamber itself being large. The front of the head bears two 
elongated filaments, which are said to be of use to the fish in 
capturing its prey. It thus burie.s itself in the mud, and by moving 
these filaments about, attracts the attention of smaller fishes, 
which unsuspectingly approach the concealed enemy, and are thus 
seized. From this practice, its nrjne of A. has been derived. 

An^fflee (Lat. Attgli)^ according to Ptolemy, were a German 
tribe of the Snevic ffimily who onginally occupied part the 


country on the E. side of the middle cour» of the Elbe. 
Tacitus classes them, along with other and obscurer Oermen 
tribes, as worshippem of llertha, or Mother Earth. That at a 
later period they pushed their way northward to the comer In 
Slesvig which still bears the name oi Angriin, is potslblei, but 
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4 ^^ni ctidcnc* la its fovour» Some adveotiireis muy 
IWMre done thm hat it ip probable that the flats of N. Gennanp 
were tbo ^ief abode of the tribe at the time of their invasion 
of JSjriteim pr Latham does not believe that any real diflerence 
existed between A. and Saxons, and there it much to be said 
' m iavour of such a view. He thinks that while the Romans^ 
Gaulti FxankSf and Britons spoke of the invaders as Saxons, 
these knew tliemselves under the name A. If this theory were 
idoipted, it would satisfactorily account for the present name 
of the country, England, En^a-land^ land of the A., 
though the extent of Briti^ territory conquered and peopled by 
this particular tribe, viz., the whole of the island from the 
Thames to the Firth of Forth, is itself a sufficient explanation 
of the circumstance. 

Allglenea» Henxy William Pamt, Earl of Uxbridge and 
Marqius of A., a distinguished cavalry officer, born 17th May 
1768. lie was educated at Oxford, and at an early age held an 
important command in Flanders. He afterwards served in Spain, 
and during the retreat to Corunna, under General Moore, his ser- 
vices were of great value ; but it was at Waterloo that he gained 
his highest distinction. There he commanded the British cavalry, 
and lost a leg. On his return he was created Marquis of A. in 
1828 he was made Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland, an office to which 
he was appointed a second time in 1831 ; but in consequence of 
the coercive measures forced upon him by the agitation of 
O’Connell, he became exceedingly unpopular, lie founded the 
Irish Board of Education. In 1846 he was appointed Master- 
General of the Ordnance and made a field marshal. A. died 
29th April 1854. 

Anglesey, or Angleaea, an ishnnd and county of N. Wales, 
in the Irish Sea, sepaiatcd by the Menai Strait (q. v.) from the 
mainland, with which it has communication by means of the 
Menai Suspension Bridge and the Britannia Tubular Bridge 
(q. V.) It IS somewhat triangular in shape, the surface is flat 
and bare, and agriculture has only of late years received much 
attention. The climate is milder than that of the mainland, but 
in autumn is freouently misty and unhealthy. A. is the only 
county of Wales that is not mountainous. It is about 20 miles 
long, 17 broad, and 80 in circumference. Area, 193,453 acres ; 
pop. (1871) 51,040. In 1872 there were 33,750 acies under com, 
and 11,164 under green crops. The rearing of cattle is a chief 
occupation, and on an average about 5000 are exported yeaily. 
I'here are no important manufactures. A. is chiefly formed of 
mica schist, with occasional limestone ranges, the other rocks 
being granite, various marbles, coal, and ser])entinc. Its lead 
and copper mines, opened in 1 768, were the nchest in the king- 
dom till 1800, but have since declined. The chief towns are 
Amlwch, Beaumaris, and Holyhead (q. y.), which, with the vil- 
lage of Uangefni (pop. 1222), return one member to Parlia- 
ment, the county returning another. A., called by the Britons 
Mon^ a ‘separate’ district (comp, the Gr. ‘alone’), a 

name modified by the Romans into Mona, was the last strong- 
hold of the Diuids, still containing many dolmens, and other 
interesting Celtic remains. It was conquered by the Roman 
general Suetonius Paulinas in 61 a.d., by Agricola in 76, and 
again by Egbert in the pth c., who gave it its present name A., 
s>., ‘the Englishman’s Isle ;’ but the native princes succeeded in. 
recovering their land, making Aberflraw the scat of government. 
In the reign of Edward 1 ., however, it was finally brought under 
English rule. 

An'gUoasi or Anglo - Oatholio Chnrdi is a term the 
application of which varies. It is sometimes used to denote ex- 
cfuBively the Reformed Church of England ; at other times, it is 
applied to that portion of the Church which has existed in the 
island ever since the introduction and establishment of Christian- 
ity, It la occasionally restricted to the Church of England at 
b^e, though It properly embraces her Indian and colonial 
bianehes ; and it is even extended, but with less accuracy, to 
those "communions which follow her doctrine, discipline, and 
worship, though not legally associated or connected with her. 
For a sketch of her history, and an outline of her doctrine, see 
Church op. 

Aligliiag U the art of capturing fish by means of a rod, line, 
ati4 hook, the hook being dressed or baited for the purpose. 
TbeUtacature of the art is in England as old as the 15th c. 
In 1496^ Dame Juliana Barnes, prioress of the nunnety of Lope- 
irallt wrote a tract entitled TVmtyse Fjfsthinge vdfh oh 


Angle. This work bears to be MmprenUd ai Wes$maire by 
IVyikiH de tVerde* Tke Cm/beUAn^ of Isaak Walton was 
pubUshed In 1653. 

In Scotland & salmon and the trout ore, as a general rule, 
the only river-fish which give amusentient to the angler, while 
pike, perch, and trout usually abound in the h^es* The rivers 
of the midland counties and S. of England again prodnde a much 
CTcater variety of fish for the exercise of the angler’s art They 


have roach, chub, dace, gudgeon, tench, pike, end grayling. 
The last has of recent yeais been successfully introduced into tlie 
Clyde in Scotland, in wlilch country, we believe, aU the above* 
mentioned fish aie to be found, but they are not common. The 
eel is common in both countries, but in Scotland detested both 
by the angler and the cook. Of British fish, the ssJmon, the 
trout, the grayling, and the pike afibrd the best sport to the 
angler. To them, therefore, we limit the scope of this article, 
reserving for future articles any remarks we may have to make 
on the habits and mode of capturing the others. 

No other fi&h affords such sport to the angler as the Salmon 
(q. v.) when ‘clean’ — that is, freshly run bom the sea. '!l^e 
chief lure employed is what we call an artificial fiy^ which 
is, however, certainly neither like a fly nor any other object in 
nature. Why the fish seizes it is theiefore inexplicable. Some 
anglers suppose that it does so from irritation ; and certain it is 
that, unlike the trout, the salmon may be induced to seize the fly 
by perseveiingly playing it before his eyes. There can be no 
doubt, either, oi the curious fact that certain colours and combina- 
tions of colours are moi e eflecii ve than others, and that the salmon 
of one liver differ in taste for these fiom the salmon of another, 
even though both are freshly run from the sea. The salmon- 
fisher, therefore, will do well always to consult the local tackle- 
makers and authorities in arranging his pocket-book for a day^i 
spoit. The salmon-rod slioulu he powerful, the tackle strong 
Hooks and lines should be examined and tested 


spoit. The salmon-rod slioulu he powerful, the tackle strong 
anvl secure. Hooks and lines should be examined and tested 
before being used. 'I'he points to be studied in A. arc, the cast- 
ing and working of the line and fly, the character of the water 
ill which Uie fish he and will rise to the fly, how to act when the 
fish rises, and how to manage him when hooked. See CASTING. 
The two former points can only be successfully studied under 
practical instiuction by the river. 

When a fish rises, you must not strike simultaneously, be- 
cause you mav piobably see the fish before he has seized the 
fly. If, therefoie, the angler cannot control his nerve, he had 
better not watch the snot n here his fly is, lest he be flurried, and 
so jerk the fly out of the aim of the fislu You must wait till you 
feci the fish, and then simply raise the rod. A violent jerk is 
worse than useless, as by it you may null the hook out of the 
mouth of the fish, or veiy likely break the line. On hooking 
him, do not for a moment suppose that lie is surely yours ; the 
battle has but begun. His tactics are various. He may fly 
down the river like an arrow, and exhaust your line ; it may 
then happen that a deep pool, tree, or other hindrance prevents 
you from following down. 'The enthusiastic angler who can 
swim will probably do so sooner than be defeated. Or the 
game of the fish may be to make for some sharp-edged stone or 
rock, and there cut the line. 

On hooking a fish, the ang 1 <^r must throw the point of his rod 
over his shoulder, and, in technic.'il language, 'show the butt* to 
the foe. If possible, keep up n illi liim. If he leaps or plunges, 
trying to break tlie line with a stroke of his tail, slacken instantly, 
but recover without delay. Keep very cool and vigilant. Never 
be violent, but keep a moderate pressure on the fish when he 
tries to recruit his strength after a lun. 

While from its greater strength and activity the salmon affords 
superior sport to that given by the Tiout (q. v.), the hitter, 
as his character has developed in our streams, is an immeasurably 
more cunning fish. Consequently, for his capture, much more 
science and dexterity are required. We limit this remark, how* 
ever, to the river-trout ; for the lake-trout, though as a general 
rule superior in size and quality to those of the river, are infinitely 
less waiy; nor does continued fishing seem to increase their 
wariness as it unquestionably does very rapidly increase that of 
our river-trouts. The most celebrated lake-trout in Scotland, 
and probably in Gteat Britain, is that of Loch I.even in Kinross. 
It is almost as red in the flesh as a salmon, and beautifully fonned. 
Those caught average a pound in weight ; but they are frequently 
taken from one and a half to three pounds weight. They are 
taken with a large artificial fly, in deep, clear wateR and the 
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of the S. of Scotland, at least when their waters are clear, 
when the greatest skill is required for the capture of the tront. 
If the artificial fly is the lure used, it must be small and yery 
lightly dressed ; but even with these requisites, in clear, deep 
water, where the trout has time to inspect the lure before reach- 
ing it, it will hardly deceive him* I'he water for the fly-angler 
must be ruffled on the surface, and should not be more than 
eighteen inches deep. The an^er must know almost to an inch 
where the trout will be lying for the purpose of feeding, which 
will, as a general rule, be wnere he will get most food with least 
trouble. He will lie where a bush overhangs the stream, in a 
run of water under the bank, under the shelter of a boulder, or 
in the smooth water by the edge of the rough. To the required 
science, the accomplished fly-nsher roust add dexterity to drop 
the lure lightly and naturally before the mouth of the fish, whose 
instinct, if be be feeding, will then lead him instantly to seize 
the supposed insect But instantly also will he discover the 
deception, and before the unpractised angler has either seen or 
felt the trout, he will try to eject the hook, and will probably 
succeed in doing so. In the perfect fly-fisher the eyesight has 
been trained to detect the trout in the act of seizing the fly ; a 
slight twitch of the wrist then almost surely hooks him. What 
is technically called the rise of the trout is the first intimation 
which the ordinary angler gets of his presence. This is the 
break on the surface of the water caused by the trout turning to 
go down again after taking a fly ; and before making this turn, 
if the fly is artificia], the nah will have tried to eject it. If he 
has succeeded, it is plain that the strike is too late ; on the other 
hand, if the tfout has hooked himself, it is unnecessary, and if 
done too strongly, the hook may be pulled out of the mouth of 
the trout, or the line broken. 

Whatever be tlie lure used by the trout-angler in much and 
skilfully fished streams, infinite care must be taken to elude the 
trout's eye^ which is wonderfully keen and vigilant. Next to the 
artificial fly, worm is the lure most used in trout-fishing. Foe 
its success in clear urater, the same knowledge of the haunts and 
habits of the trout is required as in fly-fishing The same train- 
ing of eyesight is not, however, necessary. Bait being a reality, 
the trout, unless alarmed, will not reject it after seizing it as it 
does an artificial fly. It runs off with it to its lair, causing the 
line as it does so to twitter. A gentle strike or pull dcnumwards 
should then be given. 

The Grayling (q. v.) is to be angled for in the same way 
and with much the same tackle as the trout. It is, however, 
less wary than the trout, and is in condition at a different season. 
Great care must be taken after hooking a grayling, as the flesh of 
the mouth is very soft, and the hook therefore comes easily out. 

I'he Pike (q. v.), which is to be found only in still, deep 
water, may be taken with a varie^ of lures. The spoon and 
swivel is often effective, but we prefer a small trout to anything 
else. The angler should never strike in pike-fishing with bait. 
Time must be given for the fish to swallow the bfiit, which will 
take several minutes. Till the process is completed, the line must 
be held slack, as any resistance will scare the fish. The pike- 
hooks must be attached to wire. 

In other branches of the art of A., the tackle should be of the 
best, and in trout-fishing of the finest. But the angler should 
have nothing showy either in his tackle or eaurpment. Nor in 
trout-fishing should he embarrass himself with a multitude and 
variety of flies. Gaudy flies are of no avail in trout-fishing, at 
least in the rivers of the N. . The black spider is an unfailing 
fly all the year round. The red and dun spider are excellent, as U 
also a woodcock wing with a hare's ear. We should consider 
ourselves amply equipped for a day's fishing with three or four, 
or at most, six of each of these. We give no directions for dress- 
ing, because no one can learn to dress from a book. The fly-rod 
should be light, and not above ten or eleven feet long. The rod 
for bait should be sixteen feet long. The reel should be brass, 
and of plain construction. We earnestly dissuade all anglers 
lirofii using a complex reel. The plain one never goes wrong, 
the Complex never fails to do so, and we have seen many a da]rs 
•port rumed in conseauence. Hair and silk mixed' fhake tf good 
fOeMlne, It should ne dried after use. The reader is referred 
to The FracUcal An^ler^ by W. C. Stewart ; Hints to An^erSf 

Adam Pryden ; Sooi an Angiin^t by F. Fmnds ; add An- 
bf Thomas' Stoddart. 


AmgiUiiiiai^ if a noticeable ptedilcctbh for ISxkgjUtk habhl 
and institutions among foreigners. Instances of , A. were the 
avidity with which translations of alt kinds of EngUih bpdtn 
were read during the l8th c. in Germanyi and the rule of Eng- 
lish * fashions’ m France on the eve of the great Revohstiom 
when the free institutions of England excited the enthusiastic ' 
admiration of the friends of liberty. 

Anfflo-Suon Language and literature. * Anglo- 
Saxon^ is the term commonly, though not correctly, employed to 
denote the language which Englishmen spoke and wrote Mfore the 
Norman Conquest. This language is simply the first historic form 
of English, and those who used it neither called nor supposed it 
anything else. But the lapse of time wrought so many changes 
in its form, that when it ceased to be immediately intelligible^ 
men came to regard it as a sort of foreign tongue, and gave it 
the misleading name it still retains. It seems necessary, there- 
fore, to consider the earliest form of English under this head- 
ing, though it is important always to remember what A. really 
is. The Low German tribes, who in the 5th and 6th centuries 
invaded and occupied the greater part of S. Britain, must, of 
course, have brought with them from the mainland of Europe 
their own form of Teutonic speech, with dialectic peculiarities 
corresponding to the geographical divergences of the invaders. 
These peculiarities would doubtless establish themselves in 
Britain, or at any rate would become the source of new dis- 
tinctions there. Historical criticism favours this view, for in the 
earliest times we can trace the presence of two, if not more, 
dialects of English in use even for literary purposes. It would 
be interesting to know wliat was the exact form of English at 
the date of the first invasions ; but not a vestige of literature sur- 
vives that was committed to writing for more than two hundred 
years after the legendary dates of Hengst and Horsa. The com- 
position of Beowulf (q. v.) may go luxek to the first half of the 
5th c., but for us it only exists in a MS. of the 7th or 8th. We 
are, therefore, unable to show that the English of the 5th or 6th 
c. was precisely the same as any Continental dialect of Low 
German spoken between the Rhine and the Baltic. In fact, 
there are such differences between the oldest recorded forms of 
English and of the other Low German dialects, that one is 
tempted f^i>elieve that all, or nearly all, who spoke the special 
dialects o»'Hie English invaders must have emigrated to Britain. 
The nearest approach to the oldest English is seen in the old 
Saxon of Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia, and still more in the 
old Frisian of Holland. Dr Latham, in his work on the English 
Language^ furnishes ample evidence of this. Of the different 
dialects of English presumably used in our island at this period, 
the two most notable were the Anglian of Northumbria and the 
Saxon of Wessex, of which the former is probably the more 
ancient in form, as it stands nearer to Frisian and Norse. It 
was certainly the first that was put to literary use ; but the ravages 
of the Danes in the N. and E., and the rise of the kingdom of 
Wessex under iElfred and his successors, gradually made the 
* Saxon ’ of the S. the classic or standard dialect of English for 
the whole country, and such it remained till the tremendous 
disaster of Hastings destroyed its supremacy, when all the 
dialects of the vernacular rapidly sank into an equality of degra- 
dation and contempt 

When we speak, then, of A. or English, before the Norman 
Conouest, we substantially mean the dialect of Wessex, for it is 
mainly, though not exclusively, in that dialect that the earliest 
English literature has come down to us. It differs from later 
forms of English, not merely by the possession of a large number 
of words which have now ceased to be used, but still more by the 
possession of a system of inflections which changes the aspects of 
words that might otherwise have been not quite unfamiliar, and 
by material differences in orthography. Vestiges of the Old ^am- 
matical stiuctnre are abundant in the English of the middle ages, 
and even yet survive \ e.g.^ the plural form m (Old Eng. on of the 
1st declension) in childr^, brethren, and hosen, woon, oytie 
(Sc. een) are archaic rather than oosolete ; the s and es^ which is the 
as of the 3d, and the so-called irregulars, ySv/, men^ teeth^ nUei, Uu, 
geese, which have similar though not identical forms in the Engliih 
of the 9th and 10th centuries. Our comparative and superlative 
degrees, our declenrion of pronouns, have not greatly enanged f 
and the adjectival He may still be recognised m, the modem fy. 
But though it would be easy to show tliat we still liberally use 
the prefixes and suffixes of nouns that were fan use before tlte 
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Kintiuai CcmqtMt, and bave pnij modified rather than abandoned 
other dUainctfre forma, yet bo much baa gone, and much baa 
changed, that it require* a apecial study to master the Ullage 
of The grammars on the subject are Rash's 

9 SAmk iS^^arv (Stockb, 1817 ; translated by B. Thorpe, 18^) \ 

* KofdiV Granimatik der Mnfjfis^hi Spraehe <1863-^) ; 

Jdhtsnei's En^^chi Grmnmadk (1860-65) ; and March's Com- 
parodwo Grammar ofiho An^fh&txm Language (1870). 

The cddest extant fragment of English literature is unquestlon* 
ably the Eunic verses from Cadmon^ poem on the Crucifixion, 
which are found on the stone cross in Ruthwell churchyard, set 
up about 680 A.D. The form, of course^ is Anglian or Northum- 
brian, and at may here be noted that the earliest English litera* 
ture Mongs to the N., and not to the S. No earlier name than 
Cadmon's is to be found. Bede and Alcuin were also Northum- 
brians. The former, indeed, wrote mostly in Latin, though we 
know that he was engaged on a translation of St John's Gospel 
at his death ; while the latter carried away his learning and 
energy to benefit a foreign people. Other specimens of English 
whira have come down to us from the Northumbrian region, are a 
second fragment of Cadmon (737), a /’W/er (800), the Ruskuuarth 
Gospels (900), and the Lindts/arne Gospels (970). By far the 
greatest part, however, of the pre-Norman literature of England 
has reacned us only in the Wessex dialect, no matter in what 
part of the island or in what dialect it may have been originally 
produced. Some poemsin this diiilect are even older (in theopinioti 
of several critics) than the first invasion of Britain ; Beoumlf 
(q. V.), a genuine Norse epic, with a certain llumeric simplicity 
and breadth of portraiture ; ilie Travelier^s Song and the Battle 
of Finsburgh, See, however, the introduction to Arnold's 
Behind/ (JaOtiA, 1876). The introduction of Christianity almost 
suppressed tiiis fierce heathen literature, which drew its highest 
inspiration from the fury of battle, but its place was taken by a 
literature of nobler origin and a more beneficent spirit* Cadmon 
(q. V.), who belongs to the 7th c., is, as we have said, the earliest 
name in English literature, strictly so called, and his metrical 
paraphrases of Scripture show the new tendency of the national 
I genius under the benign influence of the gospel. Very few, 
however, of the English religious poets who flourished before the 
Norman Conquest arc known by name : only a fatherless brood 
of pious verses, liymns, psalms, allegories, tales, and translations 
of Scripture have survived, of which the most notable, perhaps, 
ore the Judith^ the Phoenix^ Andreas^ Salomon and Saturn, a 
poem on Death, and an Address by the Departed Soul to the Body, 
the various pieces now generally ascribed to a * younger ’ Cad- 
I mon, as the Christ and Satan, Christ's Descent into Hell, The 
\ of Judgment, &c., most of which, besides many others, can 

be found in the Exeter or Vercelli MS. Particular poems 
have been published by Fox (Lond. 1830), Thorpe (Lond. 1832), . 
Bouterwek (Elberf. 1847), Grimm (Cassel, 1840), and the whole 
body of poetry belonging to this period of English history has 
been collected and published by Grein in his Bibliotkek der 
Angelsachsischen Poesie (Gott. 1857-58). See also Thorpe's 
Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, Turner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons 
(7th ed. 1852), and Kington-Oliphant’s Sources of Standard 
EnHish (Lond. i873\ ^ 

While the oldest poetic literature of England is remarkable in 
point of style for its obscurity, harsh inversions, incessant ellipses, 
and ambitious metaphors, the contemporary prose, on the other, 
hand, is distinguished for its straighttbrwardness and simplicity 
of structure. A student finds it rather hard to read Cadmon, but 
very easy to read Alfred. The chief prose works are the Chnl 
and Ecaesiastical Institutes of the English Kings from the time of 
jEthelbert to that of Canute ; iElfred"* Translations (with addi- 
tions) from Orosius, Bede, Boethius, and Gregory the Great ; 
\!Sit Chronicle I the Homilies of iElfric (q. v.) and his version of 
part of the Bible ; and the Durham version of the Gospels, See 
Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, and Tl.orpe's Analecta 
(as above) ; also Marsh's Origin and History of the English 
Language, and of the Early Literature it embodies (1862). 

Allglo-Bazons, the name commonly given to the various 
tribes of Low Germans who from the middle of the 5th c. began 
to establish themselves in parts of Britain. The accuracy of the 
term is disputed by recent historical writers, who maintain that 
it is misleading, inasmuch as it suggests what is unquestionably 
a faJso notion, vis., that the so-called A. were something else than 
Englisht whereas they were in reality English pure and simple, 
without any foreign admixtura at all, and who further maintain 


that it is absurd for ns to call a nation Anglo-Saxon thot called 
limMMnglise (English), only using tire rare Urm Anglo-Saxon 
to denote the two trilses of Angles and Saxons. There is so much 
truth in this contention, that were it not for the force of usage, 
the probability is that the name Anglo-Saxon, which is of com- 
paratively recent origin, would not survive a decade. 


(8th c.), and of the Chronicle (9th c. it ray.), and as we have 
nothing definite to put in its plaoe, we must, in the main, accept it 
According to this stoiy {Hist, Ecel, lib. I. c. xiv. and xv.), Vor- 
tigern, Kmg of the Britons, unable to oppose an effectual resist- 
ance to the savage inroads of the Piets, who made havoc crif the 
southern half of the island after the withdrawal of the Rosnans 
(410 A.D.), sent for help over seas to Germany. Hengst and 
Horsa arrived with an armed force in 449, and soon drove back 
the barbarians ; but, charmed with the fertility and beauty of the 
land, they resolved to possess it, and having told their kinsfolk 
and neighbours in N. Germany how easy it would be to conquer 
the country, shiploads of eager warriors — ^Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes — were soon carried across to Britain.* The records of their 
exploits are extremely meagre. In spite of the annalistic pre- 
cision of the Chronicle, anything like a continuous narrative is 
impossible. We gather that invasions from Germany continued 
to take place for nearly a century, and that finally* in spite of 
desperate spurts of heroism on the part of the British, and gleams 
of unavailing triumph (of which tlie legend of King Arthur pre- 
serves the splendid memory), the whole country £. of the Pen- 
nine and Devonian ranges passed into the hands of the new- 
comers. Their distribution in this region was as follows : The 
Saxon and Jutish peoples occupied the districts S. of the Thames 
as far W. as Devon or Cpniwall, while the Angles (whose early 
supremacy is undoubted) obtained possession of the remainder, 
from the Thames to the Firth of Forth, and from the Severn to 
the North Sea. Altogether, seven states are reckoned, which are 
commonly spoken of as the Heptarchy (q. v^, vis., Kent, Sussex, 
Essex, Wessex, East Anglia, Mercia, and Northumbiia. Three 
of these in succession came markedly to the front, first Northum- 
bria, in the time of Eadwine (mra. Edwin, 617-633) ; then 
Mercia, in the time of Offa (757-796) ; and lastly Wessex, from 
the days of Ecgbriht or Ecgberht (mod. Egbert, 802-838), who 
was the first prince that really deserved the name Bretwalda 
(* wielder of Britain ’), because he brought all the English states 
under his power. lie conquered all the Saxons and Jutes, and 
became liege-lord of the East Angles, Mercians, and 'Northum- 
brians, M'hose kings were compelled to become his * men ' or 
* vassals.’ The supremacy of the Wessex dynasty continued, 
except during the Danish interregnum (1017-42), down to the 
period of the Norman Conquest ; but the first of this line who 
was the sole ruler of England was iEthelstan (925-940) (see 
Athelstane), ever after whom the country continued to a 
monarchy. 

Laws, Constitution, ^c, — Each state of the Heptarchy had 
doubtless its special laws and customs brought over from Ger- 
many, or developed in Britain. iEthelbert reduced to writing 
the traditionary legal usages of the Kentish Jutes ; Ina, King of 
Wessex, Ofla, King of Mercia, and other sovereigns, from time 
to time published their * dooms' o.* judgments ; but iElfred was 
the first who was in a position to legislate for the whole, or at 
least the greater part* of the English nation. A great reformer, 
he was essentially conservative, and in his new code or collection 
of dooms he mainly contented himself with reproducing in an 
amended form the work of his predecessors, adding few statutes 
of Ms own, because, as he modestly put it, he did not know how 
those who came after liim might like them. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the various English 
states were from the first a group of united monarchies, and, 
after their consolidation into one, this character continued to 
mark them as strongly as before. The O'ir^('king') was, no 
doubt, descended from Woden, and therefore of divine origin, 
but he was not absolute* He was guided by a kind of parlia- 
ment called the Witena-gemSt (‘ meeting of the wits ’ or * wise '), 
which he had the power to summon, hut not to dismiss. All 

* In Words and Places, by the Rev. Isaac Taylor, there be curiously 
interesting chapter on the Angte-Saxem, in whiim he aeeks to show that 
numerous other German tribes or families besides those mentioned in the 
teat must have taken part In tha eenqueat and cploniaation of Mtain. 
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fteemen Had the right to attend. So long as England was eat 
Up into numerous small states, it might be possibleTor a consider* 
able tmmber of freemen to take part in the proceedings; but after 
EiUvland be<»me a monarchy the thing was improcttcablei and 
the Witenogemot would only be attended by the great nobles 
^nd prdates. The powers of this assembly were very consider* 
able. It elected the king, and, with his consent, it made laws 
or treaties, and appointed or removed the officers of state. 

The office of king was alwa^ elective. If a deceased king's 
son was too young to succeed his &ther, or otherwise unfit, the 
Witan would pass him over, and choose an older or an abler 
kinsman. Tims iElfred succeeded iEthelred, though iEthelred 
left a son behind him. The aristocracy was composed of (i) 
the athelingas (* princes *)f the members of the royal family, or 
those related to them by blood or marriage ; (2) the ealdormen 
(* eldermen* or * senators *), governors of shires, or even of subor- 
dinate states, sometimes cdTed, with reference to their military 
function^ heretogan (* army leaders*), and latterly, owing to 
Danish influences, mrlas (* earls,' Dan. yhr/), with whom may 
be classed the great prelates of the Church— bishops and abbots ; 
(3) tkignas (from thegnian^ to serve), a class of lesser nobles or 
landliolders, like the va»uil gentry of the feudal ages. All 
landholders were under an obligation to serve in the fyrd^ or 
militia (from taran, to go on march ; literally, therefore, tne b^y 
that may be summoned to *go' upon an expedition), and to 
repair fortresses and bridges. The common body of freemen 
were called ctorlas ('churi^* Lowl. Sc carles; Ger. kerlen\ 
and it was in contradistinction to this name that the term eorlas 
('carls') was applied to the better-bom fieemen. Another ; 
element in the population, though not in the stale, was the ! 
tkralas ('thralls^), or ihemvas ('slaves’), who were naturally 
most numerous along the Welsh border. In the greatest mat- 
ters the king and the nobles acted for the nation, but in smaller 
matters the people governed themselves pretty thoroughly. Thus* 
each ' shire ^ had its local parliament {^Scirgnn 6 t\ over which 
the mldorman presided like the modem lord-lieutenant of a 
county, but he could decide or carry nothing without the con- 
currence of the thanes and the representatives of townships. 
With him were latterly associated the ScirgerSfa (sheriff) and 
bishop. Again, the ' shire ’ was subdivided into hundredu ('hun- 
dreds ’), each of which had its subordinate court, and the * hun- 
dreds ' were in turn subdivided into ieothun^a ('tithing'), so 
* called because they must contain ten freemen, heads of families, 
who were responsible for each other and for the wellbeing of 
the district This still lingers among us under the name of the 
• parish vestry.’ 

Kiligion, — When the English first came to Britain, they were 
heathens, and continued such for 1 50 years. The fierce struggles 
going on between them and the Britons in every part of the 
island put missionary operations on the part of their defeated 
and embittered adversaries out of the question ; and indeed, if 
one may judge from Gildas^ British Christianity itself was not in 
a veiy healthy condition at the time. Woden (Dan. Odin) and 
Thunder (Dan, Thar), incarnations of valour and strength and 
violence, were the gods most deeply reverenced b^ the invaders. 
Their worship was set up in the conquered isle ; it rooted itself 
deeply amidst the stonns of strife, and became a patriotism as 
well as a faith. The memory of the heathen deities is still pre- 
served in the names of the days of the week, and other traces of 
the old religion still lurk in the words we use and the customs 
we follow. But in the year 597 a Roman abbot, Augustine, 
with a band of forty monks, land^ in the isle of Thanet, at the 
very place where Henmt and Horsa had landed a century and 
a half before. Pope Gregory had sent them to preach the jgos- 
pel to the new race that peopled the country, and, if possible, 
to build up anew, under holier auspices, the fabric of Roman 
autlwrity. Circumstances favoured the attempt. The King of 
Kent, into whose territonries they came, had married a Christian 
princess, Bercla, daughter of the Frankish King of Paris, who 
Was permitted to practise the rites of her religion in her new 
home. Gregory counted rightly enough on her influence. 
Hardly a year had passed when her husband ASLhelberht 
accepted the new faith, and was baptized. His thanes rapidly 
ibllowed his example. But iEthelberht was at this xhoment the 
most powerful ruler in England. He was Brdwalda. The other 
kiim acknowledged him as their 'over lord.’ His daughter 
iE^lburh pnarried Eadwine^ the great King of Horthumbrio, 
and canrioi with hpr PauUmi% a follower of AugustinOk By his | 
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seal the northern Engjiteh were iilio oonverted to ChrManlty. 
Nothing in Bede Is so beautiful os the story of this oonvmtoA 
Under FeUda, King of the Mercians, a heathen reoetion tools 
place which for a whQe threatened the very existence of Ronuia 
Christionitv. But help came from an unexpected ouaiter* 
Oswald, the successor of Esdwine, hod in his youth iSwnd a * 
rofuge in the Scoto-Irish monastery of Iona, and when he 
had recovered Northumbria, and restored its matnees, it was 
Celtic monks from this lonely isle that kindled anew ll^ flame 
of religion in his dominions. The labours of Aidou (q* v,)' 
and his disciples of Lindisfarne have been generously recorded 
by Bede, but the most glorious triumphs were those of the 
Northumbrian Cuthbert (q. v.) Gradually heathenism died 
away under the ceaseless propngandism of Celtic and Roman 
missionaries. A conflict arose between the two, trivial in 
itself, but involving the ouestlon of the supremacy of Rome or 
Iona. It was decided (664), in a synod held at the Abbey of 
Whitby, in favour of the former. The Irish monks withdrew 
from Lindisfarne, and the Church in England was built up under 
Roman su])crvision. It owes its distinct organisation as on 
ecclesiastical institution mainly to the Greek monk Theodore of 
Tarsus (668-690), but it was perhaps first efiectually brought 
into harmony with Rome Ijy the policy of St Dunstan (q. v.) in 
the 10th c. Even to the last, however, it retained something of 
national independence, and at-the Norman Conquest it was found 
necessai^ to put foreign prelates at its head. See Kemble's 
Saxms in England {2 vol& 1849), Lappenberg's Geschichtevon 
England (Hamb. 1834-37), Freeman's History of the Mormon 
I Conqtust (1867-75), his Old English History (Lond. 3d ed. 
1875), and T. K. Green's Short History of the English People 
(Lond. 1875). 

Angola, a country or territory in Lower Guinea, subject to 
Portugal, bounded on the S. by the river Coanza, and on the N. 
by the Danda. It is naturally divided into three regions: (i) 
A flat stretch of const generally barren, except along the banks 
of rivers, where, however, there is a fulness of tropical produc- 
tions, sugar-cane, coffee, palm oil, manioc, banana, Ac. ; (2) a 
hilly plateau, aliout 2500 feet above the sea, remarkable for its 
immense forests ; (3) an eastern region, at first higher than the 
second, but gradually sloping to the broad Quango Valley, where 
the soil if A fertile as the bottoms of the Mississippi, but lies 
fallow, as the Portuguese, instead of developing the natural 
wealth of the country, devote themselves to tiading in wax and 
ivory. A great variety of wild animals abound in the interior, 
which is almost unexplored. The country is rich in copper, iron, 
and silver. The Portuguese discovered A, in i486, and have 
held it ever since, except from 1641-48, when the Dutch were 
masters of the capital and part of tlie colony. The colonists are 
still few in nunibvi, and conhned in isolated forts and settlements 
named feiras or fairs. The entire population is estimated at 
240,000, of whom 238,000 are negroes^ belonging to the gieat 
Bunda race, and marked by considerable ailture. Many can 
both read and write, thanks to the Jesuit missionaries, who have 
long been at work here. The capital is S&o Paulo de Loando 
(q. v.) The name A. is often applied to the entiie W. African 
coast from Cape Lopez to Sio Felipe de Benguela. See Lopes 
de I.ima, Ensaios sohre a Stai/stica das Possessdes Portuguetas na 
Africa Occidental e Oriental^ (Lisb. 1844) ; Tams, Die Por* 
tug, Besitmngm in Westafrika (I lamb. 1845) ; Valdez, Six Years 
of a Traveller's Life in Western Africa (2 vols. Lond. x86i). 

An'gon, a kind of spear in use among the Angles, Franksi 
and other Teutonic peoples, either for thrusting or hurling. The 
shaft was made of wood, but was almost wholly coverod with 
iron. At the head were two barbs. 

Aligo’ra (anc. Ancyra\ the capital of a Turkish vilayet of 
the same name in Asia Minor, pleasantly situated on the river 
Knguri, 220 miles E.S.E. of Constantinople. It was founded, 
according to tradition, by Midas, the son of Gordius, and after 
the irruption of the Gauls into Asia Minor, it became the chief 
town of the Tectosages about B.C. 277, and subsequentljr the 
capital of the Roman province of Galatia Prima. Occupying a 
position favourable for commerce, it earlv became the emj^um 
for the Eastern trade. The Christian Cffaurches of Galotta held 
three coiinctls at A. in the 4th c., and it was the scene of a 
fierce battle between the Turks and Tartars (1402), in whtdvthe 
I Sultan Bajaxet was defeated and token prisoner by Tfanflc. The 
I chief monument of antiquity is the white marble tem|fle of 
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timCtining famou M^wnmium An^yrammt ra* 

, coroia|f the deeds ^ the empeior, This vslaable inscription 
^ 0 $M discovered by Busbecq, 1553, and the latest copy of it is 
OQBtained in Hamilton's Rtsiarehes in Asia Minor, A* is the ; 
chief midenca of the Armenian Catholics in Asia Minor. One | 
* of the chief employments is the preparation of Oriental morocco 
leather nom the skin of the celebrated A. breed of goats. Fop. 

OJMA dt Franfaise, i 374 ) 3^1 138, chiefly 

Turks and Armenians. 

Aagorm Goat (Ce/m Angormsh\ a variety of goat inhabit- 
Amic Turkey in the districts around Angora and Beibazar. 
The body-colour is milky white, the short legs being black. 
The horns are spiral, and are spread outwards and backwards. 
The hair is long and silky, and is disposed in spiral ringlets 
or curls. It was first imported into European markets under 
the name of Mohair, In Turkey the fiiicst robes are made from 
this material. Smyrna forms the chief place cf export for the 
unspun hair, and a large quantity is also imported from Constan- 
tinople. It is chiefly employed in the manufacture of tiimmings, 
braid, shawls, &c. Bradford and Norwich are the chief seats 
of this manufacture. The import in 1 864 amounted to 4, 737, 330 
lbs., valued at ;^ 65 o,i 9 i. The goallierds are very careful of 
their flocks, and frequently comb and di^s the fleeces. 

AjagOT^now, the most imimrtant town in Bornu, Central 
Africa, near the shore of Lake Tchad, 20 miles S. ftom the capi- 
tal, Kttka. It lies in a fertile plain, and is liable to inundation. 
It has a great weekly market, and is the centre of an extensive 
trade in slaves, cotton, amber, coiol, and metals. Pop. about 
30^000. 

Angostura, a river-port, capital of the province of Guiana, 
in the republic of Venezuela, S. America, lies on the Oiiuoco, 
nearly 240 miles from its mouths. It is built at a place where 
the immense nver narrows to a width of 3134 feet, whence its 
name, signifying a strait. Tins strait marks the limit at which 
the Orinoco is affected by the ebb and flow of the tides. The 
town, which is meanly constructed, stands only 191 feet above 
the sea-level, and the quays are often inundated ; but the climate 
is comparatively cool, tempeied as it is by the steady trade- 
winds. The most important exports are cacao, indigo, cotton, 
tobacco, sugar, A. bark, hides, and cattle. Shoals and cur- 
rents on the river make A. rather difliciilt of access for sailing 
vessels but its position is in many respects highly favourable to 
commerce. A. was founded in 1764, and at nist was called 
San Tomas de la Adueva Guayana, In 1819 the congress met 
here which declared Venezuela part of the gieat republic of Co- 
lombia — a lofty conception of Bolivar’s, in uhose honour A. was 
called Ctudad Bolwar, Before the war of independence A. was 

S rous, and though it suffered much in the stiuggle, it 
r recovered after peace had been restored ; but of late 
vMiu Its progress has been greatly retarded by civil disturbances, 
top. 7000. 

Angostura Bark. This bark, which is used as a tonic and 
febrifuge, is obtained from Galipea officinalis^ a tree found in 
Guian^ and belonging to the natural order Rutacecs, G, Cuspana 
also yields a variety of A. B. It is not much used in Biitain. 
A falae^ poisonous A B., that of Strychnos Nux vomica (q. v.), 
was at one tin^rabstitutefl for the genuine bark, which occasioned 
serious acdi||||||k and led some of the Continental govemmciUs 
to prohibit its VB. 


mar, who died ^}>oat laiA lllf daughter Isabella, widow of 
John, King of England, married Hngues X, Comte de Majrche. 
After the death of Hugues XIII. (I 3 S 3 )» the counties of AifWnd 
Marche were united to the crown of Fmce by Philippe le BeL 
Louis, Due d’Orl^ans, who died in i^7f $ecoM son of Charles 
V. of Prance, received the county of A. as an appanam His 
grandson Charles, who died in 14^, was the father of Pnu]9ot8 
1 ., who was Comte d’A. before bis accession to the throne in 
1515. He immediately raised the county into a duchy, and 
gave it to his mother, Louise of Savoy. The title of Due d’A. 
has been since borne by Charles, third son of Francois L ; by 
Charles IX. ; by Charles of Valois, natural son of Charles IX.; 
by Ix)uis Emmanuel, son of Cliarles of Valois ; and by Louis 
Antoine, eldest son of Charles X. 

Angouldme, Louis Antoixie de Bourbon, l>uo d', and 
afterwards Dauphin ot Fiance, was the eldest son of the Comte 
d* Artois subsequently Charles X. of France, and was bom at 
Versailles, 6th August 1775. When the Revolution broke out 
be retired to Italy, where he devoted himself to military studies* 
In 1792 he received the command of a body of French emigrantl 
in Germany, but his campaign proved a failure, and he with- 
drew into private life till the allies entered France m 1814. '^bb 
time was spent at Holyrood, on the Continent, and latterly in 
England. On the recall of Louis XVllI. he was impointed 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, but from wont of military 
experience, and perhaps capacity, found himself unable to 
cope with the Bonapartist movements that followed the return 
of Napoleon, and was obliged to surrender him&elf a prisoner 
15th April 1815, but soon regained his liberty. In the Spanish 
war of 1821 he was nominal commander. In Jul]^ 1830 he Signed 
an abdication of his claims to the French throne in favour of the 
Due de Bordeaux, his nephew, and again accompanied his father 
into exile. After a year or more spent at Holyrood he went to 
Austria, and died at Gorr, 3d June 1844* 

Angouldme, Marie-Therose-Oharlotte, ZhicheMe d\ 
daughter of Louis XVI., born 19th December 1778. After 
long imprisonment she was exchanged for some French prisoners 
hem by the Austrians, and lived at Vienna. On the 10th June 
1799, she was married, at Mittau, in Courland, to the Doc 
d'Angoul^me, her cousin, whom she much surpassed in vigour 
and quickness of intellect. Napoleon pr(>noun<^ her * the only 
man in her family.’ She died 19th October 1851. 

An'gra, the capital of the Azores, lies on the island of Ter- 
ceita, and has a good harbour. It is strongly fortified, exports 
wme, flax, and grain, and is the seat of the Bishop of the Azores. 
The Poitugiiese governor-general resides at A., and the town 
contains a military college and arsenal. Pop. is,ooa 

An'gri, a town in the province of Salerno, S. Italy, 17 miles 
N.W. of Salerno. It lies amid vineyaids and cotton planta* 
tions. Pop. 6921. 

Anguilla. See Eel. 

AnguiUa, or Little Snake, one of the most northerly of 
the Leeward Islands, about 60 miles N.W. of St Christopher, 
with an area of 35 miles, and a pop. (1871) of 2773, chiefly 
blacks. It belongs to England, is under the governor of St 
Christopher, and is governed locall/ by a stipendiary magistrate. 
It exports some cotton, tobacco, and sugar. 

Anguia. See Blind-Worm. 


AULgOuUme, capital of the department of the Charente, 
France, on the Charente. Pop. (1072) 22,109. It has manu- 
factures of paper, earthenwaie, and Tncn and woollen fabrics, a 
college, and a natural history mu^um. Wine and saflion aie 
products of the district A. is the old IctUisma of Aquitaine, 
and has been the seat of a bishop since 379. Cnlodwic took it 
flN>m the West Goths in 507, ana laid the foundations of a cathe- 
dral Soon after it became important, and during the whole of 
the middle ages played an important, indeed a foremost, part in 
French history. Marguerite of Navarre, authoress of the too 
ndtable ffeptamerm^ was bom in the ancient castle of A., a 
fragment of which is still standing. 

AttgOulAttlA the titular name of more than one great historic 
IhMily of France. The flrst Comte d’A. is said to have been 
hue Ttnplon (839-863), whose last male descendant was Ade- 


Anlialt, a state of the German empire, formerly an inde- 
pendent principality, lies on the Elbe, Mnlde, and Saalcu almost 
surrounded by Prussian Saxony. Its surface is level and fertile. 
There are manufactures of woollen, hardware, Ac., but the inha- 
bitants, who arc generally Protestants, And their chief employ- 
ment m agriculture, producing wheat, tobacco, winc^ flax, and 
hops. There are mines of iron, copper, and lead. Area, 880 
sq. miles ; pop. (1875) 213,689. A. dates as an independent 
principality from the 13th c. Formerly divided into four duchies^ 
It consisted from 1793 to 1853 of three, A. Kothen, A. Bemhuig, 
and A. Dessau. In 1^3, A. Dessau and A. Kothen were united 
under the title of A. Dessau-Kbthen ; and in 1863 the two, A. 
Bemburg and A. Dessau-KOtheiLjmo also united, and now 
form the sovereign duriiy of A. The capital Is Dessau. 

Askydroua is a term used in chemistry to express fviikoul 
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tuafyTf A* bodies may be those whidi contain no water as an 
or those which are not combined with water. Thus 
A* amhol is pure or dry alcohol, free from admixture with 
'SVitBr, whereas A. sulphuric acid, or sulphuric anhydride, SO|, is 
quite a different body from hydrated sulphuric acid or od of Tit* 
nol, HfSOi or HiOjSOi, which contains the former body com- 
Irined with water. | 

Aniline is a linuid substance containing carbon, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen. Itself of little interest except to the chemist, A. 
has nevertheless of late years become of immense commercial 
importance on account of the numerous and lieautiful dyes 
which have been prepared from it See Aniline Colours. A. 
was first obtained by distilling indigo with caustic potash, and 
derives its name from this circumstance, the Portuguese for Indigo 
being Off t/. It is now, however, solely prepared from benzine or 
benzol, a liquid composed of carbon and hydrogen, occurring in 
considerable quantities in gos-tar, and separable from that sub- 
stance by Fractional Distillation (q. v.) See Benzol, 'i'he 
benzol is first treated with nitric acid, when nitro-l)enzol, or 
eiuience of mirbane, results. 


C«H,(NO,) 


Benzol. 


The nitro-benzol is then treated with iron-filine^ and acetic 
acid, and is converted by this process into A. The chemical 
change which the nitro-benzol suffers consists in a reduction 
or loss of oxygen by that body, and the partial replacement of 


the oxygen thus removed by hydrogen. 


C«Hs(NO,) 


CaH,(NH,) 


Hydro. 

gen. 


The A. is purified by distillation. A. is a colouiless liquid 
when quite pure, of an oily consistence, and slightly heavier tnan 
water (sp. gr. I’oa). It boils at l8z* C. It may be subjected 
to intense cold without freezing. It possesses a peculiar and 
characteristic odour, of a somewhat ammoniacal character. 

^posed to the air, A. rapidly darkens in colour, and is even- 
tually converted into resinous products. It produces a yellow 
stain when dropped on wood ; but its mobt characteristic re- 
action is the violet colour pioduced when it is mixed, even in 
minute quantity, with a solution of chloride of lime. A. is 
poisonous, and its vapour, if inhaled, is said to produce a kind 
of intoxication which is exceedingly dangerous. It is inflam- 
mable, soluble in all proportions in alcohol and ether, but only 
to a small extent in water. In its chemical cliaracters A. is closely 
related to ammonia, and belongs to the group of bodies called 
amines^ substances derived from ammonia by the partial replace- 
ment of part, or the whole, of their hydrogen by hydro-carbon 
radicals. In the case of A. the radical is called * Plienyle,' C«H5, 
and in consequence A. is named by chemists Phenyl amine. 
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Ammonia. 


Fhenylamine 
or aniline. 


NHjHCl 

Hydrochiorate 
of ammonia 
(sal-ammoniac). 
NH,HNO, 

Nitrate of 
ammonia. 


NH,(c«n8)nci 

- ^ 

Hydrochiorate 
of aniline. 

' . ' 

Nitrate of aniline. 


Sulphate of 
ammonia. 

(NH,)*H,C ,04 


Oxalate of 
ammonia. 


Sulphate of aniline. 


Oxalate of aniline. 


A. combines with acids to form salts analogous to the am- 
monium compounds, and these for the greater part are solid 
crystalline sumtanc^ almost without exception colourless. The 
relation in composition between the salts of A. and ammonia 
will be best understood by an inspection of their respective 
ibrmulse. 


Ajiiline Ooloirrs. The aniline or *gas colours' have now 
almost superseded other dyes, on account of their wonderful britU- 
ancy, diversity of colour and shade, and the ease with which they 
are fixed on the fabric. They are the origin of an enormous indus- 
try both in this country and on the Continent —an industry still on 
the increase— and are not only remaikable from an industrial 
standpoint, but equally on account of the beautiful researches 
into their nature and composition which have been made by some 
of the most eminent chemists of the day. Originating n^om a 
substance long regarded simply as a chemical curiosity, and with- 
out pi actical use or importance, they fumibh an admirable illus- 
tration of the value of abstract inquiiy, and of tlie services of 
modem diemistry. 

It had been known to chemists for some time that aniline, 
when treated with chloride of lime (bleaching powder), gave 
use to a beautiful violet colour, but this fact was not turned to 
practical account till the year 1856, when W. H. Perkin suc- 
ceeded in extracting and purifying the colour thus produced, and 
found that it was capable of easy fixation on silken and woollen 
fabrics. This was the first aniline colour prepaied, and was 
patented by its discoverer under the name of mauveine or aniline 
violet. Two yeais later Hofmann succeeded in isolating the base 
of a red colour, which he called rosamline ; and d process for its 
commercial manufacture was shortly afterwards discoveied by 
Verguin. By acting on rosamline with the iodides of ethyl 
and methyl, Hofmann aho succeeded in obtaining beautiful 
violet colours (Hofmann violets) and a green dye (lomne green). 
Since then, blue, black, yellow, brown, and gtey dyes have been 
prepared from aniline, and at the present time almost every 
colour in the rainl)f>w can l)e produced fiom this one substance. 

The more important of the aniline dyes, with their mode of 
manuiactui^ are as follows : — 

Anilir fpe/erx — Afaiweme, Anileine^ Posolan^ Vtohne or Tyra-^ 
line. This colour is piei)ared on the laige scale by treating 
sulphate of aniline with a cold dilute solution of bichromate of 
potash, and allowing the mixture to remain for about a Jay un- 
disturbed. The coloui separates as a black piecipitate, which is 
washed with water, then tieated with naphtha to remove resinous 
! by-products, and dissolved for the dyer's use in spii its of wine, 
methyUled, or pyroxylic spirit Aniline violet appears to be 
the sul])hate of a base called mauveine, having the formula 

^*7Hi4N4. 

Aniline Ped^Rosaniline^ Fuchsine^ Azaleine^ Solftrine^ ot 
Magenta — is produced by the action of oxidising agents on impure 
commercial aniline, which contains in addition to aniline, 
toluidine^ a substance very similar to aniline in properties, and, 
in fact, homologous with it The presence of toluidine is essen- 
tial to the production of rosaniline, pure aniline producing by 
itself no red dye. A. R. is now almost solely prepared 1 ^ 
the action of arsenic acid on commercial aniline (though corrosive 
sublimate, chloride of tin, nitric acid, chloride of carbon, and 
other bodies have been employed instead). The two sub- 
stances are heated together for fiom four to ten hours, after which 
the resulting mass is lioiled with very dilute hydiocbloric acid, 
and to the solution thus obtained soda is added in slight excess. 
This occasions the precipitation of the red colour, whilst the by- 
products and impurities remain in solution. The precipitate is 
washed with water, and, dissolved in acetic or hydrochloric 
acid, forms the roscine of commerce, A. K. consists either of 
the acetate or hydrochiorate of the colourless base rosaniline, 
CaoHj^Os, which combines with most acidf to form coloured 
salts. These salts, when viewed by reflected light, have a green 
metallic lustre, like the wings of the rose-beeUe, but by trans- 
mitted light they are red. Treated with nascent hydrogen, 
rosaniline takes up two atoms of that element to form anouier 
colourless base, called leukamline, CaoHuN^. 

Amlim Blues, By treating rosaniline with the iodides of 
methyl and ethyl, three atoms of hydrogen are replaced by the 
hydrocathon radicals (methyl or ethyl), and bMutiful violet 
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colonn ate produced, Trimethyl roianUim^ QoHw(CHa)3N«, : 
and fA^hyl or rather the hydrochlorate or mute 

of these bases, are known in commerce as Hofmann's Ablets. 
By tteatin^ rosaniltne with aniline, one, two, or three atoms of 
h^rosmi maybe replaced in the former substance by the radical 
. pncnyl .(CeHo), ana blue dyes are produced. Salts of mono- 
phenyl rosaniline^ C|oH]|i(CsH5)N|, are known as violet imperial 
rou^ ; of diphenyl rosaniline, CsoHi7(CeHs)tN3, as inolet im* 
pe/nai hleu; and of triphenyl rosaniline, C9oHx6(C8Ha)aN8, as 
him de Lyons and bleu ae Paris, 

AmUno Green, Iodine Green is prepared by the further action 
of iodide of methyl (CH.!) on trimetnyl rosaniline, and has the 
formula C#oMi6{CHb),N3(CH3I)3. 

Aldehyde Green is prepared by treating sulphate of rosaniline 
with aldehyde and bisulphite of soda. Little is known of its 
composition. 

Aniline Grey is obtained by treating mauveine with aldehyde 
and sulphuric acid. 

Aniline Brown is obtained by treating acetate of rosaniline 
with hydrochlorate of the same base. 

Aniline Black is obtained by heating together chlorate of 
potash, aniline, hydrochloric acid, chloride of copper, sal- 
ammoniac, acetic acid, and starch paste. The colour first 
appears after exposure of the fabric dyed with it to ligiit. It 
is almost indelible. 

Aniline Yelltnv, Salts of a base called chrysanihne, CBoHirNa 
— which differs from rosaniline in containing two atoms less 
hydrogen — ^are employed as yellow dyes. This base occurs 
among the resinous by-products of the manufacture of rosani- 
line, and is extracted from these matters by subjecting them to a 
jet of steam, when it is dissolved out The picrate is usually 
employed by the dyer. 

There are numerous other dyes employed in commerce, but 
the above are the most important It should be remarked that 
the A, C. are fixed at once on silk and woollen materials with- 
out the use of a mordant, a simple immersion in their solutions 
being sufficient Vegetable tissues do not so readily take up 
these colours, a previous dressing with size being necessary. 

Animal and Animal Kingdom. The exact definition 
and limitation of the A. world is a matter of extreme difficulty, 
since many of the Proiophyta, or lower plants, very closely 
approach, in appearance and structural details, the Protozoa, or 
lower animals. The higher groups of the A. and plant scries 
are distinctly separable ; but even in the case of these higher 
forms many striking points of similarity* may be found. Ani- 
mals and plants collectively constitute the organic series of natu- 
ral objects. Minerals, and objects destitute of life, on the other 
hand, constitute the inorganic series. The possession of life, 
therefore, at once divides natural objects into these two great 
groups. Form alone will not separate animals from plants. 
Some animals {eg,, flustrse or sea-mats, zoophytes, &c.) are 
essentially plant-like in all the details of outward conformation, 
and in many respects of functional activity also. Between the 
lower plants and animals mere form affords no guide whatever. 
Power of motion will not enable us to distinguish between ani- 
mals and plants, since many animals {e,g,, sponges, oysters, 
corals, zoophytes, sea-mats, &c.) are in their adult state rooted 
and ^ed, whilst many of the lower plants move freely about, 
and some higher plants possess powers of movement m their 
parts and branches {e.g,, sensitive plant, moving plant, &c.) 
The chemical composition of animals and plants exhibits so 
many points of similarity and identity, that on this third head 
no exact differences are apparent. Chlorophyll, the green 
colouring-matter of plants, is found in many A. tissues {eg,, 
infusoria, hydree, &c.) Cellulose, a ciiaracteristic vegetable pro- 
duct nearly allied to starch, is found in the tissues of sea-squirts 
•^molluscous animals. Glycogen, or A. starch, is found in the 
liver and placenta of mammalia. And besides these examples 
of an interchange of chemical products between animals and 
plants, we also find that no one chemical proc'uct or elenient 
can be said to be thoroughly characteristic oi one or other king- 
dom. NUrogen is more abundantly, but by no means exclu- 
sively, found in animals ; and carbon bears a similar relation to 
plants. The bodies of both are made up of protoplasm, a sub- 
stance composed of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen. 
The intimate or microscopic structure of animals ard plants, also, 
fails to distinraish between these groups. The tissues of both 
•re either cellular, fibrous, or molecular*- or beyond the latter we 
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find the elementary matter of both animals and plants to con- 
sist of protoplasm. 

Ihe nature and mode of ossimUaHng the food constitutes the 
sole means wherein we are enabled clearly or satisfactorily to 
separate animals from plants. The food of plants consists 
chiefly of inormnic matter. Animals reauire organic material 
for their food, and animals are therefore dependent either 
directly or indirectly upon plants for their support Blants oon« 
vert their inorganic food (consisting of gases, minerali^ water, 
d:c.) into organic products — such as starch, gum, sugar, Ac. ; 
whilst animals convert their organic food into proaucts of inor» 
ganic kind. Animals require oxygen gas for their support; 

f dants similarly require carbonic acid. Animals receive their 
bod within the body, and assimilate it within the internal parts 
and tissues. IMants, on the contrary, digest their food in Ihe 
outer surfaces or tissue.s of their bodies — such as the leaves, 
root, && ; and only after being there elaborated is the product 
of digestion, or sap, sent to circulate through the tissues. The 
presence of a nervous system is not a characteristic of animals. 
Not only do many animals of comparatively high organisation 
want a nervous system, but plants appear in some instances to 
possess analogous means for the exliibition of irritability. Sec 
also Zoology, and articles relating to A. and plant life. 

Animal Ohemistry, the department of chemical science 
devoted to the analysis of animal tissues, and to the investigation 
of the chemical actions involved in the life processes and vital 
functions of animals. The elementaiy tissues of animals, or the 
I protoplasm of which their bodies, like those of plants, are com- 
I posed, consist of the four essential elements — carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nit/o,i>cn. It may be safely assumed that these ele- 
ments are present wherever living tissues exist ; and to these 
may be added the very general presence, in small and minute 
quantities, of sulphur and phosphorus, Silicon, fluorine, 
chlorine, sodium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, iron, and, 
more rarely, lead, copper, aluminum, and manganese, are the 
chief accidental elements found in the analysis ot animal tissues. 
It is characteristic of animals and plants Uiat their elements 
rarely if ever exist free or uncombined. On the contrary, their 
elements generally combine in high proportions to form intricate 
and complex compounds. The compounds of animal bodies are 
divisible into the nitrogenous or azotised, and ^\ 0 ’^non*nitrog^us 
or non-azotised. The former (sometimes called gelatinous and 
albuminous compounds) are represented by \X\t gdatin of the 
bone.s, c.'irtilages, and soft tissues generally of the body ; by the 
chondein of cartilage ; by albuminous matters or proteias ; by the 
fibrin of blood, lymph, and chyle ; by the casein of milk ; by 
the syntonin and myosin of muscles ; by the horny matter, or 
keratin, of nails, hoofs, and hair ; by the mucus of membranes ; 
by the pepsin and albuminous ferments ; and by the colouring’* 
matters of the blood, bile, and other fluids. The non ‘azotised or 
non^nitrogenous compounds are represented by fatty or oily sub- 
stances, containing olein, stearin, and palmatin ; by the choice^ 
terin of bile, blood, and nervous tissue ; by the lactic and formic 
acids ; by animal glucose j by sugar of milk, &c. The inorganic 
compounds of animals include water — which forms about two- 
thirds by weight of the human body — phosphorus, sulphur, silica, 
chlorine, and the other elements already enumerated. The pro^ 
cesses of digestion, &c., it must .\lso be remembered, include 
j chemical as well as purely vital aspects. See Digestion, &c. 
Respiration, or breathing, thus also involves chemical considera- 
tions, in the interchange of oxygen and carbonic acid gases, 
whilst the excretions, or waste-matters of the body, have equally 
a chemical history of much interest. 

Animal Flower. See Actinia and Anemone. 

Animal Functions, the term applied to the function of innet^ 
VGtion, or that included in the operations of the nervous system. 
This name is used in contradistinction to that of vegetative or 
organic functions. These latter consist of the functions of nutria 
tion and reproduction, and are so named because they are com- 
mon to both plants and animals ; whereas the functions of the 
nervous system are supposed, in an ordinary sense, to be peculiar 
to, and to be possessed by, animals only. 

Animal Heat is the heat produced by the various chemical 
and physical processes occurring in the living body. The chief 
of these are the union of oxygen with the blood in the lungs 
(see Respiration), the fonnfi^ion of carbonic acid ii^lhe capil- 
laries, the oxidation of hydrogen, sulphur, and phosphorus in the 
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tcmpeiEture after death undergoes an actual elevation. can only now be used in a general sense, and as su^ is never 

employed in ecology, unless the special kind of animalcule or 
lbtgnL#ti|in i$ a teim applied to describe the in- or^nism be also designated. We thus speak of JnfUsorum 
thsenee ohe peivou may exert over anotner, controlling his ideas animalcules or of animalcules, «c. The Infusoria 
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Kre fbutld,fii ft fossil itatOi sod exist in eert&in.ifonnAtioQs, along 
ftrith the Kmai&s of IHatomacEa, Foramimfira^ 8 lc. 

A nt ! rrHiV l> Cruelty to. In England and in Scotland, injury 
done to an animal, being the property of any one, has always 
beei^ held as an odence against the law ; but until our own time j 
the injury^ has been punishable by law solely as an offence i 
against the right of property. It is now recomised that a cer- 
tain class of animals are entitled to be legally protected from 
needless pain for their own sake ; and in so protecting them, 
we believe that we are improving the morality, and consequently 
the happiness, of mankind. By 12 and 13 Viet. c. 92, the over- 
driving or ill-treatment of any * domestic animal * renders the 
offender liable in a fine of jCs» A curious question recently 
arose under this clause of the Act. The keeper of a menagerie 
was proved to be systematically ill-trealiiig a hyena, and the 
point was, could a hyena be regarded as a Momeslic animal*? 
otherwise, it was not protected by the Act. It was contended 
that though hyenas in general were not domestic, iliis one, as 
the inmate of a caravan, was so. The point was not decided. | 
The Act makes a variety of other humane provisions against I 
Waiting; animals, and causing them to fight, and for their slaughter | 
and conveyance. I 

Animalft, Worship ol^ a species of idolatry common 
among some of even the most polished nations of antiquity, and 
still practised by barbarous tribes. It owes its origin to the 
mystery which surrounds a form of life differing from the human, 
to the natural reverence men have for power, and to a desire to 
penetrate the future, a knowledge of which some animals were 
supposed capable somehow of communicating. The gods were 
frequently symbolised by animals, and the doctrine of the Metem- 
psychosis (q. v.) aided in generating and strengthening the idea 
of. animal- worship. Peoples diverging widely in race, locality, 
and culture agreed in holding kindred notions on this subject. 
The instance of animal-worsliip of which v’c have the fullest 
details is that of the worship of the bull Apis by the ancient 
Egyptians. Apis was the emblem of the soul of Osiris, origin- 
ally a sun-god ; and the golden calf of the Israelites was simply 
ft memory of Egypt. 

Anima Huudi (*the soul of the world'), a name given by 
some ancient philosophers to a supposed intelligent, immaterial 
force, which was the source ol all forms of life. In later times, 
the doctrine merged into Pantheism. 

An'ixxie, a kind of resin obtained frons the W. Indian locust- 
tree {HyvientEa Cmrbaril\ which is used as varnish. The name 
A., however, is also applied to similar resins obtained from dif- 
ferent sources. 

Anion. See Anode. 

An'ise, an annual plant, called by botanists Pimpinella 
Anisum^ belonging to the order Umhellif^tE, It is ctiUivated 
in many parts of Europe for its fruit, which is used as a condi- 
ment, and in the preparation of certain kinds of liqueurs under 
the name of A.-seed. It contains a volatile oil. The plant in 
aU its parts is aromatic. In, Italy a beverage is used called 
A.-water, flavoured with A.-oil. ITie word Anethum, which has 
been translated A. in the New Testament (Matt, xxiii. 23), 
appears to be the plant known as Dill (q. v.) Star A. is the 
fruit of a small tree belonging to the natural order Magnoliacea, 
See Illxcium. 

S Addou, a former province of France, with an area of 3080 
, miles, now forms tne department of Maine-et-Loire, and part 
Sarthe, Mayenne, and liidre-et-Loire. Its ancient inhabi- 
tants were the Celtic Andfgavu On the break up of Charlc- 


of A., married Matilda, daughter of Henry I. of England, and 
founded the line of the Plantagcnets. His son. Henry II., re- 
tained A. as a possession of the English crown ; but it was taken 
from King John (1204) by Philip Augustus of France. St Louis 
gave it 4o his brother Charles, who was the founder of the elder 
house of A,, which gave kings to Naples, Sicily, and Hungary. 
In 1328 it was annexed to the French crown by Philip VL; but 
in 1356 King John gave it to his second son Louis, who thus 
became the founder of the younger house of A. Meanwhile^ it 
had been raised from a county to a duchy. After several other 


clianges, it was finally annexed to the French crown (1474) by 
Louis XI. The honorary title Duke of A. was long maintained 
in the royal family ; the last who bore it was the grandson of 
Louis XIV., afterwards Philip V. of Spain. See Kitchin's 
tory of France (Clar. Pr. Scr. 1873). 

Ank'aratrom, John Jacob, bom in 1761, was the son of a 
Swedish gentleman who had served with distinction in the army. 
He was first a court page, and afterwards a captain m the king's 
body-^ard. Having brcn accused of treason, he was dischaiged 
in 1783 for want of proof ; but he harboured a grudge against htk 
sovereign for harsh treatment dealt him during ms trial, and 
eagerly entered into the designs of that portion of the Swedish 
nobility who were discontented with Gustavus HI. for his 
attempts to restrict their privileges. The assassination Was 
planned as early as 1790, and was effected by A. on the l5ttiof 
March 1 792. He was beheaded on the 29th of April, after bav* - 
ing been publicly flogged for three days in succession, and never 
shouted any contrition for his crime. ^ r 

Anklam, a town in the province of Pomerania, Prussia, 44 
miles N. VV. of Stettin, on the Peene, 4 miles from itsill^oath. It 
is connected by railway on the one side with Stetah, on the 
other with Stralsund and Greifswald. A. is a considerable port; 
shipbuilding is an important industry ; there are also breweries, 
factories, soap-works, and tanneries. A, which is a very old 
town, was a member of the Hanseatic League from r^ip to 
1638. During the wars of the 17th and 1 8th centuries it was 
repeatedly destroyed, and at the end of the Seven Years* War 
(1762) it was dismantled. With the rest of Swedish Pomerania, 
it finally came into the possession of Prussia in 1815, Pop.' 
(1872) 11,440. 

Ankle. The A. is part of the lower extremity, including 
the lower part of the leg and the upper part of the foot it 
contains a joint, termed the A.-joint. The bones entering 
into its formation are the lower end of the tibia and fibula, and 
the astragalus. These bones are firmly united by powerful liga- 
ments, The movements at the A.-joint are those of flexion 
and extension. A small amount of lateral motion is also allowed 
in the condition of complete extension, but there is none in 
flexion. 

Ankle, Surgery of. In disease of the bones or soft tissues 
of the foot, it may l>e neces.sary to amputate at the ankle-joint^ 
an opeiation first executed by Syine. In this operation the 
bones of the leg are disarticuhitcd from the astragalus, and a soft 
covering for the stump is taken from the heel. A modification . 
of thi.s operation was introduced by a Russian surgeon, PirogpfF, 
in which the posterior part of the bone of the heel (os ca/cS) U 
left in the flap. 

Dislocation of the ankle frequently occurs, and is almost inva- 
riably connected with fracture of the lower end of the fibula of 
of the internal malleolus, the low'er process of the tibia. The , 
foot may be pushed to cither side, forwards or backwards, but 
the most common displacement is outwards. The dislocation is 
easily put right by traction into the proper position, and the 
aftcr-applicaiion of leg-splints with lateral foot-pieces. Com- 
pound dislocations of the ankle-joint are very serious, and in 
many cases portions of bone have to be removed before the parti, 
can be brought into proper po.silioa. « 

Fractures may pass through the bones forming the ankle-joiftt, 
exciting inflammation. Wounds of the ankle-joint are usually 
attended by great constitutional disturbance. 

Lastly, the ankle-joint may be weak from a refrixed state of 
thejigaments. In these cases elastic ankle supports, band^yses, 
or even pasteboard supports may be required, 

Ank obar, the capital of the kingdom of Shoo, Abyssinia, 
near the river Habesh, on a tableland 8198 feet above the ses. 
It is chiefly composed of huts, the only stone building in the 
town being the royal palace. The court resides here during 
part of each year on account of the agreeable climate. A is for- 
tified with a wooden palisade. The adjacent country is densely 
wooded. Pop. about 10,000. 

Ankylo'ftift is what is commonly known as stiff joint. It is 
the result of inflammation which has destroyed the cartilaginous 
surfaces of the bones or the ligaments connecting the bones 
gether. Nature effects repair by causing the parts to become 
cemented togetlier, and also produces more or les^ complete 
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liOiwdli^tion of . the parts around the articulation. It is of two 
Idndst the incomplete, in which the capsules or fibrous bands 
JConnecting the bones are thickened or shortened^ but not to such 
an extent as to produce absolute immobility ; and the complete, 
in which the osseous surfaces become fused together by direct 
tony union, so as to render the joint completely immovable. 
Sttigeons do not usually interfere with ankylosed joints, but in 
some cases the fibrous bonds may be divided and the connections 
forcibly separated. In some cases, amputation may have to be 
resorted to where the ankylosed joint is inconveniently fixed, 
resists attempts to put it in a better position, and causes atrophy 
of the limb. 

Ann, or Annat, in Scotland, is the right of a minister's exe- 
cutors to one-half the stipend beyond what is due to the estate 
of the deceased minister : it is divided equally between the 
widow and children, for whose support it is provided. The 
minister therefore cannot assign it away by deed or bankruptcy. 
The feu-dilties on which the price of a glebe may be invested 
form part of A. 

AxmaOarloVna, Regent of Russia (1740-41), bornin 1718, 
and was the daughter of Karl Leopold, Duke of Mecklenburg, 
and of Katharina, sister of Anna Ivanovna (q. v.), Empress of 
Russia.’ The latter had named as her successor Ivan, son of A., 
to please her favourite Biron (q. v.), whose object was to secure the 
regency. This he did, but in a few weeks he was overthrown. 
A. then proclaimed herself regent, but she proved quite unfit for 
the position. A conspiracy was formed in 1 741 for raising Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Peter the Great and of Catharine, to the throne. 
It succeeded'^; and A. and her husband, Anton Ulric, Duke of 
Brunswick*WolfenbUttel, whom she had married in 1739, were 
condemned to imprisonment for life in Cholmogory, a town on 
an island in the Dwina. Here she died, i8th March 1746. Her 
husband died in 1780, having been thirty-nine years in prison. 

Anna Oomne'na, daughter of the Byzantine emperor 
-Alexius I., was born 1st December 1083. A brilliant education 
in eloquence, poetry, philosophy, and mathematics secured her 
a reputation probably beyond her merits, but to her passion 
for literature sne added a passion for political power. Aided by 
her mother, the Empress Irene, she endeavoured to induce 
Alexius to disinherit Calo-Joannes, his eldest surviving son. 
iFailing in this, she formed a conspiracy against the life of her 
brother, In which her husband Nicephorus Bryennias refused to 
join. She again failed. Her brother treated her with great 
magnanimity. He spared her life, and though he deprived her 
of her property, he soon afterwards restored it to her. Hence- 
fiirth she contented herself with supremacy over the beaux esprits 
of the imperial court. In 1137 lier husband died, when she re- 
tired into a convent. Her Aiexiad, a biography of her father, 
written in Greek (Anna Comnena Alexlados^ Libri X 1 X.\ 
was finished in 1 148, and she died the same year. While it pro- 
fosses infinite re^d for truth, and to proceed on careful inquiry, 
the style, which is aifected, and the perpetual eulogy of Alexius, 
hardly sustain these assertions. Nor does the character of A. C. 
lead us to expect from her truth and impartiality. Yet the work 
is one of the most interesting in the whole series of the Byzantine 
historians, and is indispensable to a full conception of the first 
crusade. 

Anna Ivasiov'na, Empress of Russia, bom 25th January 
1693, was the second daughter of Ivan, the elder half-brother of 
Peter the Great. In 1 7 10 she married Frederick William, second 
Duke of Courland, but became a widow in the following year. 
On the death of Peter II., 19th January 1730, the throne of 
Russia was offered to her by the supreme council, conditionally 
on her acceptance of steven articles, which changed the despotism 
of Russia into a limited monarchy, A accepted these article^ 
but shortly after so doing she convoked the senate in her palace, 
and declared her promises null, as having been fraudulently ob- 
tained, and proclaimed herself * Autocrat of all the Russians.* 
For some time her policy was humane and peacefiiJ, but Jiaving 
fkHen under the influence of her parambur Biron— an avaricious 
ai)d cruel , man— it Ijecsune quite the reverse. The cruelty. and 
bloodshed attributed to Biron almost exceeds belief. A. died 
afilh October 1740, leaving the throne to her grand-nephew Ivan 
under thc^ragea^ df Biron (q. v.) See Anna Carlovna. Man- 
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stein, Mimim (Lyon, 1779)1 and Sditsdiebabklj, 
na J^hstoi Imp, Anny (Mosk, 1859). 

Anna, 8t, according to tradition, the wife of St Joachim, 
and the mother of the virgin Mary, is first mentioned la the 
writings of St Epiphanius (4th c.); yet already in the 8th c. she 
was invoked throughout the whole Church, and she <till daims 
a day in the Catholic (26th July) and in the Greek (9th Decem- 
ber) calendars. The legend of St A states that her body was 
brought from Palestine to Constantinople in 710^ and since then 
many churches boast to have relics of her person. In her honour 
was founded a religious brotherhood early in the middle ages, 
which was revived under Jesuit influences after the Reformation, 
and still exists. 


An'naberff, a town of Zwickau, Saxony, on the Sehm, 18 
miles S. of Chemnitz by rail. It lies 1800 feet above the sea| 
and near it are silver, tin, cobalt, and iron mines. A. is famen 
for its lace and silk ribbons. In the neighbourhood are fine 
saline springs. Pop. (1872) 11,693. 

Annals, the records of one or more years arranged chrono- 
logically, a term derived from the Annales PonHficum^ drawn up 
at Rome by the Poniifex Maximus^ and the subsequent A, of 
Fabius Pictor. The A. of Tacitus is the first work to which the 
term is applied in precisely the modem sense. There is a valu- 
able work in the English tongue, commonly called the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle^ which is strictly annalistic, though not so called. 

Annaxn'aboe, a small seaport on the Gold Coast, Africa, 10 
miles E. of Cape Coast Castle. The Ashantees attacked it 
(1807), and killed two-tliirds of the inhabitants. It is protected 
by a British fort, and the gold trade, the only industry of the 
place, is on the increase. Pop. about 5000. 

An'naii, a seaport town and royal burgh in Dumfriesshire, 
on the river A., about a mile from its entrance into Solway Firth. 
It is a place of great antiquity, and was the residence of the 
Bruce family. The town is well built; its environs are studded 
with villas ; and the river, here spanned by a bridge, is cele- 
brated for salmon-fishing. The chief industries are cotton- 
weaving, tanning, and bacon-curing. A. is a station on the 
Glasgow and South-Western Railway, and has regular commii- 
nicatior 'gr steamers with Liverpool and Whitehaven. It was 
the birthplace of the famous preacher Edward Irving. Along 
with Dumfries, Lochmaben, Sanquhar, and Kirkaul bright, A. 
returns one member to Parliament. Pop. (1871) 4631. 

Annap'olis, a port'of entry, and capital of Maryland, 17 . S., 
on the Severn, about 2 miles above its entrance into Chesapeake 
Bay. It was f(>unded in 1649 under the name of Providence, 
but was afterwards called A., in honour of Queen Anne. It 
contains several handsome public buildings, and is the seat of 
St John's College, foimded in 1787, and of the U. S. Naval 
Academy, established 1845. connected by railway with 

Baltimore and Washington. Pop. (1870) 7363. 

Annapblis, a small seaport of Nova Scotia, lies in a 
fruitful region of the same name on the Bay of Fundy. It was 
founded as Port Royal by the French in 1604, and is therefore 
the oldest European settlement on the mainland of N. America. 
In 1713, along with the rest of the province, it passed into the 
hands of the English, when it was called A. in honour of Queen 
Anne. A. was the capital till 1750, when the seat of govern- 
ment was removed to Halifax. Since then it has declined* 
Pop. (1870) about 500. 

Ann Arbor, a town of Michigan, U.S., on the Huron river, 
and a station on the Michigan Central Railway, 38 miles W. of 
Detroit. It has a flourishing trade in agricultunu produce and 
implements, but is chiefly notable as the seat of the State Uni- 
versity, founded in 1837, and which has attained a high reputa- 
tion. Po^). (1870) 7363. ^ 

An'naten, or Fi^-Fruits The fruits of a benefice during 
the first year of occupancy were for many centuries claimed by 
the Pope on presenting to bishoprics and abbacies, and latterly 
also from the inferior clergy. In England protests vsere fre- 
quently made, and in the reign of Edward III. the Pope oflered 
to compound for an annual tax of one-twentieth. By the Statute 
I of Recusants (25 Hen. VXII. c, 20, and eonfinning Act), the 
right to A., and also to tenths (an annual tax exacted from all 
I livings by Uie Pope), was vested in the king and his ittccessors, 
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tlM Poiie been drived of his right to present by Bull 

A vnluation of all benefices was also made by Heniy. By a and 
3 Ann& c* li, both A. and tenths were vest^ in governors 
of the Bounty of Queen Anne for the augmentation of the main- 
tenance of the poorer clergy. 'Hie collection of this fund was 
reforntfkl by i vict c. 20 . The annual income from A. and 
tenths is between.^ 15,000 and ;^i 6, 000 ; but from a parliamentary 
grant fund, amounting to above a million, invested savings, and 
sums received in trust from private benefactors, the governors 
are able to pay more than 100,000 per annum to the clergy. 
Benefices under £$0 per annum in value are exempted from A. ; 
and where the estates of holders of dignities, prebends, and 
ofTices are vested in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, one- 
twentieth of the annual value is paid in lieu of A. and tenths. 
The governors augment in sums of £200 of capital, not by 
annual payments. Augmented curacies are declared perpetual. 
A private contributor to the augmentation often becomes patron. 
The governors have advanced large sums for the endowment of 
new lurches in populous places on the security of the property 
vested in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners under the Cathedral 
Acts, and in loans under Gilbert's Acts. In Ireland, A., for- 
merly payable to a Board of First-Fruits, and applied to augment 
stipends and repair churches, were in the shape of an annual tax 
transferred in 1833 to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Under 
Mr Gladstone’s Act,- the Commissioners of Irish Church Tem- 
poralities have recovered considerable sums advanced for erect- 
ing glebe-houses. 

Annat'to, another name for the red colouring-matter called 
Anotto (q. v.) 

Anne, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, was bom 6th 
February 1664. She was the second daughter of James, Duke 
of York, afterwards James 11 ., and of Anne Hyde, daughter of 
Loitl Chancellor Clarendon. In 1684 she was married to Prince 
George of Denmark. She bore seventeen children to Prince 
George, but only one, the Duke of Gloucester, survived infancy, 
and he died in 1700 in his i2Lli year. On the duke's death, 
Parliament passed the Act known as. the Act of Settlement (q. v.) 
Under it A. succeeded to the throne, on the death of William 
III., on 8th March 1702, she having, with her father's permi.s- 
sion, been educated in the principles of the Cluirch of England. 
To these principles she was ever .steadfast. Even her father's 
offer, after his accession, to prefer her in the succession to her 
elder sister Mary, on condition of her joining the Church of 
Home, did not cause her to w'aver. ijcvertlieless, the char- 
acter of A. was essentially weak, while few English .sovereigns 
have been placed in circumstances in which firmness was more 
required. When the Prince of Orange landed, natural affection 
led her to join her father, whose favourite daughter she was ; 
but Lord and Lady Churchill decided otlierwise for her. Dur- 
ing the War of Succession (q. v.), waged by England, the Empire, 
and Holland against France and Spain, A. and her court were 
under the rule of the celebrated Sarah Jennings, Duchess of 
Marlborough, and of the still more famous Duke of Marl- 
borough. The duke's splendid victories dazzled the nation, 
long blind to the fact that they were barren so far as England 
was concerned, and bought at an enormous price. A much 
more impoitant achievement in the reign of A. than the victory 
of Blenheim, though comparatively little thought of at the 
time, was the capture, during the same year (1704), by Sir George 
Rook, of the fortress of Gibraltar. Tired of the Marl- 
boroughs, A. took refuge in a new favourite, a Mrs Masham, 
whom the Duchess of Marlborough had herself brought into the 

? [ueen's household. Mrs Masham, coalescing with Henry St 
ohn, Lord BoUngbroke, and other Tory leaders, effected a 
change of government in 1710. The policy of the new ministry, 
in which the queen concurred, was to secure the succession to 
her brother ; but the design was frustrated by the internal dis- 
sension of the Cabinet, its inability to act in harmony with Mrs 
Masham, and by the feeling of the nation. A. died 1st August 
1714, the last of the Stuart family that occupied the throne of 
G^eat Britain. She was succeeded by the Elector of Hanover 
as Geoige I, If not a great queen, A. seems to have been an 
amiable woman. Her reign has been made illustrious by the 
men in science and literature wh6 lived under it. 
Pope^ Swift, Addison, are only foremost of the numerous * wits 
of Queen Anne's time,' whose exoiiisite gifts have led some to 
regsurd it as the Atigustan age of English literature. 


Asne of Axuitsia» daughter of Philip IL of Spain, was 
bom 160Z, and monied to Louis Xlll. of Fiance in 1615. 
Cardinal Richelieu, who cherished a deadly hatred against 
Austria, by representing that A conveyed state intelligence to 
her native country, made the marriage an unhappy one. On the 
death of Louis in 1643, B.. became regent, and chose for her 
minister Cardinal Mazarin, by whose skilful manogement, and 
vigorous suppression of the war of the Fronde, Louis XIV, 
mounted a nrmly-establishcd throne. She died aothTanuaiv 
1666. A.'s temper was cold, her disposition grave, and her skill 
in the choice of instruments unerring. 

Annearing is the pl-ocess by which the brfttleness of glass is 
lessened after it has been manufactured. The same process is 
also applied to certain metals after they are melted and suddenly 
cooled, or when they have been submitted to a heavy blow or 
long-continued hammering. The tempering of steel is also 
essentially a process of A. The process consists in inducing a 
very gradual cooling, and to effect this in the case of glass, the 
material has fir.<it to be raised to a high temperature. The sheets 
of glass or glass vessels to be annealed are placed in the A. oven, 
or *lier,' which is a long chamber highly heated at the one end. 
They are gradually moved forward from the hot towards the cooler 
end, and so allowed to cool in a gradual, uniform manner. A pro- 
cess for the A. of glass has recently been made public by M. de 
liastie, by which it is afHrmed that the material acquires a remark- 
able toughness without injury to its transparency. It consists 
in heating the glass to redness and cooling it in oil, and by this 
means, it is said, the breaking-strain is three or four times 
what it would have been if the {pass had been annealed by the 
ordinary process. A. has to be resorted to in the process of 
wire-drawing, stamping of medals and coins, and boiler-plate 
rolling • and iron castings softened by A. arc called malleable 
cast iron. The effect of A. depends on the fact that the mole- 
cules composing a solid body, which has been highly heated or 
molten, and allowed to cool suddenly or irregularly, do not 
assume their most stable position in relation to each other. If 
the rate of cooling be slow, however, the molecules so dispose 
themselves that the body, when restored to its original tempera- 
ture, is capable of resisting the maximum strain without fracture. 

An'necy, a town in the department of Haute Savoie, France, 
has a beautiful situation on the Lake of A, 21 miles S. of 
Geneva. It l>eJonged during the middle ages to the Counts of 
Geneva till the extinction of that family, wmen it was united to 
Savoy. With the rest of Savoy, it was transferred to France in 
i860. Near it is Old A. {Attuecy-le- yieux)^ now a mere village^, 
from which in the 12th c. it was distinguished by the name 
N<rvum Annesiiim. The chief buildings are the ruined chftteau | 
of the old Counts of Geneva, and the cathedral where are pre- 
served the remains of St Francis de Sales. A. has considerable 
manufactures of linen, cotton yarn, glass, and sulphuric acid, 
and its bleach -fields date from 1650. In the vicinity are three 
remarkable * ice-caves ' or subterranean glactires of large dimen- 
sions. Pop. (1872) 9097. Lake A. is 9 miles long and 2 broad, 
and is overshadowed by magnificent hills. 

An'nelida, the representative class of the Anarihropoda or 
lower annulose animals, represented by the four orders of true 
JVorms. This group corresponds to one division of the Linnsean 
class Vermes, The body is elongated, and consists of a series of 
somites, or segments arranged along a longitudinal axis. No 
articulated limbs exist as in insects, &c., but the higher annelidcs 
are provided with bristles or setae attached to the sides of the 
body-joints, and by means of which the body is supported during 
locdmotion. The blood is red or greenish in colour. A distinct 
liead may be wanting. A system of vessels {pseude-heemal sys- 
tem) exists, which circulates fluid throughout tlie body, and is 
connected with the breathing processes in these forms. The first 
order, Sucioria or Jlirudinea^ is represented by the leeches, &c. 
The second order, Oligockata or TerrUota^ includes the earth- 
worms and river-wonns. The third order, or Tuhicola, in- 
cludes the Serpula^ TereM/a, &c., which make tubes to pro 
tect their bodies;. and the £rrantia, forming the fourth order, 
are represented by lobworms, aphrodites or sea-mice, and other 
marine forms. The last two orders breathe by gills, and are 
termed Branchiate annelides. 

Axmoiiay (anc. Annoneum)^ a town in the department of 
Ard^che, France, 37 miles S. of Lyon. It lies pictuil^squely at 
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ccwflueace of the rivers I>eaume and Canoe. First men* 
UoQ^d about the close of the first crusade. It soon after became 
the capital of amarquisate, and was, as early as the 14th c., noted 
to its parchment manufaciure, which^ after tl^e invention of print* 
was chan£[ed to paper. It has still extensive paper-mills, 
wwh produce 300,000 reams yearly. Its other manufactures 
are chiefly silk, cotton twist, kid-skins, and woollens. Much silk 
is produced in the vicinity. The two famous inventors Mont- 
gomer were bom here. Pop. (1872) 151O52. 

An'mial, applied in botany to those plants which flower 
and fruit the same year they are raised from seed, and then die. 
Many very, showp^annuals are cultivated in our gardens. 

, Annual Rpgiater, a yearly record of public events, first 
published in 1^59, and continued down to the present time. It 
was projected by Robert Dodsley, the bookseller, and for many 
years Edmund Burke was one of the chief contributors. Indices 
to the Work have appeared at various times, and the whole forms 
a valuabld^ historical repository. Similar publications had pre- 
cedt^d the A. R., of which the principal were Boyer’s Political 
State of Europe (1711-39), the Historical Register (1716-38), 
ahd Edward Cave's Gentleman's Magazine^ begun in 1731. The 
Edinburgh A,^ R. (1808-27), a rival work, numbered Sir 
Walter Scott and Southey among its contributors. In Paris the 
Annuaire Historique (1818-49) was superseded by the present 
Annuedre des Deux Mondes, There is an Atnerican A. R, 

. published at New York. 

Annuals were a series of expensive and luxurious gift-books 
for Christmas, N^w Year, and birthdays, which appeared in con- 
siderable number during the first half of this century. The 
dAterary Souvenir^ the Keepsake^ the Book of Beauty ^ the Forget- 
me-not^ were the most successful. The last of them, the Keep- 
takOf expired in 1856, but since then the name has been revived 
in 3061011'$ Christmas Annual^ which for twelve years has had 
^eat popularity. It is the property of Messrs Ward and Lock, 
Mr Beeton being now simply editor. 

Annuity. A certain sum of money paid to any one yearly, or 
nt the end oi a fixed period, is, in the wide sense of the word, an A. 
Usually, however, when we talk of an A., we mean to denote 
4n income which is not derived from the possession of capital. 
Thus, if a man invests in hLs own name j^'iooo at 5 per cent., we 
should say this gave him an income of;£‘5o a year. If, however, 
he give his 1000 to another, on condition that he is to receive 
£^0 ofj^'So for so many years, or for life, we then speak of the 
return so derived a.s an A. Annuities are of many kinds. They 
may be perpetual, descending to heirs ; they may be for life, or 
for a limited number of years. Then there are deferred annuities, 
that is, of which the payment does not begin until a stated period 
after tlie payment of the consideration ; there are survivorship 
annuities, such as an A. payable to B on death of C, or an A. 
payable to B or C on death of the first ; or contingent^ as pay- 
able to B provided lie survive C. 

The variety in the nature of annuities is almost endless ; and 
so, consequently, is the nature of the calculations regarding 
theu^. These are often very complex ; but there arc two main 
elements in them all — the value of money, and the expectation 
of life. See Actuary ; Expectation of ; Life, Mean 
Duration .of ; and Mortality, Laws or. By the * value 
■'Of money,' we mean the rate of interest which it produces ; 
money being spoken of, commercially, as cheap or dear, accord- 
ing as the current rate falls below or rises above the mean rate. 
But for A. calculations it is not the current but the prospective 
rate that is to be considered ; and experience has shown mat the 
^nly safe way to estimate this is on the data of the past. This 
is in Great Britain held to be, on real security, 4 per cent., or a 
fraction above it. Assuming it at 4 per cent., we shall give an 
example of the mode of calculating the value of a simple, single, 
life A., this method being the basis of other and much more 
compendious methods of skilled actuaries. It is required to know 
ibe value of an A. of £ 1 , to be paid to B, aged 20. It being 
iniderstood that all annuities are payable at the end of^ne y^ar 
from the date at which they are granted, it is plain that;^i paid 
year’s A. would be too much ; that is, the value on ist 
January 1874, ofjf i, payable 10 B on 1st Janua^ 1875, is not/’i, 
bat the sum which, with interest at 4 per cent., will, in one 
tOy£if This sum is £ 0 -^ 1 $ (see Interest), or 


£ 0 i 198. afd. Nineteen killings and twopence three iarthiogs 
would therefore, as nearly as may be, be the value of the . mt 
year’s A, mere B certain to live; but as he is not, we must refer 
to tables to ascertain the fraction expressing the probability that 
B, aged 20, will live for one year. Referring to articles cited 
above, and assuming the probabiliw to be, as it nearly is, (cer*. ' 
tainty being expressed by unity), *986, we have;|^o*96i5 % *986 
iSs* lid. as the value of the first year's A. 
This process being repeated for every year until by the tables 
age 20 is extinct, and the whole results being odd^, we shall 
have the value required. Having got the value of an A. ofj^l, 
the value of an A. of any number of pounds can of course be 
easily found. lie who has provision to make for others, or who, 
from other causes, desires to be thrifty, will find a little study of 
an A. table well bestowed. It shows to what immense pecu- 
niary results little savings must in time attain. Thus, in thirty 
years, £l annually saved, with interest at 5 per cent, wifi 
amount to j^66*438 — consequently /'lo a year for the same period 
will be;^664’38. 

Annuity, in English law, is a yearly payment of a certain 
sum of money for life, or a term of years. If payable out of 
lands, it is properly called a rent-charge; but if both the person 
and estate are made liable, then it is called an A. Under 10 
Geo. IV. c. 24, and other statutes, the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt may grant life annuities payable 
out of the Consolidated Fund, either on one or two lives, or oU 
the continuance of two joint lives, and other kinds of annuities, 
immediate or deferred, or for a term of years. Annuities granted 
under the Acts arc proportioned to the duration of human life, 
as ascertained by tables of observation approved of by the Trea- 
sury. The purchase is to be made cither by the transfer of not 
less than 100 slock, or by the advance of money, or by the 
payment of any sum yearly not less than 100. Annuities will- 
not be granted in any case where the Commissioners decline. 

In Scotland, as in England, an A. may be charged on real 
estate by deed, called a bond of A. 

Aii’nulet (Lat. anulus, a ring), in architecture, is a small 
ornamental fillet encircling a column, &c. The name was more 
particularly applied by the ancient architects to the band that 
girt the cap)^''!|| of Doric pillars. 

Annulorda, the term applied to the sub-kingdom Echinozoa, 
one of the primary divisions of the animal world. This group 
is represented by star-fishes, sea-urchins, sea-cucumbers, tape- 
worms, and other entozoa, and by wliecl-animalcules or rotifera. 
It corresponds in part to the Radiate division of Cuvier, the 
members of which division arc now distributed among the 
sub-kingdoms Coelenteratse, A., and Annulosa. The A. pos- 
sess a radial symmetry, a perfect digestive system ; a nervous 
system exists in all, and a heart and vascular system in most ; 
whilst in all a j)eculiar system of vessels ramifies through their 
bodies — the latter being termed the aquiferous, water-vascular, 
or sometimes the ambulacral system. 

Annulo’Ba. See Articulata. 

Au'nulus Ovalis, a circular ridge seen on the right side of 
the septum between the auricles of the heart. It surrounds a 
depression called fossa ovalis ; but in fcetalUfe this is pervious, 
so as to permit the passage of blood from the right to the left 
auricle. See Fojtal Circulation. 

Axmunciation, Orders of tlie. In honour of the A. of 
the Virgin Mary, one secular order of knights and two religious 
orders of nuns have been formed. 1. The Order of Knights of 
the A., instituted in 1360 by Amadeus VL of Savoy, and 
in 1720 declared the supreme order in the kingdom. The 
knights must have previously received the badges of St Maurice 
and St Lazarus, and be of distinguished rank. The king is grand- 
master, under whom are a chancellor, secretary, almoner, and 
treasurer, The decoration is a gold medal, with a zepresenta- 
tion of the A., the collar composed of alternate love-knots 
.and roses. On the roses are engraved the letters F.E.R.T., 
the interpretation of which, according to some, is FartUudo ejue 
Rkodum tenuit, in reference to the brave defence of that island 
by the Duke of Savoy ; according to others, FrapUs, entree, 
rompes tom. Since 1680 the knights have worn on tneir breasts 
a star or sun with streaming rays, in the midst of which there is 
a representation of the A. 2. Of the Order of Pfmte of ^ A* 
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bine belongs to li^nuice and the ofther to Italf. The Fntkk 
order was founded at Boargtt in xjoii by Joanna of Valois^ 
after her separation from X^uis for npbie maidens of un< 
biemished &me» add was pUcced by the Pope» in 1517, under the 
, eeclesiastioal direction of the Franciscans. It was destroyed at 
the Bevolutionj but still possesses houses at Boulogne and Ville- 
neuve. ' llie Italian order was founded at Genoa in 1694, by 
Maria Vlttoria Fornari, in conjunction with a rich friend, Vin- 
centina lx>melUm. In its palmiest days it counted fifty houses, 
mostly in Italy, but some in France and Germany also. It still 
exists, fthd has its chief house at Rome. Its surname of the 
* heavenly’ arose from the sky-blue dress which the nuns wear, 
and which makes them popularly spoken of in Rome as the 
TUrcMne, /.r., the * Violet P lowers.* 

An'niui Deliberan'di was, in Scotland, the year allowed by 
taw to an heir to make up his mind whether or not he would enter 
and represent his ancestor; mtty involving responsibility for the 
debts of his ancestor. Under statutes of the present reign, how- 
ever, proceedings may be taken against an heir-apparent to 
attach Che heritaDle estate of his ancestor six months after the 
ancestor's death. 


le estate of his ancestor six months after the 
See Beneficium Inventarii. 


AxLol)iuin. See Borer and Death-Watch. 

An'ode, the name given by Faraday to the negative electrode, 
iht p&siHve being callcvl in contradistinction cathode. The sub- 
stance given off during Electrolysis (q. v.) at the A. is termed the 
aniotiy and the other product of the electrolytic action the 
eatkion. 

An'odon, a genus of I.amellibranchiate mollusca, included in 
the family Unionid£B„ or thcat of the fresh- water mnsselb, in which 
the shell is generally equivalvc, the outer ligament of large size, 
and the foot also of large size and of compressed shape. Of the 
anodons, or ‘pond mussels,* as they are popularly called, ex- 
amples occur ill the rivers and lakes of Siberia, N. America, and 
Europe. Many species arc known, the * swan mussel * {Anodouta 
tygnea) being a familiar form. Other .species comprise the A, 
angulata, A, e ns i/or mis t A, anserina, A. maj^ni/ica^ &c. 

Ano'dynea, .substances which, when applied externally or 
introduced into the body, relieve pain. When applied exter- 
nally, they act by diininisliing the .sensibility of the nerves of I he 
part, which, during pain, i-s excited to a greater degree than 
normal. This is the effect produced by liniments of opium or 
belladonna, or aconite. But as all sensory impressions which 
give rise to feelings of pain are convcyetl to the hrain, it is evi- 
dent that if we diminish the sensibility of that organ by remedies 
which act specially on it, we may relieve pain. Accordingly we 
find that all substances wdiicli lower the sensibility of the brain 
are A. See ANiESTHESiA. 

Anointing. See Chrism, Coronation, Extreme Unc- 
tion. 

Anomalis'tio Year is the time of revolution of a planet or 
satellite from either apse to the same again. Owing to the con- 
tinual though slight variation in the position of the ap.se, this 
year, in the case of the earth, is twenty-five minutes longer than 
the tropical year. 

Anom'aly (Gr. anomalia, irregularity) of a planet at any 
instant is the inclination of the line joining the perihelion apse 
and the focus to the radius vector at that instant. The problem | 
of finding the true A. is one of considerable difficulty, and is 
known as Kepler’s Problem, from the circumstance of its having 
been first proposed by Kepler. 

Axtomu'ra, a section of the Decapodous order of Crustaceans, 
which order is represented by the familiar crabs, lobsters, shrimps, 
&C. The A. are represented by the ‘ hermit,* or ‘ soldier * crabs, 
and their allies, tiiese forms being distinguislied by the soft 
nature of the abdomen, which is generally unprotected by a shell, 
andvyhich does not terminate in a tail-fin, such as that possessed 
by 'the lobsters. The g)onge-crabs {Dromia)^ die tree- crabs 
0irgus\ crab'lobsters (Porcellana)^ &c., are also familiar mem- 
bers of the Anomurous section, 

Aacma Rtid Aaotta'om, a genus and order of Dicotyledo- 
nous. Thalamifloral plants. They are trees or shrubs found 
chmy in tropical countrieB. There are upwards of 30 genera 


and 300 species in the order. Tbftir properties are generally 
aromatic and fragrant some ere bitter and t9nic, and others 
^Id edible fruits. A. reHmlata yields the Custard- Apple (q. v.), 
A. squamosa the Sweetsop (q. v.), and A% tnurkata the soursop 
of the W. Indies. A well-known Peruvian fruit called Cheri- 
moyer (q. v.) is the produce of A, chtnmoHa, Ethiopian pepper 
is tne fruit of Xyhpia aromatica, a plant belonging to the order, 

I as docs also X ^abra, the blttcrwood of the W. Indies, and 
IHtguetia quitarmsis^ the lanccwood of coachmakers. 

Anon'ymoiiB (Gr. nameless), applied to my book or writing 
to which the author has not affixed his name. TO one bearing 
an assumed name the title applied is PseudonyHsous. ^here is a 
French dictionary of A. and Pseudonymous works by Barbier 
(Paris, 1822-1825), but a similar work in Englishis stilLa deside- 
ratum. rulitical wriling is, in Britain, usually A.; but of late ' 
it has become common for the writers of periodic^ critici^ to 
adhibit their names to their articles. 

Anoplothe^rium, an extinct genus of Ungulate or Hoofed 
quadrupeds, connecting the ruminants and swine, the fossil 
i-cmains of which arc found in the Lower Tertiary rocks. Tlje ! 
A, commune, from the Eocene Tertiary formations, is afau^iliar | 
form. The body was slender, the tail l^eing efongated. ' Ilie 
feet had each two hoofs, and rudimentary hoofs were occasion- 
ally developed. Tlie dental formula showed six incisors, two 
canines, eight prseniolars, and six molars in each jaw. There 
w'as no break or interval between the molar and canine teeth. 
The A. forms the type of a special family included in the Omni- 
vorous section of the Artiodactyle Ungulata. Other genera 
included in this family arc the Xiphodon^ also from the Upper 
Eocene formations ; Dichobum from the Middle Eocene ; and 
Chalicotherium of the Miocene rocks, &c, 

Axioplu'ra, an order of lower or Apterous (wingless) insects 
represented by the various kinds of lice. See Louse. Cuviepr 
called them Parasita, from their parasitic habits. 

Anos'xiiia, insensibility to odours, or loss of smell. This 
condition may be congenital or acquired. When congenital^ it 
is due to some defect in the olfactory apparatus which cannot 
be remedied. When acijnired, it is caused by repeated inflam- 
mations of the mucous lining of the upper chambers of the nose 
which contain.s the terminal apparatus of smell. Severe catarrhs, 
inflammations, the excessive use of snuff, the application of 
irritant vapours, .such as ammonia, may cau.se A, ; and it has 
also been observed in some cases of brain disease. 

Anot'to, or Amotto, a fine red-colouring substance, ob- 
tained from the pulp surrounding the seeds of the tropical tree 
Bixa Orellana, It is extensively employed in giving a tinge to 
cheese, and has become an article of considerable mercantile 
importance, in the form of cakes and of fluid, in all the dairy 
districts of the United Kingdom. 

Anou'ra, an order of the class Amphibia, including the 
frogs, toads, and their allies, in which the tails, with which the 
tadpoles or larit&e are provided, disappear on the animals attain- 
ing maturity ; thus leaving them in an ‘ anourous ’ or ‘ tailJc^ ' , 
condition. They are also destitute of gills in adult life, altjjdugh,' 
like all other aroidiibia, they possess these structures in the early 
period of their existence ; and they thus breathe exclusively by 
lungs in their mature state. Two pairs of limbs are invariably,. 
prc.sent. No scales are developed. Teeth are developed in a 


third is that of (he Fipidee, whicli is represented by &e Surinam 
toads and their allies. 

An'quetil-Duper'ron, Abraliam H3racixith0, an enthu- 
siastic, though far from accurate. Oriental scholar, bom at Paris, 
7th December 1731. He studied theology for some time, but 
soon selected the field of Oriental languages, and after acauiring 
a fair acquaintance with Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian, ne set 
out for India. Settling at Surat, among the Parsecs or fire- 
worshippers, he became intimate with their desiours or priests, 
was initiated into the doctrines of Zoroaster, got possession of 
some of his books, and returned to Europe in 1762 with a valu- 
able collection of one hundred MSS. His Zend^cpvesta,^n 3 vols.^ 
appeared in 1771, It contained a translation of several of the 
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, bobiks 01* the I’aniees, and attracted much atteatiod^from 

: lit introdudng Europeans to aut^tic records of an ancient and 
' interesting theology. Among his other works are JUgUlatien 
' OrUntale^ 1778; Vlnde m Sappart avtc Europe. 1790; and 
Ot^^hat^ i;8o 4» consisting of extracts from the Vedas, He 
died at Paris, 17th January 4805. 

An'selm, St, ‘one of the earliest and greatest metaphysical 
theologians of the middle ages, was a native of Italy, and was 
bom at Aosta, in Piedmont, in 1033. After a dissipated youth, 
he. was drawn by the fame of Lanfranc (q. v.) to the monastery 
of ^cin Ndtmandv, and in 1060 became a monk of the order 
of St 3 'enedict. Three years later he was chosen prior, and in 
1078 abbot*of Bee, ^His tenderness, humility, earnestness, and 
prudehde in dealing with the sins and frailties of the brethren 
proved the sincerity and the depth of his own repentance. In 
Z093 he succeeded Lanfranc in the archbishopric of Canterbury, 
but hardly a year had elapsed when he came into collision with the 
brutal and truculent William Rufus. The first cause of quarrel 
was a refusal on the part of the prelate to give the king as much 
money as he wanted for his expedition to Normandy to seize the 
dominions of his brother Robert ; the second was his opposition 
to the acknowledgment of the anti-pope Clement III., who had 
been recognised by almost all thfe English bishops. After a brief 
reconciliation, the hostility of Rufus broke out afresh, and A. 
with difHculty obtained permission to leave the country in 1097. 
He went to Italy, and was received at Rome with the highest 
consideration. On the death of Rufus he was recalled to 
England by Henry I. ; but difliculties soon arose regarding the 
r^ht of investiture, and in 1 103 he once more left for the Con- 
tinent. By tKe friendly intervention of Adela, Countess of Bloi^ 
he was reconciled to Henry at the abbey of Bee, resumed his 
archiepiscopol seat in 1106, and died some three years after, on 
the 21st of April 1109. A. is justly regarded as the Augustine 
of the middle ages. He was superior to all his contemporaries 
in ^acity of mind and dialectical ability, and equal to the most 
^inent m virtue and piety. Profoundly conscious of the 
n'Ceessity of a religious pniluso^hy, he strove to vindicate before 
the bar of reason the great Christian ideas that pervade the 
Augustinian theology. His most notable works are his Motto- 
logtum, sive Exem^um Meditandi de Eatione Fidei^ in which he 
seeks to systematically unfold the knowledge of God and of 
divine things on rational principles; his Proslogium^ otherwise 
entitled Fuies quarens Intellectum^ in wliich lie proposes to 
demonstrate the existence of God by the idea of divine perfec- 
tion, the first instance in history of the famous h-priori argument ; 
his Cur Deus Homo and his Concordia PradediiuUionisy which 
made an epoch in Christian philosophy, and the influence of 
which is still powerful in the sphere of Christian thought. Be- 
sides these, he wrote numerous other treatises, which it is 
unnec^aiy to specify. The principal editions of A.’s works are 
(1) that hy Picara (Paris, 1610) ; (2) that by the Jesuit Raynault 
(Lyon, 1630), who divides the writings of A. into four classes — 
Ascetica^ Pareenetica^ and Notha ; (3) that by Gerheron 
.(Paris, 167O, in which the previous editions arc carefully revised, 
and some uesh epistolary material added. A.’s life w'as written 
|by his friend and secretary Eadmr, a monk of the Benedtcline 
order. See Lingard’s History If^En^and^ Ampere's Histoire 
litUredre de la France^ Haureau’s De la Philosophe Scolastique, 
Frank’s A^^l^ Cantorbery (Tiib. 1842), Hasse’s Lehen 
(I.«eipz: 1843), and Remusat’s Saint Anselme de Cantorbery 
(Pans, 1854 ; 2d ed. 1868). His character and work as a Church- 
man and thinker are finely portrayed by T. R. King in his 
^hort History of the Engiisk People (Lond. 1875). 

See Duck and Goose. 

(Lat. Anscharius or Ansgerius\ surnamed the 
Apo&Ue of the N., wa$ bom in Picardy in 801, and educated at 
the monastery of Corbie, not far from Amiens, whence he passed 
in 8;^ to Coiryei, in Westphalia. 'His first missionary visit to 
ihe 17 . 'Was in Ihe train of Harold, the newly-converted King of 
bonmark ; his second .was to the court of Bibm, King of Sweden, 
nrhq gave him paithlssion to preach tlie gospel in his dominions. 

crowned with success. In 832, Rope Gregory 


Wilted borenaitk, and by his ^ous energy restored life and purity 
'^0 tire and disordered Church. His subsequent labours in 
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S^edba were nb Mm siicoessiul, and, covered with ^ glory of 
his conversions, haretumed to Bremen, where he dieiL Febrnaiy « 
3, 86c. T^e biography of A. has be^ written by St Reinbeit iit 
Mabillon’s History%f tKe EenedteiineSf and in Langenbeck's 
Scriptores Rerum Dankarum MedU eEvi, See also Kruse^s 
Lihensbischreibung A's (Hann. ^24), and Klippers iPbem* 
heschreibung des Heil. A. (Brem. lSi.5.) 

Anson, George, Lord, Admiral, born of a good family at 
Shugborough Manor, Stafibrdshire, in 1697, served as voluifti^er 
in the Ruby in 1 7 12, and as second lieutenant in Sir George Byng’s 
I expedition (1718) to Sicily (which crashed the ambition of ^ * 
King of Spain in the Mediterranean), and was promoted com* 
mander in 1722. A. obtained the command of a fleet c6mmU' 
sioned to act against the Spaniards in the Pacific in 1 739, andi 
after an absence of nearly four years, during which time he per- 
formed his celebrated Voyage Round the World, adding much ^ 
geographical knowledge, and capturing a rich Spanish galleon, 
he returned to receive the highest honours of his professioHr^ 
In 1747, after liaving captured six French men-of-war and four 
richly-laden East Indiamen, he was raised to the peerage. Pro- 
moted admiral, and placed at the head of the Admiralty in 1757, 
he died, 6th June 1762, at Moor Park, Herts. 

Anspach, or Ansbach (formerly X)nehhach\ the capital of 
Middle Franconia, Bavaria, at the confluence of the Holzbach 
and Upper Rezat, 25 miles S.W. of Niirnherg. It was formerly 
capital of the principality of A., and still contains the deserted 
palace of the old Markgrafs of Brandenburg. Its chief manu- 
factures are half-silken fabrics, cotton stuffs, tobacco, potteiy, 
playing-cards, whitelead, and cutlery. A. i.s the birthplace of 
the poets Cronegk, Uz, and Count Platen, to the latter of whom 
a monument was here erected in 1859. Pop. (1872) 12,635. 
A., which owe.s its origin to a religious establishment of the 8th 
c., passed in 12S8 to the Counts of Oettingen, and in 1331 to 
the Burggrafs of Niiniberg. ;■ 

The principality ol A., originally part of the Rangau, and 
peopled by a Slavic race, was given mi474, by Albrecht Achilles, 
Elector of Brandenburg, to his second son Friedrich, the founder 
of the Frankish line of the Markgrafs ol Brandenburg, who were 
again divided into the lines of Anspach and Baireuth. I'halast 
Markgrr'‘#f Anspach- Baireuth sold his state to the King of 
Prussia in I791, who was compelled by Napoleon to surrender 
it to France in 1806. It then went to Bavaria, to which it still 
belongs. 

Ant. Under lliisidesi^ation, popularly used, two distinct 
kinds of insects are included. The first of these is represented 
by our ordinary British ants, and .. ^ 

those familiar to the inhabitants 

of temperate climates generally. Ijjf/ 

These are Ilymenopterous in- 

sects, and are included in that TZyjmi > ^ 

order along with the liees, wasps, 4 V 

and other and allied forms. The A V .. 

second kind of ants are the Ter- {Formica ru/a), 

mites or white ants of tropical Mjje and Female. 

climates, and these latter belong 

to the Nemoptera — an order of insects represented by the dragon- 
flies, may-flies, and similar forms. Like the ordinary and com- 
mon ants, tlie Termites exhibit a social life, and .show many 
wonderful and interesting traits of instinct and habits ; but in 
structure and zoological position they differ from their mo^e 
familiar neighbours 

The familiar ants {Fomticida) exist in communities, which 
consist of three kinds of individuals— males, females, and neuters, 
the last being either sexless individuds, or undeveloped femaj^ 
The neuters in some species arc divided themselves into 
I classes. The first of these includes the ‘ worker^’ on whom de 
I volve all the duties connected with the formation of the nest, 
with its repair, and with the care and upbringing of the youiw^ 
The second class of nculere ccmpiises the •sordiers,^ the sole 
office of which is to defend the colony, for which function Jth^y 
are provided with latge jaws or ‘ mandibles/ The male and 
female ants possess wings, the neuters being wingless. The 
former two groups pair in autumn, after quitting the nest. The 
females are then impregnated, and lose their wings, and set 
about the task of founding fresh colonies from the eggs they de- 
posit, The males die after impregnating the femal^. The 
females are the larger of the three kinds of ^ndividualii^.^d in 
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of Asii^ Minor should subinlt to the iotdshitt of PorSU ; (2) that 
! all the other Greek dties, grrat And small, should be autono- 
mous ; that war should^ 


aa smd or inritating effect upon man and lower aninub^ and is 
employed doubtless as a means of defence by the A. The 
nenters also possess stings, and these latter individuals are so 
developed or formed, probably from a difference of food with 
which they are provided in their young or larval state. The 
Isrvm that are to become males or females arc thus fed on a food 
different from that supplied to the neuter larvae. 

The remarkable instincts of ants have long formed topics of 
interest to naturalists. Although modern zoology has seen 
reason ^ doubt or dispute much that has been alleged of these 
insect^ yet their reputation has in no way sufferad from the cur- 
tailment of some ot the statements of earlier observers. Thus 
certain ants {AtUt prvuidms^ A, barhara^ and A, structinr) are 
known actually to store up grain, as stated in Solomon’s well- 
known admonition to the sluggard; whilst other kmds are 
known to capture the young of different species, and to train up 
their captives as actual slaves, on whom the performance of the 
menial work of the hive devolves. Formica ru/esccnt is thus a 
slave-making species ; as also is sanguinea. Most ants also 
*milk' the little or plant-lice— -so common in oui bushes 

and shrubs in Uie summer season — for the sake of the sweet 
liquid which tlie aphides secrete in a glandular stiucture situated 
in the abdomen And by some naturalists, certain ants arc 
alleged actually to keep the aphides within their nests, after the 
fashion of * cows/ for the sake of this sweet secretion. 

The nests of ants are constructed in various ways and of vari- 
ous materials. They are most commonly formed under the 
ground ; the site of each being indicated by a little mound or 
hillock — the * ant-hillocks ’ of the peasantry. Internally, tlie 
nest is divided into compartments or chambers of various kinds 
and sizes, connected by galleries, and appropriated to distinct 
purposes, such as the storing of food, nur^erles for the young, 
oco. The red or horse A. of Britain {Formica rufa) makes the 
laige.st hillocks seen in this country. Other foreign s])ccic8 make 
nests of variable materials and in different situations. The 
* mason A. ’ thus excavates the trunks of tjces ; whilst otliers 
utilise the tissues of plants as building material^. The most 
familiar genera of true ants are those included under the names 
of Fortnica, Atta, Myrmica, Polyergus^ Poneia^ &c. Vciy many 
species are included under these genera. 

The White Ants are described in the article Termites (q. v.) 

Antacids. This name is given in hiatcria medica to a 
number of substances which have the property of neutralising 
excessive acidity in the stomach, or in the blood, or in the urine. 
They are the alkalies and alkaline caiths, and the carbonates and 
bicarbonates of these ba.scs. Frequently they are given in prac- 
tice plong with the carbonate or sub-nitrate of bismuth, or with 
a bitter vegetable infusion. The principal A. in use are 
magnesia, carbonate of magnesia, lime-water, the carbonates and | 
bicarbonates of soda and potash, and the carbonate and citrate 
of lithia. 

Antes. See Pilasier. 

AntaVoidaa, a Spartan politician and diplomatist. When, 
some years after the Peloponnesian War, Athens seemed likely 
to re-establish her power, especially after the destruction of the 
Lacedaemonian fleet by the Athenian Conon, in the battle near 
Cnidos, 394 B.C., Sparta changed her foreign ^licy. From being 
obstinately Grecian, even to sectionalism, she resolved to sacri- , 
fice the control of the sea, and the protectorate of the Greek | 
cq}oDies in Asia Minor, for the sake of a Persian alliance which 
would secure to her again the hegemony or leadership of Hellas. 
With this view A. was sent (392 B.c.) on an embassy to Tira- 
bazus, satrap of Sardis, and commander of the Persian forces in 
Asia Minor, who secretly supplied him with money to equip a 
navy, till he should have received authority from Artaxci*xes to 
assist him openly. The Persian monarch, however, superseded 
Tlrahazus, and it was not till 388 B.c. that A., now made Spartan 
admiral in the Asiatic waters, being .«ent out on a second 
embassy to Tirabaztis, who had been reinstated, succeeded in 
seearing thipugh him the goodwill of the king, who suded the 
Spartans to force Athens to such a peace as Persia, inspired by 
Sparta, migUt dictate. The result was the Peace of A. (387 
B.a) Its three diief conditions were— (1) That the Greek cities 


laU, should be autono- 
against any cl^ which 


should refuse to accept the conditions. Sparto was charged with 
the miserable task of seeing the treaty observed Tho after- 
history of A. is obscure ; but Plutar^^'p story that he committed 
suicide, in consequence of the indignation eaqlked by his di^ 
honourable peace, has not obtained credit. SoOn after, Epami'* 
nondas destroyed the Spartan hegemony, and in a generation 
more Alexander the Great shattered in pieces the Persian pourer. 

Antananaxivo', the capital of Madagascar, lies in the ceutK 
of the island, 7000 feet above the sea, having considerable trade, 
and a pop. of 80,000. It stands on a hill, which is crested by the 
royal palace and the government buildings. Several chuncbcs 
have been erected here by the London Missionary Society, one 
of which is a handsome granite structure. The dimate is tem- 
perate and healthy, but the town is occasionally visited ter- 
rible hail and thunder storms. Great material progress has been 
made by the people under missionary guidance. ^I'he chief sea- 
port is Tamatave, on the £. coast, distant 150 miles. All tiie 
roads about A. arc wretched, and become mere watercourses in 
the rainy seasuii. 

An'tar, or Antara, on Arab poet and warrior of the 6th c.# 
whose poems had the honour of being suspended on the gate of 
ilie Caaba, and were therefore reckoned among the Moallakat 
(* suspended *). We know nothing of the real A. except that 
he flourished shortly before Mohammed. His exploits lormod 
the groundwork of the romance named A,^ committed t6 
writing in the 8th c., and of which a much corrupted version has 
been preserved. This was rendered into English verse by Tcrric 
Hamilton, secretary to the English embassy at Constantinople, 
under the title of Antar^ a BtSoueen; a Romance (Lond. 1820). 
In this work A. is represented as the son of an Arab" sheik 
called Cheddad. Unfortunately his mother was a slave, and in 
spite of his great talents he is long subjected to severe humilia- 
tions by those who scorned him Tor the baseness of his origtiii 
Finally, however, he triumphs over all petty jealousies, is 
acknowledged worthy to be a chief, and spreads both the terror 
of his name and the fame of his verse throughout the whole of 
Western Asia. The moral of the work is the victory of heroic 
genius over the obstacles of circumstances. It is written in R 
lofty style, and gives us a splendid and intere.stin^ picture of 
Bedouin life. Among Orientals, the romance of A, is almost aa 
much admired os the Arabian Nights^ and there is not a story- 
teller who cannot recite some of its numerous episodes. 

AntarcTio. See Arctic. ,, 

Antarotio Ocean (Gr. anti^ against ; arcios, the Great Bear, 


a constellation of the northern heavens ; the ocean onsite the 
Arctic or north pole), the sea round the south pole. The term is 


Arctic or north pole), the sea round the south pole, ihe term is 
often confined in definition to the sea within the antarctic circle, 
but it is usually employed in a moie extensive signification, as 
comprising all the sea S. of the Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific 
Oceans. It is in this sense also called the Southern Ocean. 

The A. O. has not been so much explored as the Arctic Ocean. 
The highest S. latitude yet reached is 78" 4', Names have been 
assigned to the following Lianas and tracts of land within its 
bounds: Kerguelen’s Land, New Georgia, New S. Shetland 
Isles, New Orkney Isles, Sandwich Land, £nderby*s Land, 
Graham’s Land, Adelie, Balleny, Sabrina, and Victoria Land, 
the last possessing two mountains, ML Terror, 10,000 feet, and 
Mt. Erebus, 12,400 feet in height, tlie latter being the ofldy vol- 
cano known in the frigid zones. 

Aata'res, a star of the first magnitude, marked a Scorploiiis 
in the catid-igues, may be seen from Greenwidi at midnight Ik 
the beginning of July, situated about 12* above the aoutHern 
horizon. 

Ant-Eater, the popular name of a genus of quadrupeds in- 
cluded in the Mammalian order Edentata^ and fotaing examples 
of the family JUfynnecophagida, These are the hairy or true ant- 
eaters, occurring solely in S. America, and distinguished by the 
toothless condition of the jaws ; by the greatly elongated tongue 
covered with viscid haliva, by means of which the ants and 
insects on which they feed are captured ; by the haiiy body ; by 
I the elongated tail ; by the strong claws with which the feet are 
I provided ; by the toes being concealed and united under the 
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Ant-Eater. 


ftlciixup to the claws ; and by the palms and soles of Uic fore axid 
hind mtxespectively being turned inwards so as to adapt the 

animals for hanging 
from the brandies S 
trees, like the allied 
sloths. The snout is 
prolonged. The sto- 
mach 18 gizzard-like 
in Its character. Small 
eais and eyes exist. 
The Myrnueophaga 
\Jubaiat or great A. of 
tropical America, is 
the best-known form. 
The body is about 
4 feet in length, 
Uie tail measunng a 
feet. The fore-ieet 
have four, and the 
hind-feet five daws. The Tamandua ( M, Tamandua) is of smaller 
size, the snout being less elongated than in the former species. 

didactyla is anotlicr form, which possesses but two toes. 
Cychthurus is another genus included in this family, of which 
one spedes, C. didaetyltts, possesses well-devdoped davicles or 
collar-bones. The scaly A. or pangolin of Africa and Asia 
is described under Pangoun, the porcupine A. of Australia 
under Echidna, and the Cape A. under Okycterofus. 

Anteoe'dent (Lat going before), in grammar, the noun 
preceding the relative, as ‘ God who made the world,* where 
God is the A. ; in logi(^ that one of two propositions from which 
the other is deduced ; in mathematics, the first of the two terms 
of a ratio. 

Antodilu'Tiaa literally denotes whatever existed before the 
Flood, and is applied to the persons, conditions of society, reli- 
gious and other beliefs that distinguished the ages before Noah, 
in geology, however, the A* period has no such limitation, but 
denotes the period preceding the latest transformation of the 
earth by the agency of water. 

Anteflez'ioxL See Anteyersion. 

An't^ope, a Ruminant animal included in the family Ccinr 
eomia (* hollow-homed *), to which group also belong the sheep, 
pxen, and goats. The antelopes arc essentially distinct from the 
deer or Cervidm, with which they ore frequently confused in a 

])opular sense. Like those of 
all the Cavicomia, the horns of 
antelopes are persistent, and 
are not slicd annually as m 
deer, each horn consisting of a 
* horn -core ' or process of the 
frontal bone, invested by a 
horn-sheath. In a single A. 
alone — the Prong-buck (Anii^ 
iocapra Atftericanay—U the 
hom-shcath shed or cast annu- 
ally. No incisors or canine 
teeth exist in the upper jaw. 
Antelope. lower incisors and two 

lower canines biting against 
the hardened gums in the front of the upper jaw. Twcl vc molars 
exist in eadi jaw. The feet present the * cleft * character of 
Ruminants generally, and accessorv or rudimentary hoofs are 
also developed. Horns are generally present in both sexes of 
antelopes. In fovm, these creatures are deer-like, and usually 
possess slender legs. A * beard * or * dewlaj) * is seldom deve- 
loped ; and * inguinal pores,’ or glandular structures situated in 
the groin, togetlier witn * tear-pits * or * lachrymal sinuses ' (sacs 
existing beneath the eyes), are very generally present in the ante- 
lopes. lliey are usually gregarious, and feed chiefly on grasses. 
Africa forms the headquarters of the distribution of the ante- 
lopes, but they also occur in Europe, Asia, and N. America. 
In Africa these Ruminants take the place a( the true deer or 
Cervidse, which, with the exception of one species^ are pot 
rmesented as natives in that continent. The Cliamois (q. v.) 
{JRupieapra of Europe is a familiar A., and in lubits 

resembles tlie Rocky Mountain sheep of America {Haploeerus 
kmider)^ which latter, with the Prong - buck (q. v.) already 
123 




Indian Antelope. 


mentioned, itpttu 

{C^ foimdln , 

borders of Asia, is a form kdigenoustobothef 
the chamois being the only representative fotopedti ^^rm. Tbe 
Chim [PantholopA Hodgsmw^ inhaUts ThilMt and the Hima- 
layas ; this species possesses long annulated horns. TheChieata < 
of India'( Tetracerut quadricorms or A. CkiAara) is remarkable for 
the males possessing^^ boms, two smaller horns being ]^ed 
below the primary pair. The females of this species want noma 
Tlie Nyl-ghau (q. v.) (Portax piela) of N, India is of ox-like 
form, the males possessing horns curved in a lyrc-Uiaped manner, 
llie common or Indian A., 
or Sasin, is also a familiar In- 
dian speciea The Gazelle 
(q. V.) (Gaxdla Dorcas) or A. 
of S. Asia and N. Africa aie 
small gracefully-formed ante- 
lopes, possessing small black 
horns. It occurs in huge 
flocks. They are readily do- 
mesticated, and are of a gentle 
disposition. The Spring-bok 
(q. V.) (Gaudla or A, Puchore), 
the Bonte-bok (C. or A, Py- 
garga, the Bles-lx>k ((7. or A. 
albiff‘ons\ the Kleene-bok (G, 

OT A, pcrpusilla), Blauw-bok 
(A. /cucophaus), and the Riet- 
hok {A, arundtnaeeu 5 \ are all familiar forms of S. Africa. The 
S. African Water-bok {Kobus elhpsiprytnnus) is also a well- 
known species, and derives its name fiom its habit of fie^uenting 
streams. The Klippspringers (q. v. ) (Oreotragus) inhabit moun- 
tainous districts of S. Africa. The Koodoo A. (Strepsiceros 
Koodoo) of W. and S. Africa possesses horns twisted in a regular 
spiral manner, the males alone possessing these structuies. The 
Bush Antelopes (Cephcdolophus or A. sylvtvultrix) and the Pigmy 
Antelopes (C or A, ^gnttm) are found m S. Africa; the latter 
species being the smallest of the A. family, and measuring only 
about 8 or 9 inches in height at the shoulders. The Eland (q.v.) 
(Boselaphus oreas)^ like the nyl-ghau, lesembles the ox in gene- 
ral form. It is the laigest of the antelopes, and possesses a 
* dewlap.* Hie Addax {A. or 0 /y^ nasomaculata) inhabits N, 
Africa, The horns aie elongated, and slightly twisted in a spiral 
manner. The Gnu (q. v.) \Catoblepas Gnu) resembles the nyl- 
ghau of India ; a second species of this form (C. gorgon) also 
occurring in S. Afric&. These forms unite in themselves much 
of the form of the ox, horse, and A. Vciy many other species 
of antelopes ore known in addition to those here mentioned. 
P'uller details of each form are given under their respective 
headings. 

Anten'nee, the zoological name for the jointed filamentous 
processes borne by the head-segments of insects, centipedes, &c., 
and crustaceans, and whicli are popularly named * feelers.’ I'bese 
organs chiefly subserve the sense of touch. Two pmrs exist in 
higher crustaceans, and one pair in insects and myriapods. In 
Arachnida (spiders, scorpions, &c.), A., as such, aie not de- 
veloped, their place being supplied by the mandibles or large 
jaws of these forms, some naturalists maintaining that the so-^ 
called mandibles of the Arachnida are in reality only modi- 
fied A. 

Anteque'ra (the Roman AtUicaria), a city in the province of 
Malaga, Spam, 45 miles W. of Granada. It is picturesouely 
situated and well built, but lies out of the route of travellers. 
The inhabitants are chiefly employed in agricultural pursuits, 
and in the manufacture of baize, silk, flannels, cotton, and 
paper. A. was taken by the Arabs in 712, and was only re- 
covered by Ferdinand in X410. The French took it during the 
Peninsular war, and seized a splendid Moorish annouiy befong- 
ing to the town. Pop. 30,000. 

Antever*BioaL This is a term used in obstetrical surgery to 
denote a displacement of the uterus, in which the fundus or upper 
part of that organ is tilted forward, and the cervix or neck pro- 
jected backwards. It usually occurs in the tminmrtgnated con- 
dition. Aiillflexion is a bending forwards of the body of the 
uterus on the cervix. In A. the uterus is tilted forwards as a 
whole ; in anteflexion, the organ is bent on itsdfl Details 
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tie jiraiidin (!hiirchhill*s Distases of \ 
nblin, 1874. P. 3841 * | 


ohH^ opposite : kdks^ the sun) are luminous I 
ooh^M xffus observed round the shadow of the spectator’s I 
' ^heiul>h«n the sun is at alow altitude and the shadow cast upon 
dCinse cKmd or fog-bank, or even upon a field of com or grass 
in dew. When viewed under very favourable circum- 
atances there are four concentric rings, me inner three being 
usually coloured, while the outer and very much larger one is of 
a whitish light. Fraunhofer explains them as referable to the 
same causes which produce double rainbows, viz., the single and 
double reflections 01 a refracted ray in a small globule of water. 

' Anthelmint'ios are agents which cause the destruction or 
expulsion of intestinal worms. At least six species of worms 
infest the human intestinal canal— namely, (1) Trichscepkatm 
dUpar^ or long thread-worm, found in the caecum and large in- 
testine ; (2) Ascaris lumiricoideSf or large round worm, found in 
the small intestine; (3) A. vermkularis^ or small thread- 
worm, found in the rectum ; 4 ) Tania solium^ or common tape- 
worm, found in small intestines ; (5) T mediocandlata^ or hook- 
Mess tapeworm, found also in small intestines ; and (6) Both^ 
cephalus laiuSy or broad tapeworm, found in the small intestines 
“ of the Swiss and Russians. The principal A. are the ordinary 
purgatives which may remove the parasite ; kousso, derived from 
a plant termed Bryera Anihelmintica ; santoiiine, the crystalline 
principle found in Artemesia santonicum ; oil of turpentine, ob- 
tained from various species of pines ; and the oil of malc-ieni, 
obtained from the rhizome of Lastraa Fi/ix-mas, Santonine is 
specially adapted for the destruction of the round worms (i, 2, 
and 3), while oil of turpentine, kousso, and oil of male-fem are 
serviceable in cases of tapeworm. 

An'them (Gr. antiphone^ a hymn sung in alternate parts), a 
term applied in England since the Reformation to a species of 
church music adapted to passages from the Psalms or other parts 
of Scripture, and resembling the Motet (q. v.) It may be sung 
by one or two voices, or it may be choral 

AxL’themiB, a genus of Composite plants to which the Cha- 
momile (q. V.) belongs. 

Another, the case containing the pollen of a plant. See 
Stamen. 

Antheridla, the term applied by botadists to the male organs 
in Cryptogaraous plants. In ferns they are produced in the Pro- 
tfialius (q. V.), and contain bodies analogous to the spermatozoids 
of animals. See Phytozoa. In mosses A. appear on the 
fully-formed plants. The female organs of cryptog^s are called 
Archegonia or PisHUidia (q. v.) 

AnthoTogy (Gr. a collection of flowers; \jA, flofflegium ; 
comp* Fr. ncueil^ a culling or gathering), the name given to a 
cdllection of the * beauties’ of literature, chiefly poetical, but 
sometimes blended with prose. Asiatic and modem European 
anthologies are often made up largely of extracts from exten- 
sive works, but the Greek anthologies were strictly composed 
of short epigrammatic pieces. We may briefly note the most 
famous. 

I. Greek Anthologies, That compiled by Meleager, the Syrian, 
about B.C. 60, was the first ; but it has perished, along with the 
anthologies of Philip of Tliessalonica, who flourished under 
Trajan, Diogenianus of Hcraclea, and Stralon of Sardes, both 
of whom lived in the lime of the Antonines; and Agathias. Of 
the two collections that have been preserved, that of Constan- 
tine Cephalas dates from the loth c., and that of Maximus Fla- 
nudes urom the 14th. The latter, printed at Florence in 1494 
by John l^scaris, has gone through many editions, of which the 
begun by Bosch in 1795, and finished by Lennep in 1822, 
containii the lAtin version of Grotius. In 1606, Salmasius dis- 
covered in the Heidelberg Libraiy a MS. of the A. of Cephalas, 
which he collated earefiiliy with Planudes, making exemplars of 
^ poems not found in the latter. This MS., after being trans- 
successivdy to Rome and Paris, was^rcstored to Heldcl- 
It edited, with augmentations from 
v&dits Sburoei, 1 :^ Bninck at Btrasburg in 1776, and re-edited 
bf^acob at L^sig (1794^1^114}. These bright consummate 
fmidni have long been tlie de]%nt of scholars. 


2. laiin Anthologies, No Latin A. has come down to us 

from antiquity, nor is there any tradition of such having ever 
existed. In modem times, however, collections have been made 
by scholars out of the remains of the minor poets whose works 
have been accidentally preserved. The first of these is the one 
by Scaliger, at Leyden, in 1573 ; l^other at Paris, in 159 ® J ® 
more extensive collection, at Amsterdam, bjr the younger Bur- 
maim (1759-73), of which Meyer published an improved edition 
in 1835. ^ 

3. Chinese Anthologies, The most ancient eadstiag A in the 
world is Chinese, thp ShuKing (Book of Songs), a collection, 
by Confucius, of 3x1 of the best of the songs that were annually 
sent to the emperor, as having become popular. It is one of the* 
canonical books of tlie Chinese. Of this a Latin version was 
published at Stuttgart in 1830, and a German one at Altona in 
1833. Two other collections, the one of poems the time of 
the Liang dynasty (502-556 a.d.), the other of poems of the' time 
of the Thang dynasty (618-914 A.D.), are also popular. 

4. Arabic Anthologies, A collection, in ten books, of songs 
anterior to Mohammed ; the Divan of the Hudhailites, and the 
ICetdbal-oghdneifiodk. of Son^), with the commentary of Abu’l- 
Faraj, have all a high reputation ; but the best and fullest, and 
consisting in great part of the later Arabic poetry, is the collec- 
tion of Taalebi, Yatimat ahdhar (the Pearl of the World), Its 
value has been much enhanced by additions which have been 
made to it. 

5. Persian Anthologies, These agree in plan with the Arebic, 
having biographical notices prefixed to selections, either in the 


having biographical notices prefixed to selections, either in th< 
order of time or place, though frequently they are arranged ae 
cording to the subject, of which the Medshua al Skuara (a Col- 


lection of Poets) is an instance. | 

Of the other Asiatic anthologies it will suffice to mention— (t.) ■ 
The Tartar^ or East Turkish, end the Turkish, or West Turkish, 
the substance of which is given in Hammer’s History of iVest ^ 
Turkish Poetry (Pesth, 1836). (2.) The Indian^i,e,, the Mo- 
hammedan-Indian — of which the most notable are the Gultari 
Ibrahim, containing specimens of 300 Hindustani poets, with 
biographical sketches ; the Guldastai Nishdt (Garland of Plea- 
sure, Calc. 1836) ; and the Guldastai Ndmindn (Calc. 1845), 
of which the substance is contained in De Tassy’s Histoire de la 
Littirature Hindui et Hindustani (Paris *83^7). (3.) The 

Sanscrit, Sarngadhara’s Paddhati, close of the 14th a, is the 
only Sanscrit A. proper; but it is very rich, containing 6000 
selections from the most celebrated epic, lyrics and dramatic 
poets, arranged according to the subject. 

The collections of modern European nations— English, Ger- 
man, French, &c.— are chiefly intended for populuf. didactic 
purposes, and do not require or merit special notice. 

An’tliony, St. See Antony, St. 

Anthony's Pire, St, an erysi|>e 1 atous disease of a peculiarly 
pestilent character, derives its name from the circumstance tha^ 
when in 1089 it was making numerous victims over the greater 
portion of France, crowds of pilgrims repairing to the church of 
La Motte St Didier, in Dauphine, where the bones of St Antony 
are deposited, were through his intercession miraculously cured 
Ilis help was soon implored over all France. The •Order 
of Canons Regular of St Anthony,’ instituted in France in 1090^ 
to succour persons labouring under this malignant disease, con- 
tinued’ to exist till the year after the great Revolution; 

Anthoxan’thum, a genus of grasses. See VxKMAL Geass. , 

An’thracite is a variety of coal distinguished by its great 
Instre, hardness, and weight, and chiefly by the fact that when 
burned it yields little flame or smoke, hence ^contains more car- 
bon and less bituminous matter than other kinds of coal. A. is 
found in some parts of Great Britain, in Devonshire, S. Woles, 
and Ireland, but the largest deposits occur in Pennsylvania. A. 
was formerly regarded as almost useless, but is now extensively 
employed in the iron manufacture, and for other purposes. 

An'thrax, a term used in sutgery for what is known as a 
carbuncle. A carbuncle consists of severe inflammation of a 
circumscribed portion of the skin and subjacent tissue, with in- 
filtration of unhealthy adhesive matter called lymph. Tlie 
swelling is hard, flat, oval, or circular in ^ape, dull red, acutely 
tender, or the seat of a throbbing^paim The skin ulcerates at 
various points, and matter or pus escapre along with^hreds of 
dead connective tissue ; this continues until all the dead tissue has ; 
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wkd mental depression. Occasionally* in aged people, death 
may result from exhaustion. Tlie treatment is rest, the fre- 
quent application of linseed poultices, and free incision with the 
knife, so as to allow the dead, slouching matter to come away 
quickly. At the same time, the patient should be supported by 
nutritious food, such as beef-tea, or beef-steak and porter; a 
liberal allowance of port wine is required to support the stiength ; 
and tonics, such as quinine, shouldT be freely ^ven. There is no 
disease in which low diet is more likely to be injurious. 

Anthroporogy (Gr.), the science of human nature, presents 
itself under two aspects : i. Physical A,^ which treats of man 
in his external relations, as, for instance, his relations to the rest 
of the animal kingdom ; whether he is a distinct creation, or, as 
Darwin in his Origin if Speeia and Descent of Man implies, a 
development from a lower and simpler organism. In this view 
of the subject it touches upon and passes into Ethnology, Ethno- 
graphy, Archseology, Anatomy, Physiology, and llistoiy, &c. 2. 
Psyckical A.f which discusses man^s spiritual nature, his mental 
faculties, emotions, mond and religious feelings and aspirations, 
and thus is closely connected with iEsthetics, Psychology, Theo- 
logy, &C. 

Antkxtlpomor'phiam (Gr. anthrdpos^ a man, and morphia 
form) is the application to God of attributes predicable properly 


only of men, and springs from the difficulty human beings ex- 
peiience in conceiving of things spiritual otherwise than by a 
reference to things material This, primarily a necessity, may 
lead to errdr, and to our attributing to the Deity a form, parts, 
and passions like our own. In the 4th c. the Audaeans, a 
Syrian sect, assigned to God the ordinary human form ; and 
though this notion never prevailed anywhere, there has been 
much unprofitable speculation about analogous notions. For 
while Hobbes and Priestley invest God with a body, subtle 
indeed, but still material, Hegel and Schleiermacher discard his 
objective personality for the subjective consciousness of him in 
the human soul, which is really a negative form of A. Our 
ascribing to God passions and affections results from uur 
conception of him as a moral Governor; and while In one 
aspect this is natural, there is always a danger of the figurative 
obscuring the literal 

Anthropomor'phoiiB Apes, the name applied to the highest 
division at once of the Calarhine monkeys, and of the order Quad^ 
rumana, including the gibbons (Hyhoaies), the orangs {Simia), 
the chimpansee and gorilla {Troglidytes). These forms are thus 
denominated from their collectively exhibiting the nearest 
approach to the * man-like ’ or human type of structure. See 
AP£S, MONKSY8, &C. 

A&tbrppopliagL See Cannibals. 

Anthiu and Anthidee. See PiPir. 

Antkyllii, a genus of Leguminous plants. See Kidney 
Vetch. 

Antia'rifl* a genus of Artocarpaceous plants. See Upas* 
Tree. 

Antibes', a fortified seaport in the department of the Alpes- 
Maritimes, France, stands at the point of a peninsula (La 
Garoupe), about 12 miles S.W. of Nice. It was founded by 
the Greeks of Massilia (Marseille) under the name of Antipolis, 
is still in the patois of the spot called Antidouic, ranked as an 
Italian city under Augustus, and has numerous Roman remains, 
fragments of a theatre, aqueduct, inscrimions, &c. The parish 
church occupies the site of a temple to Diana. In the 9th c. it 
was utterly destroyed by the Saracens, but was rebuilt in the 
10th, was fortified by Francis I. and Hen^ IV., stood a three 
months* siege during the Austrian War of Succession (1746-47), 
and in 1815 shut its gates against Napoleon on his return from 
Elba. It has been the seat of a bishop since the 6th c. A. has 
some trade in olives, fruits, <aalt fish, and oil; and'k is lamed for 
the preparation of anchovies. Fop. (1872) 4502. 

An'tiofaloie. When chlorine or hypochlorous acid is em- 
ployed tcbbleach linen, papei*, Ac., it is necessary to remove the 
bam of diloiiiie which always adhere to the nbre^ and which, 


unless got rid of, cause the goods to rot Tills may be acoom- 
plishea by long-continued washing, but more easily by dipping 
the bleached material into a dilute solution of a suMtance wnich 
will combine with the chlorine to form an innocuous compound : 
such a substance is called A. Formerly, sulphite of soda was 
employed, but now the hyposulphite is generally used on aocount 
of Us greater dieapncsa and superior efficacy. With eiriier of 
these bodies Uie worinc reacts, in presence of water, to form 
a mixture of chloride of sodium (common salt) and sulphate of 
soda, neither of which are harmful to the bleached materials. 

An'Mchrist, meaning a power opposed to the Messiah (Gr. 
anti, against, and Christos^ Christ), has a history dating from the 
centuries immediately preceding the birth of Christ. The Jewish 
notions about A., which in their full development are to be 
gathered rather from the Apocryphal than the Canonical Old 
T'estament Scriptures, can only be understood in connection with 
those they held about Satan (q. v. ) From the time of the captivity 
much of the Persian Dualism had been adopted by them, tnougn 
modified by their own conceptions of the Supreme Being. Like the 
Persian Ahriman, the Jewish Satan was distinguished by hatred 
of mankind and hatrd of God. He had a distinct kingdom, 
and waged continual war upon men. Still he dared not 
encounter God himself, but did not fear to resist his servants 
upon earth. Now, the Messiah was to be the Prince of God's 
servants, and was to appear in order to establish the kingdom of 
God upon earth, which was almost entirely in the power of the 
devil and his angel% so that the ' Prince of this World ' would 
defend his dominions to the utmost against the Messiah. This 
was the popular belief about A. 'prevalent among the Jews at 
the time of Christ. 

Regarding the A. referred to by St Paul, 2 Thess. ii. 1-12, so 
many different opinions have prevailed, that it would be out of 
place to give any one of them dogmatically here. The epistles 
of St John, in which the name occurs for the first time, merely 
spiritualise the popular notions about A., and call all who 
reject the gospel antichrists. The A. of the Apocalypse (the 
Beast, Rev. xiii.) was the Roman empire, which, in its opposi- 
tion to the Church, was then regarded as the embodiment of 
heathenism and ungodly power in the world, and more par- 
ticularlv Ifae Emperor Nero, who was referred to as the head 
of the ^ufiast whose deadly wound was healed (xiii. 3). There 
arose soon after the death of Neio a belief that he was not really 
dead, but had retired beyond the Euphiates, and would return 
as A. 1 he fact of thfi prevalence of this belief is clearly testified 
by the hi'itorions of the time ; and that this is the explanation of 
the figures of the Apocalypse is proved by the solution of the 
number of the Beast (xiii. 18), a riddle which has been unques- 
tionably solved only within the last forty years. Nepoii' ILausap 
in Hebrew characters is and, according to the 

Hebrew numerals, 3 ( » 50) + 1 ( = 200) + 1 ( * 6) + J ( a 50) » 306 ; 
p(=sioo)+D (»=6o)+''l (=2 oo)= 36 o; totaisfiCfi. 

But at last the Church, instead of being longer eiroosed 
to persecution by the civil power, rose to the head of that 
power, and a proud and degenerate hierarchy was established. 
Then, strange to say, the language of Paul (a Thess.) and the 
figures of the Apocal)^e began to be applied to the hierarchy 
itself by those who, from time to time, were opposed to the 
pretensions of the Bishop of Rome ; and in the iilh c. the idea 
arose that A. was * the establishment and growing power of the 
popedom.' I'his opinion was held by the Waldenses, the 
Albigcnses, and the followers of Wiclif and Huss, and by the 
time of the Reformation it had become veiy prevalent Since 
that time it has almost assumed the position of a dogma in the 
Protestant Church ; that is, except with those who regard the 
fulfilment of the language in question as still future. According 
to the Roman Catholic Church, A. is the Protestant Church } 
according to the Greek Church, Mohammed. 

Anti-Oom-Law Xeagrue, an association founded at Man- 
chester, March 20th, 1839, by members of the free-trade party, 
to obtain the refieal of the corn-laws. As early as 1834 an 
association had l^en founded in London for this purpose, bM 
the centre and spring of the movement were in 
where Mr Cobden, by his luminous exposures of i 
influence of restriction on trade and snanwactures, rapj 
numerous and powerful coadiuton. In 1839 dtUk 
sent from the manufacturing districts to impresa their ' 
the Legislature ; and on February 19^1, aro again on 
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I2tb, Mr Chute VillieTS attempted but without eutese, to 
move the Hicwie.of Commons to inqufre into the action of the 
com^laws on the interests of trade. This defeat led to the 
fonnatlon of the League on the 20th of the same month. To 
secQse unite of action, the central office was established in Man- 
chester. It was to engage competent lectmers, obtain the co- 
opmtkm of the press, ag^d establidi and conduct a stamped 
circular for the purpose of keeping a constant correspondence 
with the local associations. Lorge funds were phu^d at its 
diiqiosal. Gradually some of its most formidable opponents 
were converted to its views, among them the prime minister, 
Robert Peel; and the feeling the country in its favour 
being at last clearly pronounced, its success was inevitable. 
This recognition by the country of the truth of one of the most 
im^^rtant and beneficial principles of political economy, was 
owmg in great measure to General Thompson's admirable 
Catechism of the Com-Zaws, in which the principles of free* 
trade were expounded with irresistible logic. Victory was 
finally achieved in 1846, when Sir Robert Feel carried a measure 
in the House of Commons for the repeal of the Protective Duties 
on Com. 

Antiooa'ti (a corruption of the native Indian name Natiseoti)^ 

' an island included in the Dominion of Canada, lies at the mouth 
of the St Lawrence, N. lat. 49* 34^ W. long. 63* 39'. It has 
an area of about 2000 $q. miles, and at its S. W. point is a light* 
house, the keepers of which are almost the sole inhabitants. 
There are no available harbours, and the interior is marshy and 
mountainous. A. is chiefly important for its fisheries, and 
for seal and bear hunting. 

An'tidote, a substance which counteracts the physiological 
effects of a poison. Certain antidotes act by precipitating the 
poison in an insoluble form, so as to prevent its absorption into 
the blood. For example, clialk*and- water is given in cases of 
poisoning by oxalic acid, with the view of forming insoluble 
oxalate of lime. This is a chemical A. A second class of 
antidotes act by becoming meclianically mixed with the poison- 
ous substance, so as to prevent its absorption. Thus, finely- 
divided animal charcoal is much relied on as an A. in cases 
of poisoning by alkaloidal substances, such as strychnia. We 
have here a mechanical A. It is evident that both of the fore- 
going groups of antidotes must be employed at an early stage 
of the case, while tlie poison is in the stomach. BoUi are inap- 
plicable after the poison has been absorbed into the blood. We 
nave, however, a third class of antidotes which may act bv neutra- 
lising the physiological action of certain poisons, because they exer- 
cise an exactly contraiy action on the same parts of the nervous or 
muscular sjrstems as are affected by the poison. This is termed 
physiological antagonism. For instance, strychnia increases the 
reflex activity of the spinal cord, so that a slight external irrita- 
tion of any part of the body will at once excite strong spasms or 
convulsions; but hydrate of chloral has exactly the contrary 
effect : consequently the one substance is physiologically antago- 
nistic to the other. Another example of the same kind of action 
we have in the antagonism between atropia and Calabar bean, 
and morphia and atropia. It is found, however, that this kind 
of antidotal action is within narrow limits. In a particular 
case, so much of the physiological A. may be necessary as to 
endanger life, not by the poison, but by the A. Still, physio- 
logicaT antagonism is now a well-established fact in science, 
and in such a case as poisoning by strychnia, the only hope of 
saving the individual would lie in giving large doses of hydrate 
of floral, so as to prevent the occurrence of convulsions. A list 
of the various antidotes placed opposite the respective i>oisons 
will be found under Poison. 

Antig^one. Several persons of this name figure in Greek 
antiquity.— I. The daughter of CEdipus, by his mother Jocaste, 
and sister to Eteocles, Polynices, and Ismene. When the 
blind CEdipus went forth from Thebes, he was accompanied by 
A«, who tended him till his death at Colonus, after which she 
letumedi to Thebes. Meanwhile Polynices, having been banished 
||ksn Thebes by Eteocles, had collected a force, and marched 
fMtet the city. The result was the death of the two brothers 
wHag lc combat, the tyrant Creon forbidding' the burial of their 
tHM aeverthdess buried the body of Polynices, and for 
ItKafloMience Creon condemned her to a crud death. 
S 9 |mclea, in his (EcRpms at Colonus^ and Antigone^ has beaiid- 
few embodied in the character ctf A. the Greek ideal of fihal 





devotion and womanly heroism.— 2. The wife of Peleiia, who 
hanged herself on receiving a false message that Pelens was 
betrothed to Sterope, daughter of Acaitus.— 3. The sister of 
Priam, who boasted that her hair was more beautiful than that 
of Hera, and whose hair was therefore changed into snakes ; but 
the gods in pity changed her into a stork.— 4. The second wife 
of Ptolemy Laras, the founder of the Ptolemaic dynasty, and 
the mother of Berenice, wife of Ptolemy Soter. 

Antig'onua, surnamed (according to Lucian) the * One-Eyed,’ 
the son of Philip of Elymiotis, was bom about B. a 382, and was a 
general of Alexander the Great. He received the Greater Phiy- 
gia, Lycia, and Pamphylia, m the division of the provinces after 
Ale^der^s death (b.c. 323). By the authority and help at £rst of 
Antipaterof Macedonia he madea successful war on Ettmenes,niler 
of Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, whom he ultimately deposed 
and put to death (B.C. 310). Seleucus of Syria was also obliged 
to seek refuge in Egypt. But his ambitious schemes ezeued 
alarm in the other generals of Alexander. A coalition was 
formed against him, consisting of Seleucus, Ptolemy, Cassander, 
and Lysimachus (n.C. 315), and after a fierce and bloody struggle 
carried on for years all over Syria, A.sia Minor, Greece, and Sie 
Levant, A. was defeated and slain at Ipsus in Phrygia (B.C. 301). 
His son, Demetrius Poliorcetes, was deprived of his Asiatic 
dominions ; but in the civil confusions and discords that marked 
the time he managed to obtain the kingdom of Macedonia (B,C. 
294}, which, however, he lost before his death. 

j^tigonua Gona'tas, son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, King 
of Macedonia, and grandson of the preceding, is supposed by 
some to have received his surname from Gonnos or Gonni in 
Thessaly, presumably his birthplace, and by others from a 
Macedonian word si^ifying an iron plate covering the knee. 
His father died B.c. 283, but six years elapsed before he could 
obtain his father’s dominions. Though twice expelled from his 
dominions, be finished his reign of forty-four years in compara- 
tive peace, dying B.c, 239, aged eighty. 

Ajitig'ua, a W. India island, the most important of the Lee- 
ward Antilles, and the residence of the British govemor-in- 
chief, lies in W. long, between 61* 44' and 61* 58, and in N. 
lat. between 17* 2' and 17* 13'. Its areals 117, 120 acres, of which 
100,000 are cultivated. Pop. (1871) 34,344, showing a decrease, 
since z86i, of 200a Being surrounded by islets, rocks, and 
shoals, access to A. is difficult ; but the chief town, St John, 
stands at the head of a large and safe, but shallow, bay. Eng- 
lish Harbour is enable of containing the largest vessel A. 
was discovered by Columbus in 14Q3, settled by the English in 
1632, and formed into a colony in 1666. Of late years Chinese 
coolies (there were 100 in 1871) have begun to compete with 
the freed blacks in the labour market. Its products are sugar, 
molasses, and rum. The total tonnage of vessels which entered 
and cleared A. in 1872 was 53,971, of which 49,588 were 
British. The total value of imports (1872) was ^£200, 757 ; ex- 
ports, 128,237, of which the sugar was 119,091. 

Antilles, a term generally used to include all the W. Indies 
except the Bahamas, and so designating a semicircular chain of 
islands stretching from the Channel of Yucatan to the Gulf of 
Maracaybo. They lie in N. lat. between 23* 8' and 10* 30’, and 
in W. long, between 84* 58' and 59* 20'. 

The GreaterA,^ Cuba, Jamaica, Hayti, and Porto Rico, lie on 
the N. and £., and have an area of about 70,000 sq. miles. The 
Lesser A,f to the \V. and S., consist of a number of small islands, 
witU a joint area of 6500 sq. miles. These are the Virgin 
Islands, Barbuda, Antigua, St Kitts, Montserrat, Guadeloupe, 
Dominica, Martinique, St I.ucia, St Vincent, Barbadoes, Grenada, 
Tobago, Trinidad, Margarita, Cura9ao, &c. The Lesser A. ate 
divided into two sections, the Windward and Leeward Islands 
— terms, however, very variously used. In British phraseology, 
the Windward Islands are those of the Lesser A. S. of 15* 
N. lat.; the Leeward Islands those N. of that parallel. 

The A. were discovered by Columbus, and soon became of 
great importance in the trade between Europe and the New 
World, ^e origin of the name, which was first applied to these 
islands by Peter Martyr d’ Anghiera in 1493, is uncertain. Some 
say that it was an application of the vague geographical tradition 
of the middle ages that far to the W'estwara of the Azores there 
was an island called Anrilla or i^tilia ; others again suppose 
that the name is from the Latin enfA*, and denotes Ike islands 
that lie in front of the mainland of America. 
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teSfdboimy is a crystalline metal of white c»linir» 9 tl 4 a|li|^t 
Aadfl of blue. One of its compounds (Uie sulphfw was pso- 
bahly known by tlie ancients, but the metal its^ first pre> 
pared by Basil Valentine in the 15th c. 

The principal ore of A. is the sulphide, called mine- 

ralogists. This occurs in various parts of the world— in Germany, 
llungaiy, France, America, and Great Britain, and in extensive 
beds in the island of Borneo. 

The metal is obtained from stibnite as follows : The ore is 
first separated from earthy impurities by fusion ; it is then mixed 
with a little charcoal to prevent caking, and roasted in the bed 
of a reverberatory furnace. By this treatment most of the sul- 
phur is burned off as sulphurous acid, whilst the oxide of the 
metal remains. This oxide is moistened with solution of com- 
mon slashing soda (to convert any sulphide of A. into oxide), 
mixed yrith charcoal, and heated in crucibles. The carbon of 
the cbg:coal combines witli the oxygen of the oxide of A. to 
form carbonic oxide gas, whilst metallic A, remains. A. is some- 
times extracted firom stibnite by simply fusing it with iron. 

Metallic A. is characterised by its extreme brittleness ; when 
struck with a hamfiter, it splits into fragments, and may be 
reddily reduced to powder. It may be obtained in crystals by 
fusing it in a crucible, allowing it to cool till a crust forms on 
the surface, piercing a hole through this crust, and pouring away 
the metal still remaining fluid : on breaking the crucible, beau- 
tiful crystals of the metal are found. A. melts at 4^0* C., and 
if heated in closed vessels, may be volatilised. Heated in the 
air, it bums with a white flame, and is converted into antimo- 
niouB oxide (or acid). It is not attacked by hydrochloric acid, 
even though this be concentrated and heated to boiling. Nitric 
acid oxidisesMthout dissolving it. A mixture of the two acids 
{a^a regia) dissolves it readily. A. takes fire when thrown 
into chlorine gas, chloride of A. resulting A. is chiefly valuable 
on account o? ita alloys : when fused with most metals, it in- 
creases iheir hardness in a marked manner. Type-metal is an 
alloy of lead and A., containing from 17 to 20 per cent, of the 
latter* Britannia metal contains about 25 per cent The che- 
mical characters of A. resemble those of phosphorus and nitro- 
gen; hence many chemists regard it as a non -metallic clement. 
The atomic weight of A. is 122, and its chemical symbol Sb 
(from stihum^ Lat., A.) It forms many valuable and impor- 
tant compounds, used both in medicine and the arts. Of these 
may be mentioned antimonious chloride, SbCla, called butter of 
A. ; the oxides, antimonious acid, Sb,Oj|, and antimonic acid, 
SbiOs, the former being one of the ingredients of James’ powder ; 
the sulphide or stibnite, Sli^Sa, the principal ore of the metal, 
and largely used in firework-making ; tartar emetic, or tartrate 
of oxide of A. and potash, C4H40aK(Sb0) ; and the oxychloride 
of A., SbOCl, or powder of algaroth. 

A&tino'mianiflm (Gr. amU against, and nomos^ law), the 
doctrine that faith releases Christians from obligation to observe 
the moral law. It seems to have manifested itself even in the 
infimey of the Church: apparent references to it occur in the 
apostolic epistles : the Gnostics were infected willi it ; and 
it has been chaiged, though proliably with much exaggeration, 
against some of the heretics of the middle ages. TJie tenn, 
however, was first applied by Luther to the opinions of Johann 
Agricola (q. v.), who in 1537 publicly maintained at Wittenl>erg 
that justification by the go&pel rendered the law unnecessary. 
Luther, with the aid of the Elector of Brandenburg, compelled 
Agricola to retract in 1540. Some English sectarits of the^i7ih 
c.lield antinomian opinions so extreme that in 1648 Parliament 
passed severe enactments against them. A* has sometimes been 
neld from erroneous conceptions of Christian liberty ; but wher- 
ever there is any enthusiasm in its adherents, it has generally 
passed into practical licentiousness. See Anabaptists. 

Axtti&'dus, a youth of Bithynium, beloved for his beauty by 
Hadrian, whose page hd was, and whom he accompanied in all 
his journeys. He was either drowned in the Nilc^ or threw him- 
aelf into the river from dUgust at his mode of life, 122 a.d. 
Medals were struck and temples erected in his honour, and 
Hadrian rebuilt Besa, in the Thebais, naming it Antinodpolis, after 
his favourite, whom he also ordered to beenrolled amengthe gods. 

Jun^Ooh, the capital of the Greco-S3nriac kings, was the most 
Aunona of the sixteen Asiatic cities founded by Sdeucus Nicator, 
and named after his father. It was siteated 20 miles from the 
see, in the angle fiirmed by the coasts of Syria and Asia Minor, 
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and in tha dpeniitg where the Omtes passes between Taqrvs 
and Lbfaaaon. Its harbdbr, Seleuoda, was open tor the tiade, of 
the W., and throned tiie Syrian desert it was readily aneendhla 
by caravans from the S. and E. The oc^nal iNitlt 

in the pldn between the river and the hfll, but three other sites 
were successively built upon and walled in, and the oiHr waa 
hence called a Tetximolis. The Seleuddse adorned the dty 
with the Palace, the Senate-House, and the Temple of Junttmi 
and under the empire the Csesarium, and numerous baths, 
aqueducts, and porticos, were constructed. The beautifol dimatu 
attracted wealthy Roman visitors to this splendid dty, ^ 
frivolity and vice of whose inhabitants, however, rendered it tqp 
most debased even of the Greek cities of the E. The founding 
of Constantinople deprived A. of its pre-eminence, but it rose 
to great distinction as a Christian city, ten councils having bften 
held in it between 252 and 380. The peace of the city, however, 
was frequently bn>k€n by internal factions; and the citixens 
were greatly addicted to ridicule, and to the invention of nick- 
names. Some think that we have an instance of this in Acts 
xi. 26: 'And the di&ciples were colled Christians first in 
Antioch,* in which there may lurk a play on the word Christos 
by the suggestion of Chrestos^ in the sense of 'simpleton.* 
\^ether or not, the propensity to scurrilous banter caused their 
ruin ; for the Persians, who invaded Syria under Chosroes, A.D. 
538, took ample vengeance on the Antiodienes for their biting 
jests by utterly destroying their city. A. was taken by the 
Saracens in the 7th c., recovered by the Greeks in the 10th, and 
again token by the Seljuks, a.d. 1084. The Crusaders under 
Crodfrey besieged and took it, a.d. 1098, and established a 
Christian principality of A., which lasted till 1268, when it was 
conquered by the Sultan of Egypt. From the Egyptian Mame- 
lukes it passed into the hands of the Turks in 1516. Since then 
it has rapidly declined, and the modem Antakieh is a poor 
town, with a population (1872) estimated at 17,600. — ^I'here was 
another A. in Fisidia (Asia Minor), which is memorable as the 
spot where circumstances first forced on Paul the conviction that 
his mission was mainly to the Geiitdcs (Acts xiii. 46). 

AntPochuB. Thirteen kings of this name reigned over 
Syria — ^A. I. was the son of Seleucus Nicator and Apama, a 
Persian princess. On his father’s murder, b.c. 280, A. succeeded 
him. F.mA a victory over the Gallic horde that broke into 
Asia Minor, he was sumamed Soter ; but in a second batUe with 
them he was killed, B.C. 261. — II. carried on a long war with 
Ptolemy Pluladelphu\, King of Egypt, whose daughter he sub- 
sequently married. — ^A. IlL, sumam^ the Great, made war on 
Ptolemy Philopator, but was defeated at Raphia, near Gaza, B.c. 
217, on which pe'ice was concluded. For seven years (B.c. 212- 
205) he persevered in an expedition against Parthia and Bactria, 
w'hich he was unable to subdue ; but he established friendly rela- 
tions with them and with Indio. On the accession of Ptolemy . 
Epiphanes, he renewed the Egyptian war, and defeated Scopas, 
near Paiiea«, B.C. 198. The conquered provinces, however, were 
given as a dowry with his daughter on her marriage with 
I’tolemy. A. now commenced his struggle with the Romans, 
lie sustained terrible defeats at Thermopyls, B.C. Ipf, and at the 
foot of M ount Sipyltts, near Magnesia, B.c. 190. To obtain money 
to pay the heavy tribute imposed by the Romani^ he plundered 
a temple at Elymais, for which he was killed by the people 
B.c. 107.--^ XV., sumamed by himself ^/ifihanes (the ^Illus- 
trious ’), and by his subjects Eptmanes (the ' Madman *), inflicted 
cruellies on the Jewi^ which led to the heroic rising of the 
Maccabees, n.a ifiSe—In the reign of A. XIH. Syria was re- 
duced to a Roman province, B.c. 65 ■'—Four kings of this name 
reigned over Commagene, a small country between the Euphrates 
and Mount Taurus. A» I. was unsuccessfully attackedf by M. 
Antony, B.C. 38. A. XV. received his kingdom firom Caligula, 
A.D. 38, and, after a chequered career, was deprived of it by 
Vespasian, a.d. 72, when Commagene was reduced to a province, 
—A. of Ascalon. an eclectic philosimher of some ndte^ tinder 
whom Cicero, who frequently speaks of him in the highest 
studied when at Athens. 
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Antipes'dobaptiit, lit one who, is opposed to the hwt!^ 
of children. It is the correct designation of that sect of Chfrib- 
tians commonly called Baptists (q. y.) 

Antip'esroB, the ancient Oliaros, one of the Cy 
for its stalactioc cavem, 80 feet higb| and 
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c^ifi|y by lmUfil^ tbojugh com &nd wine are produced in small 
ifj^fities.^ ' Tbe billy inUage is Kastron. llie existence of the 
. oriEit^ vras iht announced to the modem world in 1673 by M. de 
Kmelt French ambassador at the Forte ; but in im, Colonel 
Mike discovered in A. a Hellenic inscription containii^ the 
nanllps of andent visitors to the cavern, thus provbg that it was 
lint unlmown to antiquity, though no mention is made of it 
iik amy extant Greek or Roman writer. The stalactitic iucnis- 
talons are of dazzling beauty. 

▲atip'ater, a name borne in ancient times by many who 
were eminent in war, politics, literature, and science. The best | 
4 known and most distinguished was A., a favourite general of 
Philip of Macedon. Along with Parmenion he attempted, but 
without ellbct, to dissuade Alexander from bis Asiatic expedition 
till he had settled the succession to the throne by marriage. Ap* 
pointed regent of Macedonia during the absence of Alexander, lie 
suppressed the rebellion in I'krace, and concluded successfully 
the war with Sparta. But Olympias, Alexander’s mother, disliked 
A., and in order to avoid the perils of dissension, Alexander ; 
ordered A. to come into Asia with fresli troops, while Craterus, 
who was leading the discharged veterans home, should assume 
the regency. On the death of Alexander, however, he was re- 
instated in his office. Being soon after engaged in war with a 
confederacy of the Grecian states, he defeated their forces at 
Cranon, abolished democracy at Athens, and caused the chiefs 
of the popular party, including Demosthenes, to be put to 
death. Then followed a war with Perdiccas, on whose murder 
(n.C. 321) A. became supreme regent But he died soon after ; 
and though he had a son, Cassandcr, he left tlie regency to 
Polysperchon.^ Another A., who has a place in history, was tlie 
father of Herod the Great. An Idumean noble, brought up 
at tlie court of Alexander Jannaeus, he played a pnident part 
during the conejuest of Palestine by Pompey, and was rewarded 
after the establishment of Roman rule with a variety of honours. 
Finally, in B.c. 47, A. was made^ procurator of Jfudaja by Julius 
Caesar, but was poisoned four years later at the instigation of a 
man whose life he had twice saved. 

Antip'atliy may be defined as the injurious elTect, or violent 
dis^^st, produced on a person otherwise healthy by on object 


must be excluded. The power of habit alio must be discounted. 
Thus Foder^ says the hshers of Martigues, who /waicf on JfsA, had 
an A. to meat-broth. This might have b^en expected : it is 
often found difficult to resume the eating of pork after discon- 
tinuance, but the wholesome variety of modern diet makes this 
effect rare. Effects sometimes assigned to A. have been traced 
to actual poisons; as in diseased or putrefied meat, and 
the cheese and sausage poisons. Again, mental association, 
•especially if operating during childhood, may produce powerful 
A . } to the diet used during a painful illness, or to the food 
which by surfeit caused a violent sickness, the mere sight tending 
to reproduce the feeling. I’ure emotion may produce a real A., 
as in the physical loathing of a murderer. Certain antipathies, 
originally common to all men, may be got rid of ; the horror j 
of contact with cold-blooded animals (intensified in some cases by 
hereditary association of danger) : the loathing sickness of the 
dissecting-room is also removed by practice. Similarly, habit 
modifies the effect of the narcotic poisons. It is, however, . 
undeniable that pork, shellfish, esculent mushrooms, red hsh, 
and eggs have frequently acted like poisons, causing sickness I 
and fainting. A. belonging to the alimentapr canal should, 
unless frequently repeated, be viewed with suspicion, as the state 
of the organs is never precisely known. There are antipathies 
beloajging to the special senses : the sight of a toad and the 
smelling of musk have caused fainting and ccnvalsions, Dmw- 
ii^ the finger a^oss the pile of cloth or velvet often has the same 
effect on the teeth as the noise of scLssor-grinding. 

A&Uphloi^tlos, a term used in maieria medka to denote a 
gtoup of substances whic^ diminish febrile action, and more 
espewly produce a fall of temperature. Xlie normal tempera- 
tufe of the human body is 98*4” F. In fevers and in surgical 
affections accompanied by inflammation, there is a rise of lem- 
penzture— in Home cases reaching 106” F.— a sign of grave import, 
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aciniAe,^»eu^ff|e of qumitte, w nltzlc ethei^ or acetate cl 
aiamonia, be frequent^ given in m0 doseif, the temperatum 
may be lowered, and the skin, instead of being dty*mid 
becomes moist and oooL Such remecUes^ therefore, are largely 
used in medical practice^ although the ratwnaU of their amon 
is not understood. 

An'tipho^ Attic orator, son of Sophilus the Sophist, boim 
at Rhamiius in Attica, b.c. 480. Livixg when the meretricipus 
fame of Gorgias was at its height, A. resolved to avoid mere ‘ 
tricks of rhetoric, and to produce conviction by solid axguments. 
lie opened a school, in which he laid down sound" laws for the 
T^[tUation of public oratory, and in which Thucydides was a . 
pupil. He did not himself practise oratory, but wrote speeches 
lor others, in which he introduced his own political vfows» 
and thus did much for the overthrow of democracy gt** Athens 
(B.c. 411), and the introduction of the oligarchy of thq« ^out 
Ilundred. In answer to a charge of treason, for having attempted 
to negotiate peace with Sparta, he made a splendid but unstvkil- 
ing defence, and was condemned to death, nor were his remains 
allowed burial in Attic soil. Fifteen of suqgr orations composed 
by him are extant ; three written for others, and twelve os speci- 
mens for his pupils. Tlie former are clear, true, natural, and 
vigorously expressed, qualities not found, at least to anytliing 
like an equal degree, in the latter. The genuineness of the 
extant orations is generally admitted. 

Antiph'ony, a method of performing music (chiefly in reli- 
gious obser\’anccs) in use among the Hebrews and other Eastern 
nations, in which two sets of voices sang alternately. It is inti- ^ 
nmtely connected with the parallelisms characteristic of the 
poetry of the same people. It was adopted by the early Chris- 
tians ; and in this country the traces of it still exist in the * De- 
cani* and * Cantoris* sides of the clioir in the English Churdi. 

Antip'odeB (from the Gr. antt^ against, and podos^ a 
foot) is a term applied to the inhabitants of places diametrically 
opposite, t>r, generally, to the places themselves. In the 8th c 
those who held the existence of such inhabited countries were 
excommunicated, the doctrine being considered contradictory 
to the teaching of the Bible. From, the definition, it foUovrs 
that the A must be on the same mat meridional circle, and 
the one as much S. as the other is N. of the equator. A. Iriand, 
to the S.E. of New Zealand, pretty accurately fulfils these rela- 
tions with respect to London, for which reason it received its 
name. Various other minor relations also subsist between such 
pLaces. Thus, the noon of any place must be the midnight of 
its A. ; the summer and autumn of the one corresponds with the 
winter and spring of the other. Also, the time of day of any 
place is either twelve hours before or after that of its A, accord- 
ing as you regard the former as W. or £. of, the latter. 

An'tipope, a term applied to a pope not canonically chosen. 
The first of whom history makes mention is Laurentius, who 
flourished at the close of the 4lh c. The lofty theory of a 
*iIoly Roman Empire* inspired the successors of Charlemagne 
with the belief that it was tlieir duty to remove unworthy bishops 
from the See of St Peter. Thus Otho the Great, Emperor of 
Germany, in 962 dcimsed John XII. for licentiousness, and put 
Leo Vlll. in his place. Others, again, interfered for purely 
political reasons. Thus, in the nth c., Conrad II. reinstated 
Ifonedict IX., who had been expelled by the Romans for hb 
shameless depravity, hfs substitute, Pope Sylvestre 111 ., ruling 
only three months. Benedict next sold the pontificate to 
! Gregory VI. ; but the three popes, all alike unworthy, were 
deposed by a council held at Sutn, presided over by a German 
sovereign, and Clement 11 . was chosen in their stead, 1046. 
The liistory of tlie popedom bristles with similar unseemly 
scenes. On the death of Honorius HI., France, imitating the 
example of Germany, assisted Innocent II. against the partisans 
of Anaclet; and even Sicily, ignoring the choice of the emperors, 
sometimes set up a pope of its own selection. The deetion of 
Urban VI., after the death of Gregory XI. in 1378, produced a 
schism, known in history as *the great schism of the West,* 
which lasted fifty years ; the French cardinals setting up an A., 
Clement VIL, between whom and Urban VI. the spiritual alle- 
giance of Europe was divided — France, Austria, Spain, Savoy, 
Genoa, and Scotland siding with the seceders. The last A. was 
Clement VIII, The dogma of papal infallibility, supposed to 
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be discredited by tbeee pfooeediBA is, strictly speaking, not 
bnrdlTed by them, because points of doctrine are not at stake i 
but thm can be no doubt that the ambitious intrigues of rival 
pontiflb have brought the dogma into disrepute* 

A&'tiquaxiea, Society ot Under this title there are socie- 
ties in many of the cities of Europe and of America, whose 
oluect is to cultivate the study of antiauities, and to preserve the 
r^cs of past ages. The earliest S. of A. known to nave existed 
in England was instituted in 1572. It petitioned Elizabeth for 
a charter of incorporation t the MS. 01 the petition is in the 
Cottonian Collection. This society was dissolved by James L 
In 1707 another S. of A. witf instituted in London. It was re- 
constructed in 1717. Its minutes begin ist January 17x8. In 
1750 it was incorporated by royal charter. It consists of a pre- 
sident, who is ex officio a trustee of the British Museum, a council 
of twenty-one, and several hundred fellows. It has published 
many valuable works. The S. of A. of Scotland was founded 
in 1780. Its valuable museum is kept at the expense of govern- 
ment, and now belongs to the nation^ See ARCHiCOLOGY. 

Antique^ a term applied to Greek and Roman works of ait, 
to distinguish them frmn the inediseval and the modem. Greek 
sculpture passed through several phases, which have their 
counterparts in the Greek literature and life. The earliest 
statues are somewhat barbaric, formal, and wanting in flexi- 
bility ; then follow Titan-like forms, having their analogues in 
the OTand creations of ^schylus ; next, like the characteis of 
the Sophoclean drama, come the noblest ideals of humanity, as 
the sculptures of Phidias and his contemporaries ; and then the 
works of Praxiteles, no longer purely ideal, but, like the charac- 
ters of Euripides, more in the realm of actual life. With the 
rise of com€dy, everyday forms were introduced. The Roman 
antiques are not ideal, but real, representing actual life, and 
thus in keeping with the character of the conquerors and admin- 
istrators of the world. 

Antlq'uitiea See Arcti^logy. 

AxttixrbPnum, a genus of plants belonging to the natuial 
order Scropkulariacem, See Snapdragon. 

Antiioorbu'tics are remedies which act beneflciallv in the 
treatment of scurvy, or scorbutus. This disease is believed 
to be caused by the blood containing an inadequate amount of 
potash salts, and the virtue of A. is owing to the quantity 
of potash salts they contain. The chief A. are lemon or lime- 
juice, oranges, salads, water-cresses, potatoes, greens, onions, 
radishes, carrots, pickles, common sorrel, dandelion, &c. Acid 
tartrate of potash, malate or citrate of potash, also belong to 
the same class. See Scurvy. 

Antisep'tiofl are employed to prevent or arrest putrefaction. 
Modem research has shown that all putrefactive changes aie 
caused by the development of minute organisms called Bacteria, 
whose gems have been deposited in the substances liable to 
putrescence, either from the air or by contact with other sub- 
stances containing them. In order to prevent putrefaction, it is 
necessary to destroy these germs, or the mature bacteria, or, if 
they are not present already, to prevent their coming in contact 
with the substance to be preserved. Putrefaction may be arrested 
by simply heating the substances in which it has commenced to 
the temperature of boiling water, or by cooling them to the 
freezing-point of the same liquid. Unless, however, the air be 
excluded after this treatment, or the substances maintained at 
one or other of the above temperatures, putrefaction will again 
commence, because new gems will be deposited from the air, 
and soon develop into bacteria. Meat is preserved by boiling 
it in tin vessels, and, when all air has been displaced by steam, 
hermetically sealing them. Fish is often transported packed in 
ice, and may be preserved for any length of time if maintained 
at its temperature, aud people accidentally buried in glaciers 
have been found after the lapse of many years exhibiting no simi 
of decompc^ition* Heat, cold, atid exclusion of air may be 
called physical A., whereas substances which act as direct 

r lKNU on the bacteria may be termed chemical A., and 
is in the latter sense that the word antisepjjc is ^ually 
employ^ A quantity of one of these bodies addSl to any sul^ 
ataiioe liable to putrefaction preserves it, or if putrefaction has 
already commenc^, causes it to be arrested. The more im- 
pOftant A spirit of wine more or less diluted, carbolic 


acid, solution of eonoslve sublimate, white anenle (antmious 
addh alum, diloride of sine (Bunett’a pennaaganate of 
potash (CWy’s fluid), Alt brifti^ saltpetre^ and nmny dtber 
metallic salts. 

AntiapMniod'ioa are medicines which have tJrepappeity of 
arresting or of diminishing spasmodic aflections of me musoes. 
The word also includes remedies which allay irritability of mind* 
Spasm of muscles may occur in hysteria, in painful colie^ in 
hooping-cough, b the breathlessness of asthma^ in angina pee* 
tons, and in neuralgia. In such coses, spirit of ether, tincture 
of castor, spirit of chloroform, aromatic spirit of ammonia, oil* of 
peppermint, carbonate of ammonia, asafoetida, tincture or infu- 
sion of valerian, bromide of potassium, may allay the severe 
symptoms. These are the chief A. 

Antia'thenea, founder of the sect of the Cynics, son of an 
Athenian, was bom in the latter part of the 5th c. B.C., survived 
the battle of Leuctra (B.C 371), and died at Athens at the age of 
seventy. He was a disciple first of Gorgias, and then of Socrates 
whose death he witnessed, lie taught in the Cynosarges at 
Athens, whence, probably, the name of his sect, tiiough some 
afiect to derive it from hunikos, ‘doggish,* in allusion either to 
the snailing ethics, or tlie flltby habits of his more extravagant 
followers. He wrote much, ^iefly in tlie form of dialomie. 
The fragments of his writings that remain were collected by 
Winckemiann, and published in 1842. His philosophical system, 
almost pureW ethical, represents pleasure as an evil, and pain as 
a blessing. The highest good, according to A., consists in virtue, 
which again consists in action. His disciple Diogenes, more 
famous as a cynic even than A. himself, remained with him tiU 
his death. 

Antith'eais (Gr. anH, against ; tHhcmi, to place), a figure 
of rhetoric which consists in the explicit statement of the con- 
tract implied in the meaning of any term or description. It 
derives its force from a principle of the human mind — ^viz., that 
we are vividly affected only by change of impression, whether as 
regards knowledge or feeling. 

Antitirinita'rian, tlie name given to one who rejects the 
doctrine of the Trinity for philosophical reasons. If the ob- 
jection is based on theology, the objector is called a Unitarian. 

An'i^tlj^efGr. anti, answering to, and typos, fl^re), the cor- 
relative of some other type ; thus, the paschal lamb is Uie type 
or figure of which Christ is the A. 

An'tium, an ancieif., city of Latium, 38 miles S.S.E. of Rome, 
now Porto d’Anzo. It passed into the hands of the Volscians 
shortly after the expulsion of the kings from Rome, and was a 
troublesome enemy of Rome till subdued (338 B.c.) The wealthy 
Romans resorted to A., where they built splendid villas, among 
the ruins of which were discovered the Apollo Belvedere, and 
the Borghese or Fighting Gladiator. Cali^la and Nero were 
born here, and there stiu exist the remains of two moles con- 
structed by Nero, which made A. one of the finest of Italian 
ports. It was serviceable as late as 537 a.d. 

Antlia (Lat. antUa, a pump), the name applied to the elon- 
gated tube or proboscis forming a chief organ in the mouth of 
Lepidopterous insects (butterflies and moths), and by means of 
which they suck up the flower-mices on which they subsist 
This organ is formed by the modification of the maxtiJa or lesser 
pair of jaws, seen in typical form in the biting or masticatory 
mouths of other insects. 

Ant-Lion, the name given to the young or larval stage of a 
Neuropterous insect (Myrmdeo pomiicarium) which in its per- 
fect stage somewhat resembles the dragon-flies, belonging to the 
same order of the insect class. It inhabits S. Europe chiefly. 
The larval form is about half an inch in length, possesses sre 
legs, and powerful mandibles or jaws. It excavates a pit ia the 
sand, in which it lies in wait for unwary insects whi<^ may 
tumble into the trap ; and it is said to assist their Capture by 
throwing up jets of sand at such as appear in danger of escaping, 
and thus jerlu them backwards into its trap. It sucks the juices 
of the prey, and then throws out the bodies from its lair. Tha 
pit is often of considerable size, averaging 25 or 30 inches in dia* 
meter, and firom 15 to 20 in depth. 

Antominar'ohi, FraaoMOO, a celebxated physician, bom 
in Corsica towards the end of the i8th c. He was a professor 
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OMvmity of Flonmce, but i« ditefly Icaown 
M ibefrtm jUid i^tteudont of Napol^n during the cacue in St 


p^wdished I>emurs Manunis de Naf^Utmipiem ed. 1852), an 
tt^ietentkma work full of natural pathos. Some considerable 
tiiqe iditer his return to Paris he produced a cast of Napoleon’s 
headL professing to have taken it after the death of the emperor. 
Public opinion seemsi however* to have thrown considerable 
diOnbt on the genuineness of the work. At last* worried by ^e 
bitter attacks of press* A. emitted to America* and died 
at San Antonio, Cuba, 3d April 1838. He published a continua- 
tion of a large work on anatomy by his old master* Mascagni of 
Florence <Pisa* 1823-26). 

AntonelVi, Oiaooxno, Cardinal, and secretary to Pope Pius 
IX., was born* 2d April 1806, at Sonnino, on the Neapolitan 
frontier. The son of a herdsman, though of an ancient family* 
he was educated at the Grand Seminary of Rome, where he 
attracted the attention of the late Gregoi^ XVI., who named 
him prdato^ and raised him to several distinguished offices. In 
1846 he was made Cardinal-Deacon of St Agatha alia Suburra, 
and gradually acquired an influence over Pius IX. almost amount- 
ing to domination. A. was a member of the committee which 
gave to Italy the liberal constitution of 1848, the chief articles 
of which were soon after violated. In September 1850 he was 
made Secretary of State, and later President of the Council of 
Minlstem, Prefect of the Sacred Apostolic Palaces, &c. Vir- 
tually Papal Prime Minister, he conducted diplomatic intercourse* 
and controlled all transactions of an oflicial nature. At vaiious 
times the Church benefited by his energy, decision, and shrewd- 
ness. . During the agitation following on the G£ciimcnical Coun- 
cil of 1870 he came prominently forward in defence of papal 
interests- A. died November 6, 1876. 

Anton^'O (of Messina), a celebrated painter, bom in Sicily 
early in the 15th c. He introduced into Italy the art of oil- 
minting, which he had been tftught by Johann van Eyck of 
Flanders. The probable date of his death is 1493. Several of 
his pictures are in the collections of London* Berlin* Vienna* 
and Palermo. 

Antoni'nus, Itinerary of. Sec Itinerary. 

Antoni'nue, Marcus Aurelius* ^the philosophci,’ son 
of Annius Veras and Domitia Colvilla, bom at Rome, April 20, 
121 A.D., was, after his father's death, adopted by his grand- 
father. In 138 both A. and Lucius C. Coniinodus were adopted 
by Antonians Pius, and Faustina, daughter of Pius, was chosen 
as the wife of A. , though seven years eUpsed before the marriage 
took place. In 140, A. was appointed consul v and on the 
death of Pius in 161, he succeeded to the throne, voluntarily 
sharing the government with Lucius, at the same time be- 
trothing to him his dtiughter Lucilla. A long-threatened war 
with Parthia breaking out in the year of their accession, 
the command of the Roman forces was intrusted to Lucius, 
who, however* proceeded no further than Antioch, where he 
gave himself up to drunkenness and the most degrading plea- 
sures. Avidius Cassius, intrusted with the command, forced 
the Parthians to sue for peace, and Lucius returning to Rome 
in 166, was honoured with an undeserved triumph. A for- 
midable confederacy of the northern tribes now menaced Italy* 
while the general gloom was deepened by famine and pestilence 
within I^me itself. Both emperors set out to the war, after 
rites of unusual solemnity, and a profusion of expiatory sacrifices. 
In 168 the barbarians were forced to sue for peace, and in 169 
Lucius died* when tlie sole command of the war, which was now 
renewed* devolved on A. Though embarrassed by difficulties, he 
prosecuted the war with such vigour that he nearly exterminated ' 
the Marcomonni. His victory over the Quadi in 1 74 was accom- 
panied by circumstiauces believed to be supernatural, and which 
^ve origin to eager discussions among Christian historians upon 
me miracle of the Thundering Legion. Dior Cassius states that 
dm cloudless sky suddenly darkening, much rain fell, of which 
die Romans* dying of thirst in the summer lieat, were availing 
themselves* when they were suddenly attacked by the barbarians. 
Their .position was critical* but they were rescued from it by the 
dieseent on their assailants of a fierce storm of fire ond'haik 
Thati tome singular eircmtistanoe intervened is attested not cnly 


by tke 'aiMdaiit JUttorians^ bat by due acnlptitree of the Antonwe 
column* 0^ by an extant letter of AurewM.himielfi Tim latest 
attempt to vindicate the miraculooa duuActer of the incident is 
that by Mr Newman in his essay prefixed to part of Fleur/s 
EcdmasUcal History (Oxf. 1842). While the northern trib^ 
as a consequence of this overtniow'* hastened to sabmit* or 
solicit protection, a new danger threatened from the East* die 
result of the intrigues of Faustina, A false report of ^e de^h 
of A. induced Cassius, the hero of the Parthian ca mp aign* with 
whom Faustina was in treasonable communicatioiv to rebel and 
seize Asia Minor. A.. was preparing to set out for uie East when 
he heard of the assassination of c^sius. In an address to ^ 
soldiers he lamented that he had no longer on c^portttoity 
of pardoning the traitor ; and when the bloody head ctt Casiilis 
was brought to him, he shnmk from it with hoenm and 
refused to see the murderers. His first act on arriving m the 
East was to bum the papers of Cassius unread, that he might 
calm the fears of those nobles who were implicated in the 
rebellion. His wife Faustina, who had accompanied him* died 
at a village in the defiles of Mount Tauru^ and A., thmigh . 
conscious of her profligacy and treason, uflth inexplicable weak- 
ness was prodigal of honours to her memory. Returning to 
Italy by way of Athens, he celebrated his triumph* December 23, 
176. Fresh outbreaks on the Danube called him once more 
to Germany, where success again attended his arms* But his 
constitution was shattered by incessant toil and anxiety* and he 
died* March 1 7, 180* either at Vindobona (Vienna) or at Sirmium. 

At the early age of twelve, A. was an avow<^ Stoic. His itt« 
structors in the doctrines of the Porch were Diognotns, Apollo- 
nius, and Junius Rusticus. That a nature so gentle should have 
been drawn to a philosophy so austere is to be explained by the 
practical character of stoicism, and its uncompromismg d^nta- 
gonism to sensual indulgence, then the canker-woim of the 
Roman empire. But his studies were not confined to philo- 
sophy : he was learned in morals and jurisprudence* in meta- 
physics and mathematics* in music, poetry, and the fine arts. A 
nobler life can liardly be found in the records of humanity. It 
was believed that he had been sent by the gods to ble» man- 
kind, and tliat his death, which was accepted as a public cala- 
mity, was only a return to the heaven whence he had come. 
His persecution of Christianity, than which no historical fact it 
more clearly established, is. not only not inconsistent with the 
inherent nobility and purity of his character, but was a natural 
outcome of it. The sincerity of his own belief made him intole- 
rant of a system which gave no quarter to the old faith* and 
which from ignorance he believed to be not only a foul supersti- 
tion, but whose followers he probably imagined to form a dan- 
gerous political association. The only wo» of A. that has come 
down to us is a commonplace-book or di^ in Greek usually 
called the Meditations^ of which the editio princeps appeared in 
1558. The latest recension is that of Koraes (Paris* x8i6). Nume- 
rous translations exist in most European languages. There is 
even one into Persian by Hammer (Vien. 1831). 

Antoni'nuB* Wall of {Antonini Vallum), a military d^ence 
constructed by Lollius Urbicus, imperial legate in Britain in 
the reign of Antoninus Pius, to protect the southern districts firom 
the fierce inroads of the Caledonians. It was executed about the 
year 1^40 A.D., extended from Carriden or Kinniel on the Forth, 
to Old Kirkpatrick or Dunglass Castle on the Clyde, a distance 
of 27 miles, and consisted of a ditch 20 feet deep and.^ wide* 
facing the N., with a mound or rampart on the S. ride* and 
behind that again a military road. Forts* with watch-towers 
between, were erected at intervals along the line. Portions of 
the Roman structure, which at a later period was popularly 
known as Graham’s Dike, are stUl traceable^ ^ 

Antoxii'nua Pius, Titus Autelius Polwias* a Roman 
emperor, bom a.d. 86, of a family from Transalpine Gaul. He 
was appointed consul in 120, was adopted by Hadrian in 138, 
and the same year ascended the throne. The twenty-two years 
of his reign, otherwise nearly a historic blai^, constituted a con- 
tinuous period of tranquil prosperitv. Internal tumult and 
foreign aggression were promptl:f crushed, but there was no war 
of conquest. An insurrection in the N. of Britain was re- 
pressed, and a wall — the Wall of Antontoe — built between the 
Forth and the Clyde, as.a defence i^[ainst the inroads of the 
Caledonians. A. was a patron of literature* a wise lawgiver, 
and a thoughtful sanitaiy refonner. The title Fius was bestowed 
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liiai pfobablj for hia vindication of the memow of Hadrian 
SL molntion of the aenatei He died 7th March i6f. 

AatoUne^ Mavoue, the triumviri better known to English 
readers as Antony, was bom 83 b.c.| of an old patrician 
iamilv; and related by his mother to Julius Ceesar. After a 
dissolute youth, he ded from his creditors to Greece, B.a 58, 
and thence to Syria, where he commanded the cavalry under 
the Proconsul A« Gabinius. After serving with Csesar in 
Gaol, he repaired to Rome (B.C. 50) in the interest of the 
latter, and was chosen a tribune of the people. When the 
war broke out between Csesar and Pompey, A. commanded 
Csesar's left wing at Pharsalia, and during tne latter’s absence in 
Africa, was intrusted with the government of Italy, when he 
made himself notorious by his debaucheries. In ^ B.c. he 
was chosen consul; and when Csesar was assassinated, A. excited 
such a storm of popular indignation against the conspirators, that 
they were forced to escape from Rome. After a quarrel with 
Octavlanus, he repaired to a consultation with him and Lepidus, 
at which the three (hence the name * triumvirs,* strictly Triumviri 
RHpuhlica ConstUuenda) agreed to share the empire between them- 
selves, as a first step to which they put to death all whose power I 
and patriotism were dangerous to meir pretensions, and among 
them the orator Cicero. After a campaign in Macedonia in con- 
junction with Octavianus, in which they defeated the forces of 
Rmtus and Cassius, A. repaired to Asia to settle his dispute 
with Cleopatra, by whose beauty he was at once captivated, and 
he gave himself up to a life of luxurious idleness. A second divi- 
sion of the empire was arranged at Brundusium, the East falling 
td A., who married Oclavia, sister of Octavianus; but he soon 
after resumed his voluptuous courses with Cleopatra, which 
roused the ire of the Romans, and widened the breach between 
him and his brother-in-law. Octavianus declared war against 
Cleopatra, whose forces, with those of A., were totally de- 
nted at Actium (q. v.), 31 b.c. The infatuation of A. brought 
him once more to E^pt, where he renewed his career of de- 
bauchery ; but his pleasures were interrupted by the arrival of 
Octavianus at Alexandria. Bestirring himself, he gained a tri- 
fling advantage in a charge with his cavalry ; but his star had 
paled before that of his rival, and hope abandoned him. A false 
report had reached him as to the death of Cleopatra, when, fall- 
ing on his sword, he died, 30 B.C., at the age of filty-thiee. 

Anto'nixia, or An'tony of Pad'ua, or of Portugal, St, 
was bom at Lisbon, August 15, 1195 ; studied at Coimbra, and 
entered the order of St Francis, who was still living. Possessed 
by a desire for martyrdom, he embarked for Africa, but contrary 
winds drove him on the coast of Italy, where lie gave himself 
up to theology and preaching at Montpelier, Toulouse, and 
Padua, where he died I3tli June 1231, and where a churcli 
bearing his name contains his monument. His sermons 
{SemnOfUf Dominicaies^ Aduentus, Quadragesimales, &c.) are 
written in the style of his age, when it was customary to sacrifice 
(he literal sense of Scripture to mystical subtleties. The most 
complete edition is that by Azzoguidi (Bologna, 1757). 

Aaton', tn^rio. See Anna Carlovna. 

An^tony, St, sometimes called The Great, and some- 
times Antony of Thebee, born about 251 a.d., at Koma, in 
Upper Egypt, was the. father of monachtsm. His parents gave 
him a very religious, but not a very intellectual, education. Ail 
through ufe he could speak only the Coptic language, and was 
ignorant of oil the literature and philosophy of Greece. About 
the age of twenty, in obedience to what he believed to be a 
divine injunction, he sold his possessions, the price of which he 
gave to the poor, and retired to the wilderness to lead an 
ascetic life. Not satisfied with even this severe discipline, at 
the age of thirty-five he separated himself further from the haunts 
Of^en, and passed twenty years in the most profound seclusion 
. in an ancient ruin. In 305 he founded the monastery of Faioum, 
near^ Memphis, in answer to the prayers of a multitude of an* 
ifliotites ymo wished to live unaer his guidance, but visited 
' Alexandria in ^ix, during the persecution of the Christians under 
..Mmdnxian, hoping for mart^dom, but in vain. He now sought 
, solitude near the' Red Sea, but having Dben discovered 

by 'hii nifCipksi he returned with UieuL Again leaving them, 
bn W vhliey df the Nile, but in 355 repaired to Alex- 

ditfkig the Arian controvemy. F^ing the approach of 
Aem* be nstumed to the wtldemesa, and thSe died, 356 A,D., 
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at ci I05i Of atftbeiajhxtsltt the Romlih CUendii^ A. 
Is (be most {Kipulan His festivat is on i^th Ttxwaiy, Seethe 
Atta Samtorum of the BoUaadists, and the life of St A by 
Athanasius^ tranalatod into JAtxn hf £viigriits» 

Aatraigruee', Emxaaiiml-Xioulo-Bbii^ XAimayv 
Oomtod*, a talented but ixnscnxpolous statesman, bom about 
1755, at Ville-Ncuve-de-Beig, Vivarais, in the French depart- 
ment of Ard^che. The Abbe Mauxy was his teacher, ana his 
first literary essay (1788) contained a bold attfubk on the mevail- 
ing governments of Europe, and helped to hasten the French 
Revolution. When elected deputy for his native town, 1789, 
he suddenly became a strong Conservative, opposed the union 
of the three estates, and upheld the royal veto as essential to 


was a pensioner of the Czar. Many letters and pamphlets were 
thrown off meanwhile on current subjects, most of which show 
him as a Bourbon partisan. On the 22d July 1812, A. and his 
wife were murdered, near London, by an Italian servant named 
Lorenzo, who had revealed his correspondence to the agents of 
the French emperor in London, and who dreaded the discovery 
of his perfidy. A.*s pamphlets are numerous, and were once 
interesting. 

An'trim,a county in the N.E. of Ireland, bounded on the 
N. and E. by the sea, on the W. by the county of Londonderry 
and Lough Neagh, and on the S. by the county of Down. Area, 
1164 sq. miles. The E. coast is hilly, with ranges stretching 
into the interior, which slopes towards the S.W. The surface 
is chiefly composed of basaltic trap, the basalt sometimes assum- 
ing strange and picturesque forms, as in the case of the well- 
known Giant’s Causeway on the N. coast. Rathlin or Rachra 
Island (where Bruce lay hid one winter) and the Skerries 
(* rocks’) lie off the same coast. The principal rivers are the 
Bann, the Lagan, Busli, and Main. Peat-bogs are large and 
numerous. Coal, salt, and iron are found. Oats are the chief 
crop ; 0^,254,851 acres under crop in 1872, 86,322 were under 
oats. There are manufactures of linen, cotton, woollen goods, 
&C., and considerable fisheries are carried on. The chief 
towr‘ ^ A., Bclfas^ Carrickfergus, and Lisburn. A. returns 
six members to Parliament' — two for the county, and four for 
boroughs. The population in 1871 was 404,015, more than 
half of whom were Presbyterians, the descendants of Scotch and 
English colonists. 

An'trum, a term used in anatomy to denote a space or cavity. 
The most important is the A. of Highmore in the s^erior maxil- 
liiry bone, which communicates with the nose. This space is 
sometimes the seat of an abscess or of a tumour. 

Ant'-Thrwnhes, or Ant'-Oatcliers, a group of Insessorial 
or Perching birds, included in the Deutirostral section of the 
order, and. forming the types of a sub-family (Tifrmuarifur), which 
in turn is included in the Turdida or Thrush family. The bill is 
strong, somewhat straight, but generally hooked at the lip. Tlie 
tarsi are long, and covered with large scales. The wings are 
short, and the flight is in consequence of limited nature. The 
genus /Vf/o, the members of which are found in S.E. Asia and 
the E. Archipelago, represent these forms — BenffUensiswaiX P, 
Nepalmsis being familiar forms. Brachyfteryx is another genus 
of these birds, B. monfana being found in Java. Hie S. Ame- 
rican species are also numerous, the Erallaria rex being the best 
known of these forms. 

Ant’werp (Fr. Aftvers\ the chief commercial city in Bel- 

S 'uro, capital of a province of the same name, is situated on 
e river Scheldt. It is also the Belgian milita^ headquarters^ 
and one of the most strongly fortified towns of Europe, faeixtjr 


defended by a recently-built wall, a new and an old dtadoh 
numerous ditdies, and a line of detached forta* TheXe h an 
intricate ^stem of basins, docks, wharfs, and quays; but the 
harbour, though capable of accommodating some 40QO vessela . 
is deficient in size, and much of the trade has Of late yem been 
transferred to other ports. In 1873 the zemarka^y rtml numbtf 
of only thirty-three vessels belonged to A. For some time (iSyS) 
a scheme has been on foot to establish a new commercial torn 
oB the left bank of the Scheldt, when unlimited additions m^ 
be made to the harbour, and to conned ft sHth A by a bkinge* ; 
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jpliilidpal buUdiiiK tik A. ii tie Cttbedcml, 6i«cted in the 
1!., a;ipl«tidid Gothic structui’e, with a tower 380 feet bigh^ 
iad Ooiitoimitg aevenii of Rubens* finest pictures. There are 
also a Iduseuow an Academy of Sciencesi an Academy of faint- 
ing and Sq^ture, a Nav^ Arsenal, Zoological Gardens, a 
Mtodiell Sdiopl, and the oldest Exchange in Europe. The 
chief exports are woollen yam, fiax, sugar, paper, hides, and 
petroleum. Importa-^cotton, silk, oil, and iron. There are 
important maxnifactures of thread, silk, sugu, tobacco, and 
. plinths ink ; besides which there is extensive shipbuilding. 
Pop* (1S70) 106,663, mostlv Flemish. A. is mentioned as early 
as the 8th c. ; flourished during the middle ages ; but attained 
its greatest prosperity in the 16th c., when it had more than 
aOO^OOO inhabitants. The rise of the Dutch Republic and the 
enterprise of the Amsterdamers subsequently deprived it of its 
•m^ority. It has sustained numerous sieges, the lost in 1832, 
when France and England forced Holland to surrender it to 
Belgium. 

Anul>i0, an Egyptian deity, the sixth of the twelve deities 
who formed the second order, and whose duties lay among the 
elements of nature, was the son of Osiris and Nephtliys, a sister 
of lsi% and was styled by the Greeks Heimanubus. lie appears 
on monuments with the head of a jackal or dog, and long, pointed 
ears. Like Hermes, he was the * shade-conductor,* and in Hades 
assisted Horns to weigh judicially the lives of the departed. The 
Romans invested A. with the insignia of Hermes, in addition to 
his own. The proper sacrifice to A. was a white-and-yellow 
cock. 

Anapshuhiix^, a town in the division of Meerut, N.W. 
Provinces, India, on the Ganges, 73 miles E. of Delhi. It is 
built chiefly of mud and coarse bricks, but lias an increasing 
trade in cotton, cocoa-nuts, pulse, tobacco, and saltpetre. Fop. 
(1871) 10,644. 

An'uei, or Vent, the terminal orifice of the alimentary canal of 
animal forms, in which the intestine o[)ens. Occasionally, as in 
some of the Brachiopodous mollu^ca, a perfect digestive system 
may exist without any anal opening being discernible, the intea- 
tine ending csccally, or like a pocket. In the Tunicaia or Sea- 
Squirts (q. V.), the intestine ends in a fecial sac or atrium. In 
birds, reptiles, and amphibia, in some fishes, and in certain lower 
mammalia, the intestine terminates in a chamiier or cloaca^ com- 
mon to the efferent ducts of the urinary, generative, and diges- 
tive systems, 'fhe anal opening is that ^y which the cflete or 
excrementitious products of digestion are expelled from the body. 
In higher fonns it is provided >vith special {sphincter) muscles for 
its closure, and is also in many forms provided with glandular 
appendages. See Anal Glands. 

Ah'ub, DiseaseB of. The A. is the lower termination of the 
alimentaiy canal It is a dilatable opening, lined internally by 
mucous membrane, and externally by the skin. The skin, which 
is thrown into folds during the closure of the orifice, is covered 
^ sensitive papillae, and contains small sebaceous or oily glands. 
*lAe diseases to which it is liable are numerous. They are as 
foUows ; — 

1. Ulcer and fissure of the A. These are both distiessing 
nflections, giving rise to great pain during defsccation. The 
treatment is toe application of nitrate of silver to the fissure, and 
toe use of a suppository containing morphia or belladonna. In 
severe ceses it becomes necessary to cut the alTectcd mucous 
membrane, and part of the fibres of the sphincter muscle, so as 
to set the part at rest. 

2. Spasmodic eontracHou of the sphincter ani^ often associated 
with fissure or ulcer of toe A. Local sedatives are required. 

3. Abscess in the neighbourhood of the A. is frequent. It is 
Important to prevent toe pus burrowing into toe bowel, and 
to&efore the practice is to open freely from the surface at an 
early stage. 

4. Jmtula in ano» When an abscess forms by toe side of the 
A., it occasionally discharges its contents into toe bowel, con- 
tracts, and leaves a sinus, which is termed a fistula in ano. 
There are usually two openings into toe fistula, one by the side of 
the A«^ and toe other opening into toe gut. .The treatment con- 
tilts in laying toe fistula open by catting from it into toe bowel. 
The wom^ & then Reeled by granulations from toe bottom, and 
the fistda is tons got rid of. 

$. ifynnorrM£^ar JPUes* These are small swellings of toe 


blood-vessels of toe A. and lower part of toe rectum, which 
mayormaynot give rise to bleedingwhoitoe bowels are moved. 
Tliey are of two kinds, internal, or withio the A*, and external, 
or round the orifice. The ibrmer always bleed, the latter fre- 
quently do so. A sedent^ life, intemjperance in food and 
drink, the habitual use of drastic purgativei^ hard exercise on 
horseback, and the existence of other diseases in the pelvis, are 
the cliief predisposing and exciting causes of toe disease. In 
addition to the constant irritation caused their presence, toe 
system soon suffers from tlie repeated bleedings, and the in: 
dividual becomes anaemic. The treatment is constitutibnal 
and local : constUutUnial-^Ok mild, nutritious dlet^ the use of 
purgatives, such as electuary of senna, castor oil, or sulphur. , 
twice or thrice a week, so as gently to open toe bowfds, and 
general tonic treatment : local — sponging with cold water night 
and morning, the use of an astringent injection (ten drops'of 
tincture of the perchloride of iron to an ounce of water), Or .the 
use of an astringent ointment, such as compound ointment of 
galls. These measures are merely palliative. To effect a cure, 
surgical interference is required. This consists essentially in 
applying a ligature round the haemorrhoid, and then cutting ft 
ofl Sometimes, for external piles, the application of a ligature 
is not neccs.sary. 

6. Prolapsus ani is a protrusion of the mucous membrane 
through the anal orifice. It frequently occurs in feeble children. 
The palliative treatment is to return the bowel as gently as pos- 
sible, and afterwards to retain it in its place by wearing a belt 
with a pad and elastic support. Sometimes, toough rarely, a 
surgical operation is necessary. 

An'ville, Jean Baptiute Bourguignon d*, perhaps the 
greatest of P'rench geographers, was born at Paris in 1697. He 
was particularly versed in ancient and classical geography, and 
he devoted his whole life to this his favourite science. His first 
production was a map of ancient Greece, published when he was 
only fifteen. His map of Italy, for which he was especially 
famed, was published in 1743. Altogether, he published 104 
maps on ancient, and 106 on modem, gcograpW. A. died in 
1782. His valualde collection was bought by Louis XVI. for 
the Royal Library in 1779. But his geographical treatises are 
no less admirable for their time, full of erudition, and of curious, 
exact, and searching criticism. The works of A., announced by 
M. de Mannc in 1 S06, were to be in 6 vols., with maps drawn 
up from the designs of A. himself ; but the death of M. df 
Manne in 1832 arrested the publicnlion at the second volume. 

Anwa'ri, a celebrated Persian poet of the X2th c., bom in 
the province of Khorassan, and educated at toe Mansur College 
at Tus. The stoiy of his sudden rise to fame is highly romantic. 
A grand procession of the Seljukide sultan, Sanjar, at Tus, so 
dazzled the young poet that he passed the night in writing a 
poem descriptive of the pageant. Next morning toe poem was 
presented to the sultan, who was so pleased with the production 
that he placed its author among his courtiers. A. had now 
ample time to cultivate his art, and he wrote many beautiful love- 
songs {j[haxels\ and several .striking but lavishly ornate pane- 
gyrics, besides elegies and satires or kasidas. He also addicted 
himself to the study of astrology. lie died at Balkh in Z2Q0 or 
1201, whither he had been forced to withdraw owing to toe 
failure of one of his astrological predictions. 

Aonlaganj'i a town in the British district of Bareilly, N.W. 
Provinces, India, 150 miles W. of Delhi. It has a large bazaar 
and an increasing trade. Pop. (1871) 9947. 

. A'oriBt (or Or. indefinite), a tense of the Greek verb which 
expresses an action undefined as to time. The use of this tense 
gives great animation to narrative. 

Aor'ta, the chief or main artery originating from the left 
ventricle of the heart in mammals and birds, and which, torough 
its branches, distributes the pure or arterial blood throughout toe 
body. In man, the A. arises from toe upper and back port of 
toe left ventricle. It then ascends forwards to the right, and 
then curves backwards to the left, thus forming an arch known as 
toe arch of the A, It turns over the left br^hns (or left main 
division of the windpipe), and passes in an oblique manner from 
toe breast-bone toward toe spine. It then descends vertically 
in front of the spine on toe left gide^ and at toe levd of the fourth 
lumbar vertebra divides into the two common iliac arte^fes, which, 
together with their branches, supply the lower parts of tho 
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bo^ vfiik Uood. In blxds the A. tnina over the right Instead 
of onr the left bronchus, as in man. The arch of the A. gifts 
off the left canf&t artery^ the left subclavian ariety^ the 

innamiuate artery (which shortly divides into the right subclavian 
and right common carotid arteries), and the two coronary 
arkries wMch supply the heart itself with blood. The entrance 
to the A. is guarded by three membranous daps or valves, pre- 
" tenting regurgitation of the blood into tlie left ventricle, and 
termed the sendlunar valves of the A. In the foetus before birth, 
the pulmonary artery and A. commumcate by means of the 
ductus arteriosus; this communication becoming obliterated soon 
after birth. The A. in the chest gives off the bronchial arteries 
supplying the lungs ; the oesophageal arteries supplying the gullet, 
and the tutercostals distributed to the walls of the chest. The 
abdominal A. gives off the two phrenic arteries^ or those of the 
diaphragm or "midriff ; ’ the car/rac axis supplying the spleen, 
liver, and stomach ; the superior mesenteric and inferior mesen- 
teric arteries for the intestines ; the renals and supra rcnals for 
the kidneys; the spermatic for the reproductive and urinary 
organs ; and the lumbar arteries for the walls of the abdomen in 
the region of the loins. The caudal artery is a small branch 
which is abortive in man, but is contmued into the taily in the 
lower animals. 

JLon'ta (corruption of Augusta), the chief town of a district 
of the same name in the province of Turin, N. Italy, situated on 
the left bank of the Dora-baltea, near the base of Mount St Ber- 
nard. It is neat and well built, and possesses a handsome town- 
hall and a fine cathedral. A. was the ancient capital of the 
Salassi, a brave mountain race, who fiercely opposed Appius 
Claudius (143 B.c.) when cntcung Gaul. The Romans under 
Augustus rebuilt the town, naming it Augusta Prsetoria, and it 
StlU abounds with many splendid architectural remains. A. is 
the birthplace of Anselm, Archbishop of Canteibury ; and St Ber- 
nard de Menthon, founder of the well-known hospice that beais 
his name, was for some time archdeacon heie. It has consider- 
able trade m leatlier, cheese, and wine ; and m the vicinity are 
the extensive mines and noted baths of St Didier. Pop. (1870) 

$958. 

▲oodad Sheep {Ammotragus tragelaphi*s\ a species of 
sheep, occupying an intermediate position between ^neep and 
goats, found in the mountainous parts of N. Africa, from Barbary 
to Al^sinia. It does not possess the lachrymal sinuses of the 
sheep, but like the latter forms, it is provided with a gland placed 
between the hoofs. I'lie body-colour is reddish-brown, and the 
ftont of the body is coveted with a quantity of thick hair, iirhich 
gives to the fore parts a singular and massive appeal ance. It 
exists in small heras, and is of fierce disposition. The horns are 
of large size, and curved outwardly. 

Apa'fi, Kichael I., Prince of Transylvania, was boin 
in 1^8, of noble family. He fought with Prince George 11 . 
against the Poles m 1656, but was captured by the Taitars under 
Mohammed Girai. .Shortly after liis release he was created 
Prince of Transylvania (1661) by the influence of Ah Pasha, the 
Turkish generalissimo under Sultan Mahmoud IV. Suppoited 
by the Ottoman power, A. enjoyed a tranquil reign, and acquired 
fresh possessions. He threw off his allegiance to the Puite after 
its defeat at the siege of Vienna (16S3), and was taken under 
imperial protection. Grief at the death of his wife, Anna Bor- 
nemitza (t688), is said to have brought on sufferings fiom which 
he died in 1690, just as the Tuiks were on the point of entering 
Transylvania to punish him for his perfidy. His son, Michael 
II., at once ascended the throne. 1 he Turkisli forces were for 
a rime successful, but all the places taken were finally regained 
by the help of the imperial troops. The young prince of Tran- 
sylvania, discouraged, probably, by his short and stormy reign, 
was induced to port with his dominions to Austria for a pension 
of 18,000 O'* 15,000 florins. He died childless at Vienna, Feb- 
niaiy 1, 1713. 

This word occurs occasionally in Scotch law- 
books, as simifying the assignment of crown ]gnds apd feudal 
fights to princes of the royal family. It has probably been 
boimrcdmm the French kiw, in which it is a technical term. 

^ .AyWWn* & town In the provinoe of Bacs-Bodrog, Hungary, 
jisaCI^ CT baoWof the Danube, 15 miles S.W. of Zombor, and 


130 S* of Pesth. It has soiSe tiade in hemp^ ulk, wood, and 
madder, and much silk ft pxodimed in the AeighbouniocML Pop, 
(1869) 9053, mostly German. 

Ap'atite is the name of a mineral containing plion>hatd of 
lime, CosPsOs or 3CaO,PiO0, together with chlonde and fluoride 
of calcium. It ft found in Great Britain, in the tin veins of St 
Michael's Mount, Cornwall, and m Devonshire ; also in Franca^ 
Germany, Norway, and America, and in large quantities in Spain. 


aitificial manure. For this purpose A. ft ground to powder and 
treated with sulphuric acid. This acid precipitates two-lhirds 
of the lime present as phosphate, in the form of sulphate of lime 
(gypsum), whilst soluble superphosphate remains. 

3CaO,PaOB + 8HfiO,SO, « CaO, 211 * 0 , PjOe + 8CaO,SOs 


Phosphate of 
lime. 


Sulphuric 

acid. 


Supemhosphate Sulph 
of lime. of lin 



Ape, the name applied to the higher Quadrumana or mon« 
keys, which are included in the sections CynocephaH (baboons 
and mandrills) and Anthropomor* 
pht (gorillas chimpanzees gibbons 
and orangs). The tail m these 
forms is rudimentary or wanting. 

See Monkeys, Quadrumana, 

&c. 

Ap'eldoom, a small village, 
centie of a manufactunng district . , 
m the province of Gelderland, 

Netherlands, 17 miles N. of Arn- Mandrill Baboon, 

hem, and connected by means of a 

canal with a branch of the Yssel. The district has forty two 
paper-factories, several copper-foundnes, and many corn-mills, 
and cames on, besides, an active transit trade. Near A. is the 
Looy a royal hunting lodge. Pop. of the commune (1870), 
12,661; but of the village itself, only 1853. 

A-Ul'es, the most famous painter of antiquity, flourished 
between 352 and 308 B.c, Ilis father's name was Pythias, and 
though accounts vary as to bis birth])lace, the best acci edited is 
that which makes him a native of Colophon, in Asia Minor. He 
studied first at Fphesu , then at Amphipolis, and last at Sicyon, 
becoming thus acquainted with the excellences of the different 
schools. A. was the close friend of Alexander the Great, hav- 
ing lived for some time at the couit of his father Philip. He 
thereafter visited Rhodes, Cos, Alexandiia, and Ephesus. lift 
Venus Anadyomene was the piide of ancient art. It repre- 
sented the goddess rising from the sea, the drops falling round 
her like a transparent silver veil. Though he sur|)assed all his 
conlemporarics in grace, he did not hesitate to attempt the 
heroic, and his representation of Alexander wielding the thundciv 
bolt greatly pleased Alexander himself. A. was an indefatig- 
able student of his ait ; hence the origin of the famous proverb, 
Nulla dies sine Itnea (* No day without its line *). He was just to 
the ments of his contemporaries, and freely acknowledged the 
departments in which they excelled himself. He was amenable 
to criticism, and altered a riioe at the suggestion of a cobbler ; 
but when the same critic ascended to the leg, A. told him to 
stick to his last ; hence the proverb, Ne sutor supra crepidam. 
In honour of this exquisite genius, the art of painting was called 
Ars Apellea, 

Ap'ennmes (Lat. Mons Apenninus or Apenmus, probably 
connected with the Cymric Celtic Pen, a ‘head* or 'hill;' 
comp. Pen^vant Range, /l&»-dus, /k»-nigant, &c. The Gaelic 
Celtic is Ben^ as Ben Lomond, Ben Ledi, &c.), a range of 
mountains stretching the enti’-e length of Italy, between and 
44" 33' N. lat., and 7” 40^ and 18" 20' E. long. It ft a branch 
of the great Alpine system, with which it is connected at the Cot 
de Tendo, in the province of Coni. Under the name of the 
Ligurian A. it paw encircles the Gulf of Genoa ; it then con- 
tinues E. beyond Florence, forming the watershed between the 
latter and the valley of the Po ; thence, taking a southerly direc- 
tion, it becomes the watershed of the peninmla, and terminates 
in the island of Sidly. The chain ft divided by modem 
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into (f) iMk A.i frdb the Maritime Alpi at the 
€01 4 e Tcoda to the' Ban of Sorgo San SepolcrOi the 
horaer of Ifnaipanyi (a) Central A., from Arezco to the river 
Seaeam ; (;|) Simth A^ from the valley of the Pescara to Cape 
Spariivmktoj .and (4) Insular A., or Sicilian range. Towards 
rile Adriatic coast the A. ere precipitous, but on the W. side 


^ reaching the rich Italian plains through a 

aeifel‘ of lower xanm known generally as the Sub-Afentunes. '—AgraphiaT Such a person, when ask( 
Zn K, Italy the Ligurian A. are so close upon the Gulf of scrawls an unmeaning mass of letters, 1 
. Genoa that they onfy send a few streams down to the coast ; conscious of the demct Such cases 
but on the N. side t(m many large rivers which contribute to common objects, calling a spoon a fori 
the Po, after flowing through the plains of Piedmont and symptom of cerebral disorder, and probab 
Emilia. The main chain of the A. forms to the W. the basins to be beneficial See Insanity. 
of the Amo, Tiber, Garigliano, and Voltumo ; while on the K 
side numerous mountain torrents rush down the steep ravines 
which open out on the Adriatic, but there are no basins of any 
breadth till we reach the province of Apulia. The average height 
of the entire A. is about 4000 feet ; but in the higmands of 
Abmzzo it reaches 7000 feet, while in the N. it sinks to 3500. 

Tbe Gran Scsso dTtalia (* Grand Rock of Italy ’), in the province 
ofTeramOfis the highest peak in the whole range, rising to a 
height of about 10,000 feet. Two of tlie great European volcanoes, 

Vesuvius and Etna (q. v. ), belong to the chain, which, for the 
most part, is continuous ; but which in the S. is crossed by many 
rugged gorges and fertile valleys. The geological formation 
varies greatly. While the Secondary Limestones of the Jura occur 
most mquently, there are the Tertiary beds of the Sub- A., 
transition clay-slate in abundance, and the recent lav.as and 
scorise of Vesuvius and Etna. The Roman and Neapolitan A. 
are universally celebrated for their extensive quarries of the 
finest marble. None of the heights rise to the level of the snow- 
line, but the lofty peaks of the Abruzzi and Lunigiana are 
covered with snow from October till May. In general the entire 
range presents a naked, dreary appearance, in great part due 
to the comparative scarcity of water ; but at the Riviera of 
Genoa, the Gulf of Naples, and wherever water is plentiful, 
the lower slopes of the mountains are clad in almost tropical 
vegetation. Chestnuts, oaks, and corn-fields are often found at 
an elevation of 300 feet, while in tlic valleys beneath flourish 
myrlles, oranges, Indian figs, and gigantic agaves. 

Apenra'de, the capital of a district of the same name in the 
Prussian province of Slesvig-Holstein, lies in an inlet of the 
Little Belt. It has a good harbour, con.sider.iblc shipping, and 

extensive fisheries. The Wends destroyed A. in iij 8, and it . j j ■ .1 . -tm 

suffered severely in 1848 on the insur^tion of the duchies, thus reduced in the autumn. 7 bese cop, 
There are beantiful environs, and near A. stands the ancient wln.W 

castle of Brundlund, built (1411), on the site of a siiU more 

^ invariably female in sex. This 

Ap6t'al0UB, a term applied to flowers in which the petals or ‘fruitful virgins' similarly produce youni 
corolla are absent, and also extended to flowers having neither access to the moles, the young being as 
calyx nor corolla, although Achlamydeous (lit. * covcrless *) is females. As many as ten or eleven g« 
the proper term to apply in the latter case. kind will thus be produced ; until, when ^ 

Aplumip'tera, an order of Holometabolic ('complete 
metamorphosis ’) insects, in whidi the wings are of rudimentary 

nature, Sd exist in the form of scales or plates on the hinder ^^tch. m thejucc^ig 
thoracic segments. Tlie mouth is suctorial in its nature. To 

this group the fleas (/Vr/ 4 r»Vfe) belong, and of this family the ^ ^ 

comi^n lea {JPUlex Mans) is a famffiar species. The Chigoe ’^‘th males. 

(q. V.) {PuUx penetrans) of S. America and the W. Indian Islands Apho'nia. This term means loss of v 
burrows beneath the skin of the feet, and causes troublesome and partial. Voice is produced by vibration 
painful sores. These insects live parasitically upon various ,aembrane in the larynx termed the vocal 
anitnols. ^ structure composed of cartilages more o 

AplUii'niB |s loss of speech dependent on disease of the brain, other by the action of muscles which are 
It is not simply loss of voice, which may be caused by disease of Any disease affecting this mechanisin cau 
the larynx ; nor loss the power of articulation, which may be voice. When the nervous supply is interl 
the result of disease of the mouth or lips; but it is loss of the functinnal ; when the vocal cords are thic 
power of expressing ideas by means of words. A. is sometimes or by tumours or warty growths, the disea 
trimsitory, bnt in many instances of brain disease it becomes The diagnosis of the disease is mode by i 
penmment It may be complete or partial ; that is, there is an scope (q. v.), by the aid of which the o 
entile Iom of words as connected with ideas, or only the loss of The treatment depends on the cause. If 
a few. frequently A. is associated with hemiplegia, that is, as in common hoarseness, a mustard pla 
paimSyris of one side of the body. Post-mortem examination has be beneficial ; if due to tumours or growl 
shown tiiatitt the great . majority of cases of A. morbid changes must be removed ; if caused by chronic i 
•re found U the riUid left ^tal convolution of the brain. Dr ation, the ai^lication, by means of a bn 
Bastion, of Uniyerrity College^ London, has grouped all cases of of nitrate of silver (40 grains to the 01 


Ainto three dasses^ as follower (L) Those Iriio can but 
cannot speak oe UfrUe ; that ki to^rriie pwwer of co-ofdinatiiig 
the idea with the muscular actione necMsaiy for ^peaking or 
writing is abolished— proper. This Is riie most common cuuw. 
(2. ) Those who can think and ivrite^ but cannot spea^Apkmia, 
In these cases the mind is utta6hcted, and there is usually no 
paralysU. (3.) Those who can think and specsk^ bht cannot write 
— Agraphia. Such a person, when asked to Write a sentence, 


scrawls an unmeaning mass of letters, vriiile he may be quite 
conscious of the demet Such cases confuse the names of 
common objects, calling a spoon a fork, and so on. A. is a 
symptom of cerebral disorder, and probably no treiftment is likely 
to be beneficial See Insanity. 

Aphelion (Gr. apo, from ; heliost the sun) is the most dis* 
tant point of a planet's or comet’s orbit from the sun; the nearest 
point being called the perihelion. Formerly the Anomaly (q. \ . ) 
was measured from tbe A. ; but since the knowledge of comets 
has been so greatly extended, and as their aphelia are quite out 
of sight, the anomaly is now taken from the perihelion. 

Aphla, the scientific name of the plant-lice belong^g to 
the Hemiptorus order of insects, and included in the section 
Homoptera of that order. They are small insects, both sexes being 
ordinarily wingless, or occasionally provided wiUi four membranous 
ivings. The beak or rostrum sjjriugs from the under part of the 
head or breast. The tarsi consist of two joints, and are pro- 
vided with two claws. The body is pear-shaped, and at its 
hinder portion possesses a glandular structure, which secretes a 
sweet juice of which ants are extremely fond. See Ant. The 
aphides live upon plants, congregating m immense numbers, and 
sucking the plant-juices, thus frequently causing a blight, and the 
death of the trees or shrubs. The rose-trees, hop-plants, turnip, 
cabbage, bean, and many other plants are infested, each by a 
distinct species. The A. rosa^ of the rose-tree ; the bean A 
{A.fahee); the A. kumuli of the hop; A, brassica of the cal> 
bage and turnip ; A. lanigera, or woolly A. of America — the 
American * blight ’ of apple-trees— are .all familiar species of 
these insects. The bop crop, indeed, dates its yearly uncertainty, 
failure, or success from the more or less destructive effects of 
these pests. The potato A. {A. vastator) is another familiar 
form. Green is a common colour among plant-lice, the A. of 
the bean being coloured black. The aphides exemplify in a re- 
markable manner the reproductive phenomena, known under the 
name of Parthenogenesis (rp v.) Winged males and females are 
thus produced in the autumn. These copulate, and produce eggs 
which lie dormant all winter, but develop into female forms only, 
in the ensuing spring. These wingless females, or ‘ fruitful vir* 
gins ’ as they are called, produce living young without the in- 
fluence of the male^ their offspring being invariably wingless, 
and as invariably female in sex. Tliis second generation of 
‘fruitful virgins’ similarly produce young viviparously, without 
access to the moles, the young being as before wingless, and 
females. As many as ten or eleven generations o\ a similar 
kind will thus be produced ; until, when the succeeding autumn 
comes round, males and females appear in the last brood of the 
‘fruitful virgins,’ and these males and females produce eggs from 
which, in the succeeding siting, fertile virgins will again be 
produced. Parthenogenesis thus means the development or pto<« 
duction of new individuals from females which have had no 
copulation with males. 

Apho'nia. This term means loss of voice, either complete or 
partial. Voice is produced by vibrations of two thin tol 42 of 
membrane in the laiynx termed the vocal cords. The lavyux b 
a structure composed of cartilages more or less movable on each 
other by the action of muscles which are suppEed with nerves. 
Any disease affecting this mechanism causes more or less loss of 
voice. When the nervous supply is interfered with, A. is termed 
functinnal ; when the vocal cords are thickened by inflamttsation, 
or by tumours or warty growths, the disease is said to be organic. 
The diagnosb of the disease is mode by means Of the Laryngo- 
scope (q. V.), by the aid of which the cords can be examined. 
The treatment depends on the cause. If due to catarrh or cold, 
as in common hoarseness, a mustard plaster to the throat may 
be beneficial ; if due to tumours or growths on tbe cords, these 
must be removed ; if caused by chronic mflammation and ulcer- 
ation, the application, by means of a brush, of a strong solution 
of nitrate of silver (40 grains to the ounce) is bevncial. In 
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, aftimtoed CAMS of pationti loae ^ir voice iiom tobcr^ 

ndcesKtion of the lennu;. Such ceses m hopeless. A 
of A»f known BS ayspkoma ckncorum^ or clergyxnan's 
eoie tmoa^ is common amongst imblic apeakers of all dasses. 
It Is sometimes nervous, bnt usually is caused by congestion, 
inflammation, or relaxation of the mucous membrane of the 
huynx, produced by excessive use of the organ. Rest, change of 
■ir, and the local application of nitrate of silver, is the best treat- 
meat in these cases. 

Aph'oiiam (Gr. apkwismos^ a definition), a short, pithy say- 
ing, comprehending an important truth ; as, ' Delays breed re- 
morse.* 

Apbtodin'iaos are medicines which excite or increase the 
sexuu powers. Many substances said to have this effect have 
AO spei^c action on the sexual organs, but merely excite the ima- 
gination. Sudh substances are musk, castoreum, ambergris, the 
allyl oils, obtained from Cruciferous plants, such as the onion, 
leek, horse-radish, &a, and opium and Indian hemp. Cantha- 
rides and turpentine- occasionally excite the genital organs ; but 
the only true sexual stimulants are those which promote the 
healthy nutrition of the tissues, such as iron, quinine, phosphorus, 
nuz vomica, and strychnine. See An aphrodisiacs. 

Aphxodi'te, the Greek name of the Goddess of Love, whom 
the Romans called Venus; under which heading the origin and 
development of the myth will be traced. The name A., also in 
poetry Aphrogeneia^ is Greek, and means * foam-born,* because 
the goddess was said to have sprung from the bright foam of the 
sea. Her festivals, named Aphrodisia^ included impure mysteries, 
the main actors in which were prostitutes. 

Aphrodi'te, a genus of worms belonging to the order 
ErranAa of the Annelidan class (see Annelida), which genus in- 
cludes those forms popularly known as ^ sea-mice. ’ These worms 
possess somewhat oval bodies, the jointed back l)eing covered with 
a double row of overlapping scales or plates, termed elytra or 
Muama, Beneath these plates the gills are contained, and water 
tor the purpose of breaming is admitted and expelled by the 
elevation or depression of these plates. The upper part of the 
digestive system can be protruded like a proboscis. The head 
U small, and pointed with eyes and tentacles. The bristles or 
setae fringpng the body are of laige size, and exhibit the most 
gotgeous iridescent hues and metallic lustre, rendering the sea- 
mice objects of exceeding beauty. ApkrodUa hispida is a familiar 
species. 

Aph^tliaB is the name given in medicine to the disease called 
thrush. It consists of small, round, white specks or elevations 
scattered over the tongue and mucous membrane of the mouth. 
The disease occurs specially in infants, but occasionally it may 
be seen in old persons, when it is usually associated with a grave 
disorder of the alimentary apparatus terminating in death. In 
some forms of A. minute filaments and spores of microscopic 
fungi are found — the Leptoihtix buccalis and Oidium albicans. 
The treatment consists of cleanliness, and the application to the 
lining of the mouth of borax mixed with honey or glycerine. 

Apia'oean, another name for the natural order Umbellifera 
(q. V.) 

Apiary. See Beb. 

Apioiii% 3 ff 8 ffeuB<HibiiiB, a Roman epicure who flourished 
under Tiberius. His inventive faculty in the culinary art was 
txhwstless. Having squandered upwards of;^8oo,ooo in minis* 
terihg to his ruling passion, and fearing that, having only 
left, he should have to be content with common fare, 
he hanged himself. Two other persons of this name are men- 
tioned in history, one of whom lived in the time of Pompey, and ; 
the other in the time of Trajan. The Roman cookery-book De 
CaqumariOt seu de Obsoniis et Condinientis^ though bearing | 
me name of A., was not written by any of the three, but by a 
sairtain CceUns, who judidously prefixed to his composition the I 
naiSiei of the greatest gourmand iff antiquity. It was edited by 
lAter (LondT 1705), Almeloveen (Amst. 1709), and Bemhold 

4 A^ *787-9*)* 

a Greek gcaminarUm who flourUheS in the first 
wf of the 1st c. A.D., was bom at Oasis, in Libya, and 
Mdijed at Alexandria imaer Apollonius, who inspired him with 
a'loyo fqr llomec. He mbsequently taught ihetoric at Rome, 

iU > ' ' ' 


and from his leqaad^ and bosxtfidneii ims diiSed by ttteffrfr 
*the cymbal of the woriA* His works are sow wmst ooxih 
pletely lost He wrote a work bn the text of Hornet 
attained oonsidemble reputatiott and authority, and works on 
Egypt, and against the Jews. This last work brought him under 
the notice of Josephus, who attributes hli death to a disease 
the result of debauchery. From his book on Egyp^ Attlus 
Gcllius has drawn his world-famous story of AudfSSm and the 
Liau, 

A'jrie (Egypt Ifapi, a name doubtless connected with Hfipi, 
the Egyptian name for the Nile), the bull of Memphis, an EgyP' 
tian god, the symbol and visible incarnation of Osiris (q. v.) Two. 
sanctuaries and a large court were set apart for him in the temple 
of Ptah, where he gave oracles, and received the homage of' 
his attendants. The new-bom bull, that was really A., was. 
discovered by certain marks: according to some, four; acceding 
to others (/Elian, for example), as many as twenty-nine. , All, 
however, agree os to the following signs : The animal must 
be black, have a white triangular spot on its forehead, a 
white crescent-shaped spot on iu right side, and a Imot resem- 
bling a beetle under its tongue, llie days of his discovery and 
birth were festivals; the day of his death filled Egypt with 
woe. He was not permitted to live longer than twenty-five 
years. When he reached this age, he was secretly put to death, 
and buried in a sacred well. If he died earlier, he was solemnly 
buried in the Temple of Serapis. His worship was certainly at 
first connected with the sacred river, for the Apis Naialist or 
annual festival of the discovery of the god-calf, coincided with 
the rising of the waters of tlie Nile. Later on A. was merely 
the animal sacred to Osiris, who himself was called, according 
to Strabo, * the bull of the under-world.' Still later he became 
*one and the same with Osiris himself;’ and last of all, when 
it was sought to etherialise the nature-worship of the land, the 
myth of A. was twisted to symbolise the astronomical and phy- 
sical systems of the Egyptians. 

A'pis. See Bee. 

A'pium, a genus of Umbelliferous plants. See Celery* 

Aplacen'tal Mamma'lia, a name applied to the two lower 
orders of mammals {Monotremala^ represented by the ornithor- 
hyp'-VEs and echidna; and Marsupialia^ represented by the 
kangaroos, opossums, &c.) on account of the young of these 
forms being unconnected with the mother before birth, by means 
of a Placenta (q. v.) 01; * after-birth.’ All mammsdia, ot^r than 
those included in the two above orders, possess such a vascular 
connection with the mother, and are hence termed placental 
mammals. 

Aplaaa'tio'LenB (Gr. a, without ; plants deviation) is a lens 
so constructed as to be quite free from spherical aberration. See 
Aberration. 

Aplys'ia, a genus of Gasteropodous mollusca, popularly 
knovrn as the | sea-hares,’ and forming the type of th^e family 
Aplysiada, This family belongs to the Opisthobranchiate Gastero- 
poda, or those in which the gills exist towards the rear of 
body. In the Aplysiada the animals are slug-like ; the ihell 
being rudimentary, and concealed beneath the mantle. The 
tentacles are very large, and are turned backwards like earn, 
whence the suggestion of the popular name of sea-hares. 
These forms feed upon seaweeds, and are common around the 
coasts of Britain, They emit a fluid, coloured purple or violeti 
from the mantle, when they are irritated. This fluid was fo^ 
merly thought, but erroneously so, to be poisonous in its nature ; 
the ancients using these forms in their spells.^ A, d^kms^ 
A, inca, &c.,Rre familiar species. 

Apnee'a is the name given to the sensation of want ol 
breath. Its cause is probably due to the presence of qn txctn 
of carbonic acid in the blood, which acts on the nervous centres 
governing respiration. Great difficulty in breathing In disease 
is called dyspnesa, and if a patient can breathe only tlie 
body is er^ the condition is termed orthopneea. 

Apoo’olypae. {See Revelation o? St John. 
Apooalyp'tio Number. See Antichrist. 

Apooai'poue, a term applied in botany to finlts 
of a single carpel, as in the pea ; or leferal caxpds disonited, oi 
in the ewumbme* 
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A a PooQ (W.), ‘little by little^' a mtutcal term* 

fierip^twei, er tbe Apoo'rpite. ’ i- ^ 
it/km, Th» Gr. afioetyf^ means properly *liidden« secret^' tbm 1 
^fparicw‘ Die use of the vord came first into vogue among i 
the heretical sects of the early Christian Church, who applied it ' 
to various hooka which they asserted were the productions of 
certw holy personaps^ whose names they bore, and had been 
obtained by means of a secret tradition. The name was retained 
by ecdesiiuitical writers, partly with the sense given to it by the 
heretics themselyeB of setra and mysterums, but also with a scorn- 
ful sense of spurious (^e, not written by their alleged authors) 
and heretical. The modem meaning, ‘uncanonicav dates pro- 
perly, as will appear, from the age of the Reformation. 

u* TAiir huioty. The Hebrew Canon, which was strictly pre- 
served by the Tews in Palestine, was identical with that of our 
authorise verBion. But among the Greek-speaking Jews at Alex- 
andria and elsewhere, the limits of the Canon had not been exactly 
fixed. In the Greek translation of the LXX. several books of 
the Hebrew Canon received additions, several later books not 
in the Hebrew Canon were translated, and others were written 
in Greek. In the Christian Church, from ignorance of Hebrew, 
the LXX. came to be almost universally used, or, in tlie Western 
I Church, a Latin version made from it ; and thus tlie practice 
arose of using, as sacred and canonical, books which had no 
place in tlie Hebrew Canon. Still, attempts were made to form 
more definite views about the Canon (q. v.) The Greek Church, 
at the Council of Laodicea (360 decided to exclude the A. 
altogether. In the West, one section of the Church wished the A. 
included in the Canon, and at the Council of Carthage (397 a.d.) 
a decree was passed making some of them at least canonical 
(Wisdom of Solomon, The Wisdom of Jesus, Tobit, Judith, and 
the two Maccabees); while another section, headed by Jerome, 
held them to be inferior to the other books, but deserving to be 
read in churches for the edification of the people. The question 
thus remained undecided for the whole Church till the Reforma- 
tion. The Roman Catholic Church, by a decree of the Council 
of Trent, classed the A. along with the canonical books ds all 
deserving of equal authority, with the exc'^ption of the Prayer of 
Manasses and the two books of Maccabees. The Protestant 
Churches unanimously adopted the pure Hebrew Canon ; only, 
Luther published the A. along with ms Bible as books * which are 
not of like worth wiUi Holy Scripture, yet are good and useful 
to be read ;* an example which was followed by the Clutrch of 
England. The Calvinistic Churches hav# treated the matter 
more strictly, and by them the A. S. have been altogether ignored. 

The name A. is also given, but less accurately, to a class of 
writings which arose out of the canonical literature of the New 
Testament, and which concern themselves mainly, though not 
exclusively, with the history and doctrine of the new religion. 
They are divisible into three heads; (1) The A. Gospels ; (2) the 
A. Acts of the Apostles ; (3) the A. Revelations or Apocalypses. 
None of these have ever obtained canonical rcco^ition, and 
it is impossible to speak positively regarding their age or their 
authors. Most of them exist only in mediaeval MSS.; but it is 
pretty clear from internal evidence that they were composed at a 
very early dale. Of the twenty-two A. Gospels, the most im- 
portant are I'he Protevangdium ofyames^ The Gospel of Thomas^ 
The Gospel of Masy, The History of Joseph the Carpenter^ and 
' The Acts of Pilate, Some of these may reach back to the 2d c.; 
at any rate, from the 4lh c. down, allusions and references to 
particular incidents recorded in them are numerous. Some 
critics think the A. Acts of the Apostles are, in their first form, 
of earlier origin than the A. Gospels, Origen and Tertullian 
eeems to have been lamiliar wdth books of this description, and 
mention some of them by name, which may, or may not, how- 
ever, have been identic^ with what we nov/ possess. Of the 
thirteen documents thus classified, the chief arc The Acts of Peter 
, «pd Pml^ The Acts of Barnabas^ The Acts of PhUip, The Acts 
Y.dstdmOt The Acts of 7 homos. The Martyrdom of Bartho- 
h^nem, and The Ads of John, Regarding tlie A. Revelations, 
It la still more dUficult to pronounce an opinion. The MSS. are 
diaiacteriaed extreme variety of readings, and the text is pc- 
caaidnally very corrupt, Die most importar.t and interesting 
am The Afocat^ifse' of Mosa and The Apbcclypse of Esdras^ 
the, first, of whirii bdbnga rather to Old Testament literature; 
TJU Apocabpse iofPosU^ The Apocalypse of John, and 7 he As- 



If the A. written of 

edved at Teradona lemdt of Btorid they am yet deeply 
interesting and instructive. We tee bt riiese crude perfoTmances 
the natural growth of a vast fehgiout rcxmance^ eneirding^ as 
vrith a magic halo^ the lives and chameters of men whose real 
exploits had changed the face of the worid, and athrred the 
admiration and the awe of a converted empire^ See Tia* 
chendorfs Prolegomena to the A. literature of the New Testae 
ment (Leipz. iS73)f Clark’s Ante-Hicene ChrisHm Ishrasyf 
voL xvi. (Edin. 1870.) 

Apocyna'cesD, a natural order of Dicotyledonolis ooroBifibeal 
plants, embracing about lOp genera and 600 spedea, the most 
of which are natives of tropical countries. Some of the plantain 
the order vield edible fruits, others are used medicinally, while 
many of them are very poisonous. One of the most dosdly it 
Tanghinia venenata, the seeds of which supply tte fiUnoua 
Tanghin Poison (q. v.) The oleander (Nerium oUtmdse)^ 
common in the S. ot Europe, is also poisonous in all its parts. 
Death has resulted from eating its flowers. Tabemeemontatsa 
utilis is the Hya-hya or Cow-Tree (q. v.) of Demerara, the juice 
of which is used as milk. Urceola elastica, Vahea gummifera, and 
others, yield Caoutchouc (q, v.) Wrisfitia tinctoria yields a dye 
like indigo. Two species of Periwinkle (q. v.) ( yinca major osAl 
minor), found in Britain, are astringent and acrid. Allamanda 
caihartica, and others, arc emetic and cathartic. Apotynnm 
cannabinum, called Canadian hemp, yields a strong fibre. 

Ap'oda, * footless,* a term applied in zoology to various 
{^oups of animals to indicate the absence of the fore or hind 
limbs, or their homologies. Thus certain cirripedes (barnadea, 
&c.) among the Crustacea are termed A., from the absence of 
the cirri, which represent the limbs of other crustaceans. Cer- 
tain fishes {f.g,, sand-eels, eels), in which the ventral fins ate 
absent, are termed A. The blind worms or Caeciliadee (Am- 
phibia), in which feet are undeveloped! were formerly termed A. 

Ap'ogee (Gr. apo, from, and ge, the earth) denotes generally 
the furthest distance of any heavenly body firtm the earth ; but 
is now restricted in its application to the distances of the sun 
and moon. The shortest distance of these bodies from the earth 
is called the perigee^ 

ApoTda, a town in the ^nd duchy of Saxe-Weimar, 
Germany, on the Werlitz, 8 miles N.E. of Weimar. It is the 
industrial centre of the grand duchy, has extensive stocking 
manufactures (there are over 1100 looms), and is a station on the 
Thuiingian Railway. Pop. (1872) 10,507. Tlie castle of A*, 
together with a certain amount of landed property, was presented 
in 1633 to the University of Jena, in whose possession it still 
remains. 

ApoUina'ris, the Younger, son of A. the Eldei, a presbyter 
of Liodicea, was, according to Jerome and Rufinu^ Bishop of 
Laodicea in the latter part of the 4th c. From him the here^ 
styled Apollinarianism takes its name. He denied that Chiist 
had a rational human soul, aflinning that its place was supplied 
by the divine Logos or Word. As this seemed a denial oi the 
true human nature of Christ, it was repeatedly condemned — ^by 
the Council of Alexandria in 362, by council at Rome in 375 
and in 378, and by the G£cumenical Council of Constantinople, 
381 — ^bul the heresy extended widely over Syria. After the 
death of A., between 3S2 and 392 A.D., his followers formed two 
sects, the Vitalians and the Polcmeans; the latter of who^, 
regarding the divine and human natures of Christ as bltaidea 
into one substance, were styled ^nousiasioi. They were also 
adcused of (flesh- worship), and of (man- 

worship), because they deemed the two natures so intimately 
blended that the spiritualised body was a lemtimate objea ii 
adoration. Apollinarianism was entirely prohibited Ire imperial 
command in 428 a. d. Of the numerous vnritinn of A. there 
only remain a paraphrase of the Psalms, in Gre& hexameters, 
first published at Paris in 1552, and fra^ents of a commentary 
on St Luke, printed by Angelo Mai in his Classici Auctores 
(Rome, 1827). 

ApoU'o, one of the great divinities of the Greeks, waS^ 
according to Homer and Hesiod, the son of Zeus (*>theSky’) 
and Leto (* Shadow * or * Darkness *), though no birthplace it 
noted, unless an epithet of Homer, the meaning* of which is dis- 
puted, may be taken as implying that he was ‘bom In Lycia. 
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Oif ^ varioBS beliefs of later tunes in reference to this poin^ 
popular and generally leoeiyed was that, with his sister 
AHeinls, he was bom in the island of Delos. Both Lyda and 
DdoSi it maybe noted, signify the 'land of light* Leto^ it 
was said, driven from land to land by the jealousy of Hera, at 
last found shelter in Delos, where me brought forth A. and 
Artemis uxuler a palm at tlie foot of Mount Cynthua. The youth 
A», fed with nectar and ambrosia by Themi^ called at once for 
« lyre and bou^ declaring that henceforth he would reveal to 
men the will or Zeus. Powers apparently differing in kind are 
ascribed to A., but they are really separate manifestations of one 
and the same power* For example, A. punishes the wicked, 
as the god that bears the bow and arrows (hence, according to 
some, his name A.^ 'the destroyer,’ though the solar mythists 
explain it as meanmjg that the sun’s rays, when powerful, can 
destroy the life of animals and plants) ; consequently he is also 
the helpinjg god. Then he is the god of prophecy, song, and 
music, aermng his prophetic powers from Zeus, and communi- 
cating the prophetic gift to gods and men, while he cheers the 
feast of the gods with his phonninx. Again, he is the protector 
of docks and herds; and Anally, he founds cities and establishes 
constitutions. On the view that A. and Helios, or the sun>god, 
are identical— and the later Greek poets made no distinction 
between them — ^tlicse different attributes are seen to be duly 
connected. Where the worship of A. origioated lias been much 
discussed. Some are of opinion that it was introduced from 
£^pt Otfried Muller, on the other hand, thought that A. as 
* the averter of evil * was a Doric divinity, having the oldest seats 
of his worship at Tempe and Delphi, and that his worship was 
not introduced into Attica till the Ionian immigration. But all 
such conjecture are considered idle by the new school of com- 
p^tive mythologists, headed in England by Max Muller and 
Cox, who trace back with surprising ingenuity most of the cir- 
cumstantial details in the lives of the Greek deities to the 
misapprehension of the Agurative language used by the older 
Aryans in reference to solar phenomena. For a special appli- 
cation of this new principle to the myth of A., see Cox’s Manual 
^ Afyl/uflogy, pp, 48-55. ITie most famous oracles of A. in 
Hellenic lands were Delphi, where the Pythian games were held 
in his honour, Delos in the jFgean, and Claros and Patara in 
Asia Minor. The Komaiis introduced his worship as early as 
430 B.C, but as they had no counterpart to this brilliant and 
variously-gifted divinity in their own mythic system, they were 
forced to adopt his Greek name also. 

ApolFo Belyedere', a famous statue found at ancient 
Antium in 1503, and placed by Pope Julius 11 . in the Belvedere 
of the Vatican, whence its name. The Agure is nude, over life- 
size, and has long been regarded as the most beautiful type of 
manhood in existence. The artist is unknown, but the reign of 
Nero is Axed as the probable date of the work. 

ApoUodo’ruB, an Athenian painter, Aourished about 408 B.C., 
Improved colouring, and invented cliiarascuro, hence the epithet 
of Skiagrams (the 'shader’) applied to him.-^A. Of Daman- 
enn, architect, put to death 129 a.d., by Hadrian, for indiscreet 
criticism of a design sent him by the emperor. — ^A., a Greek 
mythographer, and ^mmarian, Aourished about 140 I1.C. 
The Bmiotheca alone of his numerous works is extant. It gives 
a terse account of the Greek. myths down to the heroic age. In 
1782-83 Heyne published an edition of it at Gbltingen, of which 
a second ma improved edition appeared in 1S03. 

ApoUo’niun. — i. A. Dyncolos ('ill-tempered’), of Alex- 
andria, the Arst who systematised grammar, and so called by 
Priscian the prinee of grammarians^ belonged to the 2d c., 
and to the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. Most of his 
works are lost. The Arst edition of those that have come down 
to us was published at Venice in 1495, latest and best is 
that of Belter (Bcrl. 181}). His son, .^lius Herodian, was as 
famous a gmmmailan as A. himself. — 2. A., son of Archcbulus, 
auriior of a Hoiheric lexicon, sAU extant (of which a good 
edition ww published by Bekkcr, Berl. 1833), born at Alex- 
. andrU, and lived in the time of Augustus. — 3. A. Melon, 
rhetoric at Rhodes, lectured at Rome, aud^was the 
;fa)jt 3 ier of Cicero.— 4, A. of Perga <240' B.C.), a mathemati- 
em,, kUowa ^ antiquity as the ' Great Geometer,' was the 
numerous works, all of which .ate now lost^ except a 
JtmtiMr bn SeeHot^^ part of which is in Greeks and pah in 


an Axubic tiaiiBlarioiL Tim best edition of the Candr < 

that Halley (OxA i7lo).«-5* A. of BhodAUt bomabosEtAC.* 
235, instructed m Us youth Callimachus^ though aftevwairiu 
they cherished deep and mutual antipathy. The epic . of A., 
styled the Afgmumtka, a work of labour rather than of gettiua^ 
though not without many beautiful passages, which gmeeful^ 
imitate the simplicity and naturalness of Homei:^ had luany 
admirers among the Romans. The beat edition is that of ' 
Wellauer (Leipz. 1828, 2 vols, 8vo), with va^ms readings 
and short notes. 

ApoUo’niiiB, of Ty'ana» in Cappadodi^ Ibom four years 
B.C., a Pythagorean philosopher, half mystic, half impostor, 
who prete*'ded to supernatu^ power^ and was commonly re- 
garded as a magician. He travelled in Asia Minor, disputing 
upon divine rites, and twenty years later be consulted the Magi 
at Babylon on his road to India. In India he met with Jarchi^ 
the chief Brahmin, from whom he received such instruction in 
things divine as induced him to claim miraculous powers and 
a knowledge of futurity. After much travel, in the course of 
which he mixed himself up with political movements, he was 
tried for participating in an insurrection against Domitian, but 
acquitted. Plis last years were spent at Ephesus as a teacher of 
the doctrines of Pythagoras, and here he died at the age of nearly 
100. A. claims notice principally from the attempts made by 
Ilierocles, in the 3d c., to set up his miracles as rivals to those 
of Christ — attempts renewed in England by Blount and X^ord 
Herbert, and in France by Voltaire. The writings of A. were 
numerous, and a list of them has been preserved ; but the only 
authentic one that has come down to us is the Apology, preserved 
by Philostratus, who wrote his life about two centuries after A. 
was dead. 

ApoUo'niufl, of Tyre, the title of a Greek metrical romance, 
of which the original lias been lost, ibough numerous mediaeval 
versions and adaptations exist in most of the European languages. 
One of the very earliest was a version into the English of the 
1 ith c. The adventures of A. himself, of his wife, and of his 
daughter, and of their happy reunion after apparenilv hopeless 
separation, arc minutely described. There are no fewer than 
three Latin versions, one of which is printed in the Gesta 
Bomanorttm- This subject is treated by Gower in his Confessio 
Amanlis,^. Jit hy Shakespeare in his Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 
Three EngU.sh stories, based on a French version of A, of T, 
were published in 1510, 1576, and 1607. The Spanish version, 
which dates from tlfo X3th c., was republished at Paris as late 
as 1842. The Germans possess the story in various forms, the 
oldest reaching back to the 13th or 14th c. 

Ap'olog^e, a fable or story, intended to convey some useful 
moral, differs from a parable, which must have an air of proba- 
bility, in employing brutes and inanimate objects as the interlo- 
cutors. ^sop’s fables are excellent examples of the A. See the 
A. of Jotham, Judges ix. 7-15. Tlie A, has long been a 
favourite vehicle of instruction for the young, and is a favourite 
form of composition with Easterns. 

ApoVogy, now used as synonymous with excuse, was ori- 
ginally the title of a book defending certain opinions or doctrines, 
as Tcrtullian’s A. for the Christians, Apologetic works were 
numerous in the early stages of Christianity ; indeed, until 
Christianity became the religion of the empire in tlie 4th c. 
Certain eras have been marked by a greater eruption of the 
apologetic spirit than others, e.g,, that of the revival of leanli* 
big (15th c.), when Christianity and Platonism seemed to be 
in antagonism, and apologies were written defending revelation ; 
and the period following the Reformation in England, when, 
freethinking having become fashionable, numerous apologies 
were published to jwove the divine origin of Christianity, A 
distinct branch of sr^tematic theology is now named ApologAUs, 
Among the ancient apologists were Justin Martyr, Origen, Augus- 
tine, &C. Among the modem, the ProtestantH^Grotius, Butler, 
Paley, Watson, &c. ; and the Roman Catholic— Pascal, ^igie^ 
Chateaubriand, &c. The more recent apologists are Nean^er, 
Tholuck, &c., in reply to Strauss and others. 

Aponeiiro’aiB is a term used in anatomy to designafo^foe 
strong layers of fibrous or comiective tissue which mvifiBiflihe 
muscles, and send septse or partitions between them. A* .axe 
composed of white fibrous tissue mixed with a variable qiuaritUy 
of yellow elastic tissue. TheysesveassarfaesA forfilmoi^sm 
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Aponogeton disUchyoa. 


' ' ^ponognto&f a genus of aquatic plants belonging to the order 
Smcaginaceg, common at the Cum of Good Hope, 

and called there water 
Uintjies, is a very hand- 
some, flagrant species. 
It is a favourite plant in 
garden-ponds in Britain. 
When first introduced, 
it was grown in hot- 
houses for many years, 
until the discovery was 
nccideiitally made that 
it could endure the open- 
air temperature of this 
^ countiy. The spikes of 
fragrant flowers, and the 
flat oblong leaves, float 
on the surface of the 
water. Its floweringltops 
are said to be used as a 
. ^ pickle, and as a substi- 

Aponogeton distachycHl. asparagus at the 

Cape, and that its root (corm), which is about the size of a hen’s ! 
<igg* is roasted and eaten. I 

Ap'ophthegpn (Gr. apophthegma^ an utterance), a scnlen- | 
tious maxim, conveying an important truth. Proverbs are often i 
in the form of the A. Among others, Plutarch in ancient, and j 
Bacon in modern times, have made interesting collections of ! 
apophthegms. | 

Apoph'yeia is a prominent elevation jutting out from the I 
Buriace of a bone. If such an elevation is slender, it is called a 
spine 5 if blunt, a tubercle ; if broader at the base, a tuberosity. 
It is to be distinguished from ar^ epiphysis, which is a promin- 
ence having a separate centre of ossification. 

Ap'oplexy is a name in medicine employed to designate an | 
affection in which an individual suddenly falls down as if from a 
blow, and in which there is for a time a complete loss of con- 
sciousness, of sensation, and of voluntary motion, along with more 
or less of interference with the functions of circulation and re- 
spiration. There are tlirec pathological Conditions, to any of 
which this affection maybe due: (i) To hoemorrhage into the 
substance of the brain, the result of rupture of a blood-vessel ; (2) 
to plugdng up of one of the larger arteries of the brain by a clot 
of blood, either formed at the sfiot {thrombosis), or carried to the 
spot from some other quarter {embolism) ; and (3) to congestion 
of a portion of the brain, or effusion of serous fluid causing pres- 
sure. Haemorrhage into the substance of the brain is tlie result 
of disease of the cerebral vessels. The clot may vary in size from 
that of a pin-head to a heir’s egg. 

Certain persons are predisposed to apoplectic seizures. These 
ate^(i) Those whose ancestors have died of A.; (2) those who 
live highly, follow sedentary habits, and have a peculiar con- 
fig[Uration of body, namely, protuberant belly, large head, short, 
thick neck, and florid complexion ; (3) those who suffer from 
disease of the heart, of the kidneys, or of the blood-vessels ; (4) 
those who are intemperate. 

An apoplectic attack may last from two or three hours to as 
mahy days. The respiration is slow, difficult, and snoring; 
there is frothy mucus about the mouth ; the body is sometimes 
covered with a cold, clammy sweat ; the face is pale ; eyes dull 
and jglassy ; pupils widely dilated ; teeth clenched ; jiower of 
swallowing gone or impaired ; bowels usually costive ; urine 
passed involuntarily ; a&olute unconsciousness. These effects 
vary according to the severity of the attack. In many cases the 
coma may pass off leaving the patient well, or with impaired 
mind) or partial loss cl power on one side of the body. In other 
^cases consciousness never returns, and death ends the scene. 

JThe severity of the attack depends on the part of the brain 
OTOCted. If bleeding take place in the subsrance of the Fans 
Vesrolii or Modsdlm wlofj^gata {see Brain), speedy death (within 
a few hours) is the remit ; hut if it happens in the grey or white 
matter 6f the eerebnd hemispheres, there maybe partial recovery 
of consdottsnessi and of the power of voluntary motion. Thb 


maycemtimte levefal mouthy of) ih Me casein years; hnt^ 
sooner or later, another attack bocurS) Which makes motten 
worse, while a third almost mvoriably . terminates life. 

The treatment may be divided into (l) what is to be done to 
prevent an attack in those predisposed to it; and (a) what 
18 to be done when an attack has ocenrreA The premtive 
treatment is a quiet life in every sense of the tenai) fremom from 
excitement or worry, mild diet, abstinence ln>m alcoholic 
drmks of all kinds, sleep in a well-ventilated room on a mat- 
tress with a high pillow, application of cold water to the 
head daily, and regulation of the bowels so that tiiey never 
become constipated. Should an attack unfortunately occur, 
place the patient on his back in bed, with a high head, apply 
cloths dipped in cold water to the head, remove all tight parts 
of the dress, more especially about the head or neck, and if the 
power of swallowing be not give two or three drops of 
croton oil. Bleeding, as a rule, does no good, and should never 
be done except by a medical man. If the patient recover from 
the fit, great care must be taken to pi event the recurrence Of 
another. Everything, either mental or physical, of on exciting 
nature must be avoided, and the diet must be nutritious ana 
light No wine should lie taken. With care, a second or tbiM 
attack may be warded off for a considerable time ; without caxe, 
it will very speedily supervene in a worse form. 

Apos'tate, a term originally applied to one who abandoned 
his faith from any motive wliatevcr, even from conviction — for 
instance, the Emperor Julian. In the early Church apostates 
to heathenism were styled sacrificaii if they notified their change 
of faith by offering sacrifices to the gods, and thurificoH if they 
offered incense to them. It was a question seriously and even 
passionately discussed what should be done with those called 
lapsi {* fallen away *) when the storm of persecution had blown 
over, and they sought readmission to the Christian Church. 
Some thought that since they had in a moment of supreme trial 
denied their Lord, they could never * be renewed again unto 
repentance,’ and so ought not to be readmitted. In the Roman 
Catholic Church the A. was excommunicated, his property con- 
fiscated, and even the extreme penalty of death was sometimes 
inflicted. 

Apos'tle (Gr, apostolos, one sent), a messenger generally, but 
in the New Testament applied specially to the twelve disciples 
chosen by Christ, ‘ wdiom also he named apo.stles ; Simon Peter, 
Andrew, James and John, Philip and Bartholomew, Matthew 
and Thomas, James the son of Alplucus, Simon Zeloies, Judos 
the brother of James, and Judas Iscariot ’ (Luke vi. J3-16). To 
these were subsequently added Matthias, chosen by lot in place 
of Judas Iscariot (Acts i. 26), and Saul of Tarsus, afterwards 
termed I^aul, niiraculou.sly chosen (Acts ix. 15). It was essential 
to the office of an A. that he should have seen tlie Lord. This 
is laid down in Acts i. 21, 22, and confirmed by Paul (i Cor. lx. 
i), * Am I not an A. ? have I not seen yesus Christ our PjordV 
The mission of the apostles was to preach the gospel; the 
sphere of their labour, at first restricted to tlie Jews, was after- 
wards extended to all nations. Episcopal Churches contend 
that the office of A, is perpetuated in bishops, while non-Epis- 
copal Churches hold that the apostles having a strictly unique 
work to do, for which they were accredited by the possesston of 
miraculous pow'crs, had, and could have, no successors. 

Apostles’ Creed. See Creed. 

ApostoTio, or Apostolical, pertaining to the apostles, a 
term very variously applied. As Church, and A* are tities 
assumed by the Roman Catholic Church on account of its having 
been founded by St Peter, whose successor the Bisliop of Rome 
claims to be. As succession denotes both an unbroken trans- 
mission of holy orders from the apostles through a succession 
of bishops, and a miniscry whose ordination gifts them with 
A. powers and privileges. The questions have excited much 
controversy between the Roman and Protestant Churches ; and 
in Protestant Churches between Episcopalians and Presbyterians. 
The As chair is the chair of the Pope as the successor of Peter ; 
the A, Council is that held at Jerusalem (Acts xv.), date not 
certainly fixed, to determine disputes rais^ at Antioch ; the 
A, Vicar \s the cardinal representing the Pope in extraordinaiy 
missions ; and As tradition is that which is asserted to have been 
handed down from the apostles. A papal brief is styldd As^ and 
so are the months January, Mar^ May^ July, Septeml)er, and 
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. Kovembcir^ becauw in these the vacant Gennan benefices were 
ai^topnated by the Pope, in Virtue of the Vienna Concordat of 
1448* Tht council chaf]^ed with the superintendence of the 
V Ixmtifidd revenues is also called the A, Chamber^ 

- ApostoUo Oaaoius and OaBUstitutionn, the titles of works 
both ascribed to Clemens Romanus. Few scholars, if any, how- 
ever, now believe that they belonn to a period so early as that 
to which Clemens Romanus is astujgned, or that they are in any 
sense apostolical* Krabbe, in his Essay on this subject (New 
York, 184^), endeavours to show that of the eight books of the 
Constihtiumit^ the first seven, containing rules for the Christian 
date from the close of the 3d c., and that the eighth, a 
guide to the priests in performing the sacred offices, belongs to 
the end of the 4th or the beginning of the 5th c. The Canones 
was a later production. The first fifty, dating from the middle 
of the Cth c., were accepted by the Latin Church, while the 
Greek Church adhered to. the tmrtv-five canons promulgated at 
the commencement of the 6th c. This produced contention be- 
tween the Churches. Bunsen, in his Ckristianity aftd Mankind 
(Lond. 1S54), arrives at similar conclusions. The Constitutimes 
have been edited by Netzen (1853), and Lagarde, in Bunsen’s 
Analecta AntaNicana^ vol. ii. (1854). The English translation 
of Whiston has been reprinted widi alterations in Clark's Anie^ 
Niecne Library^ vol. xviii. (1870). 


Apoatolio Gatbolio Olinrch, the name chosen by a reli- 
gious denomination popularly known as Irvingites (q. v.) 


Apoatolio Fatbera, those Christian writers who had per- 
sonal intercourse with the apostles. Of only three can this be 
! affiimed with anything like probability — Clemens Romanus, 
Polycarp, and Papias. Barnabas, Hernias, and Ignatius are 
sometimes ranked as A. F. ; but there is no satisfactory proof 
that Barnabas, the friend of Paul, wrote the epistle bearing his 
smme ; that the Hermas of Rom. xvi. 14 wrote the Pastor; or 
I that Ignatius wrote the letters attributed to him. Archbishop 
I Wake and Mr Chevallier have published translations of the A. F., 
but more accurate and valuable translations have been made by 
Prs Donaldson, Roberts, and Crombic in voL L of the Ante- 
Nktne JJJbrary (Clark, Edin. 1867). 

Apos^trophe (Gr. a turning away), a figure of rhetoric in 
which the speaker turns away from his general musing or medi- 
tation to address specifically the dead or absent, and even inani- 
mate objects — e^.^ (1) ‘Departed s[)irits of the mighty dead ; ' 
(a) ‘ Ye stars, which are the poetry of Heaven.’ A. lias lieen a 
xavourite figure with the more impassioned poets and orators 
of all ages. In grammar, the comma marking the omission of 
a letter, as in der for aver^ is called au A. 


Apotb'eoaxy. This name was formerly given in England to 
the general medical practitioner. It was not till the reign of 
Henry VIII. that the various branches of the medical profession 
tame to be clearly divided. Tlie physicians were incorporated 
in 1518 ; surgeons in 1540. On 9th April 1606, apothecaries 
were incorporated by James I., along with the Company of 
Grooen. They had meanwhile, however, notwithstanding 
these charters, continued to act as physicians and surgeons. 
According to legal decision, they were then entitled to charge 
their patients either for the medicines supplied or for attendance, 
but not for both. The legal recognition of the A. having a right 
to practise of course exempted him from legal responsibility for 
the results, unless his treatment showed flagrant ignorance or 
carelessness. These privileges belonged in England solely to 
the licentiates of the Apothecaries’ Society of London, and in 
Ireland to the licentiates of the Apothecaries’ Hall of Ireland, 
though many practised without the licence: The Medical Act 
of 1858 has further improved the position of the apothecaries. 
Th^ are entitled to be registered as licentiates in medicine, 
registration giving the right to practise medicine throughout the 
British empir^ to charge for their visits and ^professional advic^ 
ttod for mMidne and medical appliances supplied by them, llic 
Fharmacy Act of 1868 has further widened the distinction 
betwm the A. and the ordinaiy Chemists and Druggists (q. v.) 
It atOi, however, allows the A. to keep a shop'isr the^ sale of 
mdicing and to make up his own prescription. It has been 
Jb^ld in England, by the mferior courts, that no other medical 
inwodrionerthanan A can recover the price of medicine supplied 
to n piitilnt ; but qs there baa not hitherto been any appeal to the 
^iSt^MMCbni^onthcqnesri^ as aosetUed. 


! licences nre granted ty the Apothecaries* Society of Londoot 
! and by die Apothecaries* Hall ci Iieland| on murii thd uw * 
conditions as are leqidred by the odier snthoritieB mad&Mt 
medical qualificatlonSi The iJondon Sode^ and ikt Irish HaS 
each appoint a member of die General Council of Medical 
Education and Registration. The privUq^ of both were ex- 
pressly preserved by the Medical Act qf 1858; but the Irish 
apothecaries do not seem to have established thdr rights as 
medical practitioners to quite the same extent that they have 
done in England. A provision of an Act under Cewj^ III. 
gives a monopoly to licentiates of the Irish Hall In the com- 
pounding and selling of medicines ; but the provision seems to 
be neutxalised by those of other Acts relating to diemists and 
druggists. The English Hall has done what no other licensing 
me£cal coloration in the United Kingdom has done— it has 
granted a licence to a woman to practise medicine ; henceforth, 
however, this will be impossible, owing to a chan^ in the by- 
laws. 

An Act of George III. provides for the efficient supervision of 
apothecaries' shops, and imposes penalties for keeping any in an 
unwholesome condition. 

In Scotland an A. is not a medical practitioner. He merely 
sells medicines, corresponding to what in England is called 
chemist and druggist. 

Apothe’eia, the term applied in botany to the shield-like 
fructification of Lichens (q. v.) 

Apothe’oais, a Greek word signifying precisely the same as 
the Lat. ocificatio^ deification, or enrolling a mortal among 
the gods, was applied most cu..imonly to the elevation of a 
deceased Roman emperor to divine honours— an act, however 
repugnant to modern ideas, quite in harmony with the ancient 
Roman cultus. The ceremony {consecratid) consisted in the 
burning of the body, and at the same time letting loose an eagle 
to convey the soul to heaven. Of the medals struck on these 
occasions, sixty separate 'amples heve been preserved. 

Appala'clxianB, sometimes called the Alleghanies, the general 

me given to the mountain system which runs nearly parallel to 
tne Atlantic seaboard irom the State of Maine to the borders of 
AlabamsL n distance of about 1200 miles. It docs not consist 
of a St Jb unbroken chain, but is made up of various parallel 
ridges, which are known by different names. Beginning at the 
wc have the White Hills of New Hantpshirc, of which 
Mooschillock and Washington are respectively 4636 and 6634 
feet high ; the Green Mountains in Vermont, reaching in Killing- 
ton Peak an elevation ot 3024 feet ; the Highlands on the F. of 
the Hudson, and on the W. the Catskill Mountains, of which 
Round Top, die highest peak, is 3804 feet above the sea ; the 
Kitta.:nnies, stretching from New Jersey to Virginia; the Blue 
Mountains, a parallel range to the K of the last, and extending 
as far S. as N. Carolina ; and lastly, more to the westward, me 
range of the Alleghanies proper, in Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
the N. of Georgia and Alabama, and the Cumberland Mountains 
on tlie E. of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

There is no single range in this system which could be men- 
tioned as the true watershed, for the rivers which have their 
source among the mountains usually flow for a considerable 
distance aloijg the valleys which lie between the different ranges, 
and thcr. cut. their passage through the ^ so as to join the 
Mississippi or St I<uwrcuce on the W., or the Atlantic on the 
E. The distunrc of the Atlantic from the most eastern of the 
A. varies consiaerably. At the Hudson the ocean almost 
washes the base of iJie hills, while from N. Carolina to Florida 
the breadth of the slope is 200 miles. On the W. there is a 
gentle but broken descent 10 ibe Mississippi, the breadth of the 
country from the river to the most western of the ranges being 
about 300 miles. 

With regard to geological formation, a considerable portion I 
of the northern tracts is occupied by Primary strata— such ai 
gneis^ mica-slate, clay-sla^^e, Oiid granular limestone, frequently 
associated with g^nites and traps. In the mountains proper, 
however, sandstones, slates, and transition limestones are onteh 
more abundant Coal, sandstone, and slate are found In Penn- 
sylvania, the coal being of the kind known as anthracite cor 
blind coal. Beds of bituminous coal are obtrinable hteh up in 
the Alleghanies of Ohio. The Secondary fonnations oTEurope^ 
between the coal measures and tee chalk, are of rare occurrence. 
The oountiy between the mountains and the Atlantic ia oovevcd. 
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fiMrltilie moi^ ftatt ivith Tertfaiy depouts, in the nllnvial acenma- 
llkidoiis alHM. wUcIi are found remains of the mastodon 
ai^t^tiin* The formation of the A. dates in>m a period 
nostenor to the Carboniferous epoch, and anterior to the 
Jiuassic era, for the strata, including the coal measures, are the 
newest upturned beds associated with the Appalachian range ; 
while on the eastern base of the mountains there is a series of 
red sandstone beds, belonging to the Jurassic period, which are 
unconformable with the upturned sttaia, and which, con- 
sequently, must have been deposited after the uphf 3 aval of the 
range. Of unstratihed rocks tliere occur granites, syenites, and 
ieimentines, together with columnar basalts and other traps. 

Large braa of different kinds of iron ore are found in various 
formations throughout the range ; and in Pennsylvania and Ohio 
there are important iron-works. Lead, gold, copj^er, and nickel 
also occur, the two last in not inconsiderable quantity among the 
Palmozoic formations. 

. Apnalacdliooll^ a river of the United States, rising near the 
Appalachian range in the N. of Georgia, and flowing S. into the 
Gulf of Florida, after a course of about 400 miles. During the 
larger part of this course it bears the name of Chattahoochc, and 
forms we boundary between Georgia and Alabama; but after tiie 
confluence of the Chattahooche and the Fliiii on the borders of 
Florida, the united waters take the name of A. The river is 
navigable for steamers up to the point of conHucnce, a {iibtnnce 
of 70 miles. At its mouth lies tho town of A., with a pop. 
(1870) of XZ29, and a large export trxti 'u C'jtlon. 

Appa'rent Magnitude o'* t. 
the eye by the diameter tr , v 
which a body seems to us . 

The A, posiiim of a vmi 

the effect of various pin . I f, 


refraction, aberratior li’jt.j 
correction nvubt be nr.<:e 


iv angle subir^v.‘»Ci* at 
, moiioii IS Utc ir.oiiou 
. . ii’iue ot our own 

•; true position lo 

. t, sj’di .IS a'tii •’ ' 

, a;v 1 for whii-h, a cm. -iglv, 


Apparl'llous. a’l-Joi-y fios! * .i eypeiiencc show that 
There has existc'l u-miaC r '^‘specially 

among less civiiistjd niKions. a .*\’t ‘h*. spirits 0/ departed 
ones frequently present ?bjoj.5fIvvj if th; vision of living 

relatives or friends, 'riiere aic .nar‘v records, of '.tir.h. but it 
is (iouhlful if there h.;ive ever ht'cn not'" rii.in uof. -ndoddual fo 
whom the apparition w,4.s vj.siPh; Many rases ait 

referred (o an o/er '-x* hi,.,'*, a strong imagjnUion, .. 

i,xn,e bodily malady. E.ei'y ii -nor# or less capable of re- 
c'.i'iiig the appearance of some ob»» f- [.rcviously seen, or even of 
f .nning a combination of physical .A'jcff. widcli wixs bably 
iieverbeforeobservedhy an) one, .Artr “■ p*, * viP ' i ....tion, 

have this faculty in a marked degree ; ?n(l 0 d'flerence 

between this and the appearance of A, sei-ms *0 .nut the one 
is voluntary and the other involuntary. The case of Nicolai, a 
Berlin bookseller, is well known ; and he nimself referred the 
appearance of thc.se spectral images, which were visible to him 
for severaJ months, to the condition of his bodily health during 
that period. Sir Walter Scott, in his work on Demonology and 
IVitchcrafty gives, among other instances, that of a gentieman 
who di«'.l from the gieat mental agony which he suffered on 
account of the continual presence of a human Al.c. 5 eton, which 
appearance his reason told him was nolhmg but the prwluct of 
his imagination. The appearance of the irerdeTixl Caesar to 
Brutus before the battle of Philippi was perhaps the consequence 
of Brutus’s recollections of his former friend’s kindnesses, and 
the evident failure of the scheme for securing the liberty of Rome. 
Another curious and well-authenticated anecdote is in connec- 
tion with Sir Charles Lee’s daughter, who is said to have died 
at the exact hour which she previously told had been pre- 
dicted by her mother s spirit the preceding night Possibly she 
*wa8 BO convinced that the prediction would comie true, that her 
feelingB became more intensely excited as the time drew near, 
and just as she heard twelve strike, the excitement proved 
too much for her brain, and she expired. The fact that great 
excitement may produce death has been fully authenticated in 
many instances. 

Until pi^cbology has been more fully studied, however ; until 
the action of the Drain, the extent of tne sp.here of its action, sLs 
to whether minds may act and react upon each other, though 
•eparated by a oonsiderable distance, tbe ^enomena of dreaming, 
ana kindred snbjects, ai« mote fully investigated and under- 


stood, we cannot hope for a aatlsbelcMy theoty or solufion of 
what ate called A 

Jlppeal', in law, signifies the removal of a suit from one 
court to a higher, that the latter may affirm, revem, or alter 
the judgment of the former. In Fingland, A is competent 
from the inferior courts of record to UieQneen'S Bench ; and 
the writ of error from the Queen's Bench or Common Pleas is 
returnable into the Exchequer Chamber, thence to the House 0^ 
Lords, whose judgment is final. In criminal coses, the h^g- 
ment of lower tribunals may be reversed by writ of error. Them 
arc also appeals in equity, in bankruptcy, and from the sum* 
mary convictions of magistrates. Ail appeals are subject to 
regulations as to security for costs, bail, and deposits. In Scot<- 
land, judgments of the Sheriff-Substitute may be appealed 
against to the Sheriff-Principal, from whom an A, may 
again be made to a Lord Ordinary of the Court of Sessioii, 
whose judgment is subject to review by the ‘ Inner House *— 
consisting of two divisions, with three judges in each — of the 
Court of Session. Under certain restrictions, A. may again be 
made to the House of Lords, whose judgment, as in En^and, if 
find. Under the Supreme Court of Judicature Act of 187^ 
which makes many important alterations in the legal admim- 
stration of Eneland, it was proposed to constitute a new supreme 
‘ Court of A. ’ of the House of Lords, for the United King- 
dom. This part of the bill of 1873 did not become law; 
but under a bill now (1875) before Parliament, it is still intended 
to carry out ^ais provision. Under the bill of 1873 new 
Supreme Couit would have consisted of, ex offido^ the Lord 
Chancellor, the Ia>rd Chief-Justice of England, the Master of 
the Roils, the T..ord Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas, and 
rij<i Lord Chief-Baron. Her Majesty was empowered to ap- 
roitit certain other English, Scotch, Irish, and Colonial judges, 
to the pri»posed new Court of A. of the House of Lords. The 
scheme is. however, meeting with strong opposition in Scotland, 
niriinly on the ostensible ground of its being contrary to a clause 
111 the Treaty of Union with England. 

Another Supreme Court of A. is the Judicial Committei of 
the Privy C'ouncil Appeals to this court may be made from the 
Admiralty and Kcclesiasncal Court, and from tbe courts of the 
British colonies and dominions abroad. See PRIVY COUNCIL, 
/(tdicial Commjttkk of. 

.Appeiizell', . canton j*' the N.E. of Switzerland, encircled 
i y ;h.it of St Gcdl, is rnniiu) mountains with numerous small 
vf-iieyj. Ii.. bight. t poh't Mt. Santis, 8232 feet high, and it 
1.. by the rivti Slttc'i''. There are two divisions— 

Ausi>errhoden, entirely Pum.iii Catholic, and Innerrhoden, cx* 
clusivcly peopled by rioLesiants, of whicl'. the last is by fat the 
more populous, forming, indeed, one of the most densely-pecmled 
districts in Europe, 'rhis division has existed since 1597* &)th 
the Catholics and X^rotestants have separate, but purely demo- 
cratic constitutions. "I'he chief industries are agriculture, and 
the manufacture of cotton and embroidery. Area, 152 sq. miles ; 
pop. (1870) 60,635. — capital (pop. 3686}, lies on the 
Si Item, and has some trade in linens. 

Ap'perley, Charles James, a notable English hunter and 
writer on sporting subjects, was bom in Denbighshire in 1777, 
educated at Rugby, and after a lengthened career devoted to the 
pleasures of tlie chase, and marked by habitual extravagance 
and frequent impecuniosity, died in France, 19th May 1843, 
The l^st of his clever and chatty performances, Thi CAase^ 
the Turf, and the Koad, appeared in the Quartirfy Mevim 

(1827). 

Appert, Benjamm Kicolas Marie, a philanthropist of 
Fra.ice, bom at I’aris in 1797. At the age of eif^hteen the desue 
seized him to devote himself to a life of practiod benevolence. 
From 1816 to 1830 he was principallv en^ged in establishing 
army, orphan, and penitentiary schools. In 1846 he visited 
Belgium, Germany, and Austria, everywhere injecting schools, 
prisons, and hospitals, and has published the result of his inves* 
tigation in several valuable works, of which may be mentioned 
his Voyage en Belgique (Brun. 1846) ; Voyage en iVifziv ; Ham* 
hourg^ see Prisons it /losses {i$SO)i Zes Prisons, JibpUmx, 
Bcoles en Autriche, en Bauthre, etc, (Ldpz. 1851.) 

Ap'petite is a sensation referred to the stmnach. When the 
sensation is intense enough to be pleasumble^ it is oalM A.; but 
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iHicyi pfldnfal» it i$ culled hux^. It indicates not #ny local 
of the stomach which can be detected, Imt rather a 
genexal want of the system for nonrisdiment Nutriment i&tr(^ 
oiieed directiy into the blood, or into the rectum, in the form of 
injection, removes A., and even hunger, without the stoxnadi 
being directly afiected. See Food, Hungbk, Thirst. 

Appia'ni, Andrea, court painter to Napoleon, was bom in 
1754 at Milan, where are his most famous works, two frescoes, 
in the church of Sta Maria and the royal palace. He painted the 
portraits of the family of Buonaparte, and a number of classical 
' and romantic pictures, among which are 'Olympus,* 'Toilet of 
Juno,’ 'Venus and Cupid,* and 'Rinaldo in the gardens of 
Aimida.* Honours were heaped on him prior to 1814 ; but his 
fortunes declined with his patron, and he ated poor in 1818. 

Appia'^ntui, author of a Roman history in Greek, was bom 
at Alexandria, and lived at Rome during the reigns of Trajan, 
Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius. Eleven of the twenty-four books 
of his history are extant' His method of narration is peculiar, 
and not on the whole happy. Of the various peoples with whom 
the Romans warred from the beginning of their power till they 
had acquired universal dominion, he gives the historv of eacu 
sraaratmy till its final conquest Beginning with the old Italian 
trmes, he ends with the Illyrians and Aral^ians. Ilis geographical 
blunders are very gross, but we have abundant evidence that he 
was in some cases singularly careful and exact in his weighing 
of evidence and authority. This holds good especially of the 
period of Augustus. Yet he is never brilliant or morally impas- 
sioned. Schweighailser's edition (3 vols. 8vo, Leipz. 1785) is 
highly esteemed, but the most complete is that in the Bibluh 
tMque Greefue of Firmin Didot, which contains the new frag- 
ments discovered by Angelo Mai. A. also wrote memoirs of 
his life, which have perished. 

Ap'pian Way (Lat. Via Appid)^ the oldest of the Roman 
roads, leading from the Porta Capena at Rome southward to 
Capua, and named after Appius Claudius Coccus, who was 
censor in 31^ U.c. It was afterwarrls extended to Bnindusium. 
Remains of it may still be seen at Terracina. The engineering 
difficulties, which were great, were successfully overcome, but 
at an enormous cost The roadway consisted of a foundation 
and several carefully-cemented strata, topped with a neatiy- 
fointed pavement 

Ap’piua Olau'ditia Crassua, a Roman decemvir (451-449 
B.C.) Remaining at Rome while his colleagues, with one ex- 
ception, were abroad with the army on an expedition against 
the Sabines, he secretly ordered a beautiful maiden named Vir- 
ginia, the daughter of Virginius, a plebeian who was with the 
army, to be seized, on the plea that she had been born the slave 
of his client M. Claudius, and then pronounced this pica valid 
in the court over which he himself presided. Virginius, informed 

this bylcilius, the betrothed of Virginia, hastened to Rome 
to claim his daughter, but a second trial merely, confirmed the 
issue of the first. Virginius, seizing a knife, slew his daughter to 
preserve her honour. Poj)ular indignation was roused, and the 
army, returning to Rome, deposed the decemviri. A. C., ac- 
cording to Eivy, committed suicide in prison, but Dionysius says 
the common opinion was that he was put to dcatli in prison by 
order of the tribunes. This incident, graphically nan-afed by 
Irivy, forma the subject of one of Macaulay's Lays 0/ Rome, 

Ap'ple. The fruit known in Britain as A. is the produce of 
cultivated varieties of the common wild crab- tree, Pyrus mains. 
See Pyrus. The A.-lree is the most widely distributed of all 
fruit-trees, and succeeds best in temperate regions, although it 
also grows in the Indies, Persia, Arabia, and Australia. In 
tropical regions and in high latitudes, the fruit, however, is 
lUmost worthless. The^ varieties of A. are exceedingly numerous 
and new ones are continually being produced by cultivators. 
Many marked varieties are known' by general names, such as 
i^nets, pippinsi, codlins, &c. All the different kinds are kept 
^ and propagated, not by seeds, but by grafts and cutting. 
Xbe fruit is used for dessert, jelly, tarts, pies, sauces, &c. Its 


ts nse4„.for medicinal purposes, and a vinegar and a spirit 
are liiadd them in' Switzerland. Eatge quantities of apples 
jtfir imauafiy imported into Britain from the Continent and 
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America. The CMiji called the Am Jf 4 a, waA the 
Mahtmj the HungariaimcaU it the BtdLOoa Ava/ ^ Apt* 
iep, the Welsh A/aimt the CktmmAp/A, in l>iti^ AA^Iia 
Danish Aeble, and b Swedish ’ Botanists tenn the^tt « 
Pome (q,y,) Biffins or Beaufixis ate apples which huve be^dn^ 
in ovens. There are different (qjecies m crab apples. The Sibe- 
rian Crab A. is I^rus baecata, the American Crab A. /*. coro* 
naria^ and the Chinese Crab A, P, specipbUis, Ihe name A. has 
also been given to other fruits, i>., A. of Sodom to the fruit of 
Solanum Sodomeum; Adam’s A » Citrus I imHta; Custard A, 
Anona reticulata; Devil’s A,, Mandragora offidneUis; Egg A., 
Solanum esculentum ; Love A., Lycoperskum escutentum ; Mam- 
mee A., Mammea Americana ; May A., Podophyllum peltaium; 
Pine A., Ananassa saliva; Rose A., Eugenia lambos; Thom A., 
Datura Stramonium^ &c. Oak A. is the name given to an 
excrescence formed on oak-trees by insects puncturing the 
branches. 

Apple-Berxy, an Australian name for Billardiera (q. v.) 

Ap'pleby, the county town of Westmoreland, on the river 
Eden, 30 miles S.F.. of Carlisle, is a station on a branch of 
the Stockton Railway. It has an old castle which was defended 
during the civil wars by the Countess of Pembroke against the 
Parliamentary forces. The keep, 80 feet high, is called Caesar’s 
Tower. A. has linen and woollen manufactories^ and some 
brewi ng and malting. Pop. (1871) 1 989. 

Apple of SodoxxL See Solanum. 

Ap’pleton, a town of 'Wisconsin, United States, on Fox 
river, near the Grand Chute rapids, wnth considerable trade in 
wheat, Indian com, tobacco, and timber. Pop. (1S70) 45x8. 

Appogg^atu’ra, a note in music printed always in small 
type, receiving the accent of, and taking half the duration from, 
the next following note. It is commonly a discord, and its 
notation probably arose from a wish to evade the strict laws of 
the old harmonists as to the preparation of discords. It was 
written as an ornament, with a tacit understanding that it was 
to be played in full. The purely ornamental note, printed in 
the same way, but played without accent, is called an acciac^ 
catura. 

App AVment, in English law, means the exercise of a power 
reserved under a deed of conveyance ; such as a power to charge 
the property conveyed with a pecuniary burden. In Scotch 
l.aw, the equivalent te[;mB are ‘reserved power,’ and ‘faculty to 
burden.* CourU of equity in England often give relief when 
the power of A is defective in legal execution, if adequate, or 
what is called * meritorious ’ consideration has been given for the 
reservation. 

Appor'tioninent, a legal term in the law of England and 
Scotland arising under the Appointment Act of 4 and 5 Will. 
IV. c. 22. The questions with which the Act deals were pre- 
viously a common cause of litigation, arising mostly between the 
heir-at-law of one deceased and his executor ; the heir being 
entitled to the real, the executor to the personal, estate ; the 
difficulty being with regard to the portion of rents, interests, 
salaries. &c., which thus fall to each as determined by the date 
of death. The Act was for some time not held to apply to 
Scotland, but in 1844 the Court of Session decided that it did 
SO, and tliis decision was affirmed by the House of Lords, The 
Act, being expressed exclusively in the phraseology of English 
law, has given much trouble to the Scotch courts. Its operation 
has been greatly extended by the Act 33 and 34 Viet c. 35. 
The general principle of the accounting is that when any one 
dies, his income is counted up to the day of his death, and is pay- 
able at the same time as the next payment would have OMit 
had the recipient not died. 

Apponi’tioB (Lat apposiiio^ a placing near) denotes In 
grammar the placing of a noun, pronoun, 'a^ective^ or phrM 
beside another noun, to explain or limit it, as *]cAaBLtktBe^HA;^ 
*we thought hex foolish;' 'you were silent when 
clear confession of guilt,* 

Appraise'ment is the valuation made by the appiniser ; bnt 
in English law it signifies the judicial valuation anode under n 
'distress* for rent The corresponding term in Scotch law U 
apprmatumf under a PoMmg (q. v.J, an impoiinnt piocMi 
in the law ca ScotlaiidL 
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ii • person employed to eafaie piopetiy. By 
4 c. 15, duties on seles by eactkm were repeukd, end e 
of £io a;ioar imposed on the A. A; (bw of the 
bftore provisions of the Act are, unless an auctioneer 

^dufiloae thehame of his constituent, an action will lie against 
Wm ^ the event of breach of contract. Goods sold remain at 
the risk of Che seller, so long as anythiuj^ remains to be done by 
him to ascertain the price ; afterwards, if allowed to remain on 
the premises of the auctioneer, it is at the risk of the buyer. If 
an estate advertised for sale by< auction is sold by private con- 
tract, those who come to the expected sale may recover the 
expense of attendance from the seller, or from the A. if he will 
not name his principal ; hence the common precaution in. an 
.advertisement * unless previously sold by private contract* A 
bidder may retract his offer previous to the fall of the hammer, 
unless there is an article of sale to the conirarA*. * Tuifing* 
may, in a court of equity, be held to vitiate a sale by auction. 

Apprehend' is, in law, to arrest a criminal or debtor in 
order to commit him to prison. The warrant of a judge is 
usually required for the legal justification of apprehension ; but 
certain officers may, under certain circumstances, A. summarily, 
without warrant. But the right must be exercised with great 
caution, any infringement of legal liberty forming a valid ground 
of action against the offender. A private person may find himself 
in considerable difficulty under the statutes regarding the law of 
apprehension ; for not only is Ije entitled to arrest a felon if he 
observes the committal of the felony, but he is bound by law to 
do so, under penalty of fine and imprisonment, if he negligently 
allow him to escape. But again, a private person may not A. 
another merely because he suspects him of fidony, however 
strong may be the suspicion. A peace-officer may A. any one 
against whom he can show reasonable ground of suspicion. The 
warrant of any judge in the United Kingdom for the apprehen- 
sion of a criminal Is effective throughout the United Kingdom, 
on the endorsation of a judge of the territory in which the war- 
rant is to be enforced. Conventions have now been entered into 
between the British government and most foreign States for the 
extradition of criminals, except for political offences ; and on the 
extradition of a criminal, it is always understood that he shall 
not be tried for a political offence. I'hc wilful obstruction of a 
legal warrant to A. is a very grave offence, and if accompanied 
by certain aggravating circumstances, such as the use of firearms, 
is punishable with penal servitude for life. If the legal officer, 
or any one assisting him to di.scharge hisaduty, be killed in the 
endeavour, the crime is murder. See Dei- ending forcibly. 
Deforcement. 

Appren'tioe. An A. is one who engages by indenture to 
serve a master for a certain number of years, in order to be in- 
structed in some profession, art, or manufacture, which the 
master becomes bound to teach him ; or at least to afford him 
fair opportunity of learning. In Scotland, a pupil (see Age) 
may enter into an indenture, yet he or she must have the con- 
currence of parent or lutor, who is alone responsible for the 
engagements of the A. At common law an A. cannot enlist or 
enter the Royal Navy ; and by the Mutiny Act severe penalties 
are attadied to his enlisting, besides wliicli he is bound to serve 
as a soldier on the expiry of his apprenticeship ; and if he does 
not deliver himself to a military officer authorised to receive 
itcruits, he inairs the jienalties of a deserter. In 1S37 the 
House of luords, on appeal, reversed a decision of the Court of 
Session in Scotland finding that an A. to a Dundee barber was 
bound to attend at his master's shop on Sunday mornings for the 
IHirpoae of sliaving customers. The decision of the Scotch court 
proceeded on the terms of the indenture, which ])rovided that 
the A, should *not absent himself from his master’s business, 
holiday or weekday, late hours or early, without leave first 
asked and obtained.* The reversal again was otf the ground of 
the stipnlatlon being contrary to certain old Scotch statutes, 
eipeciwy one of 15S9» whid^ provides that ’ na handy lauboring 
<Mf leirklag be used on Sunday.’ It is provable, however, that 
oonrideraubhs of public expediency may have iniluenced the 
House of T«x>rdB in giving effect to the provisions of an ancient 
statute, which might otherwise have bcen^sti aside as obsolete; 
See Ds^vbtvok. 

AppfM&g, an old Scotch law term now obsolete.- See 
AStJVpiGATlON. 


Appvon^^i, in milffaiylaiigii^ ere the trenches or pioi 
tected roads by which the bttiegica nuty advance with compare* 
tive safety, from one parallel bf eaxthworki to the next, u]^n a 
besieged town or foitreu 

Ap'probate aadBep'robata. Ibisisatechniealexpression 
in the law of Scotland, signifying that one takes advantage of one 
ppt of a deed, but rejects the rest. This the law does not permit 
The analogous doctrine of the law of England is called Election 
(q. V.) The doctrine recommends itself to common sense i yet 
there are exceptions to its operation which probably do so also. 
The law will not allow any one to take benefit under me provision 
of a will, and at the same time to refuse to give efi^ to another 
of its provisions in favour of some one else; but to secure m 
l)enefit under a will, the law will not oblige the benefidaiy to 
fulfil a frivolous condition, or a condition which in no way 
affects any private or public interest. Thus, a legaify devised 
under condition that the legatee change his name, wUl legally 
fall to the legatee without his being obliged to fulfil the con- 
dition ; the law regarding the name by whidi a man chooses to 
call himself as a purely private affair. Apparent exceptions also 
occur. Thu.s, it has been decided by the Court of Session in 
Scotland, and affirmed by the House of Lords, that an heir-at-law 
may, in virtue of a deathbed deed, reduce a previous dee^ 
otherwise good ; at the same lime, that he may set aside 
deathbed deed, in so far as he is injured by it. 

Appropria'tion Olauaes. The effect of the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation Act (1829) was disappointing to those 
politicians who had hoped that one main effect of it would be 
the social and political pacification of Ireland. Of the causes of 
failure, the chief tangible one lay in the antipathy of the Roman 
Catholics to pay tithes to the Protestant clergy. So strong was 
this feeling, ^at any Protestant clergyman in the Catholic dis- 
tricts resorting to law to exact his rights, did so at tlie imminent 
risk of assassination. Tlie remedies devised by the Liberal party 
in England were termed the A. C. Tliey provided for the com- 
mutation of tithes into a rent-charge upon the land, for the 
reduction of the number of sinecures in the Irish Protestant 
Church, and for the appropriation of the surplus revenues to the 
advancement of the ecuication of the people. 

In 1833 Liberal Cabinet succeeded in substantially carrying 
the second of these provisions. The Act by which this was 
effected is known as the Irish Church I'emporalilies Act. It 
still, however, left the Church of Ireland with an income wholly 
out of propoition to its adherents. The efforts of the Liberal 
party —somewhat, however, divided on the question — ^were re- 
newed in 1834, but unsuccessfully. On 2d April 1835, however, 
the House of Commons, by a majority of thirty- three, mased a 
resolution affirming the principles of the third clause. The Con- 
servatives resigned in consequence, and the Liberals returned to 
office, pledged to the appropriation principle. They twice 
succeeded in passing a bill affiiming this principle through the 
House of Commons, but on both occasions the A. C. were rejected 
by the House of l^rds. For some years the question maintained 
a precarious vitality at the hustings and in Parliament, but 
England and Scotland were plainly tired of it. The Government 
of 1838 carried a measure for Ireland, by which the tithes were 
commuted into a rent-charge, of three-fourths of their value. 
They were now collected with comparative ease. The disen** 
dowment of the Irish Church in 1868 of course ended ^ con- 
troversy. 

Appro'ver, or Frover, in English law, is one who is 
accessary (see Accessary or Accessory) to a crime^ and bears 
* evidence against his accomplice. There is an implM promise 
to the witness, or Queerls evidence as he is called, on condition 
of his making a full and tnie confession ; but if he equivocate, 
he forfeits this claim, and his confession may be used against 
himself. The law of Scotland is very nearly the same as, mat of 
England respecting the A. or Socitts criminiSf as he is called in 
tlie criminal courts of Scotland, In Scotland, however, the 
Queen's erddence has better legal protection tiian in England, 
By the mere act of calling an accomplice as a witness, the public 
prosecutor gives up all right to proceed against him on account of 
the crime in question. Thus the objection to hfe testimony on 
the ground of its being his interest to criminate his associate is, 
or is supposed to be, obviated. But a private prosecutor cannot 
tie the hands of the puUic authorities examining a Soeiui 
erimmu. Sir Archibald Alisoh# in his PraeHee of the Cfimined 
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Jtav mentions the ease of n soldier, confined as a 

MlUMjr ''delinquent, who was allowed to become A. against 
anodbernhiu]^ with the same offence as himself Counsel for 
' the apl&r objected to his client being made a witness, as he 
was amenable to trial by court-martial, and his testimony mi^t 
be used against himself. The civil court, however, dedaied t&t 
they had power to protect him, and would do so if he were 
eauumgerea by bis evidence* 

Approxima'tion is a mathematical term applied to calcula- 
tions which are not rigorously accurate, but are sufficiently near 
the truth for all practical puiposes. As instances of A. may be 
mentioned logarithmic, trigonometric, and astronomical tables, 
and the solution of equations beyond the fourth degree. 

A|>'pui, a French word meaning generally a stay or support. 
In military language 9 . point iTA. is any part of a field of bsttle 
which can be used to assist the derations of an army, to facili- 
tate assault or obstruct attack. Thus a wood, a morass, a river, 
or a slope may become a poif$t d*A» 

Appulei'tis, or Apuleiua, son of a wealthy magistrate of 
Madaura in Africa, was a famous satirist of the 2d c. After 
studying at Carthage and Athens, he entered on an extensive 
course of travel, during which he visited Italy and Asia. His 
first literary effort was his Apologia^ still extant, spoken be- 
fore the proconsul of Africa, in which he vindicated himself from 
the char^ of using magic, preferred against him by the relatives 
of a lady whom m had married, and whose hopes of sharing in 
her wealth had been thus destroyed. It contains various bio- 

n hical circumstances, and in particular an elaborate account 
le circumstances that led to his marriage with Pudentilla at 
Oea (mod. Tripoli ?) His after-life was spent at Carthage, where 
he devoted himself to literature and oratory. He was a priest 
of w£$culapius, the patron god of the city ; he had the cnarge 
of exhibiting gladiatorial shows and wild-beast hunts in the pro- 
vince ; and statues were erected in his honour by the Senate of 
Carthage and of other states. According to Lactantius, the 
early pagan controversialists used to rank A. with Apollonius of 
Tyana as a miracle-worker equal to Christ His reputation has 
bMn preserved by the Golden Ass, a work the motive of which 
is difficult to determine, but it can hardly be (as some have sup- 
posed) a satire on the quackeries of the pagan priesthood, for 
the hero (Lucius), after having gone through numerous ludicrous 
■ and painffil adventures as a jackass, is at last restored to human 
I shape by the interposition of the goddess Isis, to whose service 
ha 18 solemnly consecrated for life. The Golden Ass abounds 
la wit and humour, and gives evidence of a wide erudition ; but 
it is artificial, affected, and viciously archaic in diction, besides 
being unutterably gross in passages. Several other works of A. 
remun, though many are lost. O. F. Hildebrand published a 
complete edition at Leipzig in 1842. There are three separate 
English versions of the Golden Ass, one hy T. Taylor (1822), 
another by Sir G, Head (1851), and a third in Bohn’s Classical 
Library (1853). 

Aprax'in, Feodor Matvayevioh, a famous Russian ad- 
miral^ bom of noble family in 1671. He entered the navy in 
1683, and in 1700 was made chief admiral. By greatly extend- 
ing the marine forces he advanced the ambitious projects of 
Peter the Great, wlio favoured him with a warm frien^hip. He 
defeated Liibeker, the Swedish general (1708), in Ingermaim- 
land, and captured the Finnish town of Viborg in 1710. In 
1713 he took Helsingfors and Borgo, defeated the Swedish fleet, 
and brought about the peace of Nystadt, by which Finland and 
Esthonia wefe finally ceded to Russia. He was present at the 
siege of Derbend (1722) during the Persian war; and died at 
Moscow, loth November 1728,—His brother, Peter Matva- 
yevitfll A., rose to be lieutenant-general in the Russian army, 
and signalised himself 1;;y the suppression of a rebellion on the 
' T^wer Volga in 1703. He died at St Petersburg in 1720. — 
Stepan PedoroviciL A., Count; a Russian field-marshal, 
grandson of Feodor, fought first against the Turks under Mun- 
and afterwards in the Seven Years’ War against Prussia, 

; Iidl ivlilch he overran Courland (1757}, entered Prussia, captured 
.'Xleieekc idiattered the Prussian army under Lehwalfi, and was 
il^hteatiailhi^ Kfini|gberg, when the news reached him that the 
IjblMto nmplta Elisa^h was dying. Knowing the Prussian 
wher successor, he stopj^dn his career of victory. 
1U9^ EUcabelh recovered. A was now re- 


called, and imprisoned at Narva, where he died 31st August 1758. 
See Sii^rapksm dlir (Petemb. iSecnqt). , 

^ Ap'rioott the name given to fruit wf the different varietits 
of /‘htnus Armmiaca^ a txee^ m^genous to Armenia, belonging 
to a sub-order of JRosae^» The name which was wxuten 
a-preeoke by early authors on horticulture, is supposed to be a 
corruption of Jrreeeocia, the name given to it by the Romans. 
The tree is believed to have been rntrodooeil Into Britain from 
Italy during 1524 by WooU; gardener to Henry VIIL Tkm 
are now numerous varieties in cultivation. The following are 
among the finest, viz., the royal, the Turkey, rite large early, 
the Moorpark, and the Breda. Some of the kinds have eweet 
kernels, while in others they are bitter. The former are eaten 
as idmonds, and from the latter, which contain prussic add. Is 
distilled the French eau de noyaux. The fruit is either eaten 
fresh, made into a preserve, or split up, the stone removed and 
then dried. In Eastern countries it is used in cases of mver. 

A black pigment is obtained by charring the stones. Awnm 
Brigantiaea is the Brian9on A, and P. SiHrua the Siberian A 

A'pril (from Lat. aperire, to open), the name given in the 
Roman calendar to the month of the opening of the buds. The 
1st of A. is called in England All- Fools' Day, from the custom 
of sending on that day simple persons on bootless errands. 
The person so imposed on is called in England an A. fool ; in 
Scotland, a gowk, i.e^, simpleton (also applied to the cuckoo) ; 
and in France, un poisson d*Avril (an A. fish). The origin 
of this custom is not certainly known. It may be a relic of 
paganism, or it may have been suggested by the sending of 
Christ backward and forward from Annas to Caiaphas, and 
from Pilate to Herod, as represented in one of the Easter 
miracle-plays. The Hindus practise the same sort of tricks on 
the 31st of March. 

A.-prio’ri is the name given to that process of reasoning 
which rests on what are held to be necessary or universal ideas, 
while reasoning ^-posteriori is based on experience. Otherwise 
these two methods arc styled the deductive and the inductive 
methods, Aristotle representing the former, and Bacon the latter. 
The advocates of each system assert that it virtually includes 
the other ; the A, school holding that experience merely tests 
necessary' ^fuths; while the h-^osteriori school maintains that 
these so-cafled * necessary ’ notions are not simply verified b^ j 
experience, but are derived from it 

Apse (Lat. apsis, arch), the end of the choir or chancel of a 
church. It is sometimes semicircular, at other times it is poly- 
gonal, or even triangular. The word is applied also to the 
series of small lateral chapels which are usually arranged be- 
hind the altar in this recess. 

Crypts and vaults arc generally 
placed under the A., to secure 
their being near the altar ; and 
this gave rise to the structural 
necessity, which by-and-by be- 
came the traditional usage, of 
having the level of the A. above 
that of the floor of the church. 

When the ends of the tran- 
septs are finished with vaults, 

0? they sometimes are, they are 
said to have apsidal ends. The 
origin of the A in Christian 
churches was the vaulted extre- 
mity of the ancient basilicas. 

It is common as an architec- 
tural feature of the churches of 
Germany and France. In Italy 
it is seen chiefly in baptisteries ; 
in England in chapter-houses. 

Specimens of it in Scotland 
are to be seen in the parish churches of Leuchaia in FUe^ mod 
of Kirkliston and Dalmeny in Linlithgowshire. 

Ap'aides, are the greatest and least diatoncea of n beaveidy 
body from ita centre of attraction. In hypeiboUc and .paraboUc 
orbits there is evidently bat one apse. The line of- A (the line 
joining those points) is, aa a necessary consequeabe of die law 
eff giavitatioB, subject to a condnual rotatory motton^ Whlck is ' 
well marked in the case of the moon. 
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^ Kew Sooth Waleti AostnOio, onfen tho 

Poemt 40 ittllet K.SL of Port Mocquftrrit, A. is ako^ oaioe 
«f o 4S.iidles long« and from i| 4 broad, between Ba« 
thmvt and Melville Islanda, to the N. of Australia. 

AiS^tarai wingless a name applied collectively to denote 
the mm lower orders of insects— Aae/Zam (lice) ; TJfysamira 
(apring-taik}j; (bbd 4 ice)-^n which wings are un« 

developed. The eyes are, farther, of simple structure, or may 
be absent The young undergo no metamorphosis, and tliese 
ofden are hence also termed Ametabola, 

ApWsTK a gen os of Cursorial or Running birds, found in 
New Zealand, and including three species, the best known being 

the A* Australis of Gould. 
It averages a goose in size. 
The webs of the feathers 
are of loose, unconnected 
structure, and no accessory 
plumes exist in the feathera 
The beak is long, slender, 
and possesses the nostrils 
opening at its tip. The 
legs are short. Three front 
toes and a hinder toe ex- 
ist, the latter being spur- 
like. The tail is rudiment- 
ary, as also are the wings, 
which arc hidden by the 
feathers. Each wing ler- 
This bird is of nocturnal habits, and 



Apteryx AustxalU. 


minates in a sharp claw, 
feeds chiefly on insects. 

Aptor'niB, the name of an extinct bird genus, the fossil 
remains of which occur in the Recent formations of New Zealand. 
These birds, like the apteryx, were wingless. 

Apulia, andcntly a maritime province in the S.E. of Italy, 
between the Apennines and the Adriatic, bounded on the N. by 
the^ Frentani, and on the S. by Calabria and Lucania. Its 
limits, as defined by Strabo, show that it included the area now 
forming the modem provinces of Capitanata (q, v.) and Terra di 
Bari (q. v.) The ancient inhabitants of A. were the A puli, pro- 
bably an offshoot of the Oscan race, and the Daunians, so called, 
according to Greek legend, from Daunus, the son of Lycaon, 
who settled on this coast ; but wliatever original difference may 
have existed between the two, at the d^n of Roman history 
they are completely blended into one people. Horace was a 
native of this region, and here, during the second Punic or Han- 
nibalic war, the Romans su^ered the tremendous disaster of 
Cannae. The modem form of the name A is Puglia. 

Apure', a river of S. America, rising in the Eastern Andes 
of the United States of Colombia, and flowing westward through 
Venezuela till it joins the Orinoco (q. v.), after a course of 982 
miles, 867 of which are navigable. 

Apur'imao, a river in Peru, rises to the N.W. of the table- 
land of Titicaca, and flows N. to join the Tangaragua and form 
the Amazon. It waters the richest part of Peru, and after 500 
miles of its course takes the names of Tambo and Ucayali. 
From the mat rapidity of its stream, the A is useless for navi- 
.gatioxt, and its banks are almost inaccessible. 

AtlUit Fortie was tlie name given by the alchemists to dilute 
nitric acid on account of the corrosive action it exercises on 
many substances, and is still employed in the same sense. See 
NtTiuc Acid. 

Aqua Begia is a mixture of nitric and hydrochloric acids, 
usually in the proportion of l to 3, and is principally employed 
to dissolve the metals gold and platinum. The name A. R 
was given to the above mixture by the alchemists, because it was 
the only substance then known which would attack gold — ^the 
king of metals. 

AquaUuniy an arrangement for keeping marine and fresh- 
water creatures in captivity under conditions as nearly as possible 
die same as thdse in which l^ey naturally esFist. An A. is either 
one or a series of tanks or vessels containing fresh or sea water, 
according to the kind of creatures they are intended to receive. 
Aquaria are very useful for observation of the habits and- life- 
history of emtures otherwise difficult to watch, and, on the small 


The water in an A. must 6e kept in a condition fit to main* 
tain the life of its inhabitants, not by Sequent lenewalsi but by 
a sufficient access of atmospheric air, and^ adjusting the balance 
of animal and vegetable life within it The vegetaSon in a tank 
should be sufficient to absorb and decomjfiose the carbonic add 
evolved by the animals, and in fact an A. dumld bo a perfect 
illustration of the reciprocal relations of animal and vemtable 
life. It should not be necessary to add anything to an A in a 
healthy condition other than the food necessary for the creatures 
and suificient water to replace that lost by evaporation. An A. 
tank should have a large superficial exposure, and the depth 
should be graduated by a sloping back of stonework. In the 
case of a domestic fresh-water tank it is sometimes posdble to 
have a small jet continually playing in the centre, and where 
this is not practicable the water-^botli fresh and salt— must be 
frequently agitated to expose fresh surfaces to atmo^herie in* 
fluences. Where sea- water is not obtainable it may be artificially 
prepared by adding the necessary salts. It is seldom possible to 
keep seaweed alive in tanks, but under the influence of light 
sufficient minute vegetation develops from the spores disseminated 
through water, and in fresh-water as well as marine aquaria 
such vegetation is now preferred. Aquaria vaty in size from 
small glass ^dobes in which one or two gold-fish may be kept up 
to large buildings containing numerous tanks, many of them m 
several thousand gallons capacity. The first puolic A. was 
opened in the Zoological Society’s Gardens, London, in i8<3. 
Many Continental towns now contain aquaria on an extensive 
scale, and a large one was opened at the Crystal Palace, London, 
in 1871, besides another at Brighton a year later. In several 
other British towns public aquaria are either in contemplation 
or actual progress. The construction of aquaria proper may be 
said to date from 1841, when one was made by Mr N. B. Ward, 
the inventor of the Wardian case for plants. Since that time 
they have enjoyed great popular reputation, but success sn 
managing the tanks of amateurs is frequently the result of much 
patient endeavour and many disastrous failures. Some crea- 
tures are easily kept alive in the confinement of aquaria, while 
others immediately succumb in spite of every care and attendon. 

Aqua'riuB (* the Water-carrier *), one of the constellations of 
the zodiac, which the sun traverses during a part of January 
and February. 

Aquatic Animals. Various species and mups of animal 
forms are adapted for life in the water. The flriies, crustaceans 
and many similar groups exemplify forms which are suit^ for a 
permanent aquatic life. Others, such as frogs, crocodiles, Ac., 
are only partly aquatic in habits, and are said to be * amphibious.’ 
The swimming and wading birds also exemplify suem forms ; 
wliilst the beavers, water-rats, otters, seals, &c., iorm examples 
of terrestrial types adapted for aquatic existence in a gmater 
or less degree. The respiration or breathing of purely A 
A. (r.^., hshes and crustaceans) is always carried on by 
hranchut or gills — organs adapted for utilising the air, mechani* 
cally combined with or suspended in the water, for the purifi- 
cation or aeration of the blood. The air is not chemically 
combined, but merely mixc<l with the water ; and if the water 
be deprived of this air, these A. A. perish for want of Uie 
vitalising atmosphere, just as land animals would* do if the 
atmospheric air were abstracted. The land or terrestrial fonns 
breathe by lungs, by the general surface of the body, or hf 
air-tubes or pulmonary-sacs, as in insects or spiders, m these 
cases, the air is inhaled directly from the atmosphere. The 
plumage or fur of A. A. is usually protected bvvspedsl tecre* 
tions, as seen, for example, in the oily fluid ramu^ed by foe 
tail-gland of birds, &c. The whales — true mammals, breathing 
by lungs— seals, and other allied forms, require to ascend 
periodically to the surface of the water to inhale foe atmospheric 
air. Some water insects and spiders (a^,, foe water-spider 
Argyrofuta) carry down bubbles of air wifo them for foe pur* 
pose of breathing, and thus fill their abodes ocmstrocted at foe 
bottom of pools. 

Aquatlo PlaiitB. This appellation is sometimes used verv 
vaguely, and made to embrace all plants found growing in salt 
and frefo water and in marshes. Botanists, however, apply it 
only to plants found in running or stagnant fresh water, such as 
foe arrowhead [Sagittaria)^ water-lily (A^e»^«n),Apond-wecd 
awlwdrt (SuMaria)^ water-soldier (StnUi^h 
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of the water, others remain submerged, while a few float 
£r«^ on the surface without rooting below. A. P. possess a 
kige number of Air-Cells (q. v.) m their structure. 

Aq'natint, a form of engraymg by which imitations of 
China ink or sepia drawings ore produced. It is accomplished 
by strewing powdered mastic over the surface of the copper- 
plate, which prevents the aquafortis fiom biting the points to 
which the particles adhere, and a mottled granular surface lasthe 
result 

Aqua Tofia'na. See Tofana. 

AquaVitee, two Latin wouls signifying ‘water of life*, a 
phrase applied to alcoholic stimulants, inabmuch as they were 
considered capable of prolonging life, and as a cure for many 
diseases. Alcohol undoubtedly is a most valuable remcdi il agent 
in the hands of the skilled practitioner, and hence it wsui specially 
caUed A. V. 

Aq'ueduot, an artiflcial watercourse. The fountains of 
Greece were so numerous and fnll-flowiitg that the Greeks stood 
in no need of aqueducts, though they were not unacquaint- 
ed with them, but 
those of the Romans 
constituted some of 
their noblest struc- 
tures, and two of 
them still contribute 
to supply Ronie with 
water. Of the four- 
teen aqueducts of 
ancient Rome, only 
nine existed in the 
time of 1 lontinus, 
ktcpci of the aciuc 
ducts under Nerva 
and Irijan, and of 
these he wio e on 
account, which is still 
Aqueduct extant 

I. begun by the censor Appius Claudius about 

313 BC. It was chiefly underground. All traces of it have 
msappeared I 

a. Amo Vetus^ commenced b c 273 by M Cunus Dentatus ; 
chiefly subterranean ; length 43 miles , traces of it at Tivoh and 
near the Porta Maggiore. 

3 Agua Marcta^ built by Q Maicius Rex, B c 144, about 
60 miles long , its water was cold and wholesome , some aiches 
are still to be seen in the Compagna. 

4. Agua Jepnla (127 n c ) , afterwards connected with 

5. Agua yidta^ built by Agrippa, B c 33 , icmains of it stiU 
e»st 

6 Aoua Vtrgo, built by Agnppa to supply his baths; still 
in use, naving been restoied by the popes Nicholas V and Puts 
IV. in 1568, now called Aqua Vergme, and furmshes the best 
water in Rome. 

7. Agua Alstetina^ built by Augustus to supply his Naumaehta^ 
on which his mimic sea-fights wcic represented. It has been 
restored, and supplies the muntains in front of St Peter’s. 

8 Apta C/audta, commenced by Caligula A D. 36, and | 
finisbecf by Claudius A D. 50 A series of splendid arches, still 
Stretching across the Compagna, formed part of the Aqua Clau- I 
dia. 

9. Anto NovuSf the highest of all the aqueducts, with a length 
of 62 miles The two last were united near tlie city, their 
channels running on the same arches Hieir united streams 
doubled the fonner supply. The gate named Porfa JMaggiore 
18 an interesting relic connected with these. By means of it 
Ib^weie carriM over the via Lahicana and the via Pranestina 

The aqueducts subsequently formed were inferior in extent 
imd splendour to the older ones. 1 he Romans gSierally built 
iheir aqueducts of bnck. The conduit, which was paved, and 
had sides of brick or stone, covered over with an arch or a flat 
eoping of stone^ ran over senucircukr arches, spanging from 
sqiusae pUdi. 


I Even the provhtdaltowiisof Italy in the Roman times had their 
water supply by means of aqueducts, as u witnessed by the A* of 
Trajan at Cmta Vecchia, which had a course of 23 miles ; and as 
lateas6o4oneofthe Lombard 'dukes,' Theodolapius, built that (A 
Spoleto. The modern aqueducts of Inborn and Pisa are magnl- 
fleent structures, the latter having a th^sand arches. Wherever 
Rome formed settlements, this mode of procuring a supply of 
water was mtroduced ; and m Spam, Portug^ and France e»‘ 
tensive remains of such structures still exist Those of the A. 
formed at Nismcs, probably by Agnppa, now known as the Pont 
du Gard, are the most sinking and the best preserved. Three 
rows of arches, nsing the one above the other, support a small 
conduit, covered with slabs, the intcnor of which still retains its 
coat of cement Ihe heif;,ht is 188 feet, and the length of the 
highest row of arches 87 j feet We have seen that Frontinus 
was ‘keeper* or ‘guardian* of the amitducls under Nerva and 
Irajan Iheie was always such an omcer, with the proper sub- 
ordiii lies, to inspect, rcpaii, and improve those useful structures 
Spcciil and separate functionaries m ere intiusted with the care of 
the channel, of the reservoirs, of the cement, ^c. lhat the Ro- 
mans did not conduct water as we do in pii)c s, was not because 
they were ignoiant of the law that water alwajs finds Us oan 
level. 1 hib fact was well known to them. A magnificent recent 
constnielion of this kind is the Cioton A., 38 miles long, which 
supplies New York with the wateis of the river Cioton. It was 
commenced in 1837, and finished in 1842 It crosses the nver 
Haarlem by fifteen aiehes, the highest elevation of the masonry 
from the foundation being 150 feet. It can discharge 60, 000,000 
gallons of water in a day. 

Aqueduct, a tcim used m anatomy to denote a narrow 
clnmiel or conduit. Ibeie are the A of hallopius, the A. of 
the cochlea, and the A of the vestibule in the petrous portion of 
the tempoial bone, and the A of Sylvius, communicating be- 
tween the third and fouiLh venliicles of the biain 
» 

A’queouB Humour, the watery or scmi fluid substance 
which tills and distends the coimal chamber of the eye or space 
between the posterior part ot the conua (the transjiaient fiont 
part of the fibrous capsule of the eye) and the fiont portion of 
the Cl ystallme Uns, I he A II co isls eliiefly of water ; ^ of 
Its weighs being composed of chloride of sodium (silt) and ex- 
tractive .JItlers (Heizehus) It is piobibly foimcd by the epi- 
thelial cells of tlie posteiior port of the cornea. Sec LVP. 

Aqueous Rooks, otl 1 1 vi ise called sedimentary or stratified 
rocks, are, as these n nies indie xte, rocks which have been de- 
poMled in Hyeis or stiata through the agency of watei, either in 
us liquid state, as in seas and iiveis, or in its solid stale, as in 
glaciers md icc urgs. Such foiniations are continually going on, 
especially at the mouths of our great rivers and estuaries, the 
waters of which bung down from the intcnor laige quantities 
of minutely divided sand and mud in suspension, which are 
gradually precqnt xted as the force of the current diminishes. 
A. R arc divided into a number of distinct strata, which serve 
as landmaiks to the ^rcat periods of animal life upon the earth's 
surface I? or further infoiniation the reader is referred to the 
three great pnmaiy divisions of A. R — ICaiiiozoic, Mesozoic, 
and PalAozoic. 

Aquifolia'ceee, a small natural order of evergreen trees and 
shiubs found m various parts of the world. Astimgent, tonic, 
and emetic properties cnaracteiise the order. The common 
Holly (q. V* ) {Hex Agmfoimm) is indigenous to Britain, and forma 
excellent hedges and fences At 1 ynninghame^ in Scotland, 
there are great hedges composed of it, which ate about 150 
years old Its wood is white and hard, and is valued by the 
cabinetmaker ; its bark furnishes birdlime ; and its berries are 
emetic and purgative Hex Paraguayenm furnishes the Verba 
mats or Paraguay tea of S America A decoction of the leaves 
of Ilex vomitoria is used by the Cieck Indians as a mild emetiq 
under the name ' black drink.' 

Aq'uila. See Eagis. 

Aquila, a fortified town of Italy, capital of a province of the 
same name on the Atemo, a branch of the Pescara, and in the 
neighbourhood of the highest peaks of the Apennines, is the seat 
of a bishop, and has a tiode in paper, Imen, wax, and saffron. It 
was built by the Emperor Fiedenck II., but was destroyed 
by an earthquake m 1703, when 2000 people periahid, Panng 
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is lemAikable for its liUriUntsi^ and on that account was 
plam Above the Septnagint both by the Jews (who called it 
}ii IMriw verify) am the Ebionites (q. v.). Everv Hebrew 
word is rendered by a corresponding Greek pne. This feature 
rmtders it valuable for textual criticism, buf mudi less so for 
interpretation. 

Aq,tdlafia'ee9, a small order of Dicotyledonous trees, natives 
of the troidcal regions of Asia The fragrant wood of A^ilaria 
waia ana wf • AgaUochum^ is called eagle- wood or Aloes- Wood 
(q. v«). It is regarded as the aloes or lign aloes of Scripture. 

Aqullo'gia, a genus of plants in the order Ranuiuulaeem, 
See Columbine. 

AqoUe^a, or Aguiar, the most westerly town, of the Austrian 
Coostlands on the Adriatic Sea, 22 miles W.N.W, of Trieste. 
It was founded by Roman colonists in 181 B.C., soon became a 
rich centre of trade, and on account of its strong fortifications 
was called the second Rome {Ifoma Secunda), The great high- 
road of Italy to the East, the Via iEmilia, was continued to A, 
and the roads to Rhactia, Pannonia, Noricum, and Dalmatia had 
their starting-point here. In 452 it was destroyed by Attila, and 
has never since risen to importance. Its line of bishops is car- 
ried back to the age of Nero, and can be traced with certainty 
to the 3d c. About the 6th c. they took the title of patriarchs, 
and claimed rank next to the Pope. In 1750 the patriarchate 
was divided into the two archbishoprics of Udine and (jkira. At 
has a cathedral built in 1041, but is now a decayed place, with- 
out trade. Pop. 1750. 

Aqtii'^aSy St Thomas (It. Tommaao d’Aqtdno), a famous 
schoolman of the middle ages, was bom in 1225 at Rocca Secca, 
a small town near Aquino, in Naples. The family to which he 
belonged was one of the most illustrious in Southern Italy. His 
father, the Count of Aquino, was a nephew of the PZmperor 
Frederick Barbarossa ; his mother was descended from Tailored 
of Hautcville, the Norman conqueror of Sicily ; his elder 
brothers, Reginaldo and Landulfo, held hi^h offices in the Im- 
perial army, while most of his sisters contracted distinguished 
alliancea A., however, was insensible to the associations of 
mere worldly greatness. P'rom his youth he displayed an ex- 
clusive passion for philosophical and religious study. At the 
age of fifteen he entered as a novice the Dominican order. To 
escape tlie reproaches of his relatives he fled from Naples to 
Rome, and then proceeded on his way to Paris, but was arrested 
by his brothers at Siena, and confined in tlie paternal castle of 
Rocca Secca for a space of two years. According to the Bol- 
landists (q« v.), who have invested this captivity with a halo of 
miraculous circumstances, when everything else failed, it was 
attempted to win A back to the world by introducing a Lais 
into his chamber, but such was the violence of his virtue that 
she was forced to beat a precipitate retreat. It is said that the 
Dominicans obtained from the Pope and the emperor an order 
for his release, and for leave to follow the of life he pre-^ 
ferred. Be that as it may, in 1243 he took the Dominican vows, 
and went first to the sdiools of Paris, and afterwards to Cologne, 

. whm be h^ for his master Albertus Magnus (q. v.). At this 
period of his life he was very silent and meditative : his fellow- 
students called him Bosviagnus^ bos muius, * the great dumb ox $’ 

^ when he publidy sustained an argument with a singularly 
, etrp and. luminous logic, Albertus, turning to the pupils, said, 

* The bellowings of this ox will yet resound throughout the uni- 
verm.* During 12^-48 he resided in Paris with his master, 
and cm the letttm.dfAlbertus to Cologne, A. accompanied him 
in the capacity of magister sedarum. It was about this time 
mat he composed his fust works, De PnndpHs Naturm and De 
EssenMa, In 1252 he again went tp Paris, obtained a 
cMr of theology, preach^ in the churches, and commenced the 
wriringofhii QfusKtdn,^ Meanwhife a Uvely quarrel broke out 
. between rim University of Paria and the mendicant orders, which 
mm net before Pope Alexander IV. ; Albertus 


Magnus^ Bonavaotara, and A* were the viokiiidiu 

the latter* Their arguments can etill be tmd & one. of 

entitled Coniru /mpugnoH/er JM CuHtm aEd^ghngm. 
In 1257 he obtained from the asm iittivmit« against whose 
leaders hb polemic was delivered, the degree of doctor, and hia 
reputation as a philosopher and divine now spread over the 
whole of Latin Christendom. His school in Paim was crowded 
with disciples ; princes sought his advice, and Xxniia IX. made 
him a member of his Privy Council. Fope Urban XV., anxious 
to bring about a reconciliation between the Greek and Roman 
Chnrdies, called him, to Italy in 1261, and A accompanied his 
Holiness on all bis journeys, teaching and lecturing In man/ 
cities of the peninsula. To this period belongs fib Cddra 
Errores Gracorum. Clement IV., who became Pope In 1265, 
entertained the same high respect for A. as bb predecessor, 
'^and offered him the archbbhopric of Naples, which ne dedfosed* 
A. *8 real ambition was to govern the thoughts of men, not to 
rule the Church. It was from this desire that he undertook tHe 
great work of his life, the Summa Theologia, * Disgusted/ as 
he tells us himself, * with the extrava^nces, obscurity, and dis- 
order of the scholastic theology up to hb own time, he ooncei^d 
the idea of a luminous and methodical compend of the entire 
system of Christianity, from the sublime doctrine of the exbtence 
of God down to the humblest precept of evangelical morality.’ 
The execution of this chef^d^eeuvre^ tne supreme monument of 
the 13th c., occupied the last nine years of hb life, without, how- 
ever, hindering him from dbcharging hb public duties as a lec* 
tuier on divinity in Bolopna,^ fsris, and Naples, Summoned 
from the last or these cities by Pope Gregory X. to take part in 
a council at Lyon, he was seized with illness on hb journ^, and 
expired at Fossa-Nuova, in the diocese of Terracina, 2d March 
1274, at the early age of forty-nine. Hia cangni^ion was 
declared by Pope John XXII. in 1323, and the title of Dcctdr 
Ecclesut was conferred on him by Pius V. in 1 567. Hb world- 
famous surname Doctor Angelieus was given to him because 
of the precision and completeness with which in the first part 
of his Summa he defines the nature and attributes of angels. 
If any one wishes to thoroughly comprehend the pcculbr diar- 
acter of metaphysical thought in the middle ages, he should 
study A., in whose writings it is seen in its greatest consbtency. 
Depth and strength of understanding, vigour of lodcal state- 
ment, fulness of knowledge, — these are the mat qualities of the 
Summa, Nor is there absent from it, though more fully seen in 
some of his other works, such as the Summa Catholiem FidH 
contra Gentiles^ a flame of devotional poesy, and that strange 
mysticism into which all spiritual thought seems ever destined^ 
to pass. The literature to which A. has given birth would itself 
make a library, and is a testimony to Uie immense Influence 
of the man. Hb own writings, which are far too numerous to 
specify, have been printed separately and' collectively many 
times. Among the complete editions may be mentioned those 
of Rome (18 vols. fol. 1570--71) ; Venice (18 vols. fob 1593*94); 
Antwerp (19 vols. fol. 1614); Paris (23 vols, fol. 1636-41); 
Venice (20 vols. fol. i745>Co). A new edition, to be complete 
in 24 vols., was begun at Rome in 1858. See Haurdau, Do la 
FhUosopkU Scholastique (2 vuls., Paris^ 1850}. 

Aquita'nia, the name given by Caesar to that part of Gaul 
which lay between the Garonne and the Pyrenees, iCnd whicdi 
was originally peopled by an Iberian race akin to the Basques 
of Spain, whose name is still preserved in the words * Vasooas’ 
or 'Gascons’ and 'Biscay.* See Basques. AugusUis added 
the country between the Garonne and the liolre, which was 
inhabited by fourteen tribes. In the year 412 it was conquered 
by the Arian Visigoths, from whom it was wrested In 508 by the 
'Catholic’ Clovis, but under the later Merovingian kings it 
became an independent duchy. After various fortunes, it was 
united to France in 1137 by the marriage of the heiress Eleanor 
to Louis VII. Fifteen years later, by the marriage of the divorced 
. Eleanor with Henry II., it became English, but It was finally 
united to France in 1451. 

Ara, a genus of Scansorial or Climbing birdis, popularly 
known as Macaws (q. v.). The name Macrouruo b more fre- 
quently applied to indicate this genus } and die name A. b 
derived from the Indian name for these birds, which inhabit 
tropical America and the W, Indies. « 

Ar'abesque (Fr.), a term mesniing ris tht Arabtan siyle^ but 
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^cnenliy applied to a fanciful style of ornament, much used in 
mural occoration among the ancients, and subsequently in 



Arabesque. 


general use for various puiposes, and the purest ty]ic.s of which 
are afforded by the Venetian monuments of the l.onibardi and 
other cinqttecmto sculptors. It consists of floriated scrolls and 
figures perfectly executed. Grotesquerie^ however, has formed — 
though not in all cases— a quality of A. from the earliest times, 
and foliage with griffins appears in the friezes of Greek temples, 
and in the mural decorations of Pompeii. Saracenic A. is seen 
in wonderful variety and beauty in the Alhambra ; but the most 
splendid examples of this species of ornamental design are the 
wmks of Raphael and Giulio Romano. Sec Womum’s Analysis 
pf Ornament 


Arabffix^ (anc. Anabrace)t a town in the vilayet of Sivas, 

, Asiatic 1 urkey, on the caravan route between Aleppo and Tre- 
biaond, distant from the latter S.S. W. 150 miles. It lies on an 
elevated plateau, is surrounded by mulberry-trees, and employs 
an immense number of hand-looms in the weaving of doths from 
English cotton yam. Near A. are the lead and copper mines of 
Kaben-Maden. Pop, about 30,000, chiefly I'urks and Armenians. 

Aral)ift, the peat peninsula of south-western Asia, connected 
with Africa by the Isthmus of Suez, and with the Asiatic conti- 
nent by the Syrian Desert, is bounded W. by the Indian Ocean, 
S. by the Red Sea, and E. by the Persian Gulf. Lat 12® 30' 
to 31* N. ; long. 32® 2(/ to 60® E. Area estimated at 1,230,000 
sq, miles; pop. at 4,000,000. The general type of A., accord- 
ing to Falgrave, the most recent explorer of A., who has crossed 
the peninsula from the frontier of Palestine to Muscat on the Sea 
of Oman, is that of a central tableland, surrounded by a desert 
rinp sandy to the S., W., and E., and stony to the N. This 
. onUying circle is in its turn girt by a line of mountains, low and 
' >Slerue for the most part, but attaining in Yemen (q. v.) and 
(q. V.) a height of from 6000 to 8000 feet in many of the 
p^aSsBf and also considerable breadth and fertility, while beyond 
these a narrow rim of ebast is bordered by the sea. The surface 
of the imdmost tableland or Nejed (q. v.) equals somewhat less 
than one-half of the entire peninsula, and its special demar- 
catioM are much affected, nay, often absolutely fixed, by the 
windings and in-runnings of the * Nefood,’ or sand-passes — 
offshoots from the D'hana, or Great Sandy Desert, in the S. 
of the peninsula, and which covers about one-third of its entire 
e^tmt If to these central highlands we add whatever spots of 
fertility belong to the outer circles, it will be found that A, 
^ntains about two-thirds of cultivatable or at least of available 
land, with a remaining tliird of irreclaimable desert, chiefly to 
m S* The whole of Uie W. maritime region of A., extending 
' & w an the l^riw frontier to the neighbourhood of Aden, 
mWbdiing inland in some quarters to the depth of 2Q0 miles, 

. embracing the provinces of Hedjas, ’Aseas^ and .Yemen, 
Ottoman empire ; the nfirth-eastem region around 
, y pjeM Shomer is under the dominion of the Sultan of 
— jey ; 'Nejed, the central highlands, extending N.E. from 
the N.JV* shores of the Peraian GulTi and having an 
average braaJOi bf about 3^0 miles, fonns the empire of the 
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Sultan of Wahhabi; whfle themaritime legion of the S.E.1 froea 
the peninsula of Katar to DoAur on the Indian Oceany ia under 
the supremacy of the Sultan of Oman or Muscat. Hadsamaut 
(q. V.). the strip of coast region eaten 4 ieg.aloiif$h^ : 

from Aden to Dofar, is occupied by iadependcht tribes. The 
principal towns are Mecca and Medina in the |UoviiiCepf Addiaaj 
Sana and Mocha, in Yemen ; Aden, on the S*' eo»ri« .&car the 
entrance to the Red Sea. and belon^ng^to Enghttld 1 Mhoeat,, In 
the S.E., on the Gulf of Oman ; and Ri'ad, the capital of the 
Wahhabis, in the central highlands. 

Climate^ Soil^ dr*r.— In the low lands and upon the strips of 
desert the heat is intense, and the blast of the Semmum, or 
* poisonous wipd,* is described by Palgrave as fatal when eneount 
tcred on the open plains. In the central highlands the clitnfde 
is delightful, and here com, vegetables, and most of the sab* 
tropicid products are grown with success. In A. the best ooflhe, 
and dates are produced and exported, besides gums, myrrh, and 
various spices, senna and other drugs, and pearls from the Fer^ 
sian Gulf. Cotton, indiga and tobacco are also cultivated, and 
might be largely grown lor export. The principal domestic 
animals of A. are the camel, tiie celebrated breed of horses, 
oxen, sheep, and goats. Among wild animals are the lion, 
panther, jackal, and hyena. , 

histi ^, — ^The earliest inhabitants of A. are believed to have 
been Cushites, who were forced to migrate from A. to Al>ys- 
sinia on the arrival in their country of certain Semitic tribes 
descended from Kahtan^ the grandson of Shem, and IshmaeL 
The IJimyarides, a dynasty descended from Kahtan, are said to 
have flourished in Yemen for 2000 years. The Romans, who 
invaded A. in the beginning of the 2d c., and again under 
Augustus, failed to reduce this dynasty to dependence. But 
what the Roman legions could not accomplish was brought about 
by subsequent internal disturbances, and for several centuries 
the history of the country is only a record of inter- tribal wars. 
With the rise of Mohammed A. also uprose ; and the tribes, having 
adopted the creed of the Prophet, united for the sacred purpose 
of extending it ; and under the Califs (q. v.) — the successors of 
Mohammed — A. attained great power, and spread her conquest 
far and wide. In 749 the Abbasides (q. v.) assumed the rule 
of the I^^aithfiil, and the reigns of Mansur, IJarfln-al-Raschid, 
and y #(in, the most splendid of (he Bagdad Califs for luxury 
and refinement, form the golden age of the Mohammedan 
dynasty. In the 9th c. the merchants of A. were in all the 
markets of the world, trading from Spain to India and China. 
The removal, however, of the capital of the Califs far beyond 
her frontier was the first cause of the decline of A., and after the 
capture of Bagdad (1258) and the fall of the Abbasides, the 
country relapsed into insignificance. In recent centuries the ter- 
ritory of A. has been ravaged by various assailants, and daring 
the 16th c. the Turks had acquired Yemen, the Persians Oman, 
and the Portuguese Muscat. The Wahhabis (q. v.) arose in A, 
towards the close of the i8(h c., and established themselves 
supreme in Neied. Their enjoyment of power, however, was not 
without a check. Ibrahim Pasha (1818) swept down upon them, 
and set up Egyptian domination in their province. But the 
misrule of the Egyptian princes led to their own overthrow, and 
Turkce, a surviving son of the last Wahhab monarch, was in- 
stalled in the throne of his fathers. Feizul, the son of Turkee, 

I has extended the Wahhabite religion and sway, and seems to 
have inaugurated a more promising era among its inhabitants, as 
u wider area of soil is now under cultivation in Nejed and its de- 
pendencies. See Palgrave’s Central and Eastern Arabia (Mac- 
millan, i860 ; Burton's El-Medinah and Meecah (l-ong^nsi 
1855); and Wrede's Reisen in Hadhramaui (1870). 

Araliiap. and Lit'erature. The Arabic is 

'the most widely-spread branch of that family of languages com*, 
monly called the Semitic, though a more appropriate destenirian . 
would be the Syro-Arabian. Together with the Etmonic U 
forms the southern branch of the family^mnd is divided mtoA ' 
northern and southern dialect, the former of which has become 
predominant through the influence of the Koran. Aiahle is not 
only a language highlydeveloped, but from the peninriikr Mitlmi 
of Arabia it has preserved nearly perfect puri^ of form and idiom. 
Being necessarily coextensive with the spread of Islamism, it was 
spoken and written in almost oil Western Asii^ in Eastern and 
Northern Africa, in Spain, and in some of the l^riiUerranean ; 
islands. It was the ecclesiastical language of Ferci^ 
and the other Mohammedan countries, in wdb of . 
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M <xl Its ^Dimr asoendiiM^j and it is stitl as indlspans- 
ttJea part of a Idjumd eduoatton to a Moslem pileSt as tal^ 
Ik to ecclesiastic It has a dose affinity witii Hebtew, 

iM cental^' iieaily iii]ie*teath8 of the Hebiew roots ; hence it 
/hid now began to be studied by those who wish to' accomplish 
dmuelves as BiblicBl scholars. The grammar and ledcogrephy 
hsiye been so elaborately explabed by native scholars, that the 
Stodent dT Arabic can proem with as much confidence as the 
student of Greek. Abol-Aswad^al-Duli, who flourished under 
All, the fourth calif, was the earliest grammarian ; Mohammed- 
ben*Yakttb-al-Tinizabadi (died 1414) compiled Al^Kamus, the 
best lexicon of the lanraage; and technical terms in art and 
Sdmice have been explained by Jordshani. Arabic, which is 
singularly rich in synonyms, is spoken with the greatest purity 
in Yemen. The old Kufic form of writing, whidi had special 

r bols for only sixteen of the twenty-eight consonants, was dis- 
nd in the loth c by a current handwriting, the A/eskhit still 
In use, in which points distinguish the consonants that are similar 
in form. Arabic texts are either pointed or unpointed, the 
points representing the vocalisation. There are collections of 
Arabian MSS. in the Escurial, and at Rome, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Gotha, Leyden, London, and Oxford. Among the 
more recent contributions to Arabic grammar and lexicography 
are GramvuUik der Nm-Arabischen Spraehe^ by Wahrmund 
(4 voU. 1861-66) ; and an English Lexicon of Modem Arabic, by 
Newman (2 vols. 1871). 

The earliest Arabian literature is poetic, as was to be expected 
from the temperament, the mode of life, and the surround- 
ings of the nomadic tribes. Love and war are the themes, 
and poetic contests, like those at the Grecian games, were held 
at tne great fair of Mecca and elsewhere. The successfiil 
poems, rewritten in characters of gold, were hung up in the 
Kaaba at Mecca, and thence termed the Modsahhabdt, ^the 
Golden,* or MoaUakdt, *the Suspended.* The Chrestomathie 
Arabe of De Sacy (2d ed. Paris, 1822) contains translations from 
Nabegha, Asha, and Slianfara, the most distinguished of the bards 
before Mohammed. Kaab-ben-Zohalr also deserves mention. 
He lived to celebrate the work’ of the Prophet in verse, which 
Freytag published with a Latin translation (Bonn, 1822). The 
peculiar nature uf the life and poesy of an Arab minstrel of this 
period are beautifully delineated in the Divan of Amrulkais 
(translated into German by Kuckert, Stuttg. 1S43). The richest 
collection of the older Arabian poesy is to be found in the 
Anthologies oi Hamfisa, the Divan of the iludhailites (published 
by Kosegarten, Greifswalcl, 1854), and the KU&b al-ag/iAui (Kose- 
garten, Greifswald, 1840). See Weil, Die Foehseke Literatur der 
Araber vor Mohammed (Stuttg. 1 837). 

The revision and publication of the ICoran by Calif Othnian, 
in the middle of the 7th c., marks an important era in Arabian 
culture ; and fully a century later, after a whirlwind of conquest, 
the Arabs settled themselves down to literature, science, and the 
arts, under the fostering sway first of Al-Mansdr ( 754 - 75 )» and 
afterwards of the world-renowned llarfiii-al-Kaschid (786-808). 
Men of learning were attracted from all quarters, and splendidly 
rewarded; translations of the best Greek, Syriac, ana Persian 
authors were made and disseminated ; schools were founded in 
the more important cities ; libraries were collected ; and pupils 
repaired from many parts of Europe to Cordova, in Spam, where 
also the Arabs had founded a famous school. Such mpid pro- 
gress in culture is without a parallel ; indeed, Arabian literature 
spans the chasm between the extinction of classical learning and 
tne revival of letters in the 15th c., and what is justly known as 
toe *dark ages* in the rest of Europe, was a period of intel- 
lectual light and splendour in Arabian Spain. All departments 
of teaming were cultivated. Medicine, physics, and mathe- 
matics received special attention, and astronomy, geography, 

' and history were tavourite studies. The earliest Mohammedan 
hiktoriaais Hesham-Mohammed-al-Kelbi (died 819), who wrote 
/a Ute of the Prophet (ed. by WUstenfeld, Gott. 1857). In the 
same century nourished Wakedi (died 822), Ibn-Kotaiba, Abu- 
Ohatda, Al-Baladtori, and Afraki. But with the loth c. history 
became a sort of passion with Arabian authors. Masudi wrote 
an historical eheydopasdia entitled Meadows of Gold (Fr. transL, 
voL L l^a:^ iSotJT Tabari (died 922) wrote Annals (Rose- 
gaiten, Greifirwald, 1831}, and Hamza of Ispahan, and Eutychius 
of AUucahdila find attempted universal history; Abulfarai and 
Abultedn fbQowed ; Abul-Kssem of Cordova (died 1139) iiar- 
mted the history of the Arabic dominion in Spain, Nnvairi the 


tl as indupens- bistom of Sicily under the Anbi^ and Iba- Abizer the annals of 
prteet as tatin the Moorish kings, Thes^le of tlteAsabiahhistoiians is rimpte 
lywito Hebrew, and unadorned. 

roots ; hence it The Koran is the basis of Arabian fhetdogy and jurispru- 
1 to' accomplish dence ; but the study of the Aristotelian philosophy re^ed in 
nd texicomphy speculations which gave rise to numerous seot^ four only ol 
holars, that the which are regarded as orthodox. The savlm of Mohammed 
mfidence as the have been collected into what is known as the a vahiabte 

lourished und^ body of tradition, which helps to the eluddation of ,toe Koran, 
the principal occupation of students in theological jurtepfitdence. 
The attention of the French has of late been directed to Moham^ 
medan law, a course rendered indispensable hy their conquest 
of Algeria. In philosophy, the Arabians confin^ tlaeinBeives 
mainly to the exposition of Aristotle ; and Western Europe o(wed - 
its acquaintance with the Peripatetic philosophy to tranilatloni 
into Latin from the Arabic. Among their most eminent and belt 
known philosophical writers are Avicenna (llth c.), Abobekr 
Ibn-Tofail, who seems to have anticipated the evolution theory, 
in his Hauebn-Yokdan (Pococke, Oxf. 1671); and Averrhoes' 
(12th c. ), famed as much for his medical system as for his com- 
mentaries on Aristotle. See Ritter's Ueber unsere KemUndss der 
Arab. Philosopkie (GotL 1844), Dieterici*8 Naturanschauung 
und Natur Pkilosopkie der Araber im \O.Jahrh* (Beri. l86i). 
That medicine owes so much to the Arabs results primarily 
from their intimate acquaintance with the uses and properties of 
simples, due to the exuberant vegetation of South-Western 
Arabia. Alchemy (q. v.), first cultivated in Egypt, was taken 
up by the Arabians, and by them introduced into Spain; and 
hence arose chemical pharmacy, a purely Arabic creation. In 
all departments of medical science they were brilliant discoverers, 
except in anatomy, dissection being forbidden by the Koran. 
The Arabic notation, and the substitution of the sine for the 
chord in trigonometry, were valuable contributions to mathema- 
tical science ; astronomy and geometry were sedulously cultivated; 
Euclid was translated into Arabic, and several important astro- 
nomical discoveries were made. The Christian and Jewish ele- 
ments are necessarily mez^re, as neither Judaism nor Christianity 
obtained any permanent influence among the Arabs as a nation. 
Hence no entire version of the Bible exists in Arabic, though 
independent versions of separate books are far from scarce. 
These versions, liowever, were not made directly from the 
Hebrew, but from the Septuagint, or from Latin versions. 

But by far the brightest outcome of their literature was their 
poetry, which gradually assumed a highly artistic form. Fiction, 
expressed both in verse and prose, was wonderfully popular; 
and 7'he Arabian Nights' Entertainments (q. v.) still ranks os 
perhaps the most graceful and interesting collection of fabulous 
and romantic lore in existence. Hardly less popular is the poem 
on the exploits of Antar (q. v.). The drama alon;f, of alt species 
of poetic composition, was neglected ; but their imaginative litera- 
ture still colours that of Europe. We have only space for the 
names of some of their more brilliant bards; as Motenebbi, 
Abul-Ala, Omar Ben- Faredh {Dwan, Paris, 1855), Abu Nuwas, 
Tograi Ibii-Dorcid, Busiri, Hamadani, and Hariri, lliis won- 
derful luxuriance has been succeeded by a barrenness as wonder- 
ful, due to the depressing sway of the Turk^ though the press 
of Cairo, Heyrout, and Algiers occasionally issues works of no 
great importance, written evidently with an eye to European 
criticism. Hammer has written a history of Arabian literature 
in 7 vols. ( Vien. 1850-56) ; it is exhaustive so far as it goes, but 
it only comes down to 1258. A very complete survey of the 
subject is given by Zenker in his Bibliotheca Orienhtlis (a vote. 
Leipz. 1846-61). 

\ii aepanmems * 

cs, and mathe- Ara'bian Nighta’ Entertain'mente, the title usually 
royt geography, giveu to EnglUli reproductions of Les Mille et une NuUtt 
t Mohammedan Contes A robes traduUs en Fran^ais (The Thousand and One 
5 i 9 ), who wrote Nights— -Arabian Tales, translated into French), by Antoine 
1857). In the Galland, a famous Orientalist, and which were first published In 
i-Kotaiba, Abu- Parts in 12 vols. 1704-14. Galland described the collection as 
s 10th c. history that of an unknown Arabian author ; but at first he himself was 
Masudi wrote believed to be the writer. All doubt on this question has long 
"fOld (Fr. transL, been dispelled : a number of MS. copies of the text in Arabic 
Annals (Rose- have been found at Cairo and published. Among these is the 
k, and Eutychius Alif Laila, or Book of the Thousand Nights end One Night, 

; Abulfarai and commonly known as the A, N, i?.. now for the first time 
died 1139$ liar- published complete in the or^nal Arabic, from a% Egyptian 
lin, Nnvairi the MS. brought to India by the late Major Turner Macan (editor 
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artiM SMk Afcnw*), edited InrW. H. Maenao^tea, Em., 41^ 
Gilcatta. Hud London, 1859 The Tkousand And One ^ighit)a»A, 
its in a collection of Persian tales called the Tmmsand 

jpimemU TakSt which are known to hare been in existence in the 
middle of the loth c. But though the A* contains much 
matter similar to what occurs in its archetype, yet it has thi^ 
chum to be an original work, that it was written most probably 
in Egypt during the l6th & by an Arab, and that its tales are 
abusively illustrative of Arab character, whether the scene in 
which they are cast be Persia, India, or China * In my endeav- 
ours,* say^ Mr Edward William Lane (q v.), the most schoUily 
and most successful translator of the A, M £ , * to ascertain the 
period mid the country in which tins work was composed, 
I have not merely considered its internal evidences of the time 
and place. The earliest period at which any portion of it has 
been mcontestably proved to have existed is the year 955 of 
the Flight (A.D. 1548).* The exquisite fancy, humour, and 
pathos of these tales, and the evident fidelity of its pictures of 
Arab toum life and manners, have won for it an extraordinary 
populanty m England and on the Continent, and evoked the 
lUUirect flattery of scores of imitations Perhaps the latest and 
most perfect ^liion of the A //.£, is the new edition of K. 
W. Lane’s translation, edited by E. Stanley Poole (Murray, Lend 
1859). In this work, which is de luxe m illustrations, &c , the 
interesting question of tlie origin and literary history of this 
singular collection of tales is fully and satisfactonly discussed. 
Among the other translators of the A M £ may be mentioned 
t)r Scott (1811) ; Henry Torrens, who translated the Alt/ Lada 
(Calc. 1838) ; and the Rev. Ed Forster (Lond i847)« 

Aral)ia]i Nu'meralB, the name given to the characters 

If *1 4f 5i 7» 8, 9 Ihey weie in reality borrowed by 
the Arabs fiom the Hindus, and were first mtioduced into 
Europe about 980 A D , but weie not in geiieial use until the 
invention of printing 

Aralsiaii Sea (anc Mate £fyth’taumh an immense bijr of 
the liididin Ocean, stretching fiom India to Arabia, and extend- 
ing from Beloochistan on the N , to about the latitude of Cape 
Comonn and Cape Guardafui 111 the S. It includes the Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sea proper, the latter of whicli was connected 
with the Mediterranean Sea m 1869 by the Suer Canal (q v.) 
From the earliest times till the doubling of the Cane of Good 
Hope in 1497, the A. S., together with its great inlet, the Red 
Sea, was the chief route by which trade between Europe and 
the East was earned on. 

Ar'abine is the chief constituent of gum*arahie^ in which it 
occurs combined with hme and potash By adding alcohol to 
an aqueous solution of gum arable acidulated with hydrochloric 
acid, pure A is precipitated in while flocks. Its composition is 
the same as that of starch, both of which contain quantities of 
carbom hydrogen, and oxygen, corresponding with the formula 
When boded with dilute sulphuric acid, A , like 
itarco, takes up water, and becomes converted into grape sugar* 
CeHioOa + H ,0 « CgHuPe ^ 

Arabme. Watei. Grape sugar. 

Aracaju', the capital of the Brozihan province of Sergipe, on 
the nver Cotinguiba about 5 miles from its mouth, and 150 miles 
N. of Bahia. It is the only port of the province opened to 
foreign commerce, and has considerable trade, chiefly m cotton 
and sugar, the latter of which is of 6iq>erior quality. In 1872 
the value of sugar exported was 369, 93 8, and of cotton, 
^30^1533 ^ the mouth of the nver, however, is a great 
mndrance to shipping, and has caused the transmission of two- 
thirds of the trade o 7 Sergipe to Uie port of Bahia. Pop. over 
io^ooa 

jEmoan*, or Arakan’, the most nortlieily province of British 
Biurmah. Aiea, 18,530 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 484,363. It is 
separated from Pegu and native Burmah by the Yomah Moun 
tanU|finoen 3000 to 30C0 feet high, and its seaboard extends from 
the estnaryof the Naaf to CapeNegrais, along the £. side of the 
Biqr of Bengal. Akyab (q v.) is the cluef town. The principal 
export IS nee. A. (properly Eakhang-pyce-gyee) was once an 
iooependeat kingdom, but uas conquered by the Burmese m 
Itaold capital, now known as Mro houng, lies in a basin 
50 itiiies inland, andis now a place with 4000 mhabitauts. Some 
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parts of Its former Ibrtifieatioiie are ttUl to be seen, aad 
numerous ruined pagodas and palaces burled in the Jui^lo tttfst 
its ancient grandeur. The famqtm idol Which standi ncafr the 
capital of Burmah was taken frofn A«, and is still tended by fho 
descendants of Aracanese captives. The province was annexed 
by the Biitish in 1826, and is now divided mto four districts*- 
A. Hill Tracts, Akyab, K>ouk-hpyoo (formerly Kamme), and 
Sandoway. 

Araca’xi, or Axioari, a sul^nus of the Toucans^ induded 
under the name Ptetoglossus^ Tnese buds are cobured green, 
with red or yellow breasts. They inhabit S. Amenca, and pos^ 
sess much smnllei bills than the toucans. 

Ara’cesa, an order of Monocotyledonous plants. See AnUM. 

Ar aohia, a genus of Leguminous plants with papUicmaoeoni 
flowers. A hypogaa has the remarkable habit of pushuig its 
fiuit or pods into earth, where they are matured; hence they 
receive the name of ground nuts m this country. The plant u 
an annual, and was onginally a native of the W. Indies and 
Africa, but is now cultivated in most warm regions, and even 
succeeds well in F lance 1 he pods contain two seeds about the 
size of a pea, which are eaten as food, eitlier raw, boileiL or 
roasted When pressed, a laige quantity of oil is obtained from 
them, one bushel yielding about one gallon. The oil is equal 
in quality to olive oil, and is often used as a substitute for it It 
has been used in the manufacture of soap, &c. The plant is 
recommended as forage for cattle. 

Araoh'nida, a class of Atth^opoda or Higher Annulose 
animals represented by spiders, mites, scorpions, &c. The A. 
are distinguished by the head and chest being rnited to form a 
single segment — the cephalothorax ; by the presence of eight 
legs ; by the absence of wings and antennee , and by the breath- 
ing organs consisting of pulmonary-sacs, or of tracheae, or of both 
combined 1 he eyes are simple. The class is divided into the 
section Ttacheanat represented by mites, ticks (Acas^a\ sea- 
^iclers {Podosomata\ and harvest-spiders {Phalangtdah 
These bicalhe by air-tubes or tracheae, and the eyes are not more 
than four in niimbtr The second section, or Pulmonartam^ 
represented by spiders and scorpions, breathe by pulmonary-sacs 
alone, or combined with tracheae, and the eyes number six or 
more w 

Arach'noid Membraao. The brain and spmal cord are 
protected by thice membranes Ihcse are (i) the dura^maier^ 
a fibious structure wh ch lines the skull and canal of the verte* 
bral column ; (2) the pia^mater, a very thin fibro-vascular mem« 
brane spread over the surface of the brain and cord ; and (3) 
the arachnota^ a serous lac placed between the dura-^ter and 
pia mater, covt nng the inner surface of the dura-mater on the 
one side, and the outer surface of the pia-mater on the other. 
The arachnoid is thus a shut sac containing a small quantity of 
serous fluid Between the A. M and the parts where the pia-mater 
dips mto the fissures of the brain is a space called the sub-arai^- 
noid spice, which also contains a serous fluid called the cerebro- 
spinal fluid 

Arad, the capital of a provmce of the same name, Uppei 
Hungary, on the Marosh, a branch of the Theiss. It was de- 
stroyed by the Turks in the 17th c ; but when rebuilt it was 
strongly fortified, and afterwai^s played an important part in 
the revolution of 1849 Kossuth issued from A. his proclama- 
tion declarmg the hopelessness of the Hungarian cause. A. is 
the seat of a non-uiiited Greek bishop, and has a gymnasium 
and a Walacliian seminary. Next to Pesth and Debreezm it has 
the largest cattle-market m Hungary. Hiere is also a laigo 
trade m com and tolwceo. Pop. (18^) 32,725. On the oppo- 
site bank of the river lies New A , a foitified suburb vnth 407D 
inhabitants. The province is rich in wine and wood, and cmi- 
tains marble quames and mines of copper and iron. Ar^ 1790 
sq miles ; pop, 254,000 

Ajp’afat, ICount {JjfM-er^rahme, Mountain of Mercy), a 
small hill 15 miles S.E of Mecca, on whidi, according |o 
Mohammedan behef, Adam again met Eve, after a sq^srationdl 
aoo years, following the banishment from Patadise. See Adam. 
It 15 the scene of a great yearly ceremony at which the MohUuon- 
medan pilgrims require to be present before they can aasutaetbe 
name ot Ha^p Borckhardt states tlmt In 1814 the 
consisted of upwards of 70^000 people. ^ 
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' tpRi.boni ftt Esti^i^ near Femigiian, in the department of the 
Saaten PmneeapP'ebniaiy %% xyStiL At the age of seventeen 
ha enteaed the Folvtedmic School at Faria : and in i8oc became 


ha entemd the Foljrtedmic School at Faria ; and in itoc became 
Moetary to the Furls ObaenratoiTi in which capacity, along with 
'Blot and the two Spanish commissionen Chaix and Rodnguez, 

extend from Barcelona to Formenteta the measurement of 
#ie aric of the meridian which had been begun by D^lambre and 
Ifdchain. A succession of romantic and perilous incidents now 
. hefell him. Suspected of being a spy, he was for a time a pri- 
ibner, in the duulel of Belver, near Palma, twice carried to 
' Algiers, and once aent to the Spanish hulks at Palamoa Finally, 
in iSop, he reached Marseille* A few months after his return 
to Paris he was almost unanimously elected to fill up the vacancy 
in the Academy of Sciences occasioned by the deatn of I^ande, 
and about the same time was appointed a mathematical pro- 
fessor at the Polytechnic School, where he had Laplace and 
Monge for bis colleagues. From this date till 1S45 he was 
engaged almost wholly in scientific pursuits. In 181 1 he directed 
his attention to the polarisation of light, and laid the foundation 
of that branch of physical optics known as chromatic polarisa- 
tion. In 1816 he started, along with Gay-Lussac, the Annales 
di Chimu et He Physique; and, in the same year, demonstrated 
the truth of the undulatory theo^ of light over the emission 
theory. In 1820 he followed up with great success Oersted's dis- 
coveiTof the action of an electric current upon a magnet; and 
for h& labours in this field he received, in 1825, the Copley 
Medal of the Royal Society of London. As regards politics, 
A. was a keen republican. He had a seat in tlie provisional 
government of 1848, and was made Minister of War, and later 
was a member of the War Committee in the National Assembly. 
He showed his consistency in refusing to take the oath of alle- 
giance to Napoleon III. after the eoup eCStat of 1852 ; but the 
emperor made special exception for him in recognition of the 
valuable services, scientific and political, which he rendered his 
country. A. died at Paris, October 3, 1853. A fine edition of 
his (Euvres^ in 17 vols. (Paris, has been published by 

Barral. — His son, Emmaniiel *A., bom at Paris, 6tli August 
18x2, is a distinguished member of the French bar, and a notable 

politician of ihe party of the Left. — Etienne A., brother of 
the astronomer, and a well-known playwright and journalist, 
was bom at Estagel, near Perpignan, 7th February 1803. He 
has held several State offices, and was mayor of Paris during the 

Franco- Prussian war.-— Jacques Bltienj^e Victor A., another 
of the brothers A., was born at Estagel, loth March 1790. He 
was artist to the Government expedition of 1817-20, under 
Freycinet, described in his Promenade auteur du Monde (1822). 
He wrote many plays, but while still young was suddenly afflicted 
with blindness. His Voyage d'un Aveugle en Californie is the 
record of a hapless expedition to the gold-fields of California, 
headed by A., who died 1st January 1855. — Jean A., the fourth 
brother, a distinguished general in the Mexican service, born in 
178S, ^led for the New World in 1815, and died in 1836. 
Santa Anna owed to him a great part of his first successes. 

Ar^agon, a former province in the N.K. of Spain, embracing 
the three no^em provinces of Saragossa, Huesc^ and Teniel. 
It is bounded N. the Pyrenees ; E. by Catalonia and Valen- 
cia ; S. by Valencia and New Castile ; W. bv Old and New 
Castile and Navarre. Its greatest length from N. to S. is about 
aqo miles ; its greatest breadth is 130 miles ; and its area 14*720 
tq. miles. 

The central part of A., through which the Ebro flows, receiv- 
ing the waters of many rivers, is level. The N. and S. por- 
tions are mountainous. The Pyionees send down long spurs 
into the district Except on the banks of the Ebro the plain 
country {s not fertile, being badly supplied vdth water. There 
is, however, splendid vegetation in the Pyrerxean valleys, where 
wheat, tre, maise, barley, &c., are plentifully produced. Excel- 
lent timner grows on the mountains, and rich pasturage abounds, 
Ri the fdains the dimate is sultiy, but on the hills it is temperate. 
Among the minerals are copper, lead, iron, salt, saltpetre, amber, 
and cosl. The bear, wolf, and lynx inhabit gorges of the 
Pyrenees^ and merino sheep are reared in great, quantities. The 
manuflictuies are unimportant Tlie people of A. are brave and 
apti^ bet pnotttd, eolcL and stubi^m. They are true friends, 
nmroO eh^mies x ana hence their country has often been the 
.eUeelthemiiMteinbiUexedandblo^ The populalion 


in xSyi was Cfatef towm^ Sangossa, Tend, Huescs, 

and Calataynd. 

Conquered by the Romans at an early period, A afterwards 
came into the possession of the Visigoths, and in the 8fch c. of 1 
die Arabs, from whom it was subsequently wrested by the Chris- ' 
tians. It was then governed by its own monardhs until its < 
union with Castile in 1469, on die manisge of Ferdinandand I 
Isabella. ' 

Arago'xia, a town of Sidly, 8 miles N.N.E. of Oirgentl ' 
Pop. 7947. The ancient castle of the princes of A, a vast sthic* 1 
ture in the Renaissance style, is rapidly becoming a tom. The ' 
mud-volcano of Maccaluba is near A 

Ar agonite, or Arr'agonite, a mineral named from Aragon 
in Spain, composed chiefly of carbonate of lime, with a.smell 
percentage of carbonate of strontia and sometimes msgneria* It 
frequendy occurs in compound crystals, chiefly white, but some- 
times tinted with yellou', green, or violet, and when it has a 
silky lustre it is known as satin spar. In this last form it is used 
for small ornamental articles in tlie same way as alabaster. 

Araguay', also Rio Grande, a large river of Bxm^, rises 
in 18** 10' S. lat., among die southern sierras, and is abrat 1000 
miles long. It flows N., surrounding in its course an island 
(Santa Anna) over 200 miles long, and joins the Tocantins at 
San Joao das duos Barras. The valleys of this river are so 
richly beautiful that the region is known as the * Garden 
Brazil.' 

Ar'al, Sea of (lit. ‘Island Sea*), the *Blue Sea* of the ^ 
Russians, a rreat lake to the S. of the Russian government of 
Orenburg, about 150 miles W. of the Caspian Sea, between 
43^ 42' and 46** 44' N. lat., and 58* x8' and 61* 46' E. loig. 1 
Area, 26,650 sq. miles ; lying ^3 feet above the Caspian. Its I 
waters are brackish. The Sir {anc. yhxarta) and Amu (anc. 
Oxus) are its only feeders, and it has no outlet. In the opinion 
of Rawlinson and others it was dry land during the Greco- 
Roman period, and again during the 13th and 14th centuries 
after Christ, the Jaxartes and Oxus then entering the Caspian. 
The restoration of the Oxus to its old bed is being attempted 
( 1 ^ 75 ) by the Russian government. There is a Russian squaA 
ron stationed at Kazala (q. v. ), which, however, was of too great 
draught for river service during the Khivan expedition of 1873. 

Aralia and Araixa'ceoe, a genus and order of Dicotyledon- 
ous trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants found both in tropical 
and cold regions. The common ivy (Hedera Hdix) ancl the 
inoschatcl {Adoxa Moschatdlina) are the only representatives of 
the order in Britain. The plants have generally aromatic and 
stimulant properties. Panax Schinsestg furnishes a stimulating 
drug, much used by the Chinese under the name of ^ngseng, ai^ 

P^ quinquefolium possesses similar properties. ' /*. frumosum and 
P, cochleaius are used as aromatic medicines in me East The 
pith of Patsia (Arabia) papyrifera forms the Tamous rice paper ' 
of China. A* nudicaulis of N. America has a fragrant and aro- 
matic root, which is used as a substitute for Sarsaparilla (q. v.), 
and is also said to be used as a remedy against syphilis, and as 
an application to fresh wounds. Some American species of A. 
yield an aromatic gum resin. A, spinosa is called angelica-tree 
and toothachedree in N. Amcrici .. 

A]<am, Eugene, the liero of poem, drama, and romance^ j 
was the son of a gardener, and was bom at Ramsgill, Yorksliice, 
1704. He pursued learning with avidity, though his poverty ' 
retarded his progress in this direction. He married early, be* 
came a schoolmaster, and settled at Knaresborough, wh^ he 
contracted a friendly alliance with one Daniel CUrk, a shoe- 
maker The sudden disappearance of the latter, while in the 
temporary possession of a quantity of valuable property, threw 
suspicion upon A, and the schoolmaster's garden having been 
searched, a quantity of the missing property was fouxnlt A. was 
consequently tried, but acquitted for want of evidence. Leaving 
Knaresborough he travelled through a considerabUi part of Eng- 
land, eventually becoming usher of Lynn Academy, Kotfolkk 
While thus engaged, his secret was be^i^ by a confederate: 
the skeleton of the murdered man was exhumeef and identified, 
and A., tried at York, 3d August X759, for murder, was found 
guilty, and condemned to be executed within three days. He 
had conducted his own defmee with consnmmute qbiuty— ‘hii 
great jq>eech being remarkable for iu leantiug and dose reason- 
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if^. Before hb execution he confessed his ^Ut, wrote a defence 
ot mticide* end endeavoured to pmcticaU;^ illustrate hie theory ; 
but Ming to gratify his desire m this direction, was executed 
according to sentence. His stucUes were mainly philolo^cal, 
and he had acquired a knowledge of Chaldee, Arabic, Welsh, 
and Irish. At the time of his apprehension he was engaged upon 
kCimparatit/e Lexicon^ the English^ Latin^ Greeks ASrew^ and 
iMnguaget, In Lord Lytton's romance of Eugene Aram 
(later editions), a vexy interesting and learned essay hv A. on an 
antiquarian subject will be found. More exquisitely genuine 
tiian this romance, however, is the poem of Hood on the same 
suliject. 

Aramfld'a (Heb. Aram^ the plateau or highland), the country 
N.£. of Palestine, bounded N. by Taurus, £. by the Tigris, S. by 
Arabia, W. by Arabia and Phoenicia, and corresponding to tlie 
Mesopotamia of the Greeks. The language of the country, 
calleci Aramaic, was divided into two dialects, that of the W. 
being the Syriac, and that of the £. the Chaldee, specimens of 
whidi are to be found in Daniel and Ezra. After the Babylonish 
captivity, the Syriac, or Western Aramaic, gradually superseded 
the Hebrew in Palestine, and was the vernacular of the Jews in 
the time of Christ. Everywhere, however, in Syria and Meso- 
potamia, the Aramaic has now been displaced by the Arabic 
and Persian, and though it was probably the most ancient of the 
! Syro-Arabian tongues, it only lingers in isolated spots among 
the mountains of Kurdistan. 

Aran'da, Pedro Pablo Abaraca y Bolea, Count of, 

a Spanish statesman, was bom l8th December 1718. He was 
for seven years ambassador of Charles 111 . at the court of 
Augustus*^ 111 . of Poland. A formidable revolt having broken 
out at Madrid in 1 765, A. was made President of the Council of 
Castile. He restored order in the capital, established the supre- 
macy of the law throughout the kingdom, and energetically 
intr^uced a series of liberal reforms in the army, navy, com- 
merce, and agriculture of the country. Having procured the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, he was, in 1 773, through clerical intrigues, 

f ot rid of for a time by being sent as ambassador to France. 

Leluming to his old position, he once more lost it through in- 
trigue ; and having expressed unpalatable sentiments respecting 
I the war with France that followed the Kevolutiou, he was ban- 
ished to Aragon, and died there in X 799. 

Aranea and Araneidsd. See Spider. 


Aran'juez (Lat. Ara^yovis), a town of Spain, 28 miles S.S.E. 
of Madrid, famed for its palace and gardens. The gardens were 
laid out by Philip II., but the palace, completed by Charles IV., 
is a reconstruction in the French style, by Philip V., of an older 
edifice tliat had l)een partly destroyed by fire. The residence of 
the royal family here during the spring formerly brought a great 
influx of visitors into A., the population of less than 4000 ^ing 
sometimes increased to 10,000. In the garden.s are magnificent 
elm-trees that were brought from England by Philip 11 . Here 
an alliance was concluded between France and Spain against 
England, X2th April 1772, and here Cliarles IV. abdicated, i8th 
March 1808. 

Ar'ony, Jdaos, a Hungarian poet, inferior in reputation only 
to Petofi, was born of poor parents at Nagy-Szalonta, March 1, 
1817. He studied hard for four years at Debreezin College with 
the view of entering the Church ; but in 1836, wearied of the dull 
inactive life, threw in his lot with some strolling players. He 
soon, however, returned to Szalonta, where he settled as a notary. 
In 1847 he published Toldt (the Hungarian Samson), a trilogy 
which instantly nerved the nationsd sentiment of all classes. A. 
cose to fame and favour after the Austro-Hungarian war. He 
has written many poems, some of which are translated into Gcr- 
Iban, the best known hting Ad^a/in ('Catherine’), a narrative 
in thirteen cantos. The first part of a second great trilogy, 
Each EtaWaf was crowned by the Hungarian Academy in 1864, 
Ifi 1874 appeared a humorous epos, recounting his early adven- 
tom as an itinerant actor. 


^ AirteaA (properly tram/, 'the plains of thiwAiyans '), the 
mUDSC originally given to Uic high plain or plateau on the middle 
Aw Or Araxe^ which was the earliest home of the old Armenian 
atxA lifedo-perriw Aryans, and fomicd, even in the time the 
uri^teir el ilhmeris, a country distinct from Armenia proper ; for 
|he phra^in nlmtive of the Deluge, ' the mountains of A.,’ 


obviously means a abd not a pardcid^ H 

was quite natural that the nOine tfrald he transiiNM to thb 
highest peak in the ttgum, as the snot where in aQ padhaMt# * 
the ark rested. It is known to the u Masn^ 

('mountain of the ark ’k to the Tucks as AgripJOagilk (fstei^ 
mountain*), and to the Perrians as (* Koah*s ini^iir 

tain*). It is about la miles southward from Erlvan, and rises in 
a double peak to the height of 1 7,212 feet PoUti^y Mount A» 
is a prominent landmark, as since 1827 it has indicated the looaiUy 
in which the Russian, Turkish, and Persian territories convene. 
The village of Ai^uri, encircled by gardens and Orchard^ and # 
tenanted oy 1000 inhabitants, formerly stood at its base; but"* 
was destroyed by a frightful earthquake, 20th June 1840. KatU* 
ralists and other travellers have shown considerable activity in 
the neighbouring regions in recent years. Mount A. Ms 
ascended by Major K. Stewart in 1856, by Dr. Radde, dircctoi 
of Tidis Museum, in 1870, and by Professor Bryce in 1877* 

Ar^as (anc. Araxes; Turk, and Arab. Eos, from the Sansk. 
root Ara, swift), the largest affluent of the Kur (q. v.), rises in 
Turkish Armenia to the S. of the city of Erzerum, and flows £., 
forming in the middle part of its course the boundary between 
Russian Transcaucasia and the Persian province of Azerbijan, 
and after a course of about 500 miles, joins the Kur, which dows 
into the Caspian Sea. 

Ara'tus, of Sioyoxi, a Greek statesman and general, bom 
B.C. 271. His father having been slain in a political conflict, 
A. was, at the age of seven, withdrawn to Argos, whence he 
returned in his twentieth year. Like most of the cities of the 
Peloponnesus, Sicyon was then under a tyrant. Protected and 
encouraged by Antigonus Gonatas, A. succeeded in expelling 
the usurper, whose name was Nicocles, made the city a republic, 
and joined it with the Achaian League, his aim being to. form a 
united Greece out of the several states. A. saw the double 
danger to his country — from Rome and Macedonia — and sought 
to surmount it by an alliance with Ptolemy of Egypt, but nis 
efforts were unsuccessful. Seventeen times generalissimo of the 
Achaian League, he was finally, in B.C. 213, poisoned at the 
instance of Philip II. of Macedon, his disinterested efforts for the 
liberties of Greece having been frustrated by the petty jealousies 
of the Ates. A wrote a history of the Achaians, whii^ Polybius 
praises. 

Ara'tuB, of Soli, Cilicia, wrote about 270 B.c. his 
nomena, a Greek astronomical poem, which Cicero translated into 
Latin. To these was joined his Diosemeia or Prognostka. The 
quotation made by Paul (Acts xvii. 28), ' We also are his off- 
spring,’ is from A., whose fellow-countryman the apostle was. 
The editio princeps of A was publi.shed by the elder Aldo 
Manuzio (Ven. 1499); the most complete edition is that of 
Buhle (2 vols. Leipz. 1793-1801), but there are later ones by 
Buttmann (Berk 1026), Bekker (Berk 1829), and Kochly (Paris, 
1851). 

Arauca'nia, an independent state, within the boundaries of 
Chili, between 36* 44' and 39® 50' S. lat., and 70® and 74* 30' 
W. long. It rises from the Pacific to the Andes in three great 
terraces, and its productions resemble those of Chilk Area 
about 25,000 sq. miles; pop. estimated (1868) at 300,000. 
From 1537 to 1773 A. waged an almost constant war of inde- 
pendence with the Spaniards, and is the only country of the New 
World whose abori^nal race has successfully resisted European 
inroads. Of late years (1870) it was at war with Chili, stirred 
up by a French adventurer named De Tonneins, who had assumed 
the title of King Orelio Antoine I,, and is striving to form in 
A. a constitutional monarchy. Los Angeles is the capital, with 
3960 inhabitants. See Smith, 7 %/ Araucaniane (New York, 
1S55); OrEie Antoine le^ EH ^Araucanie A dePatafonie, parhiU 
mime (Paris, 1863); and Aimard, VAraucem (Pans, 18^ 

Arauoa’ria, a genus of Coniferous, Evergreen trees found In 
the Bouthem hemisphere. A. imkrieata, called Chili phte or 
'puzzle monkey,' is the only species which will bear tl^ dimate 
of Britain, but occasionally during severe winters it is much in- 
jured. It is found growing in large forests on the nunmtjsins ^ 
Southern Chili, where it attains the height of 150 feet Its wood 
is yellowish-white, bard and durable ; its ocmes are fauge and 
round, and its seeds are eaten either raw or roasted. A* 
wUlU or the Bnnya Bunya is a handsome tree found In Queenii* 
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iltc«rii^«ki4«eed0^ those of the preceding 

end ^ letter ere eaten by the aborigines, ji. 
is theBiaail pme» where it fonns forests, and itsseeds 
ai^ nii^as an article oi food. The Norfolk Islaiel pine, A. 
i^tUUia) ixceisot is grown in conservatories in Britain. A» 
{Bfiiam) CunnitiigAamu is the Moreton Bay pine. 

Ajfauoariox'ylon, a genus of fossil trees found in the Car* 
boniferotts sandstone. In the neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
mctmens have been met with in the Granton, Craigleith, and 
Kedhall quarries. One obtained from Craigleith is exhibited in 
trite Edinburgh Botanic Gardens, which measures 30 feet 8 inches 
in length, and 6 feet across at the lower end of the trunk. Full 
details regarding this and other specimens of A. have been given 
by Sir Robert' Christison, Bart., in Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinlmrgh^ vol xxvii. In structure and appearance 
A. resembles Araucaria (q. v.) of the present day. 

Arau'jo d’Asseve^do, Anto'nio, a celebrated Portuguese 
Statesman, known in political life as the Count da Barca, was 
bom near Ponte de Lima, May 14, 1754, and was successively 
ambassador at the courts of Holland and Russia, Secretary of 
State (1803) and Prime Minister of Portugal (1806). The wide 
industrial knowledge which he had acquired by his observations 
in England and France was now put in use for the benefit of his 
country, and he made great efforts to establish different kinds of 
manufactures in Portugal. Following the royal family to Brazil 
on the temporary triumph of the French invaders (1807), he 
immediately set about improving the agriculture and manufac- 
tures of that rich country ; and founded, in 1816, a school of 
fine arts at Rio Jjineiro. A, died at Rio Janeiro, 21st June 1817, 

Arau're, a town of Venezuela, S. America, about 160 miles 
S.AV. of Caracas, near a spur of the Andes, that runs up to the 
Venezuelan coast. Pop. 10,000. The neighbourhood is well 
watered and fertile ; coffee and cotioii are grown, but cattle- 
breeding is still the most important industry. 

Arawulll (AravdH\ a mountain-range of N.W. India, run- 
ning for 300 miles N.E. through 'the states of Rajpiitana. The 
averagje elevation is from 1000 to 3000 feet ; highest peak, Mount 
Abu, is 5000 feet. 'I'he slopes are bare of vegetation, and give 
birth to few rivers. Of these, the l.uni drains into the Runn of 
Cuich, the Chumbal into the Ganges. 

Axlialeat, .Arou'balest, or Oross-Bow, a famous weapon 
in mediuival wars, gave place in the i#h c. to the long-bow, 
which was found to be much more convenient in battle. The A. 
consisted of a bow fastened cross-wise upon a stock. When the 
bow was bent, the string was caught up by a kind of spring in 
such a way that upon pulling a trigger the string was loosed and 
shot a short and stout arrow, commonly called a quarrel, for- 
ward with considerable velocity. The window or opening 
ritrough which the arbalestiers or cross-bowmen discharged their 
bolts was called an arbalestina, 

Arbela, now Erbil, a small Assyrian town, 40 miles E. by S. 
of Mossul, near which at Gaugamela, Alexander finally defeated 
Darius, B.a 331, and subverted the Persian empire. 

Arbitra'tion is the adjudication by one or more persons, at 
the request of parties who are at variance, to end the matter in 
dispute ; the object being general Iv to prevent the loss of time 
ana the expense incident to procedure in a law court Usually 
these ends are to some extent gained, but an A. is nevertheless 
a lawsuit, the judge in which has to be paid by the litigants ; 
nor does the procedure prevent the possibility of ultimate 
ttppeaj to a court of law. The act or deed of reference is called 
i^suimisAon; the judge appointed by it is called the arbiter 
warbUraior. When reference is made to more than one arbi- 
trator, with provision that, should they disagree, another shall 
deeU]% that other is called an umpire. 

^Ariritiarionsare of two kinds: nrst, where there is a cause pend- 
ing in rauct ; and secondly, where there is no cause pending. The 
saomlssiofi in die former case is either by rule of court, or judges* 
carier before the truJi, or by the oi^er of nisi prius at the trial. 
In thejpecot^ case, the submission is by the jigreement of ^e 
partic^ whkh is either in writing or by parole ; or by the positive 
dhection clan Act of Parlisntent, as in the case of the Inclosure 
(dusts.^ Suteiarion to A . by rule of court is not revocable by either 
party vririlOttt teve of the court The court may order die 


attendance of witnesses and d^pfodoetioii of documents. Db- 
obedience to the. order it ocmte&ijpt of court The submission 
becomes void by the death of an arldtsator* or ctf one of the 

S ittics to the deed, unless there it a stipulate to the contrary. 

very one le^Uy free, and held capable of Jibing, may be an 
arbitrator or umpire. Arbitrators have a iurisaicUon over the 
costs of the submission. An award must pe in writi% le|;aUy 
executed. It may, however, be made by porAc^ IT it is so 
expressly provided in the submission. The right of counsel to 
bind his client to an A. has generally been upheld by English 
and Scotch courts, especially by the latter. But in the Court of 
Common Pleas, in the case of Swinfen v, Swinfen, a comprOK 
mise by her counsel was successfully resisted by the plmntifiC 
It is the duty of an arbitrator to base his conclusion upon the . 
same rules of law and equity which would have guided the 
decision of the court for which he acts as substitute. An award 
may bb set aside on appeal to court, on the ground of corruption 
and fraud on llie part of the arbitrator. A frequent grouM of 
litigation in court following a submission is tluit in his award 
the arbitrator has gone beyond the power conferred on him 
under the submission. Again, an award may be set aside owing 
to a wrong view of law on the part of the arbitrator ; or where 
his procedure has been plainly unjust ; as, where he has not 
fully heard the parties, or when he has taken a proof in the 
absence of one of them. Thus, as we have said, it by no means 
follows that an A. is a short cut to the end of a litigation. The 
burden of proof, however, always lies on the party wishing to 
set aside the award, or any part of iL And, on the other hwd, 

I if there is no manifestly wrong application of law, the court will 
not consider the matters of dispute merely on their own merits. 
The A. Act, 187a (35 and 36 Viet. c. 46), makes further provisions 
; for A. between masters and workmen, and applies the Masters 
and Servants Act (30 and 31 Viet. c. 141). 

An arbitrator who accepts the office is not entitled to renounce 
it He is bound to perform faithfully the duty which he has 
undei taken, and he may be compelled by law to do so, and to 
execute his award. 

I 

I Arbo'ga, an old city in the province of Westmannland, 
i Sweden, lies on a stream of the same name, near where it enters 
Lake Malar. It is only now uf liistoric interest, having been at 
one time a residence of the royal family of Vasa, and the scene 
of many Church assemblies and diets. The A. Articles (1561) 
gave Eric XIV. a check on the power of his nobles ; and in 1025, 
Gustaviis Adol])hu8 issued at A. an edict relating to the coin of 
the realm. Pop. (1872), 3393. 

Arbores'cent, a term npi>liecl lo plants having a tree-like 
character, however dwarf they may be. 

ArboricuPtural Roci'^ly. 7'lie Scottish A. S. 5 s the only 
society of the kind in Britain. It was instituted In 1854, and has 
now a membership of about 800, consisting of proprietors, 
nurserymen, factors, land-stewards, and foresters. The Queen 
is patron. The object of the society is the promotion of arbori- 
culture in all its branches, by periodical meetings for the reading 
and discussion of papers, tl;e offering of prizes for essays and 
reports on the practical operations of forestry, and the publica- 
tion of these papers. I'he society has pablished 7 vols. of 


tion of these papers, 
transactions. 


ne court The court may order die 


Arborioul'ture. The cultivation of forest-trees and shrubs 
is one of the most interesting and important of the rural aits. 
Scientific men have recently shown that trees exerdse a great 
and benign influence on the health and death-rate of a country, 
so that their conservation and cultivation has now become a sub- 
ject of national importance, not only as regards Great Britain, but 
also her colonies and Indian empire. Within the last hundred 
years the landscape of Britain has undergone a complete change 
from the extensive planting of lrees> and many of the bleak and 
barren hills and tracts of waste ground are now occupied by 
thriving plantations, thus improving the health of the perale, as 
well as making the adjoining lands more fertile and vcpuable, 
and thereby materially increasing the food-production of the 
country. To cultivate timber-trees successfully, many things 
have to be carefully attended to, such as soil and situation, 
draining and fencing, selection of plants, mode of planting, and 
judicious tliinning and pruning. , 

In forming phmtations, the object always held in view is the 
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piodttctiofi of levenue, riielter^ or ornament One or other of 
tibese ends can invariably be obtained, and not nnfrequently a 
harmonious combination of all three. There are two classes of 
timber-trees-^viz., the hard-wooded and the soft-wooded. The 
former are illustrated by the oak, elm, ash, beech, birch, horn- 
beam, Scotch fir, &C. and the latter by the poplar, willow, lime, 
horse-chestnut, &c. Some trees will grow in exposed 
situations, such as the Scotch fir and oak; while others, which are 
not natives of Britain, require a good soil and shelter, such as the 
lime and horse-chestnut. The cluster pine {Pinus Pinaster var, 
maritima), the plane or sycamore, the elder, and the buckthorn 
are adapted for planting in situations exposed to the sea-breeze. 

Sometimes plantations are formed of only one kind of tree, 
but more frequently a mixture of different sorts are employed, 
some being destined for the permanent crop, while others act as 
nurses^ and are gradually removed as the plantation increases in 
growth. Spruce and larch make the l>cst and most profitable 
tturses* 

The rearing of timber- trees on land unfitted for agricultural 
crops is very remunerative, the return being on an average £i 
per acre for every year the trees have occupied the ground. 
Hedgerow-trees are planted either for ornament or shelter. See 
articles Transplanting and Coppice. 

For full directions as to the practical operations of A. we 
refer the reader to Brown’s Forester, and The Transactions of tfie 
Scottish Arboriculiural Society, 

Arl)or Vi'tse, in anatomy, a name given to the arborescent 
or leaflet appearance shown in a section through the cerebellum. 
It is pi'oduced by the lobes of that organ being composed of 
leaflets^ each leaflet consisting most internally of a layer of white 
matter composed of nerve-tubes, outside of this a layer of granu- 
lar nerve-cells, and still more externally a fenily molecular layer. 
Sec Cerebellum. 

ArT 30 r Vi'tS0,lhe name given to certain species of Evergreen, 
Coniferous, shrubby trees, belonging to the genus Thuja, The 
origin of the designation is uncertain. The common A. V. of 
mrdens is T, occidentaits, a native of N. America, and grows to 
the height of 40 feci. The plant possesses an aromatic odour, 
and the young twigs have been used in cases of rheumatism, on 
account of their causing sweating. T, {Biota) oricntalis, the 
Chinese A. V., is also cultivated in Britain. It has a somewhat 
pungent, aromatic odour, and its wood resists the action of 
moisture for a long time. The derivation of the generic name 
Ihuja, is from thyon, sacrifice. 

Arbroath', or Aberbroth'wick, a seaport in Forfarshire, at 
the mouth of the Brothock, 13 miles S.E. of Forfar, In 1178 
King William the Lion Itere founded an abbey, in which (1214) 
he was buried, and where the Scottish nobles met (1320) to 
oppose the aggressive claims of Edward 11 . The abbey, next 
to Holyrood, the richest in Scotland, was destroyed (1560) by 
the Reformers ; its mins arc still picturesque. A, is now a busy 
town, with much flax and jute spinning, and large leather and 
sail-cloth manufactures. The vessels of the port (1873) num- 
bered 65 ; tonnage, 9362. TJie exports are grain, potatoes, 
fish, and paving-stones, A. is a royal burgh, and unites with 
the burghs of Montrose, Brechin, Forfar, and Bervie to send one 
member to Parliament. Pop. (1871) 19,973. About 12 miles 
S.E, the well-known Bell- Rock Lighthouse rises from the sea. 

ArbUth^not. John, ]>hysician, litterateur, and wit, the 
friend and companion of Pope and Swift, and the most learned 
of the knot of brilliant satirists of the reign of Queen Anne, was 
a cadet of the old Scottish family of the same name. He was 
born at Arbuthnot, near Montrose, about 1675, studied medicine 
and graduated at Aberdeen, llis father, a clergyman of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, being deprived of his charge at the 
Revolution, young A. removed to London, where for a time he 
maintained himself by teaching mathematics. He owed his 
introducilon to the court to accident, and the first royal favours 
he received were in acknowledgment of professional services. 
Appointed court physician in 1709, he had serious reason to 
regret the death of the queen in 1714. RefoNring to the eflfcct 
of this event upon himself, he says, in a letter to Pope, * This 
blow has BO roused Scriblerus that he has recovered his senses,* 
A passage which establishes his copartnery in tlic authorship 
of die of Mariinus Scriblerus, the first book of which, 

forming a powerful isatire upon the abuses of human learning, 


was exchurively A.’8 production. His letters are nsoBaekalde fos 
their wit, and also for their somewhat melancholy' and, savafe 
irony, which may in his cose, as in that of Swift, be& 
spontaneous and natural, but was probably developed,^iUl sbntt 
extent at least, by companionship with the author of 
His literary reputation, however, most securely rests on his aatiti-' 
cal History of John Bull (1712), a political jeu d*esprit ridieuUng 
the quarrels of nations, the inspiration of which has fired every 
pamphleteer down to the author of The Fight in Dame Euro jiffs 
School, A. is also the author of a number of essays on scienti^c 
subjects. He died, February 27, 1735, at Hampstead. 

Arliutuu, a genus of trees and shrubs belonging to the 
natural order Ericacece (q. v.), or the Heath family. They are 
chiefly found in the S. 
of Europe and N. 

a waie k maile' 

its fruit, and both a W 

sugar and a spirit are i 

obtained from it in ^ 

Spain. In Greece its Arbutus Unedo. 

bark and leaves, which 

are astringent, are used for tanning some kinds of leather. All 
the species possess more or less narcotic qualities. 

Arc (Lai. a bow) is any portion of a curved line. The 

chord of an A. is the straight line jr)ining its extremities, and is 
always less than the A. The A. of a circle is proportional to 
the angle which it subtends at the centre. 

Arc, Joan of. See J eanne Darc. 

Ar'ca, or Ark-ShelL R genus of Lamellibranchiate mollnsca, 
forming the type of the family Arcada, in which the shell is equi* 
valve, the hinge long and toothed, the muscular impressions 
symmetrical, the foot large and deeply grooved, and the mantle 
lo*^ united. The v: 3 ves of the shell are ‘ boat-like * in form, 
hence the jiopular name. Three or four species are British, the 
most familiar being the A, tetragona. The A, noce is a Medi- 
terranean species. 

Arcade', in arcliitcr^ture, a series of arched openings attached 
to a building. The use of arcades was developed from the in- 
troduction of the circular arch into Roman architecture. In its 
modem use the term has come to be wrongly applied to any 
covered way, wbeiber arched or not, and by an A. a glass- 
roofed roadway lined with a series of booths or small shops is 
now generally understood. 

Arca'dia, the central portion of Peloponnesus, took its name, 
according to mythic legend, from Areas, son of Callisto, though 
the name is better explained as denoting the * land of bears,* from 
its dense oak and pine forests having been the resort of numbers 
of these animals. It was encircled and traversed by mountainB, 
and was thus cut olT, to a great extent, from its neighbours. The 
western part, rugged, and clothed with dense forests, was bleak 
and sterile ; but the eastern part- possessed some fertile valleys, 
and in these were situated its chief cities. The highest peak was 
Cyllene (7778 feet) ; the chief river, Alplieius (q. v.). The Arca- 
dians were long rude and barbarous, and their livelier and more 
polished neighbours used their name as a syndhym for a simple- 
ton. Tliey were fond of music and dancing. Their mode of 
life was pastoral, and Pan was their favourite divinity. * Arca- 
dian song* is another expression for pastoral poeti^, and the 
poets represented A. as the abode of song, felicity, innocence, 
and peace. 

Aroa'diiiB, first Emperor of the East (395*‘4o8 A.D.), bom in 
Spain in 377 A.D., was the elder son of Theodosius the Great, at 
whose death the division of the empire into East and West took 
place. A., effeminated by luxury and sloth, suffered the empire to 
be ruled in turn by Rufinus, Eutropius, Gainas, and his wife 
Eudoxia, known principally by her inveterate persecation of 
Chrysostom, whose exile she procured in 404, for his persistent 
opposition to the doctrines of Arias. A. died in 408 A.D., leav- 
ing the empire to his son, Theodosias 11 ,, who was aminor. The 
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gnMtieft''«*eirt of bii rdgB 'wm tbe movement of the West Gotta 
Akticm Italy, to whidi they were initigated by Eanopiua. 

Ax’oa,* town of S* Italy, province of Caserta, 6o miles E.S.E. 
of KotafOe It derives its name (Lat arx^ citadel) from occupy- 
ing tbeanmmit of a hill, still crowned by a fortress, Riteca d'Arte, 
P^r of commune, 5467. 

Atoeoala'iiB, founder of the Middle Academy, born at Pitane, 
In JSolia, B.c. 3x6, studied first under Theophrastus the Peripa- 
tetic, and then under Grantor, at whose death he became head 
of the Academy, and gave it a new critical direction, which 
marks it off historically from the school of Plato. His position 
was that there is no certainty in the knowledge arrived at through 
the senses, and that dogmatism is not permitted to a philosopher. 
The ancients complained with justice that there was no system 
in his teaching, and no conviction in his opinions, which were 
an eclectic and discordant medley of Platonism and Pyrrhonism. 
Witty and poetic, he loved the licence of literature more than 
the restraints of metaphysical dogmatism, and went to the Jliad 
f according to his own phrase) * as to a mistress.’ Diogenes Laer- 
tius has preserved some of his bon-mots and epigrams in his Life 
of A., who loved controversy, though not a fanatic, and who com- 
bated with keenness and vigour the stem conclusions of the 
Stoics. His death (B.C. 241), in his seventy-sixth year, is said 
to have been caused by excess in wine. , 

Arch, an architectural erection sustained by the mutual gravi- 
tating pressure of the individual parts. It seems to have been 



Pointed Arch. Tudor Arch. 


known and used by llie ancient Egyptians ; and as representa- 
tions of arched gates are frequent in Assyrian bas-reliefs, it is 
certain that this nation was also acquainted with the principle. 
The A. never appears in the architecture of the ancient Greeks ; 
and it was only in later ages that the Romans introduced it, 
having probably borrowed it from the Egyptians. Gradually, 
however, the A., as a principle in architecture, gained ground, 
passing during the dark and middle ages from the simple setni- 
circle to the segment and ellipse, from these to the more compli- 
cated horseshoe, pointed, trefoil, cinquefoil, and polyfoil arches, 
until at last it arrived at the graceful decorative o^e and Tudor 
arches. The peculiarity of slmpe of most of these is indicated by 
the name. The sides of an A. arc called the haunches or flanks^ 
the top part the crown^ the wedge-shaped stones or bricks of 
which it is formed the voussoirs, the highest being the keystone^ 
and the lowest the springer ; the under sides of the voussoirs are 
the intradoSf the upper the extrados. 


Axoh, Triumphal, among the Romans an insulated struc- 
ture, erected across some main 
street of the city, to commemorate 
(l) the triumph of a victorious 
general ; (2) a victory for which 
no triumph had been granted ; 
and (3) sometimes events other 
than victories. It took its ori- 
gin from the Porta Triumph- 
^ist the gate through which 
the triumphing general led his 
army into the city. Stertinius 
(B.C. 196) first erected a T. A. at 
Rome ; six years later another 
Horseiboe Arch. was erected by Sdpio Africanus; 

and under the emperors they be- 
came numerous and splendid. Twenty-five in all are recorded 


as having been erected at Rome« of which the Ardh of Titus, 
with bas-reliefs of the spoils Of the temple at Jerusalem carried 
in procession, is specially interesting and magnificent 

AxchflBorogy, the study of the evidences of the manners and 
customs of ancient times. Ihe wide field of investimtion de- 
noted by the tdhps causes it to be somewhat vame. In its popular 
and narrower meaning, A. concerns itself wim the monumental, 
written, and traditionad evidences of the ancient condidoa of a 
countxy. In its wider meaning, it is used as a coUective term for 
several distinct branches of knowledge, bearing on the origin, 
laws, religion, language, science, arts, and literature of ancient 
peoples. The evidences of these are sought for in philology, 
ethnology, mythology, &c. For long archaeologists were occu- 
pied almost solely with the antiquities of ancient Greece and 
Rome. The discovery of the famous Rosetta stone in recent 
times. By giving a key to the hieroglyphics, has enabled A. 
profitably to give its attention to the histoiy and records*of the 
civilisation of the ancient Egyptians. I'he discoveries of Layard 
and George Smith at Nineveh are among the most interesting 
and instructive of our day; and perhaps not less so are those 
of Mr Wood at Ephesus. Mediaeval A. began to be cultivated 
about the middle of the 16th c. The following are probably the 
most celebrated archaeological collections of Europe : The Royal 
Museum of Naples^ which contains the objects gathered from 
the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii ; uie Museums of the 
Louvre at HCtel de Cluny in Paris ; the British Museum in 
London, established in 1753 ; and the Museum at Copenhagen 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of the North. 

ArcheBOp’teryac, a remarkable extinct or fossil bird-genus, 
the remains of which — ^forming a single specimen only — were 
di..covered in the lithographic slates of Solcnhofen in Bavaria ; 
rocks belonging to the Upper Oolite system. It presente char- 
acters closely approaching those of reptiles. The tail is elon- 
gated and reptilian. It was longer than the body, and each seg- 
ment or vertebra supported a pair of quill-feathers. No plougb- 
sliare bone or pygostyle, present in all existing as well as fo.H$il 
birds, terminated the tail in this form. It had two free claws 
developed in the wing, wliicli claws are possessed by no other 
living or fossil bird. The metacarpal bones were not ossified 
together, as in all other birds. It equalled a rook or crow in 
sise, was probably a vegetable feeder, and perched on trees. 
The A. niacrura is the only species. It is made the type of a 
special order {Saururai) of biids by Huxley. 


Arclian’gel (Gr. arch-on^ a chief, a captain, and angAos, an 
angel). According to the later, more fully-developed Jewish 
notions regarding angelic beings (see Angels), there were dif- 
ferent degrees and classes among them. Such a oeiestial hier- 
archy is referred to by Paul, Rom. viii. 3S, £ph, i. 2i, and CoL 
i. 16. The same apostle mentions an A., 1 Thes. iv. ifi, 
Michael, called an A. by Jude (9), is also mentioned in 
Daniel (x. 13, &c.), and in the Ai)ocalypse (xii. 7), In the apo- 
cryphal Book of T'obit (xii. 15) Raphael calls himself * one of the 
sei/en holy angels, which ... go in and out before the glory 
of the Holy One.’ According to another Jewish tradition, 
principal angels stood round the throne of God : Michael, Gabriel 
(Dan. viii. 16, &c. ; Luke i. 19, v^c.}, Raphael, and Uriel (2 
Esdras iv. l)- 

Arohangel (properly Archangelsk), the capital of a de- 
partment of tlic same name in Russia, lies on the Dwina, about 
40 miles above where it enters the White Sea. The Norsemen 
made trading expeditions to this region as early as the loth c., 
and Englishmen began to resort hither after the middle of the 
i6th c. to carry on an overland trade witli Persia and India; 
but the town proper was first founded in 1584, and was named 
after a monastery dedicated to the archangel Michael It was 
for 120 years the only port of Rus.sia, and Uiough its trade fell 
off greatly after the founding of St Petersburg, it has of late years 
risen again, and A. is once more the chief entrepdt for Siberia ; 
but the harbour is only clear of ice from July to September. 
The houses are mostly built of wood, and the trade is chiefly 
in train oil, furs, timber, wax, iron, and caviare. A. is the sec of 
a bishop. Pop. I9>93fi. 

Archangel, New. See Sitka. 

I Ajrchbiidi'op (Gr. prefix, archie chiei^ and bishop)^ a bishop 
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who htt rule over several other bi8hops» as well as his own 
^cese. The office and title arose in connecHon with the pro« 
vincial cotmcils which began to be held in the Church in the ad 
c, Of the delegates (see Bishop) who met, it was neoessaiy 
that some one should preside and exercbe a certain authority. 
This pre-eminence was generally conceded to the bUdiop of the 
dly in which the council met, g^erally the metropolis of a civil 
Hence arose the office and title of MetropoUtan 
, which by the addition of certain other prerogatives 
reloped into those of A. The Council of Antioch (341) 
gave the metrojpolitans jurisdiction over several dioceses, which 
were called their prtrvince^ and a pre-eminence in rank over other 
bishops. The title of A. was first used by Athanasius in the 4th 
c. ; in the West it was not adopted till the 8th c. After the 
hierarchy of the Church was fully established, besides what were 
absorbed ^ the Pope, the privU^s of archbishops wer^ diiefiy 
these: Jurisdiction over the bisho^is of their province in ecclesias- 
tical matters, and an appellate jurisdiction over the bishops* 
courts ; the right of convening the provincial council and pre- 
siding in it, of enforcing the rules of the Church, and of correct- 
ing abuses. 

In England there are two Protestant archbishops— -the A. of 
Canterb^, who has the title of Primate of all England, and 
ranks neat to the royal family and its immediate relatives ; and 
the A. of York, who has the title of Primate of England, and 
ranks next to the Lord Chancellor— and one Roman Catholic 
A. of Westminster. In Ireland there are two Protestant and 
four Roman Catholic archbishoprics ; and in Scotland there were, 
in the 16th c., two Roman Catholic archbishoprics (St Andrews 
and Glasgow), now there is but one. 

Arohdea'ooh (Gr. prefix, archie chief, and deacon) was ori- 
ginally the chief of the deacons in a metropolitan church. But 
in the 5th c. archdeacons became the assistants and representa- 
tives of the bishops. Until the 9th c. they were only delegates 
of the bishops, but after that they became independent officials. 
After the 13th c. their power again declined, and the office is 
now almost wholly abolished in the Roman Catholic Church. 
It still exists, however, in the Church of England, in which the 
archdeacons act as the deputies of the biriiops, especially in the 
duty of parochial visitation. 

Archduke', a title superior to that of duke, and first assumed 
by the Dukes of Austria in 1156, to mark their equality in rank 
with the electoral princes of the empire, but their right to it was 
only ronfirmed in 1453 by Frederick HI. A. is now only an 
Austrian, not a Germanic, title, and is taken by all the sons of 
the emperor. The daughters are archduchesses. 

Arohegosau'rus (Goldfuss), a genus of fossil or extinct 
j 4 m^Addiam {frog*\ike animals), the remains of which occur in 
the Carboniferous rocks. These animals belong to the order 
LafyrinthodonHa (q. v.), the extinct order of the class Amphibia; 
and by Professor Owen, A. has been made the type of a distinct 
group, to which he has given the name Ganocephaia, By some 
palaeontologists the A. is accounted the immature form of some 
amphibian. The head was defended by bony or ganoid plates. 
The occipital condyles were not apparently ossified. The skull 
is flattened and triangular in shape. The teeth are coniod 
in form, and possess a labyrinthine structure. The fore and 
hind limbs were small, and adapted for swimming. A perfect 
spine was undeveloped, a notochord supplying its place. The 
ribs were short and straight. The feet were provided each with | 
four toes of slender make. The A. remains were first discovered 
in the clay-slates of the Bavarian coal measures, and were also 
found in the coal-field of Saarsbnick, near Treves, These ani- 
mals were at first deemed to be fishes ; but Gergen, Meyer, and 
others subsequently remarked and maintained Uxeir amphibian 
characters. Three or four species are known. 

Arohela'iis, the name of several persons of note in antiquity. 
•—I. A., a mythic Heraclid, son of Temenus, was banishra by 
hts brothers, and fled to Macedon. Alexander the Great was 
aupposed to have been descended from him. — 2. A., illegiti- 
mate son of Perdiccas II. of Macedon, gained the throne by 
perpetrating three murders, and ruled from B.G. 413 to 399. He 
patrottiaed literature and art, and Euripides and Zeuids were 
guests vt his court. He is said to have been murdered by a 
mvourite mused Craterus, either from ambition or contempt. — 
^54 


3, A,, the greatest ef the generals of Mithridatea, was a 
native of Cappadocia, He was sent by his master into Greece 4 
with a great fleet aad anny, overran said conquered nearly the 
whole country, and waa on the. eve of reorganising a league 
against the Romans, when SttUa met him at Chseroneia, and so 
completely defeated him, that of an amy of 120^000 men only 
10,000 could be rallied after the battle, A fresh army of 8o,ooq^ 
after two days* fighting, sustained an equally signal defeat at 
Orchomenos. Becoming suspected by Mithrfdates, he deserted 
to the Romans B.C. 81, and then vanishes from history. — 

4. His son, of the same name, married Berenice^ Queen of 
Egypt After reigning six months, he was slain in a battle 
against Gabiniu^ B.C. 55. — 5. A., son of Herod the Great, , 
succeeded under his father’s will, but being accused of tyronny 
by the Jews in the tenth year of bis reign, he was deposed by 
Augustus, and banished to Vienna, in Gaul, where he med. 

Aroh'enliolz, Johann Wilhelm, Baron von, a German 
litterateur, bom at Dantzic, September 3, 1745 1 served in tlie 
Seven Years’ War, but did not secure the good opinion of 
Frederick the Great and was dismissed after the peace in 1763. 
For sixteen yeurs he wandered about Europe as a sort of ehevaliet 
d*industrie, and on his return to Germany settled at Hamburg, 
where he lived mainly by his pen. He wrote an animated and 
picturesque History of the Seven Yeari War (2 vols. Berl. 1793, 
9th ed. 1867), and several other historical and biographied 
works, of which, perhaps, the most valuable and interesting is a 
history of the buccaneers who infested the W. Indies in the first 
put of last century. A. died at Oyendorf, in Holstein, 28th 
February 1812. 

Axch'er or Shooting Fiah (Toxotes), a genus of fishes 
belonging to the family Sguamtpefines (’ scaly-hnned ’), of the 


so become their prey. Tlie soft and spiny part of the dorsal 
fin is covered with scales like the rest of the body. Numerous 
teeth, closely set in the mouth, exist. These fishes inhabit 
tropical seas. The Toxotes jaculator of the Ganges and Indian 
Ocean is a familiar species. This form can project drops of 
water to a h jght of 3 or 4 feet 

Arch'ery. Bow and arrow are among the earliest weapons. 
Thus the Assyrian archers formed both light and heavy troops, 
using both curved wid angular bows, each heavy-armed archer 
being protected by two shield-bearers. After the second Tunic 
War, the Romans employed sagittarii, who marched with the 
vclites or light troops. In Christian Europe the bow has lieen 
generally used. A caj^ilulary of Charlemagne directs every 
leudal soldier to have a bow, two strings, and twelve arrows. 
By 1139, long-bows and cross-bows had become so deadly, that 
the second Lateran Council prohibited their use. England be- 
came noted under Edward II. for long-bow shooting, which often 
prevailed, as at Cressy and Homildon Hill, against superior num- 
bers. The long-bow, which shot faster, and was more easily carried 
than the Norman cross-bow or arbalest, was therefore encouraged. 
Towns were directed to provide butts, and practice was made com- 
pulsory, an idea borrowed by James I. of Scotland (Act 1424, 
c. 18). The importation of bow- staves was enforced on the im- 
porters of certain merchandise, the price of bows was regulated, 
and bowmakers planted in places wncrc required. The self-^w 
was probably 6 feet long, straight when unstrung, and of ash 
or yew wood in one piece. (The backed-bq^, consisting of two 
pieces of bent wood fixed in a handle, was not in military use in 
England, but is still used by Eastern nations.1 Lighter arrows 
were used against an enemy at a distance. At closer quarters 
the archer was protected by an iron stake thrust in the ground 
before him. At sieg^ combustibles were sometimes fastened 
to arrow-heads, and signals were given by * whistling* arrows. 
Four hundred yards was the maximum flight A genenl 
stringent law was passed by Henry VIII., directing every male 
between seven and sixty years of age to 'practise A. at 220 j 
yards. From the slow action of the primitive mudeet, the 
long-bow was used long after the introduction of firearms. Bv 


long-bow was used long after the introduction of firearms. Bj 
treaty in 1572, Queen Elizabeth en^ged to send Charles ISL 
6000 men with long-bows and cross-bows. There is no mention 
of bows in the Commission of Cliarles I., issued in 1631, to 
examine the arms used by the militia. Essex tried to nuse a 
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troop of acchen in the Civil War, but by tbw tima ndlitaiy A* 
maybe Raid to have ceased. The Artilleiy Company of London 
kept up the practice of A.; but not till towards the end of last 
century did it revive as a national pastime. Toxophilite societies 
came into existence^ and in 1844 w Grand National A. Society 
was started. This holds meetings at which both sexes compete. 
A self-bow, 5 feet lo} inches in length, and from 48 to 55 lbs. 
in pull, is generally used. The backed-bow, with a reflex pull, 
is said to iar. The arrows are 27 inches long, and either * self* 
or * footed ’ (aa, with a piece of hard wood let in at the feather 
end). * Chested* and ‘bobtailed* arrows, in which the ‘stele* 
of the arrow diminishes in circumference from the feathers to the 
' pile,’ and from pile to feathers respectively, are said not to fly 
straight The ‘ bracer * is buckled round the left arm, to protect 
it from the recoil of the string. The ‘ ascham ' is a sort of 
movable cupboard for holding A. implements. ‘Bracing’ and 
* notching* are technical terms for stringing the bow and fitting 
the arrow to the string. The targets are usually made of straw, 
covered with canvas, and are 4 feet in diameter. The range 
for flight-shooting is seldom more than 100 yards. The Royal 
Company of Archers and Queen’s Body-Guard for Scotland 
(created by Act of Privy Coimcil in 1677) still shoot for dieir 
silver-arrow prizes at 180 yards. The history of this coi^any 
has been written by Mr Balfour Paul (Edinb. 1875). Three 
hundred yards is now thought to be the maximum flight. ‘ Clout- 
shooting,* or shooting with heavy arrows over a long range at a 
wand, is almost abandoned. ‘ Roving,* or shooting at accidental 
marks, is sometimes practised. 


Ardhibio'siB is a term proposed by Dr Charlton Bastian to 
designate tlie production of living forms from a non-living organ- 
isable fluid. It is synonymous with the words hctcrogenesis and 


synonymous with the words hctcrogenesis 
spontaneous generation. Many naturalists deny the possibility 
of any such mode of origin, and bold that living forms must come 
from pre-existing Uving forms. See Reproduction. 


Ar' ohill, or Orchill, the name given to a colouring substance 
obtained from various species of dull-grey coloured Uebens, but 
especially from Roccella tinctorial which grows in large quanti- 
ties on rocks in the Levant, and on the Cape de Verd Islands. 
The colour i.« not originally in the plants, but is developed during 
putrefaction. A. is soluble in water and alcohol, and is em- 
ployed chiefly in dyeing silken fabrics a rich lilac colour, which, 
however, is easily acted on by the sun’s rays, A\ fuciformis^ 
abundant on the coasts of Africa, yields much of the A. or 
Orchilla weetl of commerce. Angola A is*regardcd as the best 
quality. The Spanish name Orciglia is that from which the 
names A and O., as well os the generic name Roccella^ are 
derived. Cudbear (q. v.) and Litmus (q. v.) are analogous 
to A 


Archil’ocliuB, of Paxos, flourished about 714-676 B.C, one 
of the earliest Greek lyric and elegiac poets, w'as the son of 
Telcslcles, and of a slave named Enipo. He conducted a colony 
from Paros to Thasos, and while here lost his shield in a contest 
with tlie Thracians. Repairing to Sparta, he was soon banished, 
probably from the licentiousness of his verses ; and returning to 
Paros, he fell in a battle against the Naxians. The fame of A 
is founded on his katiric iambic poetry, in which, by the consent 
of the ancients, he held undisputed pre-eminence. Like Homer, 
Pindar, and Sophocles, he was ranked as chief in his own de- 
partment His satire was merciless and scathing, and his words 
unmeasured in their licence. Lycambes, who promised him 
bis daughter Neolmle in marriage, but afterwards refused her, 
was, t^ether with nis family, satirised with such malicious skill, 
and wiui sd much force ana point, that his daughters are said 
to have hon^d themselves, iiis imitator Horace calls ‘ rage ’ 
{ralties) the special feature of his muse. This he expressed by 
means of the iambus, which gives a light tripping movement 
He was also the inventor of the e^odc, in which a shorter verse 
is subjoined to one or more longer ones. The extxuit fragments 
of A are contained in Beigk’s RocUe Lyrici GroBcorum (Leipz. 
1843 and 1854). 


Archiman’drite (Gr. archie and tnandra^ a fold, a monas- 
tery), in the Gredt Church, the title of tfre superior of seveial 
monasteries, and corresp^ding to that of Abbot Superior in the 


Roman Catholic Churdid^ 


Axehixne'degi the mo^ flunous of ancient mathematicians, 


was bom at Syn^e about the year 287 B.& His remarkable 
penetration 01 mind is shown in connection with the crown which 
Hiero, King of Syracuse, had commissioned his goldsmith to 
make of pure gold, but wUch was suspected of being composed 
of an alloy of g^ld and silver. The kmg, wishing to detect the 
fraud without injuring the crown, appluid to A, to whom the 
solution suggest^ itself on his entering tiie bath one monung, 
when he observed that he displaccKl so much water as to cause 
it to overflow. This is said to have been the occasion on which 
he uttered his world-famous Eureka! Eureka! (‘1 have found it I 
I have found it I*) Possibly some such incident led A to the 
enunciation of that hydrostatic law known as the Principle 
of A (q. V.). Of the numerous inventions ascribed to him may 
be mmtioned the Archimedian Screw (q. v.). The old Greelc 
historian Polybius, and, following him, lAvy and Plutarch, write 
with fillings of astonishment of his mechanical contrivances to 
baffle uie Romans at the siege of Syracuse ; but the stoiy of his 
burning their ships by means of mirrors is first found in Galen, 
who wrote in the 2d c. A. D. As regards his discoveries in pure 
nmthematics, we may mention his quadrature of the parabola, 
his treatises on spheres and cylinders, spheroids and conoids, 
and his investigations on spirals. 

A picturesque legend represents A as slain by a Roman sol- 
dier, when Syracuse was captured (212 B.C.), while profoundly 
engaged with a mathematical problem in the public square. His 
tomb, on which was engraved a sphere with the circumscribing 
cylinder, was discovered by Cicero while quaestor of Sicily. A 
collection of his extant works was edited oy TorcUi at c 5 xford 
in 1792 ; a French translation, by F. Peyrard, was publirii^ at 
Paris in^ 1808 ; and a German one, by Nizse, at Stralsund in 
1824. 


ArchimedoB, Principle of, a most important hydrostatic 
law, discovered by Archimedes the Syracusan, which may be 
enunciated thus : When a body is immersed in a specifically 
lighter fluid, the weight lost by the body is equal to toe weigjbt 
of the quantity of flnid displaced See Hydrostatics. 


Arbhizne'dian Screw is a machine for raising water, said 
to have been invented by Archimedes durixig his stay in Eg^t^ 
in order to irrigate some por- 


tions of land which were 
above the direct influence of 
the Nile. 

In its simplest form it con- 
sists of a tube bent spirally 
round a solid cylindriadoxis, 
which is inclined to the hori- 
zontal at an angle varying 
usually from 35® to 45®. 

Suppose now that a small 
solia body is placed in the 
lowest bend of the tube, and 
the screw turned round in a 
direction opposite to that of 
the hands ol a watch, it is 
evident that as each point of the screw will successivefy pass 
beneath the body at tne lower side of the^ cylinder, the body 
will ultimately be found at the upper end. Simil^ly, if the lower 
end be immersed in water, tlie continual turning of tlie screw 
will raise the water until it flows out at the^ top. ^ Machines 
differing only in detail from this are used extensively in HoUandL 



Archimedian Screw. 


Archipel'ago, a term applied to such tracts of sea as are 
thickly interspers^ with islands, or to the clusters of islands 
themselves. It was orimnally applied to, and still especially 
dera tes, that part of the Mediterranean between Asia Minor and 
Greece. The islands in this A. are divided into the Cyclades — 
Tenos, Andros, Naxos, Melos, &c., belonging to Greece, under 
whidi ther are noticed ; and the Syorades — Cos, Scio, Rhodes, 
Lemnos, Samos, Metelin, &c., belonging to Turkey (a. v.). 
Other archipelagoes, still more notable geographically, tnoi^h 
not historically, are those of the E. and W. Indies, the Aleutian 
A in the N. Pacific, and the Patagonian A at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the New World. 


Architeo'tnre, a Latin formation from the Greek prefix 
archi, diief, and tektkn^ a workman, denotes literally the master 
art or science, but practically signifies the application of artistic 
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principles to the ait of building. In a loose maimerp A. and the 
techni^l art engineering are frequently confounded^ aSy for ex- 
ampley when naval A. is stioken of. But the engineer simply 
ta]k« cognisance of the problems of how best to secure stren^y 
stabilityy and suitability of a structure without regard to its rela- 
tion to the lesthetic sensey while the architect has to deal not only 
with the fitness of a structure for the purposes to which It may 
^ devoted, but with the harmony of itsproportions andthebeauty 
of its details. A. therefore ranks as one of the fine arts, 
and it has fitly been described as the 'art of ornamental and 
ornamented construction.’ It is not sufficient for an architect 
to understand the nature and properties of the materials in which 
architectural conceptions are emTOdied, and the technical details 
by which these are most fitly and durably put together. With 
these his function as a building engineer encLsy but as an architect 
he must understand the principles of design, and the various 
qualities which go to form a dignifiedy impressive, and Wtistic 
structure. 

A. took its rise from the necessity felt by the human race 
for some shelter from the vicissitudes of weather. Among 
the primitive inhabitants of the earth, and still among savage 
races, there is no scope for architectural display, for all such skill 
denotes a considerable advance in the arts of civilised life. 
During the early ages of the world, when implements of stone 
only were used by the human family, the erections of our ances- 
tors must necessarily have been rude and simple. Nevertheless, 
such megalithic structures as Stonehenge, and Avebury or Abury, 
must have possessed a certain grandeur and massiveness from the 
arrangement and vast proportions of their design, and the evi- 
dence of immense labour which they afford. Similarly, the 
ancient Cyclopean structures, in which huge masses of stone are 
piled up into rfiugh mason-work, give a vivid sense of power and 
stability which are among the essential features of true A. 
Such structures, however, ui their rudeness and simplicity, are a 
faithful reflex of the condition of the people who erected them, 
as indeed all A. is a measure of the civilisation of Uie races by 
whom it has been elaborated. 

The development of A. among different races, and in various 
r^ons of the world, has been guided by the materials at the 
dbpoaal of the people, the climate of their lands, their social 
condition and habits, their intellectual and scientific advance- 
ment, and, above all, by their religious beliefs. Thus connected 
with each distinct growth of civilisation there is a special and 
characteristic style of A ; and so we have Egyptian, Persian, 
Indian, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, and Gothic styles, all as dis- 
tinct as the races with which they originated. Architectural style 
and remains, therefore, become a valuable adjunct to the study 
of history, and paralleb in the A. of different countries or periods 
indicate either an amount of similarity in the condition and 
liabits of the races, or a borrowing of the civilisation of the one 
by the other. The highest efforts of architectural skill have in 
all ages been put forth in connection with the loftiest conceptions 
of our race ; and as it was in the temples for their deities, or in 
memorials for apotlieosed mortals, that tlie ancients attained their 
architectural triumphs, so it is in cathedrals, churches, and places 
of worship that the purest examples of modem architectural 
power are exhibited. 

Much ingenious speculation has been indulged in to account 
for the first causes which led to the development of A. along any 
special line, such os the Grecian or Gothic. The A of Greece, 
for example, is affirmed to have its basis in a wooden hut. 
* The first ties and posts which were fixed in the earth for sup- 
porting a cover ag^nst the elements, were the origin of the 
isolated columns which aflerwards became the support of porti- 
cos in temples. Diminishing in diameter as it rose in height, 
the tree indicated Uie diminution of the column. No type, how- 
ever, of base or pedestal, is found in trees ; hence the ancient 
Doric is without base.’ The other constituent elements of 
Grecian A are accounted for W similar analogies. In like 
manner the mass a*>d solidity of Egyptian buildings are derived 
from the rock-cut caves in which its early inhabitants dwelt, 
and the topes of the Buddhist races of India are suppled to be 
the natural sequence of the * barrows ’ or tumuli of pnmitive man. 
But although such causes as these may have given thWiist im- 
pulse to the styles characteristic of the various races, their de- 
velopment must have lieen modified by all the complex influences 
which afiect the progress and direction of the civitisation of any 
people. The leading characteristics of Uie various styles will m 
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noticed under their respective headings. See ByzAKTXNE, 
Gothic, G&exk, RsNAidsANCSi RdidAN, d:c. 

Ar'dhitrave (Gr. prefix, utrehi^ diief t Lot. traks^ a beam), 
that part of the entablatuze which rests immediately on the 
columns. The name is also given to the outer snoulcUng of the 
arches of -doors and windows 

Archives. See Records. 

Aychivolt (Gr. arcAt, diief, and Lat fw/bwv, to roll), the 
band of mouldings running round the voussoirs of an ardi, and 
terminating on the imposts or capitals. 

Ar'chon, the chief magistrate at Athens, of whom the Unt 
was Medon, son of Codrus, the last king of Athens. The office 
was at first for life, and dynastic, confined to one fiunily ; 
but in 752 B.C. it was limited to ten years ; in 714 B.a it was 
thrown open to the nobles ; and to all citizens in 477 B.a In 
683 B.C. the office became annual, and the number of archons 
was increased to nine, the first of whom was called A Eponymos^ 
the year being registered in his name ; the second, Basiitus, 
managed religious affiiirs ; the third, Poletnarchos^ was general- 
issimo ; and the other six were styled TTiesnwthitai^ or legislators, 
though, strictly speaking, they did not make laws, but only 
declared and expounded them. 

Archy^tas, of Tarentum, a distinguished philosopher, 
mathematician, soldier, and statesman, who flourished probably 
about 400 B.a , and was drowned on the Adriatic coast. So great 
was his integrity, that he was seven times the general of his city, 
though the office was usually held only for a year. lie was 
victorious in all his campaigns, and his administration of civil 
affairs was of the greatest benefit to the community. In his 
pliilosophy he was a Pythagorean, and Plato and Aristotle are I 
thought to have been both indebted to him. He invented the 
method of analytical geometry, solved tlie problem of the 
doubling of the cube, and applied mathematics to mechanics. 
Numerous fragments attributed to A are given by Stobseus (see 
Orclli’s ed. 1821), but their genuineness has not been satisfac- 
torily establishedL 

Aroidoa'w>, a town in the provinoe of Grosseto, Central Italy, 
on an afflu...Af of the Umbrone. Pop. of commune, 5859. 

Axcis-sur-Aube, a town in the department of Aube, France, 
famous as the scene of a victory of the Austro-Russian allies over 
Napoleon, Much 21, 1814. It is now an entrepdt for the iron 
of the Vosges, and has several cotton-factories* Pop. (1872) 
2784. 

Ax'cola^ a village in the province of Verona, N. Italy, on the 
Adige, 15 miles E.S.E. of the town of Verona. It is remark- 
able for a battle in which Napoleon, after three days’ hard 
fighting, defeated the Austrians under General Avinci^, Nov- 
ember 17, 1796. 

Ar'pon, Jean Claude Eldonore d’, a French engineer, 
was born at Pontarlier, 1733, and studied at the school of M^- 
zi^es. He is chiefly noted for the invention of*floating batteries, 
by means of which he hoped to capture Gibraltar from the Bri- 
tish in 1782. The project, however, failed, and A fell consider- 
ably in the opinion of his volatile countrymen, though Elliot, the 
defender of Gibraltar, did justice to the boldness and ingenuity 
of his design. In 1793 he distinguished himself during the war 
of sieges with Holland, and forced Breda to^^open its gates to 
him. A died July i, 180a His chief work is ConiiadraH<ms 
militaires et politiques sur Us Fortifications (1795). 

At'oob de la Fronte’ra, a town of Andalusia, Spain, over- 
hangs the Guadolete, 32 miles N.E. of Cadiz. It has a romantic 
situation, with a splendid view W. towards the Ronda Moun- 
tains. It was called Arcos, a *bow,’ from its crescent shape, 
and de la Frostteraf because it stood near the Moorish firontiu. 
In the plains below A a rare breed of horses was reared, and 
the A wbs and their skilful riders are often mentioned in the 
national ballads. The chief industries ore tanning, and rope and 
thread spinning. Pop, 11,27a 

Ayoot, the coital of a district of the same name, stands on 
the river Polar, 68 miles W. of Madras. It contains &e ruins of 
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to Mamab’s pil>^ oilit^ cantonments, and some mosques. 

, Ciii^ first won aistinctloii as a soldier by the capture and subse* 

queatdetoceof A. In 1751. Pop, 53,50a 

« ? district on to E. coast of the prorince of Madraa 
British India. It is divided into North A,, with an area of 7520 
M. miles ; and South A*, with an area of 4765 sq. miles. Near 
the C(^ the country is low and productive, but inland it is hilly 
and full of jungle. As most of the rivers become empty in the 
dry seasons, thousands of tanks, some of which are of enormous 
size, are required for irrigation and domestic use. Pop. (1871) 
of North A., 2,007,667; of South A., 1,762,525. 

Arc'tio and A'ntaxotio Circles are imaginary lines drawn 
rpund the earth at a distance of 23}** from the N. and S. poles 
r^ectively, and serving to mark those regions at which, at 
one period of the year, there is no night, and at another period 
no day. The word A. is from the Greek, and literally signifies 
•near the Bear,* aa, the great constellation in the northern 
sky ; hence northern, its secondary meaning. 

Arctic Ocean, the sea which surrounds the N. pole, and 
extends as for S. as the Arctic Circle. It is jiartly hemmed in 
by the northern shores of Europe, Asia, and America, leaving 
open the connection with the Atlantic on the N. W. of Europe, 
and with the Pacific through Behring’s Straits. Despite the 
heroic daring and active enterprise of about three centuries, 
little is yet known of this great ocean. Beyond the 83d parallel 
there lies a circle nearly 2100 miles in diameter, being about 
e^al to the area of Europe, which remains totally unexplored. 
The numerous polar expeditions of late years have resulted in 
conflicting accounts regarding the A. O. ; but it would seem 
tliat at the most northerly point reached the fields of unbroken 
ice give way to a sea more or less covered with drifting floes. 

who reached laL 82“ 45' in 1827, mentions heavy falls of 
rain as indicating the comparative mildness of temperature It 
is now also beyond a doubt that there exists an almost constant 
current from the A. O. southwards ; and it would seem to be 
established that Greenland is an island, or possibly a group of 
islands, which the glacier ice has covered and united. Tlie Ger- 
man expedition of 1869-70 reached the 77th parallel, explored 
part of the E coast of Greenland, and nnade many valuable 
scientific discoveries, notably that of the abundance of the musk- 
ox at the most northern point to which they penetrated. Sec 
North-East Passage, North-West Passage, and Polar 
Voyages. 

Arc'tium, a genus of Composite plantJ! Sec Burdock. 

Arc'tomys, See Marmot. 

ArotOstaph^ylOB, a genus of plants of the order Ericacea, 
There are only two species which properly belong to the genus, 
and both are natives of Britain. The red bearberry {A, uva- 
ursi) is a small trailing evergreen shrub found in the northern 
parts^ of Europe, Siberia, and N, America. It ascends to 3000 
feet in the Scottish mountains. The plant is astringent, and is 
occasionally used for tanning, as well as a valuable astringent in 
cases of excessive secretion in the human body. The black 
bearberry {A. aipind) has black berries about the size of the 
common sloe, which have a peculiar taste. The plant, which 
is the badge of the Clan Ross, has a trailing habit similar to the 
other species, and is found on some of the Scottish mountains. 

Arctu'ruB, or a Bootes, a star of tlie first magnitude, in the 
same direction, and about twice as far from the Pole-star, a.s the 
end tail-star of the Great Bear. 

Ar'oua Senilis. This term is given to a blue or grey ring 
seen around the margin of the cornea of the eye in people of 
advanced or premature age. It is due to fatty degeneration of 
the substance of the cornea, and is usually regarded as significant 
of the presence of the same kind of degeneration in the coats of 
the blood-vessels and in the heart At tlie same time, cases of 
fiitty heart occur in which there is no A. S,, and, on the other 
hand, S, may exist without fatty changes in the substance of 
the heart 

Ar^ or Aird, a Celtic root, meaning ‘ high,* ‘gTea^ which 
enters into the composition of many names of places in Scotland, 
Ireland, France, iM other Cdtic countries ; Ardnamurchan, 
the Aird of Lewis, Ardrossan, Ardmore, Arran, Ardogh, Ai-d- 
glasi^ Ardennes, the Aides (or * heights *) in Auvergne, &Cr 



Axdaa. SeeHiRON. 

Ardbohe^ a southern department of France, about 50 miles 
inland, formerly part of Languedoc. It is a' wild hilly region, 
and abounds in extinct volcanic peaks, basaltic columns^ vast 
•caverns, and deep ravines. The Rhone bounds A. on the £., 
and along its banks the rich terraces produce good wine, oUves, 
figs, and almonds. The Cevennes traverse the W., and in the 
N. terminate in the volcanic Mont-Mez6ne, 5972 feet high. The 
river A. is a branch of the Rhone, and has many affluents. The 
cliief towns are Privas, Aubenas, and Bourg. The manufactures 
are silk, paper, leather, and iron. Area, 2133 sq. miles: pop. 
(1872) 380,277. 

Ardee' {Ath~Fhirdia, pronounced Ahirdte, * Ferdia’s Ford ; ' In 
old English writers, Atherdee), a town of Louth County, Ireland, . 
on the Dee, 12 miles from its mouth, with some trade in agricul- 
tural ^oducts. It has two ancient castles. Pop. (1871) 2572. 
The name is derived, according to Irish tradition, from a Fir- 
bolgic chief called Ferdia, who fell in battle here. 

Ardennes* (Celt, the ‘Great Forest*), a department of 
France on the Belgian frontier, formerly part of the province 
of Champagne. ^ 1‘he surface is generally nilly and sterile ; the 
prevailing rock is limestone, and in the S. E. the muschelkalk is 
rich in iron ore ; only at Mezieres, in the S.W., is the vine 
grown. The N. of A. is watered by the Meuse, and the S. by 
the Aisne ; both rivers have, affluents and the Cana/ ties A, 
unites them. The chief towns are Mezieres, Rethel, Rocroy, 
and Sedan. The manufactures are glass, woollens, marble, iron- 
wares, and pottery. Area, 2021 sq. miles ; pop. (1872) 320,217. 

I A. is part of the rugged slate plateau of the same name, which 
Includes also parts of Belgium and Rhenish Prussia (‘the forest 
of Ardennes ’), a region of vast heaths. Impenetrable marshes, 
and dense oak and beech forests. The bed of tlie Meuse here 
presents a sterile, savage appearance, overhung sometimes by 
cliffs 6^ feet high. 

Axdziamur^chaii Point (Gael. Ard-na- mor • ehinn^ the 
height of the great headland), a promontory of trap-rock in the 
N.W. of Argylcshirc, and the most westerly point of the British 
mainland. A lighthouse, visible 20 miles off, was built here in 
1849. 

Aydoch ((aael.‘high field’), a village in Perthshire, Scotland, 

S miles S.S.VV. of Crieff, interesting for its Roman camp, the 
best prcsei^ed in Britain. Tlie camp formed a rectangle, 500 feet 
by 430. Five ditches and six walls defended the N. and K, sides, 
while a morass lay on the S.E., and the precipitous banks oi 
Kiiaig Water, 50 feet high, protected the W. sitfe. The prseto- 
rium, a square with a side of 60 feet, occupied a position near the 
centre, and the sites of three of the gates can still be traced. A 
human skeleton was found in a stone coffin under a cairn a mile 
to the W. of the village, but this was probably a Caledonian and 
not a Roman work. The stones have been gradually carried off 
to construct buildings and fences. 

Ardoye', a town in W. Flanders, Belgium, 17 miles S. of 
Binges. Chief industry the bleaching of linen. Pop., including 
commune, 6478. 

ArdroBsan (Gael. ‘ high foreland ’), a seaport and watering- 
place of Ayrshire, 32 miles S.V/. of Glasgow by rail. Founded 
m 1806 by the 12th Earl of Eglinton, it has a town-hall, 5 
churches, 2 banks, a large hotel and baths, 2 newspapers, and a 
harbour with a wet-dock of nearly 9 acres and a graving-dock. 

In 1879 there entered with cargoes 932 vessels of 193,555 tons, 
and cleared 3255 of 361,247, Coal and pig-iron arc the chief ex- 
ports ; industries are shipbuilding (2X sailing vessels of 1261 tons 
during 1 875”79), iroiifounding, and the timber trade ; and steamers 
ply to Ayr, Glasgow, Arran, and Belfast. Pop, (1871) 3845. 

Are, the unit of French land measure, is equivalent to 100 
sq. metres (see MJLtre), and therefore contains about 1076 Eng- 
lish sq. feet. The d^care contains xo ares, and the hectare lOO 
ares — nearly 2*5 English acres. 

A’rea is a mathematical term signifying quantity of surface; 
or it may be defined os the number of square units contained by 
a given surface. The calculation of such is one of the most 
practical outcomes of geometT)r, The analytical expression for 
the area of any plane surface is the integral of the product of 
the ordinate and the increment of the absossa, or fydx, 
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Ax^'oa, a genaB of palm-trees. Catechu has a lofty stem^ 
and la eultivated in parts of India for its seeds, which an con* 

tained in fruits of a fibrous 
texture about the size of a 
fowl's egg. The seeds are 
known as A.-nuts and 
betel-nuts, and are much 
used in Eastern countries. 
They are cut into small 

E iece^ chewed along with 
ot-lime and the leaves 
of the betel-pepper as a 
stimulant. See Butel. 
Charcoal is made of the 
nuts, and used as a tooth- 
powder in Britain. A 
Kind of Catechu (cf v.) is 
obtained by boiling the 
nuts. The cabljage palm 
of the W. Indies (A, 
oleracea) has a tall stem 
terminated by a large 
Areca Catechu (Betel-nut Palm). leafy bud, which is used 

as a vegetable; hence its 

name. A small species, A, sapida^ occurs in New Zealand. 

Arecil)0, a town on the N. coast of Puerto Rico, in Spanish 
W. Indies, with a good trade. Pop. 11,187. 

Areiop'agiiB (* Hill of Mars *), a celebrated council of ancient 
Greece, so called from the hill of that name on which the council 
met. The hill lies to the W. of the Acropolis at Athens. The 
origin of the coun'cil is lost in antiquity. As early as the first Mes- 
senian War (B.C. 740) we find notice of its fame. Even then it is 
spoken of as old. Solon made important changes in it, modi- 
fjdng considerably its purely oligarchical constitution. It was 
now composed of the archons (see Arcuon) of the year. Be- 
sides exercising supreme authority in affairs of state, the rule of 
the council seems to have been eminently what we call * paternal.’ 
They enforced observance of hygienic law by prohibiting the 
overcrowding of rooms at social gatherings, and they even sent 
officers on such occasions into private houses to see that their 
rules were observed. Dninkenncss, extravagance, and impiety 
were noted, offenders punished, and the deserving rewarded. 

Pericles, however, dealt the A. a blow from wliich it never 
recovered. What was the precise nature of the decree which he 
succeeded in carrying (B.C. 458) we do not know. It is probable 
that the A. was deprived of its high political authority, but it 
long retained considerable moral influence over tlie community. 
Even this gradually dwindled away, until in the general moral 
corruption of Athens which followed its subjection to Macedonia 
an Areiopagite became a name of scorn. Still, as late as the time 
of St Paul we hear of it as having some religious authority, and 
we find it in existence so late as A.D. 3S0. The date of its ex- 
tinction is not known. 

Are'na, that part of an amphitheatre in which the combats of 
gladiators and wild beasts took place. It was usually strewed 
with sand^ hence its name. Hie A. was surrounded by a wall 
of sufficient height to protect the spectators, and— a feature 
worthy of imitation in our own, places of public assembly — there 
were four main entrances. On the Continent, any open building 
of the nature of a theatre is called an A. 

Arena'ceoufl Bocks include all rocks composed largely or 
wholly of grains of quartz or dint. The recent deposits are in- 
terspersed with loose sand ; but in the older deposits the sand is 
generally held together by various cements, silicious, calcareous, 
feruginous, &c. 

Arena'ria (Sandwort), a ^genus of plants belonging to the 
order Caryophyllacea, The species are numerous, and are widely 
distributed. They are mostly small herbs found in sRndy places, 
and are of no economical value. 

Ar^andal, a thriving seaport on the bay of Christiania, in 
the S.E. of Norway, with considerable 8hipbuildiiig<* works,, 
distilleries, breweries, and toWco-factories. It is picturesquely 
situated, the houses being partly built on rocky islets and on 
piles overhanging the water, on account of which the Norwegians 
call it * Little Ve^iice.' Many of the streets are merely bndges 



connecting isohtod€hiixi|» of hciu^ A was for aome time the 
residence of Louli Philq^ after Revdlution. Pop, 

4456. 

Axen^ga^ a genus of palms. See GOMUm 

Arenic'ola, a genus of Errant worms or Anndides, repre* 
sented by the Am piscatorum^ the fiuniliar lob or lug worm of 
fishennen, so much used for bait; hence the spedfic name, 
piseaiorum {* of fishermen '), of the wonn. This worm possesses 
a massive, obtuse, rounded head, and a body of smaller calibre. 

In size theygenerally resemble laige earth- wonns. The branchiae, 
or gills, exist in the form of thirteen pairs of tufts placed alonjg 
the sides of the body. No eyes or jaws exist The lob-worm S 
the artificer of the little coils of sand so numerous on the sea- 
beach after the tide has receded. These sand-coils are passed 
through the body as the animal burrows downwards in the sand. 

Are'olar Tissue is a variety of connective tissue found in 
the animal body, by means of which various organs and parts of 
organs are connected together. A. T. consists of very soft fibres 
of various degrees of coarseness. These are often so close to- 
gether as to form laminae, wliich frequently cross and recross in 
all directions, leaving open *^paces, or areolae, between them. A. 

T. Is found underneath tlie skin, forming a be<l in which lie nume- 
rous fat - cells, also covering the muscles, blood - vessels, and 
nerves, and also connecting the lobes and lobules of glands. It 
is the most widely-distributed tissue of the body, and it may be 
traced uninterruptedly from one part to another. For further 
details regarding it see Connective Tissue. 

Areom'eter (Gr. araws^ thin ; metron^ a measure) is an in- 
strument for measuring the densities of liquids. Its principle 
may be stated simply thus : Any solid body 
sinks further in a light liquid than in a heavy 
one. The A. usually consists of a small 
glass bulb loaded at the bottom with mercuiy 
or small shot, so as to keep it upright, and 
provided with a graduated scale at the top, 
so as to mark the depth to which it sinks in 
the liquid. As the densities of the liquids 
change with the temperature, a thermometer 
is frequently placed alongside tlie graduated 
scale, and is Anetimes so ingeniously ad- 
justed as to give at once the required correc- 
tion. The delicacy of such instruments 
depends to a peat extent upon the thinness 
of the tube witn respect to the bulb, so that 
it may be disregarded in the calculation. 

Of all areometers, Cay-Lussac's is decidedly 
the most accurate, but is seldom used in prac- Areometers, 
tlcal measurements. In Nicholson's A. the 
specific gravities are obtained from the weight which is required 
to be added to the bulb, so as to sink it to a fixed mark upon 
the neck. This fonn evidently requires no graduated scale. 

Arequi'pa, the third largest city in Peru, capital of a pro- 
vince of the same name, lies in the rich valley of Quilca, at the 
W. base of the Andes, 35 miles from the Pacific. It was founded 
in 1536 by order of Pizarro, and has now a considerable export 
trade, chiefly in wool and Peruvian bark. Its port, Islay, which 
has one of the best harbours in the republic, was partly destroyed 
by an earthquake in August 186S. A. is connected with its port 
by a railway. Pop. about 45,000. — The province of A. extends 
along the Pacific, and is generally sterile. Are^ 26,700 sq. 
miles ; pop. 180,000. About 14 miles £. of the city is the famous 
volcano of A., 19,704 feet above the sea. 

AretOB'uB, a famous Greek physician, bom in Cappadocia, of 
whose life nothing is known further tlian that he practised pro- 
bably at the close of the 1 st and beginning of the 2 d c. A.D. 
lie generally followed Hippocrates in his practice, but was not 
the slave of any system ; and his descriptions of fhe symptoms, 
and his prescriptions for the treatment of disease, have often 
endorsed by subsequent experience. His work on the causes, 
symptoms, and treatment of acute and chronic diseases, in eight 
liooKS, written in very pure Ionic Greek, in imitation of Hippo- 
crates, is not quite complete, some chapters being awanting, and 
minor lacuna numerous. The first edition of the Greek text was 
published by Goupyl (Paris, 1554). A much finer one appeared 
at Oxford (Wigan, 1723); but the latest and best is tnat cf 
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Ermerioi OGkjto* 1847)* ^ tiandated into Frenc|L« 

• Itiliaiit ana Oftraian, and -parts of it into English by J. Moffat 
(Lond. 17S5), and by T* F. R^olds (Lond. 1837). 

▲vethu^sa. See Alpkeius. 

Arbti'no, Pietro, an Italian wit and poet, bora at Arezao, 
In Tuscany, in 1492, was the natural son of a gentleman, Luigi 
Ba^, and of a female of obscure origin named Tita. From the 
Latin Aretinus (* belonging to Aretium,* or Arretium, mod. 
Arezzo) comes the Italianised form Aretino. lliroughout life 
A. was accomplished, licentious, and vagrant. Banished from 
Arezzo, he commenced a wandering life, and eventually found 
himself at Rom^ fascinating people by his wit, daring, and 
. general talent. He first won, then lost, the patronage of the 
Pope, through writing licentious verses, the notorious Sonetti 
Lttsturiosi^ sixteen in number, intended to accompany as many 
obscene engravings. He shone for a time at :he court of Giovanni 
de Medici, and ot Francis L, at Milan (1524) ; passed to Venice, 
which he was wont to call an earthly paradise, and where he and 
his sisters led a life of scandalous pleasure. Yet this unsurpass> 
able libertine occasionally affected the saint, and wrote works 
of piety which drew tears from devotees, and induced him to 
cherish hopes even of a cardinars hat ; but though Pope Julius 
HI. flattered A., he did not venture to commit so flagrant an 
outrage on religion. A. died at Venice, 1556. His works 
comprise five comedies, abounding in humour ; a tragedy ; the 
SonetH Lussuriosi^ a French version of which is oddly named 
Acadhnie des Dames ; Dime, Stanze^ and CapUoli^ mostly panegy- 
rical, or licentious, or satirical ; an unfinished epic, Due Cante di 
Marfisa^ and a considerable number of other pieces, some 
religious, but the greater part indecent See Mazzuchelli Vita 
di Pietro Aretino (last ed. Milan, 1841). 

Aretino, Spinello Spinelli, an early Italian painter — 
Vasari prefers him to Giotto — born at Arezzo in 1323, studied 
under Casentino, and lived sometimes at Florence and some- 
times at Arezzo, where he died in 1415. Among his works are — 

(1) in Arezzo, an Annunciation, a Madonna presenting the infant 
Jesus with a rose, the Twelve ‘Afjostles, and other frescoes; 

(2) in Florence, frescoes in San Miniato from Uic life of Si Beiic- 
dict; (3) in Pisa, in the Campo Santo^ some incidents in the 
lives of St Potitus and St Ephesus. 

Arez'zo (anc. Arretium\ capital of the Italian province of the 
same name (1276 sq. miles ; pop. 219,559), in the valley of, and 
4 miles distant from, the Arno, and 38^iiflles by rail E.S.E. of 
Florence. Its chief buildings are its churches, and its cathedral 
contains a magnificent marble altar by Pisano. It is one of 
the oldest towns in Tuscany — the ancient Arretium having been 
one of the twelve chief cities of Etruria — and was famous for \is 
pottery — ^bright red ware, with objects in relief — and its works 
in bronze. No important industries are now carried on. Pop. 
(1872) 38,907. A. is the birthplace of Maecenas, the Emperor 
Augustus, Petrarch, Pietro Aretino, Spinello Aretino, Vasari, 
and many other illustrious men. 

Ar'ffali Sheep {Ovis Ammon), This, the ‘wild sheep* of 
naturalists, inhabiting Kamchatka, Siberia, the Himalayas, Bar- 
bary, Corsica, and Greece, is by some naturalists considered the 
original progenitor of our domestic breeds. It is agile and active, 
and inhabits mountainous districts. Its flesh is savoury. The 
food consists of grass and leaves of young trees. The milk is 
used as food. The horns are about 4 feet long, and 14 inches 
in circumference at their base. 


fruit, used for feeding cattle. From the seeds an oil is extracted 
of great value. Its wood sinks In water, and is very hard. 

Arpaum', a village of Berar, Central India, m miles S.W. 
of Ellichpore, where Major Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Web 
lington) gained a signal victory over the Mahrattas, November 
28, 1803. 

Argel, or Arghel, the Syrian name for Solenostemma A,, 
a plant of Arabia and Northern Africa, belonging to the order 
Asclepiadacetr^ the leaves of which are used for tfe adulteration 
of Egyptian senna. 

Aygelander, Friedrich Wilhelm Aug^uat, an eminent 
German astronomer, bom at Mcmel, March 22, 1 799. In 1823 
he was appointed astronomer at the observatory of Abo.inFinland. 
The result of his observations on tlie flxed stars, both here and 
subsecfbently at Helsingfors, was the publication of a catalogue 
of 560 of these stars having proper motions. After removing to 
Bonn in 1837, he published Uranometria Nova (1843), Astro- 
nomical Observations (1846, et se^,), A. was subsequently engaged 
in observing the changes of light in variable stai-s. He med 
February 17, 1875, Bonn. Ilis latest observations were of 
Coggia*s bright comet of 1874. 

Argem'ond, a genus of plants belonging to the order Papa- 
veracea. A, Mexicana^ the Mexican poppy, has become widdy 
(lislributed over the warmer 
regions of the globe. Its 
seeds, like others of the 
Poppy family, have narcotic- 
ana purgative qualities. An 
oil is obtained from them. 

The juice of the pl.int, 
which is yellow, has been 
successfully used in diseases 
of the eye. 

Ar'gGns, Jean Bap- 
tiste deBoyer, Harquis 
d’, has a place in history 
as a friend and associate of 
Frederick the Great. He 
was born at Aix, in Pro- 
vence, June 24, 1704, en- 
tered the army at fifteen, but Argemontf grandiflora. 

was from the first (accord- 
ing to Carlyle) an ‘ extremely dissolute creature. * Afler being 
disinherited by his father, he took to literature, and published 
Lettres yttives, Lettres Chhufises^ Leitres Gabalxsii^ues^ and La 
PhUosophie de Bon Sens^ ‘ frothy books * of an ‘ anti-Jesuit turn,* 
but, like himself, full of good-humour and a ‘ cenain light, sput- 
tery wit.* They attracted the notice of Frederick, who invited 
the author to Prussia, api>ointed him chamberlain, and a 
director of the Art Academy at Berlin. He was more loyal 
to Frederick than any of the foreigners who summered in his 
f?.vour, and but for his amorous peccadilloes, might be considered 
a very honest gentleman. After * many temporary marriages 
^vith actresses,’ he wedded one ' in permanence, Mamsell Cochois, 
a patient, kind being,* and settled down into domestic regularity. 
A. died on a visit to his native Provence, 26th December 1771. 
Frederick’s letters lo his widow show how truly he loved his 
light-hearted friend of thirty years’ standing. A collection of 
his works, in 24 vols., appeared in 1768. See Carlyle’s Mistofy 
of Frederick the Great (/iwwV/). 

Argen’sola, Lupercio and Bartolomeo, poets of Spain, 
born respectively in 1565 and 1566, studied at Huesca, and 
afterwards removed to Madrid, wliere tliej^rwere taken under the 
patronage of Maria of Austria, who appointed the elder her pri- 
vate secretary, and Bartolomeo her chaplain. Lupercio was su^ 
sequently appointed Historiographer of Aragon to Philip III,, 
and afterwards Secretary of State to the Viceroy of Naples, where 
he died 1613. Bartolomeo succeeded his brother as Historio- 
grapher of Aragon, and, having earned a fame, chiefly by his 
Conquista de las Islas Molucas (1609) that ranks him among the 
Spanish classics, died 1631. Besides their poems, Rimas (Sara- 
gossa, 1634), examples of cultivation rather than of originality, 
the combined work of the brothers may be seen in the continua- 
tion of Zurita’s Annals of Aragon (1630). 


Aygand, Aim^, physician and chemist, celebrated as the 
inventor of the A, lamp, was uom at Geneva about tlie year 
1755. At London, in 1 782, he made his first lamp, which differed 
from other lamps at tliat period in having a circular wick and 
a glass chimney* by which means a greater supply of air was 
obtained, and a more perfect draught generated, thus effecting 
a more complete combustion. As the prio-,-ity of the invention 
was disputed by a Parisian of the name of Lang 4 , the patent was 
taken out in the name of both ; but the controversy in which he 
had been involved go preyed on his mind t:iat he became sub- 
ject to deep melancholy, and died in great . misery in his native 
town, October 24, 1803. 

Argania, a genus of plants of the order Sapoiaceoe, The 
argon -tree of Morocco, A, sideroxyhn^ yields an egg-shaped 
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AyMSflOzit KareFierra, Oomt»d\ a Frendi g t a te im i a ni ; 
bom 1696. The fomily to which he belonged has held property | 
in Touraine for many generations. Nor was he its first distin* | 
gttished member, llistory takes note of Bend de Vojrer, I 
Semite d’A., a diplomatist and statesman in the days of Riche- 
lieu and Mazarin; of Maro Bend dA, President of Finance 
in the time of Law, and a resolute but unsuccessful opponent of 
that wild speculator ; and of his two sons, Bend Lome, ICar- 
quis dA., a vigorous and bold politician and author, and 
maro Pierre, the subject of our notice, who became lieutenant 
of police in 1720, and Secretary of State to the Minister of 
Ww in 174a. On the death of Fleury, the year after, the whole 
burden of the department fell on him, just when France was 
completely exhausted by repeated disaster. He soon changed 
the mce of afiairs, and the victory of Fontenoy and the leaguer 
of Maestricht led to the glorious but unprofitable treaty of Aiz- 
la-Chapelle in 1748. He now repaired the fortresses, ij^pired 
the army with fresh spirit, and established the £cole MUUatre in 
1751. Asa generous and intelligent patron of literature, the 
Encyclopldie was dedicated to him by Diderot and D* Alembert, 
and he supplied Voltaire, whose schoolfellow he had been, with 
materials for his Sikle de Louis XIV. Intrigues set on foot by 
Madame Pompadour caused him to be exiled; but after her 
death he returned to Paris, and died there, August 22, 1764. 
His grandson, BCaro Bend de Voyer dA (bom 1771, died 
1842), was notable in his later years for his devotion to repub- 
lican ideas. 

Ar'jgent (Fr. argent^ Lat argentum^ silver), the term always 
used m her^dry for silver. In engraving shields, it is left 
white. 

Argen'ta, a town in the province of Ferrara, Central Italy, 
on the Reno: Pop. of commune, I5>926. 

Argen'teua Oodex. See Ulfilas. 

Ar'ffentine Bepublio (Sp. Confederacion Argentina), 
formerly called the Confederation of the Rio de la Phata, a 
country of S. America, in lat. 22* 30' to 41* S., and long. 54" to 
70* 30^ W. It is bounded N. by Bolivia ; E. by Paraguay, Bra- 

!•« ] 41.. A .1 c u.. w 


70* 30 W. It IS bounded xm. by non via ; r-. by raragnay, nra- 
sil, Uruguay, and the Atlantic ; S. by Patagonia ; and W. by 
the Andes of Chill In length it is about 1740 miles, in breadth 
1000 miles. The following table shows its division.^ area, and 
population, according to the census of 1869 


Frovlncei. 

Depart- 

mciitb. 

Area In 
Sq. Miles. 

Populatloib 

s. BuenoA Ayres . 

5* 

83,615 

495,107 

«. Santa Fe . 


4 

ti5.o87 

89,117 

3. Entre Rios 


10 

39^955 

134,371 

4. Corrientes 


*7 

45H54 

139,033 

j. Cordova . 


*4 

58,997 

8x5,508 

6. San-Luia. 


6 

34.15* 

53, *94 

7. Santiago . 


8 

381799 

133,898 

8. Mendoza . 


8 

30.699 

65,413 

9. San-Juan . 


4 

*8.773 

60,319 

10. Rioja . . 


7 

3 *.*o 3 

48,746 

IX. Catamarca 


8 

35.780 

79,96a 

13. Tucuman 


9 

1 33,386 

xo 8,9S3 

13. SalM . . 


16 

63,461 

88,933 

14. Jujuy . . 


9 

33i537 

40.379 

ToUl 

• • 

*73 

543,786 

*,741,933 


Besides the above pro'dnees there are some unorganised terri- 
tories, Budh as El Gran Chaco, whose area and population are 
uncertain. Great numbers of immigrants, chiefly Italians, have 
been increasing the population of late years. In 1871 there were 
45»3^ immigrants. 

With the exception of the N.W. comer, which contains some 
of the loftiest outlying portions of the Andes, and the province 
of Entre Rios, where there are some elevated ranges, the country 
is very level, consisting chiefly of immense grassy plains. In the 
N. is the desert of £1 Gran Chaco. 

The republic is well watered by numerous rivers, among the 
principal of which are the Parana, with its great tributaries from 
the N.W., the Pilcomayo, the Vermejo, and the Salado ; the 
Colorado, and the Negro, all debouching into the Atlantic. 
L^es^ both fresh and (in the W.) salt, are abundaSt. The 
climate and productions vary from tropical in the N., to tem- 
perate in the S. Agriculture is little prosecuted, but millions 
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of catde and large droves of Jiorsei and mulet are reared on the 
rich pasturage of the Pampas (q.T,). Among wild animals men* 
tion may be made of the tapir, nippopotamui^ armadillo, Hama, 
and vicuna. Mining has not been vigorously engaged in. There 
are silver mines at San-Juan, and su^hor, luam, Iron, have been 
found ; but the name given to the csto^ of the Piuana, via, 
Eio de la Plata (* river of silver'), though it is perpetuated in 
the new name of the Confederation {ArgwUine Republic), merely 
I represents the unfulfilled expectation of the early explorers. 

The estuary of the La Plata was discovered by Don Juan Dias 
da Soles in 1515, and Buenos Ayres was founded twenty years 
afterwards by an expedition sent out by the Emperor Charles V. 
Cities were gradually founded by the Spaniards all over the 
country, which, however, remained under the Peruvian vice- 
royalty till 1775, when the Plate provinces were formed into a 
separate government, the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. In 1808 
the colonists deposed the Spanish viceroy, and, after a struggle, 
succeeded in asserting their independence of Spain. Between 
i8fO and 1835 ^be A. R. thus formed had upwards of thirty 
changes of government From 1835 to 1851, General Rosas 
ruled with dictatorial sway. In 1853 the present constitution, 
which provides for an elective president, a senate, and a house 
of deputies, was established. A., along with Brazil, carried on 
a war with Paraguay from 1865 to 1870. Buenos Ayres (q. v.), 
as the seat of the principal city, and the outlet of all the trade of 
the republic, has always exercised a preponderating influence in 
the formation and execution of the intrigues, conspiracies, and 
insurrections which constitute the politi<^ history of the con- 
federation. 

Ar^ges, a genus of fishes belonging to the family Silw-ida. 
These forms are of small size, and were described by Humboldt 
and other travellers as being ejected from the craters of S. 
American volcanoes, in showers of muddy vratcr. Hie most 
familiar species is the A. cyclopum. Their origin, or the condi- 
tions under whidi they exist, form unsolved problems of the 
naturalist ; but as water in tlie form of steam is now known to be 
the cause of volcanic eruptions, these fishes are doubtless con- 
tained in tills water, which gains access to the volcanic depths. 

Aygile Plastique', a series of beds at the base of the Tertiary 
formations occurring in P'rance, and consisting of sandy deposits, 
interspersed with beds of clay, and corresponding to the lower 
Eocene c. (be English geologists. They rest on a conglomerate 
of angular chalk-flints. 

Argilla'ceous Bocks are composed, either entirely or in part, 
of clay or silicate of alumina, and include the plastic days, such 
as kaolin and common clay; the laminated clays, such as shale; 
and the hard metamorphic clays, such as clay-slate. These last 
form extensive deposits in the Azoic strata, but are also found 
in the Pakeozoic formations, having been produced by the action 
of heat on the shales of these .strata. 

Ar'gol, or Argal, is the name given to the impure bitartrate 
of potash, KHC4U40(|, which is deposited from wine after it 
has been kept for some time in cask. The bitartrate of potash 
is not formed during the keeping of the wine, but exists in the 
grape-juice in a state of solution before fermentation; owing, 
however, to its insolubility in dilute alcohol, it becomes deposited 
after this is produced. A. is the chief and only important source 
of tartaric acid, the prepaiation of which from this substance 
will be found an article Tartaric Acid. Pure bitartrate of 
potash, or cream of tartar, as it is called, is readily prepared 
from A. by dissolving it in boiling water, decolorising the solu- 
tion with animal charcoal, and allowing to crystallise. 

Of the two kinds of A. found in commerce, white A. is de- 
posited from white wine, and is of a pale pink colour ; whilst 
red A. is obtained from red wine, and is dark red. 

Ar^golis, the peninsula lying between the gulfs of Nauplia 
and Angina, in the N. £. of the Morea, was anciently a state of 
the Peloponnesus, and now forms, along with Corinth, a nome of 
modem Greece. The plain of Argos, 12 miles long and 5 broad, 
once famous for its noble breed of horses, is now largmy occu- 
pied by marshes. The only river flowing through A. during 
the whole year is the Keplialari (Erasmus) ; the !l^uiutza (Inachus). 
which falls into the Aigolic Gulf, is often diy in summer ; and 
the others are mere mountain torrents. Mountains, the highest 
summits of which rise to between 5000 and 6000 feet, mit in 
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the plain on three ndes, while on the fourth it is open to the tea. 
The plain producet com, cotton, vines, and rice, i^ot was 
■aid to the oldest city in Greece, and was tabled to have 
been built by Inachus, iSoo B.C. It was the head of a league of 
Doric dries, and, together with its urban territory, contained, in 
the height of its prosperity, ioo,ocx> inhabitants. According to 
the Greek myth, it was the birthplace of Hercules, who per- 
foTihed in the neighbourhood two of his twelve labours — ^the de- 
struction of the Lemean hydra and the Nemean lion. Agamem- 
non was ruler of Argos. The inliabitants were famed for their 
piety to the gods, and were skilled in statuary and in music, but 
did not excel in literature. The modem Aigos contains 10,000 
inhabitants, and the nome 127,820. 

Ar'gonaut, a name given to the genus Argonauta, one of 
the Dibrancihiate or Two-gilled Cuttle-fishes (q. v.) {Cephalopoda)^ 
popularly known as the Paper Nautilus^ or * Paper Sailor.* It 
TOlongs to the Octopoda, or group of eight-armed cuttle-fishes. 
j Two of the eight arms are greatly ex- 

panded, and secrete and protect the shell, | 
^ iWl which is sinelc-chambered, and possessed 

by the femdes only. The male A. is a | 
UUfml small shell-less form, averaging an inch in | 

length ; and the third left arai of the male j 
is developed to form a Heetocotylus (q. v. ) | 
for reur(^uctive purposes. This is the 
animal so celebrated m poetry, and which 
formerly used to be regarded as sailing on 
tlie surface of the sea ; using its two ex- 
^ panded arms as sails, and the other arms 

Argonaut as oars — statement purely fictitious and 

erroneous. The expanded arms are always 
clas|)ed around the shell, and the creature can move only after 
the tashion of other Cuttle-fishes (q. v. ). 

Ar'gonauta (* sailors of the Argo\ the name of certain 
Greek heroes, who, according to a beautiful legend, set out 
in their ship Argo^ under Jason, to fetch the golden fleece a 
generation before the Trojan war. Tlie author of the Odyssey 
knew the story ; Pindar and others give versions of it ; but the 
first consistent and connected narrative is that of Apollodorus, 
the outlines of which are tliese : Jason, commissioned by his 
uncle Pelias of Jolcus to fetch from Colchis the golden fleece, 
which was guarded by a sleepless dmgon, commanded Argus, the 
son of Phrixus, to build a ship of fifty oars, which he manned 
with fifty of the choicest heroes m Greece,^hose names aie given 
differently in different lists, and sailed from lolcus. They re- 
mained two years at l^mnos, their first landing-place, where 
Hypsipyle, wife of Thoas, bore Jason two sons. Next they 
sailed to the Doliones, whose king, Ci^ycus, Jason accidentally 
killed, and proceeding to Mysia, they left there Hercules and 
Polyphemus. In the country of the Bebi^es, Pollux killed 
King Amycus with the boxing-gloves. In Thrace the A. con- 
sulted the blind seer Fhitieus, who gave them his counsel on 
conation of their delivering him from the Harpies, which was 
done by 2 ^tes and Calais. With the aid of Juno they steered 
their vessel through the opening and closing Symplegades, losing 
only some of its stem ornaments, as had been prefimired to 


them Iw the fortune of a dove let loose by the advice of Phineus. 
After further adventures they reached the mouth of the Phasis, 
in Colchis. Tlie king, A£ctcs, promised Jason the golden fleece 
on the condition that he should yoke to a plough two firc- 
breatliuig, brazen-hoofed oxen, and sow the dragon’s teeth which 
Cadmus bad left at Thebes. Medea, daughter of the king, by her 
magic power enabled Jason to accomplish this and other perilous 
exploits. Seizing the golden fleece, Jason embarked^ by night 
with Medea and her brother Absyrtus. iEetes pursuing them, 
Medea cut up her brother into fragments, which sbe cast into the 
sea, and she and her lover escaped while lier father was gather- 
ing them up. The mast, formed of one of the vocal oaks of 
Dodona, now warned them to sail to Ausonia, and get purified 
bjr Circe for the murder of Absyrtus. Th.s they did. As they 
■ailed past the Sirens, they were preserved from their charms by 
the song of Orpheus, and arrived at Carcyra, the island of 
' Alcinous. Leaving Corcyra, they encountered a storm, ^ from 
which they were saved by the agency of Apollo. Touching at 
Crete, thqr sailed thence to iE^na, and, after a four months’ 
voyage, arrived safely at lolcus. At the Isthmus of Corinth 
Jason dedicated the Argo to Neptune. The stoiy of the A. 
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has been differently inteipreted ; but it probably refers to 
a voyage of discovery to the noosts of the Buxine by eager 
spirits among the wealthy Minyans of lolcus, in quest of new 
commercial relations. 

Aar’goB. See Argolis. 

Argos’toli, the capital of Cephalonia, the largest of the 
Ionian Islands, lies on the S.W. coast, and has a good harbour. 
Pop. about 550a 

ArgueU’es, Agutin, a liberal Spanish statesman, was bom 
at Ribadesella, in the Asturias, in 1775, and studied law at 
Oviedo. When the 'Wan of Independence broke out in 1808^ 
he began an agitation in Cadiz for a regency and free constitution. 
In 1812 he was made a member of ^e Cortes, where for his 
fiery eloquence he was soon known as the Spanish Cicero, and 
sumamed £l Vivino, Ferdinand VII., on his return, arrested 
A. (1014), who, however, by his subtle defence, evaded conviction 
on five successive trials. T'he monarch himself finally sentenc^ 
him to ten years at the galleys of Ceuta. The revolution 
of 1820 again set him free, and he became Minister of the 
Interior for a short period. On the restoration of Ferdinand in 
1823 he fled to England, where he resided till 1832. After his 
return he was repeatedly made President of the Cham^r ol 
Deputies, was for some time guardian to the young Queen 
Isabella, and, next to Espartero, was the most trusted of the 
Spanish patriots. In discussing the law regarding the sale of 
Church property (1841), he strongly opposed aU concordats 
with the Pope. A. was a moderalc, but stanch and consistent 
liberal, who loved his country, and distrusted the projects of the 
republicans. He died at Madrid, March 23, 1844. 

Ar’g^ument, a reason advanced to induce belief, an abstract 
of the subject-matter of a writing, and, in logic, the premise on 
which a conclusion rests. Logicians distinguish several kinds 
of A., of which the best known, tliough not the best, is the 
Argumentum ad hominem^ which is simply an unfair attempt to 
prove a position by appealing to a man’s known prejudices or 
admissions. Another favourite A. with those who are in a posi- 
tion to effectively use it, such as militaiy tyrants and enraged 
mobs, is the Argumentum a baculo (*from the cudgel’), or 
* physical -force A.,’ wliich, though rudely expressed, is difficult 
to answer. 

Ax'g^B, according to Apollodorus, the son of Zeus and Niobe, 
was the third king of Argos, which, Hyginus says, received its 
name from him. — A., sumamed Fanoptes (the * all-seeing ') 
because he had 100 eyes, some of which were alwa3rs awake, a 
mythic personage whose origin is variously given. After several 
heroic exploits in the Peloponnesus, Juno set him to watch lo, 
but Mercury, after lulling him to sleep with his lute, cut off his 
head. Juno transferred his eyes to the tail of her favourite, ihe 
peacock. — A l., the son of Phrixus, and builder of the Argo. 
See Argonauts. 

Ax guB Pheas'ant {Argus gig(intetis\ a prominent member 
of the genus Argus^ included in the sub- family Pliasianina of 
the Rasorial or Gallinaceous birds. This bird inhabits the Eastern 
Archipelago. The male measures about 5 or 6 feet from the 
bill to the tip of the tail, which consists nearly wholly of two 
elongated central feathers. The body-plumage is of a brown 
colour. The secondary quills of the wings are very long, and 
arc each marked by occllated or eye-like spots, from the presence 
of which the name A lias been derived. These long secondary 
plumes are said to impede the flight, but to assist the bird in 
running. The feathers of the female are much less brilliant, and 
are not so elongated as those of ihe male. 

Ax£^le^ OampbellB of, a family of whom Scotland has 
some reason to be proud. Its origm reaches far back into 
the middle ages. Eight centuries ago, Gillespie Campbell 
acquired, by marriage 'with an heiress, the lands of LocnOw, 
in Argyleshire. From him descended Sir Colin Camp- 
bell of Lochow, who obtained the surname of * More ' or 
' Great ’ on account of his deeds in war. He was made a 
knight by Alexander 111 . of Scotland. From him descended 
Sir Duncan Campbell, who assumed the designation of *A.' 
He was summoned to Parliament in 1445 ^7 J^bs II., under 
the title of 'Lord Campbell* This Lord Campbell married 
Lady Marjory Stewart, daughter of the Regent Duke of Allmny. 
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He was succeeded by bis grandsoaCoHn, created Earl of Aigyle 
in' 1457. Archibald, the second earl, was killed at Flodden in. 
1513. Archibald, the eighth earl (see Argyle, A. C., Marquis : 
or), was created a marquis on 15 th November 1641. | 

Avmle', Archibald Campbell, first Marquiaof, an emi- 
nent character in the history of Scotland. He was bom in 1598, 
and succeeded his father as Earl of Argyle in 1638. An honest 
arid fearless man, on the formation of the National Covenant, he 
gave his opinion without reserve to the king and government, 
& whom he was consulted. In 1638 he took the side of the 
Cfovenanters, of whom he at once became the leader. Notwith- 
standing, when Charles 1 . came to Scotland in 1641, he showed 
favour to A., creating him a ma^uis. In the war which followed, 
the Royalists under the Marquis of Huntly Were defeated by A. ; 
but the brilliant victories of Montrose ultimately drove him 
from the field. During the negotiations between Charles if. id his 
parliament, A. endeavoured to mediate, but unsuccessfully. lie 
opposed Cromwell’s invasion of Scotland, and to the last 
remained loyal to the king, Charles 11 ., on whose head he 
had put the crown at Scone, 1st January 1651. Ultimately 
he made terms with the Protector. On the Restoration, he was 
impeached for high treason, on the ground of having made terms 
with Cromwell. He was tried before the Scotch Parliament 
in Februaiy 1661, and being found guilty, was executed at 
Edinburgh on the following 27th May. There are few nobler 
diaracters in Scotch history than that of A. 

His son, Axchibali^ ninth Earl of A., fought at Dunbar 
and Worcester on the side of the king, but was no less a lover 
of constitutional freedom than his father; and when the policy 
of James VII; excited the rebellion of Monmouth in the S. W. 
of Englandf, A. sought to stir Scotland also, but was taken 
prisoner, and executed, June 30, 1685. 

Argylo’, John Oampbell, Duke of, was born Oct. 10, 1678. 
He served with distinction under the Duke of Marlborough, of 
whoscypolitical party he was originally an adherent. On the fall 
of the Whigs in 1710, he was nevertheless appointed by their suc- 
cessors to command the British army in Spain. The dexterity 
with wjiich A. contrived to steer through the political turmoils of 
his time has laid him open to the charge of laxity of political prin- 
ciple; yet, practically, he rendered real services to lus country. 
The union between England and Scotland was largely owing to 
his influence and energy ; and during the troubled times which 
followed the death of Anne, his prompt and wise measures were 
of the utmost service to the State. In recognition of this, he was 
in 1718 made Duke of Greenwich, in the peerage of England. 
His defence of Edinburgh before Parliament, after the Porteous 
mob, in 1737, showed a patriotism which secured him unbounded 
popularity m Scotland. He died in 1743. Of him Pope has 
written — 

* Argyle, the State's whole thunder born to wield,, 

And shake alike the senate and the held.' 

His good qualities arc seen at their best in Scott’s Heart of 
Midlothian. 

Argyle', George John Douglas Campbell, eighth 
Duke of, was born April 30, 1823, and succeeded his father 
in 1847. The great Presbyterian struggle in Scotland, which, 
slum'tering for centuries, ended in the disruption of the Scottish 
Church in 1843, engaged his earnest attention while yet a 
minor. On taking his seat in the House of Lords, he quickly 
showed a capacity for statesmanship ; and on the formation of 
Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry in 1853, he was made Lord Privy 
Seal. In 1855 he was made Postmaster-General, and on the 
formation of Mr Gladstone's Cabinet in 18O8, Secretary of 
State for India. In 1854 he was elected I/ird Rector of Glas- 
gow University, and in 1861 President of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. In 1844 he married Lady Elizabeth Georgiana 
Gower, eldest daughter of the Duke of Sutherland. By her he 
has a numerof's mmily, the eldest of whom, the Marquis of 
Lome, married in 1871 ILR.H. the Princess Louise. He is the 
author of one or two able works, of which the most popular is 
rile of Law (Lond. 1867). 

Ax^\%*tiicdx^(Airer*GaedhU pronounced Arrer^aU ^ land of 
the Gael, a memorial of the Gairiic or Irish colonisations) is a 
marhime county in the W. of Scotland, bounded N. by Invemess- 
•hire, W« and S. by the Atlantic^ and E.by Perthshire, Dumbarton, 
Loch Loilg, And Firth of Clyde. It includes upwards of forty 
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islands, the chief of triiibh dre Mull,’ IslRy, jpiw^ Tiiee, CoH, 
Rum, lismote, and Coloassy. Its ooaat-Bne is so mdeh indented 
that ft exceeds 660 miles in extent, ^ongh the county Is not over 
1x5 miles long and 60 broad. Area, 3255 aq. miles; pop. 
(1871) 75»879». showing a decrease of 13,6x9 rinoe 1851, chMy 
caused by emigration. A. is famed for its romantic scenery. 


Etive, 3341 ; Ben Jura, 3319 ; and Ben More, 3x74. The chief 
rivers are the Urchay and the Awe.** By far the largest inland 
loch is Loch Awe (q. v.), one of the finest in Scotland; the 
sea-bays, Lochs Molaart, Sunart, Linnhe, Eil, L«ven, Fyne^ 
and Long. In this wild district the prevailing rocks are mica- 
slate, trap, quartz, and granite. Excellent roofing-^tes are 
quarried at Easdale and BallachuUsh ; the mineral StroutianiU 
was first discovered at Strontian ; and lead and copper mines 
occur in Coll and Islay. A. rears more sheep tlian any other 
Scotch county, and is only behind Aberdeen, Ayr, and Perth 
in the number of its cattle. In 1872 there were 54,967 acres 
of permanent pasture, 24,246 of com, and 12,305 of green 
crops. The chief towns are Inverary (the county town), 
Campbelton, and Oban, which unite with Ayr and Irvine in 
sending one member to Parliament ; the county returns one also. 
There still exists much poverty and ignorance amongst the 
peasantry of A. ; but there is no lack of vigorous character in 
A. men, who have stipplied Glasgow, and other centres 
of industry, with not a few of their foremost citizens. IMie 
only considerable manufacture is whisky, Islay and Canp- 
beltoD being famous wherever that liquor is consumed. The 
chief antiquities are the ruins of Iona and Oronsay. Cantire, 
in former limes, belonged to the powerful Lords of the Isles, 
and has many very interesting ecdesiaslical remains. A large 
portion of A is the property of the Campbell family, represented 
oy the Duke of Ar^lc as its head, and also by the Marquis of 
Breadalbane. 

Ayia (Ital. ‘ air ’), in music, is a word generally restricted to the 
more elaborate and extended airs in an opera, cantata, or other 
such composition. 

Arip^’^e, daughter of Minos of Crete and Pasiphae, fell in 
love ui III Theseus, who had come from Athens with the tribute for 
the Minotaur. She gave him a clew given to her by Hephaestus, 
by which to guide himself out of the Tabyrinth into whicn he had 
penetrated to slay tli% monster, Tlicseus having promised to 
marry her, she fled with him to Naxos, where Diana slew her. 
Another legend represents Bacchus as finding her in Naxos on 
his return from India, and marrying her. On her death he 
placed her nuptial crown among the stars. 

Arial'diiB, a deacon of Milan in the xith c., who strongly 
condemned simony, and the practice common among the priests 
of the time of keeping concubines. Popes Stephen X., Nicholas 
II., and Alexander IT. lent him their countenance; but emis- 
saries of the Archbishop of Milan, who by his agency had been 
excommunicated, murdered him in an island in L.*ike Maggiore, 
whither he had fled from the violer ce of his enemies inMilan, 
and threw his mangled remains into the lake, June 28, lo(^. 
I’he Bollandists register him among the saints of June. 

Aria’na (mod. Iran), tlic name given by Strabo to an exten- 
sive region in Asia, corresponding pretty closely to the area 
occupi^ by the existing states of Persia, Afghanistan, and 
Bdoochlstan. It has onginated the modem name * Aryan,* 
which, as an ethnological and philological term, has almost 
entirely superseded * Indo-European ’ and ‘ Indo-Gennanic. * See 
Aryan. 

Aria’no, an episcopal cit^ in the province of AvelUno, S. 
Italy, in a pass ot the Apennines, 2800 feet atove the sea, and 
50 miles N.E. of Naples. Earthenware is manufactured, and 
wine and batter are exported. A has a noble cathedi^ It hao 
suffered much from earthquakes. Pop. 12,588. 

AViaxiR. See Arius. 

Ax’ias EConta’nufl, Benedict'us, a famous Catholic divihe 
and Orientalist, bom in 1527, in the yillage of Frexenal de la 
Sierra, in Estremadura, at an early acquired a competent 
knowledge of Arabic, Syriac, and Chaldeq, and subsequesriy 
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mastered modeni^lmigQagei* After accompanying the 
B&hpo of $egom to the Council of Trent, he resolyecCto dedi- 
cate^ma life to litemture, and withdrew to the mountains (hence 
hU name ^Mbntanus’) of Andalusia; but at the request of 
Philip n« he left his hennitage of Aracena, and repaired to Ant- 
wtti|v to superintend the publication of Christopher Plantin’s 
BHiUf wliich appeared in 1572. For this he received a 
peniiton of 2060 ducats from the king. The Jesuits caused him 
much annoyance by questioning hia orthodoxy, lliough he 
devoted himself mainly to Jewish antiquities and biblical lore, he 
waa the author of several works in the department of general 
literature. He died at Seville in 1598. 


Ari'oc^ a seaport in the S. of Peru, with an excellent road- 
atead, 1^ ixules S.K of Arequipa. It forms an outlet also for 
^ 1 )e products of Bolivia, and exports silver, copper, wool, alpaca, 
and guano. In 1872, 222 vessels of 259,824 tons entered, and 
221 vessels of 257,024 tons cleared, the port llie climate is 
unhealthy, and A. is frequently visited by earthquakes, the last 
and most destructive of which occurred in August 1868. It was 
once a flourishing^ and populous town, but has lost much of its 
importance, and u now merely the port of Tacna (q. v.), a large 
town about 30 miles inland. 


Ar'ichat. See Cape Breton. 


Arihge', a department of France, lies along the N. base of the 
Pyrenees. It is extremely mountainous, the highest peaks being 
Montcalm (10,513 feet), Estats (10,611), and Serrtre (9592). 
The manufactures are linen, woollens, and potteiy; there are 
also iron mines and marble quarries. Cnief towns, Foix, 
Pamiers, St Girons. Area, 1847 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 246,298. 
The river A. is a branch of the Garonne. 


Airies, the Ram, tlie flrst of the signs of t) s zodiac, begins at 
the point where the ecliptic cuts the equator at the vernal equi* 
nox. It originally coincided with the constellation A. ; but 
now, owing to the precession of tlic equinoxes, the sign A. is in 
the constellation Pisces, and all the other zodiac signs are altered 
to the same extent. See Precession. 


Ar'il, a peculiar body which surrounds the seeds of some 
plants. It forms the ntact in Nutmeg (ri. v. ), and the orange- 
coloured covering of the seeds of the spinme-tree. 


ArPon, of ^fethymna, Lesbos, a famous lute-player, and 
inventor of the dithyramb, flourished ahcflt n.c. 700. Accord- 
ing to a story which first appears in Herodotus, he was return- 
ing to Corinth from Tarentum with much treasure, when the 
mariners conspired to kill him and seize his riches. Warned by 
Apollo, he first, with the consent of the sailors, played on his 
lute, and then cast himself into the sea, where a dolphin receiv- 
ing him on its back, carried him to Tsenarus, whence he went 
to Corinth, The sailors told I’eriander of Corinth that A. was 
dead ; but being confronted with him, they owned their guilt, 
and were put to death, llie only remains of A.'s verse that 
have come down to us — and even these are doubtful — are a 
hymn in honour of Neptune, and an inscription preserved by 
mlian, which are given in Brunck’s Analecta^ 




Axios'to, Lodovico, author of the famous romantic poem 
Orlando Furioso^ l)orn at Reggio (Modena), 8th September 1474. 
His father was a military officer in the employment of Ercole, 
first Duke of Ferrara, and Cardinal Ippolilo d’Este, younger son 
of this duke, having been favourably impressed by a coUeclion 
of odes written by A., received the young poet into his household 
as gentleman, and employed him on vanous missions and other 
important affairs. Amid these employments, and the distractions 
of the court, Orlando FuriosOf a poem descriptive of the marvel- 
lous adventures of paynims and Christian knights of the age of 
Charlemagne, and upon which the author spient ten years, was 
composed. It was first published at Ferrara, April 1516, in forty, 
and afterwards in forty*six, cantos. P'rom the service of Cardinal 
Ippolito, A. passed Into the service of his brother Alfonso, Duke 
of Ferrara. In IJ22 the poet was appointed governor of Gar- 
fiignana, a wild district in the Apennines infested with bandits. 
Here A raided nearly three years, during which time his wise 
administration of affairs, to which his reputation as a poet con- 
siderably contributed, resulted in the suppression of the more 
oiminal forms of lawlessness. He retumra in 1 524 to Ferrara ; 


and, ostenriUy in the letVice of bnt fi«e to follow his 

litmry employments^ he contianed to' reside there, wrote come- 
dies, and superintended their public performance, ' He died 
Tune 6, 1533. Italy is justly 4)roud of A, who pi^ded and 
inspired the still greater ^glishman, Spenser. The Faory 
Queene is a work of higher genito and nobler motive than the 
brilliant romance of the Italian poet, yet, bat for the datter, it 
might never have been written. The Orlande Fwrioso continues 
to charm its author’s countrymen, and has been repeatedly 
reprinted in the present century. The best editions are those 
of Fanizzi (Lond. 1834) ; Gioberti (Flor. 1846, 3d ed. 1854) ; 
Lloyd (Trieste, 1857-59). It has also been translated into many 
European languages. A.’s English translators are Sir Jolm, 
Harrington (L^iid. 1607), John Hoole (Lond. 17S5), abd^ the 
most elegant of all, Wm. Stewart Rose (Lond. 1823-31). 


Aripvist'iaa, a German chief, entered Gaul on the invitation 
of the Avemi and Sequani, who wished his aid against .the 
iEduL The Germans crossed the Rhine in vast numbers, and 
the allied forces subdued the iEduL A, however, seized a third 
part of the Sequanian territory as his reward, and then made 
further demands. The Gallic tribes, in their despair, invoked the 
aid of Csesar ; and in a great battle (b.c. 58), from whidi A 
escaped by flight, the Romans scattered the German host The 
name of A is conjectured to be Latinised from Hier^ on army, 
and Fiirslt a prince. 


Axis'pd, a town of Mexico, state of Sonora, in the extreme 
N.W. of the country, is situated on the river Sonora, near the 
Sierra Madre. The neighbourhood is rich in the precious metals, 
and also produces considerable wine, grain, and cattle. Pop, 
8000. 


Aris’ta and Aristate. See Awn. 


Aristee^us, according to the Greek myth, was a son of Apollo 
by Cyrene, the granddaughter of Peneius. He was bom in that 
district of Libya named Cyrenaica, after his mother, and was 
taught the arts of healing and prophecy by Cheiron and the Pluses 
in Boeotia, where he is said by some to ha/e married Autonoe, 
daughter of Cadmus, by whom be had several sons, notably 
Actaeon (q. v.). After delivering the inhabitants of Ceos from 
a destructive drought, he sailed away into the Western Mediter- 
ranean, ruling for a time over Sardinia. He was next initiated 
in Thrace into the mysteries of Dionysus ; and after residing for 
a short time near Mount Hsemus, disappeared from the earth. 
His worship was widely diffused in all Hellenic lands, and he 
figures in the mythic tale as a beneficent divinity who protected 
and fostered the peaceful industries of mortals. 


Aristax’ohua, the greatest grammarian and critic of antiquity, 
flourished at Aexandria in the 2d c. B.c. He made recensions 


of many ancient writers, but he specially devoted himself to 
the construction of a sound text of Homer, and his text has been 
tlie basis of all subsequent editions. He died at Cyprus of 
voluntary starvation, to escape the pain of an incurable emtase. 


Aristar'chus, of Samos, one of the earliest astronomers 
of the Alexandrian school, flourished about 280-264 B.C. His 
only extant work gives an ingenious but unpractical method of 
comparing the distances of the sun and moon. Archimedes 
states in his Arenarius that A. held the true theoi^ of the diurnal 
and annual motions of the earth ; Vitruvius ascribe.? to him the 
invention of the scaphium^ a kind of concave sundial; and finally, 
Censorinus says that he was the author of the Annus Magnus y or 
Great Year, which comprised a period of 2484 years. Only one 
work of A. survives, which was first published at Venice in 
1498, and again by Wallis at Oxford in 1688. It has been trans- 
lated into French by D’ Urban (Paris, 1823). 


Aris'teas, according to a tradition repotted by Herodotus, 
a magician whose soul could quit and return to its body at wilL 
After visiting the Arimaspae and the Hyperboreans, he described 
what he had seen in an epic of three books entitled Arimaspeia, 

Of the existence of such a poem there can be no doubt, but 
even the ancients did not believe A. to be its author. 

A. is also the name of a Cyprian, represented as an officer at 
the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, to whom was long ascribed 
a remarkable letter (now considered a fiibrication), giving an 
account of the Egyptian embassy to Jerusalem to obtain transla- 
tors of the Pentateuch into Gret^ See Seftuagint. 
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tatcMr of hl$ Ben AlWndar, then thirteen years of age^ This 
rektidtohip the gmt philosopher and the fiiture con- 

qudpr oontimied for four years ; and its beneficial dSfects may be 
traced in Alexander’s love of physical exercise^ interest in philo- 
sophy and literature^ and intimate intercourse with his old master, 
whien lasted tlU it was painfully interrupted by the murder of 
CallistheneB, In B.C. 335 A. returned to Athens, and founded 
the fiunotts Peripatetic school, to which he soon attracted nume- 
rous pupils. Here, during twelve years, in the shady walks of 
the Lyceum, to his select followers in the morning, and to a 
wider circle in the afternoon, he expounded in regular lectures 
tlie principles of philosophy, rhetoric, and politics ; and at this 
time too he composed the greater portion of his works. On 
Alexander's death, A. was accused by his enemies in Athens of 
impiety, and fearing the fate of Socrates, he retired to Chalcis, 
where in the same year he died, B.a 322. Numerous as are 
the genuine extant works of A., they form a small portion of 
what he actually wrote. Many of them seem to be mere out- 
lines of lectures, and they treat of every subject in the whole 
range of the learning of his time. His writings ouPhysics^ from 
their defective method, are necessarily incomplete and unsatis- 
factory. The History of Animals^ a voluminous work, the ex- 
tent, if not the existence, of which was due to the munificent 
aid of Alexander, is a vast treasure-house of well-classified facts 
in natural history, being, according to Cuvier, not so much a 
zoology as a general anatomy. The Metaphysics received its 
title in an arbitrary manner, because in the order of arrangement 
of his works it came after the Physics, It is an abstruse treatise 
on the science of * that which is,* the universal, the first princi- 
ples and causes of things, called by A. the absolute philosophy, 
wisdom, theology, llie Poetics and the Rhetoric are well-known 
treatises on these two forms of the exercise of the creative faculty. 
The Mconomicst the first book of which alone is genuine, treats 
of the domestic relations, and uses them to illustrate the relations 
of the various members of the State. The Nicomachaan Ethics^ 
named after his son Nicomachus, and by some scholars attributed 
to him, is the earliest treatise devoted to the special discussion of 
morals, and much of its penetratiiig thought has been embodied 
in later ethical systems. The Politics^ a work based on a collec- 
tion of 158 constitutions made by A. himself, is designed to 
show how the happiness of the State may be secured, and con- 
tains a searching investigation into the principles of the various 
constitutions, the opinion of the philosopher himself tending 
towards monarchy. This catalogue of A.'s principal works may 
be fitly closed with the Organon, for logi^ occupies a most pro- 
minent place in the Aristotelian philosophy ; and it is not too 
much to say that he was at once Uic creator and the completer of 
the science and art of reasoning. It is impossible to avoid con- 
trasting A. and his master Plato, to whom it is pleasant to note 
that he always shows marked respect, even when opposing his 
views. ' Plato considered the sensible as transitory, changeable, 
and therefore untrue : it was but an imitation of that which alone 
had true existence, the ideal world. With A., experience of the 
sensible is the starting-point ; from the actual he ascends to the 
idcaL He begins with the impressions made upon the senses 
from without, and advances step by step through each operation 
of consciousness, until he arrives at the highest energy of the 
intellect. A. does not, like Plato, consider the sciences as 
mutually connected parts of one harmonious whole, but parallel 
to, and independent of, one another. A.’s method is plain, 
simple, and uniform. After clear definition of his subject, and 
ade(}uate criticism of pre-existing doctrines, he traces the object 
of his treatise, and develops its parts from its simplest principles 
to its most complicated results. ’ Though diSering widely in style, 
method, and mental constitution, the great master and pupil 
divide TOtween them the supremacy of the intellectual woria. 

'Phe influence of A. as a thinker was less predominant in 
antiquity tlian during the middle ages. Although his greatness 
was felt and acknowledged, and bis works frequently copied 
by scribes, and commented on by the Alexandrine critics and 
philosophers, it was not till the Arab followers of Mohammed 
had acquired, by their Persian conquests, a taste for science and 
literature, that his genius b^an to exercise its almost super- 
human authority, llie wisdom which Justinian had banished 
from the schools of Greece, and which found a home at the 
court of Khosru Nushirvan, was soon carried by the victorious 
arms of the Moslem into the most distant regions of the West. 
What Avicenna did in Bagdad, Averrhoes did in Cordova. 


Aiabm venim of the Gieek CN^nak becanm the bisk of ^ 
transktions for the sdiokn of Western Christendom ; but gra- 
dually a knowledge of the originals themselves was obtained, 
especially after the Cnisades, and before long the Universities 
of Paris and Oxford were filled with crowds of implacable dis- 
putants, who regarded A. as an almost infallible master.^ Tte 
exclusive devotion of the schoolmen to his logic, and their mis- 
use of his method, brought about a reaction on the revival of 
learning, and the name of Bacon is assocUted with an imaginary 
antagonism to the ’ mighty Stagirite.* But the ^pe of his philo- 
sophy is now better understood, and almost every coontiy of 
Europe has furnished critics and editors of his works, of urnom 
Bekkcr (Berl. 1831) is perhaps still the best Transktions also 
exist in English, French, German, and other languages. 

AxiBtox'eniu, of Tarentum, a Peripatetic, and writer on 
music, Jlourished about 330 years B.C. Suidas says he produced 
453 treatises in all departments of literature, of which we only 
ossess his Elements of Harmony, and a few fragments. The 
est edition of the Elements is that of Meibomius (Amst. 1652). 
It is said that A. expected to have been appointed successor to 
Aristotle, and was much chagrined when Theophrastus was 
chosen. His musical system consisted in judging of intervals by 
the ear, in opposition to the Pythagorean system of determining 
them arithmeticaUy. 

Axith'metio (Gr. arithmos, number) means the science of 
numbers, and as such is properly applicable to algebra.^ It is 
now, however, restricted to the application (not investigation) of 
the properties of numbers to practical calculations. 

Not till the introduction of the decimal system and the Ara- 
bian numerals, when the science was freed from the thraldom 
of a cumbersome and inconvenient notation, did A. make much 
progress. Since then, however, it has made great advances. 
The discovery of compound proportion, and tho introduction of 
decimal fractions in the i6th c., constitute a great epoch in the 
history of A. The last great step was the invention of loga- 
rithms in the 17th c. 

Arithmetical Bfean is that number which lies midway 
between two others, and is equal to half their sum. 

Arithmetical Progrea'isiozL is a series of numbers which 
increase or diminish by a comiuon difference. The sum of such 
a series is found by raultiplying the sum of the first and last 
terms by lialf the number of terms ; and the last term is the 
algebraic sum of the first term, and \n — 1) times the common 
increment (where n is the number of terms). 

Arithmetical Signa are symbols used for the sake of 
brevity, to denote the various arithmetical operations to be pei- 
formed on numbers, Tims, + (plus) is the sigri of addition ; 
- (minus) of subtraction ; x of multiplication ; -r of division. 
7* means that 7 is to be raised to the fifth power 5 means 
that tlie fifth root of 32 is to be extracted. The same signs are 
used in algebra. 

A'riuB, from whom the doctrine called Arianism got its name, 
was a native of Libya, and bom about the middle of the 3d c. 
At the end of the 3d c., the doctrine of the Lc^os, as a 
secondary God become man in Jesus Christ, which had first 
appeared in the works of Justin Martyr, and been developed by 
Tertullian, Clement, and Origen, was apparently tlie prevalent 
doctrine of the Church. The Son was a God, but subordinate 
to the Father. But now there began a divergence of opinion, 
some holding to the subordination of the Son ; others, to satisfy 
4heir feelings of piety, which could not exalt Christ too much, 
sought more and more to raise him to an equality with God. 
Thir lost was the current of Christian sentiment at the time, and 
A. became a heretic for struggling against it The abuse with 
which he has been loaded by Church historians has been due to 
the writers projecting the notions of their own time back to that 
when the Arian controversy took its rise. 

A., who had become pastor of a parish in Alexandria about 
the l^mnning of the 4th c., fearing the above tendency would 
lead either to Sabellianism (which held the three persons of the 
Godhead to be merely three moeles of the divine essence) or to 
Ditheism, set forth in distinct terms the inferiority of the Son to the 
Father; a x>oint on which all were agreed. It was the doctrine of 
the Church according to the Council of Antiodi, which condemned 
at the same time Paul of Samosata and Sabellius. But if, said 
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A., ihfe Sob it suboidinate to the'Father, he is Bot absolute 
God I i& other wordsi he is not equal to the Father* Not being 
equal# he is not of the same substance. If he were, that sub- 
stance being perfect, he would himself be perfect, and there 
would be two Gods equal in everything. Besides the uncreated 
One there can only be created beings, t.e», beii^ created in time 
by God out of nothing. The Son, therefore, is not eternal, but 
merely the first and most excellent of the creatures v there was a 
time when he was not In a word, the Son is neither consub- 
Btantial nor coexistent with the Father. These two negatives 
were the leading points in what come to be known as Arianism. 
The ^shop of Alexandria, whom A. had previously accused of 
Sabellianism, called a s^od in 321, at which A. was deposed 
and excommunicated. He found sympathy and support, how- 
ever, among the bishops of the East, who tried in vain to settle 
the dispute. On the contrary, it grew more bitter, and spread 
over the whole empire, to the great annoyance of the E'nperor 
Constantine. After tr^ng in vain to impose silence on the two 
parties, the emperor convened a council at Nicaea, in Bithynia, 
lor the purpose of restoring peace. Three parties were repre- 
sented at this famous council (325) — the Arians, whose doctrine 
is stated above; the opponents of A., whose views were defended 
before riie council by Athanasius, an archdeacon of Alexandria, 
who thereafter became the champion of the absolute deity of 
Christ ; and a third party, including the majority of the members, 
who did not agree with either, thinking that A. stated the truth 
too roughly, and charging Atlmnasius with innovation. The op- 
ponents ot A. got the car of Constantine, and in the end all but 
three yielded to the imperial pressure, and decreed the perfect 
equality of the Son with the Father. A. and two others were de- 
posed and^ banished. But the opinions of A. were not crushed, 
mving mends at court, he was recalled from exile (328), and had 
an interview with the emperor (330), who merely required from 
him a confession couched m g^eral terms. Satisfied with that, 
he desired that A should be reinstated at Alexandria ; but Athan- 
asius, who was now bishop there, refused to receive him, and a 
series of tumults ensued. Eusebius, Bishop of Nicomedia, called 
a synod at l^e, and deposed Athanasius, who in his turn was 
banished by uie emperor. A was about to make a triumphal 
entiy into tne Churen of Constantinople, when he died suddenly 
of a bloody flux, which was viewed by his opponents as a divine 
judgment, by his friends as the result of foul play. 

At the death of A., the West only was faithful to the Creed of 
Nicsea ; the friends of A holding, however, intermediate opin- 
ions, and hence called' Se'ihi-Anans, were strong in the East. 
After numerous disputes, schisms, &c., the Semi- Arians were 
reconciled to the Athanasian Jaarty, and the majority of the 
Church was won over to tlie Nicene doctrine. The conversion 
of the Goths and other Teutonic nations by Arian missionaries 
imperilled for more than two centuries the fortunes of the Trini- 
tarian creed, which, however, finally triumphed by the zeal of 
successive bishops of Borne, and Arianism died out before the 
close of the 7th c. 

Arizo'na, a territory of the United Stales, bounded N. by 
Utah, E. by New Mexico, S. by the Mexican Confederation, 
and W. by Nevada and California. Area, 113,916 sq. miles; 
settled pop. (1870) 9658, besides over 32,000 Indians. A. 
forms part of the great western plateau of North America, has 
a southward slope, and* is crossed from N.E. to S.W. by high 
ranges, mostly .spurs of the Rocky Mountains. Individual 
peaks attain a height of 12,000 to 14,000 feel. The territory 
is drained by the Colorado (q. v.) and its tributaries of which 
the principal are the Little Colorado, Urn Gila, Bill Williams’ 
Fork, Yampa Creek, and Diamond River, A marvellously 
striking feature of the A. plateau is the way in which it has 
been riven in all directions to great depths by these rivers. 
The channels thus formed are known as caiions, and sometimes 
show perpendicular walls many thousand feet in height. The 
most famous is the Grand Cafton of the Colorado, 400 miles in 
length, and ranging in the altitude of its walls from 1500 to 
6000 feet. A. is mineralogically one of the richest regions in 
the United States. Gold and silver are mined everywhere. It 
has also (quicksilver mines (La Paz) ; tin, nickel, and cinnabar, 
copper, iron, bituminous coal, salt, sulphur, &c., are found; 
attd various kinds of precious stones (opals, garnets, sapphires, 
^0.) are abundant. Tne soil is naturally fertile, and with proper 
i^igatioB would yield large crops. It is also admirably 
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adapted fdf gragli^. In 1&70 tl£e total value of ton produce ^ 
was $227,998. up to June 30, 1872, A had s^t to the % 
United Slates* Mint for coini^e $1,0x5,274^ but most of its 
silver ore was sent to Swansea In Wales for reduction, and the 
bullion afterwards sold in X^ondon. A. was organised as a 
separate territory in 1863. The capital, Tucson, m the Santa 
Cruz valley, 7o miles N. of the Mexican frontier, has a church, 
several schools, and a newspaper. Fop. (1870) 3224* 

ArlxaiiBae, one of the United States of America, bounded 
N. by Missouri, E. by the Mississippi river, S. by Louisiana 
and Texas, and W. by Texas and Indian Territory, Lnt. 33* 
to 36” 30^ N. ; long. 89** 45* to 94** 40^ W. Length, 242 miles ; 
br^th, 170 to 229 miles ; area, 52,108 sq. miles. 

In the £. portion the surfoce is low and matsliy, and the 
climate unhealthy. In the centre and W. it is hilly and more 
salubrious. It is well watered by tlie A, the Washita, the; 
White River, the Red River, the St Francis, &c. lire soil 
varies greatly; the chief products are cotton, Indian com, wheat, 
and oats. Iron, coal, zinc, lead, manganese, gypsum, and salt 
are among the minerals. Wild animals are still numerous — 
buffaloes, elks, stags, beavers, otters, bears, and wolv^ The 
manufactures are unimportant Pop. (1870) 484,471 ; with 
an area equal to England, it has a population less than Man- 
chester. Capital, Little Rock. A was settled by the French 
in 1685 (their first settlement being A. -Port, now a village just 
below the mouth of the river A.), and came into the posses- 
sion of the United States by purchase m 1803, as part of 
Louisiana. It was organised as a separate territory in 1819, 
and was made a state in 1836. In the war of 1861-65 it 
sided with the Southern States. 

Ar'kansas Biver, a large river of the United. States. It 
rises in the Rocky Mountains, on the borders of Utah, and joins 
the Mississippi in lat. 33® 55' N., and long. 91® loi* W., after a 
course of 2170 miles, receiving in the Indian territories the 
waters of the Canadian and Potean from the right, and of the 
Verdigris and Illinois from the left. During the periodical swell, 
it is navigable to the Rocky Mountains, and at other times for 
600 miles from its mouth. After the Missouri, it is the largest 
affluent of the Mississippi. 

Arr lOw, a seaport in the S. E. of Wicklow County, Ireland, 
at the mouth of the Avoca, with extensive herring and oyster 
fisheries. The river is spanned by a bridge of nineteen arches. 
Sandbanks greatly obstruct the harbour. Near A is Shelton 
Abbey, the seat of ftie Earl of Wicklow. Pop, 3500. ^ The 
name A. is conjectured to be Danish, but its etymology is un- 
certain. 

Ark of the Covenant, a description of which is given 
in the 25th and 37th chapters of Exodus, was an oblong 
wooden chest, about 4 feet 4 inches long, by 2 feet 8 inches 
wide, and 2 feet 8 inches high, and plated with gold outside and 
inside, which was placed m the innermost apartment of the 
Jewish tabernacle and temqde. The lid was 01 solid gold, and 
called the mercy-scat. Upon it, facing each other at the ends, 
were the figures of two cherubs. Within the A, according to 
Deut. X. 2, were the two tables of the law. According to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (ix. 4), besides the tables, there were in 
it the golden pot with manna (Exod, xvi. 34), and Aaron’s rod 
(Num. xvii. 10). If so, they had been rem(yved by the time of 
Solomon, for it is distinctly stated (i Kings viii. 9), that there 
was nothing in it when placed in his temple but the two tables. 

Tlie real significance of the A seems to depend on the answer 
to the question. Was the mercy-seat merely a cover for the A, 
or was It occupied by any ot>ject 7 Some of the reasons for sup- 
posing that it was not unoccupied, as is generally assumed, may 
be bnefly stated : 1. Among the Egyptians, Phoenicians, and 
other ancient nations, an A or chest was kept in the iimermost 
sanctuary of their temples, which, as seen on the Egyptian sculp- 
tuies, bears the most exact resemblance to that desenbed in the 
Old Testament, except that between the cherubs there is the 
truncated cone or symool of the generative principle in natuie^.^ 
2. That the mercy-seat was to be something more than a mere 
lid to the A is evident from the fojct that it was not madte o| 
wood plated with gold, like the A. itself, but of solid gold. 3. The 
office of Chmbs (q. v.) was that of guardians ; and what would 
have been the meaning of their stooping over the meuqr-sest^ 
with wings spread out Uke a screen, had uere been notblj^ bd* 
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tfreeBt thm ; ftud that there wairsomeiEhing seem^to be the pldn 
>> meaning of £aod. xxv.. 22, * There I wiU meet with thee^and I 
wUl commune with thee above murey*seatp fiym between 
iheim ckenebiim which ore upon the A of the testimony.’ 4. 
Of the tor names applied to the A — ^A of Jehovah, A of the 
Covcmtbt (of Jtovw), A of the Testimony, the A— the first 
is used in aU the oldest narratives, and it is sometimes distinctly 
spc^en of as the abode of Jehovah ; see Num. x. 35, 36 ; 2 Sam. 
XV. 25 (its: Him), &c. 5. The £duth, always translated ‘Testi- 
mony,’ does not ^ways refer, as is supposed, to the tables of the 
law (see Exod. xvL 34.; xxv. 16, ai, &c.), although it is true 
that in Deuteronomy this Testimony, whatever it was, is trans- 
formed into the tables. 6. And what did Uie prophet Amos 
mean when he said (v. 26), they had * borne for forty years in 
the wilderness ’ (which could not refer to any temporaiy outbreak 
of idolatry) * the tabernacle of their king, the pedestal of their 
Image, the star of their god, which they had made for them- 
selves’? From which hints, all taken together, there seem 
some grounds for believing that the Jewish A., as it exactly re- 
sembled those used by other nations in eveiy other respect, so 
also in this, that on the mercy-seat there was at one time, if 
not always, some representation of Jehovah, which was some- 
times put in the A 

Arko'na, a promontory in the N.E. of the island of Kiigen, 
in the Baltic, is mentioned as iar back as the time of Saxo Gram- 
maticus (q. V. ). It was noted for a temple of the Wendish god 
Swantewlt, which stood within a sacred enclosure, and which 
was captured and destroyed in 116S by Waldemar, King of 
Denmark. A lighthouse was erected on its site in 1S27, which 
is visible at a distance of more than 30 miles. 

Ark'wriglit, 8ir Richard, a celebrated inventor, was 
bom at Preston, December 23, 1732. Being the thirteenth 
child of very poor parents, he had few opportunities of 
mental or literary culture. lie first followed the trade of a 
barber, which he gave up in 1760 to become a dealer in 
hair. About 1767 lie made the acquaintance of a watchmaker 
of ^he name of Kay, in Warringtgn, and with his help (for he 
had no knowledge of mechanics) pnjjvcted a cotton-spinning 
machine. Henceforth his whole attention was directed to the 
Subject of inventions for spinning cotton. His first machine — the 
spinning- frame — was set up at Preston in 1768, but excited such 
furious indignation on the part of the operatives that he removed 
to Nottingham, and there erected in the following year a mill 
worked by horse-power to carry out his in^ntion, which he had 
patented. A had no means of his own, but he had fortunately 
entered into partnership with one who had, Mr Jedediah 
Strutt, the improver and patentee of Lee’s stocking-frame ; and 
several improvements suggested by the latter were adopted 
by A In 1771 the partneis built a second spinning-mill, worked 
by water-power, at Croniford, in Derbyshire. Owing to the 
strenuous opposition of other manufacturers, it was not till five 
years had eiapsed from the establishment of this mill that any 

S rofits were realised ; but after that lime wealth continued to 
ow in abundantly. In 1783 the partnership was dissolved, A 
retaining the works at Cromford, while Strutt continued those 
at Bdper, which had been founded about I 77 ^« I*' A, as 
Hlgh-Sheriff of the county of Derby, was knighted on present- 
ing an address to George III. after the attempt on the king’s 
life by Margaret Nicholson. He died at Cromford, under a 
complication of disorders, on 3d August I 79 *» His only son, 
Richard (born 1755, 1843), carried on the business with the 

same sagacity and business talents which had characterised his 
father, and was said to have been the richest commoner in Eng- 
land. 

Arles (anc. Arelaie), a town in the department Bouches 
du Rhone, France, on the Rhone, 26 miles from its mouths. 
It is very old, having been the seat of a Roman prefert, and the 
residence of the Emperor Maximian. The Gothic king Eurich 
made it his residence ; and in 879 it was the capital of the Bur- 
gundian kingdom of Arelate. A. contains many Roman re- 
mains; among them those of an amphitheatre built to hold about 
30,000 persons, of a theatre, of a palace of Constantine the | 
Ghtot, U temples, triumphal arches, &c. In the 3d and 4ih 
centuries seveim ecclesiastical synods were held here. A. now 
has cottsidefuble manufactures of sQk, tobacco, brandy, and 
hats, and possesses a good haven, a naval sdiool, a college, and 
pdblic library. Fop. (1872) 15,12a 


I Arlon, the capital of Luxemburg, Belgium, on the Brussels 
I Railway, with a trade in iron and corn, and manufactures of 
linen and woollen stuffs, leather, tobacco, See, It suffered 
greatly in the wars of L^is XIV., and was pillaged by the 
French in 1793. Pop. about 57 ^* 1 ** IHneraty of Anto- 

nine it is mentioned as Orolaunum vicust and from the number 
of coins, inscriptions, &c., found here, must have been of some 
. importance in tW times of the Romans. 

Aim. This is the name given to a part of the anterior ex- 
tremity in man. The anterior extremity may be anatomically 
divided into (1) the shqukler, (2) the arm, (3) the wrist* and 
(4) the hand. The arm is subdivided by anatomists into the 
arm and forearm. . 

1. Bones. — There is one btme in the ai-m called the humerus, ana 
two in tlic forearm, the radius and ulii.'i. The humerus articu- 
lates W’Jh the glenoid fossa of the scapula or shoulder-blade 
above, forming the shoulder-joint. At the other extremity it 
forms the elbow-joint with the upper arlicuhar surface of the 
ulna. The radius articulates abovr with the ulna, and below it 
supports the semi-lunar and scaphoid bones of the carpus or 
wiist. 

2. Muscles. — In front of the humerus there are three muscles, 
the coraco brachialis, tlie biceps^ and the brachialis aniicus. The 
biceps raises the arm at the shoulder- 

joint, is a powerful flexor of the el- 

bow, and also assists in supination, n||l||H 

that is, turning the forearm so as to 

direct the palm upwards. The bra- 

chialis anticus flexes the elbow ; the jj ' 

coraco brachialis draws the arm in- o 

wards. On the back of the arm there KBm JH 

is a very powerful muscle, called the j c 

triceps, which extends the elbow- , — (j[ 

joint. In the forearm the muscles ^ HIHJIH 

are divided into great groups : in w|H||H ^ 

front there are flexors of the wrist 

and fingers, and pronators which so |H8||tf 

rotate the radius as to direct tlie ^ JHHf 

palm downwards ; while behind there 

arc antagonistic groups of extensors IHf 

and supinators. flNW 

3. Arlenes.—The arm is chiefly JyJWs. 

supplied by the brachial artery, which g 

is a continuation of a large vessel in 

the armpit, tei med the axillary. 1 >ur- AyWj 

ing its course down the arm, the bra- (Jr w 
chial gives off several branches, and 

finally terminates below the bend of Forearm : Superficial 


o, biceps flexrr cubiti. 

pronator radii teres, 
r, flexor carpi radialis. 
dt palmaris longus. 
e, flexor digitorum subUmls. 


the eibow by dividing into the radial Flexor uscles. 

and ulnar arteries. The radial is a a, biceps flexrr cubiti. 
continuation of the brachial, and ex- pronator radii teres, 
tends .long the front of the forearm 

as far as the lower end of the radius, fiexor digitorum subllmis. 
where it passes into the palm. It is /, flexor carpi ulnaris. 
the vessel which is usually employed palmaris brevis, 
in observations on the i)ulse. I'he ulnar extends along the 
inner side of the forearm into the palm of the hand. Both of 
these arteries give off numerous branches during their course, 
which supply the muscles and other structures of the forearm. 

4. Veins . — The blootl is returned from the hand, wrist, fore- 
arm, and arm by two sets of veins, the superficial and the deep. 
The former are the larger, and collect so as to form three; the 
radial on the radial side of the forearm, the ulnar on the ulnar 
si<ie, whilst between the two there is a larger one termed the 
median. This middle vein, at the bend of the elbow, divides into 
two. On the other side there is the median cephalic, which, unit- 
ing with the radial, forms the cephalic vein ; on the inner side the 
median basilic, which, uniting with the ulnar, forms the basilic. The 
latter (median basilic) is the vein usually opened in blood-letting. 
The cephalic vein terminates in the axillary vein in the armpil^ 
and the basilic unites with one of the companion veins of the 
brachial artery, or with the axillary vein. The deeper veins of 
the arm are companion veins to the various arteries. 

5. Nerves . — ^lue nerves of the arm arc derived from a great 
plexus in the lower part of the neck, termed the brachial plexua 
§ee Brachial Plexus. They are divided into cutaneous 
and muscular. I'he formei confer sensibility on the parts to 
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tiitiv lute iapplied« while the latter lupplj the nuudei and 
, excite. Ihefr power of ccmttactiUty. Thep mie;— 

(a.) /nitmaf euianeous. This nerve supplies th#ikin of the 
anterior and posterior surface of the forearm. 

{b.) SmaU tntemal cutamtus. Thisnerve supplies the shin of 
the lover hatf of the arm on its posterior and interned aspeets, 

(<«) Muteulo^cutaneous, It supplies the muscles in front of 
the arm» and the skin on the outer side of the forearm. 

Ulnar nerve. This nerve supplies certain muscles on the 
anterior aspect of the forearm, the elbow and wrist joints, the skin 
on the lower part of the forearm, and the hand on its palmar 
and dorsal sunaces. 

{e,) Median nerve. It supplies pronator and flexor muscles, 
and jrives cutaneous branches to the thumb, index, middle, and 
one »de of the ring fingers— the remainder being supplied by the 
ulnar. 

(K) MuscuUhspiral. This nerve supplies the extensor muscles 
both of the arm and forearm, and to the posterior a£‘d outer 
aspect of the lower part of the upper arm, forearm, and hand. 

6, Lymphatkt.'^ These originate in the hand, receive numerous 
branches from all parts of the forearm, pass into small lymphatic 
glands placed near the bend of the elbow, receive other branches 
from the arm, and finally terminate principally in a group of 
glands in the armpit known as the axillary glands. The glands 
at the bend of the elbow and in the axilla are often swollen and 

g ainful during inflammation or suppuration in the hand or 
ngers. , 

All of the foregoing structures are bound together by connective 
tissue and aponeurosis, whilst underneath the skin there is usually 
a layer of fat 

Axma'da (the Spanish form of the X^t armata^ armed) 
means, among the Spaniards, any armed naval expedition, but 
is used in English to denote the great fleet launched a^inst 
JBngland by Philip II. of Spain, called by him the * Invincible,* 
but always spoken of by us as the * Spanish ’ A. It consisted of 
150 vessels, mostly of very large size, bearing 19,295 soldiers, 
8000 mariners, 2000 oarsmen, and 2000 volunteers of the most 
distinguished families of Spain. The English force held in pre- 
paration to meet the A. amounted to only 30 vessels, but, before 
the actual collision of the fleets, was augmented, by volunteers 
and otherwise, to 181, mostly small vessel, caning 17,472 men. 
The Duke de Medina Sidonia and Ricaldo (vice-admiral) com- 
manded the A., while the English fleet was led by Lord Howard 
of Efiinghiun, supported by Drake, Hawkins, and Probisher. 
The Spanish plan of attack was, after sailing through the Channel, | 
and taking up the force of the Duke of Parma (amounting to 
30,000 foot and 4000 horse) on the coast of Flanders, to defend 
with the combined forces upon England. The A. left Lisbon 
29th May 1588, was delayed sever A weeks at Ferrol, to refit 
after a storm, and only on the last day of July was seen by Lord 
Howard bearing up the Channel in the form of on immense 
crescent, seven miles from horn to horn. Unable to deliver 
general battle, Lord Howard hung upon the rear of the A., imd 
cut dS, or seriously damaged a number of the ships. Tracking 
the enemy to Calais Roads, he sent a number of fire-ships, with 
a fiivoujable breeze, into their midst, thus creating consternation 
and confusion, of which he promptly took advantage by attack- 
ing the Spaniards, and capturing or sinking ten of their laigest 
vessels. The A., already practically defeated, now bore avray 
northwards, to round the N. of Scotland, and so return to Spain. 
No naval retreat was ever so disastrous. A terrible tempe,st 
smote and scattered them when they reached the northern se^ 
Only ‘ fifty reached Corunna, bearing 10,000 men, stricken with 
pestilence and death ; of the rest some were sunk, some dashed 
t6 pieces against the Irish cliffs. The v^reckers of the Orknejrs 
and die Faroes, the clansmen of the Scottish Isles, the kernes 
of Donegal and Galway, all had their part in the work of 
murder and robbery, tl^ht thousand Spaniards perished be- 
tween the Giant's Causeway and the Blaskets. On a strand near 
S%o an English captain numbered 1100 corpses which had 
been cast up by the sea* (Green's Sh<trt History of the English 
Feople, p. 412). The results of the failure of the A. were that 
it oesboy^ the power of Philip on the Spanisbi^inain,. and 
threw open the commerce of the Indiis — nitherto jealously 
guarded— to Britain and to all the world. 

Annitdillo, a genus of Edentate mammals, forming the type 
of the &mily Hasypodidm^ and confined in their distribution to S. 




Amoica. Jaws posseis smipde nitto Mh, whto iMy 
immber nesrly^im huhdredi us^the .Ittbue fonnla- - 

cison are present; — 

and in some of the 
armadillos, alone of 
all Edentates, a 
second set of teeth 
is developed. The 
limbs are short, the 
toes being provided 
with strong claws 
adapted for burrow- 
ing. Well -deve- 

loped collar - bones 
exist The skin is 
covered in these 
forms by a coat or 
armour -casing of 
bony scutes or 
plates, disposed in 
various ways, and so arranged as to permit of flexibility and 
movement The tail is in many cases also invested with bony 
plates, and the animals, in some instances, possess the power of 
rolling themselves up into a ball-like form for protection, after 
the fashion of the hedgehog. Various genera and species 
exist The Dasypus peba; the poyou (D, sexciuetus) ; the tato- 
uay (Z>. tatouay) ; the H, pgas, or great A. , are familiar species. 
Chlamyphorus truncatus is a diminutive species, averaging only 
6 inches in length. The food consists chiefly of insects. The 
tongue is smooth, and the saliva glutinous. T'he flesh is 
eaten by the natives. Glyptodon (q. v.) is an extinct gigantic 
form allied to the armadillos. 

Armagh', the capital of a county of the same name, on 
a rising ground near the Callan, C2 miles N. of Dublin. The 
name A., originally Ard Macha (Lat. AUitudo Alacha), * Maeba's 
Height,' preserves the memory of one of those semi-mythical per- 
sonages to whom the*oldest Irish traditions seem to cling for 
support. * Macha of the golden hair * is said to have founded 
the place, and to have been buried here in the 3d c. b.c. After 
the conversion of the island to Christianity, it became the metro- 
polis of I Aid from the year 495 to the 9th c. , and its college 
was then in the highest renown throughout Latin Christendom. 
Its cathedral, which was latelv repaired at a cost of 10,000, 
is said to be on the site of that founded in tlie 5th c. by St 
Patrick. A. is the ceat of the Archbishop of A. , the Primate 
and Metropolitan of the disestablished Irish Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and returns one member to Parliament. The chief 
industry is linen- weaving. Pop. (1871), including the suburb 
of Drumadd, 10,138, of whom 5243 arc Roman Catholics. 

Armagh.', a county in Ulster, Ireland, 32 miles long and 20 
broad ; are.^, 5124 sq. miles. It is low and marshy in the N., 
adjoining Lough Neagh ; but is hilly in the S. , where it 
borders on Louth, the chief heights being Slievc Gullion, 
1893 feet high; the Newry Mountains, 1385; the A.-Breaghy’ 
Hills C Wolf Hills *), 1200 ; and Mullyash, 1034. The chia 
rivers which flow through A. are the Upper Bonn and the 
Blackwater, with its branch the Callan. The north and centre 
of A. ore fertile, and ve^ populous; in 1872, 172,554 acres 
were under crops. The chief towns are A. , Lurgan, PortadoWUi 
and Newry. Tlic county returns two members to Parliament 
Pop. (1871) 171,260, of whom 85,057 were Roman Catholics. 

Ar'magiiao, formerly the name of a district in France sttetch- 
ing from the Pyrenees to the Garonne, now included in the 
Flautes Pyrenees and Gers. The land, producing -com andwine 
abundantly, is held in small estates by numerous peasant pro- 
prietors, distinguished equally by their simple morality and tneir 
j^orance. Capital, Lectoure. Pop. 282a Principal product, 
eau cTArmagnac, a much-esteemed brandy, reckoned not in- 
ferior to cognac. In the middle i^es A gave name to a race 
of counts who drew their descent ftom Clovis, and who played 
an important part in French history. BerAard VII. , Comte d*A. , 
a bold and powerful soldier, took the side of the Orleanists 
(thence named Armagnacs) aga^t the Burgundians in the 
civil broils that disgraced France in the early part of the 15th c., 
and rendered the triumph of the English arms comparatively 
easy. 
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ActeflAotint is tbetema used fo expiess the complete equip* 
meht of or army with the weapons of war. 

AKsiUliliq^ J'Ofl. Ludwig, Ooimt of, an able statesman 
and uiplMitUstist, was bom at Kbtzting, in X^wer Bayaria, 28th 
1787. He entered i>ublic life in 1808, and held a »eat 
▼auc^ m ^ceSi administrative and diplomatic. Ludwig I. of 
Bawma, on his accession to the throne, appointed A. his Min- 
istet df Finance and Foreign Aifoirs; but his liberal opinions 
drew upon him the hatred of the Camarilla and the Jesuits, and 
forced him to resign his post in 1S31. In 1833 he undertook to 
form the government of Greece under Ludwig’s son, the young 
King Otho, and for four years laboured with good results for 
the new kingdom. Intrigue here also proved too much for him, 
and in 1837 m was dismUsed from ohicc. A. died at Deggen- 
dorf; 3d April 1853. 

Armatolea, a name given by the Turks to a Greek militia 
4 brce organised by Sultan Selim I., and intended to guard 
^orthern Greece against the inroads of the Kltphls^ or patriotic 
prigands of Thessaly. On the outbreak of the Greek war of 
independence in 1820, the A. threw off the Turkish yoke, and 
were distinguished by their bravery in the contest ihat followed. 

Ar'xnature (Lat. amiatura^ armour) is a term applied to a ! 
piece of soft iron which joins the poles of a magnet, the object | 
being to preserve their magnetic power. This A. is itself a I 
magnet as long as it is in contact with the tme magnet ; and ' 
thus the latter is kept in a state of constant magnetic activity, I 
which prevents any disturbing influence from lessening its power. 

Armed Ship officially denotes a private vessel hired and I 
commissioned by the Admiralty for some special purpose, such j 
as protecting part of the coast, or attending a fleet m time of 
war. 

Arme’nia, in ancient times a powerful, independent kingdom 
of Western Asia, now partitioned unequally between Kussia 
(Uussiaii A., or government of Erivan), Persia (province of 
Azerbijan), and Turkey (vilaycl of Erzerum). The region 
of A. extends between the Black and Caspian Seas, and between 
the Caucasus on the N. and the plains 01 the Euphrates on the 
S. Its boundaries have differed at different periods, in its his- 
tory, and it is now only a geographical name without political 
significance, although the inhabitants have succeeded in preserv- 
ing their language, literature, and national characteristics. The 
region embraces the sources of the Kuphrafcs, Tigris, and Aras. 
The country consists of plateaux of from 5000 to 7000 feet, 
dominated by mouniams, of which the highest is Ararat (q. v.), 
and furrowecl by deep valleys. On its high plains the finest com 
crops are grown in abundance, its rich pastures support good 
breeds of horses and cattle, while in its valleys the grape and 
many other fruits are indigenous. Its climate in the upland 
districts is subject to extremes, being rigorous in winter, and 
very hot in summer. A., according to one of the most widely- 
diffused traditions of mankind, is the cradle of the human race. 

. ^e Armenians, who belong to the Aryan family, w'ere one of 
Uie earliest civilised peoples in the world. W'’hen first heard of 
they were governed by independent kings, afterwards they be- 
came tributary to Assyrians and Medes, but recovered (6th c. 
B.C,) independence under Tigranes I., whose dynasty was, how- 
ever, swept away by Alexander the Great. The country was 
afterwards ruled by the Selcucidm (q. v. ) and their governors, 
in whose time the division into Greater and I^esser A. took place ; 
and subsequently by the Parthians and Romans. Early in the 
Sth c. the Persians made A, a province of the empire of the 
Sassanides (q. v.), and in the 7th c. it passed under the 
i' dominion of the Arabian califs. In 1472 Greater A. became a 
Persian province. A. Minor, the part of this region to the W. 
of the Euphrates, was conquered in 1374 by toe E^ptian sultan 
Shaban, and since that time it has remained subject partly to 
the Persians and partly to the Turks, though recently, as noted 
above, part of the country S. of the Caucasus has become a 
Russian government 

Arme'nian Ohtirhii. Christianity seems to have been intro- 
duced into Armenia during the first half of the 3d c., for Euse- 
bius rerords that Dionysius of Alexandria, about 260, ‘wrote 
concerning penance to the brethren of Armenia, over whom Mera- 
lanes was bishop.* But the A. C. wa.s first organised in the be* 
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ginning of the 4tft e. by Gregory th6 Illuminator (so called from 
his work In converting the country). Having succeeded in con* 
verting the king and his nobles, he waa ordained tlie ffrsC Bishop 
of Armenia by the Bishop of Cappadocia, and then laboured 
to diffuse the Christian religion throughout the country. In the 
beginning of the 51h c. a translation of the Old Testament was 
made by the Patriarch Isaac and Miesrob (see ARMENIAN Lite- 
rature) from the LXX., which was used in MS. till 16^, when 
an edition of the New Testament was printed at Amsteraam by 
one of their bishops. 

About 460 A.D. the .Monophysite doctrine (q. v.) regarding the 
person of Christ was disseminated in Armenia, and the A. C. has 
held it ever since, though differing from the other Monopbysites 
of the East as to many opinions and practices. Except in this 
point, it does not differ very materially in doctrine frdm thOj, 
Roman Catholic Church ; the hierarchy differs little from that*^ ’ 
of tlie 41 reek. The Primate of tlie home Church is the Caihaiihm 
or Patriarch of Etchmiadzin. Most of the numerous Armeiiianl 
in foreign countries belong to a sect called the United Armenian^ 
acknowledging the supremacy of the Pope, and holding the 
Roman Catholic doctrines. 

Arme’nian Lit'eratnre. The Armenian a^habet was in- 
vented (according to tradition, however, received from heaven) by 
Miesrob, a learned Armenian, at the beginning of the 5th c. 
Having communicated it to the Patriarch of the Church, they 
made together a translation of the Old Testament from the Syriac. 
Two pupils were sent to the Council of Ephesus (43i)'to request 
a copy of the LXX. ; but Miesrob and tlie patriarch were unable, ‘ 
from ignorance of Greek, to make any use of it when they got it, 
till other pupib were sent to Alexandria to study Greek. On the 
return of these young men, however, the work was soon accom- 
plished. Fragments of translations of several Greek authors 
made about the same time are still in existence : tlie Chronicle 
of Eusebius ; the Discourses of Philo ; Homilies by St Chrysos- 
tom, Severianus, Basil the Great, and Ephrsem Syrus. One of 
the pupils sent by the Patriarch Isaac to learn Greek at Alex- 
andria was Moses Chorenensis, who wrote a history of Armenia. 
From this time till the 14111 c. there were numerous theological, 
historical, and geographical writers ; among others David, who 
translated the works of Aristotle, Esnik, and Joannes Ozniensis. 
But the old Ai meiiian language is no longer spoken ; and the 
new Armenian, or .spoken language, which exists in four dialects, 
is much corriijjtcd with Turkish. Sec Neuman’s Versuch eincf 
Geschichtc tier Arm ejt. (Leipz. 1836); Patkanian’.s CVz/!a- 

de la IMlMiture Arm^nienne in the Melanges Asiattqnes 
(St Petersb. i860). 

Axmentibres, a town in France, department of Nord, on 
the Lys, 9 miles N. W. of Lille, clean, well built, aud prosperous, 
with manufactures of linen, lace, hosiery, and beetroot sugar, , 
and a brisk trade in grain, bricks, wine, brandy, and tobacco. 
Pop. (1872) 17,531. 

Armo’ria, a genus of plants belonging to the order Plum* 
baginacca. See Thrift. 

Arm'felt, Gustav lloritz, a famous Swede, bom in Fin- 
land, 1st A^’kril 1757. Having rendered important services to 
Gustavus III. of Sweden in his disputes with his nobles, he was 
rewarded by that monarch with an important military post. In 
the war which followed (1788-90) with Rus.sia, he showed 
genius and energy, which u ere crowned with good fortune. He 
defeated the Ru^ssians at Siimma ; and, as the representative of 
his king, he made peace with them at Vcrela, I4lh August 1790. 
Gustavus was assassinated in March 1792. He was succeeded 
by hi? son, a minor, Gustavus IV., under the regency of the late 
king’s brother, the Duke of Sudennania. Becoming conscious 
that his court influence was fast waning under th^ new govern- 
ment, A. got himself made .ambassador to Naples m July 
1792. Here he entered into treasonable correspondence with 
certain factions in Sweden, with the view of overthrowing the 
regency. The plot being discovered, A. fled to Russia. He was 
tried in Sweden for high treason, found guilty, and deprived of 
his titles and possessions. These were, however, restored to him 
by Gustavus IV., when he received the crown in 1799. He was 
recalled, and appointed to milita^ command in Finland in a 
war against Norway. Fortune this time went against him, and 
be was in consequence recalled. In the subsequent revolution 
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wMdi a^in placed the Duke of Sudermania in power, A was 
treated with consideration; but getting compromised in the 
poisoning of the Prince of Augustenbur^, he was obliged again 
to retire to Russia. He was there received with great honour^ 
being created a count, and made a member of the senate. He 
died at 2^rskoje-Selo, iplh August 1814. autobiography 

can be found in the Handlingar rorande Sveriges Historia 
(Stockh. 1830). 

Armi'da, a beautiful enchantress, who may almost he con- 
sidered the heroine of Tasso’s Gemsalnnme Liberaia^ and whose 
name has passed into literature as an exquisite type of the seductive 
siren. Rinaldo, the model crusader, for a time forgets his reli- 
gious vows in her voluptuous bowers, but is at length delivered 
by the efficacy of a powerful talisman, and finally persuades the 
lovely emissary of Satan to embrace the Christian faith. 

Ar'mies. According to the international law of civilised 
nations, during war the hostile countries accord to each other, 
and to the army of each other, what are called belligerent rights. 
Thus it would be held a violation of these rights to shoot 
prisoners, or to refuse quarter to an army after it had hoisted the 
ilag indicating surrender. But questions sometimes arise as to 
what constitutes an army, and gives an armed force a title to 
these lights. Mere armed bands of peasantry, for example, 
molesting an army of occupation, are not held entitled to the 
belligerent rights of an army, and prisoners are accordingly 
liable to be shot. A certain amount of organisation and dis- 
cipline, with recognition by the proper authorities of the country, 
are required to constitute an army. 

Ar’xnies, Ancient. The immense change in the implements 
of war which has taken place since ancient times, has caused a 
corresponding change in the strategy and tactics of modern 
A., as compared with those of antiquity ; nevertheless, tliere 
are certain rules for iudividual training, and for the elTeclive 
organisation of military force, which have held good in all time, 
and, having their foundation in htiman nature, must always 
continue to do so. Thus, the value of discipline was as great 
and as well known to ancient as to modem generals. If we look 
to the ancient Egyptians — whose great conqueror, Scsostris, lived 
sixteen centuries n.c. — we find that the youth of tlie country 
intended for war were from their earliest days so trained as to 
develop to the full their phyMcal strength and their skill as 
soldiers, as subordinates and as cominanders. The youth of 
Persia, also, in the great days of that empire, were trained and 
hardened to military life. Perhaps, above all, the Laccdse- 
inonians were inured to self-denial, frugality, endurance, and all 
the virtues which are essential to make the successful soldier. 
To this training were probably mainly owing the victc>ries of 
Marathon and rlalcea. Yet, to their great contest with the 
mighty empire of Persia these ancient Greeks brought a know- 
led^ of military organisation and tactics such as was probably 
jLt that time confined to themselves. The vast hosts of Persia, 
drawn from all its conquered and tributary nations, were to a 
great extent little belter than an armed mob, which supjiosed 
that it could strike its foes with panic by force of its immensity, 
its elephants, its war-chariots, and other showy appliances. But 
every Greek was a trained soldier, and ‘ the pomp and circum- 
stance ’ vanished into air before the serried ranks of the I .acedee- 
monian Phalanx (q. v. ). 

Again, in ancient Rome, every Roman was a trained soldier. 
Nor docs any such doctrine seem to have been mooted in ancient 
limes as that this physical training of its youth wjxs so much loss 
to the State, by reason of its being so much time abstracted from 
productive 'labour. Their doctrine, probably, rather was that a 
reasonable portion of human life given to the cultivation of its 
vital force was — considerations of war apart — a wdsc and 
economical measure, likely even to be remunerative in agricul- 
ture and in commerce. The hardy Roman legion (see Legion) 
was formed of young men who, from the age of seventeen, had 
been subjected to military discipline and drill — taught to camp, 
and march, and work out of doors. Thus, when he came to 
face the enemy, the Roman felt himself at home, -^'he Roman 
legion was, amon^ tlic military farces of ancient times, especially 
distuiguished for its power of preserving order, and of rallying 
when obliged to yield. Thus, even in retreating — that important 
point of strategy — the fighting power of tlie legion was very 
tonnidable., 
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Ar'xxiies, KCedife^vdl, The division of the territory of the I 
western portion of the Roman empire among the races by whom | * 
it was conquered, gave rise to what is oalled tlm Feudal System 
(q. V.), of which the shadow even yet remains. A studing 
army at the service of the king, and owing allegianee solely to 
him, was a thing unknown. Each baron was entitled to keep 
an armed force of his own. With this he was, no doubt, m 
terms of his allegiance, obliged to assist his sovereign when called 
on to do so ; but, nevertheless, the substantial power so retained 
in the hands of the greater nobles was an effectual dieck on the 
power of the crown. The chief A. of the 14th and isth centuries 
were those of P'rance and England, those of the Moors and the 
Spaniards, and of the Italian republics. Of strate^ and tactics 
tliere was comparatively little, and valour and enthusiasm were 
of more effect on the battle-field than in ancient or more modem 
times. Knights — * steel-clad warriors’ — singled out some ‘foe- 
man woithy of their steel,’ and the battle would pause to see the 
end of the duel; sometimes, indeed, its issue was allowed to 
determine the issue of the battle itself. The invention of gun- 
powder gradually changed all this, and effected a total revolution 
in the military art This change, however, was very gradual, 
and can hardly be said to have taken place until after the 
‘ middle ages.* ^ 

Ar'mics, Mod'ern. Towards the close of the 15th c. we 
begin to trace some endeavour to embody a system of strategy 
and tactics for cavalry, as also to train the infantry to the use of 
firearms. Tn France, Chailes VJT. and Charles VIIl., after 
repeated efforts, succeeded, in spite of feudal opposition, in 
establishing a well-disci])lined standing army, traired to the use 
of firearms. 1 'he strategy and tactics of the A. engnged in the 
great wars of Western Europe from this time began to grow into 
a science, and to supersede valour as determining the issue of 
battles and of wars. The science maybe said to have culminated 
under Frederick the Great of Prussia, whose skill in manceuvr- 
ing troops was beyond tliat of any general of his age. But the 
skill of Frederick was that of immense experience, not the in- 
tuition of consummate natural military genius ; and when this 
did appear upon the stage in the ]>erson of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the inadeauacy of established routine quickly appeared. Select- 
ing the Jfk point of his foe, the young general threw an over- 
whelming force upon it with a celerity unld his own time un- 
dreamt of. Thus Napoleon gained his early victories in Italy ; 
thus he destroyed the Austrian army in 1805, the Pnissians in 
1806, in both cases ‘oefore the advent of the Russians, whom 
again, in conjunction with the remnant of their allies, he crushed 
at Austerlitz., Eylau, and PMcdlaiul. 

The recent improvements in breech-loading rifles and cannon 
have revolutionised the tactics of armies, and altered the relative 
importance of the different branches of military service. ’I'he 
great lesson of the late Fran co-Prussian war was that the combina- 
tion of such vast numl ers in the field of action, and the movement 
of these w'ilh the required celerity, depended principally on the 
application of engineering science, Prussia began the war of 
1070 with 88 engineer companies, 16 telegraph and 6 railway 
detachments, beside several other bodies of ‘technical troops.* 
Most European armies are now' organised on a system similar to 
that of Germany. 

We now give a few details regarding the present military 
organisation and A, of the principal powers of the world : — 

Germany , — Under the constitution of 1871, every male sub- 
ject of the* German empire, capable of bearing arms, must serve 
in the army. After completing his twentieth year, he must be 
in active service for three years ; four years must then be passed 
in the reserves. Five years more must then be passed m the 
Landwehr, During peace, the German army, organised by thfe 
law of May 2, 1874, consists of (1874) 401,659 men, with 19,752 
officers. In time of war this force is raised to 1,278,619 men, 
with 31,546 officers. In the last war with France, the Germans 
had at one time in the field 1,300,000, and more than quarter 
of a million of horses. 

France , — By the law of August 18, 1872, all Frenchmen, with 
a few exceptions specified, are obliged to serve in the army. 
They must serve five years in the active army, four years in its 
reserve, five years in the territorial army, and six years in its 
reserve. The active army of France had, in 1875, 442,014 men, 
which, during war, can be raised to over 1,100,00a Including 
the territorial army, its reserves, and reserves of the active aimy^ 
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the total milUary force of France will amount when the new 
oiganlsation is completed, to 2,^3,164. 

iffiAfAs. — The Russian army is recruited by annual conacrip- 
tion, to which all malea^ without distinction of class, capable of 
service are liable who have attained their twentieth year. The 
period of service is six years in the active service, and nine in 
the roiarve ; but in the case of those called to military service in 
Asia the period is reduced to a total of ten years, of which seven 
are in active and three in reserve service, rfgular Russian 
army, during peace, consists of over 23,500 officers, and over 
750,000 men. During war, there are over 28,000 officers, and 
about 1,520,000 men, and 300,000 cavalry. 

Austria ^ — All subjects of the empire are liable to military 
service, the period being three years of active service and seven 
in tihe reserve. There u a further liability for two years in the 
Landwehr, Tlie total of the Austrian army during peace is 
(*873) 259,173 men ; in war, about 772,729. 

Italy, — The army is recruited under the Sardinian law of con- 
scription, and the service is three years active and nine reserve. 
The totad peace force is (1874) 203,279 men ; during war this 
is raised to over 823,827; besides which there i£ a strong pro- 
vincial militia. 

Spain, — The Spanish army is stated (1872) at 80,000 men, 
with 1 36,000 of reserve. There is, be.sidcs, an army of over 60,000 
in Cuba, with a small force in Porto Rico and in the Philip- 
pines. The military system is modelled on the French, and 
tliough conscript, admits of substitution. 

Dtnmark, — All subjects of the kingdom over twenty -one are 
liable to military service for eight years in the regular army, and 
eight years in the reserve. 'I’he total of regular and reserve 
during peace is about (1874) 35,975 men, with over 1031 officers. 
During war this is raised to over 52,656. 

Swedm and Norway, — The regular army has (1873) 35,646 
men ; the reserve 86,101 ; the Gothland militia 150,773, Norway 
has a small army of 12,000, which can be raised to 18,000. 

Holland, — The total military foice, officers and men, in 
Europe, is (1874) 62,071, exclusive of a militia. There is, be- 
sides, an army of (1872) 27,659 iif the E. Indies. The system of 
recniiting is partly by enlistment and partly by conscription. 

Belgiiwi , — The total force, without officers, is (1S74) 103,900. 
Recruiting is by conscription, but .substitution is allowed, 7 'he 
service is for eight years. 

Switzerland, — The total federal army has (1874) 84,045, with 
a reserve of 51,102, and a Landivehr of 65,562, making a total 
available military force of 201,578. • 

lurkfy . — An obligaloiy system was nominally established in 
1869, holding all Mohammedans liable to a service of twenty 
years, four being active, eight reserve, and eight iMndsturm 
\Hiyade), The regular army now (1S73) is said to number 
in peace 157,667, and 11,540 cavalry, and on a war-footing 
can be raised to 486,100. By 1878 it is assumed that this 
will l)e increased to 700,000. The irregular force — Hashi- 
bazoukSf&.c . — numbers about 50,000. Egypt and other depen- 
dencies are bound to furnish contingents to the number in all of 
about 60,000. 

United States of America, — Before the civil war, the United 
States only kept up a force of about 14,000 men ; while, by llie 
successive levies during the w'ar, over 2,500,000 men had been 
called out by the Northern States. In 1874 the standing army 
amounted to 32,602 men. The militia was at last census (1870) 
nominally 3,245,000. 

See British Army, East India Army. 

.ArmilPary Sphere (I..at armilla, a ring) consists of a 
number of rings which are so put together as to represent the 
principal circles of the heavens. It may be regarded, then, as a 
sphere of which every part has been cut away, except the 
equator, the ecliptic, the colures, &c. This instrument, how- 
ever, is never used now for any practical purposes. 

Azmin'iiUi Jacobus (the Latinised form of James JJar- 
mensen), was a Dutchman, bom at Oudewatcr (* Old Water*) in 
^6a Educated first at Utrecht and Leyden, he then studied at 
Geneva under Beza, and at Basle under Gymoeus, so that he was 
trained in the strictest Calvinism. Nevertheless, being appointed 
a minister at Amster^m (1588), he soon after (1591) abandoned 
the Calvinistic doctrines allout predestination and tlie divine de- 
cree, being led, by a candid study of the writings of Coonih’art, 
Which he had been engaged to rdute, to adopt the opinions of 


his opponent, that God is graciously disposed to the whole 
human race, and that no one is absolntelyexcluded from etetnol 
salvation. When appointed Professor pf Theology in the Uni ver- 
sity of Leyden (1604), he felt it to be his dut^ to controvert the 
Calvinistic doctrines ; by which he drew on mm the hostility of 
the Calvinistic, i,e,, nearly all the divines in Holland, and in 
particular of his colleague Francis Gomarui* A* died (1609), 
however, just as the long and biiter controvert was beginning 
to rage. 

At first the controversy was confined to the points of Grace and 
Predestination, and the Arminian doctrine veiy nearly resembled 
the Lutheran on these subjects (sec Perseverancb OF SAINTS 
and Predestination), os appears from the five points of a 
‘Remonstrance’ drawn up by the followers of A- (1610), and 
presented to a conference of the States at the Ha^e ^l6llh 
The substance of these articles is*as follows : 1. That God made 
from ^11 eternity a conditional decree to bestow salvation on 
those who, as he foresaw, would persevere in their faith in Christ, 
and to inflict everlasting punishment oii those who should con- 
tinue in their unbelief. 2. That Christ made an atonement suffi- 
cient, and intended for all men, but tliat the efficacy thereof is 
restricted to those who believe in him. 3. That true faith can- 
not proceed from the operation of free-will, since man is incap- 
able of any good, but that regeneration by the Holy Spirit is 
necessary for his conversion. 4. That, nevertheless, this divine 
grace of the Holy Spirit may be resisted and rendered inefTectual 
by the perverse will of the impenitent sinner. 5. That believers 
arc enabled successfully to resist sin ; but that whether or not 
they may fall from a state of grace and finally perish is not clearly 
stated in Scripture, ('rhis doubt was afterwards changed to the 
affirmative. ) In reply to this Remonstrance the Calvinists pre- 
pared a Counter- Remonstrance ; hence the one party was called 
the Remonstrants, and the other the Contra-Remonstrants. After 
long altercation and violent contests, the States-General ordered 
the controversy to be submitted to a national synod (held at I^ort 
1618-19), at which were present representatives from England 
and Scotland, Hesse, Bremen, tlie Palatinate, and Switzerland. 
At Ibis sjmod the Amiinians were found guilty of ‘ corrupting 
theology and holding jiestilcnt errors.* In consequence, all were 
deprived of their sacred and civil offices, and those who would 
not submit exiled. Under the next stadtholder, however, the 
exiles were recalled, and enjoyed toleration. A seminary was 
establisshed at Amsterdam m which their own theology wa.*- 
taught by Episcopius. 

After the Synod of Dort, the opinions of A. were at least more 
clearly expressed, and came very near to a denial ‘ that a man needs 
any divine aid in order to his conversion and living a holy life.* 
Tlicir whole system is directed to the one object of uniting 
Christians into one brotherhood, notwithstanding difierences ol 
opinion in doctrine and worshi}i. According to tnem every one 
belongs to the kingdom of Christ who (i) receives the Bible as 
the rule of his religion ; (2) is opposetl to polytheism ; (3) leads 
an upright life ; and (4) r»cver aisturbs those who hold different 
opinions from himself. The sect is dwindling in nominal adher- 
ents, but their opinions arc widely prevalent. A, *s writings were 
collected and X)ublished at ].cyden 1629, and at Frankfort 1631 
and 1635. .See Brandi’s IJistoria Vitce Artninti (Amst. 1724). 

Ar'mistice is a cessation of hostilities between two armies 
or nations at war, eifber to allow of a breathing-space when both 
are exhausted, or to give an opportunity for arranging a treaty 
of peace. For instance, during the war between the Germans 
and Danes in 1864, an A. was agrceil upon while the London 
Congress w*as meeting, when accordingly the Danish and German 
armies remained most strictly at pe.ace. The de.sire of an A. for 
a tcmi orary purpose is indicated by the hoisting of a white flag. 

Axtiior*ica, in Cesar’s time, denoted the whole country along 
the coast of Gaul from the Seine to the I^ire, but at a later 
X>eriod only Bretagne. Tlie word is a Latinised form of a Celtic 
name, meaning ‘the region near the sea.* 'rhe Celtic ‘ tlie 
sea,* entering into the composition of many Armorican names, 
as Morlaix, Morbihaii, is also seen in the Gaelic Moray, and is 
cognate with the l.atin mare and the German Meer, 

ALT^mour, the defensive covering used in war and military 
exercises, dowi to the period when the introduction of firearms 
rendered such a kind of protection impracticable. Some kind 
of A. was probably of almost as early mvention as the weapons 
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of offenco against which it was intended to guard. The shield^ 
as the simplest, most obvious, and most useftU defensive weapon, 
was the earliest adopted, and in early times it was made of wood, 
the hide of animals, and plaited osiers, and to these, plates of 
metal were added, till the entire shield of metal-work gradually 
developed* The remains of shields belonging to the bronze 
period of Central Europe, some of them characteristically orna- 
mented, are vet numerous. The sculptured figures of ancient 
Asians ancf Persians re]>resent their warriors clad in complete 
suits of A., and in the time of Homer the defensive weapons 
of ^e Greeks consisted of helmet, cuirass or corselet, knetnides or 
greaves, and shield. The Roman legionaries were protected 
with helmet, breastplate, and greaves, with a large rectangular 
shield or scutum ; and the cavalry in the time of Trajan wore a 
bronze cuirass of scales {squamata), or a kind of mail-coat {ha~ 
In Europe, from the lOth to the 15th c., mail-coats were 
worn, composed either of flat rings fastened on to cj^^th or 
leather ; of oval rings overlapping each other ; of lozenge-shaped 
pieces of metal ; or of metallic scales. The art of wire-drawing, 
first practised about 1306, greatly facilitated the manufacture of 
chain-mail. Mail-A. gradually gave way to complete suits 
of plate- A., which system of equipment reached great per- 
fection about the early part of the i6th c. A knight armed 
cap^^pie during the middle ages wore the helmet or casque; 

collar ; cuirass, composed of breast and back plates ; 
shoulder-plates, arm-guards, and palettes to protect the arms; 
brayette, and loin-guard, to x^rotect tlie abdomen ; cuishes, knee- 
plates, and greaves for the legs ; solerets for the feet, and gaunt- 
lets for the hands. A system of protective A. for war-horses 
was also used in the middle ages. Some suits of A. manu- 
factured in the 16th c. are masterpieces of artistic skill. One, 
by the German^ armourer Kollman, for a mounted warrior, now 
in the Dresden Museum, decorated with subjects representing tlie 
labours of Hercules, cost 14,000 crowns. The introduction of 
gunpowder cave the deathldow to defensive A., and from 
Uie end of the 15th c. its use gradually declined, till it alto- 
gether disappeared before the end of the 17th. Relics of the 
system ore yet seen in tlie metallic helmet and cuirass worn hy 
some cavaliy regiments. 


Ar'mourer, a name applied to the artificers who in ancient 
and mediseval times were cnq>loyed in the fabrication of weapons | 
of offence or defence. Many armourers have become famous • 
owing to the perfection of the metal in which tlicy wrought and 
the beauty of their M'orkmanship ; otliers are renowned for the 
artistic finish of the shield, mail, and defensive accoutrements 
fabricated by them. For making suits of defensive armour, the 
armourers of Italy and Germany were most highly esteemed. 
The brothers Nigroli and liicronimo Spacini {temp, Charles V. ) 
were among the most famous Italians ; Kollman and Scussen- 
hofer being the leading German artificers of the same period. 
In the manufacture of sword-blades, the armourers of Toledo ex- 
celled; but those made by Andrea di Ferrara, an Italian in the 
16th c., ore most highly prized. The skilled artisans attached 
to regiments and war-ships to care for and repair weapons are 
called armourers. 

Ar'mour Plates, the thick plates of rolled iron used for the 
defensive protection of modem war-vessels. Hie system of 
aimour-plating was first applied to tlie French vessel La Gloire 
and the British Warrior, In- the case of the Warrior^ the A. i 
r. were 4^ inches thick, and they were applied only to a 
certain portion of the vessel, leaving both extremities unprotected. 
Several vessels in the English navy were built on this type. In 
other ships built later, the hull is protected from stem to stem, 
the thickness of the armour is increased to 54, 7 , 8 , 9 , ii, 

12, and even 20 inches, the thickness being in recent vessels 
varied according to the vulnerability of the pmnt to be protected. 
The resisting power of these plates is increased in most vessels 
by thick bakings of teak, and an iron skin varying from j to 
If inch in thickness. The law of resistance of A. P., estab- 
lished by experiments on plates up to sJ inches, is that the resist- 
ai^ varies as the square of the thickness, llius a plate 4 inches 
thick is found to have sixteen times the resisting power of another 
t inch thick. Laminated armour, which is a covering oCiSeveral 
plates bolted together, was adopted in the American navy ; but such 
plates are much weaker in proportion to the aggregate thickness 
otf the armour than solid plates. A. P. are also employed for land 
fortifications, to their thickness in which case there is no neces- 
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sary limit The eactreme limit of naval armour does not yet apN> 
peu to be readied, for Mr Bamaby has designed vessels in which 
he proposes the employment of plates 34 Indies in thickness. 

Ar'mo'ory, a storehouse of military weapons, or a museum 
collection of spedmens of arms valuable for artistic beauty 
historical connection. The most famous collection of armour in 
the world is at Dresden ; but the Tower of London also con- 
tains a very valuable collection. 

Arms, the general name given to weapons of offence. 
Amongst the earliest of tliese were the bow and arrow, the 
sling coming perhaps next in point of antiquity. The mub, 
sword, javelin, pike, spear, dart, lance, dagger, axe, mace, and 
choriot-s^the seem also to have been in use from the earliest 
times. The cross-bow was introduced ‘at a later date by the 
Normans, and previous to the invention of gunpowder a rude 
artillery consisting of catapults, ballistse, and battering-rams 
were used in warfare. 

Till the introduction of gunpowder in the 13th c., little 
change had taken place in the implements of war; but that 
invention set men's genius to work to utilise it, and the larger 
sort of firearms (artillery) were brought into use early in Uie 
14th c. Cannon were used by Edward III. in his first 
campaign against the Scots in 1427 ; and twenty years later we 
hear of them being used by the French at the battle of Cressy. 
Portable firearms, the earliest in date of which was the hand- 
cannon (a simple tube of iron fixed on a straight stock of wood, 
furnished with a touch-hole, and fired from a rest by a lighted 
piece of tow), were introduced into this country by Henry VI. 
m 1471 ; but it is generally believed that such a 1 were in use in 
Germany nearly hal f a century previously. Tlie principal varieties 
of portable firearms which have been in use are the hand-cannon, 
arquebus, haquebut, demi-haque, musquet, matchlock, wheel- 
lock, currier, carabine, fusil, musquetoon, blunderbuss, dragon, 
hand-mortar, dag, pistol, firelock, rifle, &c., nearly the whole of 
which are now obsolete. In connection with portable firearms, 
various contrivances for rendering them serviccaVile as weapons 
of offence when unloaded have from time to time been used, 
amongst the earliest being the ‘sweynes feather* (hog*s bristle), 
a long blade, Uie handle of which, being inserted into the muzzle 
of the gur 3 iade a very effective weapon. About 1671 the 
bayonet was Introduced, and at first the handle fitted into the 
muzzle of the piece ; but subsequently a ring was added to fit 
over the outside of the muzzle, thus permitting of the firing of 
the weapon with the bayonet attached. In recent years the im- 
provement of A. has advanced with almost inconceivable rapidity, 
and a mere catalogue of modern inventions would occupy a large 
space. The principal kinds of A., ancient and modem, will be 
described under their proper headings. 

Arms, Assump tive. See Heraldry. 

Arms, Bells of, are b-nts for keeping the small-arms of each 
company in a legiTuent of infiinlry. 

Arms, Heral'dic, or Armo'rial Bearings, tlie badges 
by which, in early ages, military knights and leaders were dis- 
linguisbed. The badge was engraven, or Otherwise represented, 
on the shield ; hence the shield form of A. B. The practice is 
alluded to by TIomer, and it rose into high importance at the 
period of the Crusades, 

Arms, Mess'enger at. See Messenger- at- Arms. 
Arms, BeFgeant at. See Sergeant- at- Arms. 

Arms, Stand of, denotes every weapon, offensive or defen- 
sive, required for the complete equipment of an infantry or 
cavalry soldier, 

Arm'stroug, John, whose Art of Preserving Health (1744) 
was, until the commencement of the present century, esteem^ 
one of the finest didactic poems in the language, but which is now 
quite, though not deservedly, forgotten, was bom at Castleton, 
Roxburglishire, about 1709, studied medicine at Edinburgl^ 
graduated in 1732, and settled in London as a physician in 
1735. He died 7th September 1779. The four stanzas con- 
cluding the first part of Thomson's Castle of Indolence are A*a 
Besides other poems, he is the author of a number of medical 
essays. 
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Ann'ftro^g; J Obs, BLD*, an eminent physician and medical 
writer, bom May i8, 1784, at Ayres Quay, near SunderlaAd, died 
December la, 1829, at London, where he had practised for 
eleven years. His inincipal works are treatises on Puerperal 
Fetftr wA Typhus (x8i6). His lectures on the practice of phy- 
sic, delivered in London, were published in 1834 by Joseph Rix, 
one of his pupils. 

Ann^trong, Sir William George, was the son of an 
eminjsnt citizen of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and was bom there in 
x8lo! He first entered the leral profession, but his unmistak- 
able scientific bias, developed oy the tastes of his father, after 
some years diverted him from the law. While still a practising 
solicitor, however, he was led to the invention of the hydro- 
electric machine (1842), for wl^ch he was elected, in 1846, a 
fellow of the Royal Society. In 1845 he invented the hydraulic 
crane, and in later years extended the ap])lication of hydraulic 
power to hoists of every kind, capstans, spring-bridges, and a 
host of other purposes. It was for the manufacture of such 
machinery that he, after having given up the less congenial pro- 
fession of the law, established along with some friends the 
Klswick Engine-Works. 

A, is esi)ecially famous, however, for his invention of a gun 
of most extraordinary power and precision. His attention was 
drawn in this direction during the Crimean war in 1854, when 
many inventors were producing new forms of cannon and pro- 
jectile. In 1858 the Rifle Cannon Committee recommended 
the adoption of the A. gun (sec liRi£ECiM.oADiNG Arms, 
Cannon, &c.), which was specially dislingui.'.hed from the old 
pieces of ordnance in being rifled, and in having an ingenious 
contrivance for loading at the breech. Soon after, Mr A. pre- 
sented his patent to the government, without any stipulation. 
He was made chief-engineer of rifled ordnance for seven years 
provisionally, and received the honours of C.B. and knighthood. 
In February 1863 Sir W. A, resigned his appointment, and re- 
joined the El&wick Manufacturing Company, and in the same 
year was elected President of the British Association. In 1862 
he received from Cambri<lgc the honorory degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 

Ar'my. See Ancient, Mediaeval, Modern Armies j Ar- 
mies. Besides the main A. which conducts the great operations 
in the field, various subsidiary aimies are employed in a war. 
The Caveritiff A. guards the roads and passes. The .<4. of Obser- 
vation watches the enemy. I'he A. of Kcconuaissancc ascertains 
the strength and position of the enemy atti siiecial position, or 
generally. The Flying A. moves quickly, protects gamsons, 
and alarms the enemy when required. Siege and lUockading 
Armies may also be required, 

Ar'my Administra'tion. Tim sovereign is the supreme 
ruler o( the Biilish army, Irum which it follows that the icspoii- 
sible ruler is a member of the Ministry for the time being. He 
is called the Secretary of State for War. It is his business to 
prepare the Army Estimates (q. v.), and to lay before Parliament 
scheme whicii may seem to him likely to promote military 
efficiency and economy of administration. Questions regarding 
enlistment, recruiting, and promotion, and with regard to the 
relationship to be maintained between the Regular Forces and the 
Militia (q. v.) and Volunteers (q. v.), are probably the most fre- 
quent which the Secretary for War has to consider. The com- 
mander-in-chief, again, is the representative of the sovereign in 
matters relating to military command and discipline. Promo- 
tions and appointments in the army arc ordinarily under the 
patronage of the commander-in-chi if. See Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Ax'iay A'gent. See Agent, Army. 

Ar'my Ee^timates. As the name imports, these are the 
estimated expenses of the army. They are mr dc up annually 
in spring by the War Secretary, and submitted by him for ap- 
proval to the Treasury and to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
After adjustment, they then form part of the Budget (q. v.) which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer submits to Parliament. Th^ are 
of course open to criticism in detail, and to amendment in Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. On the supply as granted by 
the House the Accountant-General of the War Office passes 
drafts as they are required, addressed to the Paymaster-General 


of the Forces, who is authorised by the Treasury to honour them. 
The total A. £. for the period xst April 1875 to 31st March 
1876 waft ;fi 3,488, 200. 

Ar'my List is issued monthly under authority of the War 
Office. It gives the names of all commissioned officers in the 
British army, of the general and field officers of the old Indian 
army, of the holders of staff appointments and military honours, 
besides further ample military detail. Hart’s A, Z., printed in 
smaller type than the above, gives even more information, but 
does not possess official authority. 

Ax'my Bcliools. There are scliools in connection with the 
army, lor giving general tuition to private soldiers and to their 
children, such as the Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea. There 
are also schools which specially train youth for military service. All 
candidates for the Royal Artillery and the Royal Engineers must 
he trained and pass their examination at the Royal Military 
Acaderdy (q.v.) at Woolwich. Then there are schools for im- 
proving the military efficiency of the officers and men. The 
principal one of these is now — since the abolition of purchase 
in the army — the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Sec 
Sandhurst, Royai. Military College. 

Amauld, Antoine, a great French advocate, bom at Paris 
in 1560. lie was the son of A. A., counsellor of Catherine de 
Medicis, and was distinguished for his earnest opposition to 
the Jesuits, by whom he vras accused, though without rea- 
sonable cause, of being a Protestant. His defence of the Uni- 
versity of Paris in 1594 against this formidable order is the 
chief foundatiem of his reputation ; but he wrote a variety of 
political works which were notable in their day. A. died 29lh 
December 1619. Of his family of twenty, six daughters em- 
braced a * religious * life, and were the founders and mainstay of 
Port-Royal. The two most conspicuous were Jacqueline Marie 
Angelique A. (boin 1591, died x66i), and Jeanne Catherine 
Agnfes A. (died 1671.) 

Amaiild, Antoine, known as * the great A.,’ youngest son 
of the above, was bi)rn at Paris, 6th February 1612.^ Intended 
I by his father for the bar, he early showed a strong bias towards 
j the Church, with a love of scholastic theology. For the Church 
he accordingly studied, entering the Sorbonne as a pupil of 
Lescot, confessor of Cardinal J^ichclicu. Ilis study .of the 
writings of St Augustine fixed his theology for ever. In 1641 he 
was ordained a priest, and in 1643 he published a work entitled 
De la Frei/uenle Communion. On its account be was admitted 
* of the Society ’ of the Sorbonne. Tlie work, however, gave great 
offence to the Jesuits, with whom A. henceforward carried on an 
implacable controversy, which may be considered to have begun 
with his T'/Mogie Moiale des Jesuites^ and to have closed only 
with his death. In 1640, on the appearance of the Augustinus^ 
a posthumous work of jausenius (q. v. ), which gave rise to the 
great Jansenist controversy, A. defenflcd tlie learned W'ork in 
fipposilion to the Jesuits, and to Pope Urban VIII., by whom it 
had been condemned by Papal bull. His apologetic pamphlets, 
which appeared in quick succession, were Premidres et Secondes 
Obsgi/ations / Consider atioui ; Difficult^s ; and Apologie de 
Janshtius. But j)iety hnd its charms for him as well as religious 
strife, and his Mceurs de t fgUse Crtholique ; Correction ; Grdce ; 
La y/rit/ de la Religion ; De la Foi, de rpspirance^ et de la 
Charit^f arc evivlcnccs of a ncfljle and devout soul. Even secular 
literature claimed a high share in his regairis. During a lull in 
Iht theological storm, he wrote his Grammaire Ghtirale Raisonnie^ 
Figments de GeomAne, and DArt de Denser, In 1649 the Jan- 
senlst controversy broke out with renewed fury, with the custo- 
mary flood of polemical literature, the practical result being that 
in 1655 56 A. found it pmdent to leave Port- Royal, being at the 
same time expelled from the Sorbonne and from the Faculty of 
a’hcology. But his pen was more vigorously employed than 
ever. Besides fuinishing his friend Pascal (q. v.) with the 
materials for his Prmmidal Letters^ he published Cinq Ttcrits en 
favour des Curb de Paris coni re les Casuisies reldchJs (1658); 
Ztf Nouvelle Jhh’tsief and Les Illusions, i.e., of the Jesuits (1662) ; 
Cinq Dlnonciatiofis (1689-90) ; La Morale Pratique (1683), and 
many other works. Finally, the Jesuits induced King Louis 
to issue an order for his arrest. He consequently was obliged 
to retire into Belgium (1679), where be passed the rest of his 
life. He died at Brussels, 8lh August 1694. liis works, of 
whicli there are upwards of 100 volumes, were publishetl ai 
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F^ris, 1775-83. Socially, A. was celebrated for equanimity and 
centlenen. His bitter spirit of controversy doubtless rented 
from an earnest love of what seemed to himself the truth, with 
a lack of capacity for seeing more than one side of a question ; 
but he was beyond question a man of brilliant, versatile, and 
acute genius, a ripe theological scholar, and a profound meta- 
physicum. See Sainte-Beuve’s Histoire de Port-Royal (Paris, 
1840-62}, 

Amanld, Marie Angdlique, a daughter of Robert A, 
d’Andilly, and granddaughter of Antoine A., the advocate, 
was bom 28th November 1624. Of a resolute and strongly 
devotional character, at an early age she became a nun at Port- 
Royal des Champs. Here, when twenty-nine years old, she 
was made sub-pnoress, an office which she continued to hold 
on her subsequent removal to Port-Royal de Paris. In 1640 
there had appeared a posthumous work of Jansen ius. Bishop of 
Ypres. This work laid down with Calvinistic rigour tfie doc- 
trines of predestination and of the depravity of human nature. 
These doctrines were embraced by Marie Ang^lique with enthu- 
siasm, and maintained with the heroism which they have so often 
inspired. Her convent was broken up by royal edict, its inmates 
distributed among the more orthodox convents in France, and 
every endeavour made by the Jesuits to induce them to recant ; in 
vain, however, as regards Marie Ang<£lique at least. In 1669 
Pope Clement IX. endeavoured to effect a compromise between 
the Jansenists and the Jesuits. The nuns ot Port-Royal des 
Champs, who had already been restored to their nunnery under 
restrictions, received Vjack their privileges. Marie Aiig^lique 
was again elected prioress, and in 1678 she was made abbess. 
To some extenypersecution was revived on tlie death of her 
protectress the Duchess de Longucville. She died 29th January 
16S4. Her Mhnoires pour servir d la Vie de la Mire M, A, A. 
de Sainte Madeleine^ Re/op-matriee de Port-Royal^ were published 
in 1730, and her Conferences in 1760. 

▲mauld, Bobert d’Andilly^, eldest son of Antoine A., 
the advocate, was bom at Paris in 158S. For some time he 
was a man of considerable consequence at the French court, but 
at the age of fifty-five he retired from the world, and devoted 
himself to religious history and biography, lie died 27tli Sep- 
tember 1674. His daughter, Marie Ang< 51 iquc (q. v.), is meve 
famous than himself. 

Amd, Johann, a Protest. ant divine, born at Ballenstadt, 
Anhalt, 27th December 1555; died at Celle, Hanover, iith 
May 1621. His Wahres Christentkum (‘True Christianity'), 
still popular in Germany, had at otic time a European reputa- 
tion. An English version by W. Jacques, in 2 vols., was pub- 
lished at London in 1815. A. was tinged with mysticism, but 
the aim of his work is to promote practical religion. He wrote 
several other works, none of which are now much read. 

Amdt, Smat Moritz, n German patriot and martial lyrist, 
was bom in the island of Kligen, Dijcembcr 26, 1769. He was 
made Professor of Histoiy at Greifswald in 1800, but had to 
take refuge in Sweden after the fatal battle of Jena, having made 
himself conspicuous as the author of the Geist der Zeit {* .Spirit of 
the Time,* Altona, 1806). On his return in 1810 he actively 
supported the minister Von Stpin, and by his many writings and 
songs did much to fire tlie German patriotism. An interesting 
worn relating to this period is his IVanderun^eff uptd Wande- 
lungm mit dem Reichsfreiherm von Stein (2d ed. 1858). His 
song, IVAai is the German Fatherland I may be termed the 
national hymn of Germany. A. was appointed to the chair 
of histoiy at Bonn in 1818, but was actually suspended till 
1840, for ‘demagogic* tendencies. In 1848 he was made a 
member of the German Parliament, at once joined the national 

P , and seceded with Qagcrn (q. v.) in 1849. He died 
uy 29, i860. His G^ichte were published in a collected 
form at Frankfort, 1S18 (new ed. Berl. t86o). See Life of A, 
by Baur (ad ed. 1862), and by Schenkel (6th ed. 186S). 

Axne, Thomas Augustine, Mus. Doe., a famous English 
composer, was bom in 1710. In 1733 he produced 'his firsv 
0perB» Rosamond^ which was received with universal applause, 
iatis other compositions include two oratorios, Zara and Judith ; 
the operas of Elioa and Artaxerxes ; a comic operetta, Tam 
Tlhutffhs Comus ,* and The Masque of Alfred^ in which the 
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national air Rule RrUannm first smearld. A died b 177& 
His son Miohadl inherited much of his talent, and set several 
operas to music. 

Arnee^, or Ama {Sos Arme), a species or variety of ox in* 
habiting India, and forming the lasjgest member of that family 
(Bovida), Some naturalists regard it as a wiety cd the bufialo* 
The horns are veiy large, measuring, in some cases, 6 feet each 
along the outer or greater curve. 

Am'hem, tlie Arenacum of the Romans, and the Amold$ 
Villa of the middle ages, is the capital of Guelderland, Holland, 
on the Rhine (Lek), here spanned by a bridge of boats. It is 
strongly fortified, stands at the foot of a slight range of hills, in 
a healthy locality, and has an active transit trade with 
many. A is connected by railway with Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, Zutphen, &c. It has the most picturesque situation of any 
town in Holland, and is a favourite residence of Dutch £. India 
merchants when they come home. Here Sir Philip Sidney 
expired (7th October 1586), after being mortally wounded at 
the battle of Zutphen. In 1S13 the Pmssians took A from the 
French. Pop. (1870) 33,081, 

Ar*nioa, a genus of Dicotyledonous plants of the order 
Compositce, A, montana is the mountain tobacco of the 
French. Tlie plant has acrid properties; at one time was 
extensively employed on the Continent as a stimulant in fever, 
ague, and palsy. A tincture prepared from the plant was 
applied externally to fresh wounds and bruises, which promoted 
their speedy healing. The plant has now fallen into neglect, 
and in Germany has received the name of Panacea lapsorunu 

Ar'nim, the name of a very ancient and noble German 
family, which professes to derive its origin from the town of 
Arnhem, in Holland, as far back as the loth c., but whose 
historical distinction pro))erly begins with a Heinrich von A. 
in 1280. The family gradually acquhed extensive possessions 
in the Ukermark, the AUmark, the Magdeburg region, Pome- 
rania, £. Prussia, Silesia, Saxony, Bavaria, Hanover, Mecklen- 
burg, &C., and divided into two main lines, Biesentlial and 
Zehdcnik, each of which has several subdivisions. 

Ar'nim, AsSttina von, sister of the rhapsodical novelist 
Clemens Brentano. and wife of Ludwig Acliim von A. (q. v. ), 
was bom at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 4th April 1785. She wrote 
several fantastic stories, and is best known as the romantic and 
charming correspondent of Goethe, as seen in Goethe’s Brief 
wechsel mit einem Kinde ( ‘ Correspondence with a Child *), pub- 
lished in 1835. She died at Berlin, 20th January 1859. Of her 
daughters, Gisela von A., married to Hermann Grimm, is 
known by her Dramatiseke Werke (2 vols. Bonn, 1857), 

Ar'nim, Harry Count von, a member of the A family, 
w.as bom at Moitzelfilz, in Pomerania, in 1834, entered the ser- 
vice of the Prussian State 1847, and commenced his diplomatic 
career in 1851, when he was named secretary of legation, in which 
capacity he resided successively at Rome, Cassel, and Vienna. In 
1862 he was appointed minister at Lisbon, created count in 1870, 
and in 1871, by imperial decree, minister extraordinaiy to the 
French Republic, and some time after raised to the rank of 
ambassador. Here he opposed the ecclesiastical policy of the 
Gennan chancellor, and involved himself in such antagonism to 
his chief that his diplomatic career ended in one of the most 
remarkable state trials of late years. Recalled from Paris, 2d 
March 1874, he was left unemployed by the government. 
Irritated, it is supposed, by his humiliation and neglect, he made 
certain revelations to the public (2d April 1874) in the Vienna 
press relating to the policy of the Papal court. The discovery 
was then made that a large number of state papers had been 
taken from the archives at Paris during A.’s term of office, and 
failing to give a satisfactory account of them, he was arrested, 
4th October 1874. He was tried by the Tribunal of the city of 
Berlin (9th to E5th December), found guilty of removing public 
documents, and sentenced to three months^ imprisonment An 
appeal was made to the Kammergericht, which on the 25th 
June 1875 found A. ^ilty of removing state papers firom the 
Paris Embassy, which he subsequently refused to givie up, and 
sentenced him to nine months' imprisonment See Le Proeh 
a*Amim by MM. Figurey and Corbier (Paris, 1875). 
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Ar mBE4 Sax! Ott6 Ludiaig vob, a distingukhad traveller, 
bom at Btflin, I6t August i 779 i well known as the author of | 
FHUhiigt Bemrrhm^ eines fiiUhHgm FHsenden (* Passing Notes 
bjr a Passing Traveller,* 6 vols, BerL 1837-50), a narrative of 




A. died at Berlin, February 9, 1861. | 

Ar'nim, Ludwig J oaohim, usually Achlm von, a German 
novelist, was born at Berlin, J an. 26, 1781. lie assisted Clemens 
Brentano in editing the Wunderhortt^ a book of ballads (1S06). 
In 1810 append his l)est-known romance, Armuth, Knchtkum^ 
Schuldf und Busse der Grdfin Dolores (‘The Poverty, Wealth, 
GuUt, and Penance of the Countess Dolores *), which was greatly 
prais^ by Jeon Paul. His works show imaginative, or at least 
fantastic, powder, but are marred tedious reflections, and a 
confusion of fact and fancy. A. died at Dahme, near Berlin, 
January 21, 1831, His Sammiltehe Werke (‘ Collected Works*) 
were publi^ed by W. Grimm (19 vols. Berl. 1S39-46). 

Ar'no (anc. Amus), an important river in Tuscany, Central 
Italy, rises on the S. slope of Monte Falterona, a western 
^eak of the Apennines, about 30 miles W. of Florence. Tt runs 
b. through the long deep valley of Casentino, sweeps W. into 
the fertile plain of Arezzo, and here receives the Chiana ; it then 
flows N. for 14 miles, through the Valdamo, ‘ where tli’ Etru- 
rian shades high over-arch t imbowr ; ’ is joined by the Sieve, 
and abruptly turns its course W. to the Mediterranean. The 
A, {lasses Florence and Empoli, and enters the sea 5 miles below 
Pisa. It has a course of 140 miles, and is subject to sudden 
inundations. | 

Ar'nold, or Amald, of Brescia (in Lat. Arna/dus, Arnol- 
phus, Arnulphus Brixieiisis), a monk trained under Abcla’-d, 
and famous for his eloquence, jireached against the corruption of 
the clergy, which all contemporary evidence attests was then at 
its worst, and excitc<l disturbances over a great part of Italy in 
the early part of the 12th c. Banished by the second I^teran 
Council (1139), he retired to France, w'hence the irreconcilable 
enmity of St Bernard drove him to take refuge in Ztiricli. The 
spread of his doctrines having excited an insurrection at Rome, 
A. repaired thither, and attempted to introduce a lepublic, but 
for ten years there was continual disorder. lV)pe Lucius II. vv.as 
killed by the populace in 1 145 ; Eugenius III. escaped to France, 
but Adrian IV. restored order by excommunicating the city 
(1154). In 1 155, on the coronation of Ihb emperor, Frederick 
T., at Rome, A. was crucified, his body burnt, and its ashes 
tlirown into tlie Tiber. St Bcniard, wlio persecuted him, ad- 
mits the purity of his life, and explains his singular abstinence 
from all carnal pleasures by the amiable hypothesis that, * like 
the devil, he thirsted only for the blood of souls.* See F'rancke's 
Arnold von Brescia (Zur. 1825). 

Ar'nold, Matthew, an cxr]uisitely critical English author, 
eldest son of the late Dr. Arnold of Rugby, was born December 
24, 1822. He was educated at Rugby and Winchester. In 1857 
he was elected Professor of Poetry at Oxford. In 1 859-60 he 
was sent by the British Government as assistant to the Commis- 
sion to inquire into the state of education in Fiance, Germany, 
and Holland. His early writings were poetical, showing deli- 
cacy of finish and a rare classical feeling. The chief of these are 
Poems (1853 ; 3d ed. 1877); Mtropr, a tragedy on a’Greek model 
(1858); and JSleio Poems (1S67). In recent years he has written 
many prose works, as Lectures on Translating Homer (1S61), 
Essays in Criticism (1865), Lectures on the Celtic Literature 
(1867). His chief writings on education and other social sub- 
jects are a Report on Education in France^ Germany^ and HoU 
land (1861) ; A French Eton or Middle^Cla^s Education and the 
State (1864) ; Schools and Univei'sities of the Continent (1868) ; 
Culture and Anarchy^ an Essay in Political and Social Criticism 
(1869) Higher Schools and Universities in Germany (1874) ; 
and Mixed Essays (1879). His treatment of such subjects is at 
once subtle and^ trenchant, and animated by an intense disdain 
of insolent stupidity and vulgar pretence. In hit St. Paul ctnd 
Protestantism (1870), and Literature and Dogma (1872), he has 
developed a system of literary criticism as applied to religion 
marked by a singular freedom and incisivencss. 


times, was born at W. Cowes, Zsie of Wight, June 13, 1795. He 
was educated successively at Warminster and Winchester schools^ 
and in 1 8 1 1 en tered Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. His university 
career was auspicious, and he formed mendahips with such men 

■" 'Ic. 

[n 

settled at Laleham, near Staines ; and in 1820 he married Mary, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. John Penrose, rector of Fled- 
boroiigh. At Laleham he remained for nine years, taking seven 
or eight private pupils in preparation for the universities. Here 
he employed himself chiefly on a lexicon of Thucydides, and an 
edition of that author ; and liere he first became acquainted with 
Niebuhr’s History of Rotne^ on a perusal of which he determined 
to delay any work of his own till he had further studied this new 
field of inquiry. In 1827 he was elected to the head-mastership 
of Rugby, and in 1828 entered on that distin^ished career of 
educational reform and administration by whi^ he changed the 
face of education throughout the public schools of England. 
His theory of education may best be gathered from his own 
words : ‘ If there be an^bing on earth which is truly admir- 
able, it is to see God's wisdom blessing an inferiority of natural 
powers, where they have been honestly, truly, and zealously 
cultivated. * ‘ It is not knowledge, but the means of gaining 

knowledge, that I have to teach.* He placed implicit confidence 
in a boy’s assertion, so that there grew up a general feeling 
‘ that it was a shame to tell A. a lie — he alwa3rs believes one.^ 
He ‘ kept punishment in the background as much os possible, 
and by kindness and encouragement attracted the good and 
noble feelings of those with whom he had to deal. * * Till a man 

learns that tlic tirst, second, and third duty of a schoolmaster is 
to get rid of unpromising subjects, a great public school will 
never be what it might be, and what it ought to be. * * It is not 
necessary that this should be a school of 300, or 100, or 50 boys ; 
but it is necessary that it should be a school of Christian gentle- 
men.* A. took a warm interest and an active part in the poli- 
tical and theological discussions of the stimng period in wWh 
he lived. In politics he was a Whig : ‘ There is nothing so 
revolutionary, because there is nothing so unnatural and so con- 
vulsive to society, as the strain to keep things fixed, when all the 
world is by the very law of its creation in eternal progress,* A. 
was an earnest advocate of the belief that Church and State are 
identical, and that there is no Christian priesthood as distinct 
from a Cliristian laity. He died suddenly at Fox How, near 
Amblcside, July 12, 1842. He published five volumes of ser- 
mons, a History of RornCf and an edition of Thucydides, besides 
numerous pamphlets. His Life and Correspondence^ by his 
favourite pupil, Mr (now Dean) Stanley, ap^H^ared in 1844 ; 
and Mr Hughes, another Rugbean, lias given us, in lorn Brown's 
School- Days^ a graphic picture of Rugby in A.’s time. 

Ar'nott, Neil, M.l>., P.B.S., &;c., a distingiiished physi- 
cian of the present century, was boni at Arbroath in 1788. On 
completing his medical course at Aberdeen, he went to London 
in 1806, and after some experience in the navy, started practice 
in the metropolis in 1811, where he died March 2, 1874- A.’s 
principal works arc ElcmcftL of Physics (1827), treating o. 
natural philosophy in its bearing upon medicine ; and a Survey 
of Human Progress (1S61). In 1861 he gave to each of the Scot- 
tish universities ;£iooo for prizes, in order to promote the study 
of natural philosophy among' medical students ; and to the I-on- 
don University ;£'20oo, for the foundation of a scientific schokr- 
sliip. 

Arnott'o. See Anotto. 

Ams’berg, an important district of the province of West- 
phalia (q. V.), Prussia, forming part of the highlands of the 
L^wer Rhine ; area, 2900 sq. miles ; pop. 791,36a It is rich 
in coal, iron, lead, and silver; and there are numerous factories 
and mills, owing to the abundant water-power, but only in a 
few valle3rs is the surface arable. The capital is A, on the 
Rhur, with manufactures of linen, broadcloth, and potash ; pop. 
4784. Ihe court of the Holy Fchme (see Femgerichte) used 
to be held here. 


Am'stadt, the chief town in the upper pe 
f Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, on tne G( 


lart of the print 

of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, on tke Cera, miles B.W. 
of Gotha. It is one of the oldest of the 'nmnnglan towns, 
its history going back to the beginning of the 8th c., and hot 
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considerable maaufiEu;tures» chiefly in gloves, pottery, beer, and 
caper. Near it are extensive copper and salt mines. Pop. (1871 ) 
8603^ Its history, ancient and modem, is recorded in Hesse’s 
A/s Vsruit und Gegenwari (Amst 1842). 

Arokazall'as, a town in Hungary, 44 miles N.E. of Pesth, 
an entrepdt for the trade between Upper Hungaiy and Pesth, 
and the centre of a rich agricultural and grazing district Pop. 
(1869) 8170. 

Aromat'ica, substances which arc possessed of an agreeable 
odour, and are prized on that account. Many of them are the 
sources of perfumery, and will be treated of under that head ; 
but there are other substances, the odours of which are too faint 
or fugitive to be capable of extraction or application as perfumes. 
Aroma or any form of smell is given off by substimccs in a state 
of exceedingly minute gaseous subdivision, and it has been cal- 
culated that the human nose is capable of perceiving tl^ odour 
of one thirteen-millionth part of a grain of oil of resin, and a 
much smaller proportion of musk. Only such bodies as are 
energetically acted on by oxygen give off odour, such gases as 
nitrogen and hydrogen, which mingle without combining, being 
inodorous. In chemistry, benzoic acid, and a scries of its liomo- 
logues, are termed the aromatic scries. 

Aromatic Vin'egar is a perfume compounded of strong 
acetic acid and various essences, according to tlie taste of the 
perfumer. The pungency of the acetic acid, combined with 
trainee of the perfumes, makes A. V. a refreshing and stimu- 
lating preparation of great value in case of headaches, and 
in the sick-room gem^ly. Originally it came into repute 
os a prophylactic in infectious disease ; and the * four thieves’ 
vinegM * [vinaigre des quatre voleurs), a complex preparation 
containing with the acetic acid wormwood, rosemary, sage, mint, 
rue, lavender, spices, camphor, alcohol, &c. , is said to have en- 
abled four persons to attend and rob a multitude of individuals 
at Marseille, sick and dead from the plague, without themselves 
being affected. 

Aro’nia, the name given to a species of hawthorn. See 
CRAT^GUS. 

Aypad, the first Grand-Duke of the Magyars, and founder of 
the kingdom of Hungary, was born about 870. Leo the Wise, 
Emperor of Constantinople, obtained his aid against the Bulga- 
rians, and Amulf, Emperor of Germany, against the Moravians 
(892). About 894 he apjiearcd in force on the Carpathians, and 
by a series of conquests took possession of the laud far beyond 
the Theiss, then in tlie possession of SI lives, Bulgarians, Wala- 
chians, and others. Juhutun, his chief captain, conquered Tran- 
sylvania. A. himself was more a statesman than a mere soldier, 
and showed great prudence and sagacity in organising a settled 
government in his new dominions. In S99 he conquered the 
region between the Danube and the Drave. The Magyars com- 
prised seven great clans, subdivided into houses, and tlie Consti- 
tution was based on these distinctions till King Stephen, by the 
establishment of a monarchy, broke their j^ower. A. died in 
907. The A. dynasty expired with Andreas HI. in 1301, but 
its founder is still the hero of Hungarian ballad and romance. 
See the Codex Anony/miSt in Schwancltner’s Scriptares Jlistond: 
Ilungarica (1746), and Endlichcr’s edition (Vicn. 1827). 

Aipe’ffgio (Ital.), a musical term, denoting that the notes 
forming tlie chord so marked ai'e to be played in rapid succes- 
sion, beginning with the lowest. 

Axpi'no (anc. Arpmum\ a town in the province of Caserta 
(Terra di Lavoro), S. Italy, midway between Kome and 
Naples, and about 65 miles from each. It was the birthplace 
of Cic^ and Caius Marius, and in 18$ n.c, obtained the Koman 
fxmidiise. A. has a beautiful situation on the slope of a rugged 
hill, 6 miles W, of the river Garigliano, and near it are ricli 
moible quarries and iron mines. It hafe considerable manufac- 
tures of woollens, parchment, paper, and leather. Pop. 12,648. 

Ar’qua, a village in the province of Padua, N. Italy, among the 
Ettganean Hills. Pop. 1200. Petrarch died here, Jfely 18, 
*374? furniture is still preserve<l, and his grave is marked 
in Ae churchyard by a red marble monument The house in 
which he lived was presented to the municipality of Padua by 
CwdiaiJ Silvestri in July 1875. 
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tri^er, and tumbler, and was invented in die second half of the 


vious nand-guns. The musket of the same penod is often con- 
founded with the A. ; the only difference between lay in 
the former having a calibre twice as larse as the latter. The 
double A. had two match-holders, ana a longer barrel; in 
some cases so long as 7 feet, necessitating tlie use of a sup- 
port, It was chiefly employed to defend ramparts. Other 
arquebuses of later invention are distinguished in name by the 
mechanism of the lock, as the snaphaunce-lock and wheel-lock 
A. Ihe foot soldiers armed with these weapons were called 
orquehusiers. 

Arraoach'a, the name given by the natives in some parts of 
S. America to tuberous-rooted plants, and applied by botanists 
to a genus of Umbelliferous plants. A. esculmta is cultivated 
for its roots, which form a large proportion of the winter food 
of the people of Columbia and other parts of S. America. A 
fermented liquor is made from these roots, and an ardent spirit 
by distillation. The plant will not thrive in Britain, as has been 
proved by experiment. 

Arr’ack, or Raki, a name for distilled liquors in India, Cey- 
lon, Siam, and the Malayan Archipelago. The forms Araca and 
Araki are also used in other parts of the East. One of the chief 
sources of A. is the sweet sap of palm-trees, especially the cocoa- 
nut palm {Cocos nucifera\ and the palm3rra palm {Borassus fla» 
belltformis). This juice is procured by binding the spathes 
which surround the young flowers, and afterwards wounding 
them, to facilitate the flow of the sap into earthen chatties, which 
are attached to the spathes. The sap on fermenting is called 
toddy, and yields A. on distillation. iTie distillation of toddy is 
extensively pursued at Goa and Colombo ; and it has been esti- 
mated tlmt in Ceylon alone, one- fourth (about 5,000,000) of the 
entire cocoa-nut trees of the island are devoted to the drawing of 
toddy, of which the greater part is distilled for A., the residue 
being boil 4down to obtain jaggciy or palm sugar. In rice- 
growing countries A. is distilled from a fennented infusion of 
that grain; and in Java and the neighbouring islands molasses 
and toddy are adilctl. In one Javanese method the ingredients 
arc employed in the '/ollowing proportion : Thirty-five parts of 
glutinous rice, sixty-two parts of molasses, and three parts of 
toddy, which yield on distillation twenty-three and a half i>arts of 
proof A, 

Axr'ah, a town of British India, province of Bchar, and dis*- 
trict of Shaliabad, 25 miles W. of Dinapore, has a pop. (1872) of 
39,386. It is notable in connection with the mutiny of 1857, 
when an isolated house w'os defended for seven days, from 271h 
July to 2d August, by twenty white civilians, aided by fifty 
SilAs, against 3cxx> Sepoys, who finally withdrew. 

Arraig^’ment, a term in the criminal law of England, signi- 
fying the calling of a prisoner by name to the bar of the court, 
to answer the charge against him. Unless there is apparent 


danger of escape, the prisoner is produced without bonds. He 
holds up his hand, by doing which he is held to admit himself 
to be the person indicted. The indictment is read to him, and 
the question put, ‘ Guilty or not ^ilty ?* If he plead ' Guilty,* 
judgment is then pronounced. If he ]dead ' Not guilty,’ the juiy 
js sworn, and the trial proceeds. Refusal to answer is held equi- 
valent to pleading ‘Not guilty.’ In Scotch law the whole form 
I of procedure l^y which a person accused of a crime is brought to 
I trial is included in the term Criminal Prosecution (q. v. ). The 
I special branch of procedure corresponding to A in England is 
termed Calling the Diet, On the day fixed (see Indictment, 
Criminal Letters), the accused and the prosecutor, whether 
public or private, must appear in court, the Lord Advocate 
having the privilege of appearing by deputy. If the prisoner 
pleads ‘Guilty,’ the court passes sentence. If he pleads ‘Not 
guilty,* the case is submitted to a jury. See PLEA OF PANEL, 
Verdict. » 

Arr’aa (Gael the ‘ lofty isle *), in Buteshire, an island in the 
Filth of Clyde, 20 miles long and 12 broad, with an area of 165 
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M. miles* It is sepaitted on the £. ftom Ayrshire by the Firth of 
Clyde^ and on the W. from Cantire Kilbiannan Sound. The 
sumee in the N. and N.W. is mountainous^ and the mend 
asp^ IS grandly alpine. The highest elevation is Goatt^» an 
£i^Midi corruption of the Gaelic Gaoth-ctann^ * Windy Mountain,* 
2805 feet At its base lie Glen Rosa, Glen Sonnox, and the 
beautiful bay of Brodick, on the southern shore of 'which is the 
village of Invercloy, vdth a spacious hotel Brodick Castle, a 
seat of the Duke of Hamilton, proprietor of nearly the whole of 
the island, overlooks the bay from the N.E. Lamlash Bay, fur- 
ther S., is the safest and most capacious roadstead in the Clyde, 
sheltered on the £. by the huge rock called the * Holy Isle.* 
Kildonan Castle, at the S.E. extremity, is opposite the isle of 
Plodda, on winch a lighthouse has been erected ; and * King’s 
Cove,* a cavern in the cliffs of tlie S. W. coast, was (according 
to local tradition) a hiding-place of Robert the Bruce. In the 

N. end is Loch Ranza, with a castle, once a royal residence. A. 
offers a richer field to the geologist than any district of equal 
extent in Britain, Devonian sandstone occupies the S. £. por- 
tion, trap and carboniferous strata the middle and W., granite 
and mica-slate the N. W., and the Lower Silurian rucks the N.E. 
and S. A. is a favourite summer resort, and numerous steamer^ 
ply between it and ports on the Clyde. Pop. (1871) 5234. See 
Arran and other Clyde Islands ^ by Dr James Bryce (Lond. 1875); 
and Arran: Its Topography ^ Natural History, and Antiquities^ 
by the Landsboroughs (new ed., Guthrie, Ardrossan, 1875). 

Arr*an, South. Isles of, are three islets near the entrance to 
Galway Bay, on the W. coast of Ireland. The largest is Inish- 
more (the * Great Isle *), 7 miles long and 2 broad ; the other 
two are named Inishman (‘Middle Isle*) and Inishere. To- 
tal area, 11,287 acres; pop. (1871) 3050, of whom all but 57 are 
Roman Catholic. Inislimore has 2122 inhabitants, and is much 
visited on account of its monastic relics. Formerly twenty 
churches and monasteries were scattered over these islands, and 
triishmore is still called * A. of the Saints * (Aran^na-naomh), 
They also contain the remains of nine huge fortresses of rough, 
uncemented stones, said to have been built in the 1st c. by the | 
Fir-Bolgs (q. v. ), on being driven from tlie mainland. Fishing I 
is the chief occupation, and the coracle, or basket skiff, is still in I 
use here. The soil of the islands is mostly under lye, oats, and 
potatoes ; but the summer drought often brings famine. 

Arr*a8, the capital of the department of Pas-de-Calais, lies on 
a slight elevation at the confluence of the river Scarpe with its 
branch the Crinchon. It is divided into feur portions, the city, 
the upper and lower town, and the citaael, built by Vauban. 
A. was capital of the old province of Artois, and has been the 
seat of a bishop since 390 A.i). Its fine Gothic Cathedral of 
Notre Dame was built 1780, for the meeting of the States or 
.local parliament. A., the Nemetacum of the Romans, was the 
capital of the A treadles, a Belgic people, whose name it after- 
wards took, Airedale, wliich has been gradually corrupted into A, 
Along with the county of Artois, it formed part of Lower Bur- 
gundy, and — except for a short time, when Ix>uis XI. seized it — 
remained in the hands of the Austro- Spanish successors of Charles 
the Bold till 1640, when it surrendered to Richelieu. Since then 
it has always been a French town. A. is the birthplace of Robes- 
pierre, and during the first revolution it was domineered over by 
the worst Terrorists of the time. The town was famous during 
the middle ages for its pictured tapestry, which, in fact, was called 
A. in England. It has now considerable manufactures in iron- 
wares, woollen and cotton goods, lace, pottery, and leather ; its 
trade is chiefly in corn, flour, oil, wine, and brandy. An impor- 
tant corn-market is held here. Pop. (1872) 21,447. 

Arrest*, an English law term in criminal and civil procedure. 
Criminal A. has been considered \mdtx Apprehend (q. v.). Civil 
A. means the apprehending or restraining a person in execution 
of the command of a court, or by an officer of justi(^. ']^e 
A. of debtors, against whom there is a presupnption of intention 
to abscond, is now regulated by the Bankruptcy Act, 1869, and 
the Absconding Debtors Act of 1870. The latter provides that 
the Court of Bankruptcy may, by warrant addressed to any 
constable or prescribed officer of court, cause a debtor to be 
arrested and wely kept, if, after a debtor’s summons has been 
granted according to the Act of 1869, and beibre a petition of 
bankmptc]^ can be presented against him, it appears to the court 


t^t there is reason to suppose that he intends to go abroad to 
avoid paying the debt, or to avoid or embarrass procedure m 


bankruptcy. The debtor may, however, apply to the court to 
dismiss the summons, or he may pay, secure, or compound the 
debt within time provided by the Act, without being held to 
have committed an act of bankruptcy. Under the Act of 1869 
imprisonment for debt is abolished except in special cases. See 
Debtors and Creditors. There ore classes exempted by 
privilege from A, Diplomatic representatives of foreign courts 
arc ; so also are English, Scotch, and Irish peers, members of 
Parliament, and all persons connected with a cause before a 
court of justice. See Arrestment, Arrestment for Found- 
ing Jurisdiction. 

Arrest* of J udg'ment, the procedure in English law so 
termed is regulated by the Common l^aw IVocedure Act of 1852. 
After the jury have given their verdict, follows the yudgmetsi of 
the court. But judgment may be suspended or arrested where 
there has been any defect in the procedure, for it cannot be 
entered until the next term after trial, and upon notice to the 
other party. Causes for suspending judgment, by granting a 
new tried, m^ arise for want of due notice of trial, improper 
beliaviour of the jury among themselves, or of the plaintiff to- 
! wards them, by which their verdict is influenced ; misdirection 
of the judge, or exorbitant damages. A. of J. may be made fer 
good cause in criminal as well as in civil cases. In the Scotch 
criminal courts, when the prosecutor moves for sentence, the 
prisoner may propose reason in arrest. But no objection to the 
I indictment or admitted proof will be heard. 

I ArreBt*xnexit is, in the law of Scotland, the term for the pro- 
I cedure by which a debtor in a personal obligation is restrained 
from paying liis creditor until a debt due by that creditor is paid 
or secured to the arrestee,* 'I'he A. does not, however, transfer 
the debt To do this, there must be a decree in the arrester’s 
lavour under an * Action of Forthcoming,’ which may be sued 
under either the supreme or inferior courts, 'fhe corresponding 
term in English law is Attachment (q. v. ). 

ArresVment for F ouxid*ing J uri8dic'tioxi,or,as it is usually 
called in Scotch law, yurisdictionis Fundandu Causa, is a legal 
procedure in Scotland for bringing a foreigner under the jurisdic- 
tion of its courts. This can only be done when the foreigner has 
real or personal property in Scotland. In the former case arrest- 
ment is not req^iiired, as he is held to have a forum, and merely 
requires to be cited as out of the kingdom. In the latter event, 
however, the process in question is necessary. It is held to give 
the court jurisdiction both over the property arrested and its owner. 
The principle involved has been affirmed by the House of Lords. 

ArroBt'meut of Wa'ges. With a view to prevent the hurt- 
ful effects produced among some of the working classes in 
Scotland, from credit given them by dealers in respect of their 
I power of A. of W. , the Act 33 and 34 Viet c. .63, was passed. It 
exempts from arrestment comings not exceeding fbs. per week, 
and prohibits their arrestment under small-debt summonses; 
that is, for debts under >^12. In England, with one or two ex- 
ceptional cases, wages cannot be arrested for debt. 

Arr]ienatli*enzm, a genus of grasses. A. avenaceum, or oat- 
grass, is a British species, and grown along with others as a 
meadow-grass. On the Continent it is cultivated for fodder, and 
sometimes called French Tye-grar.s. Its nutritive qualities, how- 
ever, are low compared with some other grasses. 

Arria*nuB, Flavius, a philosopher and historian, was bom 
at Nicomedia, in Bithynia, about 100 A. D. He was a follower 
of the great Stoic Epictetus, and from a desire to be to him what 
Xenophon had been to Socrates he ^niblished the life, conversa- 
tions, and lectures of his master, and also the famous Manual of 
Epictetus, His most important work is his account of the Asiatic 
cxpcdirion {Anabasis') of Alexander the Great, which we have 
complete with the exception of one gap in vil 12. The work 
is of great value, A. *s tone being sober and practical, and his 
judgment discreet. He also wrote on the Clmse, on India, on 
1 ^ voyage round the Euxinc, and on Tactics. In A.D. 124 he 
gained me favour of the Emperor Hadrian in Greece, and from 
his hands received the honour of the broad purple. A. was ap- 
pointed (A,D. 136) Prefect of Cappadocia. He died in the reign 
of M, Aurelius. The best editions of the Anabasis of A. are 
those by Ellendt (Regim. z vols. 1832), and Kruger (Berl 1835). 

Arro'ba, a Spanish and Portuguese weight equal to about 
an English quarter of a cwt., and in the former country a 
measure for liquids, varying, however, in the different prorince* 
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The Castilian A. {A. mayor de vino) contains about three and a 
half English gallons. 

AxrondliBae'ment (from the French arrondir^ to make 
round ), a subdivision of a French Department (q* v.)« 

Arrow. See liow and Arrow. 

Arr'owhead, the English name for Sagittaria sagiitifoli^ 
a handsome aquatic plant with arrow-shaped leaves found in 
Britain, belonging to the natural order Alismacece, It is also 
found throughout Europe, in Northern Asia, and some parts of 
India. A variety of the plant, regarded by some as a species 
{A. Suiensis), is cultivated extensively by the Chinese lor its : 
corms, which constitute an article of food. Several other species 
are also cultivated for the same purpose in warm countries, 
Arr'ow-lxeaded CharacterB. See Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions. 

Arr'ow-lieadB. See Flint Arrow-heads. i 

Arrowroot', the general - naine tor a pure kind of starch 
obtained from various plants in different countries, and being 

very digestilile and nutri- 
tive, is largely used for 

" i dietary purposes. W. 

WI. Indian A. is remarkably 

pure, and is obtained from 
^ //kwVvk It rhizomes of Maranta 

» 7)0 arundinacea; that from 

Bermuda is regarded as 
Brazilian A., 
or tapioca-meal, is oh- 
• tained from the roots of 
R >. Manihot utilissima, a 

ft plant belonging to the 

Vv h ft ' qtHqx EuphorlnacetB, Chi- 

ft A nese A., from the tubers 

Yy of Nelumbium speewsum^ 

ff an aquatic plant. E. 

Indian A., from Curcuma 
Airowroot {Maranta aruuditMcea), angusHfolia ; and English 

A. is the starch of the 
common potato tuber Solanum tuberosum, Oswego A. is obtained 
from Zea Mays, or Indian corn. A fuie kind of A., called Tous- 
les^mois, i,s obtained from Canna edulh in the W. Indies. Tacca 
pinnaHfida funiishes A. in the .South Sea Islands, and Arum 
maculatum yields what is called Portland A., or sago. Tlie 
name A. is applied to the produce of various plants, but it is 
generally associated with that of Maranta (q. v.), which belongs 
to the order Marantacea, The annual imports of A. into 
Britain are very large : in 1874 they amounted to over 400 tons. 

ALZT'owBiOiith, Aaron, a celebrated geographer and cou- 
structer of maps, was born at Winston, Durham, July 14, 1750. 
At an early age he had to face the worhl, and in 1769 we find 
him in London in the einplo)ni:icnt of Caiy, for whose large county 
maps he soon be-ame the principal draughtsman. In 1790-98 
he published his large map of the world on Mercator’s projection, 
which greatly suq)assed everything else that had yet been pro- 
duced for clearness, accuracy, and excellence of engraving. He 
published altogether more than a hundred maps, all of the same 
admirable quuity, the chief of which are the Germany (1813, 
seven sheets), Turkey in Europe Asia (iSoi, four sheets), 
and United States 0/ America ( 1 796, four sheets). He also wrote 
A Companion to a Map of the World (1814), A Memoir relative 
to the Construction of a Map of Scotland (1807), and a wprk on 
the Geometrical Projection of Maps (1825). Many of A.’6 maps 
were reproduced in Paris by H, I^nglois. He died in London, 
April 23, 1823. 

Arx^owBmith, John, a Puritan divine, bom at Gateshead, 
Newcastle, March 29, 160?, was educated at St John’s College, 
Cambridge. After some years’ residence as a fellow of Catherine 
Hall, he settled at I,ynn, in Norfolk, and in the gteat rebellion 
ww appointed « member of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, in which capacity he took an active part in drawing 


SpirituaUPugnemte^ Vinemie^it 7)iHmphanU£3isMriAih{C9!B^ 
1665, Amst 1700) ; A ChaiH of Prinetj^ (i6aa} \ Thoanlhropos 
(1660). He died in Februsuy 1658-^59. 

Arroy’o MolPnos^ a village of Estremadun, Spain, famous, 
for a brilliant victory gained by Lord HiB over a French force 


of the University of Cambridge, Regius l^rofessor of Divinity 
and Master of Trinity College. The principal of his works, 
wMch are chiefly polemical, are Tactica Sacra, sive de Milite 


for a brilliant victory gained by Lord HiB over a French force 
under General Girard, October 28, x8zi, hi which 1300 prison- 
ers were taken. 

Arm' Islands, a group of over thirty islands, about 80 miles 
S.W. of New Guinea, stretching from 5* 20' to 6* J5' S. laL, 
and from 134“ 10' to 134® 45' E. long. The largest is 70 miles 
long and 20 broad. They are inhabited by a mixed race of 
Malays and Melanesians ; and at Dobbo, on the island of Wamd, 
tlierc is a settlement chielly of Chinese and Dutch merchants. 
The exports are x^carls, mother-of-pearl, tortoise-sheU, txepang, 
and aromatic bark. 

Arsacldes, the name of the d3pasty of kings who wrested 
Parthia from the grip of the Seleucidse, and founded an Eastern 
empire that lasted for nearly 500 years. This dynasty takes its 
name and its origin from Arsaces whose history is somewhat 
I obscure. He was probably of Scythian origin, and according 
I to one account satrap of Bactria at the date of his invasion and 
I conquest of Parthia (D.c. 256 or 250). He was succeeded by 
his brother Arsaces IL, Tiridates, who reigned thirty-seven 
years, and strengthened the Parthian power by his decisive 
victory (b.c. 238) over the Syrian king Seleucus Callinicus. He 
was followed hy Arsaces JII,, Artabanus /. (died B.C. 196); 
Arsaces IV,, Phriapatius (died B.C. 181); and Arsaces V,, 
Phraates I, (died B.C. 144), who, though he had several sons, 
left tlie government to his Virother Arsaces VI., Mithridates 
I. (died B.C. 136.) Mithridates was a man of splendid military 
genius, sul)ducd the whole region between the Indus and the 
Euphrates, and made the Partliian empire alike famous and 
formidable. His son, Arsaces VII., Phraates II, (died B.c. 
127), by his victory (b.c. 138) over Anliochus Sidetes, freed 
the Parthians for ever from the attacks of the Syrian kings. 
About this time, however, commenced those fierce wars with 
the nomadic races of the interior which were only ended by the 
repeated victories of Arsaces IX,, Mithridates //.i(died B.C. 87), 
who has in history the surname of ‘ the Great. ’ H c had a powerful 
rival in Tignoncs, first king of Armenia, and in the year B.c. 02 
first came ...A relation with the Romans, whose alliance he 
sought and obtained. After the overthrow of the kingdom of 
Pontus (B.c. 6c^), which occurred in the reign of Arsaces XII., 
Phraates III., the Roman and Parthian frontiers touched each 
other, and this furnisfied the occasion for frequent strife between 
the two powere. The first Romano- Parthian war was conducted 
by Crassus against Arsaces XIV,, Orodes /. (died B.c. 37), which 
was quickly followed by a second, in which Aiitonius was 
ojiposed by Arsaces XV,, Phraates IV, (died a.d. 4). Of the 
later A., Arsaces XXIII., Vologeses I. (died a.d. 90), was unsuc- 
cessful in a war against the Romans (a.d. 56-64) for the posses- 
.sion of Armenia; Arsaces XXV., Chosroesl. (died A. D. I2l), lost 
Mesopotamia and Assyria in the reign of Trajan, but recovered 
them in that of Adrian; Arsaces XX VI IT,, Vologeses III, (died 
A.D. 192), and Arsaces XXIX., Vologeses IV, (died A.D. 209), suc- 
cessively warred against the Romans, the former against L. Verus, 
the latter against Severus. The last of the A., Arsaces XXXI,, 
Artabanus IV., was finally defeated and slain by Artaxerxes 
(Ardashir) son of Stissan, founder of a new Persian or native 
dynasty, the Sassanida (q. v.), A.D. 226. See Vaillant’s Arsa^ 
cidarum Imperium (2 vols. Paris, 1725), Richter’s Ilistor, KrU, 
Vcrsuch fiber die Arsaciden und Sassaniden Dyn^tie (Gbtt. 
1804), and lx>ngp^rier’s Sur les Monnaies des Pots Arsacidts 
(Paris, 1854). 

Ar'senal is a magazine for naval or milita^ anus, ammuni- 
tion, and equipments, sometimes combining with this character 
that of a manufactory. Brest, Toulon, L’Orient, and Cherbour|; 
are the great French arsenals; but though Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Deptford, and Sheemess may be regarded as storehouses for 
naval clothing and provisions, Woolwich is the only place in 
Britain which really deserves the name, as it is not only a navsd 
and military magazine, but also a place possessing foundries and 
laboratories for the manufacture and final fitting up of almost 
every kind of arms and ammunition. See Woolwich. 

Aj'senic, or ArBen'icnim. Some of the compounds of this 
element were known to the ancients, and are spoken of by 
Dioscorides and Aristotle. A. was also studied by the early 
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aldueinlsli. Sdiro^er, in 1694, was the Hrat^ liowev», to isolate 
A. ; tsA its properties were subsequently studied by Brandt, 
BeneeUns* Bunseih and others. It otcum sometimes in 
the tm statOt but more iiequently in combination with sulphur 
and the jonetals, forming a large group of bodies called arsenical 
mineralB. A. is usually prepared by heating m%spUkel~-2L mineral 
containing sulphur, iron, and A.-^in iron lubes or retorts. The 
A. volatilises and condenses in proper receivers in the crystalline 
state, whilst sulphide of iron remains. A. is a brittle, crystil* | 
line substance, of steel-grey colour, and possesses considerable 
metallic lustre. It crystallises in the same (orm as antimony, witli 
which element it is therefore isomorphous. See Isomorphism. 
Heated to 180^ C. in a closed vessel, it volatilises without fusing. 
Heated in contact with the air, it combines with the oxygen to 
form solid arsenious acid, the fumes of which have a very charac- 
teristic odour of garlic. The specific gravity of A. varies from 
5‘6 to 5*9, according to the method by which it has been pre- 
pared. The chemical properties of A. are more closely allied to 
those of phosphorus and nitrogen than to those of the metals ; 
hence, in spite of its appearance and physical properties, which 
are of a metallic character, A. is generally regarded as a non- 
metallic substance, though chemists are not unanimous in this 
ppinton. The atomic weight of A. is 150, and its chemical 
symbol As. A. combines directly with many elements. Tlirown 
into chlorine, it burns, forming chloride of A., AsCls. Heated 
in the air, or in oxygen, oxide of A., AsaOj, results ; and, indeed, 
oxidation takes place iilowly at ordinary temperatures. A. also 
combines directly with sulphur, if the two be heated logetlier, 
forming orpiment, ASaSg, or realgar, AsaSa, according to the 
proportions employed. Indirectly, compounds of A. with almost 
every other element may be fonned. 

The compounds of A. exert a highly poisonous effect on 
animal economy, details concerning which will be found in the 
article Arsenious Acid. A. is employed in the arts to harden 
metals; thus lead is mixed with a small proportion of A. in 
shot-making. 

Arsenical Minerals comprise n large number of substances 
which occur in nature, and contain the element arsenic com- 
bined with other bodies, chiefly sulphur and the metals. 

Many of these minerals are of considerable importance, not 
only as a source of arsenious acid, but also on account of the 
metals they contain, of some of which they are the principal 
ores. The most important are the following ; arsenical pyrtUs^ 
or tnispickelf FeSsFeAsj, found in S^ony, in the IJarz 
Mountains, and in some of the Cornish mines. This mineral 
occurs in steel-grey crystals, having considerable metallic 
lustre, and is employed in the preparation of the element arsenic, 
and its oxide, arsenious acid. Cobalt-glance {cobaliine^ silver- 
white cobalt^ analogous in composition to misjnckel, occurs in 
large crystals in Norway and Sweden. It is also found in 
Cornwall and in Silesia. Nickel-glance,, NiSsNiAsj ; arseftical 
nickelf NiAsa ; and copper nickel {Kupfernickel), NiAs, the 
latter found in Saxony, Bohemia, and Hesse, in cop per- coloured 
crystals. All of these minerals are valuable ores of nickel. 
Arsenical iron^ P'eAsa. Arsenical cobalt, also called tin-white 
cobalt, CoAsa* found in Saxony ; also the arsenical /ah/ores 
{Pahlerte), minerals which contain sulphur, antimony, copper, 
and iron, in varying proportions ; and sometimes in addition to 
these, zinc, lead, silver, and mercury. Realgar, AS3S4, and orpi- 
ment, AsaSa, are native sulphides of arsenic, Arsenolite, AsaOa, 
native arsenious acid. Red silver ore, sAgaSjAsaSjj, a sulpliarse- 
nite of silver; and cobalt bloom, 3CoOAsa06, arseniate of cobalt. 

A M., when heated before the blow-pipe, emit the character- 
istic odour of burning arsenic. They are mostly soluble in nitric 
acid. 

Arte'niouB Acid, commonly called white arsenic, or simply 
arsenic, is an oxide of the element arsenic, having the composi- 
tion represented by the formula AaO^i. On account of its use.s 
in medicine and the arts, A A is a substance of much im]ior- 
tance. It is prepared os a by-product in the extraction of many 
metals from their ores, the latter containing sulphur and arsenic 
in addition to the metal to be isolated, As a preliminary 
metallurgical operation, the ore is heated in a reverberatory 
furnace, connected with a large chamber of brickwork, into 
which &e products of combustion pass. Oxidation of sulphur, 
arsenic, and the metal takes place, sulphurous acid and A A 
being produced, and both being volatile, pass into the bnck 


chamber, whilst the oxide of the metal remains on the hearth 
of the furnace. The A. A condenses on tlie cold surface 
of the chamber in the form of a white powder, tedmically 
called poison-meal (Gif tmeM), whilst the sulphurous add, being 
gaseous at ordinary temperatures, either passes up a shaft and 
into the air, or is employed in the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid. The impure A. A. Is purified by subliming it in iron 
vessels, becoming converted by this process into a transparent, 
colourless glass. A. A. recently sublimed has a very higli 
specific gravity (37). If it be kept for some time, a change 
takes place both in its appearance and properties: It loses its 
transparency, becomes opaque and crystalline, and ceases to 
dissolve to the same extent as before in water. Thus A. A. 
exists in two distinct conditions, called respectively the vitreous 
and crystalline. A A. is only slightly soluble in water, but hy^- 
chloric acid dissolves it in abundance, partly converting it into 
chlorid^ of arsenic, AsCla. Nitric acid and a^ua regia also dissolve 
it; ana on evaporating the solution, arsenic acid, 3HaO,AsaOe, 
remains. A. A. is also soluble in solutions of the alkalies 
potash and soda, combining with them to form arsenite of 
potash, or arsenite of soda, as the case may be : the former of 
these is used in medicine, and is known by the name of Fowler^ s 
solution, A. A. is largely employed in the manufacture of the 
pigments called Schweinfurth and Scheelds green, and orpi- 
ment, or king' s yellow, llie two fonner are arsenites of copper; 
the latter, sulphide of arsenic, AaS^. The glass manufacturer 
uses A. A. to decolorise green gloss, by conversion of green fro- 
i oxide of iron into yellow or slightly-coloured peroxide of tron, 
A A. Is also a valuable preservative. Skins are anointed with 
a mixture of A. A. and soap, called arsenical soap. 

1. Arsenic (Arsenious Acid), Properties of, as a Drug, — This 
substance acts as an antiperiodic, alterative, and tonic to the ner- 
vous system. As an antiperiodic it ranks next to quinine, and is 
employed in ague, neuralgia, &c. It is employerl as an alterative 
in diseases of the skin, especially in tliose 01 a scaly kind.^ It has 
also been used successfully in chronic rheumatism. ^ It is much 
used as a tonic in cases where there is nervous debility, and also 
in nervous diseases of a spasmodic kind, such ^ epilepsy, chorea, 
&c. It is also used externally as an cscharotic, to destroy lupus 
exedens, masses of cancer, &c. , and is the chief ingredient in aB 
pastes used by , ''quack doctors for the cure of cancer. Arsenic 
accumulates in the body, and its administration must be stopped 
if the conjunctiv.'c become swollen, the bowels loose, the stomach 
irritable, and the tongue silvery white. Given internally, arsenic 
should be much diluted, and taken after food. 

2. Arsenic (Arsenious Acid) as a I\nson, — From two to thirty 
grains is a poisonous dose for an adult; the average fatal dose, 
three grains. In acute poisoning by this substnnee, the symp- 
toms may come on quickly, or not until two or ttiree hours after 
the dose, Tlicre is depression, faintness, liausea, severe burning 
pain at the pit of the stomach, vomiting, paring ; urine scanty, 
fiigh -coloured, bloody; intense thirst, cramps mthe legs, swollen 
alnlomcn ; the pulse is thready and irregular, and death is pre- 

I ceded by increased fiiintness, spasmodic movemente, hiccough, 

' and delirium. Arsenic may also act as a chronic poison, if given 
in small, oft-repeated doses. The symptoms of chronic poisoning 
are those of gastro-inteslinal irritation, red, suffused eyes, frontal 
headache, tremblings, and i. peculiar skin eniption called 
eczema arsenicale. The treatment in cases of acute poisoning is 
to empty the stomach as quickly os possible by the stomach- 
pump, and give lime-water, or chalk-and-watcr. If nothing else 
can be had, break down the plaster of the room, mix it with 
water, and cause the patient to swallow tin; draught. Give milk 
and light farinaceous food after the acute symptoms have passed 
off. Although so poisonous, it appears that the system may 
beceme inured to it by constant use in small doses. The moun- 
taineers of Styria and the Tyrol eat quantities often amounting 
to three or four grains daily, and they are said to give it to their 
horses also. 

Arsin'oe, daughter of Ptolemy I., King of Egypt, bom 
about B.C. 316, married in 3O0 to I^imachus, King of Thrace, 
whose son Agathocles had married Lysandra, her half-sister. 
Anxious to secure the succession for her own children, she in- 
duced her husband to put his son to death. The widow of the 
murdered man flew to Selcucus, King of Syria, who declared 
war against the Thracian monarch; but Seleucus himself was 
soon after assassinated by a hsdf- brother of A., who then 
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o%red her marriagef his motive being tp destrc^ her two aon»f 
who might one day prove dangerous rivals; and he had no 
sooner obtain^ her consent, than he carried out his barbarons 
design. Fleeing to £^t {27$), she there married her own 
broSer Ptolemy II., Phitadelphus, by whom riie was most ten- 
d^ly Moved, and who gave her name to several cities^ and to 
an entire district of Egypt 

Ar'aon is the nmlicious setting fire to a dwelling-house. If 
any one is in the house when the offence is committed, it is 
punishable with penal servitude for life. To cause a fire by negli- 
gence is not A., but it may form ground of action for damage, if 
the property of another is consecjucntly injured. An intention 
to set fire to a house in town, without intending to injure any 
one, though not A., is punishable as a high misdemeanour. 
Tlie setting fire to a stack of corn, or other farm produce, or 
to cool, wc^, &c., is punishable with from seven years* penal 
servitude to penal servitude for life. The injury of prop^^y by 
gunpowder, or other explosive, substance, is simllarlv punishable. 
The analogous tenn to A. in the criminal law of Scotland is 
fire-^raising. In certain circumstances, it is still in Scot- 
Iwd a capital crime, though the extreme penalty is never in- 
flicted. It is in both countries a material aggravation of the 
offence if it is committed with the intention of committing a 
fraud. Under an Act of Geo. III., applicable to Scotland as 
well as England, and which has not been directly repealed, the 
setting fire to a ship or catgo, with the intention of injuring the 
owner or the underwriter, is a capital crime. 

Art. Under the widest signification of this word we include 
all mechanical skill of execution having a basis of scientific know- 
ledge. Without this basis, no amount of mechanicsd skill comes 
under the name of A., even in its widest sense. Thus, however 
deft be the fingers of a button or a pin maker, he is but a clever 
mechanic, not an artist. To some extent, of course, even the 
button-maker does reouire science ; but he does not require it to 
a sufficiently appreciable extent to make us reg^ his craft as 
an A. To draw a precise line between artistic and mere 
medumicfid skill is impossible. The shoemaker is a mechanic, 
not on artist ; but we can conceive that, by bringing some special 
knowledge of the anatomy of the human foot to bear on his 
craft, he might so elevate it as to merit the name of an A. 
Again, if we are asked to draw a line of distinction between a 
science and an A., we should say, that where the science is futile, 
without a requisite and largely appreciable mechanical skill, we 
use the word A. Where, on the other liand, the knowledge is 
the main point, and the mechanical skill requisite to make it 
effective but little, then we speak of a science. Where the two 
forces are nearly equally balanced, we may with propriety use 
either word. Thus painting is an A., because, without requi- 
site and l^ely appreciable mechanical skill, no science will 
make a painter. Uoubtless, something beyond both science and 
mechanical skill is required to make a great painter ; but for the 
sake of our illustration, we need not consider this. See Mill’s 
Logic^ vol. ii. c. xi. 

Agriculture, or navigation, we should call a science ; because 
to be a good agriculturist or navigator much .special knowledge 
is required, ana but little mechanical skill A skilful surgeon 
we might with Mual propriety call cither a scientific man, or an 
artist. Ordinarily, however, .we use the latter name only in its 
restricted sense ; and when we say that a man is an artist, we 
mean that he devotes himself to the making of pictures. By 
again, in its restricted sense, we denote its application to one or 
other of the fine arts, or to litemture. 

Every great painter, sculptor, poet, musician, novelist, or essay- 
ist, must be cognisant, and more or less observant, of the rules of his 
A. But, on the other liand, no knowledge or nice observance of 
these rules, however much the critic may consequently mete out 
approval, will enable a map to produce a really ^eat work with- 
out the subtle power of imagination. Scientific knowledge 
and mechanical skill in combination — A. — ^will not give a 
man imagination — genius ; and if he has none of the mens diinnior, 
then he must fail — not necessarily so in the world’s estimation, 
because critics, who may themselves be destitute of genius, may 
critics largely influence the verdict of thelf genera- 
tion, though not that of posterity. But if A. will not bestow 
genius, it enables a man io make the best of what he has. It 
Sms does for his. genius what economy does for his income. 

Natfir^ it is said, is tlie arti^it’s staiulard. The words are 
,v ' 


sufficiently vague to maike it impossible to say that they are not 
true ; but the artist who copies Hterally firom nature*^who has 
not in his imagination a touchstone leadii^ him to select, and 
even to alter— will produce a veiy unnatural and stiff result It 
is recorded of Sir Walter Scott, that, visiting for the first time a 
scene which he meant to depict in poetry, he noted with infinite 
exactness each species of tree, flower, and shrub which b^utified 
it But then he did this as an auxiliary, that he might not put 
into his picture that which was not, and that he might select 
from that which was in the landscape. He did not suppose that 
a catalogue was poetry. He put it into the machinery of his 
mind, and it came out poetry. If, says Mr Ruskin, you would 
paint a bean-stalk, you must see in it more than a bean-stalk. 
A. will not jdve this higher vision ; but it will help to make it 
effective. Ine fiction of our day shows some special examples 
of the additional force of genius when under the guidance of 
consummate A., and also of the prodigality of genius dispensing 
almost wholly with its laws. In Silas Mamer we have a work 
of genius regulated by almost perfect A. In the Pickwick 
Papers it may almost be said that A. there is none. Yet we 
read and laugh, re-read and laugh again, regardless of whether 
the. canons of criticism sanction our doing so or not. For the 
ludicrous » on element which, we suspect, transcends anal3rsis ; 
and even if it does not, the fact may remain that the intellect 
which can reduce it to law is not able to seize it, while he who 
docs seize it is unable to follow the analysis. So in poetry, so 
in painting, the A. critic may find in one work much to approve 
of, noticing to condemn ; in another, these conditions may be re- 
versed ; yet it be that in the latter, he who knows nothing 
of the laws of A. in poetiy and painting instantly feels the touch 
of genius which has eluded the g^p of criticism. Infinitely 
subtle is this touch ; in poetry it will lie in the cadcncc of a syl- 
lable. Transpose a syllable, and the charm is gone. What a 
picture of the din, the glare, and carnage of war is instantly 
painted in the mind by the verse — 

* Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 

Then rushed the steed to btittlc diiveu, 

And louder iluin the bolts of heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery ’ 1 

Transpose by ever so little, and the vivid picture is gone— has 
vanished in* ^ newspaper paragraph. Doubtless the fact Is 
owing to asceitainable law ; and hence the power of the verse is 
in a sense the result of A. ; but we suspect that the writer of this 
verse, and the writers of similar poetr}% are probably ignorant of 
the law by which they produce the cfTcct, They do so by the 
intuition of imagination and feeling, beyond which fact they con 
probably give no account of the process. 

In fiction, the main scope of A. is twofold — the construction 
and elucidation of Uie story, and the development of the charac- 
ters, some authors limiting their aim to the former, others limit- 
ing theirs to the latter, while others aim at success in both. 
Each chapter, or portion of a fiction, should possess on interest 
ill itself ; it should derive an interest from those which have gone 
before, and help to sustain the interest of those which are to fol- 
low ; while, at the same time, the characters unfold themselves 
in dialogue, easy and natural as tliat of everyday life, and, as 
occasion rcqjuires, helping to develop the tale. There are many 
popular fictions written quite in opposition to these rules ; yet 
are they tlie rules of A. in all classics fiction. 

History of A rL — This has hitherto almost exclusively con- 
cerned itself with the particular arts of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, though the most comprehensive treatment of the 
subject, would, as indicated above, embrace a survey of all 
imaginative work, including literature and music. In the works 
of the classical writers of antiquity, Pliny and others, we find 
tracings of the history of A. ; but the overthrow of the Roman 
empire by semi-barbuous races, and the slow nowlh of civi- 
lisation and culture among the conquerors, hindered an^ deve- 
lopment of the subject for a thousand years. A, itself, indeed, 
silently revived, and was insensibly transformed under the in- 
fluence of new ideas, but no history of A. was written. During 
the middle ages the student may perhaps glean a little bearinjg 
on the subject, but anything in the shape of historical criti- 
cism is utterly unknown. With the revival of letters in the 
15th and i6d^ centuries, however, a mass of fact respecting 
artistic sul^ts was brought together and treated of by various 
writers. The productions of Byzantine and Italian A.— the 
works of Michael Angelo and of Raphael — were contrasted with 
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the greet works of the heathen world, and the influences of 
Chtwiaiiity on A. thus inferred. The history of A., a 5 forming 
a branch of the history of civilisation, may be said to have begun 
with the work of Winckelmann {1764)* in recent times the sub* 
ject has been similarly treated by Kuglcr, in his valuable work, the 
JIandbueh der Kunstgesckkhte ( 5 vols. 1 872). There are few more 
interesting subjects of speculation than that of the bearing of the 
development of A. among a people upon their moral and intel- 
lectual progress--or, conversely, that of the manifestation in 
their A. of their moral and intellectual status. That there is an 
intimate connection between that which is good and that which 
is beautiful, is what no one who has an eye to see beauty in 
nature and A. will doubt ; but that a generally diflused sense of 
the beautiful promotes th& practical eihcicncy of a people Is it is 
to be feared, the reverse of true. The appreciation of beautiful 
scenery, painting, sculpture, and music, in a very high degree, 
somewhat indi.sposes a man for toiling after gold and going to 
war with his neighbour ; on the other hand, it does dispose him 
towards ease and luxury. Yet it must be bu^ a barbarous nation 
respecting whose A. no history can be writicn. See, besides 
the works mentioned, Vasari’s Lives^ and the modem works of 
Schnaase (1S64), Liibkc (1866; English, T. C. Jack, Edinb. 
*873), Springer (1870), and Carricire (1871). 

Ar'ta, a town in the vilayet of Janina, Turkey, on the river 
A., 7 miles from the N. shore of the gulf of the same name. It 
is the seat of a bishop, and was a considerable town when in 
1828 it was stormed by the Greeks under Marco Bozzarls. It is 
an entrepot for the commerce of Janina, 39 miles N., and has 
manufactures of woollens, cottons, leather, and articles of attire ; 
its floccatas, cm long shaggy cloaks, are highly esteemed. A 
bridge of Venetian constniction here spans the river. Pop. 
(1873) 8 ocx 3 . a., anciently Atnbracia^ was founded by Corinthian 
colonists about 635 u.c., became a flourishing city, carried on a 
retracted and wasting war with the Ampliuocliians, and was I 
nally conquered by Philip II. of Macedonia. Later it fell into | 
the hands of I'yrrhus, who made it capital of Epirus, and adorned 
it with works of art. Successively held by the Altolians and 
Romans, it rapidly declined, but rose again in the later days of 
the empire, tinder the Byzantines it was strongly fortified, and 
under the new name of A. played an important part in the wars 
of the I2th c., was wrested from the Turks by the Venetians 
in 1688, conquered by Ali Pasha in 1798, and reconquered by 
the Turks in 1821. 

Ar'ta, Gulf of (anc. Sinus Ambraciu 5 \^s\ inlet of the Ionian 
Sea, partly sejiarates Turkey from Greece. It is 25 miles long 
and 10 wide, but its entrance is shallow and intricate. To the 
S. of the entrance is the promontory La Punta (anc. Aciium, 
q. V. ), and on the N. side stands the town of Preveza. 

Artaba'zus, the name of several Persian generals, of whom 
the following are the best known : i. A, Median, who 
flourished in the 6th c. B.C., and is celebrated for his devotion to 
Cyras. — 2. A., son of Pharnaces, accompanied Xerxes on his 
invasion of Greece as far as tlie Hellespont with 6 o,cxx 5 men, 
and at a later period joined Mardonius, whom he vainly attempted 
to dissuade from fighting the battle of Platsea. PI is retreat to 
Asia was a proof of his capacity. — 3. A., general of Artaxerxes, 
first employed to suppress the Egyptian rebellion, 450 u.c. — ^4. 
A., a general employed by Artaxerxes II. to crush the sedition 
of the imperial satrjms, 362 n.c., but completely defeated by 
Datames, satrap of Cappadocia. He fought at the battle of 
ArWa, and accompanied Darius in his flight. Alexander, in 
appreciation of his fidelity, made him governor of Bactria. 

Artau'tha See Matico. 

Artazerx'es (according to Herodotus, the word means 
* great warrior’) is the name of three Peisian kings. — i. A., 
Burnamed Lon^manus, because his right hand was longer than 
the other, reigned forty years (465-425 B.c.). He was the son 
of Xerxes I., who was assassinated by Artahanus, the captain of 
his guards. A. slew the latter in the presence of the arm^, and 
exterminated his partisans. I'he most notable events in his 
reign were his suppression of an Egyptian rebellion, his restora- 
tion of the independence of the Greek citfes in Asia Minor, and 
his permission to the Jewj? to re-establish their worship at Jem- 
BSllem — 2. A, surnamed Mnemon, on account of his great 
memoir, succeeded his father, Darius 11., B.c. 405, and died b.g. 
361. His long reign of forty-four years has at least one famous 


episode, the revolt of his brother, theyounger Cyrus, who wm 
aided by xo,ooo Greek mercenaries* The retreat of the lojooo 
through the highlands of Armenia, under the command of Xeno- 
phon, is one of the finest militaiy exploits of antiijuity, and is 
described with beautiful simplicity by the leader himself. See 
Anabasis and Xenophon. He fought against the Lacedae- 
monians, and forced them to cede to him again the suzerainty of 
the Greek cities of Asia Minor, but was less fortunate in his 
attempts to subdue an insurrection in Egypt. — 3. A., surnamed 
Oehus, was the son and successor of the foregoing. He ascenderl 
the throne in 360 B.C., after murdering two brothers and eighty 
half-brothers. He was successful in reducing Egypt to submis- 
sion, but excited universal hatred by his cruelties. A gross 
outrage on the religious feelings of the conquered people— viz., 
the slaughter of the sacred bull Apis, which he ordered to be 
served up at a feast — induced his vizier, the eunuch Bagoaa 
(himseK^an Egyptian), to poison him, 336 n.c. 

Art'edi, Peter, a distinguLshed Swedish naturalist, was born, 
February 22, 1705* at Anund, in the old province of Angcrman- 
land. He studied medicine at Upsala, where he became ac- 
quainted with Idnna^iis, and so ^rcat was their friendship that 
each subsequently made the other heir of Ris MSS. A. devoted 
himself to fishes, while I.innseus studied insects and birds. 
After residing for a year in England, A. went to Leyden in I 735 > 
where he met Linnxus, just returned from a Lapland excursion. 
Here A. prematurely met his death by falling into a canal, 
December 27, 1 735. Linn®us published, along with a memoir, 
his Ichthyologia, sive Opera omnia de Piscibus (Leyden, 1738, 2d 
ed., with corrections and additions by Walbaum ; Greifswald, 
178S-92). Cuvier says that A. is the first writer who treats the 
subject of fishes in a scientific spirit. 

ArtemFsia, the name of two famous queens of antiquity. 
— I. A, Queen of Halicarnassus, who, after the death of hep 
husband Lygdamis, joined Xerxes witli five ships, and distin- 
guished herself at SaJamis (B.C. 480). — 2. A, Queen of Caria 
(died 352-350 B.C.), the sister, wife, and successor of Prince 
Mausolus, to whom she erected the splendid monument from 
which is derived the name Mausoleum (q. v.), and which was 
excavated by Newton in 1S57, 

Artenii^sia, a genus of shrubby or herbaceous greyish- 
coloured Composite plants, commonly called wormwood. A* 
Absinthium, or common wormwood, was well known to the 
ancient Greeks as a medicinal plant ; they called it Apsinthion, 
This, as well as other species, possesses aromatic, bitter, and tonic 
properties, and is used as a stomachic, and also os a vermifuge. The 
flower-stalks and heads of a number of species of A. are sold as 
wormseed, and are powerful anthelmintics. They are principally 
imported from the l.evant. The Chinese prepare moxa from 
A, Moxa, which produces a sore when burned on the skin, on 
the same principle as a blister. The bitter aromatic extrait 
d absinthe is manufactured from a species of A. growing in Swit- 
zerland. It is much used in France, and forms an agreeable 
stomachic. A* Abrotanum is the shrub called southernwood or 
* old man ’ in gardens. Sprigs of this plant are often placed in 
wardrobes to prevent clotlics being destroyed by moths, it being 
very obnoxious to insects. A. Dtacunndus, the estragon or 
tarragon of Siberia, has a peci liar aromatic taste, without the 
bitterness which characterisies the other species. It is used as a 
pickle, and to flavour fish-sauces and vinegar. A, vulgaris is a 
common British plant called mugwort. 

Artereot'omy is culling into an artery, .so as to permit an 
effusion of blood. It is now veiy rarely, if ever, practised in 
medicine. 

Ar'teriea, Diseases of. A. are liable to various diseases, 
of which the following are the chief : — 

1. Atheromatous degeneration, — This is a variety of fatty de- 
generation in which the muscular coats are chiefly involved. It 
may lead to rupture of the wall of the vessel, and effusion of 
blood into the brain, or other important organ. 

2. Calcareous degeneration, — In this condition, which may be 
preceded by atlieroina, the wall of the vessel becomes brittle by 
the deposition of earthy salts in its coats, or in the fatty matter 
formed by previous fatty change. It frequently commences in the 
internal coat of the huger vessels. This condition may also lead 
to sudden rupture. 

3. Amyloid degeneration, — ^This consists in the formation of a 
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or fttarchy^ike matter, which becomes dif^sed through the 
' coats of the vessel. It occurs chiefly in the middle coats of tlie 
smaller A., the walls of which become thickened. See Amyloid 
Degeneration. This state of the A. is usually associated with 
similar morbid clumges in oilier important structures, such as the 
kidn^ or liver. 

4. ArtetiiiSf or inflammation of the A., is a very rare disease 
ill the acute form, but it may follow surgical operations. 

5. Aneurism, — Dilatation of one or more of the coats of on 
artery. See Aneurism. 

6. IVoufuis , — When an artery is accidentally cut, the blood, of 
a scarlet colour, escapes in a series of jets which correspond to 
tlie contractions of the heart. Haemorrhage from a large artery 
is rapidly fatal unless arrested. Should such an accident occur, 
pressure must instantly be made on the side of the wound next 
the heart, so as to compress the artery. A light ligature may be 
applied, so as to surround the limb. To efiect complete stoppage 
of haemorrhage, the artciy must cither be tied by a ligacure (a 
proceeding requiring surgical assistance), or pressure made on the 
bleeding wound by a series of small compresses made of cotton 
or lint, so arranged as to have the smaller next the woimd, larger 
ones over tliese, and so on, the whole being firmly secured by a 
bandage. For the different modes of arresting hsemorrliagc, see 
HiEMORRIIAGE. 


Ar'texy. The arteries are vessels which carry the blood out- 
wards from the direction of the heart towards the fieripliery of 
the body. They terminate in the capillaries, from which origi- 
nate the veins. The name A. was given by the ancients to 
these vessels because they were then supposed to contain air — ^an 
error exploded by Galen. As an A. is traced outwards, it is 
found to give off branches, usually at an acute angle with the 
main trunk ; but occasionally an A. divides into several bmnehes 
nt once, none of which are so large in calibre as the main trunk. 
When arteries unite, they are said to anastomose. Arteries usually 
pursue a straight course, but llicy arc sometimes tortuous, as in 
the case of the spermatic arteries in the ass, bull, or ram. Such 
a tortuous arrangement must impede slightly the velocity of the 
current of blood, and also admit of a considerable amount of 
movement or stretching. The larger arteries are highly ela»;tic, 
while the smaller have less elasticity but more contiar/Jh'v 
'fhis will be understood after considering their sbucUirc /»'• 
arteries, except the very smallest, have tliree coats, named, froji 
their relative position, internal, middle, ami cxtcnial. i. 'i'lic 
internal fe formed of a la)^cr of epithelium (sometimes leiined 
endothelium, and continuous with the capillaries), lying upcm two 
layers of elastic tissue, one of which is ] Perforated by numerous 
apertures, and is therefore called the Jenestrated or window -like 
layer, while the other consists of fibres and bands of elastic 
tissue arranged longitudinally. 2. The middle coat consists of 
involuntary muscular fibre arranged circularly round the vessel. 
In the larger arteries this coat is arranged in layers scparatecl by 
thin septse of connefctive or elastic tissue, and the elastic tissue 

J ircdominates, whereas in the small w, the muscular layer is free 
rom these septa:, and, relatively to ihe calibre of the vessel, is 
very much thicker, Ibis anatomical difference explains the high 
degree of elasticity of the larger, and the great contractile power 
of the smaller. 3. The external coat consists of an inner layer of 
elastic tissue, and an outer of white connective tissue. 

Arteries are supplied witli ffiinute capillaries, and with nerves. 
The nerves belong chiefly to the .sympathetic system of nerves, 
which, by acting on the muscular fibres, keep the vessel in a 
state of partial contraction. Sec SYMrATiiETic System. The 
special vital property of arteries is contractility, dependent on 
the muscular coat above described. See Capillaries, Circu- 
lation, Veins. 


Artebian Wells, so named from the district of Artois, in 
France, uliere they were ^st made, are perpendicular borings 

into the ^nmd, thixiugU which 
water rises from various depths 
to the surface of the soil. Their 
action is due to the well-known 
hydrostatic law that water con- 
' stantly endeavours to’^cek its 
own level. Suppose there be 
th rcc contiguous strata of earthy 
materia], the lowest and uppermost ones, such as clay, being im- 
pervious, or nearly so, to water, while the middle layer, such os 
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chalk, pennits water to.perodlate with ease through it If these 
strata are bent into % eop-shape, so that the edge of the middle 
one crops out of the surface, obviously Water will be collected 
between the two impervious layers, and will exert a strong upward 
pressureuponthe lower side of the upper of theseimperrious strata. 
Accordingly, if we bore a hole through this top layer, the water 
will ascend, and endeavour to attain the level the water at the 
edges. A. W. are said to have been long known to Chinese. 
The Austrians have used them for hun£eds of years ; they are 
numerous in and about London, those which form the oma* 
mental fountain in Trafalgar Square descending to a depth of nearly 
400 feet ; while that of Grenelle, in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
has the extraordinary depth of 1800 feet. Algeria has been cdso. 
greatly benefited by such borings ; and there seems reason to 
hope that these may yet change parts of the African deserts into 
beautiful oases. Tbe temperature of the water thus obtained is 
found to increase with the depth, thus affording a powerful argu- 
ment in favour of the interior heat of tlie earth. 

Art'evelde, Jacob or Jacmart van, a popular leader in 
the early part of the 14th c., was a brewer of Ghent. He sided 
w'ilh England against France, in op])osition to the French noblesse 
of Flanders, whom he defeated and compelled to evacuate the 
city. For nine years he exercised sovereign power, proving him- 
self in the main to be a bold and adroit leader ; but his proposal 
that the Black I'rince, son of Edward III. of England, should be 
chosen governor of Flanders, caused an insurrection in Ghent, in 
which A. was killed, July 19. 1345- His son Philip, at the hettd 
of the Ghentese, gained a great victory over Count Louis of 
Flanders at Bruges (13S1), and was ninned Regent of Flanders ; 
but after many further successes, he was defeated and .slain at 
Rosbeke, November 27, 1382. Full of striking incident, his life 
has been the subject of several dramas, the best of which is 
Henry Taylor’s Philip van A. (Loud. 1846.) 

Art Exhibitions owe their establishment to the necessity 
of publicly displaying works of art, for the purposes at once of 
obtaining purchasers for the same, and of fostering public taste. 
After the time when a middle class sprang up through the ex- 
tcn'Jion of commerce and manufactures in the different countries 
Eur/pc, the patrcmagi; of art was no longer confined to eccle- 
I '.‘Slid*, and nobles, whose pictures remained accessible 

to tlu' puhlL in churches and palaces, but was assumed by a vast 
class of mtTcbants and burghers. These adorned their private 
!iouses \\ith pictures, which exercised little or no influence on 
jjublic taste, and rei^ered the establishment of A. E. necessaiy. 
A. F, are collections of wen tc ‘ainting and sculpture belong- 
ing t , to the nation, as in * ^..,imanent exhibitions, National 
Gallery, South KensingtOi. iviusciim, &c. ; (2) to private indi- 
viduals, from whojr- tlie works are obtained for exhibition on loan, 
as in the case of occasional exhibitions — as the Manchester Art 
Exhibition, the Exhibitions of National Portraits, and in a num- 
ber of instances in the Galleiy of the Royal Scottish Acadei^, 
See, ; or (3) to the artists who painted them, and who thus offer 
them for sale to the public. In the various annual A. E., the 
vast majority of the works exhibited belong to the class last 
enumerated. Besides the permanent A. E. of London, which 
have considerably increased within recent years — the last estab- 
lished being that of the Bethnal Green Museum — and the 
National Galleries at Edinburgh and Dublin, there are annual 
A. E. at Manchester, laverpool, Birmingham, Glasgow, and 
Edinburgh ; and at Cambridge, Coventry, Nottingham, Sheffield, 
and other towns, there are galleries in connection with the local 
schools of art In France there are about 100 towns which 
have public galleries of art ; and in Germany and Austria they 
arc also very numerous. The Royal Commission of 1866 estab- 
lished in the clearest manner that it was to the A, £. of the 
country that the improvement of the public taste in art is due, 
especially to the Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, and to the 
most successful Manchester Exhibition of 1857, The first exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy took place in 1769, when few works 
were exliihitcd ; while in that of 1875 there were exliibit^ 1408 
works by 835 artists, and the receipts of the season, from the 
payments of visitors, realised an immense sum. Similar pro- 
gress is seen in the northern part of the island. The first exhi- 
bition of the Royal Scottish Academy took place in 1826, when 
there were 178 works, by 27 contributors; tliat of 1875 con- 
tained 1029 works^ by 439 artists. In both exhibitions a fair 
proportion of the pictures were sold. 
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ThU is n term usually understood as denoting a 
chronic or vibaeute inflammation of the fibrous textures of a jomt, 
or of the fibrous coverings of muscles, d^endent on the presence 
in the blood of an excess of uric acid. This form of the aflection 
is known as gout See Gout. The tenn is also applied to 
rheumatic afiections of the joints, in which, however, there is no 
permanent deposit It also denotes in recent nomenclature 
a remarkable disease often called rheumatic gout, chronic 
rheumatic A., rheumatoid A., or chronic osleo-A., in which 
there is pain, swelling, contractiun, and stiffness of the joints and 
limbs. In severe cases of this kind the joint is entirely destroyed. 
The fibrous textures surrounding it become thick, the cartilage 
covering the bones is absorbed, and the heads of the bonc& 
become enlarged from new ossific deposit The causes of this 
disease are not known. The only treatment beneficial is such 
as promotes the general health and the nutrition of the body. 
No drugs appear to have tlie slightest effect 

Arthro'dla, a term first employed by an anatomist called 
Winslow, to denote a joint admitting of only a very slight 
degree of movement. 

ArthroTogy is that department of anatomy which treats of 
the structure and functions of joints or articulations. 

Arthrop'oda. Tlie higher group of the Annulosa (see Ar- 
I ticulata), in which jointed limbs, articulated to the body, are 
f^resenU The Arthropodous Annulosa include four classes : Tlxe 
insects, Arachnida (q. v.) (spiders, scorpions), Myriapvda 
(q. V.) (centipedes), and Crustuc^n (u. v.) (crabs, lobsters, Ac.). 
The body, as in all Anii'dosi\ ^ orsists of numerous joints or 
‘somites ^arranged along a axis. Kach joint usually 

bears a pair of appendages, i'-j: skni is gonerally hardened by 
deposits of horny or limy matt 'jr, 'l‘he liead consists generally 
of six segments, and of ne\ei lc**s liian four, orvibratilc 

filaments are developed in any of the j\, 'i hv'. breathing is by 
gills, air-tubes {tratkac), or i)Uiui<uuLry s.-cs. "i tie heai*t lies un 
the back or dorsal aspect, and gruorally consists of an enlarged 
contractile cliamber or cavity, wliicU ina> be provided with 
valves. 

Arthur and Arthu^rian Romaaot A., a British 
warrior who flout ished in the 6ih c , but who-*' ’•* *ory has 
been so distorted by fable and romance that d is b nt*' possible 
to feel sure of his existence. The earliest mention o( liirn is 
made by the Welsh bards, that is if V'c accept I he artiquitv 
assigned to their poems — an antiquity which, ilunigh assailed by- 
Stephens and Nash, is, in n modified i y, Skilfully, and it seems 
to us successfully, defended by Sl:enc. j n these poe? *Ai ihw ys* 
appears as the Gulcdig^ { * niihlary leader ’) of the Bj itons— a huoic 
rince, who successfully battles with heathen Piets and Saxmi'., 
ut whose origin and hisloiy are entirely free from any obscuring 
halo of romance or magic. It is considered by some critics to 
be a fatal objection to his historical reality that neither Bede 
(who wrote in the 8th c.) nor tlie C/i ronicte {hc^un in the 9th) 
mentions his name ; but it may be answered thru Bede’s silence 
extends to the century in which A. is believed .o have flourished, 
and that the ChroKicle concerns itself mainly with the struggles of 
the Britons and English S. of the Humber, while the exploits 
of the British prince were performed in a region far to the N. 
and W. This is, in fact, Skene’s contention, and whether his 
critical analysis of tlie so-called Nennius produce conviction or 
not, it is imppssible not to admire the ingenuity and consistency 
of his argument. After the Welsh bards, Nennius, whose name 
was latterly given to tlie work known as the Jlistorm Britonum, 
and who flourished in the Stli c., is the oldest authority on the sub- 
ject of A. In the fiftieth chapter of this work wc read : ‘ Tunc 
A., pugnabat contra illos (f.^., Saxones) in illis diebus cum regibus 
Britannorum, sed ipse dux erat bdlorumi The writer then pro- 
ceeds to mention the twelve battles in which A. vanquishes his 
foes. A minute examination of the chapter lias led Skene to the 
conclusion that the popular notion of A. as a prince of S. Wales, 
derived from Geoffrey of Monmouth and the later romances, is 
incorrect, and that in all probability he was a Cumbrian or 
Strathclyde Briton, an hypothesis fortified by numerous tradi- 
tions in the W. and centre of the country now called Scotland. 
We are disposed to accept Skene’s conclusion that ‘ the A. of 
Nennius is the historical A. ’ After Nennius, there is a silence in 
litemture regarding A. for upwards of 400 years. During that 
period vast changes had taken place in Western Europe, and, 


above alj, the belief in the marvellous and the sopematural had 
received an enormous development Nowhere is this more wildly 
visible than in the stoiy of A. as moulded anew by the brilliant but 
credulous genius of Geoffrey of Monmouth. In his Histaria 
Britonum we see the origin of that A. R. which fed the wonder 
of the middle ages. To what extent it is a creation of the Welsh 
archdeacon’s patriotic imagination, it is impossible to say; 
but while we may suspect his declaration tliat he only translated 
his Historia into Latin out of ‘a very ancient book in the British 
tongue,’ it is not an irrational supposition that it contains, besides 
the splendid additions of liLs own invention, the gathered riches 
of centuries of legend, both Armoricaii and British. The 
appearance of Geoffrey’s work (appropriately dedicated to the 
Earl of Gloucester, son of Henry I. by the daughter of Rhys 
ap Tewdwr, the last prince of S. Wales) marks the transference 
of tlie A. R. from Cumbria to S. Wales, and the beginning of 
that phantasmagoria of fiction from whuh all traces of historical 
truth c| even of verisimilitude utterly vani.sh. Henceforth the 
romancers of the middle ages, whetlier in verse or prose, revel 
in the description of gorgeous scenes and incredible exploits. 
The simple Cnledig of the Welsh bards, and the dux hcllorum of 
Nennius, is transformed by Cieofiu y into a world-famous mon- 
arch, who, after vanqui:>hing the Saxons, Scots, and Piets at 
home, makes victorious cx]>edilioiiS abroad, successively reduces 
Ireland, Iceland, Gothland, the Orkneys, Norway, Dacia, 
Aquitaine, and Gaul, while in a gicat battle in the valley ol 
Sucsia he inflicts a trcnicndous defeat on the Romans, though 
they are supported by the forces of every Eastern king whom 
Gccjffreys nici.oo’-y 01 imagination can summon to their help. 
We now lea.n > 1 ilu: fiist time that his father was IJther Pen- 
dragon, and hii*nvoiher Igerna, wife of Gorlois, Duke of Corn- 
wall. Merlin not play any part in the reign of A., but in 
those of Ambjosiu'i Aurclianus and Ulhei lie figures as the 
prince of iimgiii.ui.s, and A. himself, acconimg to Geoflrey, owed 
ills existence to his medicinal enchantments. A.’s somewhat 
mysterious fate was lirought about, we are told, by the treachery 
of his neiihcw Modici (tbe Medraut of the Welsh bards), 
who, dtinng his absence lu Italy, had seduced his wife Guaii- 
humara, raised ; levoU, and summoned the heathen Saxons 
to hi!» aid. A., mortally ^vounded in battle, was carried to the 
Ldc id Av.ilk'o to i»e licalcd of his n<tmuls, and there Geoffrey 
.caves bh/i. ‘.'uii-i-; i)w uci\ .'wo ccminics (13th and 14th) the 
A. I'b oon*i’. i*v ti} gro V llovu;^li ail Latin Christendom, until it 
b(- -iinidy j :,\ nunur of mcdiitval chivalry — of its 

'».ndernfSo, .aipes -‘jiiort, piC-fv, and licence. New char- 
acters, unknown i> f Icoih cy, j H' lufrodured, legends that had 
oiiginally no conruciKtu wuh A. sn: woven iuLo the many- 
colouicd wrb of the A. R., siith us the ^»aint.Iy legend of the 
Holy Grail, which first becomes Arthurian in t' e Quest, the 
witcheries of Vivien, and the sloiy of Lancelot of "he Lake. All 
the sidciidours of Oriental fancy thathad reached the West through 
the influence of the Crusades, the Moors of Spain, and the cease- 
less action of liteiature, arc seen shining in the Ailhurian poems 
of the troitvcres of France ami England, and the minnhingers of 
Germany. At least six different romances are included in the 
Arthurian cycle : (1) The romance of A. himself, including the 
Mort or Dratli of A.; (2) iMeiJin (q. v.) ; (3) Lancelot of the 
Lf.kc (q. V.); (4) The Holy Crail (q. v.) ; (5) The Quest of 
the Holy Grail ; (6) TrisUam and Yscult (q. v.). Finally, the 
romance passed into piose in the 15th c., and in an English 
form was printed by Caxton in 14^5, from a compilation made 
by Sir Thomas Malory in 1461. "I'his is the easy source from 
which I'cnnyson has drawn not a litile of the spirit, the colour- 
ing, incidents, and the language of his famous Idylls, The best 
i edition is that edited for the Library of Old En^ish Authors by 
Wright (1866), from the text of the latest black-letter edition of 
1634- It is horn Malory that English readers have long derived 
Ihcir idea of A. as a peerless prince, presiding over a court of 
I fair women and biave men, and Khe<Uing a kind of celestial in- 
fluence upon his times by his uiiblenu.shed virtue and unrivalled 
I magnanimity, till the infidelity of Guinevere and the perfidy of 
I l.ancclot dissolved, as with fatal sorcery, the whole beauty and 
strength of the noble companionship. It is certainly not a little 
remarkable that a British prince, whose name was beneath the 
notice of contemporary history, and the earliest records of whom 
are meagre and indefinite, should have had the fortune in later 
ages to become mpre illustrious in romance than Charlemagne 
faunself. Perhaps the true explanation of the phenomenon may 
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be tlkat the Norman ffwtvires who first to moke jthe story 
iamoos in the West, took all the more wilanMy to a hero whom 
tradition represented as the implacable foe of the English race, 
and whose victories were grateful to the descendants of the 
warriors that conquered at liastings. See Turner’s History of 
the Anglo-Saxons ed. 1852) ; Grasse's Grosse SagenhreUe 
des Mittelalters (Leipz. 1842); Stephens’ Literature of the Kymry 
(1849) ; Nash’s Taliessin; or, The Bards and Druids of Britain 
(1858) ; Skene's Four Ancient Books of iVales (Edinb. 1868) ; 
and Glennie’s Arthurian Localities (1869). 

Arthur’s Seat, a picturesque hill overlooking Edinburgh to 
the S. £. It is 822 feet high, and commands a magniHcent pro- 
spect. The chief rock is trap, which in vast tabular masses has 
broken through the Carboniferous strata, and frequently encloses 
portions of hardened sandstone. Salisbury Crags, avast crescent 
of rugged cliflis from 60 to 80 feet high, crown a steep hill about 
500 tcct in height to the N. of A. S., and overhang the older 
part of Edinburgh. The upper part of A. S. is formed oP basalt, 
as are also die angular columns called * Samson's Ribs,* on the 
W. side. If Skene’s interpretation of the chmjter in Nemiius 
relatiug to A. S. be correct, it was the scene of that monarch’s 
elevendi battle, and preserves in its name a memory of the event 
See The Four Ancient Books of IVales, p. 57. 

Ar'tiehoke, the common name for Cynara Scolymus, a 
hardy, perennial, thistle-looking plant, belonging to the order 
CompositcB, It is a native of Barbaiy and the S. of Europe, 
and has long been cultivated for the sake of its excellent flower 
receptacle, called the ‘choke,’ and the bases of the fleshy 
flower scales, which are used as a vegetable. They have a very 
delicate and agreeable flavour, and are much used on the Con- 
tinent, being cooked in a variety of ways. 'I'he heads of flowers, 
when young, are used for pickling. Its flowers curdle milk like 
rennet, and the plant is said to furnish a good yellow dye. The 
Cardoon (q. v.) is a closely allied species* The Jerusalem A. 
(q. V.) belongs to a different genus. 

Ayticle (Lat, articulus, Gr. arthron, a joint). The Greek 
grammarians correctly used this grammatical term, because their 
A. really served as a ‘joint’ uniting several words together; 
the Ijilins, who had no A, in their language, applied the 
term more loosely to any short word, whether verb, conjunction, 
or pronoun ; but EngUidimen have no excuse now for retaining 
it, because their ‘a^ or ‘an* and ‘the* have no articulating 
power. Formerly it was different, at least as far as the A. ‘ the^ 
IS concerned, which, in the earliest English, could be used os a 
relative pronoun, like the modem German das, and therefore 
had an articulating power. The best English grammars now 
discard the name A. from the parts of speech, and consider ‘ a ’ 
or * an ’ and ‘ the * to be still what they were in the beginning, 
the former [dn, ‘ one ') a numeral, and the latter {that, ‘ that ’) 
a demonstrative adjective. 

Ar’tioles, The Six, were passed through Parliament in the 
year 1539, in the reign of lienry VIII., when the king had be- 
come reactionaiy in religion. 'I’hey are as follows : (i ) That tire 
Eucharist was really the present natural body and blood of 
Christ ; (2) that the Communion under both kinds was not ne- 
cessary to salvation ; (3) that priests could not by the law of God 
marry; (4) that vows of chastity, whether in man or woman, 
priest, monk, or nun, mlist be observed ; (5) that private masses 
must be retained as essential ; (6) that the use of auricular con- 
fession is er^dient and necessary. They were subsequently 
called the ‘Bloody Statute,’ because the pciiallics attacned to 
their contravention sent many persons to the stake, 

Ax'ticles, The Thirty -nine, is the name given to the Con- 
fession of Faith of the Church of England. The first attempt at 
a Protestant Confession was made in 1536 by Henry VIII., who 
prescribed what doctrines should be taught in the Church. 
According to which mslructions, the Scriptures and the ancient 
creeds were made the standards of faith ; the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith was set forth ; four of the seven Roman CathoHc 
sacraments were left out ; purgatory was left doubtful ; but tran- 
substantiation, auricu^ confession, and the worship of saints 
and images were retained. The above, in substance, was what 
was enforced by tlie Bloody Statute passed in 1539, which re- 
mained in force till the end of Henry’s reign. Under Edward 
VL Clangor and Ridley drew up a -confession of faith {1551), 
which, being approved by a commission of divines and the king, 


was pnbUdied in fo]rty 4 wo srtictes. This honfeftaion, however, 
does nc^ seem to have been approved by Convocaiiom and was 
not ra^ed by Parliament, although the king ordered it to be 
subscribed by all cleigymen, schombnasters, and churchwardens. 
But immediately after its publication Edward died ; and one of 
the first acts of the Convocation summoned with Mary’s 
Parliament, was to declare that these forty-two articles had not 
been set forth by the agreement of that House, and that they did 
not agree thereto. A new confession for the Refoimed Church 
was drawn up by Parker, Cramner’s successor in^e see of 
Canterbury (1559), under Elizabeth. For this purpose he * re- 
vised tlie forty-two articles of Edward VI., rejecting four en- 
tirely, substituting four in their place, and altering seventeen 
others. By Convocation (1562), the tliirty-ninth, mrtieth, and 
forty-second were rejected altogether ; and thus the number was 
reduced from forty-two to thirty-nine. When they were printed, 
the twenty-ninth was omitted ; but it was restoi^ in 1571, in 
which year they were ratified by Parliament, and finally accepted 
as a fair declaration of the doctrine held by the Churclu 

Ar'ticles of War are regulations for the government of the ' 
army, including the forces in India, for the marine forces, and 
for the navy. 

Articles of War for the Army are issued under the authority of 
the annual Mutiny Act (q. v. j. The operation of these laws is 
confined to militaiy offences, and in no way exempts the officer 
or soldier from the jurisdiction of the civil courts of the country ; 
and in the event of a collision between the military and civil laws, 
the latter is supreme. The A. of W. relate to the duties of the 
soldier, to military offences, and to military rank. These articles 
issue directly from the crown. 

Articles of War for the Marine Forces. — These articles are 
framed under the authority of another Mutiny Act, relating solely 
to the marines. They do not issue directly from tlie crown, but 
from the authority of the I.urd High Admiral, or that of tlie com- 
missioner for executing the duties of that office. The marines 
are subject to these articles only when on shore. At sea they 
are under the A. of W, for the Navy, 

Articles of War for the Navy. — These are not framed under 
the authority of the Mutiny Act, but under that of the Naval Dis- 
cipline US 66 ) Act. I'hey arc, in the letter, eminently severe ; 
but, by the superior officers and naval courts, they are usu- 
ally leniently and wisely administered. 

ArticulaUa, a name sometimes used synonymously with , 
the newer term Annt^fosa to indicate a sub-kingdom or primary ■ 
division of the animal world. The sub-kingdom is represented by 
worms, insects, centipedes, spiders, &c., and crustaceans. In 
all the body is composed of a series of joints or somites arranged 
in a longitudinal manner ; hence the names ‘ A.* and ‘ Annuiosa,' j 
meaning ‘jointed.’ The outer skin may be horny or calcareous, 
and to the hard investment, when present, the muscles are at- 
tached. The heart, when developed, invariably lies in the 
dorsal or back region ; the digestive system runs tlirough the , 
middle of the body ; and the nervous system exists typically as a | 
double chain of nerve-knots or ganglia, lying on tne floor or 
ventral aspect of the body. The oesophagus or gullet pierces 
the nerve-chain at the anterior extremity of the body. The 
limbs are developed in pairs, and when present, are turned 
towards the nervous side or front of the body. The A. are 
divisible into ihQ Afiarthrofoda, or Lower A., represented by 
the various kinds of worms ; and into the Arthropoda (q. v.), 
or Higher A., represented by Insects, Myriapoda, Aracknida 
(q. V.), and Crustacea. The Anarthropoda possess no jointed 
limbs, the Arthropoda being provided with these appendages. 

Axtic'ulate SoimcU. See Letters. 

Artifi'cial Hori'zon is obtained by means of a perfectly 
calm and plane surface of a liquid (such as mercuty) whose re- 
flectii^ power is great. In obtaining the altitude of any object 
by this means, the sextant is brought as close os possible to the 
reflecting surface, and the true and reflected images of the object ' 
are made to coincide, so tliat the true angle is evidently half tlie j 
observed angle. 

Axtifi'cial Iambs. ^'Fhese are substitutes fi>r limbs lost by 
accident or removed by operation. From the time of Ambrose 
Pai;(f, in the middle of the i6th c., mechanicians have devoted 
much skill to the constructiou of artificial arms, hands, legs, and 
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ivoyi mui A G 6 tz von Berlidiingen, hy which lie could wield 
u tiMd, wui thtee oounde m we^t In the bcshming of the 
pnpent castii]i7f Beilin!^ of Bedin, constructed, of lifter materials, 
aha^ whldt mid sebeuld return an object, such aa doth, a 
hat, A* pen, Sboe that tune many improyements have been 
c^mdled^ and mdtkm has been secured m the dbow, wnst, and 
fiflgcrs, so that hands are now made by which a slass may be 
ffaued to the lips, or a pm pidced from the ground. The best 
stump for the attadunent of an artificial ann and hand mdudes 
two^hirds of the foreann. For details see a Manual of Ortko^ 
fraoj^^ Heather Bigg, ad ed , London, 1869, pp. 134-160. 

With regard to the Tower limb, the first pomt ot importance is 
the nature of the stump, because on it rests the weight of the 
body when tihe limb is used. In amputation above the knee, the 
Vbcmh €d stump most convenient for an artificial legis two«thirds 

tne thigh. In amputation bdow the knee, the stump should 
not be worter than one third of the leg By careful arrange* 
ments, however, an artificial leg may be i^apted to a stump only 
a few indies m length. In the language of orthopraxy, the part 
of the artificial leg which receives the stump is termed the bucket, 
the bolts ore the vanous centres which fix the ports of the leg 
together, and around which there is axial motion ; while the 
springs may be regarded as da&tic motor appliances for regulat 
mg the action of the ankle and toe jomts. The simplest form of 
leg 18 the common pin leg used by the poor, which consists of a 
bucket and a pm which reaches to the ground Another form 
IS Ihe box leg, such as is worn by pensioners, and is suitable for 
amputations below the knee It consists of a trough to receive 
the knee, a pm to stretch from the trough to the ground, and a 
shaft to fix it to the wearer's body. There are numerous other 
contrivances for obtaining movement at the knee and ankle. 
The chief of these are the Anglesea leg, contrived by the late 
Marquis of Anglesea, the Palmer leg, and Dr Bl/s leg The 
latter is an admirably constructed artificial leg, admitting of rota 
bon and lateral action of the ankle joint, and having a self- 
acting spring m the knee joint which urges the leg forward m 
walking, hor details see Heather Bigg, pp 6i6*-623. 

Artillery is a term used with a vancty of significations 
(1) It denotes cannon or other ordnance , (2) the shot and shell 
along with the cannon ; (3) the body of men who manage the 
cannon , (4) both the cannon and the men h or a descnption of 
the laiger pieces of ordnance, see the article Cannon JOgutp^ 
mentoj A comprises the personnel, matlrtef, and transport I he 
different kmds of cqi^ment are divided into Batteries (q v } for 
more convenience The battery is the tactical unit of A 

Artilleiy Corps, first recognised as a distmct part of an army 
by Gustavus Adolphus, now occupy with all European nations as 
important a place as mfierntry and cavalry. They are divided mto 
laim-A. and manne-A , the former compnsmg field, garrison, 
and siege A., of which the field- A is subdivided into horse and 
foot, and also mto light, heavy, and reserve A Military opinion 
has vaned as to the number of guns which should accompany 
an armv in the fidd, but since the Franco German war of 1870 
— ^whicn was essentially a war of A — ^most authorities are agreed 
that diere should be four field guns for every 1000 mfantiy, and 
five or BIX horse- A. guns for every 1000 cavalrv This propor- 
tion, however, necessarily varies according to the nature of the 
countary and the means of transport 

Armlay, Park ^ is a term used to denote all appurtenances. 


XXV. In 1795 the hmtm Freadb adiool, the Polytechnic^ 
was established. Gelrmanjr hae its molt important sdiool at 
Berhn ; and Russia, Austxu, and Italy have also thoroughly* 
equipp^ institudons for A. instruction. The great A. sdiool of 
England is the Royal Mihtaiy Academy at Woolwich, which 
possesses twenty two professors and instnictovs. The students 
enter between the ages of seventeen and twenty, and are recruited 
by competitive examination. In connection with die Woolwich 
Academy are some subordinate institutions, sudi tt the V^pas^ 
ment of A. Studies, and the Stkool of Gunnerp at Shoebuiyness. 
See Lieutenant-Colonel Owen's Modern ArtuUry (LoncL iSyi)* 

ArtiU'ery Company, Honourable, the oldest existing 
volunteer corps in England, dates as far back as the Itign of 
Henry VIII In 1537 that monaich granted power to three 
persons, who were nominated * Overseers of the Science of ArtiU 
lery,' to establish such a company lor the piactice of shootbiji; 
both wih bow and arrow and fitearins James 1 and Charles L 
successively ensured the preservation of shooting and shooting- 
grounds about London for the A C ; and in 1638 the corpo- 
ration of I ondoii piesented to the company the artiUery-grounda 
near Mooriields tor military exercise The company has never 
experienced actual warfatc, but in 17S0, during the Gordon riots. 
It successfully defended the Bank of England from the atta^ of 
the No Popery rabbit I he members are elected by ballot, and 
pay an annual subscription of one guinea, besides fumishmg 
themselves with the necessary dress and accoutrements. The 
corps IS made up of ten companies six of which are infantry, one 
gienadiei, one artillery, one nile, and one light infantry. Since 
18 19 the cro\ n has apj ointed the officers bee RaikcsVi Hutgrf 
if the II A C (vol 1 1878) 

Artillery, Boyal Kegunent of, the collective name for 
the whole A of the Biitish aim), which consists of two parts, 
namely, the Royal A and the Royal Horse-A It was first 
ioimcd during the icign of Queen Anne , and though greatly 
increased since that time, and now forming quite an army in 
Itself, It h IS always constituted but one regiment This is dif- 
ferent fiom tlie arrangements picvaihng m Germany, France, 
Russia, and othci gitat powers, where the A foice is divided 
mto numcious regiments The foci A of the British army con- 
sists of k avy and hf^kt A , the foimtr for sisge-work or the 
defence of fortified places, the latter for field-work. The horse- 
A accompanies the cavalry, and is piovided with much lighter 
guns llie foimcr is divided into biigadcs (Nos. I to 25) , the 
nttei into six brigades, named accutding to the fiist letters of 
the alphabet The ainiy estimate*^ of 1874-75 show for the 
hon;e A a force of 5711 men, of which 242 are commissioned 
officers, and foi the foot A a foice of 29,055, of which X159 
aie commissioned officcis, thus indicating a total fo ce of 34,7^1 
In 1877 It was resolved to reoiganise the * regiment * by grouping 
the battenes irrespective oi the brigade system. 

Ariiodao'tyla, a section of Ungulate or Hoofed nuad* 
rupeds, represented by the hippopotami, the swine, and all 
ruminants, and characterised by the fact that the included 


and men> together with the necessary smiths, armourers, wheel- 
wrights, and other meclianics and labourers In battle or siege 
the park of A. is protected from the enemy s fire , and its position 
18 alVrays diosen with a view to easy access Tools and mstru- 
mente for fifdd purposes, such as mtrcn^ing and pioneering, 
are placed nearest the fidd of action , whue the laboratories fox 
the prepamtioii of shot, shell, and other ammunition are at a 
greater distanoe. 

ArhUery^ Schools of are institutions for the instruction of 
officers tn the tactics and art of A. war|||fe Thr first school for 
this purpose was estahhshed by the Venetians m the beginning 
of the i 6 th a j and soon alter similar sdiools were founded af 
Boigos and m Simly by Charles V., and in France by Louis 
24 


rupeds, represented by the hippopotami, the swine, and all 
ruminants, and characterised by the fact that the included 
animals possess an even number of toes — two or four. The 
third toe on each foot forms a pair with the fourth toe The 
vertebree of the bark and loins (aorsal and lumbar) collectively 
number nineteen. When horns exist, they are mvoriably deve- 
loped i\\ pairs. The stomach is generally of complex or com- 
pound nature The A are divided into the Omnwora (hippo- 
potami and swine) and Kuminantia (sheep, oxen, deer, ante- 
Icpcs, camels, giraffes, &c ) 

Artooarpa oese, an order of Dicotyledonous plants found in 
tropica^ countries, and abound in a milky juice. The genus 
Artocarpus is the type of the order. A tnetsa is the Bread-fruit 
(q. V ) of the South Sea Islands ; and A. tntegnfoiia, the Jack 
(q V ) of the Indian Aichipelago, which is a ffivounte food among 
the natives Calaciodendron uule is called Polo de Vaea, or cow- 
tree, in Demerara, from its nutritive juice being used as milk 
Antians toxteana is the source of the famous poison called 
Bohun or Pohon upas. See UrAS. A. sacadora » the sadn- 
tree of the W. Indies The wood of Pnwtmira Gutanmsts Is 
the snake wood or letter-wood of Demerara. The seeds of 
many of the A. are eaten. Brostptum eshcasirum yields bread- 
nuts, which axe a niitnUotts and agreeable food when boiled or 
roasted. 
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ilLxtdiij ^former province in the K. W. of Fniwe^ now chlefij 
tepiicc^d by the deputment of Ptt-die-Cakis* It me made 
a county in 1239 ^7 afteorwarde bdonged to the 


ceded to France in 1678. Charles Xu lor some time bore the 
title Count d’A. Arras (q* v.) was the mitaL Artesian wells 
derive their name from A., where they were Known in early times. 

Arte, Degrees in. On the institution of universities in the 
middle ages, the 'Faculty of A.' comprised the students in 
science aim philosophy, in contradistinction to those in the facul- 
ties of theology, law, and medicine. The 'A.,’ or 'liberal 
A.,’ were seven: grammar, logic, rhetoric (the 7 >nnum); music, 
arithmetic, geomdfiy, and astronomy (the Quadrivium). Or^- 
nally a teacher was a Master or Doctor, but the former term came 
to be appropiiided by the teacher in the 'A.' When it became 
necessary for eveiy teacher to establish his fitness for his office, 
euminations were instituted, the result of which was to ^lass the 
candidates in different ' grades * or ' degrees.’ The initiatoxy de- 
gm of JSachtlor (q. v.) was instituted ^ Gnegoiy IX. (1227-^.1 )• 
master^ who had a fiirdier and higher examination to under- 
M was not only entitled but required to teadi— a practice long 
discontinued. See Degkss. 

Att Uxiions are associations for the purchase of pictures to 
be distributed by lot. They originated in Fiance early in the 
present century, and were subsequently extended to Belgium, Ger- 
many, England, America, end other countries. The first im- 
portant Art Union was that of MechUn or Malines (1811) ; but 
Munich Art Union (1823) became the model for most Continental 
institutions of the kind, though in point of importance it is now 
frr surpassed by that of DUsseldotl (1829). In England the first 
Art Union was founded at Liverpool (1834), and was followed in 
1836 by the London and Scottish A. U. In the same year appeared 
a ' tep^’ issued by a select committee of the House ot Com- | 
mons, anointed ' to inquire into the best means of extending a , 


to the * Xunst^Vereine,* or A. U. of Germany. * These associa- 
tions^ for the purchase of pictures to be distributed by lot,’ say the 
committee, 'form one ol the many instances in the present 
of the advantages of combination. "The smallness 01 the contri- 
batkai required brings together a large mass of subscribers, many 
of whom, without such a system of association, would never 
have been patrons of the arts.’ Before this committee Waagen 
Was examined, and this eminent authority on artistic matters 
hi£^v estimated the advantages conferred on the arts by such 
associations, which had prospered in Prussia since their first 
introduction there by the king and his minister Humboldt Ten 
, years after the issue of the report referred to the A. U. Act 
’ (9 and 10 Viet 48) was passed. It exempts societies which 
have been formed for the distribution of works of art from the 
operation of the Lotteiy Laws; but it was opposed by Sir R. 
Fed, who entertained great doubt whether mese A. U. had a 
tendency to encourage a high style of art. The Act might lead 
to an increased demand for inferior productions, but he did not 
tibink it would encourage any productions which might not be 
dispensed with without any great detriment to the interests of the 
arts, la June 1866 appeared the 'Report from the Select 
Committee on Art Union Laws, together with the Proceedings 
of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence, and Appendix.’ Tms 
most valuable document traces the history of the chief A. U. of 
the oouatiy, and arrives at the delibemte conclusion, on the evi- I 
dence of a number of eminent artists and other witnesses, that 
these associations are not of any real benefit to art or artists. ! 
* The tendency of A. U. has been to foster the love of chance 
aad speculation rather than to encourage liigh art.’ And while 
these institutions have failed to further the advancement of art, 
that object has been attained^ so fiir os it is possible to attain it, 
by quite, other institutions — namely, Schools of Design (q. v.) 
mi Alt Exhibitions (q. v.). 'The London Art Union, and the 
jQfiamow ^ Union, ’ says the report already named»., ' ore superior 
' to ILU the others, fiireach subscriber annually zupeives an engraving 
or bo6k qf prints to the full nominal value of his subscription.^ 
A ec^densbls profit or surplus remaining over to the ci^t of 


Alt Union it 101, TIm chiiaoe 
99 to I. In the yew ito die chanoe rnddak lAmtag % £23 
prize wus 144 to i. In ^ Shilling A-UT the finijauae value of 
prizes is from £$ up to £t$. In the Bhmhighnm SEiUing Art 
Union, the chance against wiimuig a In 1859, Wit325 

to I. The expenses of the SlulhngA.U. gmnilly t^ow up 
at least 50 per cent of their xmmies. Thd: £omn JJniOtt 
has, since its commencement, xecehred ^^386,100 in imbscrlp* 
tions, while it has given ;£’i65,697 to the puolie in prises, besides 
;f86,26o worth of engraving distributed to the subscribers. 
Shilling subscriptions to A U. were not heard of until 1858. 
The Liverpool Shilling Art Union was found to engender so 
much evil that the artists of Liverpool entirely' wifb£w from 
it Like all the other Shilling A U., it wax a tom lottery, 
worked by the secretary for his own profit The secrOtexy was 
paid 500 a year, and he also receiv^ large sums of mo ney for 
clerks and ' office expenses.’ There was no check upon the sale 
of tickets, and each prizeholder received from the secrebury i 
prize, the value of which was not more than half the amount 
supposed to have been woxl It was, moreover|: always doubtful 
whether a ticket obtained even the chance of a prize, for It coUld 
never be ascertained whether every ticket had been put into the 
wheel. The percentage of expenses to receipts in the Shilling 


never be ascertained whether every ticket had! 


: average 


A. U. was very high, amounting to as much as 50 per cent. 
The expenses consisted partly 01 commissions to agents, and 
partly of tiie cost of advertising ; they were in some measure due 
also to frauds by local i^ents. As the expenses were so great, 
it follows that the public paid twice as much for their shares as 
those shares were worth. It having clearly appeared from the 
evidence taken l^y the Royal Commission of l 856 that the 
Shilling A U. were by no means beneficial to art, and were, 
moreover, liable to gross abuses of management, certain condi- 
tions were proposed for their better regulation, but it remains to 
be seen if they will prove successful. 

Art'vin, a town in the vilayet of Trebizond, Asiatic Turkey, 
100 miles K of Trebizond, with a trade in oil, honey, wax, and 
butter. Pop. about 6500, the majority of whom acknowledge 
the authority of the Biriiop of Rome. 

AjK^um, a genus of Monocotyledonous plants of the order 
A J$M, characterised by having a large spathe enclosing the 
flowers. AH the species of A, and those of allied genera, possess 
a similar combination of acrid properties, along with starchy 
matter, which can be separated, however, from the poisonous 
matter by means of 'vater or heat. A, maculatum is a British 
species found in damp woods and 
under hedges, it is commonly called 
cuckoo-uiut, lords-and-ladies, or wake- /yy 

robin. At one time it was extensively 
cultivated in the Isle of Portland for 
the prep^tion of arrowroot, whidi VIHa 
was obtained from its corms, and sold m 

under the name of Portland arrow- ^ 

root or sago. The plant is still culti- 1 I / ^ 

vated in India for food, the acidity ^ \ l/ / 
being got rid of by boiling. In Swit- 
zerlsmd its corms are used as a substi- fl / 

tute for soap ; and in France the cos- jjU 

metic called cypress powder is pre- W . 

pared from them. A, Indimm is also J| 

cultivated in some parts of India for its • 

esculent stem and conns. A* ItalUum 
is found in the Isle of Wight. The ATfMk' 

corms of^. mofUanumaxe employed 
in India td poison tigers. A, Dracun* 
cuius or dragon-plant has a snake-like arum 
spotted stem, and is commonly culti- i ^ 

vated in British gardens as an ornamental plmit A laigeamoaiit 
of heat is given off from tlic flowers -of.. diffevemt ^ccite ^ 
during the period of flowering. ^ ' 

Ax^und^ a market town of Sussex, on the Art^ ..5 xnffei 
from its mouth, and 19 miles W. of Brighton. It Oohiim briefly 
of a long, steep street, rising to the brow of a hill crowxted^^ a 
castle, die ancient rei l ie nce of the Dnkes of Horibiki Ihe 
river is navigable for small vessels, and is here exosse^ by a 
stone bridge. There is some export trade In timto, bark, wd 
corn. Fop. (1871) csstie JU a Konnan strnetute^ 
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coven Sl emtdhee t ntoive dungeon-keep, T^w*>£ tlie 
cMvm dntxcyedt but it hM inlate yem be«i restored^ 
ud is ftiQ the Norfolk family reiidence. 

AxudoLJE^^ ArcbbirfLop of Canterbioy, second eon 
of Kieluud'vilsaiat^ Eaxl of An^el, was bom at Anmdel 
Casiki^ SoMOfy At lihe age of twenty-one be was conse- 

cnte 4 Bisium iOf Sy, in 1386 was appointed Lord Higih Chan- 
cellor ofEng^andt and was raised to die primacy in 1596. Richard 
IL, having struck a sodden blow at the party of the Duke of 
Gloucester, A, a chief supporter of the duke, was condemned 
to exile, a^ to JHome, It was A that urged Gloucester's 
n^ew, the Duke of Hereford (afterwards Heni^ IV.) to under- 
take th^ iimsion of England which resulted in the deposition 
of Rii^ard,' and in his own restoration to the see of Canter'bury 
in 1309.. He was a fierce persecutor of the ‘Wiclcliffites. The 
Act rot bumkS» heretics (DeHeretico C<mburendo)^ * the first legal 
enactment of religious bloodshed which defiled our statute-bo(^ ' 
(Green’s Short jSisiory of the English People, p. 2^8). was passed 


the translation of the Scriptuies into English. He died Feb- 
ruary to, 1413. 

ALTundel Harblea, the remains of a collection of ancient 
sculpture formed by Ihomas, Earl of Arundel, early in the 17th 
c., and presented by his grandson, afterwards Duke of Norfolk, 
to die University of Oxford in 1667. The collector-— the 
earliest liberal patron of the fine arts among the aristocracy of 
England— employed Evelyn (q. v. ) and Petty to procure for him 
the best obtamable examples of ancient arL His magnificent 
collection of sculpture, embracing 37 statues, 128 busts, 250 in- 
scribed snitibles, &c., was dis|x>sed of after his death, together with 
his other collections. 'Ilie gems were purchased in Venice for 

10,00a The A. M. bequeathed to Oxford include the * Parian 
Clironide,* fragments of an inscription in marble, said to have 
been executed at Paros, 263 B.C., and, in its complete state, 
conUunIng a record of the great events of Greek history from the 
lime of Cecrops (15S2 B.C.) to that of Idognetus (264 B.C.). 

Arun’dOi a genus of grasses. See Resd. 

Ar'we, a tributary of the Rhone, which it enters immediately 
below the Lake of Geneva, rises on Mont Blanc, and flows 
through the famous valley of Chamouni. It has a course of 50 
miles, is a violent Alpine stream (according to Coleridge 'raves 
ceaselessly’), and is liable to sadden and destructive flwxls; 

Arvio'ola, See Vole. 

Ax^yan is the name now applied to a group of languages 
and of races which formerly went under the name of Indo- 
European, or Indo-Germanic, It is derived from a Sanskrit 
word which in the later Sanskrit means 'noble,’ 'of 
a good family,’ but which was originally a national name, 
ben^ preserved in the Sanskrit name for India, Aryavarta 
('the abode of the Aryans’), and in the Zend, Aitya^ which 
in the Zend-avesta of the Zoioastrians means 'venerable,’ 
and is also the name of the people. The knowledge of the 
family relationship which exists among the difierent knguages 
belpliiging to this group we owe to the genius of Schlef;el, Hum- 
boldt, Btmp, &c«, following up the discovery by Wilkins, Jones, 
and Coleoioake, some nin^ years ago, of Sanskrit, the ancient 
sacred ktigaage of the Hindus. The di$cove|7 made by these 
men, whw so completely revolutionised the views formerly en- 
tertidned-^the ancient history of the world, was this, that Sans- 
krit, Zobd, and the languages of the Greek, Roman, Celtic, 
Teutonic, and Slavonic races were all varieties of a common 
typie, and rtood in the same relation to each other as the Ro- 
mance Jan|putges do as dialects derived from the l^tin. 'They 
aU cowxftraw the same numerals, call their individual speakers 
1^, tiie janm .|aonouns, address parents and relatives by the same 


and, darhred from fhe laa^ Italian, Skonch, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Provencal, Rumanle. 3. TeuMtkt {%) Low German, inchiding 
Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Old Saxon, 0 ^ Frisian ; (2) Old 
German; (3) Old Norse : with the adstihg forma of these three 

and Swedi^ 6. Rus^^B^^^a^F^^ Boh^^i^ 
Illyrian. 7. Lithuanian: Lettish, Om Prussian. 8. CAtic: 
Welsh, Erse or Gaelic, Manx, Breton, Comkh. 

The original home of the ancestors of the A tacea, who speke 
the primitive language from which all these cognate Ifmguages, 
with their derived dialects, sprung, is held by wvexSal consent 
to have been the plateau of Central Asia. From this reg^ the 
various tribes migrated at different times, those furthest in 
Europe probably going first, as is indicated their langoag^ 
having a fainter family likeness to the primitive than 

have those of the tribes who settled in the East The trfbes 
that remained behind split into two parts, the one going S,Ev, 
the otlAr S.W., and taking possesion of India and Petsk 
respectively. 

Arsdgna'zio, a town in the province of Vincenxa, N. 
with manufactures of wooUdis and leather, and a trade in wme 
and cattle. Coal and lime abound in the neighbourhood, and 
brickworks have also been established there, rop. 7287. 

Ab, a Roman pound ; also a bronze coin, originally weighing 


a pound, though sifterwards reduced to i-48th, and even to i-6oth 
of a pound. Its value varied from three farthings to a halfpenny, 
and the oldest form bore the figure of some animal 
whence, it is said, feeunia, money, is derived. 

A'sa, son of Abijah, and third king of Judah, sncceeded to 
the throne in 956 B.C. He was so zealous a rooter out of idola- 
try, that he deposed his grandmother Maacbah from the bnpor- 

4anf nvt/l Sal nnaiftAn rtf ^ 1rinflr*e * fnr Lavtn^ 


yativesf.py tlm mine somxes.’ The classificatioa of the languages 
thttSTOi^^ oa "by lingaists, is as fbUows : 1. The Indie, 
or SiinriariL' from which were derived the Prakrit dialects, partly 
seen in Pali, and finally corrupted into modem Hindi, Hin- 
dustani, Mahratti, Ukd Beng^ 2. frame, comprising Zend, 
Old and hEodein Pentian, Kurdie, Armenian, Ac. 3. Grieh: 
CUKuUendVodttau 4. Mie: Umbric,^ Oscan, Sal^e, Latin, 


580,000 men (according to 2 Chron. xiv. 8), with which he 
utterly routed the host of Zerali the Curfutc, who had invaded 
Judah. A peace of twenty years followed, which was broken 
lay Baasha, a kingof Israel, o^inst whom A. purchased the aid 
of Benhadad of Damascus with the treasures of the templew 
For this he was censured by the prophet Hanani. A., whose 
heart is said to have been perfect with the Lord oU his days, 
died in 916 B.a 

Aaadul'ois, a plant belonging to the genus Thapsia, of the 
natural order Umbellifer4E, a native of the S. of Europe^ 
which was valued ^ the ancients as an anti^asmodic, diuretic, 
and purgative. It is not used in modem medichie. 

Asafoe’tida, a drug formed of the concreted milky juice of 
Narthex A. (q. v.), and of that of various species of Ferula (q. ▼.)» 
two genera of Umbellifer- 
ous plants. It is imported 

from Persia and Afj^anis- ^ 

tan, and is largely used in \ jr 

medicine. It possesses NSSraWy 

stimulant and antispas- 
modic properties, and is 
employed as a stimulant 
in nystcria with excellent 
effect, and also in cases 
of flatulence and chronic 
catarrh. It has a disgust- 
ing odour, which is a seri- 
ous impediment to its use, 1 
although the Persians use 
it as a condiment, and call 
it 'food of gods,’ in strange 
contrast to ' devil’s dung,’ 
the popular name for it in Narthex asofoeticbi. 

tills country. 

▲'Wph, St, a cathedral city, near the confluence of the 
Clwyd and Elwy, in Flintshire, Wales, 15 miles N.W. of Flint. 
It stands on a slight hill, in the richly-wooded vale of Chvyd. 
The cathedral— a miniature building— was erected in 1480, on 
the site of a wooden church said to mive been founded in the 6th 
G. by Kentigem. With the Flint district bux|^ St A rttums 
one member to ParlisuuenL Pop. (zSyi) 190a 

187 
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Si A«« fom whom the place takes its nam^ is traditioitallp 
l^pcnted tohave been its first bishop, but we know alinoat nothing 
about have no proof that he is the anthoir of the 

wiitii^ attributed to him— viz., the Ordina/Hona MfcUna Saiudi 
and the VUa SancH KtnHgerm^ contained in the first 
volume of the Acta Sanctorum, 

Aaarabao'oa, the common name for Asarum Eurojfiaum, a 
plant doubtfully native in Britain, belonging to the natural order 
Arutolockiacea, Its roots and leaves are acrid and aromatic. 
Formerly A. was much used as a purgative and emetic. The 
powder^ A. is employed in crahalic snufis, to promote sneezing. 
In P^ce it is called cabaret^ from its common use by drunkards 
to produce vomiting. 

Aa'ai^iun, a genus of Dicotyledonous plants of the order 
AristoiocAuuece. A, Eurofaum is the most important species. 
See AsakabaccA. ^ 

AsImol See Axs. 

Aa'oalon, or AahTcalon, once a city of Palestine, on the 
Mediterranean, 36 miles W.S.W. of Jeru^em. Remains of the 
walls of a palace, and of some churches, still exist. Anciently 
one of the nve cities of the lords of the Philistines, it came early 
into the possession of the tribe of Judah. It was embellished by 
Herod the Great, was long under the dominion of Rome, and 
was taken by the Arabs in the 7th c. After being repeatedly 
captured by Crusaders and Moslems in turn, it was utterly de- 
stroyed by Sultan Bibars in 1270. Near A. was the temple of 
Deroeto, the Sman Venus, and * within the walls and towers 
now staruling Richard (of England) held his court * (Stanley’s 
iSl^i and PalisHnCt p. 257). The neighbourhood is celebrated 
for its cypresses, figs, olives, pomegranates, and bees. 

Au^oaxiB. This is a genus of intestinal worms which infests 
the alimentaxy canal of man and many other animals. It belongs 
to the group of Ncmatoda, or round worms. The one most com- 
mon in man is A, lumbricouUs, It resembles the common earth- 
worm in size and general appearance. The body is smooth, 
tapeiing at both ends, and marked by many fine transverse rings. 
At the anterior extremity there is a mouth, surrounded bv three 
small papillae. The male worm is from 4 to 6 inches in length, 
while the |emale attains a size of from 12 to 14 inches. The 
manner in which the young enter the human body is not known; 
but it is generally held by naturalists that the ova arc matured in 
water, and the young enter the bc^ probably by direct trans- 
ference from river or pond water. Inese wonns do not usually 
exist in great numbers in the intestinal canal, but Kiichenmeister 
mentions the case of a child which harboured about 400 of these 
wonns. Their habitat is the upper part of the small intestine, 
and occasionally they reach the stomach, and may be dislodged 
by vomiting. One or two worms in the intestinal canal of a child 
produce usually no bad effects ; but cases are on record in which 
these creatures have perforated the wall of the bowel, and pass* 
ing^into other cavities, have given rise to serious disease, and 
even death. The most effective remedy for their dislodgment is 
santonine,'^the active cxystalline principle oi Artemisia Santonica, a 
species of wormwood. Children may nave from one to three grains 
of this substance twice or thrice daily, until six or eight doses 
have been taken, after which a small dose of castor oil mould be 
administered. For further details see Intestinal Worms. A j 
varie^ of A. infests the cat, called A, mystax, the development | 
of whidi has been carefully studied. See EntoMoa, by Dr 
Spencer Cobbold, London, 1864, pp. 316-331* 

AJoen'BioxL, a solitaryt island in the S. Atlantic, about. 
800 miles N.W. of St Helena, nearly midway between Africa 
and BraziL It is 8 miles long and 8 broad ; area, 35 sq. miles. 
A. wu discovered by the Portuguese in 1501, on Ascension- 


aion of the still uninhabited island as an additional security 
ftg^nst attempts to liberate their illustrious prisoner. Its pro- 
duotlons are the tomato, castor-oil plant, and pepper ; exports 
idiiefiy turtle and birds' eggs. Pop. about 400, mosUy military. 

AJHMViBlon, Bight, in astronomy, is the arc of the equator 
Intetoepted between the first point of Aries and the point at 
whidi m^cftele of deefinadon, passing through the star, inter- 


sects die equator, It thns ebifdponds. lo longitude the 
earth. The old texnu^ abfima astiem^ sM 
fermci^ were given respeedvdy to dm XL A. the 

equator which rose simidtaneottsfy bo^, ei4 to the 

difference between the oblique ana ri|^ ascwdol^ 

For the method of determining R. A. see Tbamsit Instru- 
ment. , , . '1 ; 

Asoension-DaF, or Holy Jiif j^esiastical 

festival in commemoration. of the ascension of Chr^ heldon 
the second Thursday before Whitsunday. It has been observed, 
as some beUeve, from the 1st c. of thu<^Christlan era. The 
Roman Catholic and Anglican Churches StiU dhte^ On 
A.-D. parochial processions were made lo fix the boundaries^ a 
practice stiU continued in some places. This was , Called Hding 
the marches, 

AsoetTeism is generally regarded at the present day as a 
peculiar product of Christianity, its advocates finding a com- 
plete justification of the practice, as well as the earolanation of 
Its prevalence, in Matt xix. 21 and 1 Cor. vii. 37. But altiiough 
it undoubtedly formed the foundation on which the systems of 
penance and monasticism were reared, its roots are to be found 
m certain beliefs regarding the nature of the universe and of man 
which prevailed before die origin of Christianity, and which 
were properly opposed to the spirit of that religion. It sprang, 
in short, from the belief, which was so characteristic of the Eastern 
^tems of philosophy and religion, that all matter was essentially 
impure ' and evil ; that the human soul, formed of the purest 
ether, was fettered by the impure body ; and that the only means 
of purifying the soul and attainii^ lo communion witli God was 
deliverance from the contamination of matter, frmn fle^ and 
lust The practice to which this belief naturally gave rise was 
abstinence from aU gratification of the senses and appetites, and 
a general mortification of the body. Accordingly practices of 
tiiis kind, of various degrees of intensity, have prevailed among 
religious devotees in the East from a remote antiquity down to 
th^resent day. 

Tne Jews were to some extent infected with dualistic notions 
during their captivity in Babylonia, and it is probably as an out- 
come of these that we find various ascetic practices among 
certain of tlieL .|bts. A. was one of the characteristics of the 
Pharisees, and in a much more extreme degree of the Essenes. 
Ascetic practices were early developed in the Christian Church, 
the corruption in tliis direction being directly fostered 1^ the influ- 
ence of the Neo-Platcfnic philosophy, according to which a distinc- 
tion was made between two modes of living — ^the one, * according to 
nature,’ for ordinary persons ; the other, * above nature,’ for ^ose 
who aspired to a higher degree of virtue. The rule prescribed 
for the latter was, tlwt the soul ought to be withdrawn as far as 
possible from the debasing influence of the body, and that 
therefore all sensual gratifications were to be avoid^, and the 
mind to be absorbed in contemplation. In imitation of this the 
Christian teachers, early in the 2d c., prescribed a twofold rule of 
holiness — ^the one lower, for ordinary persons ; the other h^er, 
for those who sought to attain to a higher standard of h^ness 
here and higher glory hereafter. This, again, soon gave rise to a 
class of persons who professed to strive after that l^her depee 
of holiness, and ther^ore supposed many things to tc forMffien 
to them which ordinary Christians could enjoy, sudi as flesh, 
wine, matrimony, and business. They were call^ ascetics (Gr. 
ashetes), from practising {asheo, to practise or exercise) severe 
religious exercises. Ascetics, then, were the genus fimn v^hich 

B the different species, Monks (see MonastjcCbM), An- 
8 (q. V.), Coenobites (q. v.), Eremites (q. y,), Sjtylites 
(q, V.), &C. 

In the after-history of the Church, A., turning chiei{y on celi- 
bacy, poverty, and mortification of the body, formed the, bAsis of 
all the rules of the various orders of monks andfriarR anAalilo of 
penance, which occupied such an important platt doctxiiie 
of the Church. The Reformation, the fondamentlil 
which was that salvation is secured by justificatiim thrjuigh 
alone, and not through dead works, struck at th^ root of A. 
Nevertheless it has continued to manifest its^ 
even among Protestants. The Shakers nuuntoin the practioe d 
celibacy, and generally among evangelical C!hristiaiis ensoifjtilut 
the flesh, a pbiw of Paul’s which, luEe a great deal XDOte « U 
langosge, has a remarkable affinii^ with the phSkamj^y of. the 
Alexandrian Philo, is ded as a hi|^ spit&lial taumtmt 
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Utim ^ tlM W, of Bohemia, bear the borden of 
Saxoki^ l^r ^ on the Ascha brook, at the fool of 

of cotton, linen, hoBiety, woollens, 
lea^; and (1869) 9405. 

a town in the Bavarian drde of Lower 
France^ on the x^t bank of the Maine, where it receives 
the Ascha^ ao miles S;E» of Frankfort, and on the railway 
from , Bamberg to Frankfort and Darmstadt. It is the seat of a 
court of appeal for l^er Franconia, and of various other govern- 
ment odices. „ A* is, surrounded by walls, and the streets are 
steep and nanm, but the situation is pleasant ; and the environs 
the SeM»mthali the Fasanerie^ the Sc?ione Busch ^ with a 
ro^ Lust^hletss and orangery) are noted for their beauty. It 
is overlooked by the castle of Johimnisberg, built by the Elector 
of Mains (Johann Schweikhordt) between 1605 and 1614. A. 
was founded before the Roman invasion of C^nnany, and its 
mUnieipal eiustence dates from before the 9th c. It has a 
colle^te church, founded in 9^4 by Otho L, Ihike of Swabia 
and MVaria, and a valuable library, rich in incuftabula and 
copper etimvings. The town has now considerable trade in 
wood, building-stone, tobacco, and wine; and its coloured 
papers are noted. In the war of 1866 it was the scene of a 
battle between the Prussians and the Austrians, in which tlie 
latter were defeated (July 14). Pop. (1872) 9212. 

ABch'am, BoTOr, a writer who merits equal praise for the 
purity of his English and the beauty of his Latin prose, was a 
native of York 3 iire, and was bom at Kirkby-Wiske, near 
Northallerton, in 1515. At the age of fifteen he entered St 

I fehn’s Colley, Cambridge, then the most famous school of 
earning in England, and threw himself with ardour into the 
revolutionaiv movement in favour of the Greek classics which had 
now reached Cambridge. Though he liad many brilliant con- 
temporaries during his academic career, none became a more 
illustrious scholar. At the age of eighteen he took the degree of 
B.A. ; was elected a fellow of his college a month later, and 
soon became the foremost Greek tutor of his da^. From 1539 
to 1541 he held a mathematical lectureship, but in spite of his 
great reputation for scholarship, the suspicion of heresy in reli- 
gion— of Protestantism, in fact — appears to have at this period 
ninden^ his success, and for some years he was unhappy and 
straitened in his circumstances. But his letters show tlmt he 
mixed himself up in every strife great and small that broke out 
in the university, and this may have added his embarrassments. 
Meanwhile he had commeri^ his first work, Toxophilusy the 
Sekole of Shooting ctmteyned in two Bookes, which appeared in 
1545 With a dedication to Henry VIII. The king granted him 
a pension of 10, and in the year following A. succeeded Cheke 
as public orator at Cambridge, in which capacity he had to write 
all the public letters of the university, a task for which he w(^ 
eminently qualified, as he was one of the best penmen of his 
age, and acted as writii^-master to Prince Edward and the 
Imticess Elizabeth. During 1548-49 he was classical tutor to 
the ktter, and in 1550 he proceeded to the Continent as secre- 
tary to the English embassy to the court of Charles V. Here 
heveinained for three years, Augsburg being his headquarters, 
though some of his letters are dated from the TVrol, Carinthia, 
and the Palatinate. The result of his foreign observations was 
his and Discourse of the Affairs and State of Germany y 

and the Btnperour Charles the Greaty probably written from 
Spiree in I <52, in which year it was printed, and again in 
1576. ' 'Dum^ the reactionary reign of M(^, A. not only 
managed to escape the ordeal of a * recantation,* but actually 
obtained office of secretary to the queen. Cardinal Pole, 
hirns^ ft fine scholar, admired and availed himself of A.*s 
aocomuhshments, and, in short, he was as great a favourite as if 
he had idwa^ hm a sound Catholic. When Elizabeth ascended 
the^irooe^ he was continued in his office ; but in spite of a fair 
nli4|v « fwaioB, a canonry, the lease of a fann, and other 
sources of income, his letters indicate a desire or a necessity for 
more uioneyi the reason of which is not easy to ascertain. In 
1563 he was Invited to write tiie Scholemasfer by Sir Richard 
SackyiSc, but left the work unfinished at his death, 30th Decem- 
hte 1568. It was published by his widow in 1570, and has 
been frequently tepnn^ By far the best edition is that of 
Mayor (Lend. I863), Although an exquisite Latin scholar,- as 
his Mters and poems show, the fame of A. now depends on two 


of his' works, the Taaeqphiku and the Sthotemaster^ 

the latter of which is ineompandfiy the more important in 
regard to its matter. It is a treatise on the best methods of 
educating, with some excellent criticisms on Latin authors, 
and is written in unadorned, yet graphic and idiomatic, Eng- 
lish. There have been two collections of Ids English works- 
one by Bennet (Lond. 1761), with a life by Dr Johnson, and 
another by Cochrane (Lond. 1835) ; but the bast and the only 
complete edition of his entire writings is that hy Dr Giles in 
the Library of Old Authors (Lond. 1865, 3 vols.). 

Aschersle'ben, a town of Prussia, province of Saxony, dis- 
trict of Magdeburg, on the Eiue, about 50 miles N.VT. of Leipzig 
and 32 S. of Magdeburg. It is the chief town of a district cd* 
the same name, and hu several industries of growing impor- 
tance. Its chief manufactures are woollens, linens, machine^, 
and paraffin oil, and it also possesses beetroot-sugar factories, 
brewerigs, and potteries. About 2 miles from A. is Wilhelms* 
bad, and still nearer are some ruins erroneously supposed to be 
the remains of the old town of Askanien, the origin home d 
the house of Anhalt Fop. (1872) 16,734. 

Ascia'no, a town in the province of Siena, N. Italy, 12 
miles S.E. of Siena, on the S. bank of the Ambrone. Pop.' 2082. 

ABcid'ian, the popular name applied to Molluscous animals 
belonging to the class 7 ufticata, ana familiarly known as * sea- 
squirts.* The genus Ascidia, which may be taken as a 
familiar and typical form, is represented by many examples on 
our riiores. The name 'Ascidia* is derived from the Greek 
ashos, a wine-bottle or wine-skin, and has been applied to these 
animals in allusion to the form of the body, enclosed in its funie 
or investing sac, with its double apertures or ' necks.’ The one 
neck or aperture corresponds to the mouth, which leads into 
a large ciliated chamber, the branchial chamber or breathing 
organ of these animals. Tlic gullet and stomach are continued 
from this breathing chamber, the intestine terminating in a 
second sac or chamber lying parallel with the first, ondlaiown 
as tlie atrial chamber. Water is admitted to the branchial 
chiunber for breathing pur|)o8es, and afrer being so used, passes 
to the atrial chamber, with which the breathing sac is in com- 
munication. The effete water of respiration is ejected fixim the 
branchial chamber by the second neck of the sac or second 
opening of the body, known as the atrial aperture. The water 
being sometimes expelled forcibly in a jet, has procured for 
these forms their popular name of 'sea-squirts.' Food is 
brought to the digestive system in the water admitted to the 
breathing sac. The heart exists as a simple tube, and is 
capable of propelling the blood either to or from the heart — 
tlie circulation being thus periodically reversed. Tentacles frii^e 
the inner opening of the mouth. The nervous system consists 
of a single moss or ganglion of nervous matter lying between 
the two apertures of the body, and from this nerves radiate to 
the various tissues. These animals are found round our coasts, 
attached and rooted by one extremity to rocks and stores. 
Some species arc of considerable size — one Mediterranean species 
[f^ynthia microcosmus) being used for food. The outer tunic or 
coat of the body is composed in greater part of eellulosey a sub- 
stance nearly identical with starch, and latgely found in vege- 
tables. The inner coat or mantle is muscular, vascular, imd 
highly contractile, and is the agency whereby jets of water are 
expelled. Ascidsans may be simple, social, or compound. The 
yoimg appear at first as swimming tadpole-like bodies, which 
sooner or later lose their tail, and fix themselves. The fiuth^ 
structure and classification of tlicse forms will be found in the 
articles Mollusca and Tunicata, See, 

AsePtee, a term denoting a swollen, tense condition of the 
abdomen, due to the accumulation of an excessive quantity of 
Watery fluid in the cavity of the serous membrane by which the 
abdomen is lined. Ihis membrane is called the peritoneum. 
Ihe blood circulating through the alimentaxy canal from the 
stomach to the rectum has to pass through the liver before it 
re-enters the general circulation. The v&is of the abdominal 
viscera unite to form a great vein going to the liver, termed the 
vena porta. The vena porta conveys mk blood to the liver, and 
from the liver it reaches the general circulation hy another vein 
termed the hipatic veisu Any obstroction, therefore, to the flow 
of blood through the liver' will speedily produce A«, and any 
obstruction to the general cxxculaaon, preventing blood frmn 
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iMSiinir ihwi the Uver, wm ultiinately lia^ thesm 

AOM^A^y A. mftr be catised hf dlMW of the liireTt by pres* 
.me portal or hepatic vems, hy disease of the Id^biey^ hiia 
W disease of the heart The most common cause is disease of 
the liver. The treatment is to remove the cause if possible, if 
this cannot be done» tempoxary relief may be obtained by drain* 
in? away the fluid 1^ purgatives, or by stimulating the functions 
M the kidney* If the accumulation be so rapid as not to be 
''quickly enough removed by these means, then it must be re- 
moYed by tapping. This consists of pushing through the wall 
of the abdomen a cylindrical instrument called a trocar, having 
a shiup point, and carrying on it a tube known as a canulo. The 
trocar is withdrawn and the canula left, and through it the fluid 
escapes. Ibis may have to be done repeatedly. The relief is 
ustMuly tenq)oraTy, and the patient sinks from exhaustion. 

Anelepia'daoeas, an order of Dicotyledonous plants, embrac- 
ing fully 1000 species, inhabiting chiefly warm and^.ropical 
rcgtoxis;; but many extend to northern climates, although absent 
in Britaim The plants of the order have acrid, purgative,* 
emetic, and diaphoretic properties. Many of them have a milky 
tuio^ which is usually bitter and acrid ; but occasionally it is 
olan^ and used as milk, as in the cow-plant of Ceylon (Gjm- 
peMo lacMrum), The fr^ant roots of Hetnidesmus Indicus are 
used In hmdras as a substitute for Sarsaparilla (q. v.). 1 'he bark 
of the root of several species of CedotropU furni^es a substance 
called Mudar (q. v.), which is used as a diaphoretic in India. 
Oynanehum monsfeliacum furnishes Montpellier scammony, and 
Ariploca maufittana Bourbon scammony. 'Iliese act as pur- 
gatives, and are used to adulterate true Scammony (q. v.). vari- 
ous species of Ascleptas (q. v.) are of economic value. The 
leaves of a species of Solmostemma ore used to adulterate Alex- 
andrian senna. See Argel. Marsdenia Hnctoria and Gymnema 
irngens yield a dye like indigo. Species of Stapelia are caUed 
emrion flowers, from their fetid odour. Hoya camosa is a 
beautiful climber, cultivated in hothouses under the name of wax- 
-fiower, 

Asoletpi^ades, a Greek physician, who flourished in the ist 
C. B..Cr, but the precise date of whose birth or death is unknown. 
He was a native of Pnisa, in Asia Minor, and Anally settled at 
Rome. It is not wonderful that he proved a popular practitioner, 
for he maintained that a physician ought to cure his patients 


for he maintained that a physician ought to cure his patients 
surely, swiftly, and agreeably. But if he was the first to recog- 
nise the distinction between chronic and acute diseases, he de- 
serves to be honourably remembered in the history of his science. 
Gumpert has cdlected and edited the Fragments of A, (Weimar, 
1798^ A little poem, Preecepta SanitatiSf which has come down 
to us under his name, but wnich probably belongs to the ylh c., 
has been published by Welz (Wurz, 1841). 

Another A., surnamed Sikelides, from his father, Sikelos, was 
the friend and contemporary of Theocrites. His name is 
attached to thirty-nine epigrams, mostly erotic, in the Greek 
anthology: and a certain kind of verse (of which Horace fur- 
nishes examples), beginning with a spondee and ending with an 
iambus, is named from A., Asclepeidian verse, 

JUMdOp'iM, a genus of plants called swallow-worts, belonging 
— to the order AscUpiadacea 

(q. Y.). The species are 
mostly found in Ameri^ 
are Herbaceous plants, with 
milky juice, and are all more 
orless poisonous. A.Syriaea I 
is misnamed, being a native I 
of America, and not of Syria, 
as was supposed, and is com- 
monly called Viiginiaxi swal- 
low-wort. In Canada its 
young shoots are used as as- 
paragus. A, tuberosa^ but- 
terfly-wced, or pleurisy-root, j 
is used in N. America as a 
catharticand diaphoretic. A, 
Curassaviea is called wild 
ipecacuanhaintheW. Indies, 
from its emetic priSperties. 

Asdepmu The Sifma plant, referred to | 

as an object of adoration in i 
Hm Sanskrit Vedks, is supposed to be a species of A. | 
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W. ixom 'the. 

milita^ ppritfoA on the crest of a 

towards the Apennines. Its chief are glass, 

majoliGa, silk, and leather, and its portr at fha mouth (if .the 
Tronto, has considerable coosting tmde^ ' Pop^.ft^ya) 22,957. 

A. was anciently the chief city of the FIcienii'. and was taken in 
268 B.C. by the Romans. By the murder ci Q. ShMlius 'in 
90 B.C., it gave tlie signal for the outbreak of ihe Social War, 
in which the town suffered severely. In 1426 Pope Ckment V. 
united A. to the Papal States. 

Another A., known as A, di Satriano^ a town ia'^e.province 
of Foggia, on the £. slope of the Apeimin^ about 40 miles 
from Beneventum, is the ancient seat of a bishop, but is ihainly 
famous , as the scene of a great battle of two days’ duiafton, 

B. C. 279, between Pyrrhus and the Roman consuls P. Sulpidus 
and P. Decius, in which the former was victorious, but with 
such heavy loss tliat he is reported to have sai^ ^Another Such 
victory and 1 must return to Epirus alone.* 

Aselli, Asellio, or Asellius, Gasparo, an Xtaliah physi- 
cian, was bom at Ticius or Cremona about 1580, and died at 
Milan, February 14, 1626. His great merit lies in his discovery 
of the lacteal vessels, which he first observed while dissecting a 
living dog in 1622. His results were published by his fiiends 
and fellow-physicians, Alessandro Tadino and Septalius, in a 
book entitled De Lactibus, seu Lacteis Vents, Quarto Vasorum 
Mesaraicorum Genere, Novo Invento, Dissertatio (MiL 1627). 

Ases. See Aesir. 

As -gill, John, pamphleteer, bom about the middle of the 
1 7th c., and studied at Lincoln’s Inn. His penchant for pamphlet 
writing involved him in continual pecuniary embarrassments. 
In 1699 he passed over to Ireland, then filled with litigation 
arising from disputes as to forfeited estates, hoping to find scope 
for his legal talents ; and in this he was not disappointed. He 
was soon after elected a mendter of the Irish Parliament, but was, 
four days after, expelled on the ^ound of blasphemy contained 
in a tract publishea in 1700, in which he had attempted to prove 
that * man might be translated into eternal life without passing 
through deat>*^ In 1705, returning to England, he was elected 
member foi: ^ramber, in Sussex, but expelled iSth December 
1707, for the same blasphemous allegation. The last thirty years 
of his life were spcnt(.belween the Rules of the Fleet and of the 
King's Bench. He died in November 1738, getting up pam- 
phlets to the lost 

Aah, or Ashns. On the complete incineration of any organic 
body, either animal or vegetable, on incombustible A. always 
remains, to which the term A. is applied. The A. is as essential 
to the organised body as is the or^nic matter, and it is difficult 
to draw a clear line of separation between the two. Generally 
it may be said that organised matter is, or may be, derived from 
the atmosphere, whereas A invariably comes from the eartiL 
Compound of potash, soda, and lime, with phosphoric and otto 
acids, are the most abundsint constituents of A. Fotarii pot- 
ashes) is derived from the burning of wood, and when rdmOd 
is commercially known as pearl-ashes. 

Aah, the cotnmon name for the various species of Frax^us^ 
a genus of Dicotyledonous trees belonging to the order Omeeta* 
The common A. [F, excelsior) is a native of Britain, Europe, 
N. of Africa, and some parts of Asia. It mws to a hdght 
of 100 to 150 feet, is gra<^ful in form and degant in foliage ; 
the latter is late in making its appearance, and fiedls oft very early 
i in autumn. The timber is v^ valuable, beingwhite^haid, and 
tough, and is used for various purposes, lliere are several 
varices which have been produced by cultivation, such as the 
curled-leaved A, the simple-leaved A, and the weq;^ng A, 
originally derived from a single tree discovered abgut One hundred 
years ago growing in Cambridgeshire. The A. i& the bato oi 
the Clan Menzies, and has many superstitions connected it 


great c onfi d e nce and 
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ABH 


a lecondjiji MM MtM and caused to vepasa the aaxne aper- 
B tnmaa WBM MB l t raptoie of the duld bemg bound udb ft is 
^ ^ ^ coalesces.* 

AccorawMH^mat^ mythology, the fizst man and wAnan 
fanned or A, and elm. The moantain A., 

or Rowan-tree of Scotland, belongs to a difieient order of 
plattts. There are many species of A. found in Amorica, such 
os the white A. (i^ Americana) ; the red A, (F, pu&eseens) ; the 
water A* samdneijbiia) f the blue A. {F, quadrangulata) ; 
fhegre^ A. {JF, Jngkmdifilia) ; and the Cerolma A. (F, Caro- 
Umana,) These, and others, are all valuable timber-treea On 
the shores of the Mediterranean, the small-leaved A. {F, parvi- 
' folia) and the lentisk A. (/I lentiscifoHa) form grac^ul trees. 
The flbweiing A* (^« omus^ or Omus Europaa .of some) of the 
S. of Bimope is commonly called manna A. from the saccha- 
rine sitbWUmce commercially known as Manna (q. v.). 

Aahaiiti*, or Anhantee, the most powerful native kingdom 
of pimikeOy yl\ Africa, is bounded W: by the river Assinie, £. by 
the y<j%, N. by the Kong Mountain, and S. by the S. Atlantic 
^ Ocefb; ' Lat some 6^ to 8^ N. ; long. 5* W. to i** £. Area, 
yijdpo sa miles; pop. about 400,000. It is in great part 
hilly, well watered, and covered with dense tropical vegeta- 
tion. The climate is unhealthy ; from April till November the 
tains are almost unceasing, but during the remainder of tlie year 
the northerly or inland wind {hamwttan) brings the * healthy 
season.* Along the coast tropical diseases are common, but 
inland, where the country undulates, it is much healthier. The 
cutting of roads through the impenetrable jungle of bamboo 
and brushwood with which A. is overgrown, is a task of great 
difficulty, and communication is therefore defective. The chief 
natural products are mai2e, millet, rice, yams, tobacco, sugar, 
cotton, gums, dye-woods, the pine -apple and other fruits. 
Coomassie (q. v. ) is the chief town. Tnere is a considerable 
export of gold-dust and palm-oil. The natives are well made, 
intelligent, and warlike, and are skilled in the manufacture of 
cottons, sword-blades, gold ornaments, and earthenware. They 
are almost entirely fetish worshippers, indulging largely in 
human sacrifice, but there is also a sprinkling of Mohamme- 
dans. The early history of A. consists of vague and uncer- 
tain traditions. In the beginning of the present century the 
country hod risen to considerable imporUince, embracing not 
fewer than forty-seven conquered stales, chief of which were 
Akim, Asrin, Sancm, and Wassau. In 1807 the Ashantis 
defeated the Fantees, wlio inliabited a region near Cape Coast 
Castle, afterwards attacked the Dutch am English, and were 
completely repulsed by a strong English force in 1826. The 
cession of tlie Dutch forts to Britain led to another collision in 
1873, but A, despite strong natural defences, was quite unable 
to resist an English expedition. Sir Garnet Wolseley, at the 
head of a force of 1600 men, marched on Coomassie, routed the 
enemy, and before returning to the coast burned the capital. 
King Coffee Calcali, ruler of A., finally surrendered, and a treaty 
was signed by which England was to receive 50,000 ounces of 
gold as war indemnity. Later events seem to confirm the 
that A in her feeble state will fall a prey to some of the 
moresavage tribes by which she is surrounded. See Sir Charles 
AddOrley!s. Colonial Policy; Fanti and AsAanti, by Captains 
Brackenhuty and Wilson; and the Edinburgh Review for October 

1871, 

Aii&lbcranie, a market town in the W. of Derbyshire, on the 
Dove^. with manufactures of cotton, lace, and iron, and an active 
trade in cheese and malts. It has a cruciform church, built in 
1241, M 0 X a fine spire 212 feet high. The troops of Charles 
I. were .defeated at A in 1644 by the forces of the Parliament. 
Pop. 2^083. 

Asdihiir^ton, Lord (Alexander Baring), bom October 
^ 7 * W 4 * He was trained to commerce in the Canadas and the 
Uhitra Static and in 1810 became head of the great house of 
Barbig Brbthm & Ca He was elected M.P. for Taunton in 
tSlS, and for N. Essex in 1832 ; was President the Board of 
Trade 'and Master of the Mint in the Peel Administration of 
i834t 35 ; created Baron A 1835 ; and in 1842 was appointed 
spedal Ambassador to the Umted States to. settle the N.W, 
mindaiy, which was fixed by the treaty c^^Wariiington in 
August of that year« sosnewhat to the adWtage of the United 
States. Provisions were made in it for aboliriiing the African 


slave trader and for the extadidon of nvpected crimiiiBis. A 
died X3th May 1848^ and was succeieded m the title by William 
Bi^hsm Banng, his eldest soi^ who was bom 1799 ; educated 
at word; dected member for Tumton 118361 appointed Secre- 
tary to the Board of Control 184X, Paymaster-General of the 
Forces and Treasurer of the Navy 1845, and President of the 
Geographical Society 1860. He died March 23; 1864* 

Aehburton, a small town in the S. of Devonshire, t6 miles 
S.W. of Exeter, with considerable copper and tin mines, slate 
ouarries, and serge manufacture. It bas a crucifonn chinch in 
the Perpendicular style. Pop. (1871) 2335. 

Anhl>y-de-la-Zou'ch, a mai-ket town in the K,W. of 
Leicesteri^ire, on the Mease, a branch of the Trent, 15 mifeg S. 
of Derby.^ It has some leather, hat, and hosiery manufactures, 
and considerable iron-smelting. Near it are extensive mhlies 
of coal, lead, ironstone, and limestone. The ruined castle of 
A, bufel; in the reign of Edward IV., was for some time the 
prison of Mary Queen of Scots. The church of St Helen here 
contains the tombs of the Hastings and Huntingdon families, 
including that of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, founder cf 
the religious sect named after her. Pop. (1871) 7 yo 2 . 

Aehdod. See Azotus. 

Aeh'era, a goddess referred to in the Old Testament, although 
the name is always translated ‘grove* in the authorised version. 
In numerous passages ‘ grove ’ {i.e,, holy wood) means a wooden 
object, gencr^ly close to the altar of Baal (Judges vi. 25 ; see 
* grove* in authorised version) ; this was undoubtedly the unga 
or phallic symbol, represented by a tree strroped of its branches, 
or a tree-stem drfVcn into the ground. But in several other 
passages it is evidently used as the proper name of a goddess. 
In Judges iii. 7, analogy requires it, thus ; ‘tiUe boals and 
the groves, *s Baalim and Asheras; Manasseh, as welt as the 
mother of Asa, made an image for A (i Kings xv. 13 ; 2 Kings 
xxi. 7) ; and in 1 Kings xvili. 19, mention is made of priests of 
A along with those of Baal. A. represented the female side 
of Baal — Baaltis, or Mylitta, and therefore was served along 
with Baal fudges vi. 25). She is not to be confounded, 
however, with Astarte or Ashtoretlx (pi. Ashtaroth), notwith- 
standing Judges ii. 13 ; x. 6 ; I Sam. vii. 4 ; xii. IQ, where the 
latter is put in conjunction with Baal. In all the other passages 
Ashtorctn and A. are kept distinct ; and on closer investigation 
their characters are found to be quite distinct and even antagon- 
istic. Astarte was the moon-goddess, as appears from Ashieroth- 
Karnaim, the name of a trans- Jordanic city (Gen. xiv. 5, and 
Deut. i. 4), meaning ‘Ashteroth of the two horns,’ of the 
crescent moon. She was at any rate a severely chaste goddess, 
probably the same as the ‘queen of heaven,’ whose worriiip ^ 
the Israelilish women was approved by their husbands (Jer. vii 
18; xliv. 15). The worship of A, on the contnury, was of the 
most unchaste description ; the special service of her priests and 
Xxricstesses being to prostitute themselves for hire to her wor- 
shippers (Deut. xxiii. 17, 18 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 7). 

Ash'ford, a market town of Kent, on the Esshe, a branch of 
the river Stour, 14 miles S. W. of Canterbury. It has a Gothic 
church, and is now an important railway junction, with some 
damask and linen manufactures. Pop. (1871) 8458* 


Aahlar, in architecture or masoniy, is the name given to any 
kind of squared and polished buildii^-stone, as mstinguished 
from the undressed rubble of the quarries. 


Ashley, Lord. See Shaftesbury, Earl of. 

Aoh'mole, Elias, antiquary, bom at Lichfield, 22d May 
617, and became a Chancery solicitor in 1638. In the civil 


wars he j' ined the Royalists, and was a captain in Ashley’s regi- 
ment, studying at the same time mathematics and astrology at 
Oxford, In 1646 he became intimate with the great astrologers 


Oxford, In 1646 he became intimate with the great astrol^ers 
Lilly, Moore, and Booker ; married Lady Mainwaring in 1^9 ; 
and in 1650 published, under the feigned name of Hasalle, his 
Fasciculus Chemicus^ or Chemical ColUcHons, expressing the In- 
gress^ Progress, and Egress of the Secret HermeHe Science. Two 
years later appeared his Theatrum ChymieumEritannicum, which 
procured for him the friendship of Selden. He next devoted 
nimself to antiquarian studies, of whidx a valuable result is his 
History of the Order of the Garter (1672) ; and in 1682 he pre- 
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Mtffd Oxfofd tdth a valuable collection of curiosities, given to 
Itftn by a fiunily named Tradescaat, to aridch be added many 
nnltocted by himself. This is named the Ashmolean Museuait 
iu left a diaiy containing a minute account of lus life, which was 
pnbliBhed at London in 1774. He died May iS, x692« 

Aali'mxin, Jehu'dL bom at Champlain, New York, in 1704, 
educ^ed for the ministry, held for a short time a professorahip 
In the theological seminary of Bangor, Maine, and then became 
editor of the Refertofy^ a Washin^on monthly magazme. As 
agent of the African Colonisation Society, he conducted a band 
of liberated ^groea from Baltimore to Liberia, landing at Cape 
Mesuzado 8tii August 1822. Alter six years assiduously devoted 
to the task of establishing the colony on a solid basis, nis health 
gave wav, and returmng to Amenca, he died at Newhaven, 
Conxiecacut, xoth August 1828. See Guriy’s Memoir of A 
(Washington, 1835.) 

Adhtabula, a post town in the county of the saiiv name, 
State of Ohio, N. America, 3 miles from Lake Ene. K, Ims an 
active commerce, and is rapidly increasing. Pop. 3394. 

AldltOIL'in-llCakezfield, a township of S. Lancaslure, with 
extensive collieries, potteries, and cotton-mills. Wigan is its 

» post town. Pop. (1871) 7463. 

Ajda'ton^imder-Line, a town in the S.E. of I.anca8hire, on 
the river Jame, 6 miles £. of Manchester, with which it is con- 
nected by two canals and by railway. There are several hand- 
some municipal building and numerous churches. One of the 
oldest buildings is the Manor Hall, ancient seat of the Asshc- 
tona. The cliief emplo^ent is the cotton manufacture ; but 
there is also bleaching, dyeing, calico-pnntiiig, engineeiing, and 
brickmaking. Near A. is a large bog, abounding m black oak 
and resinous fir trees. Pop. (1071) 37,389. 

jLah'toreth. See Astarts. 

ABh-Wedneaday, the hrst day of Lent, derives its name 
ftom the practice m the Roman Cathohe Church of the pnest’s 
making on that day the upp of the cross on the forehead of the 
peo|>le with the ashes of the palms that had been consecrated on 
previoua Palm-Sunday. He made use of this formula : Me~ 
inmio, homo, quod ctnts es, et in cmerem revet let is (* Hemember, 
man, that thou art ashes, and shalt return to ashes*). This 
custom, of very ancient standing, was sanctioned by the Council 
of Beneventum, 1091. In the Anglican Churcli the commina- 
tion eervice is read on A. The Protestant Churches of the Con- 
tinent do not celebrate it, but in some parts of N, Germany a 
memorial of it survives in a childrcn*s pastime called Asche- 
ahhehreu (* ash-brushing ’). 

the most extensive of the great divisions of the globe, 
lies in the eastern hemisphere, and extends over fully 180 degrees 
of longitude, for the most part within the tempeiate zone. It 
forma at least four-fifths 01 the continent of the Old World, 
being fully four times the sire of Europe, and in the S.E. is 
ftin^d by a numerous group of islands. Its area is estimated 
at about 20,000,000 sq. miles; pop. nearly 850,000,00a In 
reference to population, it may be noticed that not only is it the 
most populous continent, but that it contains more people than 
all the rest of the globe. In fact, it supports two-thirds of the 
human race. China and India are the most densely, Siberia the 
most spandjr, peopled regions. On the W. side it is partly 
connected wi& Euiope'and Africa, but otherwise is suirounded 
by the ocean* It is bounded N. by the Arctic Ocean, £. by the 
Pacific, S. by the Indian Ocean, and W. by Europe, the &ack 
Sea, the Mediteminean, and the Red Sea. In the S.W. it is 
joined to Africa by the Isthmus of Suez, and in the extreme 
N.E. is only separated by Behring's Strait from N. America. 
Its greatest length, from Singapore to the N.E. cape of Sibena, 
is C300 miles; breadth, from Smyrna to Japan, 6000 miles. 
* 1 m mass of the continent is nearly a square, with seven great 
projections stretching* out from it in the form of pcnmsulas — ^viz., 
Europe and Asia Minor on the W. ; Hindustan and Further 
India on the S. ; Corea and N.E. Siberia on the £. It is a 
curious fact that each of these great projections has a smaller 
peninsula or island closeljr connected with it Thus Europe 
has the British Isles; Asia Minor, the iEgean'^rchipelago ; 
Amfaia has Oman ; Hindustan has Ceylon ; Further India has 
• Corea has Japan ; while N.E. Sibei^ has 
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Chiaese Empire, indudiae China 
I Mr, Bependeaciei oT Mongolia, f 
Tibet, Corea, Mamchuna 


hiaPxo-) 

Tibet, Corea, Mamchuna (ekti^r 
meted 1873), . • . J 

Japan (1873). .... 

Further Indtu (i.r., beyond the Gan- 

RCS>— 

Anam or Cuchm-Cluna, with Tonquui) 
and part of Camboaia, . 3 

Burmah, 

Siam, ..... 

E Indian Idanda, . 

Afghanutan and Herat, 

Beloochtiitaii, .... 

7 urkestan^ 

Bokhara, . . . 

Khokan, 

Maymene, ... > 

Turcomania, ... 

Khivd ) 

Persia or Tran (estimated 187a), 

Brvitsk Posttxsteus m ^xms— 
Hindustan (xSira)— 

Under Guv -General of Indii, 

,, Lieut -Gov of Bengal, 

„ „ of N W Prov , 

„ ** of Punj tb, 

„ Chief-Corn of Oude, 

„ of Cent Prov , 

„ Governor of Madras, 

.. „ of Bombay, 

Native States— 

Under Gov -General of India, 

„ Lieut.-Gov. of Bengal 
„ „ of N W Prov , 

„ of Punjab, 

,, Chief-Com of Cent Prov,, 

„ Governor of Madi as, 

„ „ of Bombay, 

Ce>lon (187XX • > 

Further India— 

Bnti&h Burmah (1873), 

Straits Settlements (Singapore ) 
Penang, and the province ot> 

Labuan, .... 
Hong Kong, . . 

Ireneh Poysesstans en India— 
Cochin-China, 

OlisindcTxiAffoirci nee 

KarikaJ, 

Mahe, ..... 
Pondicherry, • . 

Pertupiese A sia— 

Paunm Dam.iun, Diu, • 
Settlements in the islands Solur, l 
Timor, and Midora, . J 

Micao (Chini), . . 

Rutsian Asus— 

Siberia, .... 
Caucasia, .... 
Turkestan, .... 
Ottoman Asia — 

Anatolia (Asia Minor), 

Syria, Mevopoiami i, Kurdistan, . 
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The physical geography of A. is singularly interesting. Tliis 
vast continent contains at once the widest plains and the highest 
mountain peaks in the world. It stretches far into the £ctic 


mountain peaks in the world. It stretches far mto the Arctic 
cirde, ana penetrates the tropics by three great peninsulas, 
thus embracing tlic utmost extreme of chmates. Its mountains^ 
plains, and river systems may be best considered separately. 

The great mountain chains of Central A. are four in number— 
(1) The Himalayan range (q. v.), separating India firom Tibet, 
and extending from the Bolor Tagh to the mrond curve id the 
Brahmaputra, whence it branches off into the lower ranges of 
China and Further India ; (2) The ranges which stretch the 
Bolor Tagh to Behnng's Strait, and from the N.E. bonp^uy of 
the centr^ plateau, including the Thian Span in Xaihgaxfa, the 
Altai and Sayai^ in S. Siberia, and the Stanovoi an 4 Aldan 
ranges in Siberia; (3) The Hindu Kui^ xaBge^ hceween 
Amanistan and Turkes^ running W. from the Bolor Ta^, 
and finding its continuation in the Elbruz Mountains S, the 
Caspian, the mountains of Armenia, and the Taums ^ (4) 
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The mW' ^ aoutliem boundafy of the central plate«n» 

the chitt «£ irhlGih are the Kankoum and Kuenlun hiountaini 
of Tibeti' Yan-ling. and Nan-line in China, Inshatrand 
Kii^haa S. ttid 1 & of the Shamo desert ^ addition to the main 
aeries there are leaser ranges, such as the Suliman and Hala 
Monntiuns, separating India from Afghanistan and Beloochi- 
stan, and forming the £., as the Zagros or Kurdistan Mountains 
form the W, 'wml of the plateau of Inn, the Eastern and 
Western Ghats of India, and the Ural Mountains, which in 
part separate Asia and Europe. Away to the S.W. again, 
the Arabian mountains may be considered as forming a link 
of connection with the lofW snow-clad mountains of Africa, 
lying b<grond Abyssinia. The mean height of the Himalayas 
greatly wceedstliat of any other mountain range, being variously 
estimated at from 12,000 to 20,000 feet ; certainly not fewer 
than forty peaks are over 21,000 feet, and a considerable num- 
ber of them are above 25,00a This range contains the loftiest 
known point on the globe. Mount Everest, which towers to the 
gigantic height of 29,006 feet. The snow-line is exceedingly 
high on the Himalayas, and on the S. side the. descent to Uie 
narrow valle3rs or gorges is extremely precipitous. There are 
comparatively few passes, and all have a great altitude ; several 
are higher than Mont Blanc, and one is estimated at 20,000 
feet To the N. of the main range many of the peaks are 
volcanic ; the higher mountains, however, are either of granite, 
gneiss, or quartzite. 

The two great p/ains of A., the Eastern and Western, are 
tablelands# The latter, called the Plateau of Iran, has an esti- 
mated area of 1,700,000 so. miles, and a general elevation of 4000 
feet, the salt desert of Persia and the tablelands of Armenia 
being nearly double that altitude. This vast region, together wi th 
that of Arabia, is singularly arid and barren, being rarely varied 
by the appearance of vegetation. The great Eastern Plateau or 
tableland of Tibet lies N. of the Himalayas. It includes over 
3,500,000 sq. miles, and is traversed by several large rivers. 
This enormous tract, which is little known, is of great height 
(17,000 feet) in the S., and descends towards the mountain 
range forming its N, boundary. A lowland plain occupies the 
entire N.W. of A., embracing W. Siberia and W. Turkestan, 
with an area nearly double that of Europe. The southern 
part of India forms the tableland of the Deccan, which is bounded 
on the £. and W. by the Ghats, or hill ranges of the coast. 

JThe river systems of A. are on the same grand scale as its 
mountains and plains. Tliey may be divided into three separate 
series : those which flow into tlie Arctic* Ocean, those which 
enter the Pacific, and those which drain into the Indian Ocean. 
Of the first class there are nine laige rivers, the chief of which ore 
the Lena, Yencsei, and the Obi, each having a direct course of 
nearly 1500 miles, without including windings, and draining 
nearly half a million sq. miles of territory. They all rise at very 
inconsiderable elevations in the Altai Mountains, pass through 
immense desolate plains, have sluggish courses, and form occa- 
sionally vast marsnes, which occupy a great part of Siberia. 
The deltas formed by the Lena and Yenesei are frozen for nine 
months annually ; and the latter river, in its upper course, expands 
into the great Lake Baikal. Of rivers that flow into tlie Pacific 
the chief are the Hoang-ho and Yang-tse-kian^ each with a 
course of 1200 miles, not including windings. They both rise 
in Central Asia, drain about half a million of sq. miles, and 
carry down a great amount of mud, which is deposited at their 
mouths in the Yellow Sea. The next largest river is the Amur, 
which, with e drainage even greater than that of the two former 
rivers, forms a part of the southern boundary of the Russian 
dominions, and raters the Sea of Okhotsk. The rivers which 
empty into the Indian Ocean — the Ganges, Brahmaputra, 
Irawaddy, and Indus — are inferior to those of Northern A. in 
evet^thing but historical interest and commercial importance. 
A Bingulur double river system is formed by tlie Ganges and 
Brahmaputra, which both rise in the Himalayas cjid unite their 
voluminous waters to form an immense delta covered with the 
densest iungle vegetation. The Euphrates and Tigris, rising in 
the Ubieland of Armenia, also combine before entering the 
Persian Gul£ In addition to rivers which flow into the ocean, 
there are several in Central A. which have no drainage beyond 
the high tableland, and no outlet except the laices, where their 
superfluous water is carried off by evaporation. The chief of 
these, the Amur-Daria (anc. Uxwr), rises in the Hindu Kush, and 
enters the Sea of Aral after a course of about 1700 miles. 
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The lakes are few, and mostly of infisrior dimensions. There 
are several of laxge size, however, the principal of which are the 
Caspian Sea, the largest lake in the world ; Lake Aral, in the 
steppes of Turkestan; and Lakes Baikal and Balkash, the former 
in the S. of Siberia, the latter at the eastern edge of the steppes 
of the Kirghis. In the tableland of Chinese Tartaiy are Lob-nor 
and Koko-nor ; in Tibet, Tengri-nor ; in the basin of the Yang-tse, 
Lakes Poyang and Tong-ting; in Iran, Lakes Hamun and Urmiah 
or Urumiyah ; in Armenia, Lake Van ; in Syria, Galilee and the 
Dead Sea ; and Tflz-OQl in Asia Minor. Several of these are 
salt — Tflz-GOl being reputed the saltest in the world. 

In me/a/s A. is exceedingly rich, liaving indeed been celebrated 
from the remotest times for the profusion of its mineral wealth. 
The precious metals are distributed more liberally than in Europe, 
especially in Chino, the Altai and Ural Mountains, India and 
Burmah, and are associated with diamonds. In the Altai and 
Urals, iron, lead, and platinum are found; in India and Mon* 
golia, labies and other gems ; salt in Central A. ; coal in various 
places ; petroleum in the Caspian region ; and bitumen in Syria. 
The £. of Turkestan abounds in silver, lead, copper, iron-ors, 
sulphur, coal, besides jasper and turquoise. 

The botany of A. is unsurpassed in richness and variety by 
that of any'other continent, and ranges from the scant flora of 
the circumpolar region to the prodigal vegetation of the tropics. 
The southern zone is especially notable for the number of its 
native fruits and esculent vegetables, India, Indo-China, and 
Arabia abounding in trees yielding gums, spices, balsams^ resins, 
and dyes. Among the more characteristic specimens may be 
mentioned the birches, willows, larches, and stone pines of N. 
Siberia; the root plants of Central A., including rhubarb, 
angelica, and cow-parsnip ; the palm, date, fig, cedar, banian, 
and other S. Asiatic trees ; and the nutmegs, cloves, and other 
spices peculiar to the Eastern Archipelago. China and Japan 
are famous for the cultivation of tea, and India for the proauc* 
tion of rice, cotton, coffee, opium, indigo, and maize. 

The zoology embraces one-third of all known quadrupeds, in* 
eluding a large variety of wild animals of mat strength. Bean, 
lions, tigers, rhinoceroses. Jeopards, are the chief of these ; be* 
sides which there are the badger, wolf, Arctic fox, hysena, jackal, 
and monkey. Among the domestic animals are the ox, Isuffalo, 
sheep, goat, hor.se, ass, camel, elephant, and dog. Birds and 
reptiles are very numerous : of the former may be mentioned tlie 
peacock, pheasant, bird of paradise, besides numerous singing- 
birds ; of the latter, the boa-conslrictor, python, cobra, croco- 
dile, &c. The insects are of large size and splendid tints. 

The principal islands are those in the S.E., known unitedly 
as Malaysia, or as the Eastern, Indian, or Asiatic Archipelago, 
and comprising five principal groups : (i) The Sunda islands 
(Java, Sumatra, &c.); (2) the Celebes, including the Sanglr 
group; (3) the Moluccas or Spice Islands; (4) the Philippines; 
(5) Borneo, including the Sulu noup. Borneo is tUe largest 
island in the world. Other islands of A. arc Ceylon, in the S. 
of India ; the Japanese Islands, E, and N. of Corea ; Formosa, 
£. of China ; Cyprus, S. of Asia Minor ; and New Siberia, 
in the Arctic Ocean. 

In 0^ political aspect the various countries of A. present a curious 
combination. The forms of government range from the primi- 
tive rule of the nomad sheik to Chinese despotism, while the 
wandering tribes of Siberia and Ti rkestan remain almost un- 
governed by the Russian Czar, who claims them as his subjects. 
Tlie vast territory of India has been brought by British govern- 
ment directly under European influence, and Japan is freely 
modelling her institutions on those of the West. The gmt 
political power of A. belongs, however, to the past. In ancient 
times it embraced many powerful monarchies, tne chief of which 
were those of Assyria and Persia. The Huns, who overran 
Europe in the 5th c., issued from a region £. of the Caspian 
Sea ; the fanatical armies of Arabia conquered the greater part 
of the ancient world ; and the Osmanli, who rose on the ruins of 
the Scljukide Turks, of whom they were merely a s^t, over- 
threw the Roman empire in the East and established the 
Turkish dynasty. But, with some brilliant exceptions, the Oriental 
governments for the last two hundred years have either remained 
stationary or have lapsed into feebleness and decay. 

As to ethnography f the entire population of A. embraces three 
main groups, the Turanian (q. v.), Aryan (q. v.), and Semitic 
v.T. The peoples in the N., E., ana S.K of A. are 
tWoian ; those of Northern India, Afghanistan, Persia, and 
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apportion of Asiatic Turkey are Aryan; and die inhabitants 
oIAiMa, Palestine, and Syria belong to the Semitic fiunily of 
xaces. 

The reUgums of A. are numerous and diverse. The most im- 
portant are the Brahminism of India, the religions of Buddha, 
Confucius (if his system of practical ethics, minus a deity, can be 
called a religion), and Lao-tse in China, and the various forms 
of Islamism in Arabia, Persia, and India. Hiere are, besides, 
many native Christian sects in India, Armenia, Kurdistan, and 
Syria. The subject of religion is dealt with in the articles on 
the various religious creeds. 

In point of ciuUistUion many of the countries of A had in the 
earliest times made great industrial and intellectual progress. 
Many of the arts originated in A, which is regarded as the 
birthplace of humanity itsell The history of Eastern civilisation, 
however, exhibits a singular phase. Development entirely 
ceases after a certain stage has been reached in the evolution of 
art, science, industry, law, and commerce; conservatisi^ then 
becomes the ruling principle, and the result is what is seen in 
the rigid and unchanging systems of India and China, though 
the former country shows signs of awakening from Us long intel- 
lectual slumber, and may perhaps again reach distinction, if its 
educated youth do not lapse into mere scientific scepticism. The 
Arabs, Turks, and Persians still retain slavery ; Hindu society 
is fixed by a rigorous systenl of caste; but in China there pre- 
vails civil and political equality in a sense, i>., tliere is no aris- 
tocracy to moaify the absolute despotism of die imperial rule, 
all being thus alike powerless. 

Asia'go, a town in the province of Vicenza, N. Italy, 22 
miles N. of Vicenza, noted for the manufacture of straw hats, 
and for turning. The inhabitants speak a corrupt form of Ger- 
man. Pop. 5140. 

Asia Minor, the ancient name of the modem Anatolia, a 
district of great historical interest, as having contained some of 
the most famous cities of the ancient world — ^Troy, Ephesus, 
Smyrna, &c. On this theatre were transacted events of the 
greatest magnitude and interest, as the wars of the Greeks with 
the Persians ; of the Romans with Mithridates ; and the more 
recent contests of the Arabs and Turks witli the decaying Empire 
of the East — events stretching over a period of more tmin 2000 
years. Under Turkish rule A. M. has gradually lapsed into 
poverty, sterility, and barbarism, in striking contrast to its 
wealth, fertility, and civilisation in earlier ages. The most im- 

E ^rtant countries of A. M. in ancient times were Ionia, Phrygia, 
ydia, Cilicia, Galatia, Bithynia, Pontus, and Cappadocia. 

Asiatic ChoTera. See Cholera. 

Asinaluii'ga, or Sina Longa, a well-built town in the 
province of Siena, N. Italy, 22 miles S.E. of Siena, with a fine 
collegiate church, containing several valuable paintings. Pop. of 
commune, 8500. 

Aamannshau'sen, a village in the Prussian province of 
Wiesbaden, on the Rhine, famed for the splendid wines to which 
it gives name. The ducal vineyards here yield red wine superior 
in some respects to those of Burgundy. 

ABXnode'us (Heb. Ashmedai, the destroyer) figures in the 
Book of Tobit as on evil spirit, who slew in succession the seven 
husbands of Sara on the bridal night. Tobias burned tlic heart 
and liver of a fish caught in the Tigris, the smell of which forced 
A to flee into Egypt, where the angel bound him. According 
to the Talmud he drove Solomon from his kingdom, and for this 
he was afterwards forced to serve in building the temple. 

Attmonee'anc. See Maccabees. 

Asola, an ancient fortified town in the province oi Brescia, 
N. Italy, 19 miles W.N.W. of Mantua, known for its manu- 
facture of silk-twist. Pop. of commune, 5500. 

Aap, the name of a poisonous serpent, the zoological posi- 
tion of whicl\ is but doubtfully indicated. The term appears to 
have been used by popular authors and writers in a very general 
sense. It is supposed to correspond to the Naja Haje of Egypt, 
a snake allied to the famous Naja tripudtans. or Coi>ra <H 
Ca^lo of Indio. See Naja. By other naturmists the A. is 
beueved to be one of the Viperida^ or vipers ; tlie Cerastes^ or 
bomed snake of Egypt, and the Vipera Eckis being two of the 
fbnns thus suggested. The former is regarded as the snake or 
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A by aid of which Cleopatra wrought her traglp unA The 
A. or Vipera Aspis of the Alps, Sidly, and S.E. 
rally, is another form to which the term A is alpmed. jCm 
latter has a broad head, and somwhat resembles the iobxnaott 
viper in appearance. 

Aapar'affine is a crystalline substance occurrii^ll in the youdg 
shoots of the asparagus, also in the climbing vetch, manih- 
maliow, bean, pea, and other plants. It is rdated diemiendJy 
to malic acid, and may be converted into that substance by 
treating it with nitrous acid. 

C 4 H 6 (NH ,)04 C4H4(0H)04 

^ 

Asparagine. Malic acid, 

Aepar'agim, a genus of Monocolyledonous plants belonging 
to the order Liiiaeea, A. officinalis^ common A, is a HerlxiceDU 
plant indigenous to Britain ; and in the southern parts of Russia 
and Poland it grows so abundantly that cattle and horses eat it 
as grass : it is also found in Greece, and was fonnerly used as a 
vegetable by the Romans. In some parts of England it is culti- 
vated extensively for the London market : the young shoots alone 
are used as a culinary vegetable. Both the shoots and roots are 
diuretic, and have been beneficial in cases of mvel and dropsy. 
Tlie seeds of the plant have been used as a substitute for coffee, 
and a kind of spirit has been made from its berries. A, albus^ 
and other species found in tlie S. of Euroi:>e, are used in the 
same way as the common A A. scaber is not used, owing to its 
bitter properties, Prussian A. is the young shoots t)f a plant 
belonging to a different genus — ^viz. , Omithogalum pyrenauum^ 
which grows abundantly in some parts of Somerset^re, espe- 
cially near Bath. 

Asparagus Btoue. See Apatite. 

Aspa'sia, a Milesian, daughter of Axiochus, possessed rare 
mental accomplishments. Coming to reside at Athens, her 
beauty and culture fixed the affections of Pericles, who had 
parted from his wife with her own consent. His union with A. 
was as close as Uie law permitted, marriage with a foreign woman 
being strictly prohibited. Her ascendency over Pericles was 
supreme, and lier house became the rendezvous of the most 
polished society of Athens. The comic writers were habitually 
unjus her, falsely ascribing to her influence both the Samian 
and Peloponnesian wars. In \\\^ Alcnexemts of Plato there is 
a discourse composed by A. in honour of the soldiers who died 
for their country at i^echwum, of which Cicero says that the 
Athenians were so proud that they caused it to be declaimed 
once a year, and adds that the custom prevailed to his own time. 
On the death of Pericles she attached herself to Lysicles, a 
cattle-dealer, whom she succeeded in moulding into a brilliant 
orator. Her son by Pericles, legitimated by a decree of the 
people, assumed his father’s name. See Plutarch’s Life of 
Pericles. 

As'pd, a town in the province of Alicante, Spain, 21 miles 
W. of Alicante, with flour and oil mills, a trade in wine and 
brandy, and soap manufactories. Pop. 6744. 

As’pect is an old astronomical term, now completely disused, 
applied to the position of one planet with respect to another, as 
seen from the earth. There were five aspects, which received 
distinct names : Conjunction (symbol cf )» when the two bodies 
had the same longitude ; Sextile (^^), when th^ were W aput ; 
Quartile\^y when 90**; Trine (A), when 120^; and OpposiHon 
(ePh when 180®, Conjunction and opposition are the only two 
now in use. 

As'pen, or Trembling Poplar, the common names for 
Populus tremula, a tree native in Britain, many parts of Europe, 
and Siberia. It is common in damp soil in the Highlands of 
Scotland, aiscending to 1500 feet above the level of the sea. It 
has received its name from the leaves having a quivering motion, 
caused by the petioles or Icaf-stilks being flattened or compressed 
laterally, so tnat the slightest breatli of wind moves tM leaf. 
The wood, which is white, light, and soft, has been used for a 
variety of purposes. The smaller branches make good gnn* 
powder charcoaL It is a fast-growing tree, with a smoo^ 
greyish bark, and is suimosed to be the mulbeity-tree of Scrip- 
ture, referred to in 2 Sam. v. 24, and l Charon, xiv. 15. It 
belongs to the natural order Amentiftne, or the Willow hasafy* 
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or Wiring-Pot GOieU, a genas of 
tamauiiticlilflttt MpUuiica, in which the body ia containai 
within h or limy tube, formed by the calcified siphons 

or breadiing^tabes. The two valves of the shell consist of two 
smaH nmctores embedded in the front part of the tube. The tube, 
at the anterior portion, terminates in a perforated disc, like the 
*-«ostf* of a watering-pot — whence the popular name of these 
fbrms-^and its opposite extremity often possesses rufile-like 
Iblds. These animals bore into sand, or burrow in* stone or 
wood ; the elongated tube serving to convey water and food to 
the enclosed animaL A, Javanum and A. vaginiferum are 
familiar species. 


Aspergill'un, a genus of Filamentous fungi. See Mould. 

' As'pem, or Gtobb As'pem, a village 5 miles £. of Vienna, 
on the left bank of the Danube, famous for a battle in 1S09 
beAveen the French and the Austrians. The French, under 
Napoleon I., entered Vienna on the 12th of May, and on the 


2lst beran crossing the river to attack the Archduke Charles, 
who had posted his forces on the opposite banl;. The Austrians 
charged the P'rench with the utmost fury, but th^ day's combat 


was not decisive. Renewing the attack next morning, the 
Austrians forced the French, after an obstinate resistance, to 
withdraw, first to the island of Lobau, in the middle of the river, 
and afterwards to the right bank, with a loss in killed and 
wounded of more than 30,000. Marshal Lannes was among the 
slain. 

Asper'ula, a genus of Dicotyledonous plants belonging to 
the order Rubiacea, See Woodruff. 

As'phalt, Asphalt'um, Bitu'men, or Min'eral Pitch, 
is a solid amorphous mineral, resembling common pitch, found 
abundantly in almost every quarter of the globe. Many theories 
exist regarding its origin, but that most generally received holds 
it to be the product of the distillation of carbonised vegetable 
matter by the action of subterranean heat and moisture in the 
absence of atmospheric air. The existence of naphtha, petro- 
leum, and allied mineral .substances, is ascribed to the same 
cause, li. occurs in nature in three distinct forms — the earthy, 
the clastic, and the comiiact. They are all readily inflammable, 
and possess a blark or bromiish -black colour, with a specific 
gravity from i to i ’6, according to the amount of impurities 
present. B.* when pure, however, has a density rather less than 
water. Earthy B. breaks with a rugged edge ; and the soft, 
flexible, or elastic variety, sometimes called 'mineral caoutchouc,* 
from its capability of removing lead -pencil Markings, is extremely 
rare. The compact variety, commonly termed A,, is the most 
abundant kind. 1 1 fractures conchoiclally, with a brilliant resinous 
lustre ; fuses at 212“ F. ; burns with a thick red smoke ; and 
when rubbed, emits a pitchy odour. It is insoluble in water, 
partly soluble in alcohol and ether, and almost wholly so in spirit 
of turpentine. According to Boussingault, it is composed prin- 
cipally of an oxygenated liydrocarbon, called by that investiga- 
tor asphaJUne, The largest known asphaltic deposit occurs in 
the island of Trinidad, where there is a lake oiit miles in 
circuit It also exists abundantly in Barbadoes, Cuba, New 
Grenada, Peru, United States, Canada, and New Brunswick — 
the A. of the latter place being called albertite, Burmah, 
Turkey in Asia, France, Albania, and many other European 
localities, also furnish considerable quantities. After an earth- 
quake, large masses of A. are found floating on the surface of 
the Dead Sea (the JJxcus Asphaltites of classical authors), wliidi 
circumstance seems to point to the existence of bituminous 
springs in the bed of the sea, probably identical with the ' slime- 
pits ' of the Vale of Siddim. From the earliest historic times 
A. has been used for various purposes. The Eg3rptians em- 
ployed it in embalming the dead; and bricks from Babylon 
exmbit adherent bitumen, indicating its use as mortar. At the 
present time it is turned to account in the preparation of artificial 
pavement, as a covering for roofs, and a lining 'or cisterns and 
iron pipes; it also forms the principal ingredient in Japan varnish. 
— StOM is a dark-brown compact limestone, impregnated 
with from 6 to 10 per cent of B., found at Seyssel, de- 
partment of Ain, France ; in the Val de Travers, canton of 
Nenfchatel, Switserland; and other places in thej ara Mountains. 
Its suitalnlity for roadways, when powdered and mixed with 7 
per cent< of B., has led to its adoption for that purpose in many 
cities I and in noiselessness, comparative cheapness, and dura- 


bility it displm decided advantam over any other material. 
On account of its smoothness it u not well adapted for steep 
Inclines, and the objection of slipperiness after night rain has 
been raised against it. 

In 1873 Great Britain imported 11, tons of A., the greater 
portion being furnished by the W. Indies and France. 

As'phodel, the common name for the genus of plants Aspho^ 
delust belonging to the order 
Liliacea, The species, which 
are not many, are perennial 
herbs with thick fleshy roots : 
they are natives of Southern 
Europe. The yellow A. {A. 
luteus); the white A., or king's 
spear albus) ; and the 
branching A. {A. ramosus), 
are very ornamental garden 
plants^ The last named, which 
is regarded as a variety of the 
white A., is vciy abundant 
in some parts of Italy, where 
it affords excellent food for 
sheep. The bog or Lanca- 
shire A. is the Narthenum 
ossifragum^ a common British 
plant in wet moors, belong- 
ing to the order Juncacem^ ARphodelut ramoiua. 

The name of Scotch A. is 

often given to Tofieldia palustris^ a British plant belonging to the 
Colchicum family (MclanthacecE). 

Asphyxia is death beginning at the lungs. It is charac- 
terised by loss of consciousness and muscular power, stoppage 
of the movements of the chest, and afterwards of the pulsations 
of the heart, along with accumulation of blood in the right 
cavities of that organ, and throughout the venous system gene- 
rally. It is caused by any interference with the passage of air 
to and from the lungs. When from any cause this occurs, the 
venous blood carried to the lungs by the pulmonary artery is not 
arterialised in the capillaries, and consequently is returned to the 
left side of the heart still in a venous condition. This venous 
blood is at once distributed by the left ventricle to the brain, 
nervous centres, muscular system, and to the heart itself — all of 
which organs require a proper supply of arterial blood for the 
due performance of their respective functions. This accounts 
for the confusion of ideas, delirium, unconsciousness, muscular 
spasms, convulsions, and failure of the heart’s action. The blood 
quickly stagnatc.s in the pulmonary capillaries, and the backward 
effects of the disturbed circulation ultimately distend the right 
side of the heart and venous system with very dark venous bloocL 
The cause of the stagnation of Uie blood in the pulmonary capil- 
laries is not well understood. After death, the left chambers of 
the heart contain only a small quantity of dark-coloured blood, 
and the vessels of the membrane and the sinuses of Uie br^ are 
filled with dark blood. 

A. may be caused in any of the following ways: (l) Breath- 
ing an irrespirable gas, which quickly causes spasm of the glottis, 
and thus prevents air from pas.sing into the lungs ; (2) mec^ni- 
cally, by pressure on the windpipe, as in strangulation ; or by the 
impaction of a foreign body in the trachea, as in choking ; (3) 
by puncture of both pleural cavities, which allows the air to press 
the lungs towards the back part of the cavity of the chest ; (4) 
by pressure on the outer surface of the chest, so as to prevent the 
movemenU of inspiration, as in death caused by a squeeze in a 
crowd of peo])le ; or by sand or gravel so falling on a labourer as 
to surround his chest and leave the head free ; (5) by paralysis 
of the respiratory nerve-centres in the medulla oblongata, as in 
hanging, where, as practised in this country, death is caused by 
the odontoid process of the axis (the second cervical vertebra) 
being fractured and crushed into the medulla ; (6) by narcotic 
poisons, which paralyse the respiratory centres ; (7) by immer- 
sion in water, or any other fluid which prevents air from passing 
into the lungs ; and (8) by any mechanical impediment placed 
in front of the mouth. The general rules for treating an 
asphyxiated person are — (i) to remove the cause as quickly as 
possible ; (2) to admit around him abundance of fresh air ; and 
(3) to excite artificial respiration. For further details see 
Drowning and RisPiRATio^f. 
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JUfpUHnsili tLfetm of Ferns (q. r.), 

AlW^iimdli ft town on the small island of Manzanillay in the 
Uidted States of Colombia, founded in 1852, and ceded in per* 
petttity to the Isthmus of Panama Railroad Company, is the 
terminus on the Atlantic side of this railway, which, connecting 
the Atlantic and Pacific, has been termed the highway of the 
world. Already seven great lines of mail steamers touch at A. 
Pop. about 40CX]t. 

Afl'pirate means a breathing (Lat spiro, I breathe). Hie 
strong breathing (Lat spiritus asper; Or, pneuma dasu) corre- 
spond to the letter h, and is form^ by the free emission of breath 
tmugh the perfectly open glottis. There is also a soft breathing 
(Ijit spiritus lenis ; Gr. fneuma psilou), a slight sound heard on 
the pronunciation of any initial vowel, os in ota, Tlie mark of the 
rough breathing was originally R, afterwards H ; finally the 
rough And soft breaths were expre^d by the lialves of this mark, 
thus h and whence came the present signs ; and Max (fuller 
denies, on physiological grounds, the identity of the k with the 

f vritus as^. The term A. is also applied to combinations of 
with the letters called mutes or checks, from the fact that in 
their formation the emission of breath is quite checked. When 
h it breathed immediately after a check, sounds are produced 
occurring in Greek kh^ th, ph (hard aspirates), and occurring 
in Sanskrit, gh^ dh^ hh (soft aspirates). Whether the original 
Aiyan language possessed both hard ahd soft aspirates is a point 
much disputed among philologists. 

As'pirator is an apparatus used in physics and chemistry 
to draw a continuous stream of air through tubes or other vessels. 

It usually lakes the form represented in the 
I figure, and consists of a vessel full of water, 

4 provided with a stopcock both at top and bot- 

^ tom ; the upper stopcock is attached by an 

indiarubber tube to the apparatus, through 
which the air is to be drawn. On opening the 
lower stopcock, water runs out, and a steady 
current of air flows through the apparatus to 
lake its place. 


PersU^ and Syria. The coctecmottgela*im Loikddii ttte it 
exdusivdy in their trade, and^his^ .light to lay lhat it it 
well treated as a rule. Of late yean Burdett Coutts 

and others have taken much interest in the A*. Ind have en- 

A. * ' • • 






Aaple'zlium, a genus of Ferns (q. v.). 

BHHh Asa {Asinus), a genus of Ungulate or 
/ J\* \ Hoofed quadrupeds included in the family of 

J m \m horses (AywiV//v), or in the corresponding division 
^ Sotidungu/a, in which the feet have each a single 

Aspirator. Perfect toe — the third — enclosed in a broad 
^ * hoof. No accessory hoofs are developed. 

Canine teeth are developed in the males only. The dental for- 
mula shows six incisors, two canines, six prsemolars, and six 

molar teeth in each jaw. The 
asses, occasionally included 
in the genus Equus^ instead of 
forming the type of a distinct 
gcnus(l 4 j‘<>/»j),posscssa ‘dor- 
sal line.* The tail is tufted. 
The grey body-colour ex- 
hibits bands or stripes of 
darker hue. The hind-legs 
want the ‘ warts * possessed 
by the fore-limbs, and which 
are present on botli limbs in 
horses. The ears are elon- 
gated, but this is probably 
^ a character more common to 
_ domesticated forms. A dark 

vi,lA At Is cross or mark exists at the 

shoulders. The * facial line * 
Wild All. ** arched or curved. The 

^ , wild A, (Equus or Asinus 

^ftager), a native of Central Asia, is the progenitor of tlic com- 
A and other domesticated varieties or breeds. In Persia, 
Tartary, &c. , these animals occur in large herds, migrating towards 
India m winter, '^e *Kiang Djiggetai’ {Eqt/us or Asinus 
AmmiMtex) of Central Asia appears to be a second distinct species 
j wfltt A Itw cdoured a pale grey or tawny, with a blackish 
omal line. This fonn neighs like a horse, and appears in eertain 
potne^ resemble the domesticated A more closely than the wild 
A The domestic A is used as a beast of burden in AIab^l^ 
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comparative failure. lUe A m its nanune is mudi 
the noise, and subsists upon mudi coarser food. It con 
meat when other beasts of burden would starve, as UTs fond 
of thistles and other prickly plants. In Ireland, on small farm- 
holdings, it is often employed in ploughing and harrowing, and 
shows no obstinacy. Its milk contains less caseine and more 
saccharine matter than cow's milk, and it is used in mes ol 
debility. 

Aa'sagay-Tree, the name at the Cape of Good Hope for 
Curtisiafaginea^ a large tree belonging to the order Con^eee, 
The natives in the districts where it abounds use its wood for 
shafts for the javelins, or assagays ; hence its common name. 
The genus is named in honour of Curtis^ a well-known Rngli^ 
botanist. 

Assai, the name of a beverage used by the inhabitants of 
Tariy which they manufacture from the ripe fruit of Euterpe 
edulis^ a palm-tree which grows in swampy places, and attains a 
height of 30 or 40 feet. It is very nutritious when sweetened 
with sugar and mixed with farina, such as Manioc (q. v.). It 
forms the daily food of a large number of the inhabitants. 

Aaaal', a salt lake in Adel, E. coast of Africa, near the mouth 
of the Red Sea, 25 miles S.W. of the seaport of Tajurrah. It i 
is 8 miles long and 4 broad, lies 700 feet below the sea-level, and 
yields vast quantities of salt for the Abyssinian caravans. 

Assam', since February 1874 a separate province of India, is a 
long curving valley watered by the Brahmaputra and other rivers, 
bounded on the N.E. by the mountains of Tibet, and separated 
also by mountains from Burmah on the S, and S.E. Area, i 
27, 800 sq. miles; pop. according to census report (1873), 1,682,692; 
chief town, Gowlmii. Timber abounds, the reserves being undei j 
the management of the Forest Department, the 0]>en forests under 
civil officers. The tea-plant was introduced in 1826, and in 1874 
the yield of tea was 11,082,958 lbs. For 1875 it is estimated at 
over 13,000,000 lbs. The teas from A. arc especially valued on ac- 
count of their strength, and are preferred to those of other districts 
for mixing pur fes. Rice, the precious metals, lead, petroleum, 
and coal arc other products. Wild animals, tigers, elephants, 
rhinoceroses, and bul&iloes are very abundant. A, was ceded to 
the British at the close of the Burmese war (1826), but was not 
placed completely under British administration till 1838. Anna/s 
oj Jftd, Admin., 1872-73, by Dr G. Smith (Seramp. 1874). 


A s s as's ing (Lat. Assassini and Assissini), the name given by 
the medioeval chroniclers to a branch of tlie.Ismaelites (q. v.) of 
Persia and Syria, belonging to the Shiite sects. It is thought 
the name is a Latinised form of the Arabic Hashashin (* herb- 
eaters '), liecausc they were wont to madden themselves with 
various intoxicating plants when about to proceed to their 
bloody work. Eastern writers, however, rarely use the name 
Hashashin; here and there we find Feddwi (‘ the self-sacrificers '), 
but in general the A. are not distinguished from the larger sect 
of Ismaelites from which they sprung. Hassan-ben- 5 abbah-el- 
Homairi, the founder of the A. proper, whose convictions of 
the truth of Islamism were not deep, was of Persian origin, had 
studied under Mowasek, at Nisbpur, about the middle of the 
11th c., and had been partially initiated into the mysteries of 
the Ismaelites. But having quarrelled with the heads of the 
Grand Lodge at Cairo, he was expelled, and escaping to Persia, 
proceeded to found an order of his own, which should exert an 
organised terrorism over the neighbouring districts. Seizing the 
Persian fortress of Alamut in 1090, he quickly acquired territory 
and influence by intimidation and assassination. The order so 
founded consisted of seven degrees. At the head of it was the 
Prince or Old Man of the Mountain (Sheikh-cd-Jehol), who had 
lieutenants {Dai-al^kebit) in Jebal, Kuhistan, andf Syria. Under 
these were the Dais and RefUts, whose initiation was impeifecL 
and who were not accredited as teachers. The novices and 
mechanics rigidly observed the Koran, an obligation from whi^ 
the initiated were relieved. So great was the dread inspired 
by the Sheikh^*Jehal, that princes were wont to ensure their 
safety by secretly paying him tribute. Hassan died| aged 
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imnty. in 11(3 Husc^ IJ. waa slain by bis brotber- 

in4nw &r abonwing Iskmiatn lb the whole order, but it was 
Ye<esta 3 >Ushed by Has^ 111 . The seventh and last Shiikh-aU 
yMf or diief of the Persian A., was Rokn-eddin, who was 
cmidiad in 1^56 bv the famous Mongol, Hulagu, and fhe Syrian 
branch ‘Was ootnpletely destroyed in 1272 by Bibar, the power- I 
Sultan of PSgypt. See Von Hammer’s GtschkkU der Assas^ 
finm (Stutt and Tub. 1818); Sir John Malcolm’s Ifistory cf 
Afiiaizd ecL Z^nd. 1828); and Weif, Du A ssassinen, in Sybers 
Bister, ZnUehrift (Jahrg. 1863). 

Ainault’ (Lat iui and saiiot to spring towards) is a sudden 
attack upon a fortified place. The attacking body is divided 
into ^ storming-parties,’ ‘support-parties/ and ‘firing-parties.’ 
The storming-parties endeavour to force their way into the place, 
and are sometimes accompanied by * ladder- parties ’ with ladders 
for scaling purposes. The firing-parties, or musketeers, serve to 
a certain extent to shield the storming-parties from the enemy's 
fire. The support-parties follow in the rear. 

Arnault, in law. See Beating and Wounding. 

Assay’, or Assaying, is the method by which the proportion 
of the precious metals present in any of their alloys is determined. 
Silver-plate must by law be made of a certain degree of fineness 
in Great Britain, and each article made has to be assayed, and, 
if approved, stamped at the Goldsmiths’ Hall. Assays of gold 
jewellery are similarly made and guaranteed, and it is besides a 
matter of great commercial importance to tost the degree of 
fineness of coin and bullion, &c. The principal method of 
estimating the alloys with the baser metals is by the cupel, or 
cupellation. The operation of cupcllation depends on the ready 
oxidation of lead at high temperatures, and by the action of lead 
oxide, copper and other metals, added to gold and silver, are 
freely oxidised. The oxides so formed are, in a state of fusion, 
absorbed by the porous body of the cupel in which they are 
reduced, leaving the noble metals in the form of a round metallic 
globule on the surface of the cupel. A cupel is a form of crucible 
made out of pure bone-ash, and is highly porous in structure. 
A sufficient number of such cupels for the tests to be made arc 
introduced into a muffie, or covered fireclay pot, placed in a 
furnace of special construction, and heated gradually to a bright 
redness. A minrtc quantity of the metallic compound to be 
assayed is carefully weighed, and wrapped up with a propor- 
tion of pure lead, varying according to the supposed degree 
of fineness. This is introduced by means of a pair of tongs 
into the heated cupel, in which it fuses, %nd the lead quickly 
forms films of oxide on the surface of the globule, which are 
absorbed by the cupel till, when the pure silver or gold is only 
left, the surface assumes a bright metallic lustre. It is then 
gradually and carefully cooled, and the weight of the globule left 
on the surface, compared with the weight of the original sample, 
gives the means of aetermining the degree of fineness of the alloy 
to within a small fraction of the absolute composition. In the A. 
of a gold alloy, a larger proportion of lead has to be employed 
than is required for silver, and bismuth may be substituted for 
lead in the process of aipellation. In cases where it is necessary 
to estimate separately the gold and silver in any alloy, the pro- 
cess of cupellation is only employed, if necessary, for first elimi- 
nating the base metals. The proportions of gold and silver are 
ascertained by the process of parting or quartation. The silver 
is dissolved out of the compound by the action of hot nitric or 
sulphuric acid, but as the gold will not part with the silver unless 
the latter be present in large quantity, as much pure silver is 
added to the A. sample as will make the weight of the silver 
three times that of the gold. When the two metals, in these 
proportions, are thoroughly incorporated, the globule is ham- 
mered out, and twisted into a small spiral, in which state it is 
termed the comet. The cornet is submitted twice to the action 
of boiling nitric or sulphuric acid, which dissolves out the silver, 
and the weight of the gold is determined after it has been com- 
pacted by heating to redness in the muffle. 

The humid process is a method of A. applicable only to silver 
alloys, and depends on the chemical reaction between a solu- 
tion of chloride of sodium and nitrate of silver. The chlorine 
combines with the silver, forming an insoluble chloride of silver, 
and the nitric acid takes up the sodium, to form nitrate of 
sodium, thus, AgNOs^-NaClaeAgCl + NaNOg. A solution 
in nitric add of the alloy to be tested is prepared, to which a 


standard solution of oomipon salt is gradually added so long as 
a precipitate is formed. The quantity of the solution of salt 
required to precipitate the whole stiver as chloride gives a liasis 
for calculating the proportion of silver present in the alloy. The 
humid process produces much more accunite results than can 
be obtamed by the cupel, and it is now used in most mints for 
estimating silver alloys. 

A close approximation to the value of gold can be made by 
means of the streak produced on a touchstone or a piece of slate. 
Tlie streak made by the article to be tested is compared with 
the streaks made by a number of pencils of gold of known com- 
position. The streak may be test^ in various ways^ in addition 
to the^ ocular evidence it affords, and it is of value as a prelimi- 
nary test when an estimation of the proportions of gold and 
silver is to be made, affording as it docs an indication of the 
amount of silver which ought to be added for the process of 
quartation. 

AsBftye’, a village in the fork of the Juah and Kaitna. 
Here Wellington, then Major-General Wellesley, gained a signal 
victory over the Mahrattas, 23d September 1002, which estab- 
lished British supremacy over a great part of India. 

AsBeerghur’, a formidable mountain fortress in the N.E. of 
the presidency of Bombay, taken by the British in 1803, and 
again in 1819. There are only two approaches, both 01 them 
steep, and strongly fortified with escarpments nearly loo feet 
high. The town stands at the foot of the rock on which the fort 
is built Pop. about 2500. 

.^Bema’ni, Job. Simon, a celebrated Orientalist, bom at 
Tripoli, in Syria, in 1687. He belonged to a Maronite family 
of Lebanon. In his travels through Egypt, Syria, &c., he 
collected numerous Oriental MSS. for the papal library, of wlii(^ 
he was keeper. A. died 14th January 1768. His most impor- 
tant works are Bibliotheca Orientaiis Clementina •Vaticana (4 
vols. Rome, x 719-28), an edition of the Opera Bphraifmi Syri 
(6 vols. Rome, 1732-46), Kalntdaria Eedesiee Universa (6 vols. 
Rome, I 7 S 5 -S 7 )» and Bibliotheca Juris Orientaiis Canonki et 
(4 vols. Rome, 1762-64). His sister's son, Stephan 
EvodiuB A. , born at Tripoli, 1707, keeper of the Oriental MSS, 
in the Vatican Library from 1768, and Archbishop of Apamea, 
died 1782, is the author of three valuable works; Biblkthecee 
Medkeo-Laureniina et Palalina Codices ManuscripH Orientates 
(2 vols. Flor. 1742), Acta Sanctorum Martyrum Orienta/ium et 
Occidentalium (2 vols. Rome, 1748), and a fragmentary cataloc^e 
of the MSS. in the Vatican Library (Rome, 1757). A brother 
of Stephan, JosephuB AloyBins A. (bom 1710, died 1782), 
is the author of a Codex Lilurgicus Ecclesia Universalis (13 vols. 
Rome, 1749-66), De CathoUcis seu Patriarchis Chaldceorum Nes^ 
iorianorum (Rome, 1775), and other works. A later kinsman, 
Simon A. (bom 1752, died 1821), is the author of several 
useful treatises : The Museo Cufico Naniano JliHsirato (2 vols. 
Pad. 1787-88), Sa^io sulF Origine de^i Araoi (Pad. 1787), 
Catalogo dei Codki Manoscritti della Biblioteca Planiana> (Pad. 
*787), and Globus Ccelestis Cufico-Arabicus (Pad. X790), 

ABBom’bly, General, the chief court of a Presbyterian 
Churdi. That of the Church of Scotland comprises both a lay 
and a clerical membership, and composed of representatives from 
each of the eighty-four presbyteries, of representatives from the 
four universities, and of elderr from the royal burghs. It as- 
sembles annually at Edinburgh in May, is presided over by a 
moderator elected every year, has a principal and deputy clerk, 
a procurator, and an agent. In all matters ecclesiastical the 
G. A. possesses supreme legislative and judicial authoriW : but 
the civil power, on the other hand, possesses the right of deter- 
mining whether a matter is ecclesiastical or not. The civil autho- 
rity is represented by a royal commissioner. The constitution 
of th^*. G. A, of the Free Church is the same, with the exception 
of the royal commissioner. The business not overtaken during 
the sitting of the G. A. is handed over to a commission which 
meets quarterly, and of which the moderator is convener. 

ABBombly, National, the name assumed by the Commons 
or Ticrs-ilat of the States-General, convoked by Louis XVI. of 
France, May 5, 1789. Tlie clergy and nobles, mm fear of their 
votes l^ing outnumbered, having refused to sit in the same 
chamber with the Commons, the latter constituted themselves a 
N. A., and were afterwards joined by deputies of two 
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priTOefed orders. They framed a new conotitutiwi, based on 
the SoireKignty of the Illative body, aubject to (^ veto (rf 
the king, whose person was declared inviolable. In litw more 
than two years the Assembly passed 3250 decrees, by which feudal 
France was swept away. The chief of these measures were the 
suppression of monastic orders, the declaration of the Rights of 
Man, the introduction of free-trade, the confiscation of Church 
property, the issue of Assignats (q. v.), and the abolition of all 
aristocratic titles. In September 1 79 1 the king accepted the new 
constitution, and tlie Assembly, called also from its functions the 
Constituent Assembly, then made way for the Legislative As- 
sembly, intended to reform the civil and criminal laws in the 
spirit of the Revolution. Former members were formally ex- 
cluded from the new Assembly, which, carried away by the 
excitement of the times, abolished monarchy, and imprisoned 
the royal family. A National Convention (q. v.) was summoned 
to license these infractions of the new constitution, to which all 
parties had so recently sworn allegiance. 

There was a N. A. elected after the revolution off 1848, 
and another in February 1871, on the termination of the Franco- 
Prussiah war. .A N. A., professing to represent Germany, 
met at Frankfort in 1848, and' the Cortes of Spain constituted 
itself a N. A. on the abdication of Amadeus 1 ., l6th P'ebruary 
1873. 

Assembly of Bivi'nes, or We'etminster Assembly, 

appointed by an ordinance of the two Houses of Parliament, 
June 12, 1643, ‘ to confer concerning the liturgy, discipline, and 
government of the Church of F.ngland, or the vindicating the 
doctrine of the same from all false aspersions and misconstruc- 
tions;’ was composed of 149 members, of whom 119 were 
clergymen, 10 were from the Lords, and 20 from tlic Commons. 
To these were added 4 clerical and 2 lay commissioners from 
Scotland. The place of those who had died, or who refused to 
attend, was supplied by superaddad members. From the first 
meeting, July l, 1643, till February 22, 1649, the Assembly sat 
1163 times. Almost complete unanimity existed as to doctrine, 
but there was great divergence respecting Church government. 
After some opposition, the Solemn I.ea»ue and Cen^mant was 
sanctioned, and Parliament miilicd the Directory of Public IVor- 
ship^ October 2, 1644, and the doctrinal part of llic Coufmion of 
Faiths March 1648. 'I'lie Shorter Catechism and the Lar^r 
CeUechism date re^spectively from November 5, 1647, and Sep- 
tember 15, 1648, The thecdogy of these formularies, which arc 
the Standards of all Presbyterian Churches, is Calvinism, atul the 
mode of Church government sanctioned is the Presbyterian. 
Hitherto Baillie’s Letters and Lightfoot’s Journnl have been 
the chief authorities for the details of the proceedings of this 
Assembly; but in 1874 William BLickwood & Sons, Kdinburgh 
and Liondon, published the Minutes of the Sessions of the West’ 
minster Assembly of Divines ^ while en,Qa^d in preparing- their 
Directory for Church Government^ Confession of Faith^ and Cate- 
chisms^ 1644-49. Kilited by Rev. Alexander F, Mitchell, D.D., 
and Rev. John Stnithers, LL.D. A list of the members is given 
in Masson^s Life of Milton^ i 87 i> PP- 5 ^’ 9 - 527 . 

Ast'er, Johxi, the biographer of .\lfrecl, was n monk of St 
Davids, in Wales, and most probably of Welsh origin, for he 
speaks of the Engli.sli as if they were a people foreign to him, 
calls Wales his ‘ own country,* and states that he was * bred and 
educated there.* Alfred invited him, about 885, to the court of 
Wessex on account of his skill in literature ; and he certainly 
exercised a direct influence over the king’s studies, for he ex- 
pressly tells us that during an eight mouths* visit to Alfred 
fl3efore finally settling in Wessex) he ‘read to him whatever 
iKKfks he liked.* Alfred was greatly attaclied to his learned and 
ions friend, bestowed on him many gifts, and fmally made 
im Bishop of Sherburne. The Chronicle gives the year 910 
as the date of his death. A. will always be remembered by his 
Annates Kerum Cestarum ALlfredi Magni^ an historical memoir 
which embraces the greater part of Alfred’s life. As a con- 
temporary record of the noblest of English princes, it possesses 
the highest value. It was first published, but in a very cor- 
rupt form, by Archbishop Parker, in 1574. The best edition is 
Uiat of Wise (Oxf. 1722). It gives the text of the loth c., and 
is accepted by most schobars, English and German, as in the 
main the work of A. The question is critically discussed in Dr 
ReinUold Pauli's Alfred the Great (Bohn, I-ond, 1857). 

Ajmb, Feait ot See Fools, Feast op. 
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AaaaiWKl^ Tama T^ese indnde various domestic taxes 
assessed on bouses, menial servants, carriages, and other private 
articles. In 1S51 duties on windows were abolished, ai^ instead 
a duty va^ut on inhabited houses worth £20 a year or upwards 
of rent. The inhabited house duty is, for dweUing-hau^ 9da 
Pct£; for shops, and some other clwes of houses# od. per£, 

ABseuft’ors are persons appointed to advise and assist a judge 
as to procedure, and in forming liis judgment, They ate usually 
barristers ; in Scotland, advocates. In ecclesiastic^ law pro- 
cedure, functionaries of the Church are usually joined to a 
barrister of good standing. 

AAsetu', derived from the old French assetg, enough, originally 
meant tlie property of one deceased equivalent to his debts. It is 
now, however, generally used in contradistinction to the woid 
* liabilities,* in mercantile aflairs ; hence its meaning is ap- 
parent. In a mercantile Balance-Sheet (q. v.) the A. are 
placed on one side, the liabilities on the other. If the former 
exceed the latter, the concern is solvent ; otherwise, it is insol- 
vent. In English law, A. are lego/ or equitable according to the 
nature of a procedure which a creditor may use against the 
executor or heir. A. is not a technical term in the law of Scot- 
land ; but it is much used in mercantile affairs, in which it has 
the same signification as in England. 

Assid'ians. See Chasidim. 

ABsigna’tion is a legal term in Scotch law analogous to the 
English term Assignment (q. v. ). It is applied to a written deed 
of conveyance in favour of another, made by the creditor in any 
obligation, or by the proprietor of any subject not properly 
feudal. The maker of the A. is called the cedent. The receiver 
is called the assignee^ or cessioner, or cessionary ; and where the 
right or subject assigned is a debt or obligation, the obligant or 
debtor in this is called the common debtor. To complete the 
transference to the assignee, the A. must be intimated to the 
common debtor ; and if there is more than one A. of the same 
subject or debt, the first intimated is preferable, though another 
be of prior date. The intimation ought to be notarial ; but it 
may be made effectively by other formal notice. Some assigna- 
tions, however, require no intimation. Indorsation of a Bill of 
Pwxchange (q. v.) and Adjudication (q, v.) require none. In Scot- 
land, A. of movables, while the cedent retains possession of them, 
is not effectual against an onerous creditor. 

« 

As6'ig;nat8« This was the name of a paper issue, under the 
authority of the Frenol National Assembly, after the revolution 
of 17S9. The notes were for the values of from five to a hundred 
francs. They were nominally on the security of land held to 
be assigned to the holder. The first issue alone bore interest. 
The law, so far as it, could, made the acceptance of the A. 
at full nominal vah;e compulsory. But the law of p htical 
economy proved stronger than that of the National Assembly, 
and in March 1796 twenty-four francs in gold were worth 7200 
in A. In July of the same year the forced currency was with- 
drawn, after doing a great deal of mischief to the public. 

Assign^ee in Bankruptcy* See Bankruptcy. 

AsBign'ment, in English law, is a deed or instrument of 
transfer ; the operative words of which are to • assign, transfer, 
and set over * to another, some right, title, or interest in real or 
personal property. A possibility, right of entry, or matter in 
an action or suit, cannot be assigned ; nor can arrears of rent, 
and matters similar. Some things are assignable by custom 
and under statute which would not be so by the natural opera- 
tion of English law. Thus promissory notes and bills of ex- 
change (sec Bill of Exchange) are so. An A. for the 
benefit of creditors is generally of the whole of the debtor^s 
property ; which A. the creditors accept in place of their claims, 
unless, however, all creditors assent, such an A. may be a fraud 
under the Bankrupt Act of 1869. By it a fraudulent A. is an 
Act of Bankruptcy (q. v. ). An A. with intent to defraud is void. 
This word is also sometimes used in the law of Scotland to 
denote the transference of property in patents, copyrights, and 
registered ships. 

ABBignment of Brror, in English law, is the statement of 
grounds on which olteratfon of the judgment of a court of law 
is asked from a higher tribunal Under the Common Law Fro- 
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cedit» Act (he term it now lindted to certain grouoM of oh* | 

jtcttciSL there definedt 

m the law of England, is the term applied to 
parties m whose favour an Assi^ment (q. v.) is made. The 
analogous Sootch term is Assignee. See Assignation. 

Aodmila'tion. See N utrition. 

a river in the S. of the Dominion of Canada, 
Hudson Bay Territories, flowing W., and joining the Red River 
at Fort Garry. 

AsaFsi, an episcopal town of Central Italy, in the province of 
Perugia, with manufactures of needles and files, and famous as 
the birthplace of St Francis, founder of the Franciscan order of 
Mendicants, who built here the Convento Sacro, a beautiful 
specimen of early Gothic, containing many exquisite paintings 
by Cimabue and Giotto. The tomb of the saint is saia to have 
been sometimes visited by as many as 100,000 pilgrims in one 
day. The poet Metastasio was also a native of A. Pop. 14,033. 
Some remains of the ancient Umbrian town Assisium exist, in- 
cluding a portico of the temple of Minerva, with fluted Corin- 
thian columns, the whole constructed of travertino. 

Assize'. The word, according to Sir Edward Coke, is 
derived from the Latin assideo, to sit together. In England, 
assizes are held twice, or, in some counties, three times a year, 
except in Middlesex, before two judges appointed by the Queen’s 
special commission. These judges sit in virtue of five several 
commissions — namely, of commissions of the peace, of oytr and 
temiitiery of gaol delivery, of A., and of nisi prius.* A. also 
signifies any statute or ordinance for regulating the weight, 
measure, or quality of the thing which it concerns, as formerly 
the A. of ’ v’ or ale. 

In Scotia.. N. sometimes signifies the sittings of a court, 
sometiTnes it^ .nances, and sometimes the jury. A jury or 
A. in the Court v.f Justiciary consists of fifteen men, formerly 
chosen by the court, now chosen by ballot from a greater num- 
ber (not exceeding forty-five), summoned by the sheriflf ; of these 
a list must be served on the defender, with a copy of his indict- 
ment. 

Asso'ciate Synod was the designation adopted by that party 
among the Secoders (see United Pkesbyterian Church) 

'ho affinned that it was lawful to take the burgess oath, and who 
were therefore popularly known as * Burghers.' As the other 
party, the Antiburghers, denied this, a ‘split' became necessary, 
,and accordingly it took place in 1747. Tfle Antiburgher Synod 
Jailed itself the General Associate Synod, j 

Associa'tion. See Co-operation Societies, League, I 
Company. 

Association of Ideas is a general name for the orderly 
sequence which obtains among mental states. Aristotle says, 
'Each mental movement is determined to arise os the sequel of 
a certain other.' He then states that reminiscence, whether 
voluntary or spontaneous, proceeds according to the law of simi- 
lars, the law of contraries, and the law of coadjacents (including 
order in space and in time). Hume says, * To me there appear 
to be only three principles of connection among ideas : resem- 
blance, contiguity in time or ^iilace, cause and effect.' Hamilton 
and others have pointed out tliat * cause and effect ’ is merely a 
case of contiguity in time — ^viz., succession. The association of 
contrary ideas is also generally admitted to be due to often- 
repeated contiguity, assisted by the mental shock of contrast : in 
the connection of relatives proper, e,g.^ son and father, the one 
idea may be said to be a part of- the other. James Mill attempted 
to reduce the connection of similar ideas to the law of con- 
tiguity, on the ground that we generally see like things together. 
On this view, which is affirmed on a large scale by evolutionists, 
mental association would depend entirely on the order in which 
tlie original sensations presented themselves. Similarity is, hbw- 
ever, admitted by psychologists to be an independent source of 
attraction among ideas. Vivid impression, frequent repetition, 
and retentiveness of the particular mind aflecied are the main 
conditions of strong association. Mr Bain thus states the law of 
continuity : ' Actions, sensations, and states of feeling, occurring 
together, or in close succession, tend to grow together, or cohere 

* There are eight dreuitt aBtiually-^he Home, the Midland, the Norfolk, 
the Oxford, the Northern, the Western, the N. Wales, ai^ the S. WiUes. 


m such a way that when any one of them is afterwards presented 
to the mind, the others are apt to be brought up in idea.’ A 
good example is in the association of the fe^gs of vocal effort 
which so largely assists pure memory. The idea of a nauseous 
taste calls up uie feeling to a certain extent. Mr Bain states 
the law of similarity thus : ‘ Present actions, sensations, thoughts, 
or emotions, tend to revive their like among previous impressions,* 
This property of mind is at the root of the scientific faculties 
which trace identity in tlie midst of diverse conditions. Al- 
though the laws of A. of I. have long been known, it was only 
by degrees that they were applied in explanation of particular 
mental operations or faculties. Thus Locke notices A of L in 
a short chapter dealing chiefly with the prejudices of children ; 
while Bain abandons the subdivision of the mind into faculties, 
and proceeds entirely on the laws of A. of I. The controversy as 
to the origin of knowledge has consisted chiefly in attempts to ex- 
plain by A. of I. indissoluble or ‘ necessary ' connections of ideas. 
Aristq|le confined himself to habitual connection, not thinking 
that a necessary connection required explanation. Berkel^, 
however, has successfully applied A.of I. to the perception of dis- 
tance ; and some psychologists even maintain that the belief in 
an exlenial world is due to the association of possible sensations 
with movements. Physiologists assert that when impressions are 
received together or in succession, a connection along a definite 
tract of nervous force is established. Nothing is known, how- 
ever, with regard to the actual changes taking place in the sub- 
stance of the brain. 

Assouan', Essuan', or Eswan', the Syene of the Greeks, 
who formed the word from the Coptic (A., souan^ the opening, 
to which the Arabs have added their article ely softened into «r), 
a town in Upper Egypt, on the right bank of the Nile, near the 
last cataracts, best known for its quarries of a kind of granite, 
called, from Syene, syenite. In these quarries there are still 
remains of partially-cut blocks, and numerous inscriptions, which 
served to indicate what material h.ad been quarried and removed, 
and by the order of wliat king. The staple trade is in dates, 
the palm flourishing well here. The traffic in slaves has not 
yet been suppressed, and there is .10 other trade of importance. 
Pop. 4000. 

ABBum'ptiou of the Virgin Mary, a festival of the Greek 
and Roman Churches, held 011 the 15th of August since the 7th 
c., in commemoration of the assumption of the soul and body of 
the Virgin into glory by Christ and his angels. From llie 4tb 
c. to the 7th the same day was observed in memory of her death. 

Assu'ranoe. See Insurance. 

ABBurancej^oimmon, is the legal evidence of the convey- 
ance of propertjfc See Conveyance, Deed, 

Assyria was^ lart of the Mesopotamian plain nearly as 
large as Great Britav bounded on the N, by Mount Niphates 
in Armenia, on the^ by the Khabur and the Euphrates, on 
the S. by the alluvial plain which forms the N. of Babylonia and 
Susiaiia, and on the E. by Media, from W'hich it is separated by 
Mount Zagros (mod. Mountains of Kurdistan). E. of the Tigris 
A. consists of fertile plains in the lateral valleys ; W. of the Tigris 
it consists of an undulating tract and a level plain, botli sterile and 
with little water, lying N. and S. of the Sinjar Hills, Eastern A. 
is the scene of its history, the watl.ke expeditions to the W. being 
always described as ‘across the I'igris. ' Adiabene, the most fertile 
district, watered by the two Zab rivers, was near the sites of the 
capital cities Asshur, Nineveh, and Calah. Ruins of cities and 
strongholds are frequent on the E. bank of the Tigris. About 
the origin of A. nothing is certainly known ; but the traditions 
of Nimrod, the Biblical statement that Nineveh was founded by 
Asshur from Babylon, and the similarity of Assyrian race and 
civilisaiion to the older Babylon, suggest that A. was colonised 
from Lower Mesopotamia, which is supposed to have been the 
source of Semitic emigration to Arabia and Palestine. The ori- 
ginal capital of A. w'as Asshur (now Kalah Shergat), on the W. 
bank ol the Tigris, 60 miles S, of Nineveh. I'ill lately the 
Kalah Shergat cylinder was the earliest historical document ; it 
gave the names of five kings, going back to the 13111 c. B,C. We 
have now a tablet giving the names of four kings in the 14th c., 
and the list of kings is hypothetically completed to 1850 B.c. 
Asshur Is said to have existed in that century, but it may have been 
partly dependent on Babylon. Twenty-one kings, commencing 
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widi and includii^ two of the mune of Samtivttl. 

fttust have reigned at Asshur. Of these, Belnirari ( 1370 * 5 ^) 
•ml Vulnirari 1.(1330-1300) both defeated theBa^lonian Kaasi. 
Ftom 1300 to 745 (when the Canon of Ptolemy introduces cer- 
tainty into dates) we have twenty-two kings, ending with Assur- 
niian II. Shalmaneser I. (1300-127 1) built the city of Calah, 

^ j^\40 miles N. from Asshur. It is now r^resented by the mounds 
" of Nimrud, near Nineveh. Shalmaneser made Nineveh the seat 
of government His son, Tigulti-ninip, or Tiglathi-nin (1271- 
1240), drove the Arabian kings from Bal^lon, and established 
there an Assyrian dynasty for seventy years. Assur-risilim (1150- 
112^ warred with Nebuchadnezzar I. of Babylon. His succes- 
sor, Tiglath-Fileser 1 ., whose history was written on the duplicate 
qrlinders in the British Museum, simultaneously translated by 
four Bnglish scholars in 1857, subdued the Syrians, Moschians, 
and others, took tribute from the Armenians, Shuhites, &c., and 
stormed Babvlon. He also restored the temples at Asshur, and 
built the Zab canal, and a palace at Calah. Assur>nrzir>pat 
(885) is mentioned among others as repairing and rebuilding 
the Nineveh temple of Ishtar, daughter of the god Hea. Shal- 
maneser II. (860-825) defeated Benhadad and Hazael of Dam- 
ascus, received tribute from Jehu of Israel, and extended the 
Assyrian power from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean — 
'the seas of the rising and the setting sun.* The black marble 
obelisk in the British Museum shows nis victories. In this reign 
the Ninevites, complaining of power being transferred to Calah, 
revolted in favour of Assur-dani-pal, but were suppressed by 
Samsivul IV. (Shamas Iva.) In 810 Vulnirari III., the husband 
of the famous Semiramis, succeeded. Pul, mentioned in 2 Kings 
XV., was probably an officer of Tiglath-Pileser II. (745-727), who 
called himself King of Babylon. He defeated Rezon of Syria 
and Pekah of Samaria, besieged Damascus, and received tribute 
from Media, Chaldsea, Arabia, Moab, Gaza, and Tyre. He 
comes into contact with Azaiah and Ahaz of Judah, and Mena- 
hem and Hoshea of Israel. In 722 Sargon appears, of whose 
expedition against Ashdod, called * my ninth expedition to the 
land beside the great sea,* Mr G. Smith has recovered an account 
on an octagonal cylinder. In spite of the combination of Judah, 
Edom, Moab, and Philistia, Sargon defeated the Egyptian 
Shebek (Sabago), reduced Samaria and Arabia Petrsea, crushed 
Merodach Baladan at Baladan, and received tribute from Cyprus. 
He used widely the policy of deportation. His palace at Khor- 
sabarl is said to have been capable of holding 00,000 persons. 
His son Sennacherib (705-681), whose history in the Beilin o and 
Taylor cylinders has been supplemented by Mr Smith, overran 
Phoenicia, smote Egypt at Altaku, took Ekron, and after be- 
sieging Hezekiah in Jerusalem, carried off 200,000 Jews, and 
exacted a heavy tribute and indemnity, part of which was stripped 
from the temple. The destruction of Sennacherib’s army at 
Pelusium by tne 'angel of the Lord’ (2 Kings xix.) is not re- 
ferred to in the Assyrian inscriptions. Sennacherib also defeated 
at Khaluli a combination of Susub of Babylon and the Elamites. 
He built the great Nineveh Palace. His son Esarliaddon (681- 
668) resided sometimes at Babylon, the Babylonian contract- 
tablets of the period being dated by reference to his reign. His 
ten expeditions penetrated further than any of his ancestors. 
Cilicia, Tyre, Edom, Arabia, were all visited : he crushed 
Tirhakah of Egypt, and established Neco at Memphis. He 
pardoned Manasseh of Judah, but secured his power by aug- 
menting the foreign population in Palestine. Twenty-two kings 
contributed materials to his palace at Calah, which is fully de- 
scribed in the inscriptions : he also built thirty-six temples, 
' beautiful as the day.’ Assur-bani-pal, or Sardanapalus (668- 
626), was the greatest of Assyrian kings, ‘ the principal patron 
of Assyrian literature,* the greater part of the library at Nineveh 
being written during his reign. He .succeeded in two campaigns 
against Tirhakah and Undainane of Egypt, established Assyrian 
power at Sais, Memphis, and Thebes, and carried on an exter- 
minating war in Susiann, where he took twenty-six cities, in- 
cluding Susa. His brother, Saulmugina of Babylon, frequently 
revolted, in league with Vaitch of Arabia. His palace at'Kou- 
yonjik is remarkable for the number of hunting-scenes it contains. 
Cruelty in war and magnificence at home are traceable in all the 
inscriptions of this reign, l^ittle is known of the reigns of Bel- 
zakir-ishun and Assur-ebil-ili (Saracus), from 627 to 807, except 
that Phraortes the Mede attacked A., that there was a Scythian 
inva^on, and that finally Nineveh was burned and the Aj^rian 
empire destroyed by a league between the Babylonians tinder 
200 


Nabopc^osler, and Cyoxares of Media. A. dusi becomes a 
satrapy of the Persian empire, whidi was overthrown by Alexr 
ander the Great, B.a 312. Hn general, Seleneits, fonnM the 
dynasty of the Selenddae, whose capital was on the Tigiii^ below 
Bagdad. Tn 248 B.a (a date fixM by Mr from Baby- 

lonian tablets) Arsaces founded the Parthian dynasty of Arsa- 
ddse, which ^ain was destroy (A.D. 226 or 227; by Artoxerxes, 
a tributary king of Persia. The Persians were sttoceeded by the 
Calife of Bagdad. Finally, in 1638, the Turks obtained A. 
Under their rule A. is scantily populated, in great measure by 
Arab tribes, and there is little cultivation of the soil. Nineveh 
has long been in mins. It is last mentioned (A.D. 1 16) as having 
been captured by Trajan in an expedition against the Parthians. 
The modem Mosul, in the pashalic of Bagdad, has a good 
trade with Aleppo. 

Religion , — 'My I^rd Asshur,* corresponding to the Baby- 
lonian 11 or Ra, and represented by a winged circle enclosing 
the figure of an archer, was the supreme deity of A.; he is gene- 
rally first mentioned in the inscriptions. Tlien comes a governing 
triad, Anu, Bel (whose wife was Beltis or Mylitta, 'mother 
of the gods’), and Hea; Sin, Shamas, and Vul 'in his stormy 
coil,* form a triad of the elements. ' My Lady Ishtar,* of Nineveh 
and Arbela, resembles Venus or A.starte. The Babylonian legend 
represents her as in love with Izdubar. 'Ninip fierce, the 
great warrior with his mighty arrows,* or Nin, represented by the 
winged bull, and Ncrgal, the winged lion, were also popular. 
Nebo and Nushu (' the glorious attendant *) were inferior divini- 
ties. Each god had a goddess. 

Discoveries^ dr'c. — In 1842, M. Botta, French consul at Mosul, 
began work at Kouyunjik, a large mound opposite Mosul, and 
in the northern part of the site of Nineveh. He soon went to 
Khorsabad (Dursargina), some miles to the N.E., where hr 
discovered Sargon’s palace, and obtained many sculptures of 
mythological figures, battle scenes, processions, mo.st of which 
in 1846 were deposited in the Louvre, The work, continued 
by M. Place (French consul), was taken up in 1845 by Mr 
I^yard, who discovered the palace of Sennacherib at Kouyunjik, 
and one of the Nineveh gales, the palace of Esarbaddon at 
Nebbi-Yunas, a mound to the S. of Kouyunjik, and several 
palaces and temples at Nimrud (Calah). Since then Sir Henry 
Rawlinson and Mr Loftus have carried on important excavations; 
and in i8'’'^4 Mr George Smith, of the British Museum, made 
valuable aaoitions to our knowledge. Grotefend was the first 
decipherer of the cuneiform (arrow-shaped) writing, but Sir H. 
Rawlinson, by the light derived from his interpretation of the 
trilinj^al Behistun inscription (genealogy and life of Darius), 
was mrst able to translate, in 1851, some official Assyrian docu- 
ments. Dr Hinch and Mr Fox Talbot are among the best 
cuneiform scholars in England. Of the results of Mr Smith's 
expedition, the most important has been the completion of the 
tablets containing the Izdubar or Flood Legends, or Clialdxan 
story of the deluge, supposed to have been composed during the 
early Babylonian empire, about 2000 B.C. Izdubar, or Nimrod 
(who ruled in Erech, modern Warha, on the Euphrates), hears 
the story told by Ilasisadra (Xisithrus), who built the Chaldaean 
ark at Surippah. The deluge was caused by man's wickedness, 
but, unlike Noah’s, it lasted only seven days, and many more 
than eight people escaped in the ark, which stranded, not on 
Ararat, but on a mountain to the E. of Adiabcne. Hasisadra 
was translated to heaven. Mr Smith has also found the Baby 
Ionian legend of the seven evil spirits, which illustrates the Assy- 
rian pantheon. Anu rules, passive and supreme, in the upper 
heaven ; his son, Vul, in the atmosphere ; on earth, Bel, the 
active god of the middle region ; in ocean, or the deep below the 
earth, Hea, who represents the mind or wisdom of God. There 
is chaos in heaven, and Bel wishes to create order by placing 
there Shamas (the sun), Sin (the moon), and Ishtar (Venus). 
This change the evil spirits resist, but are ultimately vanquished, 
though Shamds, Ishtar, and Vul take their side. Mr Smith 
observes that the Assyrian year consisted of twelve lunar months, 
to which they occasionally added an intercalary month, according 
to the relative positions of the moon and a certain star, ' the star 
of stars,* which was just in advance of the sun at vernal 
equinox. He also gives interesting copies of Assyrian deeds of 
sue, with the designations and sues of the parties, the extent 
and boundaries of the subject (in one case 15 lbs. of silver for 
500 acres), and the names of seven witnesses. Tbie excavations 
show that the Assyrians were a luxurious, but a brave and ener- 
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g«tie peoj^p fond of war and bunting. Enricbed with coitly 
tribtttep and with tba help of imported labour, they excelled in 
magnweent architecture, their sculpture being much miperior in 
dcngn and execution to that of the Egyptians. Their public 
draini end aqueducts show their knowledge of the arch ; and 
from the Scriptures we see that the lever and the roller were 
used in Inulding. operations. Like the Babylonians, they made 
constant observations of tlie stars : a valuable astrolabe was dis- 
covered by Mr Smith in Sennacherib's palace. The link between 
A. and the subject states was payment of tribute ; service in the 
field was not required, and very seldom were the Assyrian god> 
forced on the conquered. The agreements to pay tribute were 
more frequently broken as the empire extended ; hence the ex- 
haustion and sudden fall of A. See Rawlinson's Juve Great 
Memarehies of the Ancient World (4 vols. 1862-67), and George 
Smith's Ancient History from the Monuments — A, (1875). 
As'taouB. See Crayfish, Lobster, 

Afltar'te (the Ashtaroth, or, more correctly, the Ashtoreth, of 
the Old Testament), the chief goddess of the Phoenicians and 
Syrians, and erroneously confounded with the Greek Aphrodite. 
See Ashera. Tyre and Sidou were «the chief seats of her 
worship. Originally typified by a cow, her later emblem was a 
star, which is said to be the signification of the word Ashtoreth. 
There is little doubt that she was the moon-goddess, and more 
like Diana than Aphrodite. 

As'ter, a genus of Composite plants embracing about 200 
species. They are mostly pertMinial and herbaceous, and a few 
are shrubby. They are found sparingly in Europe, Asia, and 
S. America, but abound in N. America. They generally flower 
late in the season, hence they are called Michaelmas dairies. 
There is only one species native in Britain, the A. Tripoliiim^ 
which grows in salt marshes. I'here are many N. American 
species cultivated in gardens, the more showy kinds being A^ 
spectabilisy A. Nova^Anglm^ A. versicolor ^ anti A, turbinellus. 
A, Sikkimensis from the Himalaya, and A. aniellus from the S. 
of Europe, arc also cultivated. The China A. of gardens is the 
Callistephus Chinensis^ a very showy annual, of which there arc 
numerous varieties. 

Aa'terisk (Gr, asteriskos, a little stai) was a mark (•) an- 
ciently used by giammarians in opposition to the obelisk, dagger, 
or cross, to denote that a passage was either unjustly suspected 
of not being genuine, or was otherwise notable. The Church 
fathers, however, introduced a certain laxity in the application 
of these signs, Tlius Jerome, in his translation of the Bible, 
employed the A. to point out where the Creek version oi Theo- 
dotion had more w(jrd.s than the Hebrew text. Since the inven- 
tion of printing, the A. has served as a reference to a note at the 
bottom or on the margin of a page (though the letters of the 
alphabet and nunterals are now much in use for this purpose), 
and also to mark oniissions of one or mure letters or words. 
A number of asterisks indicates that there is a gap in the text. 


Asteroi'dea, an order of the class Echinodermata^ including 
the Starfishes (q. v.), which possess a central body or disc, 
giving origin to a greater or less number of arms or rays, con- 
taining prolongations of the organs and viscera of the body. 
Tlie skin is calcareous or horny. The month, situated on the in- 
ferior aspect of the body, is unprovided with a dental apparatus. 
I’he tube-tcet or amiulotm exist in grooves in the under-surface 
of the rays. The larva or young lorm is worm-like, and does 
not possess any calcareous skeleton. 

Asteroid Polypes, a term applied to the Alcyonarian 
Polypes (see Ai.cyonium), in allusion to the star-like appearance 
presented by the tentacles or feelers around the mouth of each 
polype. 

As'teroids, less commonly, but more correctly, called plane- 
toids, the name given to a zone of small planetan* bodies revolving 
in orbits situated between those of Mars and Jupiter. 'Hie first 
was not detected till the beginning of the present century, but 
the singular gap which, according to Bode's Law (q, v.), seemed 
to exist between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, had suggested pre- 
viously to astronomers the probability of there being one or more 
planets in that region hitherto unobserved, on account either of 
their small size or feebly luminous power. Oii the ist day of 
January tSoi, Piazzi of Palermo discovered a small planet, which 
he named Ceres ; and within three years three rno.^e, Pallas, Juno, 



and Vesta, were discovered by Gibers and Harding;. For nearly 
forty years no more were noticed, though astronomers generally 
accepted Gibers* theory that the A. were frapnents of some 
large planet, and that, probably, other such fragments would 
yet be discovered. Hencke’s detection of Astrsea in i 845 > 
and the rapid succession of discoveries that followed, were 
hailed as a corroboration of this theoiy by its supporters ;, 
but it has since been shown upon d^iamical principles, that 
the diversities existing between the elements of the individual 
orbits are inexplicable on the disruptive theoiy alone. The 
magnitudes of these planets arc very small, the largest not 
exceeding 450 miles, while the majority are considerably smaller. 

The orbits are more eccentric than those of the larger planets^ 
that of Nysa having an eccentricity amounting to almost one- 
half of the major axis. The inclinations to the plane of the 
ecliptic vary much — from only 41' 7'' in the case of Massalia, 
to 34* 42' 41" in the case of Pallas. Feronia has the shortest 
year(ii||.8 days), and Sylvia the longest (2374 days). From 
1847 one or more have been discovered yearly, and in 1868 
there were no less than twelve added to the list. At present 
(1875) there are 148, of which 137 have had their elements 
determined. The mean breadth of the zone in which they all lie 
is almost as great as the distance of the earth from the sun ; but 
owing to the great eccentricity of several of the orbits, some of 
them venture much farther into space. Another interesting 
feature of these orbits, first pointed out by Mr Cooper, 
of Markree Castle, is that more than 70 per cent, have their 
perihelia within the semicircle from O* to 180". There must 
DC some hidden cause for this speciality, for the laws of pro- 
bability are utterly opposed to the casualty of such a distri- 
bution. As regards the mass of these small bodies, Leverrier 
has shown that their total mass cannot exceed one-fourth that of 
the earth ; for if it did, the perihelion of Mars would have been 
disturbed within a century to a quite perceptible degree. In 
conclusion, it remains to be said, that notwithstanding the eccen- 
tricities and inclinations of these orbits, and the intricate net-like 
appearance which they, taken as a whole, jjresent, yet even these 
minute orbs rigorously obey Kepler's three laws, thus affording 
a further proof, if such were necessary, of the truth of the New- 
tonian theory of the universe. 

Asterophyll'ites (* star-leaved '), a generic name in pal£e- 
ontological botany, including certain fossil plants found in the 
Carboniferous rocks. The different forms of A. have recently 
been proved to belong to the foliage of the genus Calamites^ the 
fossil stuns of which they arc generally associated with. The 
plants are allied to the horse-tails or Eqniseta of the piesent day. 

Asthe'nia. Life is maintained by the circulation of warm 
arterial blood. If no blood circulates through the arteries, or 
if the blood be entirely venous, that is, containing a deficiency of 
oxygen, death is the result. When no blood circulates, death is 
said to occur by Syncope (q. v.). This is of two kinds. First, 
there may be no blood to circulate, as in cases of profuse 
haemorrhage ; this is death by anternia, or want of blood. 

Or the contractile action of the heart may fail ; this is death 
by A A, may be caused by disease of the heart, or by the 
action of various poisons ; or it may be brought on by lightning, 
concussion of the brain, or intense mental emotion. A. is there- 
fore a mode of death. 

As'thma is a nervous disease, attended by great difficulty in 
breathing, hence the origin of the name, ‘gasping for breath.’ 

It is caused by spasm of the ciicular muscular fibres which 
surround the smaller bronchial tubes, which so contracts their 
lumen as to admit only a small quantity of air into the air-cells. 

A fit or paroxysm of A. frequently occurs during the night. 
The sufferer awakes with a sensation of .suffocation, whicli some- 
times is so severe as to cause him to sit up at an open window, 
and with livid countenance and outstretched arms to struggle in 
vain attempts to obtain relief. The expression is anxi ous, the eyes 
staring, the skin cold and clammy, or bathed with a hot sweat, 
the pulse small and weak. Gradually the symptoms abate, and 
there may be an intermission for hours, days, or even weeks. 
The irritation which excites spasm of the bronchial lubes (see 
Reflex Actions) may be central, in the medulla oblongata 
(the great respiratory centre), or it may commence in the 
peripheral branches of the pulmonary or gastric portions of the 
pneumogastric nerves. Dust, cold winds, irritant vapours, 
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ipeeachuan powder, smoker improper food, intestinal irritation, 
may be the proximate cause or causes of an attack. A. is not a 
fotal disease in itself, but it is apt to produce congestion of the 
lungs, emphysema, hypertrophy, with dilatation of the right 
st^ of the heart, and repeated attacks render the patient's 
existence miserable. The treatment may be divided into two 
parts-^l) during the attack, and (2) during the interval. 
During the atta^, remove the cause, admit fresh air, and, in 
many cases, give an emetic to relieve the stomach. Atten- | 
tion must then be directed to remove the spasm by the use of 
nitrous ether, spirit of chloroform, breathing the fumes of burn- 
ing hitering or blotting paper which has been soaked in a 
saturated solution of nitrate of potash and dried, or by the 
inhalation of chloroform. Smoking tobacco often gives great 
relief, while tincture of Lobelia inflata and tincture of Stramonium 
are also useful Between the attacks everything must be done 
to improve the general health by the use of tonics, and the 
patient must live on light, easily-digested, nutritiot(||S food. 
Kesidence in a climate of equal temperature, not too moist, is 
also to be recommended. 

As'ti, a large city of Piedmont, N. Italy, in the province 
of Alessandria, on the river Tanaro, 27 miles K.S.E. of Turin, 
on the Turin and Genoa Railway, the Asia Pompeia of the 
Romans, so called because it was rebuilt by Pompey the Great 
after it had been destroyed by the Gauls. It is the seat of a 
bishop, and carries on a considerable trade in silks, stuHs, and a 
celebrated wine like champagne, called vino produced in 
the district. Pop. (1872) 31,033. A., which is a very ancient 

city, was burned by the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa in 115^ 
It was in the possession of France from 1387 to 1529, when it 
was ceded to Charles V. at the peace of Cambray, who gave it 
to his aunt, Beatrice of Savoy. A1 fieri the poet was bom at A., 
where a monument was erected to him in 1862. 

Aatig'matiBm is that condition of the eye in which the refrac- 
tive powers of the horizontal and vertical meridians are unequal. 
It is due to the degree of convexity of these meridians being dif- 
ferent, so that corresponding rays, instead of converging into one 
point, meet at two foci. The consequence is, the individual does 
not see objects in the same plane, although they may really be 
so. The defect may be corrected by the use of cylindrical 
glasses. See Eye. 

As'ton, liuise, a German authoress born about 1820. After 
separating from her first husband (an Englishman), she ap- 
peared as a champion of * woman's rights,* displaying herself 
in male attire, and, by her conduct, was twice obliged to leave 
Berlin. During the Danish war, however, she showed great 
devotion as a nurse. She married Dr Meier of Bremen in 
1851. Among her works is one entitled Meine Lmancitation^ 
VerwAsungj und Rechtfertigung (* My Emancipation, Exile, and 
Vindication,* 1846). 

As'tor, John Jacob, bom in Walldorf, Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, July 17, 1763, was the son of a peasant. He came to 
London at sixteen, and emigrated to America in 1783, There 
be engaged largely in the fur trade, founding Astoria (q. v.), in 
the state of Oregon, as a depot. ARer the war of 1812 his mer- 
cantile enterprises were extended to all parts of the world, and 
he amassed the largest fortune in America (;f4,ooo,ooo). By a 
gift of ;f8o,oOD he founded the A. library in New York, one 
of the latest and best 'for reference in the United States. A, 
died March 29, 1848. The A. properly, mostly in New York, 
is still managed by the son, William B. A,, and is valued at 

12,000,000. 

Astor'ga, Emanuele d', an eminent musical composer, 
bum at Palermo in 1681. His father, a Sicilian nobleman, was 
executed by the Spaniards in 1701, during a war for the annexa- 
tion of the island. Educated through the kindness of a Spanish 
princess at Aslorga, -in Leon (whence his name), he displayed 
a great talent for music, and became a great favourite at the 
court of the Emperor Leopold of Austria, after whose death he 
travelled through the greater part of Europe, staying in London 
two years. The original score of his best composition, the 
Stahat Mater, still much admired, is still preserved at Oxford. 
A. died about 175 5, 

Asto'ria, a village and port of entry in Oregon, U. S., 
10 miles from the mouth of the Columbia river, formerly a dep6t 


for the American fur trade. It was founded in i8it by Astor 
(q. V.), and b notable at avChief point on which the American 
cbim to the Oregon Territoty (q. v.) was based. 

Astrabad*, a town in the province of the same name, Persia, 
at the N, base of a high and densely-wooded spur of the Elbruz 
Mountains, 20 miles from the S. shore of the Caspian. It was 
formerly the capital of the Kajar princes, from whom the pre- 
sent sovereign family of Persia is descended, and is still sur- 
rounded by mud walls. The number of hal^ruined building^ 
among which the remains of the splendid castle of Shah Abbas 
are conspicuous, give a somewhat waste appearance to the town, 
but this effect is modified by its large oazaar, its numerous 
mosques, and its gardens rich in fig, pomegranate, orange, and 
citron trees. The trade b hampered by insecurity of pro- 
perty, for the Turkoman tribes approach, and sometimes break 
through, its walls. But since the Russians of late years have 
established a consulate here, and obtained possession of the 
island of Ashur-adcli (Great Ashur), not far off, its prosperity 
has begun to revive, and will probalily increase. Unfortunately 
it b so unhealthy as to be called by the Persians ' the city of 
the plague.* Pop. 6000 to 8000. 

AstrSB'a, daughter of Zeus and Themis, was the goddess 
of justice, hence also called Dike, and was the last divinity to 
leave the earth on the expiry of the Golden Age. She took her 
place among the stars as Ptrgo. — A. is also the name given to 
the planetoid discovered by Hencke, December 8, 1845. 
sidereal revolution is 1511 days. 

ABtrana. See Coral and Madrepore. 

Aatrag'alus, a genus of Dicotyledonous plants belonging to 
the order Leguminosee. It embraces a great many species, 
distributed throughout Europe, Asia, and N. and S. America. 
Some are found in the Arctic regions, and there are three indi- 
genous to Britain. In Persia and Asia Minor the gum-like 
substance called Tragacanlh (q. v.) is obtained from A. gummi/er, 
and some other shrul>by sjiecies. A. Boeticus is a native of the S. 
of Europe, and is cultivated for its seeds, which are roasted and 
I used for mixing with coffee. A. glycyphyllos, called ‘wild 
liquorice * from the sweetness of its roots, is occasionally cultivated 
as fodder for cattle. A. alpinus is a beautiful alpine plant 
found in Northern Asia, N. America, Eurc)[)e, and the Arctic 
regionr 4n Britain it occurs only in two localities — viz., on a 
lofty crag at the head of Glen Dole, in Fuifarshiie, and on the 
mountain Little Craig-an-dal, in Aberdeenshire. 

AstragaluB (in anatomy) is the bone of the foot which 
receives the weight of the body from the leg. It articulates 
with the tibia above, with the os calcis below, and with the 
scaphoid in front. It is a strong irregularly-shaped bone, and is 
connected with the others by powcriul ligaments. For details 
see Foot. 

Astrakhan*, the capital of a Russian government of the 
same name, on an island of the Volga, 14 miles from its nearest, 
and 36 from its farthest, mouth. It b the seat of a Greek arch- 
bishop, and has a large brick-built cathedral with five cupolas 
(1646), which stands within the Kremlin, a fortified square. The 
old town, in former times the stronghold of the 7'atars of the 
Volga, from whom it was taken by the Russians in 1554, lay 
farther up the river. A., besides twenty-five other Greek 
churdies, has two Roman Catholic, one Lutheran, and four Ar- 
menian churches, sixteen mosques, and a Lamaite pagoda. It 
carries on considerable trade with Khiva, Bokhara, Persia, and 
India, and employs not fewer than i^oo vessels. The chief 
exports are Russian leather, linens, woollens, caviare, salted stur- 
geon, and isinglass ; imports, raw and spun silk, jeweb, rice, 
rhubarb, drugs, and gold-embroidered goods from Persia. Many 
of the inhabitants are employed in the fisheries of the Volga, and 
in large salt-works near ihe town. Pop. (1867) 47»1$39* 

Astrakhan, a government of Russia on the Caspian Sea, 
wiUi an area of 50,000 sq. miles, and a pop. (1867) of 319,278, 
among whom are numbers of Kirghis, Calmucks, Cossacks, &c. 
It is mainly a vast liarren waste of salt marshy steppes, in- 
tersected by the Volga, and has much sturgeon-fishing, and 
manufacture of Caviare (q. v.). The climate is one of extreme^ 
Uie temperature varying from 13® F. in winter to 70* in summer. 
— A. is the name of a rich fur produced in Southern Russia, 
Persia, and Bokhara by a peculbr breed of sheep. 
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Aa'trttl Spirits (On astron^ a star), in the old Eastern reli- 
gions* were the spirit or souls of the stars. The belief in such 
spirits naturally originated from the worship of the heavenly 
bodies. From the Persians and Arabs it passed, with modi- 
fications, to the Greeks and Jews, and from them to the early 
Christian Church. Under the quickening inAuence of the new 
religious ideas it rapidly developed into a wild and wondrous 
system. In the middle ages, when demonology was regarded 
as a science, A. S. were variously conceived of, but generally 
as born of Are, and having no proper connection with earth, 
heaven, or hell. In the I5lh c., when superstition and moral 
scepticism were both at their height, the A. S. were assigned 
the highest rank among evil spirits. 

Astxingents are medicines which have the property of 
diminishing secretion, repressing haemorrhage, and giving tone 
to the muscular system. Nearly all A. coagulate albumen and 
precipitate Abrin, and they thus constrict many dead animal 
matters. Their specific action is to cause contraction of muscular 
Abre. Among A. may be mentioned tannic acid, turpentine, 
bismuUi, acetate of lead, the mineral acids, sulphates of iron, 
zinc, and copper, perchloride of iron, alum, conosive sublimate, 
nitrate of silver, &c. 

Aetrocar'yum, a genus of prickly palms found in tropical 
America. A, vulgare^ or Tucum palm, is cultivated in Brazil for 
the strong and durable fibre obtained from its young leaves, which 
is used for bowstrings, Ashing-nets, hammocks, &c. A, Tucuma, 
the Tucunia palm, which is quite distinct from the last mentioned, 
yields an edible fruit, as docs also A^ Murumuru, the Murumuru 
palm of Para, the Anvour of which resembles that of a melon. 

As'trolabe (Gr. astron^ a star ; lahein^ to take) was the name 
given in the days of Ptolemy to any circular instrument used for 
astronomical observations. In the middle ages, however, it was 
used in the same sense as the word planis])here, the projection of a 
sphere upon a plane, and was the peculiar badge of the astrologer. 

Astrol'ogy (Gr. astrotty a star ; logos^ a word or discourse) 
signified originally the science of the stars, but became at 
length restricted to the so-called science of foretelling future 
events by means of the positions of the heavenly bodies. 
Considering the profound ignorance of the real laws of the uni- 
verse, and the large area over which star-worship prevailed, it is 
not surprising that a belief in the inAuence of ihe heavenly 
bodies upon terrestiial and human aAairs should have arisen 
in the early ages of the world. In the oldest scats of civilisation, 
the empires on the Nile, the Euphrates, ^le Ganges, and the 
Hoang-ho, we And the belief already established in the very 
iK'ginnings of history. From Persia and Chaldiea it passed to 
the Jews and the Graeco- Latin races, and began to be popular 
at Rome about the close of the Republic. The Arabs were 
given to A. before the days of Mohammed, but from the yih to 
the 13th c., when their military and literary renown were at the 
highest, they cultivated it as a science with the greatest ardour. 
The names of Messalaii, Albumazar, Ali-ben-Rodoan, Alia-bcn- 
Ragel, AlmansQr, Zahel-Bebis, were once illustrious in the 
forgotten roll of astrological experts. Latin Christendom re- 
ceived A. partly from the Moslem conquerors of Spain, partly 
through direct intercourse with the East, and it continued to 
exercise a kind of fascination over the students of physical 
science long after the dawn of real knowledge had begun. 
Cardan, Tycho Brah^, and even Kepler, clung to it, though 
with a relaxed hold, and it is said even yet to have obscure 
votaries in Europe. But the discovery of the true system of the 
world by Copernicus was fatal to the permanence of its hold on 
the educated human mind. It gradually sunk down till it Anally 
became the property of illiterate charlatans, who seized upon its 
quaint phraseolo^ to assist them in the fabrication of impudent 
almanacs, and it is now cultivated as a science only by Moham- 
medans. 

Astron'omy (Gr. astrm^ a star ; nomos^ a hw) treats of the 
motions and natures of the heavenly bodies. The Arst step 
towards the foundation of such a science is observation, which, 
combined with mathematical operations, gives us correct ideas 
of the distances, magnitudes, shapes, See., of the heavenly bodies. 
Physical A., which dates from the time of Newton, inquires into 
the nature of the forces and laws which produce and regulate 
the heavenly motions, and gives a method of calculating these 
motions from those laws. Sidereal A» directs its specisu atten- 


tion to the nature and characteristics of the Axed stars. Practi* 
cal A. is the application of such knowledge to practical life, as, 
for instance, in the case of navi^tion. This branch of the sub- 
ject has been termed Mathematical or Ceometriced A. 

A. is in all probability the most ancient, as it is unquestion- 
ably the noblest, of the physical sciences ; but its very antiquity 
tends to throw a considerable degree of obscurity around it. 

It can scarcely be disputed that the Chinese have the oldest 
authentic observations on record, which they assert go back 
2S57 years B.C. The first recorded phenomenon is a conjunc- 
tion of Ave planets in the reign of Emperor Schuen-hin ; and M. 
Bailly has calculated that in the year 2449 B.c. a conjunction 
of Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn occurred. It is also 
recorded that Tchong-kang put two a.stronomers, Ho and Hi, 
to death for neglecting to announce a solar eclipse which took 
place in 2169 B.c. 

The Hindus assert that their Tirvalorc tables go back as far 
as 3102 B.C., the beginning of the Kali-yug or Iron Age of the 
Hindus^t which time a conjunction of sun, moon, and planets 
is said to have occurred ; but they are, as far as the date is 
concerned, quite unreliable, and the tables bear internal evidence 
of being derived from more recent sources, as, for example, in 
the case of the equation of the moon’s centre, which presents a 
su^icious resemblance to that of Hipparchus. 

The Chaldseans, however, seem to have been the first to make 
really reliable observations. Porphyry and Simplicius mention 
that a catalogue of eclipses observed during 1903 years prior to the 
time of the conquest of Bal^ylon by Alexander the Great was 
sent from there to Aristotle. Ptolemy, however, quotes none 
anterior to the year 720 B.c. It was from these records that 
Halley discovered the moon's acceleration— that is, that her 
velocity in her orbit is greater now than it was formerly. 

The Egyptians were probably the Arst instructors of the 
Greeks in A., but they seem to have left behind them no valu- 
able observations, for Ptolemy and Hipparchus were always 
forced to have recourse to the Chaldsean records. 

The A. of Greece undoubtedly begins with Thales {640 b.c.), 
the founder of the Ionic schooL He predicted the year of a 
great solar eclipse, taught that the earth was a sphere, and 
taught the Greetes the use of the constellation of the Little Bear 
in navigation. Anaximander is said to have held that the moon 
shone by reAected Jighi, and that the earth had a diurnal ro- 
tation round its own axis. Pythagoras (500 B.C.), the next 
astronomer of eminence, was far before Ills age. He promul- 
gated the true doctrine of the motion of the earth round the 
sun, and showed that the morning and evening stars were one 
and the same planet. 

The next important epoch in the history of A. was the foun- 
dation of the Alexandrian school. Of the many distinguished 
astronomers who have made this school famous, we may men- 
tion Aristyllus, Timocharis, Eratosthenes, and Arlstarchu.s, the 
last of whom is the author of a very ingenious bui impracti- 
cable method of determining the distance of the sun. But of 
all the Alexandrians, Hipparchus of Nicaea (150 B.c.) stands pre- 
eminent. He discovered the precession of the equinoxes. Axed 
the sun's apogee and perigee, and determined the mean motion 
of the moon, her eccentricity, the equation of her centre, the 
inclination of orbit, and the motion of her apogee. His most 
important service perhaps to A. was his compiling a catalogue 
of loSi stars. 

After Hipparchus, A. seems to have made no advance for 
almost three centuries, till Ptolemy (q. v.), famous as the founder 
of the system which bears his name, .appeared. The Ptolemaic 
system made the earth the centre of the universe, and accounts 
for the irregular motions of the planets by supposing each to 
move in a circle whose centre revolved uniformly round the 
earth. His greatest discoveiy Wc-is the libralion or evection of 
the moon, which Hipparchus seems to have suspected. 

Between the times of Ptolemy and CoiTemicus we must look 
to the Arabs for any new information regarding A. The most 
illustrious of these Arab a.stronomers were Albategnius or El 
Batani (880 A.D.), and Ibti-Yunis (1000 A.D.), the former of 
whom discovered the motion of the solar apogee, while the latter 
made some important observations upon the eccentricities and 
disturbances of Jupiter and Saturn. Trigonometry also under- 
went great improvements at this period. 

In the 13th c. A. again began to be cultivated in Europe, 
the Arst notable evidence being the translation of Ptolemy’s 
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Almagest, by the command of the Emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa, about 1230; and among othen who did much to pro* 
mote the science were Purbach, Regiomontanus^ and Wal- 
therus, in the 15th c. 

The most eminent of European astronomers in the l6th c. 
was Copernicus (q. v.). Struck with the complexity of the 
Ptolemaic system, this great man meditated on the true system 
of the world for nearly forty years, and but a few months 
before his death published lus work On the Revolutions of the 
Heavenly Bodies, in which he holds that the planets, including 
the earth, revolve round the sun, which is fixed immovably in the 
centre of the universe. 

In the latter half of the same century appeared the famous 
Danish astronomer Tycho Brahe (q. v.), who held that the earth 
was fixed in the centre of the universe, and that round it revolved 
the sun and moon, while the planets revolved directly round the 
sun. His observations were of immense service to his contem- 
porary, Kepler (q. v.), in discovering those famous laws known as 
Kepler’s laws, and which ultimately led Newton to tlfj grand 
theory of universal gravitation. About this time also Galileo 


(q. V.) applied the telescope to astronomical observation, adding 
additional evidence in favour of the Copcrnican system by the 
discovery of Jupiter's satellites and the phases of Venus. 

The next ^reat epoch was the publication of Newton's Princi^ 
pia in 1687, in which the law that holds the universe together was 
first revealed to the world. While physical A. was taking such 
gigantic strides, the astronomers proper were not idle. Three suc- 
cessive astronomers- royal, Flamsteed, Halley, and Bradley, made 
great and important discoveries — notably the aberration of light 
by Bradley, which proved incontestably the fact of the earth's 
motion. The close of the i$th c. was marked by the magnifi- 
cent discoveries of Sir W. ITerschcl, and by the splendid analyti- 
cal researches of Lalande, Lagrange, Delambre, and Laplace. 
The 19th c. opened with the discovery of the first four asteroids. 
Then followed the greatest achievement of modem analysis, the 
simultaneous and iudependcntprediction by Leverrier and Adams, 
in 184.5, another planet more distant from the sun than Uranus. 
Of late years much has been done in sidereal A. ; great advances 
have been made in the knowledge of the constitution of heavenly 
bodies through the aid of the spectroscoiMS ; mathematical re- 
searches have shown the arrangement of the solar system to 
depend, not upon chance, but upon the conditions of stability 
deduced from the universal law of gravitation. For detailed 
information regarding the state of astronomical knowledge at 
the present clay, the reader is referred to such special articles as 
Planets, Asteroids, Sun, Moon, &c- 

See Delambre’s Ilistoire de rAstronomU ancienne (Paris, 
1817), Histoire de F A strommie du Mayen Age (Paris, 1819), His^’ 
tmrede V Astrommie modeme (Paris, 1821), and his Astronomie 
thhrit/ue et pratique (Paris, 1814), Herschel's Outlines of A* 
(1849), and Grant's History of Physical A* (Lond, 1852). 

Astur. See Falconidve and Goshawk, 

Astu'rias, now called Ovie'do, a province in the N. of Spain, 
lies between 42® 57' and 43® jo' N. lat., and 4* so' and 7® xo' 
W. long. It is bounded N. by the Bay of Biscay, E. by San- 
tander, S. by Leon, and W. by Galicia. Area, 3686 sq. miles. 
The country descends gradually from the mountainous southern 
border to the N., where there are tracts of fertile land along the 
coast. Maize, wheat, barley,, and fruits grow in the wide val- 
leys, and there are extensive forests of oak, chestnut, and fir. 
Cattle and horses are reared, and fishing is successfully prose- 
cuted on the coast. Iron, copper, lead, antimony, marble, coal, 
&C., are found. The manufactyres are trifling. Pop. (1870) 
610,883. The chief towns are Oviedo, the capital, and Gijon 
and Aviles, on the coast. The ancient Astures (‘ Highlanders *), 
allied to the Cantabri, were the last natives of the Peninsula to 
submit to the Roman 3rokc, being only subdued in the reign of 
Augustus. After the overthrow of the Visigotliic dynasty by the 
Arabs, the Christian nobles found a refuge in the hills of A., 
M'here no Moslem foot ever penetrated, and its fastnesses be- 
came the cradle of the later Spanish monarchy. Here Pelayo 
was elected king in 718 A.D., and his successors (lOth c.) became 
kings of Leon. Since 1388 the eldest son of the King o^Spain 
has borne the title Prince of A. 

AsyTum, anciently a place to which individuals might flee for 
the temples and altars of the goda The Jews had 
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cities of refuge (Num. xxxv.), and in Greece and Rome asylums 
became so numerous as seriously to interfere with the course of 
justice. Hence their sanctity came to be disregarded, and the 
refugees were often driven from them by force. After the estab* 
lishment of Christianity, churches, and .all the enclosed grooi^ 
belonging to them, were made asylums ; but criminals abused 
the privilege of sanctuary to such a degree that it was from time 
to time modified, and gradually withdrawn. See Abbey. It 
was abolished in England by Acts passed in 1534 and 1697. 
Hie word now denotes a retreat for the destitute, and especially 
for lunatics. See Lunacy. 

AB'yxnptote (Gr. asymptotes, not coinciding) is a term applied 
in mathematics to a straight line which continually approaches^ 
but never meets, a given curve. Of such curves we may men- 
tion, as the best known, the hyperbola, the logarithmic curve, 
the conchoid. Some curves, e.specially those of the higher 
orders, have several asymptotes. The A. may also be defined 
as the tangent at infinity. 

Atao'amite, an ore of copper originally found as sand in the 
province of Atacama, in Chili. It also occurs in veins in various 
parts of Chili, Bolivia, Australia, &c. It has a bright-green 
colour, and is a compound of oxide and chloride of copper. 

AtaJluarpa, the last of the Incas of Peru, son of Huayna 
Capac, on whose death in 1525, seven years before the arrival 
of the Spaniards, he became ruler of Quito, his elder brother, 
Iluascar, having ascended the throne of l^cru. Dissension spring- 
ing up between the brothers, A. made war upon Huascar, 
defeated and threw him into prison, and seized his kingdom 
in 1532. A few months later the Spaniards, led by Pizarro (q. v.), 
landed in Peru, and the conquest of the country was prac- 
tically begun and ended by the seizure of the person of A. and 
the massacre of many of his chiefs, who had been invited to 
assemble unarmed within the square of Caxamalca, from which 
egress was impossible, and in which the terror-inspiring artillery 
of the strangers was first brouglit to bear upon them. With 
the object of purchasing his freedom, the cai)tive A. offered as 
ransom to fill a room 22 feet long by 17 feet broad up to the 
height of 9 feet from the floor with gold. Immense quantities 
of plate, embracing goblets, ewers, salvers, tiles, and plates for 
the decoration of public buildings, representations of plants and 
animals, on...Aents, &c., were accordingly collected and divided 
among the Spaniards. A. now demanded his liberty, which 
Pizarro refused ; and having obtained as much booty (amounting 
in value to ;f3, 500,900) as could be readily obtained from A., 
the Spanish leader found it most convenient to put the Peruvian 
monarch out of the way. He accordingly accused him of plot- 
ting against the Spaniards, tried him, ami condemned him to be 
burned — the sentence being subject to commutation to death by 
the garrote, on the condition that A. should accept the Christian 
religion. I'his A. agreed to do, and he was strangled accordingly, 
29th August 1533, within a year after the arrival of the Spaniards 
on the Peruvian shores. See Helps* Spaniards in Peru, and 
Prcscott*s Conquest of Peru, 

Atalan'ta (properly Atalante), in Greek mythology an 
Arcadian, daughter of Jasus and Clymene, was exposed on 
the Parthenian hill by her father, who had wished for a. 
son. She was suckled by a she-bcar, slew the centaurs who 
pursued her, and took part in the hunt of the Calydonian 
boar. The condition she imposed on those who sought 
her in marriage was that they should outstrip her in the foot- 
race, or suffer death. A suitor named Meilanion, dropping 
three golden apples, the gift of Venus, A. stooped to gather 
them, and, being defeated, became Meilanious wife. — The 
Boeotian A. , about whom the same myth is told, is probably 
identical with the Arcadian A. 

Ataraipu', or * Devil's Rock,* a remarkable granite peak in 
British Guinea, which springs abruptly from thp plain to the 
height of 900 feet. 

AVavinn is a term now employed by physiologists to denote 
the tendency to a reversion to ancestral form which is observed 
in successive generations of certain animals and plants. It is 
well known, for example, that from the common rock pigeon 
{Coltmba livia) no fewer than 160 distinct races of domestic 
pigeons have been produced. It has been observed, however, 
by Darwin and others, that in many broods of pure varietieil, 
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•Qch as fan-tailS| tumblers, or pouters, individuals appear resem- 
bling the ancient progenitor, the blue rock. The same tendency 
to the reappearance of peculiarities of progenitors in their off- 
spring, even after many generations, has been observed in other 
animus. Even in the human genus similar facts occur, and 
occasionally in a family an individual is bom unlike in many 
remcts father, mother, sisters, or brother, but reproducing not 
only the outward form, but even the mental qualities of an 
ancestor. See Darwinism, Pangenesis. 

Atohafalay'a Bayou, an outlet or branch of the Red River, 
which enters a bay of the same name in the Gulf of Mexico, after 
a course of 130 miles. It strikes off just before the Red River 
joins tlie Mississippi, and is navigable for steamboats. 

Atchevement. See H atci 1 m e nt. 

Atchiu', or Acheen', a Mohammedan kingdom in the 
N.W. of Sumatra, strong enough in former times to drive 
the Portuguese from the island, extends from 95® 20' to 
97® 4c/ E. long., and from 2® 50' to 5® 40' N. lat. Area, 
2260 sq. miles ; pop. 500,000. It is comparatively healthy, 
and is intersected by a chain of lofty and rugged moun- 
tains. Its chief heights arc Abong (11,000 feet), Loose 
(11,000), Golden Mountain (6460), and Batu Gapit (6155). 
•The natives, active and sagacious, but perfidious, traffic largely 
in gold-dust, pepper, camphor, sulphur, 1)0020111, belcl-nuts, 
cdii)le nests und satin-wood, receiving in exchange opium, 
cotton stuffs, and arms. In 1873 Holland declared war against 
the Sultan of A,, having gained the acquiescence of England by 
a cession of territory on the Gold Coast, but the Atchincse 
unexpectedly met the hostile expedition with a stubborn and 
disastrous resistance. But in January 1876, and after severe 
loss, A. w'as still unconquered by the Dutch. 'Phe cayiital. A., 
stands near the mouth of a river, in a valley overshadowed by 
hills, and has 36,000 mhaliilants. 


men were entitled to the means of living, whether able to provide 
this for themselves or not ; and that the rate of payment should 
be on a uniform scale, without having regard to the merits of 
the workman. The system was of course highly attractive to 
a great number of men ; but it proved too attractive. It was 
soon found that tliere were over one hundred thousand people to 
be provided for, and that the trade of Paris was fast going to 
ruin. The exyieriment was wound up by a bloody battle, and 
by the restoration of dc'^poiism. It is hardly worth while to 
refute the absurd doctrine involved in the establishment of the 
A. N. If the skilful and the unskilful, the industrious and the 
slothful, are to be all paid alike, the result is self-evident. 

Atella'noB, or Atellanae Fabulse, improvised farces, which 
afterwards came to be written, were introduced at Rome from 
Atella, in Campania. The interlocutors, who used the 0 .scan 
dialect (hence their other name, Lttdi Oscif * Oscan Sports *), 
represented various classes of country-yicople. I'he humour 
w^as ml coarse, and neither dancing nor obscene buffoonery was 
permitted, as in the mimes. It is thought that the modem 
Italian arlecchino (harlequin) is derived from this source. Free- 
born Romans acted in the A. without incurring degradation. 
The names of several writers of A. are known, as Fabius, 
Dorsennus, Quintus Novius, Lucius Pomponius, and Mum- 
mius. Bothe has published fragments of the A. in his Poetarum 
Latinorum Scenicorum Fiagmenta (Leipz. 1834). 

A Tempo (Ttal. *in time’), a musical term used after any 
alteration in the time, to denote a return to that originally marked. 
A T, giusto means that every note must receive its excKt value in 
time. 

ACesglia (Pers., 'the place of fire’), a naphtha spring on 
the penmeula of Apsheron, on the W. .side of the Caspian Sea. 
It emits in dry weather a bright flame, which the Guebres (q. v.), 
who visit it, reverence as * holy fire.’ 


A'te, daughter of Zeus according to Homer, but of Eris 
according to Hesiod, a goddess who p^rompted gods and men to 
ra.s]i deeds, and to consequent suffering. The name signifies 
‘mischievous folly,’ and in the Homeric poems she is notliing 
more. As such, Zeus banishes her from Olympus for causing 
Euryslheus to be born before Heracle.s. In the tragedians, she 
becomes a fate or doom resting on a house after the shedding of 
innocent blood, and almost identical with Nemesis and Erinnys. 

Atelec'tasia is a peculiar condition of the lungs of in- 
fants, in which a portion of the organs ctocs not become filled 
with air. The lungs appear healthy, but tliey remain in the 
foetal condition. Dr Jbrg of Leipzig, who has investigated this 
subject, regards the condition as a diseased state of the lungs. 
He points out that any circumstances likely to weaken the vital 
powers of the child before birth are liable to be followed by A. 
A child may live for several days wnth portions of the lungs in 
this condition. If the parts are not soon dilated, they become 
so consolidated that all trace of air-cells is lost. In some cases 
the ductus arteriosus, which during faHal life carries blood from 
the pulmonary artery to the descending aorta, is not quickly 
closed, so that litile blood passes to the lungs even after birth. 
In these circumstances A. occurs. 

A'tele% a genus of Platyrhine monkey.s, or Quadrumana, 
found in S. America, and popularly 
known as spider monkeys, from the 
extreme length of the limbs, and their 
agile nature. The tail is very long 
and prehensile, and thus serves as a 
fifth hand. The thumbs are absent or 
rudimentary. A. Paniscus and A. 
arachnoides are familiar species. See 
Monkeys and Quadrumana. 

Ateliers Na'tionaiix, or Na- 
tional Workshops, were estab- 
lished in France after the revolution 
of 1848. In no country has the lack 
of a popular comprehension of the 
elementary principles of political eco- 
nomy led to so great disasters as in 
France. This was strongly illustrated in the establishment of 
the A. N., and in the results. The principle was thai all work- 


Ates'sa, a town in the province of Chieti, S. Italy, 23 miles 
S.S.E. of Chieli, Pop. of commune, 9171. 

Ateu'chus. See Beetles and Scarab/eus. 

Ath, a town in the province of Ilainault, Belgium, on the 
navigable river Ponder, 13 miles N.W. of Mens. It has large 
manufactures of linen, calico, gloves, lace, cutlery, and heavy 
hammers, and also carries on an active trade in coal and grain. 
Its oldest stnicturc is a tower. La I'our du Burbant, which dates 
from 1150. The church ol St JuHen, buill 1393, had a beautiful 
spire 150 feet high, which was destroyed by lightning in 1817, 
A. was thrice taken by the h'renoh, in 1697, 1 745, and 1 792. 
The Engli-sh and Dutch allies, under Owerkerke, also !ook it in 
1706. It is now strongly fortified, and has an arsenal hospital, 
and college. Pop. 8050. 

Atbaba 4 B'ca, a lake in British N. America, lat. 59® N., 
and between 106® and 1 1 2® W. long. I^ength about 200 miles, 
breadth about 20 miles. It is fed hy a river of the same name, 
which rises in the Rocky Mountains, near Mounts Hooker and 
Brown, flows N.W,, and falls into the lake at its S.W. extre- 
mity. The river A. then emerging on the N. side, joins the 
Peace, changes its name into Slave River, and discharges itself 
into the Great Slave l.ake, alxmt 170 miles to the N.E. of 
Lake A. 

AtbalPah, daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, and wife of 
jehoram. King of Judah. On the death of her son Ahaziah, 
who had succeeded Jehoram, she ‘destroyed all tlie seed-royal,' 
that she might reign alone. But Joash, the youngest son of 
Ahaziah, vas .saved hy his aunt Jehosheba ; and after having 
been ‘hid in the house of the Lord six years,’ was placed on 
the throne by Jehoiada, the high priest (878 B.C.). A,, 

astonished to find one whom she supposed dead invested with 
royalty, Bhouted ‘Treason 1 ’ but by the orders of Jehoiada she 
was conveyed beyond the precincts of the temple, and slain in the 
gateway of the king’s house (2 Kings xi. 16). 

Atban'aric, a king of the Western Goths in the 4th c. He 
was attacked by the Emperor Valens, against whose arms he 
maintained himself during two campaigns, but was defeated in a 
third (369 A.D.), when a peace was concluded. Soon after, the 
Huns, an Eastern Turahian race, burst into the settlements of 
the Gbths, in the plains of Dacia, and committed such havoc 
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lhat the Goths implored the aid of the Roman emperor. In 
374 tliey were provided with settlements on the S. of the 
Danube. A., however, did not accompany them, but retired 
westward, whence he was soon compelled to retreat by fresh 
attacks from the irresistible savages, who had wasted the plateaus 
of Asia from the borders of China. Repairing to Constan- 
tinople in 380, he was received with ^at pomp by the 
Emperor Theodosius, with whom he concluded a treaty, the 
eflect of which was the incorporation of the Western Goths with 
the other subiects of thd empire. A. dieil in 381, having, it is 
said, surfeited himself at the emperor’s table. 

Athana’Bian Creed. Before the questions regarding the nature 
of the person of Christ which agitated the Church after the Coun- 
cil of Nicsea were decided, the so-called A. C., although never 
sanctioned by any general council, was adopted by the Western 
Church. The substance of its contents is a full and unmistakable 
statement of the doctrines of the Trinity and of the Incarnation. 
It has come now to be almost universally agreed that Ath:ynasius 
was not the author of it, but that, according to a very prevalent 
fashion of the time, it was merely fathered upon the great 
opponent of Arianism in order to give it a factitious value. 
As it contains allusions to subsequent controversies regarding 
the person of Christ, its composition is referred to some |)eriod 
between 450 and 550 ; there is no indication of its being received 
as authoritative before 800. As an exposition of doctrine, it is 
received by all the Protestant Churches, as well as the Roman 
Catholic; but its peculiar use in the public worship of the 
Church of England has given rise to a bitter controversy, many 
both of the clergy and the laity objecting strongly to the con- | 
tinued use of w'hat used to be called the damnatory clauses, by | 
which it is declared that any one who does not believe the whole, ' 
* without doubt he shall perish everlastingly.* In deference to 
the outcry against these clauses, there is now a tendency on the 
part of those who wi.sh to retain them to smooth down the 
interpretation put upon them, and such euphemistic names as 
minatory, monitory, cautionary clauses, are much in vogue. 

Athaua'siua, a Christian theologian who has made a 
lasting impre.ssion on the creed of tiie Church, was bom at 
Alexandria about 29S. He was ordained a deacon in 319, 
and became the chief counsellor of his bishop, Alexander, 
whom he accompanied to the Council of Nice. The fol- 
lowing year (326) Alexander died, and A. was elected bishop 
and patriarch. When ordered by the emperor soon after to 
restore Arius to his pastorate in Alexandria, he refused. He 
was thereupon cited to appear before a council at Csesarca 
(334)t wliicli he refused to do ; but, at the peremptory com- 
mand of the emperor, he appeared at one held at Tyre next year, 
and many absurd charges having been brought against him, he 
was deposed. He was again condemned by a council held at 
Rome next year, and banished to Treves in the W. of Europe. 
In 338 he was allowed to leturn to Alexandria, but disturbances 
having arisen, owing to disputes with the Arians, and the latter 
being at the time in the majority, the Council of Antioch (341) 
decreed that no deposed bishop could ever return to his sec. A. 
fled to Rome, where a council acquitted him of all the charges 
laid against him, a decision which was confirmed by the Council 
of Sardica (344). In 347 A. was permitted to return to his 
see ; but in 350, Ariani.sm being again in the ascendant, he was 
once more accused and persecuted. He was condemned by the 
Council of Arles (354), and that of Milan (355). He concealed 
liimself at Alexandria for two years, and ilien retired to the 
desert of Egypt, where he composed most of his best works. 
Ou the accession of the Emperor Julian (361), he returned to his 
see. Having given offence to the pagans, however, by reviliog 
their religion, these joined with his Arian enemies, and prevailed 
on the emperor to Kanish him again (363) ; but tlie emjjeror died 
the same year, and lie returned to Alexandria, to be once more 
expelled in the rc’gn of Valens, and again restored by the prayers 
of his party. A. died in 373, at the age of seventy-five. His 
writings are chiefly directed against the Arians in relation to the 
doctrine of the Trinity. See Aaiu.s and Council of Nice. 
It cannot be denied that to his indefatigable seal and fearless 
ardour in the cause of orthodoxy the Church owes its pit)found 
sympathy with the Trinitarian creed. He created the belief in 
the greatness of the controversy. Clear, strong, and deep in his 
thinking, he left on the heart of Catholic Christianity an inde- 
structible conviction that Christ is God. Before tills potent 
ao6 


mystery of faith even the fierce energy of the Arian Teutons 
finally gave way, and in less than three centuries after his death 
the triumph of his doctrine was absolute and universal. The 
first edition of A-’s works appeared in a Latin text at Vicenza 
(1482). The Greek text, with the Latin translation of Nannius, 
was first published at Heidelberg (1600). The best edition ii 
the Paduan of 1777. 

A'theiBm (Or. atheos^ godless) is the creed of the atheist. 
Perhaps the first mention of atlieists is made by the apostle 
Paul, who calls the Ephesians (Eph. ii. 12) in their immoral, 
pagan state, * atheist.^ in the world,* meaning that they had lived 
as if there were no God ; according to which definition multi- 
tudes of professed Christians would belong to the class. The 
proper meaning of an atheist is one wlio denies the exist- 
ence of a God ; but popularly the term has been applied to all 
who reject the vulgar notions about God. The first atheists in 
this sense were tlie Greek philosophers who, disgusted with the 
coarse polytheism of their countrymen, first denied that any 
truth was attainable on such subjects, and then held that, thougo 
there might be supernatural beings, they stood in no moral rela- 
tion to man. Atheists, then, in the popular sense, are those 
who refuse to reverence and pay homage to a being whose 
attributes and actions, according to the popular creed, shock 
their moral nature, while reverently retaining, it may be, con- 
ceptions of their own about a divine being. Real atheists are 
those who, from indifference, or some worse motive, reject the 
popular creed, without taking the trouble to consider whether 
It is true or false, or whether there is any truth in it whatever, 

Ath'elney, Isle of, a patch of dry Land, about 100 acres 
in extent, in a marshy district near the confluence of the Tone 
and Parret, Somersetshire. It was the temporary refuge of King 
Alfred, who here erected a Benedictine abbey in 888. The 
name, originally Aithelin ga means * island of the nobie.s.* A 
gold ornament found here, bearing the name of Alfred, is pre- 
served in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

Ath'elBtcme, more correctly jSthelstan. grandson of Alfred 
the Great, was born about 893 A.i>., and succeciled his father, 
Kadward the Elder, in 925. In some respects he was the great- 
est of the £n*^Ush kings before the Conquest, None triumphed 
more spIcndi.Aiy in the field, or exercised greater authority as a 
sovereign. The battle of Brunanburh (937), in which he utterly 
crushed a formidable coalition of Danes, Scots, Strathclyde 
Britons, and Welsh, and the glory of which is commemorated by 
a splendid chant in the ChronuU, virtually made him master of 
the island, and justified the title, which he was the first to adopt, 
of Emperor of Britain, His father Eadward had indeed pre- 
pared the way for the assumption of this dignity by the son, for 
at his death he was ‘ King of the English^ and ‘ Lord of ail 
Britain/ but A. was the first who made his monarchy indispu- 
table. The French king, the Celtic ]>rinccs of Bretagne, found 
a refuge at his court ; the son of Harald of Norway was sent 
thither to be educated. A. reformed the national laws, built 
monasteries, and fostered literature. He died at Gloucester in 
940, in the forty-seventh year of his age. No English prince 
before his time had ever possessed so much influence abroad, or 
so much power at home. 

Athenae'um (Gr. Athenaion), — i. The Temple of Athene 
(Lat. Minerva) at Athens. — 2. A college at Rome, founded by 
the Emperor Hadrian, with a staff of professors in rhetoric, 

I philosophy, and law, to which young men resorted from all parts 
I to finish their education. It was in high repute till the 5th c. 
The name is now frequently adopted by literary and scientific 
institutions, and is also borne by more than one important review. 

AthenzB'uB, of Naucratis, in Egypt, a littc^rateur, called, 
on account of his erudition, the * Varro of the Greeks,’ flourished 
at the beginning of the 3d c. His Banquet of the Learned 
{Deipnosopkistay lit. ‘The Sophists at Dinner*), in the form of a 
dialogue, exhibits no dramatic power, but is an exhaustless fund 
of anecdote, extract, and criticism from the commonplace-book 
of a Greek gentleman of the 3d c. fond of reading and good 
eating. He cites more than 1200 books. What we possess 
is only an abridgment. The idea of the work is this : Twenty- 
one artists and men of letters, among whom are musicians, poets, 
grammarians, philosophers, doctor^ and lawyers, are supposed 
to be brought together at a feast given by a rich Roman named 
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Lottrentlus or Laurensis. In their conversation everythingcomes 
up that belongs to the social usages of tlie Greeks — meats, 
wines, perfumes, garlands, flowers, vases, sports, dec. — nothing is 
overlooked. The best edition is by Dindorf <3 vols. Leipz. 
1827). It is translated into English in Bohn’s CloMtcal Library, 

Atbe&ag^oraa, an Athenian proselyte to Christianity, author 
of an Apology^ or, as he styles it, an Embassy (Gr, Preshda) for 
Chfistians^ addressed to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius and 
his son Commodas, 177 A.D., in which, with much elegance 
and force, he defends his co-rcligionists from tlie charges of 
atheism, incest, and cannibalism, usually brought against them. | 
He also wrote a treatise on the Resurrection. A. is considered ' 
one of the ablest of the early Christian apologists. The best 
edition of his works is that by the Benedictines, published in 
1742 at Paris, along with the writings of Justin Martyr and 
others. A. has been translated into English, and forms, along 
with the translation of Justin Martyr, a volume in Clark's Anie- 
Nicene Library (£din. 1867). 

Atliexials, daughter of I.eontius of Athens, bom about the 
close of the 4lh c. A.D., celebrated for her learning and beauty. 
On the death of her father she went to Constantinople, and made 
so favourable an impression on Pulcheria, the sister of Theo- 
dosius 11., that she brought about a marriage between her and 
the emperor, A. having been previously baptized and named 
Euclocia (421 A.D.). In 438 A D. A. brought the relics of St 
Stephen from Jerusalem, whither she had gone on a pilgrimage. 
In consequence of a quarrel with the emperor, she retired to the 
Holy Land, and died at Jerusalem 460 A.D., and was buried in , 
the church of St Stephen, built by herself. She wrote several i 
poems, which have been lost. | 

Ath'ens, the capital of ancient Attica, is said to have been ! 
founded by Cecrops, the mythical hero of the Pelasgian race, | 
to whose reign there is no historical basis for assigning any ! 
date. The tradition that Krechtheus introiiuced the worship of 
Athene, and built a temple to the goddess on the Acropolis, i 
whence the name A., Is also of doubtful antiquity. The city, 
z)riginany confined to its Acropolis, was afterwards extended 
over the plain and the adjacent hills. The Acropolis, called 
by Pindar the * navel of the city,’ was an irregular oval, 
Icx>o feet in length by 500 feet in breadth, while its summit 
was 150 feet above the plain. It was inhabited down to 
the Persian wans, when it was reserved for a fortress and a 
sanctuary. The flrst enlargement of the city beyond the 
bounds of its fortress rock was mad! by Theseus, to ac- 
commodate that increase of population which followed his 
organisation of the twelve independent Attic states into a 
confederacy, with A. for its capital. Connected with the 
N. W. angle of the Acropolis was the craggy height of the 
Areiopagus; S.W. arose the Pnyx, on which the citizens 
held their assemblies ; and S, of the Pnyx was tlie hill 
known as the Museum. On these heights, and on the ground 
reaching southward from the Acropolis to the Ilissus, the prin- 
cipal public buildings were erected ; but the city itself gradually 
extended toward the N, To the E, and then S, of the city ran 
the Ilissus, and W. the Cephissus, two small streams, nearly dry 
in summer, emptying into the Phaleric Day. To the S. lay the 
Saronic Gulf, with the three harbours of A., the principal of 
which, the Peiraeus, was connected with the city by a carriage- 
road between the two Long Walls, erected by the advice of 
Pericles, to preserve an uninterrupted communication between 
the city and its harbour during the continuance of a war. The 
other two harbours were Phalenim and Munychia. 

The Acropolis was so covered with masterpieces of art, that 
It may be regarded as having constituted a museum crowded | 
wirii objects of inestimable value. Architecture, sculpture, and 
minting were equally represented. The Propyl.Tea, at once a 
fortress and an imposing work of art, formed the entrance to the 
Acropolis. When the gates were opened, a cluster of imposing 
olriects met the view. Conspicuous above the rest were, on the 
left, the colossal bronze statue of Athene Promachus, the loftiest 
object in the Acropolis, and on the right the Parthenon, whose 
harmony and grand proportions, even in its ruins, make it still 
one of the wonders of the world. Opposite the Parthenon, on 
the N. side, stood the Erechtheum, containing the olive-wood, 
statue of Athene Polias, the most venerated of Athenian relics, 
OS believed to have fallen from heaven. Statues, shrines, and 


smaller temples covered the rest of the area. The Areiopagus, 
on whose summit met the famous council, was connected in the 
Athenian mind with the most sacred associations, and it is no 
less sacred to the Christian as the scene of Paul’s memorable dis- 
course to the * men of A.' On the Pnyx was the Bema, or tri- 
bunal from which the orators address^ the people, and before 
which the citizens assembled at daybreak — the heat of the sun 
being intolerable at noon — to listen to such orations as those of 
Themistocles and Demosthenes; while close to the south-eastern 
angle of the Acropolis was the Dion3rs!ac theatre^ capable of 
holding more than 20,000 persons, where the citizens comd listen 
to the masterpieces of Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, 
while their eyes rested on the flanks of Hymettus, and on the 
waters of the Saronic Gulf. The great Temple of Olympian Eeus, 
commenced by Pisistraius, and finished by Hadrian, the greatest 
temple ever erected to the supreme deity of the Greeks, con- 
tained the statue of the god in ivory and gold, the workmanship 
of Phidias. The Academy of Plato — Milton’s ’olive-grove of 
Acad^e ’ — the Lyceum, where Aristotle expounded his philo- 
sophy, and the Cynosarges, a gymnasium set apart for persons not 
of pure Athenian blood, where the cynic Antisthencs held his 
school, are memorable as educational centres in A. The best 
preserved monument of ancient A is the Temple of Theseus, at 
once a sanctuary and a tomb. Another well-preserved structure 
is the Horologium, or octagonal Temple of the Winds, 

Theseus, who has been already mentioned as having selected 

A. as the capital of the confederacy of the Attic states, divided 
the citizens into the three classes of nobles, agriculturists, and 
mechanics. The government was monarchical till the death of 
Codrus in 1068 B.C., when archons were elected from the nobility, 
at first for life, next for a period of ten years, the office being 
still dynastic, or confined to the family of Codrus ; and in 684 

B. C. the office was made annual, its duties being divided among 
a college of nine, chosen from the patricians generally. The 
government was thus an oligarchy. Solon, in 594 B.c., intro- 
duced, though with extreme caution, the elements of a demo- 
cratic constitution. The great landowners held in pledge for 
debt the persons of the mass of the population, who, driven to 
desperation, were prepared for revolt. lie forbade for the 
future the pledging of one’s own person, or the persons of mem- 
bers of his family, for debt, and gave all freemen a vote in the 
elections of the archons. The basis of the constitution was ex- 
tended by Cleisthencs (510B.C.), when the government became 
a pure democracy. The victories of Miltiadcs at Marathon, and 
of Themistocles at Salamis, while they shattered the resources 
of the Persians, gave new life anil hope to Greece. In 444 the 
glory of A, culminated under Pericles, but the seeds of decay 
were planted by the declension of morals. The capture of the 
city in 404 by the Lacedeemonians was followed by a brief 
glimmer of prosperity, but the defeat at Cha;roneia (338 B.C.) 
made A. subject to Macedon. The old spirit of freedom was 
dead. The yoke of Macedon was indeed thrown off, but only 
to be succeeded by the sterner yoke of Rome. Sulla destroyed 
the Pcineus ; he inflicted, however, no further outrage ; and for 
ages Rome sat as a docile pupil in philosophy and art at the 
feet of her illustrious captive. 

The census of Demetrius Phale-eus, taken B.c, 317, gave 
527,000 as the aggregate of the whole population of Attica. A. 
contained at least a third of tin's luimher, which agiecs very 
nearly with the estimate of Bockh, who reckons the population 
of the city and harbours at 180,000. Of these, for each free- 
born person, or alien resident, there would be, at the lowest 
calculation, three slaves. Among the most striking episodes in 
the history of A. are its devastation by Xerxes, «.C. 480; its 
capture, a.id the destruction of the fortifications, by the Laccdie- 
nionians, B.C. 404; its subjection to Macedonia, B.C. 338; its 
capture by the Romans under Sulla, B.c. 86 ; and the renewal 
of its splendour under Hailrian and the Antonines. After the 
abolition of the schools of philosophy by Justinian in the Olh c., 
its temples were converted into churches, the Parth</ ,i\ becom- 
ing the church of the Virgin Mother, while the Temple of 
Theseus wa.s dedicated to St George of Cappadocia. The Goths 
forced their way into the city in a.d. 267; and in A.n. 396, 
Alaric, during his invasion of Greece, consented to enter the city 
as a guest, since its defences were too strong for his barbaric 
.soldiery. A. u'as in the hands of the l^tins from 1204 tiU 1456, 
when it was incorporated into the Turkish empire, and the 
church of the Virgin Mother was converted into a mosque. In 
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1687 the Venetians, under Morosini, captured the city, when an 
explosion of gunpowder, placed in it by the Turks, reduced the 
Parthenon to a ruin. The Turks got possession of the city in 
the following year. For a century the finest remains of anti- 
quity were used as quarries, and marble statues of inestimable 
value were calcined to obtain lime. After the War of Liberation, 
A. was in 1834 declared the capital of the new kingdom of 
Greece ; new streets were built, of which the most noteworthy 
are (he Hermes^ JEoluSm^xA Athene^ and the royal palace, begun 
in 1836, was finished in 1843. The University 01 A. (founded 
1834) is attended by between 500 and 600 students, and has a 
large staff of professors and tutors. The trade of the city is in- 
significant. Fop. (1871) 44,510. 

Athens, a town of Georgia, U. S., on the Oconee river, 92 
miles N.W. of Augusta. It has a college called Franklin 
College, and is the centre of a rich cotton-growing district. 
Pop. about 4000. A. is the name of over twenty other places 
in the United States, of which the most noteworthy is th(^ A. of 
Ohio, 72 miles S.K. of Columbus, and the seat of Ohio Univer- 
sity. I’op. about 2000. 

Atheri'na, a genus of fishes belonging to the Mullet family 
{MugUida\ and represented by the sand smelt {A, Presbyter)* 
These forms are sometimes included in a distinct family, that of 
the Atherinida* They are small fishe.s, about 6 inches in 
length, and inhabit the southern coasts of Britain. Tliey ascend 
rivers with the tide. These fishes are sold in many provincial 
markets as true * smells.' 

Atbero'ma is a name given to a disease of the lining mem- 
brane of the arteries. Severe strain on the vessels, or a peculiar 
constitutional taint, as in gout, leads to a chronic form of inflam- 
mation. This causes an exudation on the inner surface of the 
lining of the vessel, giving rise to broad elevations of an opaejue 
yellowish- white appearance. The effused matter may sub- 
sequently undergo degenerative changes. The principal effect of 
A. on the blood- vessels is a dimiiiiuion of the elasticity of their 
coats. 

Ath'erstone, a market town in Warwickshire, 16 miles N.F.. 
of Birmingham, on Wailing Street, the old Roman road to the 
N., with maimructures of hosiery, ribbons, and hats. Fop. (1871} 
3667. 

Athlete (Gr. atJiletes, a combatant, espcciaUy a prize-fighter), 
a competitor for the prizes in the Greek games. The Greek 
A. held an cntiicly different social position from that of the 
modern prize-fighter, and stringent inquiries were made as to 
his birth, position, and characlcr. The most illustrious philoso- 
phers entered the lists, at least as amateurs^ if not as profes- 
sioftals^ e.g.f I*ythagoras, Plato, Chrysippus, and Cleanthes. The 
victor in the (Jlympic games brought so much honour to his city, 
that a breach was made in the w'alls to admit him on his return, 
through which he passed in a chariot drawn by four white horses ; 
he was maintain'^d at the public expense, and at his death had a 
public funeral. M. Fulvius introduced athletic contests at Rome 
186 B.C., at the close of the ADtolian war, and during the empire 
they became extremely popular, but never attained the dignity 
they held in Greece. 

Athlone' {Ath-Luain^ ford of Luan, originally Ath~ 
more, the great ford), a town and strong military station, 
partly in the county ofWe.stmenth and partly in that of Ros- 
common, lies on the Shannon, three miles below Lough Rec. It 
has manufactures of felt hats, friezes, soap, and beer. I'he 
Shannon is here crossed by a handsome stone bridge and an iron 
railway bridge. A. Castle was built in the reign of King Jjohn, 
and near it, in late times, have been erected barracks for 3000 
men, and fortifications 15 acres in extent. A. returns one 
member to Parliament. J’op. (1871) 6565. 

Ath'ole (Gael, 'pleasant land'), a hilly region in the N. of 
Perthshire, at the S. ba.se of the Grampians, 450 s(|. miles in 
extent. It was formerly one of the best Scotch hunting districts, 
and its forest still contains about 6000 head of deer. The most 
famous spot in A, is the Pass of Killiecrankie, abou^i7 miles 
N.W. of Dunkeld, where Claverhou.se fell in 1689. A. gives the 
title of duke to the ancient house of Murray. 

Ath'or, or Athyr, properly Ilet^Ker ‘dwelling of 

God*), the name of nn Egyptian goddess of the second class, 
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daughter of Ra, the sun, and identified by the Greeks with 
Aphrodite. Her symbol was the cow; and sometimes she is 
represented with the sun*s disc between her horns, and some- 
times with a temple on her head. Her chief sanctuary was at 
Denderah. The third month of the Egyptian year, correspond- 
ing to our November, was named after her. 

Atli'os, Haglon^Or'os (whence tlie Turk. Aineros)^ or 
XflLon'te Santo, tlie Holy Mount, so called from the numerous 
monasteries with wliich it is covered, a lofty mountain at the 
extremity of a Macedonian peninsula projecting into the iEgean, 
between Gulfs Contessa and Monte Santo, 6349 feet above the 
sea-level. Herodotus gives the names of five towns that were 
built on A. Xerxes cut a canal through the isthmus, of which 
traces are still visible. The principal village in the peninsula 
is Karyses, with a pop. of 1000. The monasteries, having about 
8ocx> monks (who devote themselves to agriculture, gardening, 
and the care of bees, and are abstinent, not ascetic, in their mode 
of life), constitute a kind of republican federation, under the 
suzerainty of Turkey, to which they pay a yearly tribute of about 
;£4000. l‘he largest are Ivoron and lingia- Laura ; the richest, 
Vatopaedi. Their libraries, of wliich nearly every cloister 
posses.ses one, are now much neglected. Besides printed works, 
they are rich in old and beautiful MSS., many of which have 
been brought to Western Europe by fortunate scholars. Classical 
literature is not well represented, but its ecclesiastical MSS. are 
valuable, particularly those in the Georgian language at Ivoron, 
and in the Old Slavic or Bulgarian language at Docheiru. 
Paintings and frescoes are numerous, and assist greatly in giving 
us clear ideas of Byzantine Christian art. I'hose at Hagia- 
Laura and Vatopaidi, ascribed to Michael Panselmos, arc 
particularly interesting. .See Pischon, Pie Monrhs Republik 
des Berges A* in the JJistor* Taschenbuch (Lcipz. i860). 

Ath.^ (‘ford of Ae,* a Munster chief who fell here in one of 
the half-fabulous conflicts of early Irish legend), a town of Kil- 
dare, Ivcinster, on the Barrow, where it is joined by the Erand 
Canal, 33 miles S. W. of Dublin, A. is of sonic note in the early 
history of the country, and was taken and plundered by Edward 
Bruce in 1315. It is a station on the South-Western Railway^ 
and exports grain. Pop. {1871) 5693. 

Athyr aU&i, a genus of graceful ferns closely allied to Aspie^ 
nittm. See I^'krns. 

AUan'ta, a city of Georgia, U. S., O9 miles N.W. of Milleclge 
ville, in a district rich in cotton and grain. It was founded in 
1S45, and became a flburishing centre of trade, and the focus oi 
the four chief railways of the stale. General Sherman, after 
two sanguinary battles, 22d and 28lh July 1864, forced the Con- 
federates to evacuaie the city, which he subsequently destroyed, 
but which has since recovered something of its old prosperity. 
Pop. (1870) 21,789. 

Atlan'tes was the n.nme given in the architecture of the 
Greeks to male figures more or less colossal in size, which, like 
the female caryatides, were used instead of columns or pilasters 
to support entablatures, and even the beams of public structures. 
Examples of such A. were obtained from the baths of Pompeii. 
The Romans also called them Telamones, in allusion to Ajax, 
the handsome Hercules of the Trojan War. 

Atlan'tic Ocean, the great thoroughfare between the Old 
and New Worlds, washes the eastern shores of America and 
the western shores of Europe and Africa ; stretches from the 
Arctic Ocean in the N. to the Antarctic Ocean in the S., a dis- 
tance of 9000 miles ; presents a most irregular boundary in the 
northern hemisphere, giving off numerous and extensive ramifi- 
cations, such as Baffin and Hudson Bays, Gulf of St Lawrence, 
Bay of Fundy, Gulf of Mexico, and the Caribbean Sea, on the 
American side ; the North Sea, Baltic Sea, English Channel, 
Bay of Biscay, and Mediterranean .Sea, on the European side; 
and is bounded towards the S. by the bold unbroken coasts of 
Africa and S. America. Its breadth varies from 900 (between 
Norway and Greenland) to 4000 miles (between Morocco and 
Florida) ; and its computed area is about 25,000, exx) sq. miles. 

The principal islands studding its broad expanse are Iceland, 
Faroe, Bermudas, Azores, Ascension, St Helena, the Falkland 
Islands, S. Georgia, and Sandwich Land. 

It is only within recent years that the nature of the A. O. at 
different depths, and of animal life aboxmding at these depths, 
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has been et all made out ; and what is known has been obtained 
from the expeditions of H.M.’s ships Poroipim and ChalUngir, 
AnimalA are found at much greater depths than was formerly sup- 
posed, and several new species of invertebrata have been dis- 
covert The greatest depth measured by the Challenger was 
at a point about 90 miles off St Thomas, W. Indies, where the 
sounauiM readied 23,250 feet. The * Tetegraph Plateau,’ along 
which the Atlantic cable is laid, is a remarkable ridge about 
400 miles wide, extending along the bottom, at a depth of from 
10,000 to 12,000 feet, from Cape Clear in Ireland to Cape Race 
in Newfoundland. 

In the A. there are two great currents, known as the Equa- 
torial Current and the Gulf Stream, which latter may be regarded 
as a continuation or offshoot of the former. See Currents, 
Ocean. 

Over the whole of the eastern portion of the A., from lat 
45^ northwards, the prevailing winds are S.W. ; and this, 
together with the warming effect of the Gulf Stream, con- 
siderably ameliorates the winter climate of the western coast 
of Europe. The isothermal lines, or lines of eq^ual temperature 
of the A., show remarkable peculiarities. Ihe temperature 
reaches a maximum in the equatorial regions, and from thence 
it diminishes towards the poles ; but owing to the Gulf Stream, 
the lines in N. temperate regions, and especially during the 
winter season, are excessively eccentric. Besides varying with 
latitude, the temperature of the water diminishes as the depth 
increases ; and the rate of diminution also decreases, thus afford- 
ing an argument in favour of the internal heat of the earth. 

Atlantic Telegraph. See Telegraph, Submarine. 

Atlantis ('the island of Atlas*), first mentioned by Plato in his 
Timaus and Crilias, in an imaginary conversation between Solon 
and a priest of Sals, in Egypt, in which it is represented as lying 
in front of the Pillars of Hercules, and as being larger than 
Libya and Asia Minor taken together. Some consider it to 
have been part of the W. shores of Europe or Africa, while 
others assign it to the New World, on the shores of which 
they suppose Phoenician merchantmen may have been at some 
time driven, and hence the tradition, of which they may have 
brought home the news that gave birth to the tradition. The 
name furnished Bacon with the title of his political romance, 
755 ^ J^ew Ailantis, 

Atlas, a son of Japetus and Clymene, according to Hesiod, 
though Apollodoriis and Hyginus assigi^him each a different 
parentage. For having led the Titans in their attempt on 
heaven, Zeus condemned him to bear the heaven on his head 
and hands, though the myth lias been explained by representing 
A. as having been skilled in astronomy, and the first who 
taught that heaven had a globular form. The name A., 
applied to a collection of maps, was first used by Mercator in 
the 16th c. 

Atlas, a large mountain range in N.W. Africa, stretching 
from Cape de Ger in a N.E. direction through Morocco, and 
thence E. through Algeria and Tunis, till it is gradually lost in 
the wastes of Tripoli. The A. is less correctly described as a 
single range than as a vast mountain mass containing many 
ranges connected by ridges, and several outlying mountains of 
great elevation ; but still one can clearly enough discern a coast- 
range parallel to the Mediterranean, and another more to the 
S., overlooking the desert. 1 'he A. culminates in the peak 
of Miltsin, one of the Jebel-d- 7'helj, or ‘ Snowy Mountains ’ of 
Morocco, which is 13,000 feet high, but the elevations decrease 
gradually towards the £. The mountains are clad on the N., 
W., and S. with forests of valuable timber, and contain much 
mineral wealth, which, however, has not os vet been developed. 
They are intersected by numerous fertile valleys, capable under 
proper cultivation of yielding valuable crops. 

Atlas (in anatomy) is the first vertebra, and is so named be- 
cause it supports the head. It differs from the other vertebrae 
in having no body, that part being represented by the odontoid 
process of the axis or second vertebra. It articulates above 
with the condyles of the occipital bone, and below i/vith the axis. 
For details see Vertebral Column. 

AVmoSphexe (Gr. atmos^ vapour, and sphaira, a sphere) is 
properly the gaseous envelope of any celestial 01b ; but, when 
used without any qualifyuig adjective phrase, it applies only to 
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that of the earth. As reMrds the atmospheres of the sun, 
planets, and satellites, the little we know of them will be found 
under the special articles on these bodies. 

That the A. had weight was suspected by Aristotle, and as- 
serted by Epicurus; but till the experiments of Otto de Guericke 
and Torricelli, which proved that the air could be weighed and 
exerted an enormous pressure, it was commonly accepted that 
the A. was imponderable. The latter showed that this pressure 
at the earth’s surface was capable of equilibrating a column of 
mercury 30 inches high, from which it follows that the A. exerts 
a pressure of 14 lbs. on every square indi of the earth’s surface. 
This pressure must obviously decrease as the height above the 
sea-level increases ; but the law according to which this takes 
place is extremely complex even in theory. Besides this, how- 
ever, the pressure varies also with the latitude, the maximum 
being about the 30° or 40** parallel ; but it has been stated that 
there is a second maximum at the pole. Lines drawn through 
localities having the same mean annual almosplieric pressure 
are termed isobaric or isobaronietric lines. Furtlier, the pressure 
of the A. is subject to diurnal and annual variations, in both of 
which there are two maximum pressures, and consequently two 
minima. In the former ])eriodic variation, the maxima occur at 
9*37 A.M. and 10*1 1 P.M., and the minima at 3*45 a . m . and 4*5 
V.M. In the latter, the maxima occur in midsummer and mid- 
; winter, and the minima at the equinoxes. 

As regards the true height of the A., little is definitely known, 
since great discrepancies exist between results obtained by 
different methods. Thus, from the duration of twilight, the 
depth of the atmospheric sea surrounding our earth was fixed at 
45 miles ; Sir W. Herschcl fixed the height of an aurora, which 
IS almost indisputably an atmospheric phenomenon, at 83 miles ; 
while M. Lias, from experiments on the polarisation of the sky, 
determined the heiglit of the A. at 212 miles. 

The law of the variation of the density with the altitude may 
be stated thus : as the height increases in arithmetical, the den- 
sity diminishes in geometrical, progression. This law, however, 
is not strictly tnie, on account of the imperfect gaseous characters 
: of the air. According to thermo-dynamic principles, change of 
I density should produce change of temperature ; and this is found 
to be the case, but the law regulating this variation has not been 
as yet fully investigated. 

Chemical Composition of the Atmosphere . — Just a century has 
elapsed since Lavoisier proved that the air is a mixture of the 
two gases oxygen and nitrogen, and showed that they were 
present in the proportion of ^ of the former to f of the latter. 
Before the time of the great French chemist, air was believed to 
belong to the elements, and was classed with earlli, fire, and 
water. A further analysis of the ingredients of the A. has 
shown that in addition to the two substances already mentioned, 
it contains a small but variable amount of carbonic acid, and 
aqueous vapour, also traces of ammonia and organic matter, and 
sometimes other impurities, such as nitric and sulphurous acids, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, carbonic oxide, &c., these being de- 
rived from local sources. The fundamental ingredients ore, 
however, oxygen and nitrogen, botli of which exist in the air iii 
the free or uncombined condition, and not in chemical combina- 
tion with one another. The oxygen, thoiigli present in a much 
smaller proportion than the nitrogen, is nevertheless the active 
ingredient upon which the two most important properties of air 
depend — namely, its power of supporting combustion and res- 
piration. The nitrogen acts simply as a diluent to moderate the 
too energetic effects of the oxygen. Analyses of the air have 
been made by many distinguished men of science since the time 
of Lavoisier, and these all tend to show that the composition of 
the air is constant, or very nearly constant In spite of the 
millions of animals continually using up the oxygen, and the 
other numerous processes of oxidation, artificial and natural, 
going on from day to day, the air does not appear to vary by 
more than per cent, in the amount of oxygen it contains, a 
difference only to be detected by the most skilled experimenter. 
This constancy in the composition of the A. may be traced 
in part to the action of vegetable life on carbonic acid gas, 
in part to the enormous bulk of air surrounding the globe. 
For whereas animals in the act of respiration absorb oxygen, 
and return it to the air combined with carbon as carbonic acid, 

‘ plants, on the other hand, absorb carbonic acid and abstract the 
carbon from it, thus leaving pure oxygen, which they return ns 
.such to the A. The amount of caibonic acid present in the air 
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hi o^eti country amounts on an average to 4 volumes m 1000. 
Tilt ammonia, though playing an important part in v^table 
'mdstence, is present in the air in only minute quantity, varying 
from about 50 to 0‘1 volumes in 1,000,000 of air. 

Atmoaplier^io Bleotricity. Since the time of Franklin, 
who showed the identity of lightning with electricity, there have 
hM numerous observers in this department of electrical science; 
but it is only within recent years that the difficulty of making 
Accurate quantitative measurements has been overcome by the 
construction of delicate and portable electrometers, for the vast 
improvement of which we are specially obliged to Sir William 
Thomson of Glasgow ; and as yet sufficient observations have 
not been made, or sufficient facts established, to enable us to 
satisfactorily explain many curious phenomena traceable to the 
presence of electricity in the atmosphere. 

In ordinary weather, the earth is negatively electrified, and the 
atmosphere positively electrified, with the exception of the first 
few feet, which are neutral. When the weather is wcA. and 
stormy, however, the electricity of the atmosphere becomes 
neffative. The intensity is found to increase as the height in- 
creases, and is subject to diurnal and annual periodic fluctuations. 
In one day there are found to be two maxima and two minima — 
the maxima occurring a few hours after sunrise and sunset. This 
variation has been explained as due to the change in electrical 
conductivity of the lower strata of air produced by variation of 
temperature. The annual period is also double, the maxima 
occurring at midsummer ana midwinter — the greater miiximum 
at midwinter, which fact may be explained as being causcx' by 
the greater humidity of the air in winter than in summer. I'he 
direction of the wind has also a marked effect ; thus, Sir W. 
Thomson cou'd almost predict the occurrence of an £. wind by 
finding a particular high electrification. 

As to the cause of A. £., there have been various theories ad- 
vanced, all of which, however, require experimental proof. For 
instance, it hac been suggested that evaporation may have pro- 
duced this electric tension ; chemical action has been urged as 
the cause ; and, more recentlj thermo-electricity. Meanwhile, 
there can be little doubt that the friction occasioned by the 
currents of air has no slight effect. 

Atmospherio Railway is railway on wi...h locomotion 
is effected by means of the pressure of the atmosphere. The 
first methods aimed at producing a differerce of p' ;ssure on the 
two ends of a carriage fitted closely, but movably, into a long 
tunnel, either by forcing air in behind, or by exhausting 't in 
front of the carriage. These were, however, unsuccessful, owing 
to the great waste of energy, and to the inc / ience of •<»1- 
ling in a dark tunnel. About 1835, llei..y x inkus pronosv and 

{ latented another plan of propulsion ; and this metbc with a 
ew alterations, was for a time worked with a certain amount of 
success on the Kin^town and Dalkey line. The essential 
difference between Inis and the former methods was that the 
carriage was external to the tube, but was" connected by a rod to 
a piston fitted air-tight into the tube, which piston was forced 
along by exhaustion of the air in front. The result showed, 
however, that, except in peculiar circumstances, the A. R. could 
not commercially compete with the ordinary locomotive. 

At'oU, the Polynesian name for the perfect form of coral 
island, which consists of a more or less circular ring of coral, 
enclosing a lake termed ui A. or lagoon, communicating 
with the outer sea by a break in the coral ring. According to 
Mr Darwin's theory of coral-reels, the A. marks the complete 
subsidence of original land ; the coral structures being built up 
around the land as it is depressed. Some atolls are of large size. 
Bow A. is 30 miles long by 6 broad ; Rimsky, 54 miles long by 
20 across ; Suadiva A. is 44 miles in one diameter by 34 in 
another. 

At'om (Gr. 'atomos, an indivisible particle ; from a, negative, 
and iemuo, I cut). With regard to the ultimate state of matter, 
there have been two rival theories from a very early age-^viz., 
first, that matter is indefinitely divisible ; and second, that how- 
ever much you may divide and subdivide any portioirof matter, 
a stage is at last reached beyond which it is impossible to go ; in 
other words, you have arrived at the small, hard, indivisihU 
particles known os atonis, which constitute matter. The latter 
theory is that now generally accepted ; and it is especially useful 
in tlie theoretical discussion of chemical compounds. There is 
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one difficulty, however, in the conception of such atoms ; for 
their indivisibility presumably depends upon their hardness, 
which must of necessity be capable of resisting any force, aA, 
must be infinite. To obviate this difficulty, Sir W. Thomson 
has brought forward his theory of vortex atoms. See VoitTSX. 
This well-known physicist has also made an approximation to 
the size of atoms, which may be best conceived of from the 
following description : If a drop of water were magnified to the 
size of the earth, the atoms composing it would appear of a size 
somewhere between a small shot and a cricket-ball. 

Atomic Theo^. The A. T. teaches that all matter (that 
is to say, that which has weight) is composed of minute par- 
ticles or atomic All the atoms of the same element (or sub- 
stance containing but one kind of matter) are of the same weight, 
and possess the same properties, but the atoms of different 
elements have different weights, and possess different properties. 
All matter is composed of the elements ; and as up to the present 
time science has revealed only sixty- three of these, it follows 
that but sixty- three kinds of atoms are as yet known. Compounds 
are formed of atoms of different elements united together by the 
force called affinity or chemical ath action. The smallest particle 
of a compound obviously contains two or more atoms, and this 
smallest particle or complex of atoms is called the molecule of 
the compound in que.slion. As, however, the smallest particle 
of an element that can exist in the uncombined or free condition 
often contains more than one atom, the term molecule is not 
restricted to compounds, but is employed generally to designate 
the smallest particle of any body which can exist in the free or 
uncombined condition. 

Atoms are represented for the sake of brevity by symbols — 
usually the first letter or letters of the name of the element. 
T'hus ‘O' str'’ds for an atom of oxygen, ‘Sn* for an atom of 
tin [Stannum), * Hg ' for an atom of mercury {I/ydrargyrum). 
In writing the fomuila of a molecule, the symbols of the element 
or : 'ements composing it are placed side by side, and on the 
right hand, below each, a small figure is placed to indicate 
the number of atoms of the clement in question contained in the 
molecule. Thus ‘Ca* represents a molecule of oxygen, and 
shows that it contains two atoms of that element ; ‘ 11*0,’ a 
molecule water, containing two atoms of hydrogen and one 
at'^m of oxygen. 

The atom of each element is characterised by its weight and 
pov-er of combining with other atomi [atomicity. As to the 
weight of any atom nothing w'hat ever is known, but it 
has been found possible to determine the relative weights of 
the atoms of all the elements ; and this is a point of funda- 
mental importance in chemical science. The atom of hydrogen, 
on account of its extreme lightness, offers a convenient standard 
with which to comjiare the weights of the atoms of other 
elements ; its weight is therefore taken as unity, and the weights 
of other atoms expressed in terms of it. The atomic weight of 
an element, then, is the weight of its atom compared with the 
weight of the atom of hydrogen. The atomic weight of oxygen, 
for instance, is 16 ; that is to say, the atom of oxygen is 
16 times as heavy as the atom of hydrogen. See Atomic 
Weights. The A. T. well explains the laws of chemical 
combination (from which, indeed, it was first deduced, and estab- 
lished as a rational hypothesis). 

The first of these is known as the law of definite proportions, 
and may be thus stated : — 

The same compoufid, no matter what its origin, contains the 
same proportions of its constituents. 

A quantity of any compound consists of a number of molecules 
characteristic of it, each of which contains the same number and 
hind of atoms. The sums of the weights of the different atoms 
in the molecule will necessarily also be the proportions in which 
tiic respective elements are present. Thus the compound water, 
no matter from what source (providing it be pure water), is 
found on analysis to contain 8 parts by weight of oxygen, and 
I part by weight of hydrogen, and these proportions never vary. 
It has been stated above, tliat the smallest particle of water 
capable of existing contains two atoms of hydrogen united to 
I atom of oxygen, and that the atom of oxygen weighs 16 
times as mucli as the single atom of hydrogen ; and thus it 
follows that oxygen and hydrogen are present in water in the 
proportions 16 : 2 or 8:1. 

The second, or law of multiple proportions, teaches that:—, 





Wkin imMies umtein men than one p^poriimt tkequamtiiief 
ef auh cimtaifud in the Afferent cotnpounds bear a simple retatien 
t9 me anMer^ 

In any series of compounds containing the same elements, 
the difference between the members of the series is owing to the 
number of atoms the molecule of each contains, hence the 
proportions by weight in which each element is present wUl 
Yary according to the number of the atoms contained in the 
molecules of the different compounds. 

The subjoined table of the composition of the oxides of nitro- 
gen will render the above explanation dear. 


Oxides of Nitrogen. 

Formula. 

Composition. 

Nitrogen : Oxygen. 

Nitrous oxide (iaughing-gu), • 

Nitric oxide, ..... 

Nitrous snhydridei .... 
Peroxide of uitrugen, .... 
Nitric anhydride, .... 

N,0 

N,0, 

N,0, 

N ,04 

nJo. 

! . .. 


Atomic weight of nitrogen, . . . ' . 14 
Atomic weight of oxygen* . • . . t 6 

The laws of equivalent proportions will be treated of in art. ! 
Equivalent. 

The belief that matter is composed of minute particles or 
atoms is a very ancient one, and appears to have had its origin in 
India or Persia. A very complete A. T. was taught by the Gre- 
cian philosopher I>eucii)pus, and after him Democritus (460 B.C.) ; 
indeed it is surprising in hcjw many icspccts the views of the 
latter philosopher coincide with those of the present time, although 
Democritus supported his theory on metaphysical argument only. 
It was reserved for John DalUm (1804-8) to establish the atomic 
hyjiothesis on a fiim experimental basis, and to show that with- 
out its assistance ilie tacts of chemical combin.ation would be 
aliogelhei inexplicable. 

Atomic Woi(^bt 9 The atomic weight of an element has 
been defined in :\.L A‘i oMjr T'IKORY ; if remains to describe 
the methoils by wh.cli iIhnc have been determined. 

As all compounds pre fomicd by the union of whole atoms of 
different elements, each atom possessing » definite weight j and 
as in the .same compound the same mmiber and kind of atoms 
arc contained, it follows that the proportions by weight in which 
the elements conil>ine logelhcr will be directly as their respec- 
tive A. W., or as multiples of these ; hence from the analysis of 
a series of compounds which an elemciU fdhns. Us atomic weight 
may be arrived at. 

The atomic weight of mercuiy was deduced by Erdmann and 
Marchand from the analysis of the red oxide of mercury. In j 
118*3938 parts by weight of this compound, tliey found 109*6308 
of mercury, and hence by subtiaction 8*7630 of ‘oxygen. As- 
suming the atomic weight of oxygen to be 16, the quantity of 
mercury combined with 16 parts of oxygen is arrived at by the 
proportion 

8*763 : 109*6308 :: i6 

which gives 200*2 : and this number is considered to be the atomic 
weight of mcrcuiy, assuming that the red oxide of mercury 
contains a single atom of oxygen and mercury (HgO). But here 
arises a difficulty, 'Inhere is a second compound of oxygen and 
mercury containing 400*4 parts of mercury combined with 16 
parts of oxygen. Is the atomic weight of mercury 400*4, and 
the formula of the first oxide HgOj, that of the second being 
HgO ? oris it 200*2, and the formula of the two compounds HgO 
and Hg |0 respectively ? This question cannot be answered by 
analysis, but foitunately a discovery made by two French phy- 
sicists*- Dulong and Petit — enables a decision to be made. These 
two observers, from a series of experiments, f mnd that the 
amount of heat necessary to raise a given weight of an element 
through a certain interval of temperature — in other words, the 
specific heat of the element— -is inversely proportional to its atomic 
weight, hence the product of specific heat and atomic weight 
is a constant number (6*4). 

S X A s= C = 6.4 

And by means of this law the atomic weight of ar element may 
be deduced by dividing the number 6*4 by the specific lieat of 
the element in question. 


The atomic weight of mercury, as arrived at by this method, it 
199*8, a number dosely approsdmating aoo*2. 

Another important aia to the determination of A. W. is 
afforded by GaV Lussac’s Lam of Atomic Volumes^ which may be 
thus staled : The densities of ail gases an proportional to their 
A, W. . If the weight of a volume of any gas be compared with 
the weight of the s.ainc volume of hydrogen (at the same tem- 
perature and pressure), the number expressing the relation be- 
tween the Weights of the two gases will be the atomic weight of 
the gas in question. 


Table of the Elements with their Atomic Weights. 


Name. 

Symbol 

Atomic 

WelRhu 

Name. 

Symbol 

Atomic 

Weight. 

Atuminum 

A1 

975 

Molybdenum 

Nickel 

Mo 


Antimony 

Sb 

taa 

Ni 

59 

Arsenic 

As 

75 

Niobium 

Nb 

94 

Barium 

Ba 

*37 

Nitrogen 

N 

*4 

BismiRh 

Bi 

aio 

Osmmm 

Os 



B 

XO'O 

Oxygen 

0 

Bromine 

Br 

80 

Palladium 

Pd 

io6‘5 

Cadmium 

Cd 

xta 

Phosphorus 

P 

3* 

Cnesiutn 

Cs 

*33 

Platinum 

Pt 

*97**. 

39'* 

Calcium 

Ca 

40 

Potassium 

K 

Carhou 

C 

19 

Rhodium 

Ko 

104*3 

Cerium 

Ce 

99 

Kiioidiiim 

Rb 

85 ‘3 

Clilorine 

Cl 


knihenium 

ku 

104*9 

Chrontium 

Cr 

5? 5 

Selenium 

Se 

79*5 

Cobalt 

Co 


! .Silicon 

Si 

aS 

Coi>pcr 

Cu 

^35 

Silver 

Ar 

108 

Didvnuuin 

Di 

9b 

I Sodium 

Na 

=3 

Erbium 

F 

119 6 

Strontium 

St 

87 s 

Fluorine 

P 

>0 

Sulphur 
! Tantalum 

S 


Clucinum 

G 


Ta 

109 

Gold 

All 


1 Tellurium 

Te 

199 

H>drof;en 

H 

1 

Thallium 

T1 

904 

Indium 

In 

75 '6 

Th'irinum 

Th 

938 

Iodine 

I 

197 

Tin ' 

Sn 

1 x 8 

Itidlum 

Jr 

*97‘* 

Titanium 

Ti 

50 

Iron 

Fe 

5^ 

Tungsten 

W 

184 

lyanthanum 

La 

99 

1 Uranium 

u 

sao 

Lend • 

Pb 

907 

1 Vanadium 

V 

5**3 

l.ithium^ 

L5 

7 

' Yttrium 

y 

61 '7 

MaRnesitim 

Mr 

34*3 

, Zinc 

Zn 

65 

Mangauese 

Mercury 

Mu 

Hr 

55 

900 

' Zirconium 

Zr 

89 s 


Atone'ment, as used in the Bible, means, in the Old Testa- 
ment, the rer'onciliation of God to men, ^^hen alienated from 
them by sin, by means of sacrifices ; in uie New Testament, 
simply reconciliation. A consciousness of guilt in relation to a 
divine being, accompanied with tJie belief that it could be con- 
doned by sacrifices, seems to have been a universal sentiment in 
human experience, llie finest of certain animals w.re offered 
in this way, and, when the sacrifice required to be peculiarly 
preciou.s, even human beings. Dr Magee, in his learned work 
on Sacrifice, has adduced abundant proof of the fact that 
human sacrifices have been offered by every nation of the 
known world except the Jews, and perhaps he need not have 
made even that excei)tion. An elaborate system of sacrifice 
wa^, at any rate, in vogue among the ancient Israelites, and 
continued among tlie Jews until the time of Chri.st. It is 
generally believed by those who I'old what is known as the 
unity of the Old and New Testaments, lh.*it these sacrifices were 
typical of the A. of Christ, so that the great central truth ‘of 
Revelation, * without shedding of blood is no remission,' was set 
forth in the Old as well as the New Testament. According to 
this view, all tlie Old I’cstament sacrifices had relation to a 
covenant between God and man ; the sin-offering implied that 
that covenant had been broken, but might be knit together again 
through the shedding of blood ; or that, because the wages of 
sin is death, an A, was made for the sin that existed in man by 
the vicarious suffering of an appointed victim. All this sacrificisd 
phraseology is distinctly applied in the New Testament, espe- 
ciilly in uie F.pistle to the Hebrews, to Christ, who united in 
h'.s own person the office of priest, offerer, and sacrificer, and 
made an A. whi6h is at the same time the vicarious sacrifice 
rendered necessary by the sin of man, and also the completion of 
that perfect obedience to the will of God which is the natural 
duty of sinless ^men. In order to give an intelligible account of 
the subsequent development of the doctrine of the A., it will 
be necessary to make, a classification of the different opinions 
that have prevailed regarding it. The most important of these 
I may be included in one or oUier of the following five classes 

2II 
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X. It ‘will be most convenient to start with the orthodox theory, 
which, in its essential features, is common to the Roman Catho- 
lic, Lutheran, and Reformed Churches. This theory was deve- 
loped by Anselm (nth c.), on the foundation of the Au^stinian 
theology. See Augustine. The propositions laid down in 
his famous book Cur Deus Homo are-^l.) That it is neces- 
sary that man should be redeemed. (2.) That this redemption 
cannot be made without satisfaction. (3.) That satisfaction 
can be made onty by a God-man. (4.) That it is in fact 
accomplished in Christ's passion. His argument is founded I 
on the assumption that the pardon of sin requires a satisfaction 
of infinite merit, which can only be rendered by a person of 
infinite dimity. According to this theory, which has been more 
fully developed since the time of Anselm, ' the work of Christ is 
a real satisfaction, of infinite inherent merit, to the vindicatpry 
Justice of God ; so that he saves his people by doing for them 
what they were unable to do for themselves, satisfying the de- 
mands of the law in their -behalf, and bearing its penalty in tlieir 
stead ; whereby they are reconciled to God.' ' 

2. Another theory of the A., which was held by many of the 
early fathers (including Augustine and Jerome), regarded the 
work of Christ solely as a deliverance of man from Satan, into 
whose power he had fallen through sin. Under this general 
theory three different phases prevailed. (1.) Satan was regarded 
as the owner of man, by conquest in Adam. To deliver man 
from this bondage Christ offered himself as a ransom to Satan, 
which was accepted ; and then Satan, having no power over a 
sinless being, found that he could not keep his ransom. (2.) As 
Satan had conquered man, so Christ was regarded as having 
conquered him, and thus acquired the right to set free his victims 
and consign himself to chains. (3.) A third form of the theory 
was, that as Satan's right over man was founded on sin, he 
exceeded his authority when he brought about the death of 
Christ, and so forfeited his authority over mankind. 

3. A third (the Moral) theory rejects all idea of expiation, or 
satisfaction of justice by vicarious punishment, and attributes all 
the efBcacy of Christ’s work to the moral effect produced by his 
character, teaching, and acts. Different theories of the A. arc 
associated with certain well-known names — , F. D. Maurice, 
F. W. Robertson, Professor Jowett,J. M*Leod Campbell, Dr John 
Young, Dr Bushnell, &c. — ml of which, as well as the Sccinian, 
are referable to this third class, and perhaps some of them paitly 
to the next two. An analysis of each of these, however, cannot 
here be given ; it must suffice to notice three different phases of 
the theory, (i.) The work of Christ as a redeemer is confined 
to his office of teacher. He introduced a new and higher form 
of religion, by which men were redeemed from the darkness and 
degradation of the service of sin. (2.) The real benefit conferred 
by Christ was in his doctrine ; but by his death his doctrine 
was sealed with blood. He saves us as a martyr. (3.) The 
power of Christ for our redemption was due to the manilfestation 
he made of self-sacrificing love. As no such instance of it as 
that of Christ had ever occurred before or could occur again, he 
is the Saviour by pre-eminence. 

4. What may be called the Governmental theory was fir.«;t 
developed by Grotius (17th c.), in opposition to the Socinians. 
The main idea of it was adopted by some of the Arminians, and 
has been reproduced by many modern writers both in Germany 
arid America. Its principal features are as follows : (i.) In the 
forgiveness of sin God is not to be regarded os an offended 
party, a creditor, or a master, but as a moral governor. (2.) The 
end of punishment is the prevention of crime and the promotion 
of the best interests of the community. (3.) As a good governor 
cannot allow sin to be committed with impunity, God cannot 
pardon sin without an adequate exhibition of his displeasure ; 
he therefore punished sin in Christ as an example. 

5. The last theory (the Mystical) regards the effect of Christ's 
work as produced upbii the sinner, and accomplished by the 
mysterious union of the divine and human natures brought about 
by the incarnation, (i.) Among some of the early fathers there 
was an obscure notion that in some way th# coming of Christ 
had reversed the effect of the Fall, and produced a physical effect 
upon our race to render it immortal. (2.) By the Flalonists, how- 
ever, the mysterious operation of the incarnation was connected 
with their doctrine of the l^ogos. The Logos being one with God, 
and also with the inner life of the worl^ (including man), these 
two were made one by the incarnation. This theory was deve- 
loped by Erigena («^th c.) and other writers daring the middle 


ages^ and the ideas and language connected with it are found 
to a considerable extent in the writings of the Reformers. See 
Anselm's Cur Dms Homo, Calvin's Institutes^ Bauris Christ* 
liehe Lehre von der Versohnung^ Neander’s Christliche Dogmm* 
geschichte^ Gieseleris Lehrbuch der Hogmengesehkkte^ Maurice's 
Theological Essays^ M*Leod Campbell's Nature of the Craw- 
ford’s Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the A, (2d ed. 1874), 
and Hodge's Systematic Theology (1873). 

Atra'to, a river of the United States of Colombia, S. 
America, rises in the W. Cordilleras of the Andes, about 30 
miles from the Pacific, flows N. with an average fall of 3 inches 
to a mile, and after a course of 250 miles, enters the Gulf of 
Darien by nine mouths. It is navigable for 140 miles, and a 
scheme for connecting it with the Pacific by means of a canal is 
said to be feasible. 

At'ri, the Atria or Adria Picena of the Romans, is an epis- 
copal town in the province of Teramo, S. Italy, 14 miles S.E. 
of Teramo, with numerous remains of antiquity, walls, mosaic 
pavements, &c. Its ancient coins are among the heaviest 
known. There are some excavated chambers in a neighbour- 
ing hill, of perfectly regular form, and evidently of ancient date, 
the purpose 6f which has not been ascertained Fop. 3632. 

At'riplex, a genus of Dicotyledonous plants belonging to the 
order Chenopodiacece (q. v.). 

At'riuxn, the name applied to the entrance-hall of Roman 
mansions, and in zoology to the sac or chamber in the 1'unicti.te 
mollusca, or ‘sea-squirts,’ into which the effete water of respira- 
tion is sent, to be thence ejected from the body. The intestine 
also opens into the atrial chamber, which in turn communicates 
with the exterior by a definite aperture — ^the atrial orifice. See 
Ascidian, Mollusca, and Tunicata. 

At'ropa, a genus of plants belonging to the order Solanacece 
(q. V. ), sub-order Atropacea, See Belladonna. 

At'rophy* is a term used in pathology to denote wasting of a 
part of the body. It may be cither general or partial, and it 
may occur from simple diminution in size of the organ or tissue 
without organic change, or it may be associated wdth fatty or 
other desperation qr infiltration. General A. occurs, for ex- 
ample, .14 old age ; simple A. may be seen in the wasting of any 
special organ from a deficient supply of blood or of nervous 
energy ; and A. with degeneration is seen in the case of a fatty 
heart, in which, in addition to wasting, the fibres are found to 
contain numerous fat^y molecules. The causes of A. arc — (x) a 
deficient supply of blood; (2) a deficient quality of blood; and (3) 
a deficient action of the nervous system. If we partially cut off 
the supply of blood to a limb, or sever the nerve distributed to 
its various parts, it quickly undergoes A. Disease of the nerve 
centres may also cause A. The antithesis of A. is hypertrophy. 

Atro'pia, or At'ropine, is an alkaloid contained in the 
different parts of Atropa Belladonna and Datura Stramonium, 
It is a white crystalline substance, of bitter and unpleasant taste, 
and has the chemical composition represented by the formula 
Ci 7H,^N08. ^ It is an exceedingly poisonous substance, but is 
given in medicine in small doses. It has the peculiar property 
of dilating the pupil of the eye when its tincture is applied os a 
lotion. 

Atrowli, or Attrowlee, a town of British Indio, in the N.W. 
Provinces, executive district of Allygurh, 63 miles N.N.E. of 
Agra, with a copious water supply and good bazaar. Pop. 
(1872) 15,052. 

At'tacbL^ (Fr.) is the name given to a young diplomatist who 
accompanies an embassy to assist his superior and obtain a know- 
ledge of political business. 

Attac^'ment is an English law term for the judicial pro- 
cedure corresponding to that which in Scotland is called Arrest- 
ment (q, V.). By means of it a creditor may obtain the security 
of the personal property of his debtor in the bands of a third 
person, for the purpose, in the first instance, of enforcing the 
appearance of the debtor to answer to an action, and secondly, 
upon his continued default, of obtaining the property absolutely 
in satisfaction of the demand. 

An A. is also sometimes issued by order of the judgra of a court 
of record against a person for ‘ Contempt’ (q. v. ). The offender 
is committed without appeal, indictment, or information : for 
though, under Magna Charta, no one can imprisoned without 
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die jndgitaent of his peers or the lew of the land, yet thiiTsum* 
nwiy proceeding is considered necessary for the due administra- 
tion of justice, and is now confirmed as the law of the land. 

AttMA', in military language, signifieii an advance on the part of 
an orjganised force, with the view of dislodging the enemy from his 
position, either in the open country or in a fortress. The A. 
may be conducted by cavalry or by infantry, but in either case 
there should always be a reserve of infantry and artillery to 
follow up the A. if successful, or to cover the retreat of the at* 
tacking body if repulsed. As a rule, the A. is made upon one 
or other of the flanks, which are genemlly the weakest portions 
of the enemy’s line ; but the first Napoleon preferred to direct 
one strong A. upon the central column. In usual circumstances, 
attacks and assaults are best conducted at early dawn ; but unless 
the attacking parly be well acquainted with the surrounding 
country, a night A. is seldom to be recommended. The artillery 
generally does effective service before the A. pt’oper has begun, 
thus paving the way, so to speak, for the infantry and cavalry, 
by creating confusion to a certain extent in the eneniy*s ranks. 

Attain'der is the degradation and loss of civil rights which 
attaciied to a person, and to his descendants, when adjudged 
guilty of treason or felony. It is of feudal origin, and under it 
me convict could have no heir, his estate falling to the crown. 
Nor could he succeed to any ancestor. These absurd penalties, 
by which many innocent persons were made to suffer for the crime 
of one guilty one, have now been mitigated, so as to bring them 
into harmony with the civilisation of our own time. Now, even 
I in cases of treason and murder, no penalty is inflicted upon tlie 
family or heirs of the convict. lie may be condemned to pay 
the costs incurred in procuring his conviction. During imprison- 
ment— if imprisonment be involved in the sentence — he cannot 
sue. Administrators are appointed to lake charge of his pro- 
perty. Out of it they are allowed to give compensation for any 
loss or damage occasioned to another by the crime or fraud of 
the convict. They may also make a provision for the support 
of his family. When the prisoner is liheratM, the administrators 
must account to him, and pay over to him any ))alance of his 
properly remaining in their hands. Any property which falls to 
a convict during the period of the sentence, is held to vest in 
himself, and not in the administrators. 

In Scotch law, the word A. is only applied to the penalty of 
treason ; but in this case, and under the term generally, as applied 
in I^nglish law, the penalties fur A. in Scotland are nearly the 
same as in England. * 

Attainder, Bill of. See Bill of Attainder. 

Attaint, Writ of, a procedure in English law by which 
the plea is urged of already A. In Scotch law. A., or ‘ attaynt,’ 
means simply * convicted.’ 

Attale'a, a genus of palms found in S. America. The most 
of the species have lofty stems. From the leaf-stalks of A, 
funifera a valuable fibre is obtained in Brazil, called Piassaha 
(q. v.), and used for lopes, brooms, &c. Another fibre of the 
same name is got from a diflferent palm, called Leopoldinia Pias- 
saba^ which Is largely imported into Britain from Brazil. What 
are known os Coquilla nuts arc the hard brown seeds of A, 
funifera^ and are used in this country for making umbrella 
handles, &c. l‘he fruit of A, compta^ the Pindova palm of 
Brazil, is edible, and much esteemed. A valuable oil is obtained 
from what are called Cahoun nuts, the produce of A, Cohune. 
Indiarubber, which is formed of the juice of Siphonica elastica, 
is generally dried by means of burning the nuts of A, excelsa and 
other species. 

Att'ar or Otto of Boses. See Perfumes and Rose. 

Att'erbuxy, Francis, Bishop of Rochester, was a son of the 
. Rev. Dr Lewis A., rector of Milton Keynes, Bucks, and was Ijorn 
, at the rectory 6th March 1662. He was educated at Westminster 
' School and Christ Church, Oxford, and came to London in 1691, 
where his eloquence brought him into notice. He became chap- 
lain to William and Maiy, lecturer of St Bride's, and preacher 
at the Bridewell Chapel. A stanch churchman, he distinguished 
himself (1700) in a controversy with Dr Wake, as the champion 
of ecclesiastical against civil authority, especially maintaining 
the authority of convocations. The House of Convocation 
was not slow in showing its gratitude. The degree of D.D. 


was conferred on him, with the thanks of the House. In 1704 
he was made Dean of Carlisle, in 1707 a Canon of Exeter, in 
1712 Dean of Christ Church, and in 1713 Bishop of Rochester 
and Dean of Westminster. But the tide of fortune turned on the 
death of Queen Anne in the following vear. He refused to sign 
the bishops* declaration of fidelity to George I., which brought 
upon him the dislike of that monarch and the suspicion of the 
government In 1722 his complicity in Jacobite plots threw 
him into the power of his enemies. He was committed to 
the Tower on a charge of treason. On this he was found guilty. 
He was sentenced to deprivation of all his ecclesiastical offices, 
declared incapable of holding any civil or ecclesiastical office in 
the king's dominions, and condemned to perpetual banishment. 
He left the county in June 1723, settling shortly afterwards in 
Paris, where he died 15th February 1732. The interest which 
the life of A. has in our day, and his reputation as a writer, 
are from his letters to Pope, Swift, and other celebrated men 
of his ^wn time. These show him to have been a man of 
native wit and ability, and of cultivated literary power. In his 
lifetime, however, it was his controversial writings, his rhetorical 
power, and his practical energy to which he was indebted for 
his intellectual reputation, and for his worldly success. Ills 
elder brother, Lewis A., I.L.D., also became a clergyman, 
and held latterly the rectories of Shepperton and Hornsey, in 
Middle.sex. He died 20th October 1731. Some volumes of his 
sermons and tracts are in print. The school for girls at New- 
port Pagnell was endowed by him. 

Attesta'tion is in English law the verification of deeds and 
bills by witnesses. The clause at the end of the instrument is 
called the A. clause. In Scotland it is called the Testing Clause 
(q. V.). 

Att'ic is the name given in architecture to a low storey rising 
above the entablature, or a cornice which marks the height of 
the principal part of a building. According to Professor Gold- 
stiicicer {Iransactiom of the Philolo^cal Socieiyy 1854), the word 
is from the Sansk. attaka^ a room on the top of a house, which 
corresponds pretty closely with its ordinary application, viz., to 
denote a skylighted room in the roof of a house. 

Attica, a political division of Greece, was of triangular 
shape, and was bounded on the E. by the iEgean, on the W. 
by Megaris and the Saronic Gulf, and on the N. by Bceotia. It 
is distributed into the following natural divisions : The EJeu- 
sinian plain ; the Athenian plain ; the highlands ; the mid- 
land district ; and the sea-coast district. The principal hills 
are Citliaeron, Fames, llymettus, famous for its bees and 
honey, Pentelicus for its marble, and Laiirium for its silver 
mines. The principal streams are the Cephissus and tne llissus, 
which w^ater the Athenian plain. The soil was well suited for 
the growth of fniits, of which the olive and the fig were most 
abundant. From the earliest times the people of A. were 
divided into four phylx or tribes. Tradition ascribed to Cecrops 
the distribution of the country into twelve communities, and to 
Theseus their consolidation under one government. The old 
tribes were ^adually increased to thirteen, and each tribe was 
subdivided into demi or townshijis, the number of which is sup- 
posed to have been about 170. A. became a Roman province 
under Vespasian. In 396 A.D. it was overrun by Alaric, king 
of the Goths. At tlie present day, along with Bceotia, it forms 
a nomarchy of the kingdom of Greece. 

Atticism (Gr. attih/srnos). Among all the Greek dialects, 
the Attic was the most finely developed, and as an instrument 
for the ex] rcssion of poetic and philosophic thought, was mo.st 
widely spread in Greece. After the rise of the Macedonian 
power, it became the language of literature and politics over the 
greater part of the known world, but its very extension exposed 
It to the comiption of foreign influences, and it soon began to 
lose its purity. Against this evil the grammarians strove hard, 
and sought by every means in their power to preserve the pure 
Attic of earlier times. This was the A. of the ancients, and 
tho.se who distinguished themselves by the purity of their Attic 
style were Atticists. The term Is now used to denote any re- 
fined and concise mode of expression. 

Attlcua, Ti'tus Fompo'iilufl, bom at Rome b.c. 109, of 
an old equestrian family, the school- fellow, friend, and corre- 
spondent of Cicero. On the breaking out of the first civil war, 
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, he withdrew to Athens, B.c. 85, ostensibly to prosecute hts 
studies, but really to keep himself free from political complica- 
tions, but relumed to Home B.c. 65, nt the request of aulla. 
He was intimate with the chiefs of all parties, to whom 
lie gave wholesome advice. He inherited great wealth both 
from his father and his uncle, and this he increased by judgment 
and enterprise as a mercantile speculator. His taste was ex- 
quisite, and authors eagerly solicited his criticism. Nepos com- 
posed a life of A., and from Cicero’s Epistles to A» we gather 
additional details. A. was profoundly versed both in Greek 
and Koman literature. He starved himself to death, B.c. 32, 
when he found that he was labouring under an incurable illness. 
None of his writings have been preserved, but his Annates^ an 
epitome of Roman history from the earliest times to his own 
day, and rich genealogical lore, was highly valued by his 
contemporaries. 

Att'ila (the name is a Latinised form of the Tartar Atalik^ 
fathcr-like ; to this day a title among the Usbeks of Bo*:hara), 
king of the Huns, son of Mundzuk, a scion of the royal stock 
of the Huns, in A.D. 434 succeeded to' the sovereignty of the 
innumerable Turanian hordes between the Carpathians and 
China, and had under him an army of at least half a million of 
barbarians, who believed him 'invincible as the possessor of tlie 
sword of the Scythian god of war. The career of one who 
boasted that no grass grew where the hoof of his horse had 
trod sufficiently explains how he came to be regarded with 
an awe that found expression in the title of ^the Scourge of 
God,* first aiqilied to A., and afterwards to the whole race 
of the Huns. In 447 he ravaged that portion of the Eastern 
empire lying between the Euxine and the Adriatic, defeat- 
ing in three sanguinary engagements the forces" of Theo- 
dosius 11., who, after forming a treacherous design against 
his life, had to cede to him a large territory S. of the 
Danube, and an annual tribute. A. next attacked the Western 
Empire, allying with himself the Vandals and Franks. He 
crossed the Rhine at Strasburg, and marched on Orleans ; but 
the arrival of Aetius com|>elled him to retire to the i>lain near 
which Chalon.s-sur-Mame now stands, where he was defeated 
with immense slaughter, not fewer than from 250,000 to 300,000 
having been left on the held. Next year, having recruited his 
forces, he cro.ssed the Alps, took and destroyed Aquileia, and 
ravaged the whole of Lombardy. He now prepared to march 
on Rome, which was saved by the mediation of Leo the Great, 
whose majestic mien awed the savage into clemency. Then he 
relii'ed to his palace beyond the Danube, and on the night of his 
marriage to a beautiful maiden named Hilda or lldiko, died 
by the bursting of a blood-vessel, A.D. 454. A. was short of 
stature, dark edmplexioned, large headed, with a stately gait, 
and small, quick, brilliant eyes. The circumstances of the 
times made his barbaric expeditions peculiarly formidable to 
Western civilisation, but on nis death his enormous empire fell 
to pieces as rapidly as it had risen, though saga and song long 
preserved among the Get manic people the memoiy of the 
mighty monarch. See Klemm, A. nach dtr Gmhichte^ Sage 
und Legende (Leipz. 1871); Therry, A, dans les Gaules (Par. 
1852) ; and Hagge, Geschkhte A*s (Celle, 1862). 

Att'oek, a town and fort of the Punjab, on the Indus, where 
it liecornes navigable for steamboats, 450 miles from its mouth. 
It was built by the Emperor Akbar in 1581, near the supposed 
site of the .ancient TaxilUf where in 326 B.c. Alexander the ' 
Great crossed the Indus. About two miles above A. the Indus 
is joined by the Cabul river, the valley of which forms the great 
commercial highway of Central Asia. Fop. (1S78) 1454. 

Attor^ney, in its general meaning, signifies one appointed by 
another to act for him. 

Attorney, Letter or Power of. This is a deed reauir- 
ing legal execution and stamp. It may be either general or 
special. In the first case, it empowers the agent of the granter 
to transact his entire business during absence ; in the second 
case, the power of the agent is specihcally restricted, llie deed, 
until revoked, gives the ageht the full power of his^nstituent. 

Attorney, WarraiLt of (English law term). This instni- 
meut is sometimes incmitiously given by debtors who are pressed 
by their creditors, A W. of A., as well as a eognevit^ authorises 
the creditor to enter judgment and levy execution, either in- 
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stantly or within a certain time specified in the deed The 
granter is liable, when the judgment comes into operation, at 
any moment to have all his property taken from him and sold 
at a ruinous price. Moreover, the warrant or cognovit must be 
filed in a public office within twenty-one days from its date ; and 
this being done, credit is thereby completely ruined. The 
Debtors Act of 1869 dves some protection to the unwary. It 
provides that no W. of A. or cognovit shall be effective unless the 
attorney of the granter be present to inform him of the nature 
and effect of the deed before execution, whibh attorney is to 
subscribe his name as a witness to the execution. A W. of A. 
is also void against creditors unless filed in the Queen’s Bench. 

Attorney-General, the title of the first law officer of the 
crown in England and Ireland. To some extent the powers and 
duties are the same os those of the Lord Advocate (q. v.) of 
Scotland ; but those of the latter are relatively to Scotland 
greater. The duly of the A. may be broadly stated to be to 
advise and protect the crown and state; hence he conducts 
prosecutions relating to revenue, files informations for wrongs 
committed on the property pf the crown, and guards the legal 
interests of charitable endowments, the crown being of these the 
legal guardian. All crimes which tend to affect the peace of 
the state fall under the cognisance of the A. In his absence, 
his duties are discharged by the Solicitor-General (q. v.). Both 
, officers are members of the government, and on a (ffiange of 
' ministiy their tenure of office ceases. 

Attorneys and Solicitors are persons duly admitted to .he 
Queen’s courts, where they act for their clients. Being con- 
sidered as public officers belonging to the courts, while allowed 
certain privileges, they are under the summary jurisdiction of the 
judges in everything connected with their profession. The 
functions of an attorney and of a solicitor are exactly the same. 
The practitioner in the courts of common law is called an 
attorney ; the ])ractitiouer in the courts of Chancery is called a 
solicitor. In the transaction of business out of court, solicitor is 
the word used. 

For permission to practise as attorney or solicitor, it is gene- 
rally necessary to be bound and duly serve under articles of 
clerksb’" JCo a practising attorney or solicitor for three years, and 
to pass an examination ; also to have the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or of Bachelor of Laws in the University of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Dublin, Durham, or London, or in the Queen’s 
University in Ireland ; or the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Laws, of Doctor of Laws, in a university of Scot- 
land. A barrister may plead in a county court without pre- 
viously receiving his instructions from an attorney or solicuor. 
In Ireland the position of attorney and solicitor is almost exactly 
the same as in England. In Scotland the corresponding profes- 
sional classe-s are called Writers to the Signet (see Writer to 
THE SiONET) and Solicitors before the Supreme Courts (see 
Solicitor before the Supreme Courts). The relations of 
these bodies to one another, and the law generally respecting 
law agents, has been considerably altered by the Law Agents 
(Scotland) Act of 1873. 

Attrac’tion i«? a general name for any force which draws or 
tends to draw different portions of matter together. Gravitation 
is a case in point, as also cohesion, adhesion, chemical affinity, 
electric and magnetic attractions. Cohesion, adhesion, and 
chemical affinit)r are called molecular forces, because they are 
sensible only at insensible distances. 

Attribute, in logic, is a term used to denote a property or 
quality of a substance. It is by means of attributes alone that 
we can conceive substances, yet they are not to be considered 
the substances themselves. They inhere in substances, and 
have no true existence as entities apart from them. Thus 
* omnipotence ' and * omniscience ’ are attributes of God, but 
they are not (rod himself. Similarly whiteness is an A of snow, 
and redness of blood. 

Att’wood’s Iffachine, a machine devised bv Attwood for 
testing experimentally the laws of motion, by reducing the velocity 
of a falling bi^v so as to give time to investigate the motion. 
Two equal weights are attached to the ends of a fine silk cord, 
which passes over a pulley whose axis turns on friction wheels. 
In this position the apparatus will evidently be in equilibrium. A 
third weight ^very small in comparison to the other two) is then 
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Added At one end, which immedietely begins to descend. J^Tow 
the only force which %cts upon the three weights is the force of 
grAvity due to the smaller weight. Hence, if m represent either 
of the equal weights, n the small weight,/ the force which acts 
upon the three weights, and ^ the force of gravity, we have the 
equation 
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whose death he retired to Geneva, where he devoted himself to 
study till his death, April 29, 1630. His chief works are, Histoirt 
Vnwerselle^ from 1550 to i(jOi (Amst. 1 616-20); Histoire Stcrite 
de TfUodore Agrippa d*AudignJ, icrite par Im-minie, which first 
appeared in Cologne in 1721 ; and Lit Aventures du Baron de 
Bemeste (Gen. 1630). The two last are singularly pungent, and 
full of that epigrammatic virulence which marked the man, and 
cost him the favour of a prince who knew his sterling worth. 
See Sayon*s Vie de D' Aufugn^ (Qtti, 1841). 


where ^Lmay be made as large as we please, by making n 

small enough, so that the proportion of / to g may be made 
as small as we choose, and thus the velocity reduced as much 
as may be required. By this means we establish experi- 
mentally the law that the spaces described are proportional to 
the squares of the times. If we allow the heavier end to pass 
through a ring of such size as to lift off the smaller weight, we 
produce uniform motion ; for there being now no force acting, 
the body will proceed only by reason of the velocity impressed 
upon it at ihe moment of change. Practically, a clock beating 
seconds, and a scale for measuring the spaces described,, are 
attached to the a]i])aratus. 

Atwisha, an Indian poison, supposed to be obtained from a 
species of aconite. 

Aubag^ne'' (anc. Albania^ the capital of the Albicii), a town 
of the department of Buuches-du- Rhone, France, 9 miles £. of 
Marseille. A. has a cliurch founded in 1164, and manufactures 
of tiles, pottery, and paper, and some distilleries and tanneries. 
Pop. (1872) 4903. 

Aube, a department in the N.K. of France, lies in the 
basin of the Seme on the S.W., and of the river A. on ihe 
N.F.., and consists of the portion of the old provmce of 
Champagne and a small part of Burgundy. Area, 2351 sq. 
miles ; pop. (1872) 255,687. A. is mostly arable ; in the S.£. 
abounds in rich meadow-land ; and yields grain, hemp, rape, 
hay, wine, and timber. 'Phe chief manufactuics are woollens, 
cotton and linen goods, ribbons, leather, porcelain, and paper ; 
there are also large distilleries, beetroot-sugar factories, and 
bleaching-fields. The bacon and sausages of A. are spkialitSs, 
Troyes (q. v.) is the chief town. The river A. rises near Pralay, 
in the department of Ilaute-Mame, flows N.W., and joins the 
Seine, after a course of 90 miles. 

Aube'nas, a town in the depcirtment of Ardbche, F'rance, on 
the right bank of the Ardiche, 14 miles S. W. of Frivas, with some 
cotton, silk, paper, and leather manufactures. It has a ruined 
castle, and is partly encircled by an old wall. Pop. (1872) 
4647. About 4J miles N.W. of A. is the village of Vais, noted 
for its mineral springs. In the neighbourhood is the famous 
‘ Ravine of Hell,* with a waterfall of 500 feet. 

Au*ber, Dani^ Franpois Ssprit, a facile, graceful, and 
frequently original musical composer, chiefly of opera-comitiue, 
4 >oni at Caen, Normandy, 29th June 1784, was the son of a Paris 
printseller, and was sent at the age of twenty to acquire know- 
ledge of business in London. In youth he had attained proficiency 
in several instruments, including the piano, and while in England 
he devoted himself most assiduously to the study of music. Re- 
turning to Paris, he wrote several concertos pour basse^ and 
published them under the name of the celebrated violoncellist 
Lamare. After several unsuccessful operas, his three-act o])era, 
La Bergbre Ch&telaim (1820) was the first of a long and brilliant 
series of .triumphs. By far the best known of his works in Eng- 
land are Bra Diavolo (1830) and Les Diamants de la Couronne 
(1841). His later style was mucAi influenced by that of Rossini, 
but in many respects he was not inferior to the Italian maestro, 
and he is often spoken of as the Rossini of France. His Amour 
sacri de la Fatrie became a second Marseillaise, and sung by 
Nourrit, it was the signal of revolution at Brussels on the 25tii 
August 1830. A. died 14th May 1871. 

Aubign'e, Merle d*. See Merle d'AubignA. 

Aubigne, Thdodore Agrippa d’, a Huguenot historian 
and poet, bom 8th February 1550, at Saint-Maury, near Pons, 
in Saintonge. Adopting the military profession, he rendered 
good service to the Protestant cause in 1567, for which he was 
made vice-admiral of Guienne and Bretagne by Henri IV., after 


A.ul}ry de Montdidler, a French knight, according to 
tradition assassinated in 1371 by Richard de Macaire, as was 
discovered by the implacable enmity displayed against the 
murderer by A/s dog. Charles V. hearing of this, compelled 
Macaire to fight the dog, which dragged him down, upon which 
he confessed his crime. The story became thc^ubject of many 
ballads, and finally under different names took dramatic shape 
both in France and Germany. No melodrama was ever more 
popular in Paris or Vienna than the Bog of Alontargis or the 
Forest tf Bandy, 

Aul>uni, the name of numerous towns in the United Slates 
of America, the best known and most important of which is A., 
in the state of New' York, 17.1 miles W, of Albany, on the out- 
let of Lake Ow’asco. Pop. (1871) 17,225. A. has manufactures 
of wool, cotton, iron, l)e.sidcs numerous mills. The state 
prison at A. is conducted on the principle of isolating the con- 
victs during the night, but of employing them in joint labour 
during the day. The proceeds of their labour is said to defray 
the expenses of tlie institution. 

Aubus'son, a town of the department of Creuse, France, 125 
miles W, of Lyon, noted for the manufacture of carpets, the 
most famous in France after those of the Gobelins and Beauvais. 
A. has also tanneries and dye-works, and a trade in wine. Pop. 
(1872) 5890. 

AubuBBOXi, Pierre d*, grand-master of the order of St John 
of Jerusalem, born in 1423, w'as the fourth son of Renaud iPA., and 
belonged to the old French family of the Vicomlcs de la Marche, 
the narrative of his biographer. Father Bonhours, being for this 
period almost destitute of dates and authorities, and frequently 
contradictory. He was one of the young seigneurs who accom- 
panied the Dauphin in his expedition against the Swiss in 1444, 
and helped to win the battle fought near Basel ; but soon after, 
when peace was concluded between France and England, he 
betook himself to the East. From this point his history is clear, 
and abundantly authenticated. At Rhodes he became a knight 
of the Christian brotherhood, obtaining the ap)prohati(>n of the 
successive grand-masters, Jean de Lastic and Jacejues ic Milly, 
by the punishment which he inflicted on the pirates of the Greek 
islands. In 1458 he w'as sent by De Milly to tlic French king 
to stir up his zeal as a Christian prince against the growing 
power of the Turks, and succeeded in effecting a league between 
Charles VII. of France and Ladislaus II. against Mohammed 
II. In 1461 we find A. castellan of Rhodes, procureur of the 
grand-master, and military commander of the order in his 
absence. In 1467 he was present at tlie chapter-general of the 
order held at Rome, and signalised 1 imsclf by his wisdom, tact, 
and eloquence. Elected grand-master in 1476, at a moment 
when Mohammed 11 ., irresistible in the East, was threatening 
the independence of Latin Christendom, A. .showed undaunted 
courage and incomparable skill in the presence of his formidable 
adversary. In 1480 he repulsed 100,000 Turks with enormous 
loss in an attack on the island. A second expedition whi^ 
Mohammed planned was put an end to by his death in May 1481. 
For some time after tliis A. devoted himself to the improvement 
of the internal organisation of the brotherhood, in which en- 
deavour he w'on the respect and admiration of Christendom. In 
1501 he was appointed to commaml the forces of the German 
emperor and his allies i^ainst the Turks. He attacked Mitylene, 
bu: through internal dissension the allies were baffled. A. died 
at Rhodes in 1503, aged eighty. The age cannot show a more 
chivalrous Christian warrior and sage than A. See Bonhours* 
V Histoire de Furred* A, (Par. 1670, new ed. Par. 1806.) 

Auch (the Climbemum or Elimberis of the Gauls), the capital 
of the department of Gers, France, on the river Gers, 42 miles 
W. of Toulouse, with woollen, cotton, and leatlicr manufactures, 
and some trade in wmc and brandy. It is the seat of an arch - 
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bishop, and has a splendid cathedral, founded in 1^9* 
time of Csesar it was the chief town of the Auscii^ hence its 
name ; then of Roman Aquitania ; and in later times it was the 
capital of Gascony and of the county of Armagnac. Pop. (1872) 

9414* 

Auphe'nia, a genus of Ruminant mammalia, represented by 
the llamas and alpacas of S. America, which are included in 
the Camdida or Camel family. The llamas, however, do not 
possess humps, and the two toes of each foot arc free, and each 
toe possesses a stiong curved nail. The neck is elongated. The 
head is small. The upper lip is deeply cleft and mobile. Four 
kinds are known, but it is doubtful if more than two of these are 
distinct sj^ccies. See Llama and Camel. 

Auohterar'der (Gael. ' the upper high land ’), a town in the 
S.E. of Perthshire, 12 miles S.W. of Perth, on the Scottish 
Central Railway. Its chief industry is cotton- weaving. In 
1839 the parishioners of A., by resisting the presentee of I.oid 
Kiniioul, began the contest which ended in the formatioi^ of the 
Free Church. Pop. (1871) 3795 * 

Auckland, capital of the province of the same name. New 
Zealand, founded in 1S40. Pop. (1870) about i2,ocx>. Till the 
transference of the seat of government to Wellington, it was the 
capital of New Zealand. It possesses two harbours, 6 miles 
apart, and many substantial public buildings. It is w^ell situ- 
ated for commerce, and has a remarkably mild and equable 
temperature. — A., the most northerly i^rovince of New Zea- 
land, 400 miles long ; greatest breadth, 200 miles ; pop. 
(1871) 62,335. Its mineral treasures are valuable, compris- 
ing coal, iron, &c. It also produces much wool, and lieavy 
grain crops. 

Auckland, Bialiop, a town in Dm ham, on the Wear, 10 
miles W.S.W. of Durham, containing the palace of the Bishop 
of Durham. It is situated in the S. Durham coal field. Pop. 
(1871) 8736. 

Auckland lalandB, a group of islands S. of New Zealand, 
with some good harbours, which make them a valuable station 
for the W'hale fisheries of the Southern Pacific. Lat. 50” 48' S., 
long. x66” 42' £. I'hey are almost uninhabited. 

Auckland, William Eden, Lord, third son of Sir Robert 
Eden, Bart, of West Auckland, diplomatist and statesman, 
was bom in 1744, called to the bar in 1768, became Under- 
secretary of State in 1772, M.P. for Woodstock in 1774, and 
a Lord of Trade in 1776. In 1778 he was appointed one of the 
commissioners to treat with the insurgent colonists of N. America; 
held the office of Chief Secretary for Ireland, 1 780-82 ; concluded 
a commercial treaty with France, September 1786; was ambas- 
sador to Spain, 1788, and to Holland, 1790. In 1793 he was 
made a British peer. He died 28th May 1814. A., who was 
h vigorous supporter of Pitt, wrote several political pamphlets, 
not without inlluence in th^r day. 


Auckland, George Eden, Earl of, second son of the fore- 

n was born August 25, 1784. In July 1834 he became First 
of the Admiralty in the Cabinet of Earl Grey, From 1835 
to 1841 he was Govciuor-General of India, and nearly the whole 
of his administration was occupied with the deplorable Afghan 
war. One gleam of light, however, is shed across the gloom. 
It was during A.’s rule that the British government ceased that 
connection with the native worships of Hindustan which af- 
fronted Christianity, and did not honour Brahminism. A. was 
recalled in 1841, and died at the Grange, near Alresfoid, ist 
J.anuary 1849. 


Auo'tion, or Boup, is a mode of selling property by a com- 
petition of bidders, under certain conditions. These conditions 
are partly implied under common law, and are so far applicable 
to all soles by A. Such as, that no attempt be made to raise 
the price by fictitious offers, and that no attempt be made to 
keep it down by combination of the bidders. Besides these 
general conditions, an A. has generally its special conditions. 
These are written and exhibited or read over before the sale 
begins, and they are binding both on the seller on the pur- 
chaser. This contract is in England called ' Conditions of Sale;' 
in Scotland, * Articles of Roup.* There are many points of law 
respecting A. over which there is « good deal of obscurity. 
Thus there ore doubts as to whether or not an exposer may bid 
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on his own account, or engage some one to bid for him. Sale 
announced os ^"without reserve’ is, however, certainly held to 
render his doing so illegal. What is called * palling * at an A 
may vitiate a sale ; that is, where the owner of the subject (or 
sale raises the price by means of bidders acting for himself. The 
law regarding puffing is, however, very obscure. See PUFFING 
AT Auctions. * 

I ^ 

Auctioneer*, one who conducts an auction. He may act as 
agent, if he act in good faith, for any one wishing to bid. He is 
responsible to the seller for ordinaiy skill and assiduity. Sec 
Appraiser. 


Au'cuba, a genus of Evergreen shrubs belonging to the 
natural order Comacea (q. v.). A, yapouica^ or Japan laurel, is 
a common garden shrub with variegated leaves, and capable of 
thriving even in the atmosphere of towns. The plant is dioecious. 
Its berries, when ripe, are of a beautiful coral red. A, Hinialaka 
has wholly green foliage and orangc-red coloured berries. 

Aud8B*us (the name is the Latinised form of the Syriac Udo\ 
a native of Mesopotamia, bom in the early part of the 4th c. 
He has an obscure place in the history of the Church as the 
founder of a sect which expired in tlic century that gave it birth. 
A. began by assailing the clergy for the impurity of their lives, 
and set an example of rigid austerity in morals, but along with 
his asceticism he seems to have combined certain anthropomor- 
phic views of God wliich the Church could not tolerate. In A.D. 
338 he was banished to Scythia or Sweden, where he formed a 
new sect among the Goths, and where lie died about 370. His 
party became extinct soon after, but the anthropomorphic heresy 
spread through many monastic communities in the following 
century. See Augustine, De I/aresibus, c. 50, and Epiphanius, 
Contra Ilareticos. 


Aude, a maritime department in the S. of P'rance, formerly 
part of the province of I.angucdoc. It is for most part moun- 
tainous, but is intersected by rich, wcU-walcved valleys, which 
yield cereals, olives, wines, and fruits. 7 'he chief industrial 
products are woollens, silks, leather, and paper ; there are also 
many flour-mills, distilleries, and iron-foundries. Carcassone 
(q. V.) U the chief town. A. is rich in iron, antimony, copper, 
and Cl JS" Pop. (1872) 285,297. 'Fhc river A., 120 miles long, 
rises near Mont Louis in the Pyrenees, is fed by many tribu- 
taries in the department through which it flows, and enters the 
Mediterranean 6 miles IC.N.E. of Narbonne. 

Audel)ert, Jeaxii Baptiste, a French naturalist and en- 
graver, was born in 1759 at Rochefort. He excelled in designing 
and painting animals, and was much emydoyed in this work by 
authors. His first work, Histoire Naturelle des Singesy des MakiSy 
et des Galiopithlques (Par. xSoo), created a great sensation 
among naturalists. It was one of the earliest and most splendid 
attempts to print in oils, and to imitate the tints of nature. His ! 
liistoire des ColibrtSy des Oiscaux-MoucheSy des yacamarsy et des ' 
Promerops (Par. 1802) is considered the most perfect work of 
the kind that ever appeared. Fifteen specimens have been* 
printed in letters of gola. A. died in iSooi 

Au'ditor, one who is appointed to examine accounts, public 
or private. The Commissioners of Audit are government officials 
appointed to look after the expenditure of certain branches of 
the public service. Their establishment is called the Audit Office. 

It consists of a chairman, a secretary, and five commissioners, 
with a staff of subordinates. The army, navy, ordnance, and land 
revenue accounts are now under the supervision of the Audit 
Office. The duties of a private A , or A under a judicial remit, 
are very onerous, as, under common law, he may be held liable 
for the consequence of any blu^er or oversight on his own part. 

Auditor of the Court of Seuiom, in Scotland, is an officer 
appointed by the crown, to whom either division of the courts 
or any Lord Ordinary, remits to tax the costs, in Scotland called 
expenses, of a suit found due by one litigant to the other. The 
A. reports to the judge, who will, if desired, hear objections on 
either side. He then decides on the accounts summarily and 
finally. 

Au'ditorj Nerve is the special nerve of the organ of hear- 
ing. It is sometimes also termed the poriio molUs of the seventh 
pair of cranial nerve.s. It arises from the floor of the fourth 
ventricle at the back of the medulla oblongata. It passes into 
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the petrous portion of the temporal bone through the inEernal 
auditory meatus ^long witli the facial nerve, or portio dura. It 
ultimately is distributed exclusively to the internal ear. See 
Ear, Hbarinq, 

Au'draa, the name of several celebrated French engravers^ 
among whom may be mentioned Claud# A (bom 1592, died 
1677), his three sons, Germain, Gerard, and Claude, of whom the 
first — himself a famous engraver — had three sons, all artists of note 
in their day; the last was a painter, who almost equalled Lebrun, 
and the second, Gdrard, bom at Lyon, August 2, 1640, achieved 
the reputation of being the greatest engraver. While practising 
his art in Paris, his abilities procured for him the patronage of 
Lebrun, the painter of Louis XIV. Pic afterwards studied three 
Years under Carlo Maratti at Rome, where he executed an excel- 
lent engraving of Clement IX. 'I'he celebrity he acquired by 
this led to his being recalled to France, and to his appoint- 
ment as engraver to the king. A work of his in folio, l^s Pro- 
portions du Corps humain mesuries sur Its plus ^es Pigures de 
CAniiquiti^'wv^ published at Paris in 1683. Hr finest produc- 
tions are his illustrations of the battles of Alexander. G. died 
at Paris in 1703. 

Au'dubon, John James, a very eminent American ornitho- 
logist, was born at Louisiana, May 4, 1780, of French parents. 
From his earliest years he displayed a passionate enthusiasm for 
the study of nature, especially of birds. His father established 
him in a farm in Pennsylvania, where he married ; but neither his 
love for his wife nor for his family could diminish the irresistible 
attraction of the primeval forests of America. In a series of 
wanderings, commencing in 1810, and lasting fifteen years, A. 
executed on the spot, and from nature, those drawings which are 
to be bmiicl ill his magnificent Birds of A 7 neri£a. This work was 
of loo costly and artistic a nature to find at that time an American 
publisher, but, nothing dautite<l, A. crossed the Atlantic, and after 
several delays and disappointments it was finally published at 
London (1826-39, 3d cd. 1864, 6 vols.), accompanied with a 
literary description \Omithological BtOgrnphy^ Kdmb. 1831-39). 
On the first appearance of the Birds of America^ a thrill of 
admiration went through the savans of Europe, and even now 
the language of Cuvier does not appear extravagant — * It is the 
most magnificent monument that Art has yet raised to Nature.’ 
While the publication was going on, A. continued his wander- 
ings and observali<ins. He visited the coasts, rivers, islands, 
lakes, forests, and mountains of N. America, from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Labrador, and in 1843 cumi^nced his Biography 
of Ameiican Quadi-upeds, which he finished in 1850 (2d ed. 
>854, 3 vols.). A. died 27th January 1851. See Lives of A., 
by St John (1855) and Ruchanaii (2d ed, 1869.) 

Au'er, Aloys {Ritter von Mehbach\ born May ii, 1813, at 
Weis, Upper Austria. At an early age he exhibited a great 
facility in acquiring modem languages, and in 1837 became Pro- 
fessor of Italian in the College of Linz, Upper Austria, an<l from 
1841 to 1868 was Director ol the National Printing Office in 
Vienna. But be is best known by his photographic discovery, 
known as Nature Pnnting. See Die Entdeckung des Natur- 
selbsidmehs (Vien, 1856). In 1847 published the Lord's 
Ptayer in 200 languages, each exemplar being in the national 
alphabet. A. died at Vienna, July 11, 1869. 

Au'erbach, Berthold, a German poet and novelist of Jewish 
origin, was born 28th February 1812, at Nordsletlcn, in the Black 
Forest, studied from 1832 to 1835 at Tubingen, Munich^ and 
Heidelberg, and first apjieared as an author in 1836, when he 
published Das yudenthum u/id dte Neueste Literatur, It was 
followed by a series of romances from Jewish history under the 
collective title of Das Ghetto, To this period also belong his 
Spinoza (2 vols, Stultg. 1837 ; 2d ed. 18S4), Dichter und Kaitf- 
mattn (2 vols. Stuttg. 1839 ; 2d cd. 1^54), and a translation 
into German of the whole of Spinoza’s works (5 vols. Stuttg. 
1S41). Soon after, however, he entirely aband<raed jihilosophy 
and criticism for creative art, and it soon became visible where 
his strength lay. The precursor of his new style was Der 
GebUdete Burger (Karlsr. 1842). This was Tolbwed by bis 
charming Schwarzwdlder Do^geschichten (2 vols. Manh. 1843 ; 
4th ed. 1848 ; people’s ed. 1861-62). These * Village Tales of 
the Black Forest’ at once gave him a foremost ])lace among 
popular German novelists, and In translations soon found their 
way into almost every £urot>ean language. They are imbued 


with the finest spirit of S. German life, and are marked by the 
most pleasant humour. One of the veiy best is DU Frau Pro- 
fessorin. In his Schrift und Volk (Leips. 1846} he discussed 
the conditions and characteristics of popular liter^ure. A.'s 
later works are Andree Hofer (Leips. I050}, an historical tr^edy 
of slender merit ; Deutsche Abende (Mann. l8|l ; 3d ed. W53) ; 
his continuations of the Dorfgeschichten ; Der Wakrsfruch (Leips. 
1859), a drama; and the widely-admired tales, Bai^sseJe (Stuttg. 
1856 ; 5th cd. 1863), Joseph im Schnee (Stuttg. i860), and Edel- 
weiss (Stuttg. 1861). A collection of his writings was published 
at Stuttgart in 22 vols. (1861-64). A was editor of the Deutsehen 
Volks Calender from 1859 to 1869, 

AuTrecht, Theodor, one of the first Sanskrit scholars in 
Europe, was bom at Leschnitz, Silesia, in 1822,, and was edu- 
cated at the University of Berlin. He came to England with 
a high reputation, and was employed at Oxford (1859-62) in 
compiling the catalogue of the Sanskrit MS.S. in the Bodleian 
Librar)a In 1862 he was appointed Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology in the University of Edinburgh, and in 
1875 returned to Germany to become Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Science of Language at Bonn. A’s. works are, 
De Auentu Compositorum Sanscritoruni (Bonn, 1S47); Die Vm- 
brischeti Sprachdeftkmdler (Bcrl. 1S50); Zeitschrifi fur Vergleich- 
ende Sprachfot'sehttng (Bcrl. 1850); Cfjvaladaitds Commentary 
on the Unadisuiras (Bonn, 1S59), from a MS. in the India 
House ; llalayudhcCs Abhidhanaratnamala : or^ A Sanskrit 
Vocabulary^ edited with a Sattski it- English Glostaty (Lond. 
(1861); The Hymns of the Rig- Veda transcribed into £ finish 
Letters (Berl. 1861); A Catalogue raisonnl of Sanskrit in 

Trinity College^ Cambridge (Camb. 1872); The Anthology of 
Sarugadhara (I^ips. 1873); Bluten aus Hindustan (Bonn, 1873). 
At present (1875) A. is preparing for the University of Oxfoid 
a larger work on the ancient dialects of Italy. 

Au’geas, ojr Aug^ei’as, King of Elis, and one of the semi- 
myihical Argonauts. He fed 3cxx> oxen in his stalls, which 
Hercules in one day cleansed of the accumulated ordure of years, 
by leading through them the waters of the Peneus and Alpheus. 
A. refusing the payment agreeil on — viz., 300 oxen — was slain 
by Hercules, with all his sons save one, named Phyleus, whom 
the victor placed on his father’s throne. 

Au'gereau, Pierre Franpois Charles, one of Napoleon’s 
greatest generals, was born at Paris, 22st October 1757, of 
humble parentage. At the age of seventeen he enlisted in the 
French carabineers ; but tiring of miJiiary service, he quitted 
France and settled in Naples as a fencing-master. Returning to 
P' ranee after the outbreak of the Revolution, he volunteered into 
the army, was nominated captain of a regiment of hu”.sars 26tli 
June 1793, and on the 23d December of the same year was pro- 
moted general of division. He was sent to the army of Italy in 
1795, and on the arrival of Bonaparte he became his lieutenant, 
and one of his most active and intrepid officci-s. During the 
Italian cam))aign A. immediately came to be ranked among 
the first generals of the Revolution on account of his un- 
swerving resolution, the rnpidiiy of his movements, his vigour 
of execution, which difficulties only seemed to intensify. He was 
with the emperor on most of his famous battle-fields, Jena, 
Eylau, Leipsic, &c. For his services he was created a marshal 
and peer of France, with the title of Duke of Casliglione ; but, 
having attached himself to ilie royalist cause, Napoleon, on his 
return from Elba, refused to accept the services wliicli his old 
comrade hastened to Paris to offer. A. died I2tti June i8i6« 
A fine soldier, at least in his earlier years, A. was in other re- 
spects utterly destitute of culture or capacity, and far beneath 
tfie other marshals of Napoleon in manners and intelligence. 

Au'gier, Guillaume Victor Emile, a French dramatic 
author, born at Valence, department of Drome, 17th September 
1820. Though destined for the bar, at an early age he devoted 
himself to letters. His first diama, La (1844), refused by 
the Th^dtre Fran9ais. was accepted by the Od^on, where it was 
played with deserved success. Two years later the ThiSatre 
Francais, now alive to its own interests and to the genius of A., 
inscribed the condemned play in its repertoire, JCAventuriire, 
of a more serious cast than La Cigui^ was received with consid- 
' erable favour. I'hen followed m 1849 GabrielU^ a comedy in 
j 'ivc acts, full of moral reflections, and to which the French Aca- 
. demy decreed the Monthyon prize. Lejoueur deFlllte, a piece 
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of little value, was followed in 1852 by Diane^ which proved a 
failure, though Rachel played the leading part. Many addi- 
tional pieces have been composed by A. in conjunction with other 
writers, as Les Lionnes Pattvres (1858) and the Beau Manage 
(1859), with Foiissier ; IJ Habit Vett^ with De Musset ; La Chasse 
auBaman, with Landeau ; and an opera, Sapbo the music 

of which was composed by Gounod ; La Conta^on^ first entitled 
Baron iTEstrigaud^ created a sort of sensation in 1866, which 
was intensified in 1868 by wdiat his countrymen call a * grand 
draine de passion,’ Paul Forestier^ which, like others of his 
pieces, is distinctly indecent. His Pohies (1856) are charac- 
terised by delicacy both of diction and sentiment, but his plays 
are radically vicious in their morality. A. was elected a member 
of the Academy in 1858, and became an officer in the Ldgion 
d’Honneur in the same year, and a commander in 1868. 

Au'gite, a mineral which forms an important constituent 
in basaltic and volcanic rocks. It is a variety of Pyroxene 
(q. V. ), in which the crystals are opaque, and black dark 
green in colour. 

Augmenta'tion, Process of, is a procedure in the Teind 
(Tithe) Court (q. v.) of Scotland, raised by the clergyman of a 
parish against tlic titular and proprietors of the land (Scot, 
heritors) from which he draws his stipend, for an increase of it. 
The P. of A. cannot he raised at a shorter interval than twenty 
years from the date of last decree for augmentation. The decree 
of court, when given, is for so much grain or victual ; it is, how- 
ever, paid in money, the amount of which is each year deter- 
mined by the Fiar (q. v.) prices. P. of A. also comprehends j 
the apportioning or Mocalling* of the augmentation among 
the proprietors. The summons also asks for an increase in the 
sum hitherto allowed for the elements of communion. The 
usual grounds un which augmentation is asked are increase in 
the number of inliabitanis, or extent of the clergyman s parish, 
or increased cost of living. 

Aug; 8 l 3 urg* {Augusta Vindelicorum), a notable city in Bavaria, 
capital of the circle of Swabia and Neuburg, at the confluence 
of the Lech and the Wertach. Pop. (1871) 51,220, of whom 
33,559 are Roman Catholics. Among its public buildings arc 
the Council House, containing the splendidly-decorated * Golden 
Hall ; ’ the residence of the old prince-bishops, in which the 
Protestant leaders presented the * Augsburg Confession’ (q. v.) 
to Charles V. ; the house of the famous merchant family of 
Fugger (q. v.) ; the Cathedral, the Bavarian Armoury, the Gal- 
lery of Art, &c. A. is a very old city. It owes its origin to the 
colony planted here 12 D.c. by Augustus (whence its name), 
and which so rapidly prospered that Tacitus speaks of it as the 
most splendid town in all Rh%tia. In the 5th c. it was ravaged 
by the Huns ; in the 6th it came into the possession of the 
Frankish kings. On the division of the dominions of Charle- 
magne, it fell to the Duke of Swabia; but its trade and 
industry ever growing, it managed to secure for itself many 

f rivileges, and nt last in 1276 it became a free city of the empire, 
n the latter part of the 14th and all through ihe 15th c. it was 
at the height of its greatness, and its burghers were famous for 
their ,Iove of knowledge and art, no less tlian for their enterprise 
and wealth. While the ships of the Fuggers and Welsers were 
on every sea, A. was at the same time the headquarters of the 
German school of painting. But the discoveries of the Spanish 
and Portuguese gave a new direction to the commerce of the 
world, and other cities with greater advantages soon surpassed 
A. in commercial prosperity. Still it long continued to be an 
emporium of trade between Northern and Southeni Europe. 
Many events of the Reformation transpired in A. When the 
empire was abolished in 1806, A. was incorporated with 
Bavaria. Its trade, long retrograde, is now reviving; printing, 
lithography, bookselling, and the manufacture of paper being 
in active 0(>eraCion, and there are woollen and cotton factories, 
and numerous breweries. A. had in 1870 ten printing and 34 
publishing establishments. It is also an important seat of bank- 
ing and of exchange operation.s a great railway centre, and the 
place where the Allgemeine Zeiiung^ the most widely-circulated 
newspaper in Germany, is published. The ancient and invalu- 
able records of A., when it was a free imperial city, have 
been published in, the Chroniken der Deutschen Stddte (vols. iv. 
and V. X^ips. 1865-67). 

Augsburg Confeasioni the profession of faith of the 
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Lutheran Church, drawn up by Melancthon, with tha advice of 
Luther, and presented to the Emperor Charles V. at the diet 
held at Augsburg, June 25, 1 530. Having been read in German ‘ 
by the Chancellor of Saxony, two copies, one in German and 
the other in Latin {Con/essio Augustana)^ signed by John Elector 
of Saxony and other four magnates of the empire, were pre- 
sented to the emperor. Melancthon took as a basis the seven- 
teen articles of Torgau, which had been laid before the elector 
by Luther in the previous year. Of tlie twenty-eight articles of 
the A. C., twenty-one state the Lutheran tenets of faith and 
doctrine, while the remaining seven deal with the points in 
dispute between the Lutheran and Roman Churches. In 1 54c 
Melancthon published a Latin edition, containing important 
variations, introduced for the purpose of reconciling the views 
of the Lutherans and Calvinists on the Lord's Supper. These 
variations were repudiated by orthodox Lutherans, and they 
gave rise to much controversy between the Lutheran and Re- 
formed Churches of Germany. See KdlLner’s Bymbolik der Luth, 
Kirche (Hamb. 1837). 

Augsburg Interim, See Interim. 

Au'guries and Au'spices are essentially Latin modes of 
divination, and of greaicr antiquity than Rome itself. Both 
words are connected with avis^ a bird, as it was believed that 
the flight of birds intimated in some way the will of the gods, 
and that by this Jupiter taught men how to act in given circum- 
stances. The various kinds of signs observed by the augurs were 
five — ex cah, ex avilws, ex tripudiis^ ex quadrupedibus, ex dirts. 
The Jirst, which was of prime significance, was connected with 
the observation of thunder and lightning. The second related to 
A. from birds, of which there were two classes : oscinest as the 
I raven and the crow, which gave A. by their voice ; and a/iles^ as 
the eagle and the vulture, which indicated the will of the gods by 
their flight. The A. ex tripudiis were taken from the feeding of 
chickens, and were consulted on military expeditions ; ex quadru- 
pedibuSf from four-footed animals, as the hare, wolf, or dog ; ex 
dirts, from sneezing, stumhling, and other accidents. The person 
who was to take Llie A. markeil out with a wand a division in the 
heavens called templum, a term also applied to the station he 
occupied, which was solemnly separated fiom the rest of the 
Ian ^ At Rome a station on the summit of the Capitoline Hill 
had l>ecn consecrated for this purpose once for all. The 
templum was divided into right and left, and the A. were favour- 
able or the reverse as the birds appeared in the one division or 
the other. In ancient times no plelieian could take the A., 
while every patriciarl could. No important undertaking, public 
or private, was in the early period of Roman history entered 
upon without consulting the A. Hence the power and influence 
of the augurs were paramount, and a veto of a single member of 
their college could disjicrse the Comitia Centuriata. In war, the 
power of taking the A. was restricted to the commander- in- chief ; 
any victory won by his lieutenants was said to be won * under 
his auspices,* and he alone was entitled to the honour of a 
triumph. The phrase ‘ under his auspices * now simply means 
under the favour or influence of another ; but even in classical 
times it had acquired this figurative use. 

Au'gust (It, and Sp. Agosfo, Fr. AoUt), the name given by 
Augustus to the sixth moiitli of the Roman year, originally Sex~ 
tiliSf when he rectified an error in the method of intercalating. 
The decree of the Senate ratifying the change assigns as reasons 
for it that in Sextilis had happened some of the most fortunate 
events in the life of the emperor, and that * the said month is, 
and had l»een, most fortunate to the empire.* 

Au^a'ta, the capital of Maine, U.S., on the navigable 
river Kennebec, 60 miles N.N.W. of Portland. It contains a 
handsome state house of whitish granite, and a large arsenal. 
In 1865 the whole business quarter was destroyed by fire, but 
was soon after restored. The river, on uhich steamboats ply for 
20 miles above A., is here spanned by a bridge 520 feet long. 
Pop. (1870) 7808. 

Augusta, a flourishing town in Georgia, U.S., on the Savan- 
nah, 120 miles from its mouth. It lies in the centre of a rich 
cotton-growing district, and has ample railway and river com- 
munication. A bridge here connects A with Hamburg, in S, 
Carolina. Pop, (1870) 15,389. 

Augua'tenburg, a village on the Prussian island of Alsen^ 
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with itx6 inhabitants, near which is a fine castle, formerly* the 
residence of the Duke of Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg. 

AugUB'ti, Joixann Christian Wilhelm, a German theo- 
logian, bom at Escltenberga, near Goiha, in 177X, and studied 
under Griesbach at Jena, wJiere in 1798 he became a lecturer 
in philosophy. In 1803 he succeeded llgen as Professor of 
Oriental Literature, and in 1807 became Professor of Theology. 
Appointed Professor of Theology at Breslau in 1811, he was 
transferred to Bonn in 1819, and was made Director of the Con- 
sistory of Coblenz in 1833. Pie died 28th April 1841. A. was 
originally rationalistic, but became much more orthodox in his 
later years. His best-known works are his System der Ckristl. 
Dogmatik lXjdx^ 1809), Gmndriss einer Ilistor.-Kritisehen Bin- 
leiiungin das Aite Testament (Leips. 1806), Lehrbuch der Ckristl. 
Dogmengesehichte (Leips. 1805), and, above all, his Denkwurdig- 
keiten aus der Ckristl, Archeeohgie (12 vols. Leips. 1817-31), 

Au'g^Btine, Aurelius Bt, was born at Tagaste, a village 
in Numidia, 13th November 354. His father, who filled the 
office of a magistrate, was a pagan till nearly the close of his life ; 
but his mother, Monica, to an exquisite tenderness of heart 
added all the graces of religion, and strove — though for years 
her work seemed to be fruitless— to imbue her son with her own 

f >ions convictions. After receiving a good school education, 
le was sent at the age of seventeen to prosecute his studies at 
Carthage. There he fell a prey to the temptations of the place, | 
became exceedingly dissolute, and at the age of eighteen became | 
the father of a natural son. By reading Cicero's Hortensius he 
became enamoured of philosophy, and not finding what he 
sought in the Bible, he adopted the Manichaean system. He 
now returned to his native town, where he gave instructions in 
literattire ; but about 380 again settled in Carthage, where he 
taught literature for three years ; and at this period he aban- 
doned the Manichsean system. Tn 383 he went to Rome, and 
next year to Milan, in the character of teacher of literature. 
There he was attracted by the eloquent preaching of Ambrose, 
Bishop of Milan; under whose influence he became a Christian, 
and was baptized, along with his son Adeodatns, in 387. Next 
year be returned to Africa, where, according to the practice of 
converts at the time (see Acts ii. 44, 45), he sold his estate, 
devoting the proceeds to charitable purposes, and lived as a 
recluse, with a few like-minded companions. In 391 he went to 
Hippo (liona, Algeria), where he was ordained a priest, and 
preached with marvellous success both in the Latin and Punic 
tongues. His suppression of the stone-figlits at Caesarea, in 
Mauritania, by the irresistible eloquence of Christian pathos, is 
a splendid evidence both of his heroism and his faith. In 395 
he was appointed colleague to the Bishop Valerius, and from 
that time till his death he was indefatigable in preaching and 
writing, combating error and ungodliness, and infusing spiritu- 
ality into the churches far and wide. Nothing could surpass his 
chivalrous magnanimity, his lowliness of heart, his noble huma- 
nity. Whether teaching little children, defending the poor and 
the oppressed, selling the ornaments of the church and even the 
vessels of the altar to ransom slaves, or exhorting priests never 
to abandon their flocks, he was always the heroic follower of his 
Divine Master. The Vandal invasion of Africa broke his heart, 
but did not quell his courage. When the barbanans besieged 
the city of Hippo, A. w'as foremost in encouraging and consol- 
ing the inhabitants, but his death in the third month of the siege 
(28th August 4jo) rendered his enthusiasm unavailing. 

From the time of the condemnation of Pelagianism (q. v.), 
at the Council of Carthage (412), he devoted his whole energies 
to refute and crush the doctrines called by that name. It was 
mainly in that controversy that he developed the scheme of 
doctrine which has been the moving power in the Church ever 
since. It was sanctioned by the Latin Church, repudiated by 
the Church of Rome in the Council of Trent, adc^pted by the 
Reformers, and incorporated more or less in all the Protestant 
Confessions, forming especially the backbone of Calvinism. The 
principal features of the scheme are as follows : i. That solely 
for his ow^n glory God purposed the creation of the universe, 
and the whole plan of providence and redemption. 2. That 
mankind were placed in a state of probation. 3. That they were 
brought, by the fall of Adam, into a state of condemnation, from 
which they are utterly unable to deliver themselves. 4. From 
the mass of fallen men God elected a certain number to eternal 
life, and left the rest to the just recompense of their sins. 5* 


That the sole ground of this election is the good pleasure of 
God. 6. That, for the salvation of those thus elected, God gave 
his Son to suffer for his people ; thus making a full satisfaction 
for sin, and rendering the ultimate salvation of the elect abso- 
lutely certain. 7. That although the Holy Spirit operates more 
or less on all men in restraining evil and exciting good, his 
efficacious and saving power is excited only on behalf of the 
elect. 8. That all the elect shall certainly be brought to the 
knowledge of the truth, the exercise of faith, and perseverance 
in holy living unto the end. As a thinker A. has the first place 
among the lathers, not merely because of the work he did, but 
the way he did it. * Of all the fatliers of the Latin Church/ 
says Villemain {Tableau de C Bloqttence de la Chaire au quairilnu 
SilcUf Paris, ed. 1849), * St A. is the one who carried most ima- 
gination into the spliere of tlieology, most eloquence and sensi- 
bility into scholasticism. Give him another age, place him 
under a happier civilisation, and no man would have displayed 
a vaster or more plastic genius. Metaphysics, history, antiqui- 
ties, moiBils, science — everything he embraced.’ Perhaps a later 
age might have purified the style, and modified the opinions of A., 
but it could not have added to his faith or enriched his genius* 

Of A.’s works, which fill eleven volumes of the Benedictine edi- 
tion (Paris, 1679-1710 ; Anlw. 1700-3), perhaps the most powerful 
is his City of Cod; the best known and most read, his Confessions. 
Sec Poujoulat’s Vie de Saint Augustin (Paris, 2(1 ed. 1852). 

Augustine, St, the founder of the English Church, and 
the first Arclibishop of Canterbury, was abbot of tlie monastery 
of St Andrew, Rome, when he was sent by Pope Gregory 1., 
with neaily forty companions to preach the gospel to the pagan 
English, A. I). 596. According to Bede {Hist, hccl.^ lib. ii. cap. 
l)» Gregory’s interest in our countrymen was first excited by 
seeing some English boys for sale in the Roman market. Be 
that as it may, the missionaries, in obedience to the papal com- 
mand, set out for Britain, and landed in the Isle of Thanet 
They were hospitably received by iEthclberht, the Kentish kin^, 
who was then Bretwalda, obtaining permission to evangelise his 
subjects and to dwell in the city of Canterbury. Probably the 
fact that iEthelberht had a Christian wife of the Frankish nation, 
who by the mamage contract was permitted to privately practise 
the rites of her religion, predisposed him to favour the^ new- 
comers. Bede attributes the success of the missionaries in the 
work of conversion to tlie purity of their lives and the sweetness 
of their heavenly doctrine. The king himself soon received bap- 
tism, but he did not, like some princes, force his subjects to follow 
his example. Voluntaryism, however, was more efifectual than 
compulsion, for we are told that great numbers of the F.nglish 
of their own accord embraced Christianity. In the same year 
in which he commenced his missionary work, A. was made 
Anglorum Episcopus (* Bishop of the English people ’), and 
thereafter sent two priests to Rome to obtain the advice of 
Gregory regarding the government and usages of the new 
Church, and the limits of nis own authority. The Pope’s replies 
are admirable for their good sense, liberality, and piety. In 
601 additional missionaries were sent into the islancf, with all 
the requisites for relijjious service — sacred vessels, vestments for 
the altars and the clergy, ornaments for the churches, relics of 
the martyrs, and learned books. A. had, on the whole, wonderful 
success among the English ; but the Britons, who had a Church 
of their own, refused to depart from their ancient customs 
regarding Easter and baptism, or to acknowledge his authority. 
For this contumacy, Bede considers, they were afterwards 
righteously defsated with great slaughter by the English king 
I iEtheifrith. A. died in 6^ and was buried in the church at 
Canterbury. See Stanley’s Historical Memorials ^ Canterbury 
(Loud. 1853), and Green’s Short History of the English People 
(Loiid. 1875)* 

AaguBtineB, or Aug^tinlans, the name of numerous 
religious ordeis in the Roman Catholic Church, among which 
may be mentioned— (i.) I’he Canons Regular of the Order 
OF St Augustine, or Austin Canons, brought into England 
probably in 1105, and had their first house at Colchester, and 
not at Nostell in Yorkshire, as stated by Reyner. They had 
about 170 houses in England, and about 25 in Scotland, the 
earliest being founded at Scone in 1114. Their discipline was 
Jess strict than tliat of othibr orders of monks ; they took the vows 
of chastity and poverty, and their habit was a long black cassock, 
with a white rochet over it, having over that a black cloak and 
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hood. (2.) The Hermits OF St Augustine, or Austin 
FR 1A.RS, a very austere order, who lived on the alms of the 
faithful, were placed by Pope Innocent IV., about the middle 
of the 13th c., under the rule ascribed to St Augustine ; Alex- 
ander IV. in 1256 placed them under a president with the title 
of ‘ general ; ’ and they were long governed by a code of rules 
compiled in 1287 ; but as the middle ages drew to a close, tlie 
order (like most others) degenerated, and new religious brother- 
hoods were formed in the hope of effecting a reformation. The 
Djscai.ckate (*>., ‘Barefooted’), a very austere order of A., 
were established in 1 570 ; but the systetn of religious life which 
such orders embodied and sought to advance was not in har- 
mony with the ideas of modem times, and after that great revolt 
against the past known as the French Revolution, -the A. were 
almost everywhere either suiiprcssed or curtailed. (3.) An order 
of nuns, said to have lived under the direction of Augustine him- 
self, had also the name of A. Their garments were black till 
1632, when they were exchanged for violet They still minister 
in the H6tel-Dieu at Paris. u 


August'us, Caiufl Julius CuBsar Octaviauus, common- 
ly known in history as A., was the first Roman emperur. He 
was the son of C. Octavius and Atia, daughter of Julia, the 
sister ol Julius Caesar, and was born u.c. 63. The native place 
of the Clctavian family was Velitiac. During his eaily years A. 
received many marks of Caesar's attachment, and was adopted 
by him as his son and heir. After Caesar’s murder, u.c. 44, 
A. came from Apollonia, where he had been studying, to 
Rome, and claimed liis inheritance. He was opposed by 
Antony, then all-powerful, but with great tact and skill he 
won the favour of the nobles, the people, and the soldiers ; 
and, on the proposal of Cicero, he was intrusted with the com- 
mand of the army against Antony, whom he drove across the 
Alps. Notwitlistanding the opposition of the aristocratic party, 
A. obtained the consulship, and marched into the N., where 
he met Antony and Lepidus, to whom he w'as reconciled, and 
with whom he formed a triumvirate, Lepidus obtaining Spain ; 
Antony, Caul; and A,, Africa, Sardinia, and Sicily. After 
the destruction of their enemies, and the exlinctnm of the Re- 
publican party at Philippi, B.C. 42, Lepidus obtained Africa 
and A. Italy. The war excited bv Fulvia, wife of Antony, was 
brought to a close by her deata, and Antony then married 
Oetavia, sister of A., the eastern provinces being now assigned to 
Antony, and the western to A. After defeating Sextus Pompeius 
and Lepidus, A. addressed himself to his great contest with 
Antony for the supremacy of the Roman world. Antony was 
now the slave of Cleopatra’s charms, and the Romans, having 
declared war against her, gained a complete victory in the sea- 
fight at Acliuin, B.C. 31, alter which Antony and Cleopatra 
committed suichle. In B.C. 29, A. returned to Rome and cele- 
brated a triple triumph. Honours were showered upon him. 
He received in succession the prefix of imperator, the potestas 
censoria, the principate, the proconsular ptiwer in the provinces, 
and the title of A. In B.c, 27 he offered to resign the im- 
perium, but was induced to resume it Monarchy had already 
commenced, and A, gradually combined in his own person the 
pierogativcs of various republican offices — the imperium, the 
principatus, the ennsuKhip and proconsular command, the potes- 
tas tribunitia, the potestas consularts, and the supreme ponti- 
ficate. broken down by the overthrow of Varus, by domestic 
grief, by advancing years, he retired to Campania to recruit his 
strength, but died at Nola, a.d. 14. A.’s wonderful personal his- 
toiy amply attests his possession of rare gifts as a ruler of men. 
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During the later portion of his life his policy was mild, and he 
introduced many important reforms. He greatly beautified the 
city of Rome : * he found it of brick and left it of marble.* His 
age was the most brilliant period of Roman literature, and 
was adorned, amongst others, by the poets Virgil, Horace, and 
Ovid, and by the historian Livy. 

AuguBt'iis (Ger. Au’gust) I., Elector of Saxony, son of 
Duke Heinrich the Pious, born at FreibercN 31st July 1526,, 
married Anna, daughter of Christian 111 . of Denmark, in 1548, 
and succeeded to the electorate in 1 553. In relation to the 
early Protestant Church, he first cxerci&ed his influence in favour 
of CalvinUtic doctrines, but later, in 1574, he assumed a hostile 
attitude to Calvinism, and took up Lutheran tenets. A skilful 
administrator and reformer, he fostered education, agriculture, 
and trade. He founded the library, as well as much of the 
artistic and scientific institutions, of Dresden. A. married a 
second time in January 15S6, but died a month afterwards. 

Augustus II., Friedrich, named the Strong, Elector of 
Saxony and King of Poland, son of the Elector Johann Georg 
III., born in Diesdcn, 12th May 1670, succeeded his brother 
Georg in the electorate in 1694, and having changed his creed 
was chosen King of Poland in 1697, after Sobieski had vacated 
the throne. P'ailing to win back for Poland tlie provinces that 
had been ceded to Sweden, he was deprived of the crown by the 
Polish Diet, 14th February 1704. By the peace of Altranstadt, 
which he was compelled to conclude with Charles XII. of 
Sweden (24th September 1706), heabdicatetl the crown of Poland 
in favour of Stanislaus. The overthrow of the power of Sweden, 
by the crushing defeat of Pultowa (q. v.), rcsiored A. to the 
throne of Poland. He now devoted himself to the object of 
driving the Swedes out of Germany. The death of Charles XI I. 
in 1718 brought hostilities temporarily to a close. From the 
dale of the death of Charles Xll. to his own death, ist February 
1733, A.’s reign was unmarked by incidents specially worthy 
of note. His restoration to the Polish ihione was unfortunate 
for Poland, for Saxony, and for himself. He squandered the 
resources of his subjects, even in limes of famine, upon his 
mistresses, who were many, and his illegitimate children, who 
were 354 in number. ICvcn his patron.nge of the fine arts in 
S: my arose merely from that love of indulgence and luxury 
which was the ruling passion of his life. He is repeatedly 
sketched in the first and second books of Carlyle’s Friedrich^ in 
phrases that are unsurpassably graphic and essentially true. 
‘ 7 'he gay, eupeptic son of Belial * has a jilace in history, though 
it is not an enviable one. 

Augustus III., Friedrich, Elector of Saxony and King 
of Poland, the only legitimate son of the preceding, was born at 
Dresden, October 7, 1696. lie succeeded to the electorate ou 
the death of his father, and was chosen King of l*oland, 5th 
October 1733, through the overpowering influence of Austria and 
Russia, and m spite of the influence of France, under whose 
protection, and supported almost unanimously by the Poles them- 
selves, Stanislaus Leszeynski had been elected king on the 12th 
September preceding, but \va.s obliged to fly from Warsaw 
before the aifvancing troops of Russia ten days afterwards. A. 
continued to be thedciiendant of the powers that had placed him 
on the throne, though the vacillating policy of his chief mini- 
ster, BrUhl, frequently coniproiiiisecl him. In the first Silesian 
war, he was on the side of the Prussians, but instigated by 
Briihl, who mortally hated the great Prussian king, A. formed a 
secret alliance with Austria. The result was that, in the second 
Silesian war (1745), Friedrich II. having defeated the allied 
troops of Maria Theresa and A., pushed on into Saxony, and 
occupied the capital, in which the state papers had been left, 
though the art treasures had been saved by the king. In the 
third Silesian war, again invading Saxony (1756), Friedrich took 
the whole Saxon army captive in its entrenched camp at Pirna. 
A. fled to Poland. On the threat of invasion by Russia, how- 
ever, he retunied to Dresden, where he died, October $, 1763, 
the anniversary of hi.s election to the Polish throne thirty years 
previously. See Carlyle’s History of Friedrich II, of Prussia, 

Auk {Alca\ a genus of Natatorial or Swimminp^ birds, be- 
longing to the family Alcadce^ which forms a div&ion of the 
Brevipennata or ' short-winged * swimmers. The feet are placed 
towards the hinder extremity of the body, the hinder toe of each 
foot being wanting. The three front toes are fully webbedU 


^ Augustov/o {Arvf^us/inv), a town of Poland, province of 
Suwaiki, on an affluent of the Bug, 13S miles N.E. of Waisaw, 
founded in 1557 by August I., whence its name. It has linen 
and woollen manulacturen. I'op. 10,050. 

August’ulus, Rom'ulus, the last ICmperor of the West, and 
son of Orestes, who, after driving out the Emperor Julius Nepos, 
had A. pi'oclaimed emperor, a.d. 475, himself retaining all real 
sway. The diminutive A. was applied to him on account of his 
youth anil the insignificance of his character. After Orestes was 
j)ui to death by Odoacer at Pavia (A.n. 476), A. was exiled to 
the villa of LucuUus, with an annual allowance of 6000 pieces 
of goUl, after which his name disappears from history. By a 
curious coincidence the last Emperor of Rome bears the same 
name as the mythical founder of the city. 
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The although small, are }ret provided with quill-realhers, 
■Ad are more useful for swimming and diving than for flight. 

hinder position of the feet en- 
ables these birds, when on land, to 
assume an erect attitude, whilst their 
gait is unwieldy and awkward. But 
in the water they are exceedingly 
active, and swim and dive with great 
facility. The bill is much com- 
pressed, and is sharp on its upper 
or elevated edge. These birds are 
distributed in the northernmost re- 
gions of the world, the pen^ins 
replacing tliem in the souUiern 
hemisphere. The great A. or 
care-fowl {^Alca impennis) is now 
but rarely met with, having been 
almost completely exterminated by 
Great Auk. man. The Arctic seas, the Orkney 

and Shetland Isles, form its chief 
habitat, and it has been occasionally shot on the coasts of Britain. 
The great A. produces but a single egg, averaging about $ 
inches in length by 3 in diameter. The lesser A. or rotche 
(Mergulus or Alca alii) is nearly allied to the guillemots. It 
possesses a short conical bill, and inhabits the northern Arctic 
seas, visiting Britain in winter. The Puffins (q. v.) arc nearly 
related to the auks, but are included in the distinct genus 
Fratcrcula. The Penguins (q, v.) {Spheniscus and AptefioUytes) 
are also included in the family Alcadae. The Razor-bill (q. v.) 

( Utamania or Alca tordd) is more nearly related to the auks, 
however. The wings in tliis latter form arc proportionally larger 
than in the auks. 

Aulapolay', or Alepp'i, a town of India, on the coast of 
the native principality of Travancore. It has a trade in timber, 
brought from the forests of the W. Ghauts, in betel-nut, cocoa, 
coffee, and in pc]q3er, while canals furnish facilities for internal 
communication. A. has no harbour, but there is good anchor- 
age a few miles from the shore. Pop. 7000, 

Aulic Oouncil (Lat. aula^ court), a court of the old German 
empire dating from 1495, and from 1654 taking equal rank with 
the Imperial Chamber. Though from the first performing im- 
])ortant functions, it had no definite constitution till 1559. Its 
members were a president, vice-president, vice-chancellor, and 
eighteen councillors, the last being classed as counts, barons, 
and men of learning. It did not inleriere with the political 
affairs of the empire, but confined itself to feudal processes and 
investitures, and to matters connected with the imperial jurisdic- 
tion in Italy. The A. C. was dissolved on the death of each 
emperor, and reconstructed by his successor. It disappeared with 
the abolition of the old German empire by Napoleon in i8o6. 

Aumale (Lat. Alba Mala^ Albamarla, Aumalcum\ a French 
title reaching back to at least the middle of the lith c., when 
Eudes, son of Hcnri-Etienne, Count of Troyes and Meaux, bore 
the title of Comte d'A, In the 13th c. it passed to the house of 
Ponthieu, and in the 15th to that of Lorraine. On the death of 
Rene II. (150S), the title and estates went to his younger son 
Claude, Due dc Guise. In 1547 Henri II, raised it to a duke- 
dom in the person of Francois, subsequently Due de Guise, who 
surrendered it to his brotlier, Claude de Lorraine. In 1638 it 
passed to a branch of the house of Savoy, and in 1675 it was 
conferred on the Due du Maine, legitimate son of Louis XIV. 
At a still later period the title wa.s borne by princes of the blood 
royal of France, Among the more notable D’Aumales of history 
are — I. JeaxL d’Arcoiirt, eighth Oomte dA.^ and de Hor- 
tain, sumamed Le Mol des Anglais, was born in 1396. He 
fought at Agincourt (Oct. 25, 1415!, Bcrnay, and Creyant, but is 
most fondly remembered by his countrymen for his brilliant vic- 
tory over the English at Gravelle (26th September 1423). He 
perished the year following in the disastrous battle of Vemcuil, 
which was fought contrary to his advice. — 2. Olaude de Lor- 
raine, first ]>ac d’A., born about the close of the 15th c., 
fought at Marignano (1515), conquered the duchy of Luxem- 
bourg (i 542 )» and died at Joinville, 12th April 1550.— 
^ Olaude XL de liorraine, Duo d’A, thin) son of the 
mre^ing, bom in 1523, took part in the capture of Calais, 
the battles of Dreux^ St Denis, and Montcontour, and in the 


massacre of St Bartholomew. He was killed at the siege 
of Rodielle, 14th March 1573. — ^4. Cftiarles de Lorraine, 
Duo d’A, born 1554, was one of the leaders of the politico- 
religious league which, under the pretext of suppressing the 
Huguenots, attempted to raise to supreme power his kinsmen 
the Guises. In 1589 he seized Paris and cast the members 
of the parliament into prison, but shortly after he was defeated 
at Senus by La Noue, and again in the same year at Arques and 
Ivry. He held Paris for some time against the forces of Henri 
IV., but finally surrendered, and suddenly joined the Spaniards, 
who had invaded Picardy. For this he was found guilty of high 
treason, and sentenced to l>e broken alive on the wheeL He 
escaped, however, and died, after a long exile, at Brussels in 
1631, being the last scion of his race.- 5. Henri-SSugbue- 
Philippe, Louis d’Orldans, Duo d’A, the fourth son of 
the late King Louis Philippe, was born at Paris, i6th Tanuaiy 
1822. He was educated at the College Henri IV., and at the 
age of sixteen entered the army, where he rapidly rose to dis- 
tinctioi^ In Algeria he crowned a scries of brilliant services 
by surprising Abd-el-Kader (i6th May 1843), and capturing 
3600 prisoners, with the emir’s treasure and correspondence. 
A. was matle governor-general of Algeria in 1847 ; but on the 
revolution of 1848, by which his father was driven from France, 
he resigned his post and withdrew to Plngland. Since then he 
has gained considerable reputation as an author. The chief of 
his writings are — Les Zouaves ei Ics Chasseurs h-pied (1851); Lettre 
sur riJistcire de France (1861) ; Histoire des Princes de Condi 
(1S69, Engl. Iransl. 1871, 2 vols.) ; Qda-Uon fait de la France f 
(1S68) ; and several important articles in the Revue des Deux 
Afondes, chiefly on political subjects. In 1871, on the repeal of 
the law banishing the house of Orleans, he returned to Fr9.nce, 
and was elected a member of the Assembly. On the loth of 
March 1872 lie was created a general of division, and in this 
capacity presided over the council of war which tried Marshal 
Bazaine (October 6 to December lo, 1873) for the facile sur- 
render of Metz. He was elected a member of the Academy in 
1871. 

Aune (I^at. ulna, Eng. ell), a French measure of length s 
in^tre = 47i English inches. I’lie English ell =5 quarters, or 
45 inches. 

Aun’oy, Marie-Catherine-Jumelle de Bemevillo, 
Oomtesse d’, a French authoress, best known for lier fairy 
talcs, 7 he Yellmv Divarf 7 'he IVAile Cal, &c., still popular with 
the young. She also wrote romances and historical memoirs, 
both of which have ceased to be read. She was born about 
1650, and died at Paris, January 1705. 

Aurantia’ceeB, an order of Dicotyledonous shrub.<^ and trees 
abounding in tlie E. Indies, and embracing upwanis of one 
hundred species. All the plants of the order exhibit receptacles 
of volatile oil in their leaves and the rind of their fruit. The 
genus Citrus (q. v ) is the most important in the order, yielding 0 
variety of agreeable fruits (see Orange, Lemon, Lime, Citron, 
Shaddock, &c.). J^gle Marmelos also yields an excellent 
fruit (see ^Egle). A gum resembling gum-arabic is procured 
from Feronia elrphanium, Skitnmia Laureola is the only plant 
of the order found in cold regiuii*^-. It grows on the tops of 
the mountains in Northern India, where it is covered for some 
months of the year with snow. Berge?’a Kitnigi is known as 
the curry-leaf tree, its aromatic fragrant leaves being used to 
flavour curries. The leaves, bark, and root arc also used me- 
dicinally. Simbolee oil is extracted from its seeds. The fruit 
of Cookia punctata is called wampee in China and the Indian 
Archipelago. 

Aurelia. Sec Chrysalis. 

Aurelia'nus, Lucius Domitius, otherwise Vale’rius, 
or Valeria'nus A., a Roman emperor, bom a Pannonian or 
Dacian peasant aV)onl A.D. 212. From being a common soldier, 
by his valour and skill displayed in all parts of the empire — 
S'armatia, Gaul, Illyria, Thrace, and the valley of the Danube 
— ^lie gradually rose to the highest commands, and on the 
death of Claudius, was elected emperor by the army, A.D. 27a 
His short reign of four years and a half presents a series of 
the most brilliant exploits. He routed the Goths and Vandals 
who had invaded Pannonia, expelled the Alemanni from Italy 
after inflicting on them' a great defeat near Fano ; then turning 
his arms to the East, besieged the famous Zenobia (q. v.) in 
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Palmyra, took her prisoner, and destroyed the city shortly after. 
But though Italy and the East owned his authority, and his fame 
was spread far beyond the Euphrates, the West was still in the 
hands of a rival named Tetricus. A battle fought near Chalons, 
however, made A. master of the Roman world. Yet fortune was 
in a sense unkind to this able man. Insurrections and conspi- 
racies were freqnent, in spite of his enefgy, courage, and liberal- 
ity, and he was finally slain in March, A.D. 275, the result of 
a conspiracy organised by Mnestheus, his private secretary. The 
chronology of the reign of A. is extremely confused. 

Aurelius, Marcus. See Antoninus. 

Au'ricles, the term applied to the lesser chambers of the heart 
of animals, the function of which is to receive the blood for trans- 
mission to the larger propelling chambers, or ventricles (see 
] 1 EART). The name is derived from the Latin auricula^ a little 
ear, and has been thus applied in allusion to the supposed re- 
semblance of the cavity to an ear. 

Aurio'ula, a genus of pulmoniferous or * air-breathing ' 
Gastesvpodous mollusca, in which a spiral shell covered by a 
homy epidermis exists. There is no oper* 
culum, or plate for closing the aperture 
of the shell. The mouth of the shell is 
elongated, and its edges may be toothed 
or serrated. The spire of the shell is 
shorL These forms are found in warm 
regions : they inhabit fresh-water marshes, 
although they are air- breathing forms. 
The j 4. J/idtr, or * Midas* ear * shell, is a 
familiar species. 

Auricula, the common name for /W- 
fnu/a Auricula^ a favourite garden flower 
l>elonging to the order Jhrimulaceit or 
Primrose (q. v.) family. The plant is a 
native of the Swiss Alps, and has yellow 
Auricula. flowers, but there are now numerous fine 

varieties in cultivation of various shades 
of colour. Many of these flower freely during April and May, 
in open, shaded borders ; some of the finer sorts, however, being 
generally grown in flower- pots in a greenhouse or cool frame. 
U'hey succeed best in a rich soil composed of fresh loam, mixed 
with well-rotted horse or cow dung, and a certain amount of white 
snnd. They can be propagated either by offsets or by seed. The 
leaves of A. are said to be used by the inhabitants of the Alps 
as a cure for coughs. 

Auric'ular OonfesBion. See Confession. 

Aurill'ac, the capital of the department of Cnntnl (Auvergne), 
France, on the Juurdnnne, 144 miles W. of Bordeaux, at the 
junction of the four roads to St Flours, Rodez, l^ullc, and Cler- 
mont. It has considerable manufactures of jewellery, copper 
utensils, blonde lace, leather, carnets, and beer. Tliere arc horse- 
races here from 1st to I5ih May, and near the town is the 
famous model farm Peyrousse. A. is the birthplace of Pope 
Sylvester IT., and of the revolutionist Carrier, The town is said 
to have grown up round a Benedictine abbey founded here in 
the loth c. by St Gerard. It was frequently besieged by the 
English in the 14th and 15th centuries, and was eight times 
taken and retaken in the i6th c. during the Huguenot wars. 
Pop. (1872) 8795. 

Au'rochs {lionaTus or Bos Bisofis^ the ITrus or European 
Bison, an ox or member of the family Borida, of large size, 
toiind at present in ilie Caucasian forests in a wild state, and also 
fliainiaiiied by the Emperor of Russia in a Lithuanian forest — 
that of Bialoweiza. It formerly abounded wiUl in all the Euro- 
pean forests, and has been regarded by some naturalists as the 
parent of our domestic breeds of cattle. The head is broad, 
ani forehead arched ; the hair of the forehead is long, and that 
of the chin and bre.'ihi form a * bqard.* The tail is tufted. The 
colour is a dark or dusky brown. These animals attain their full 
growth At the fifth year, and the females are smaller than the 
males. 

Auro'ra, the I Atin name of the Greek the goddess of the 
dawn, or ‘ ruddy mom/ daughter of tfie I'itans Hyperion and 
Theia in classical mythology. In the morning slie ascended 
from the ocean to heaven, and announced the coming light to 
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gf^s and mm. She was represented as a maiden with large 
wings, clad in white and purple, a star on her head and a tom 
in her hwd, and driving a chariot drawn by four white steeds. 
She carried off Tiihonus, with whom she Hvra beside Oceanus, 
and to whom she bore Memnon and Emathion. In the name 
we can still discern a form of the story antecedent to the myth. 
A., from aurum, * gold,’ and that from urcre^ * to bum,’ is r^ly 
the same word as the Gr. eas and the Sansk. usAas, a name for 
the dawn, and points to a time when the figurative language ol 
the solar myth had not yet begun to be misapprehende£ 

Aurora Borealis, or, as it should be more properly called* 
Polar Light, there being also an Aurora Australis, is a singularly 
beautiful luminous pheno- 
menon, generally in a state 
of incessant commotion, 
and often accompanied by 
most magnificent combina- 
tions of colours and tints. 

In our latitude, an aurora 
generally appears first as a 
misty fog stretching along 
the horizon from N.E. to 

M.W. ; but gradually as . v. -. 

it rises towards the mag- 
netic zenith, it becomes 
more distinctly marked, 
resembling more or less 
perfectly a gigantic arch Aurorii Borealis, 

whose extremities rest on 

the horizon, and whose apex lies very near, if not on, the mag- 
netic meridian of the place from which it is viewed. Then 
commence those well-known streamers, shivering, dancing, dart- 
ing, and, if prolonged sufficiently, culminating at that point in 
the heavens indicated by the prolongation of the dipping needle. 
If several rays meet at this spot ett masse^ they form a portion of 
a brilliant corona or crown, which has been called the Boreal 
Crottm. When this stage is reached, the display has attained 
its maximum intensity, and gradually the brilliancy diminishes, 
until at last only the misty cloud remains, and it also in time 
fades from view. In more northern latitudes, where aurorar 
are seen to best advantage, the streamers combine and form in- 
describably beautiful ami graceful folds, resembling a gigantic 
variegated curt. ..ilbuspended from dingy clouds, and shaken as 
it were by the wind. Noises, compared to that produced by the 
rubbing of two picces^gof rock upon one another, or even to tlie 
rattling of firearms, have been heard by some observers, but ihei'e 
is no trustworthy evidence on this point. 

There is no doubt that the A. B. is a terrcstri.'il phenomenon 
occurring at various heights, which depend to a great extent upon 
surrounding circumstances. Nor can there be any question of 
its electrical or magnetic nature, seeing what great eiTects an 
auroral display of any magnitude prodiu es upon magnetic needles 
and also upon electric telegraphic erections. 

Of late years a remarkable similarity Ijetween the frequency 
of aurorae and the variation of magnetic declination has been 
obsei'ved, both apparently having almost identical periodic vari- 
ations. Quite recently lines, each of which is drawn through 
stations for which the mean frequency per annum of auroral 
displays is the same, have been laid down, and these so-called 
isocAasmen lines are perpendicular to the magnetic meridians, and 
parallel to the lines of magnetic declination. The line of maxi- 
mum frequency passes just N. of the Faroe Islands and Norway, 
through the norihem portion of Nova Zembla, to the N. of Asia 
and Behring Straits, through Hudson’s Bay and the N. coast of 
I.abrador, and just S. of Cipc Farewell. This line, as with all, 
tends to f^ollow the limits of perpetual ice depending upon the 
’form of the continents, the greatest deviations being where the 
ice-limits are most irregular, as in Hudson’s Bay and the Gulf 
of Labrador, M'Clintock observes that in the Polar regions 
aurone were most frequently visible when water was in sight ; 
and Hayes has remarked that the direction depended to a ^eat 
extent upon the position of a portion of water with respect to 
the observer. Ice or water seems, then, to have a great eflect 
upon auroral displays ; and the presence of the Alps may vciy 
probably occasion the frequent appearances in N. Italy. 

AurungabAd', more correctly Aurangabad’ (’Throne- 
town a walled toim in the territory of the Nizam of Hyder* 
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tiMLd, fonnerly capital of Dowlatabad, India, on the Dfidna, a 
btanch of the Ckidavery, 180 miles N.E. of Bombay, It takes 
its name from its founder, Aurungzebe, and contains the mauso- 
lenm of his daughter, an inferior imitation of the famous Taj 
Mahal at Agra. It was the residence of the Nizams till the 
advance of the Mahrattas forced them to withdraw to Hyder* 
abad, but still possesses a military station. It lies at the junc- 
tion of four military roads, in an unhealthy and swampy valley 
surrounded by naked rocky heights ; but it is the best watered 
town in India : every house has a tank and a well. Its mosques 
and palaces are in ruins, but the bazaar is important, and the 
tdwn is happily situated for a transit trade with Bengal, Bombay, 
Dellii, and Hyderabad. Pop. 30,000. A. is the name of at 
least other three places in India. 

Aurunfl^zebe, or Auranarzib' (* Ornament of the Throne*), 
the last 01 the great Mogul Emperors of Hindustan, was the 
third son of Slmh^ehan, and the grandson of Aklmr (q. v.), 
and was born 22d October 1618. The other children of Shah- 
Jehan were Dara-Sliikoh, Sullan-Shui^ and Murad-Baksh, and 
the princesses Padishah Bcgam, and Roshnara Begam, to the 
latter of whom A. was much indebted for the success of the in> 
trigues which secured him the crown. His career divides itself 
into three great periods. During the first of these, which lasted 
twenty-five years (1633-58), A. sought to win the support of 
the Mussulman priesthood by his austere zeal and fanatical 
devotion, which formed a striking contrast to the careless 
irregularities that marked the lives of his brothers. All of tliem 
governed districts of the empire under their father, and when 
Oie latter, in 1657, fell dangerously ill, Dara, the eldest, immedi- 
ately grasped the reins of power. The others soon combined 
against him, and Dara was forced to flee. It is not necessary to 
trace the steps by which A. obtained the throne. One after the 
other his brothers and their children were assassinated or poi- 
soned, Shujd perishing miserably in Aracan with all his family, 
while the aged Shah-Jehan, now fallen into imbecility, remained 
a captive in the hands uf A., who cunningly showed him a 
harmless deference and homage. In 1658 A. was practically 
master of the empire, but in 1661 he was without a competitor. 
The second period in his career extends from 1 661 to 1670, dur- 
ing which his dominions enjoyed, on the whole, a profound pence ; 
but it is, nevertheless, tiuirked by the rise of a hostile power, 
the Mahrattas, whose successes in the long-run fatally weakened 
the Mogul empire, and hastened its decay. Sevaji, the Mahratta 
adventurer, of whom Akbar would have m|de a friend, A. turned 
into a mortal enemy by his rancorous Mussulman bigotry, and his 
crafty and deceitful policy, but some time elapsed before the strife 
assumed an irreconcilable chanacter. Meanwhile Shah-Jclmn 
died, 1666 ; but many years elapsed before A. allowed himself 
to be proclaimed emperor, alleging with unsuri^assable hypocrisy 
t]^t he did not care for the dignity. The third |)criod bepns 
with 1670, and closes with his death in 1 707. It s^in subdivides 
itself into two ports, the first reaching from 1670 to 1675, and 
marked chiefly by a defeat inflicted by Sevaji on the imperial 
forces (1672), and by an Afghan war, in which a great victory of 
the Afghans (1670) forced A. to take the field in person ; the 
second occupied the remainder of his career, and is wholly taken 
up with the Rajput and Mahratta struggle. All the virtues and 
vices of A. were displayed in this protracted and desperate strife ; 
his intolerance, superstition, narrowness of political view, habits 
of intrigue and dissimulation, distrust of everything and everybody, 
passion for glory, profound sense of order and oiganisation, tem- 
perance 9 Jx£ simplicity of life, mildness of manner, and love of 
Knowledge. But in a ruler there is no greater crime than 
religious bigotry, and his persecutions after 1679 of the Hindu 
Rajpoots alienated from A. for ever the affections and the obedi- 
ence of those warlike chiefs, w-ho were the mainstay of the Mogiil 
empire ; and, though he succeeded in capturing (1689) Samboji, 
the son and successor of Sevaji, whom he put to death with 
cruel tortures, yet the resistance of the Mahre.ttas continued un- 
abated by successive defeats, and at the close of bis career th^ 
were stronger and more enterprising than ever. During 1 685-85, 
A. by intrigue, stratagem, perfidy, even more than by military 
skill, conquered Bijapur and Golconda, possessions of little value 
to him, except as adding to the force which he could turn against 
the guerillas S. of the Vindhyos. The last years of his life 
were made miserable by the disobedience and ambitious rivalries 
of his sons, by remorse for the crimes he had committed,' the 


dissolution of discipline in his armies, the increasing disorder 
of his finances, and his terror at the approach of death. The 
picture presented to us in his correspondence, 'which still survives, 
IS a deplorable one, and should convey a solemn lesson to 
all who would dar^ to * wade through slaughter to a throne.* 
A died at Ahmednuggur, 2 1st P'ebruary 1707, at the age of 
eighty-nine, after a reign of half a century. Because he per- 
secuted the Hindus, he took the title of Mohi^Uddin, ' Restorer 
of Religion ; * and on account of his numerous victories, Alam^r^ 
‘Conqueror of the World.* See Elphinstone and Mill’s JJis* 
lories of India^ 

Ausculta'tion is the application of the sense of hearing to 
the detection and diagnosis uf disease. It was first employed 
by a celebrated French physician named Laetinec, and is now 
practised by all physicians ami surgeons. A. may be either 
direct or indirect. It is said to be direct when the ear is applied 
to the chest, and indirect when an instrument for conducting 
sound, termed a stethoscope, is employed. A. is employed to 
detect ft) diseases of the lungs ; (2) diseases of the heart ; (3) 
aneurismal tumours ; and (4) pregnancy. See Aneurism ; 
Lungs, Diseases of; Heart, Diseases of; Pregnancy; 
and Uterus, Diseases of. 

Auso’xiiiiB, Decius Magnus, a Latin poet, born at Bur- 
degala (Bordeaux) about 309 a.d. His father, a man of high 
social position, gave him an excellent education, in the carrying 
out of which his whole kindred, especially the female portion, 
deeply interested themselves. After practising at the bar of 
his native town, he became professor of rhetoric there, and 
acquired so high a reputation, that he was appointed tutor to 
Gratian, the son of the Emperor Valeniinian. His discharge 
of his new duties must have been eminently satisfactory, for, to 
crown a long succession of honours, he was appointed consul by 
his grateful pupil (A.D. 379). On the decease of Gratian, A. 
withdrew to a rural retieat near Burdcgala, where he died about 
392 A.D. There has been much controversy as to his religious 
belief, but there can be little doubt that he was a Christian, 
though the author of the obscene Cento t/uptialis can hardly 
be considered an ornament of religion. His works, which are 
numerous, and in many styles, both prose and verse, consisting 
of epigrams, idyls, and epistles, are vitiated by bad taste, though 
his epigrams arc sometimes expressed with much neatness. The 
ediiio piinceps of A. appeared at Venice in 1472 ; tlie best is the 
Variorum of Tollius (Amst. 1671). There are French and 
German translations of his works. 

Axizten, J ane, an eminent English novelist, was born at 
Sleventon, in Ilampshiie, of which her father was rector, i6th 
Dec. 1775. Her first four novels — Sense and Sensibility \i%i\h 
Pride and Prejudice (1813), Mansfield Park (i8i>), and Emma 
(1816) — were published anonymously. Her two posthumous 
ones, Northranger Abbey and Persuasion appeared in 1818. Few 
whose works are now so famous have been in life so obscure. 
While yet in the shade, however, her power was recognised by 
many men of widcly-different intellect. Sir Walter Scott’s gener- 
ous encomium is too well known to require quotation. If her scope 
is limited, within lier scope — and she never attempts to go beyond 
it — she is almost unrivalled, 'Die sliafts of her delicate yet pierc- 
ing humour are never tipped with the venom of cynicism. Her 
characters unfold themselves by imperceptible touches ; yet w’e 
end by knowing them as we know our most iiuimate acquaintance. 
The structure of her talcs is beautifully simple, but conceived and 
carried out with perfect art. We have nothing violent, nothing 
tragical, nothing even painful. Her material is human nature 
— externally as it shows itself in the drawdng-rooms of the well- 
educated, moderately-circumstanced classes of England ; and 
developed by just such incident and such chat as are everyday in 
that sphere of life. She died at Winchester on 24th July 1S17. 

Austen, William, a celebrated English metal-worker and 
designer of the iSth c. His great Work is the tomb of Richard 
de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, in St Mary’s Church, War- 
wickshire. 

Austerlitz, a town of Moravia, circle of Briinn, 45 miles 
N.N.W, of Vienna, celebrated in connection with the ‘battle of 
the three emperors.* An alliance having been formed between 
Austria and Russia, with the intention of checking the fieiy 
course of Napoleon, the troops of the two nations, headed re- 
spectively by Francis I, and Alexander I., encountered those of 
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France near A., December 2, 1805. The allies suffered a crush- 
ing defeat, losing some 30,000 men, 40 standards, and 150 
pieces of cannon. Tlie battle of A. led to the humiliating treaty 
of Presburg (December 27), by which Austria ceded Venice to 
France ana the Tyrol to iiavaria. Pop. of A. (1870) 3452* 

.Aufl'tin, the capital of Texas, U.S., on the Colorado, about ^ 
200 miles from its mouth. It is picturesquely situated, and is 
accessible to steambo.ats during tne winter floods. Its House 
of I..egislature is a fine structure of native marble. Pop. (1870) 
4428. 

Austin, John, a celebrated writer on jurisprudence, was 
bom 3d March 1 790. When a boy he served for some years in 
the army. In 1818 he was called to tlie bar. He does not, 
however, seem to have had a physical constitution fitted for the 
fatigue of legal practice ; on the other hand, his genius for what 
he himself called * untying knots' — that is, legal ones — seems to 
have been of the highest order. In London he whetted lliis 
natural acumen by social intercourse with Jeremy Bfntham, 
Janies Mill, and other great intellectual powers. He further 
improved himself by Continental travel and by study at Bonn, 
tiien the residence of Niebuhr, Schlegel, and other fainnus men. 
Keturning to England, he publislied his PraclUe of Jurisprudence 
Determined (1H32J ; an unquestionably great work, though un- 
successful in a commercial point of view. After holding some 
small temporary guvemmciit appointments, he removed with his 
family to Germany, Jiving at Cai Isbad in summer, and at Dresden 
or Berlin in winter. The disturbances of 1848 drove him back 
to England. lie then settled at Weybridge, where be died in 
December 1859. After his death, his Lectures on jurisprudence 
were prepared for the press and published by his widow (with a 
memoir) under the title of Lectures on Jurisprudence ; being a 
Sequel to the Practice of Jurisprudence Determined (1861-63). 
Probably no better work than this exists as a foundation for the 
philosophical study of law. Its author has eminently the faculty 
of clearing his mind from the mist of words, and of seizing a 
meaning even amid the fogs and chiuds of legal phraseology. 
—Mrs Barah A., wife of the above, belonged to the family 
of the Taylors of Norwich, which has had many memlieis 
distinguished in science and literature. Faithful and devoted 
to her husband wlien he was alive, his memory is largely in- 
debted to her for the ability and zc^ with which she has edited 
his lectures since his death. Mrs A. is also well known for !ier 
able translations of many celebrated French and German works. 
From the former she has given us Guizot's English Revolution 
(1850) ; from the latter, Ranke’s Popes of Rome^ and his HisUny 
of uemiany during the Reformation, She is also the author of 
several valuable original works on subjects of social interest. 
She died at Wey bridge, 8th August 18G7, — Charles A, a 
brother of John A., the celebrated writer on jurisprudence, 
was for many years a leader of the parliamentary bar, and also 
known in private circles as a profound thinker of the Utilitarian 
gchool of philosophy. He might have reached the higheat 
honours of his professirfn, having refused the offer of the solici- 
tor-generalship. He died December 1S74. 

Austraia'aia (literally, * Southern Asia ’), the geographical 
name given to that portion of Oceania comprising Papua or New 
Guinea, Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, New Caledonia, 
New Britain, New Ireland, New Hebrides, and the Salomon 
Islands. The general term A. serves to distinguish the entire 
group from Polynesia Pr-jper on ilie E., and from the Malayan 
or Indian Archipelago in llie N.E. 

Australia, an island, or, as it Ls now considered by many, a 
continent, bounded on the N. by the Arafura Sea and Ton'es 
Strait; on the F.. by the Pacific Ocean ; on the S. by Bass 
Strait and the Indian Ocean ; and on the W. by the Indian 
Ocean. It extends from 10* to 39* S. lat., and from 1 13* to 154^ 
E. long. Its extreme length, from E. to W., is 2550 miles ; 
and its extreme breadth, from N. to S., 20CX> miles. Its area is 
estimated at 2,967,500 sq. miles-'equal to about three-fourths 
that of Europe. The coast-line of A. is remarkably devoid 
of large inlets, the only one of magnitude being the Gulf of 
Carpentaria on the N. and N.E., which has a depUi on the east- 
ern side of 500, and on the western side of 400 miles» Next 
in slic, but at a very large interval, are Spencer Gulf and St 
Vincent Gulf, both on the S. coast of South A. ; and Shark 
Bay, in Western A. The Great Australian Bight, to the N,W. 
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of Spencer Gulf, is only a curve in the coast-line. HarViours 
are exceedingly scarce in proportion to the extent of coast ; 
and the N.E. coast is fenced in for 1200 miles by a series of coral- 
reefs known as the Great Barrier Reef. The estuaries are small. 

A chain of mountains runs from the southern extremity of A4 
almost to its northern extremity at York, though less con- 
tinuous between 16* and 10" S. lat. The mountains composing 
this chain vary in distance from the coast from 20 to 100 miles. 
The southernmost portion is called the Australian Alps, and is 
the highest section of the great range. Its culminating peak is 
Mount Kosciusko, so named by its discoverer. Count Strzclecki, 
who estimated its height at 6510 feet. A later measurement, 
however, shows its altitude to be 730S feet. It is snow-capped 
almost all the year. Mount Karribogong, in the same range, is 
6563 feet high, N. of the Australian Alps, the Blue Moun- 
tains (q. v.) extend for 150 miles. They are remarkable for 
their tremendous chasms, walled in by cliffs in some instances 
1500 feet in height For twenty-five years they formed an insu- 
perable barrier to the spread of colonisation beyond them. A 
railway now runs over Mount Victoria, one of the loftiest peaks, 
the line reaching a maximum elevation of 3494 feet above the 
sea-level. The Blue Mountains are succeeded by the Liverpool 
Range (q. v.), whose highest peak is Mount M ‘Arthur, socx> feet. 
The LiveT>of>l Range is joined by the New England Range, 
whose height varies from 2000 to 5000 feet. Farther N., the 
great dividing chain receives a number of different names, and 
is less clearly defined. Expedition Range, which runs N.W. 
from the main chain, forms the wattT.<.hed of Queensland. The 
Bellenden Kerr Mountain.s, in lat. 17" S., rise to the height of 
5400 feet. The northern coast of A. is low. The western coast 
presents a series of straggling mountain ranges of no great alti- 
tude, save in the two cases of Mount Bruce, 3800 feet, and 
Mount Augustus, 3580 feet. In the south-western portion 
of the continent is the Darling Range, which ha< a maximum 
altitude of 3000 feet. The southern coast, from King George’s 
Sound to Spencer Gulf, is a long plateau, faced for a great 
portion of the distance by sandstone cliffs from 300 to 400 feet 
m height. 

The result of the mountains of A. being thus for the mof.t 
part close to the coast, is that the largest rivers flow towcirdh 
the interior. Their inferiority is the most marked defect in 
the physical ireogruphy of the country. Though several of 
them can .,Ait of a long course, they are all of very little 
service for commercial purposes. Tlie largest is the Murray, 
which ri.ses in the Australian Alp.s, and flows W. and N.W. 
till, some distance after entering tlie colony of South A., it 
makes a .sudden bend, or * elVmw,’ to tlie S., and empties its 
waters into the Indian Ocean through Lake Alexandrina. In 
its course it receives on the right bank the Murruinbidgee, with 
its tributary the Lachlan ; and the Darling, with its affluents tlie 
Culgoa, Bokhara, Bogan, and Warrego. On the left bank it 
receives the Mitta-Milla, Ovens, Goulburn, Campaspe, and 
Loddrm. After its confluence with the Darling, the Murray 
receives no tributary of any size. Its total length is about 1500 
miles, and the area of its basin is computed to be about 270,000 
sq. miles. A fleet of light-tlraiight steamers plies upon it, as 
well as upon the Darling and Murrumbidgee. The last is navi* 
gable in this way for 500 miles. Lake Alexandrina, into which 
the Murray debouches, is about 30 mile.s long by 27 broad, and 
quite shallow. This defect, coupled with the difficulty of the 
entrance from the sea, renders the Murray u.seless save as a 
means of internal communication. Of the other rivers named, 
the Darling drains an area of 198,000 sq. miles, and the Mur- 
rumbidgee an area of 57,000 sq. miles. The Luchlaii is fre- 
quently a mere chain of pools, and flows into the Murrumbidgee 
through a vast morass. This is. the cliarnctcr of most of the 
rivers flowing towards the interior of A. ; the Macquarie, for 
instance, losing itself in a mareh, which occasionally overflows 
into the Darling. On the other side of the dividing range the 
rivers are of a very different character, Tlieir courses being for 
the most part short and the fall great, the rivers partake largely 
of the character of torrents ; and only two, the Fitzroy and the 
Hawkesbury, can in any sense be regarded as navigable streams. 
The latter has been known to rise in flood 97 feet above its 
ordinary level. Proceeding from N. to S., the principal rivers 
on the E. coast are the Burdekin, Fitzroy, Burnett, Brisbane, 
Clarence, M'Leay, Hunter, Hawkesbury, Shoalbaven, and 
Snowy. On tlie S. coast the only rivers (exclusive of the Mur- 
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ny) deserving notice are the Yarra-Yarra and Glenclg. On the 
W. coast tlie chief are Swan River and the Murchison, These 
likewise are torrents* On the northern slope there are several 
large streams, the chief (from W. to E. ) being the Alligator, 
Roper, Albert, Flinders, and Gilbert. The Roper has been 
ascended for loo miles by a steamer of 600 tons register, and is 
A fine stream. The four rivers last named all flow Into the Gulf 
of Caq>entaria. 

The coast-line of A. consists, as has been shown, in a 
very large measure of mountain slopes. The interior descends 
from fine upland downs to immense open plains, in neaily 
all places scantily watered, but still capable of depasturing 
vast numbers of sheep and cattle. In other parts, more 
especially towards the centre of the continent, along the Great 
Australian Bight, and for many miles inland from the latter, 
large tracts of desert exist. Low ranges of hills streak the heart 
of A., becoming fewer and less elevated towards the N. The 
extensive explorations made within the last five years have re- 
vealed the fact that a much larger portion of the interior of A. 
is suitable for pasturage Ilian was lormcrly supposed. Since the 
construction of a line of telegraph (finished in 1872) across the 
continent from Adelaide to Port Darwin, and since the gold 
discoveries near the latter place led to an influx of population 
thither, stock have been driven across from both South A. projier 
and Queensland. Salt lakes and marshes are found in numerous 
places in the interior. The largest of these is Lake Torrens, 
which is shaped like a horseshoe, and its inner edge in time of 
flood measures some 400 miles. In this lake the Barcoo, a not 
inconsiderable stream, is absorbed. 1 'he clear portion of Lake 
Torrens, save in very dry weather, is from 15 to 20 miles in 
breadth. 

I’he climate of It territory such as A., stretching over«29 
degrees of latitude, is necessarily very diversified. Onc-third 
of the continent lies within the Tropic of Capricorn, and its 
climate is therefore tropical. Of the remaining two-thirds, the 
climate varies according to the usual conditions, and in the most 
southerly portion is very similar to that of the S. of France. 
The mean annual temperature of Melbourne (37® 48' S. lat.) Is 
58®, being about 7J degrees higher than that of London. The 
mean annual temperature of Sydney (32® 52' S. lat.) is 65®. The 
annual rainfall at Melbourne is about 27 inches ; at Sydney, 49 
inches; at Brisbane, 51 inches; and at Adelaide, 21 inchc.s. 
A. i.s subject to periods of excessive drought, which are most 
severe in the interior, and cause great los.ses among live stock. 
'I'iie heat during the third week of J.anuary 1^75 was the greatest 
known for a number of years. At Melbourne Observatory, on 
the 20th, the thermometer stood at m® in the shade, and 148® 
ill the sun, being only one degree short of the excessive heat of 
January 1862, which, again, was the greatest known since 1858. 
During these droughts immense tracts of pastoral country and 
forest are destroyed by grass and bush fires. In the northern 
part of A., within the range of the monsoons, there is an annual 
rainy season, when the country is flooded for great distances. 
Taking A. os a wliole, however, its greatest want is the want of 
W'ater. 

Geologically^ the greater portion of A. is composed of Ter- 
tiary rocks, which form the whole, so far as is known, of the 
great central plateau and basin. The coast within the tropic 
on the W. and on the N. consists of Secondary strata. Between 
these and the central Tertiary beds is a belt of Plutonic and 
Metamorphic rocks, which is continued round the eastern, 
western, and part of the southern shores. On the E. it includes 
within it the greater portion of the main dividing range of 
mountains, though in places it is mingled with rocks exhibiting 
a stratified structure. On either side of this range is a wide strip 
of Palseozoie-tocks, which unite in Central Victoria, and abound 
with mineral and metalliferous wealth. Excellent coal is found 
in abundance at Newcastle, at the mouth of the Hunter River, 
and is exported thence to all parts of Australasia, India, China, 
Japan, and the Pacific ports of N. and S. America. Good coal 
IS also found on the Bulli River, New South Wales, and ne.ir 
Perth, in Western A. Many attempts have teen made to dis- 
cover paying seams of coal in Victoria, but without success. It 
is in metals, however, that A. is richest. Tlie resemblance be- 
tween the mat mountain chain of A. and the Ural Mountains, 
led Sir Roderick Murchison to express the belief, in 1845, that 
gold would be found there. In 1 85 1 his predictions were verified 
by the discovery of gold near Bathurst (q. v.), by Mr E, H. 
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Hargreaves, who had had gold-mining experience in California. 
In August of the same year gold was discovered at Ballarat 
(q. V.), and Clunes, in Victoria. During 1852 the gold export 
from Victoria reached its maximum, viz., 15,900,000. lu the 
‘early days* of the gold discovery the working consisted for the 
most part in washing the gold out of the alluvium, but in course 
of time these surface-deposits became in a large measure ex- 
hausted. Recourse was then had to the extraction of the precious 
metal from the quartz rock in which it was embedded, and from 
this time forward ijuartz-mining steadily rose, and alluvial min- 
ing as steadily declined in importance. In 1874 the dividends 
paid by quartz-mining companie.s in Victoria amounted to 
;£’8 o 6,999, while the dividends paid by companies engaged in 
alluvial mining amounted to only ;^45,o65, though, if the profits 
of imssociatcd enterprise were added to the latter, the dispro- 
portion would be considerably lessened. Quartz veins, or ‘ reefs,’ 
are now remuneratively worked at a depth of nearly 1000 feet 
The following shows the total export of gold from A. during 
1874:— 

Victoria, .... jf3,668,ooo 

New South Wales, . . , 1,083,000 

Queensland, .... 500,000 

South Australia (Northern Territory), say 50,000 


Tula!, 


5, 301,000 


Other metals are plentiful in A. Copper has been exported 
from South A. since 1844, when the once-famous Burra-Burra 
mine was discovered. It is now also exported from Queens- 
land, where some remarkably rich deposits have been found. 
One of these, discovered in 1874, yielded up to 98 per cent, of 
pure copper. There arc also a good many copper mines in 
operation in New South Wales. The value of the copper ex- 
ported from Australia in 1872 was ;£i,075,ooo, of which South 
A. produced 800, 000 worth, Queensland, 195,000, and New 
South Wales, ;^8o,ooo. Tin has been found over an enormous 
area in both New South Wales and Queensland, but these de- 
posits are not so largely w'orked as those of copper. In 1872 
New South Wales exported ;f49,ooo worth of tin, and Queens- 
land, ^120,000 worth. Silver, lead, iron, manganese, zinc, 
quicksilver, and other metals have been found in different parts 
of A., but are not extensively worked. Opals have been found 
in Queensland, and diamonds arc believed to exist in tlie same 
colony. 

Pastoral operations arc carried on upon a very large scale in 
A., wool being the staple product of the continent. The fol- 
lowing figures show the declared value of wool exported from, 
and ilie area of land under agricultural cultivalson in, each of 
the five colonies of the Australian continent in 1872 ; — 



Wool. 

Acres under 
Cultivalioiu 

Victoria, 

New South Wales, 

South Australia, .... 

Oueen.slaiid 

Western Australia, 

;C 5 » 738,638 

3 . 34 a. 9 t>o 

I. *73.565 

132,637 

964.996 

451 , 6.15 

1,164,846 

62,491 

53.340 

Total . 

jC* *.995.339 

9,700,208 j 


The following table shows the financial position in 1873 of cacli 
of the continental colonies, similar statistics relating to Tasmania 
and New Zealand being appended for convenience of compari- 
son: — 


Nah* A* Couw*. 

BiUmaicA 
PopuUtliiB 
»l «1 m« of 
ISM 

ttpvniii- rf 
lh7J 

RklA «f 
T«K)iion 
(i«i llikdof 
I'apiiiiliAa. 

rabliey>*b| 1 TsIsanT 
AuSUiltaa. 1 taunruftL 
ibTa. 1 U7». ^ 

▼■Im «f 
Xspnrt* Cot 
1878 

VIctori.'i, . . 
N. S. Wiilrs.. 
S. Auttralin, . 
QiieeiLsIiuid, . 
W. Ausuolia, 

Tasmania. . 
New Zealand, 


£ 

3.3»*.7J3 

917.H'i 

1,190,014 

134.8 V 

£ s. it. 

« 4 

8 9 4 

1 16 7 

4 0 8* 

3 2 7 

£ 1 £ 

t9.44S.7M »<.S3.1.85« 

10.843.41s si.cira,i88 

9,174,9110 3.839,810 

4,786,850 8,881,7*6 

3S.of« a97.,ia8 

£ 

»S.y»a.454 

>1.815,839 

4,587.859 

3>r,43,5n 

365,917 

i,7'.ti,475 

104.217 

956,^ 

9,460,918 

203,751 

1.5871030 

3 14 cl 

3 0 0 [ 

3 »8 ro} 

(30,2114.887 34,611.1*8 

1.477.600 1 1,107.167 

6.507, III 6,341,06a 

3S,5«3.87a 

693.556 

5.591,800 

Total. . . 

2,081,959 

1^.349,59* 

a 19 7 

38.369,598 . 41,979.357 

41.939.398 


Further and more detailed statistics will be found under the 
names of the respective colonies. 
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The Botany of A. possesses some marked characteristics. The 
most striking specimens of the Australian flora arc the trees be- 
longing to the genus Eucalyptus (q. v,). of which there are fully 
100 species. Tliey produce timber of the very best quality, though 
exceraingly hard when mature. A number of them also yield a 
gum-resip, and arc hence called 'gum trees 'by the colonists. 
The leading varieties are E. globulus (blue gum), E. giganiea 
(stringy bark), E. robusta (red gum), and E, amyg^ina (pepper- 
mint-tree). The two first sometimes attain a height of 300 feet, 
and the second an occasional girth of 60 or 70 feet. The acacias 
arc even more numerous in Australia than the Eucalypti, though 
less striking. The members of the Casuarina family (q. v.) are 
valued for their wood, and are very remarkable objects in Aus- 
tralian forest scenery, while the Banksias (q. v.) supply the 
clement of beauty which is lacking in the Casuarina. Ferns 
and heaths are abundant, and of many varieties. It is a note- 
worthy fact, in connection with the flora of Australia, that it is 
all evergreen, though some of the trees shed their bar^ instead 
of their leaves. 

The Zoology of A. is as peculiar as its botany. Its most 
marked feature is the abundance of marsupials (q. v.), chief 
among which may be mentioned the kangaroo (q. v.), opos- 
sum (q. v.), bandicoot (q. v.), and wombat (q. v.). The Aus- 
tralian opossum belongs to the natural order Phalangistida^ 
and must not be confounded with the true opossum of 
America, belonging to the natural order Dulelphida* That 
extraordinary creature the ornithoryncus (q. v.) is confined to 
Australia. The dingo (q. v.), or native wild dog, is not a mar- 
siipiad. See Tiiylacine and Dasyure. The Australian bush 
abounds with birds of every descni)tion and the gayest plumage 
— cockatoos, paroquets, lories, &c. The most remarkable arc 
the emu (q. v,), lyi’C-bird (q. v.), and bower-bird (q. v.). The 
coasts and rivers abound with fish, some of which constitute 
excellent food. Fishing for the pearls contained in the shells of 
the pearl-oyster {Avicula Margaritiferd) is extensively and very 
successfully carried on oflT the north- western and north-eastern 
coasts. See Western Austkai.ia, 

The aborigines of A. belong to the Papuan, Austral-negro, or 
Melanesian race. They rank very low in the scale of humanity, 
and fast disappear when brought into contact with civilisation. 
There are 40,000 Chinese in A., half of them being in Victoria. 
Polynesians are being introduced into Queensland, and Malays 
into the Northern Territory (South A.). 

The following is a summary of the main facts in Australian 
discovery and colonisation : — Cape York was' sighted bv the 
master of the Dutch vessel Duyfhen in March 1606. This is 
the earliest authenticated record of the discovery of A. by Euro- 
peans, though part of the north-western, the eastern, and part 
of the southern coasts are laid down in Portuguese charts dated 
1542, and now in the British Museum. The Spaniard Torres 
passed through the strait which now bears his name later in 1606. 
The Dutch sailed along the western coast in i6i6>i8, and dis- 
covered Cape l^ecuwiii in 1622. In 1642 Tasman (q« v.) dis- 
covered the Island of Tasmania (q. v. ), which he named Van 
Dieman's Laud. Captain Cook in 1770 first sighted the south- 
eastern coast at Point Hicks, and explored the whole of the E. 
coast up to Cape York. In 1798, Bass, a navy surgeon, disco- 
vered Bass Strait, and Flinders traced the line of the southern 
coast in the same year,- The first settlement was planted at 
Botany Bay (q. v.) in January 1788. The whole of A., together 
with T.'tsmania and New Zealand, was originally subject to New 
South Wales, but the various colonies became independent of 
the latter as follows : — Tasmania in 1825 ; Western A. in 1829 ; 
South A. in 1834; New Zealand in 1841 ; Victoria in 1851 ; 
and Queensland in 1S59. Among the many men who have won 
fame in the arduous and perilous field of Australian exploration, 
the names of Hume, Sturt, Leichhardt, Oxley, Eyre, Burke, Wills, 
Stuart, Gregory, and Forrest are honourably distinguished. 

Austra'sia, a Latinised form of the German Oester-reieh^ the 
name given in the time of the Merovingians to the East kingdom 
of the Franks, comprising Lorraine, Belgium, and the right bank 
of the Rhiitfr, and separated from Neustria (the West kingdom) 
by the Vosges, the Forest of Ardennes, and the MShs. Capital, 
Metz. Under Charlemagne it became the principal part of the 
Frankisli empire, and under liis successors, part of Germany. 
See Hagiieniu’s Jiistoire du Boyaume Mfrowngim cTAustrasie 
CPta2s,i«6t). 
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Aus'tria, Arohduchy of, the hereditary dominions of the 
bouse of Austria, and nucleus of the empire, lies on both sides 
of the Danube, and extends from Bavaria on the W. to Hungary 
on the ^ It consists of three crown-lands, or provinces of 
the empire — Lower and Upper Austria, on eitlier side of the 
river Ens, and the duchy of Salzburg. The chief towns are 
Vienna, Wiener Neustadt, Salzburg, Linz, and Ischl. Area, 
sq. miles; pop. (1869) 2,880,424. A. was originally a 
Markgrafenthum or border earldom of the Frankish empire, 
and was established by Charlemagne as a barrier against the 
Avars of Hungary. In 1156 it was raised to a duchy, and in 
1453 to its present dignity of an archduchy. 

Austria, Empire of, also known since 1868 by the ofhcial 
name of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, is next to Russia the 
largest country in Europe.. It is square and compact in form, 
and only approaches the sea in the S.W., where Dalmatia 
borders on the Adriatic Sea for about 1085 miles. Three great 
mountain chains traverse the empire in an almost continuous 
semicircle from its S.E. angle to the Swiss frontier; these are 
the Carpathians, Sudetes, and the Rhsetian and Noric Alps 
(q. V.). The Orlles Spilze, in the Tyrol, is by far the loftiest 
peak in A., rising to a height of 12,808 feet. In Hungary there 
are several large lakes, the most important being the Platten 
See, 3S2sq. miles in extent, and Neusiedler See (Ferto-Cava), 1 17 
sq. miles, both of which abound in fish. Several extensive plains 
occur, chiefly in the centre and S., the largest of which, the grc.it 
plain of Hungary, has an area of 21,000 sq. miles. This plain is 
watered by the Danube (q. v.), which has a course in A. of 849 
miles. Ulie chief feeders of the Danube are the Inn, Marcl^ 
I^b, Wa.ig, Neulra, Gran, Theiss, Drave, Save, Bega, anrl 
Temes. Other rivers rising in A., though «oon flowing out of 
it,arc the Elbe, the Adige, Vistula, and Dniester. Tlie climate 
is generally warm and liealthy, but it necessarily varies miicli 
over so wide an area ; the mean temperature is 10-5* C. at V'ienna. 
Tlie empire is divided into seventeen crown-land.s, or adminis- 
trative provinces, and a military frontier. The divisions, area, 
and population are as follows, according to the census of 31st 
December 1869 : — 


It' Crown-landi, 

Are.*! In 
Square Milet. 

Pop. In 1869. 

German Monarchy 



Lower Austn.i, .... 

7 f <’54 

*1990,708 

736,557 

Upper Austria. 

41^32 

Salzburg, 

..707 

153.150 

Styria, 

8,669 

*f»37.09O 

Carinihia, 

4»«>s 

3i7.'>94 

Uarniola, . . ... 

3.856 

466,334 

Illyria, or co.i&i dii^tricts, . 

3,084 

600,535 

Tyrol and Vorailberg. 

*».323 

20,000 

885,789 

Bohemia, 

5,140,544 

Moravia, 

87.583 

2,017,274 

Silesia, 

X.987 

5*3»3S* 

Galicia, . . ... 

Bukowina, 

30,308 

4.03s 

5,444,689 

513,404 

Dalmatia, 

Kingdom df H unwary : — 

4i95X 

456,961 

Hungary, 

877043 

**•633,162 

Transylvania, .... 

2X,ax6 

9,115.034 

CriwUu and Sl.ivuiuu, 

8,041 

x,t68,037 

Military Frontier, .... 

7,841 

S93,s»33 

Total, 

a4o»955 

3S1904.435 


The military frontier extends from Translyvania to the Adria- 
tic, and forms part of the N. boundary of Tmkey. According 
to the official returns of August 1874, the army of A., on the 
peace establishment, consists of 259,173 men, with a war con- 
tingent, raising it to 772,729. The navy comprised 47 steamers, 
with 87 light and 308 heavy guns. The pop. of A. is dense in tlie 

f lains of the S. and N. W,, but very sparse in the mountain regions, 
t embraces an immense variety of races, still preserving ilieir 
peculiarities of feature and language. In 1S70 tliere were 
16,219,000 Slaves, the predominant race, embracing the northern 
Czechs, Rttthenes, and Poles, and the southern Slovens, Serbs, 
Bulgarians, and Croats. Among other nationalities, the Ger- 
mans numbered 9,040,000, the Magyars, or Hungarians proper, 
<,431,000, the Riimans, whose name tells us that their language 
IS derived from that of ancient Rome, 3,456,00a There are 
also Gipsies, Jews, Armenians, and Russians. Of (his muced 
population 23,954,233 are Roman Catholics ; 3,941,796 Greco* 
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Roman Catholics; 3)050,830 Greeks not in union with the 
Church of Rome ; 3,570,9^ Protestants ; and 1,375,361 belong 
to the Jewish faith. There are 11 Roman Catholic archbishop- 
iics» end 57 bishoprics ; and there are about 300 abbeys, and 
over 500 convents in the empire. A. has seven universities 
(Vienna, Prague, Gratz, Innsbruck, Pesth, Cracow, and Lemberg), 
four of which are * German ' universities — that is, the lectures 
are delivered in the German language. In 1872 the University 
of Vienna had a staff of professors and teachers numbering 200, 
and 3881 students ; Pra^e had 97 professors and 1709 students ; 
Gratz, 70 professors and 926 students ; Innsbriick, 58 professors 
and 612 students. There are also seven technicad colleges, and 
many schools of science and art. The German system of educa- 
tion is modified here in some respects. There is a greater 
number of special or technical schools, and also of establish- 
ments where the pupils reside ; and both preliminary and higher 
education is in great part provided by the communes and the 
state. As in Germany, attendance at the * Volks- Schulen,’ or 
National Schools, is compulsory. 

The commef'ce of A. has been much retaidcd by the want of 
a sufficient means of communication. Its seaboard is not only 
barred off from the interior by high mountains, but the chidf 
rivers flow into other countries before entering the sea. In late 
years, however, the facilities of transit have been greatly im- 
proved. The entire length of railways in 1874 was 9583 miles, 
and some 4213 miles were being laid down. In the same 
year there were 27,408 miles of telegraph lines. Not less 
than 20,000 miles of highways have been constructed in the pre- 
sent century, the most remarkable of which are those over the 
Stelvio Pass, the Splugen, and the Semmering. Since the in- 
troduction of ste.*im the river navigation has greatly increased, 
the annual receipts of the Austrian Danube Steam Company 
alone amounting to over 700, 000. Except in Dalmatia, which 
is an isolated district, all customs boundaries within the empire 
have been abolished. The removal of these impediments has 
acted most beneficially on the commerce of A., which is for the 
most pait intenial, having its headquarters at Vienna, Linz, 
Prague, Lcmbeig, Pesth, Gratz^and Brody. The chief imports 
arc raw cotton, yarns, woollen goods, silk, sugar, dye-stuffs, and 
olivc-oil ; exports, corn, flour, cotton, and silk goods. Machinery 
and instruments were exported to the value of 1,146, 425 in 
1S74. The entire imports of merchandise in 1874 amounted to 
561,588, and of bullion /*!, 934, 926 ; exports, merchandise, 
^^45.225,710, bullion, / 1, 952*893, 

Fully three-fourths of A. is mountainoui| but the soil is fertile 
in many of the provinces ; and including pasture and forest, more 
tb.m five-sixths of the entire surface is productive. Although 
agriculture is still in a backward state, grain of all kinds is 
abundantly produced in Hungary, Bohemia, Moravia, Galicia, 
Silesia, and in other parts. Tn the mountain districts the 
products resemble those of Britain, and in the S. maize, 
millet, and mulberries are cultivated. In the Banat rice is 
grown ; tobacco is largely raised in Hungary ; Bohemia yields 
excellent hops ; and in Dalmatia oranges and lemons are pro- 
duced. The vine is cultivated in nearly all the provinces ; and 
the wine of Hungary, called Tokay, is equal to the finest wine of 
France. About 400 million gallons are produced annually, but 
only a small quantity is exported. 

In minerals A. is os rich as any country in Europe, its pro- 
duce amounting to about 9,000, 000 annually. For many cen- 
turies mining has been a principal occupation, and has been 
fostered by the state. Gold is found in largest quantity in 
Transylvania and silver in Hungary ; quicksilver occurs in 
both these provinces, as also in Styria and Carinthia. Cra- 
cow and Carinthia are most productive of zinc, and iron and 
copper are got in various provinces. Carinthia also contains 
extensive lead-mines. Tin is confined to Bohemia, and Hungary 
alone yields antimony. A considerable quantity of graphite, 
arsenic, and petroleum is also found. There is abundance of 
good marble and fine porcelain earth. The precious stones of 
A. are numerous, the most valuable being the Hungarian opal 
and Bohemian garnets. There are, besides, cornelians, agates, 
beryl, jasper, amytbyst, topa^ ruby, and sapphire. Im- 
mense deposits of coal exist, chiefly in Moravia and Bohemia, 
but this branch of mining is not yet much developed. Rock- 
salt abounds in Galicia, Transylvania, and Hungary, and there 
are large salt-works in the Tyrol and on the Adriatic , coasts, 
some 0? which are carried on by the state. There are over 1600 


mineral spnngs in A., many of wluch are noted, as those of 
Baden in Lower Austria. 

Many of the animals of A. are becoming rare, but in the Alps, 
Carpathians, and Dalmatia, brown bears, wolves, jackals, and 
lynxes, are still plentiful, and the chamois is sometimes found. 
The culture of silk is extensively carried on, chiefly in the Tyrol, 
and it results in the annual produce of about 300,000 silk cocoons 
Domestic animals are extensively reared in many parts of the 
monarchy. The state promotes horse-breeding by the establish- 
ment of * military studs,' and also encourages the breeding of 
sheep. Boliemia, Hungary, and Moravia yield the finest fleeces. 

manufacturing industry A. is making rapid progress. 

In ,1866 the imports amounted to 21, 138,215, in 1874 to 
; while the exports within the same period had 
increased from ;£^32,622, 530 to ;^45»225,7ia The chief manu- 
factures are silks, woollens, cottons, linen, twist, and iron goods. 
Bohemia is famous for its glass wares, and Vienna is the central 
market for articles of luxury. The state has a monopoly of the 
manufacture of tobacco, yielding nearly 6,000,000 annually. 
The chief seaports are Trieste, Kovigno, Liume, Zara, Ragusa, 
Cattaro, Spalatro, and Buccari. 

The farm of government is a monarchy, secured in the Haps- 
buig-Lothringcii dynasty, and the states of Bohemia and Hun- 
gary have the right to ap^int a new king in the event of the 
reigning house expiring. For the otlier parts of the empire the 
last sovereign can choose his successor, who must, however, be 
a Roman Catholic. Since 17th February 1867, the empire has 
been dualistic in form, embracing a German or Cisleithan state, 
called A< proper, and the Magyar or Transleithan kingdom of 
Hungary. These two divisions have distinct laws, and separate 
parliaments and governments, but are united in a common par- 
liament of 120 members, to which each returns an equal number 
of representatives. This body of Delegations, as it is called, ' 
exercises jurisdiction chiefly over foreign affairs, war, finance, 
and such other matters as affect the welfare of the whole mon- 
archy. The parliament of A. proper, called the Keichsrath (at 
Vienna), consists of an upper house of 175 members, and a lower 
house of 203. That of Hungary is the Reichshig (at Pesth), 
which has 410 higher and 438 lower representatives, and the 
ministry of which is responsible to the emperor. 

As to finance^ since the beginning of the prc.sent century the 
credit of A. has been more or less depreciated owing to the 
costly wars in which the country has been engaged. Inere are 
three distinct budgets, as there are three parliaments — ^viz., the 
Reichsrath, Reichstag, and Delegations — ^and in 1874 the total 
revenue was /“70. 566,059, and the expenditure /^75, 403,459. 
The entire debt of this monarchy in 1874 was /■333, 926, 906, 

The land forming the present Archduchy of A. (q. v.) was 
occupied in the earliest times by the Taurisci, vdio belonged to 
the Celtic family, who subsequently disappei^red before the 
Norici. In B,c. 14 the Norici were conquered by the Romans, 
who took possession of the land up to the Danube ; while the 
region north of that river up to the Bohemian and Moravian 
borders formed part of the territory of the Marcomanni and 
Quadi. A part of Lower Austria and Styria, with Carinthia and 
part of Carniola, belonged to the Roman municipium of Vindo- 
bona (Vienna), the capital of Pannonia. Gdrz was part of the 
Roman province of Illyricum, and Tyrol of R]ic;tia. But the 
irruptions of the barbarians obliterated these boundaries. Dur- 
ing the 5th and 6lh centuries, Boii, Vandals, Hcruli, Rugii, 
Goths, Huns, Longobards, and Avars dwelt in turn in the broad 
basin of the Danube ; but after 568, when the Longobards had 
pushed on into Italy, the river Ens formed the boundary between 
the German Bajuvarii (Bavarians) on the W, and the Avars on 
the£. Along tlie Mur, tiie Save, and the Drave, Slaves began to 
appear in the beginning of the 7th c. Aller the abolition of the 
ducal dignity in Bavaria by Charlemagne (788), llie Avars pushed 
across the Ens into the Ilavarian (now Frankish) territory, and 
their raids brought down upon them the heavy hand of the great 
Emperor, who in 791 hurled them back to the Raab, and united 
the conquered territory (from the Ens E. to the confluence of 
the Raab with tlie Danube) with the Frankish empire, under the 
title of the Avaric or East Mark (Marchia Orientalis^ or Austria), 
Charlemagne sent German colonists, chiefly Bavarians, into the 
new province, over which he set a Markgraf or border earl, 
while the Archbisliop of Salzburg had the superintendence of all 
ecclesiastical matters. After the treaty of Verdun (843), which 
broke up the huge Frankish empire of Charlemagne into France 
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and Germany, A. formed the eastern frontier of the German 
empire. But now a new Turanian race, the Magyars or Hun- 
garians, appeared on the scene, who repeated the incursions of 
the vanished Avars, and about 900 made themselves masters of 
the East Mark, which was first recovered to Germany by the 
Emperor Otho I., after the bloody fight at Augsburg in 955. 

Ill 983 the Kinperor appointed Leopold of Babenbcrgmarkgraf 
of A. He is memorable for his successful enterprises against the 
Magyars. T>uring the rule of his son, lleinricti L (994-1018), 
the name Ostirrichi {i.e . , Eastern kingdom) first appears in a docu- 
ment of the Emperor Otho III., of date 996. His nephew Ernst 
(1050-75) was a favourite of the Emperor Heinrich IV., who 
called him * the foremost and the truest prince of the empire/ and 
his land * the bulwark of the empire.* In 1 1 56 A. was raised to a 
duchy, declared to be indivisible, with the government hereditary 
in the eldest son of the Babenberg line, and not a fief of the empire, 
though subject to the laws of Uie empire. In 1246 the Baben- 
berg line became extinct, through the death of Friedrich, 'the 
Quarrelsome,* in battle with the Magyars. From 1246^0 1282 i 
there was what may be called an interreji^num marked by much 
confusion, the result of condicting ambitions ; but at last Otto- 
kar, son of the king of Bohemia, was chosen by the states of the 
duchy, and might liave established his dynasty had he not refused 
to acknowledge the election of .Rudolf of Hapsburg as Emperor 
of Germany, with whom he rashly involved himself in strife. 
He was slain at a battle on the Marchfcld, 26th August 1278, 
and in 1282 the emperor invested his own sons Albrecht and 
Kudolf with the hereditary possession of the duchies of A., 
Styria, and Carinlliia. 

With the Hapsburg dynasty, which continues to this day, the 
greatness of A. began. It is not necessary to go over the his* 
tory of the llimsburgs while they remained merely dukes of A. 
Albrecht left five sons, one of whom, Friedrich the Fair, was 
elected Emperor of Germany in 1314, but was forced to yield 
to a rival, Ludwig of Bavaria, in little more than a year. An- 
other of the brothers, Albrecht IL (died 1358), greatly increased 
the family possessions by marriage, obtaining among others the 
Burgundo-Kyburg lands in 1326. Of his four sons, Albrecht 
1 IL and Leopold are the most notable. I’he latter, who founded 
the Styrlan line, lost his life fighting against the Swiss at Sem- 
pach (1386). On the death of Albrecht Ilf. (1395) additional 
possessions were acquired by A, In 1404 Albrecht V. married 
the daughter of the i^mperor Sigismund, by which he acquired 
Bohemia and Hungary, and, as Albrecht II., became German 
emperor. The marriage of Maximilian I., in 1477, to Maria, 
daughter of Charles llie Bold, secured to the house of Hapsburg 
the possession of the Netherlands. Spain also became an Aus- 
trian possession (149C) by the marriage of Philip, son of Maxi- 
milian. Philip’s sun was Carlos I. of Spain, who became 
Gcrrnan emperor, under the title of Karl V., on the death of 
Maximilian 1 . in 1519. All the German hereditary possessions, 
except the Netherlands, were given up by Charles to nis brother, 
Ferdinand I. (q. v.), who in 1556 succeeded him in the imperial 
dignity. By Ins marriage with Anna, sister of the Hungarian 
King Louis II., who fell at the battle of Muhaez in 1526, Fer- 
dinand secured to A. the kingdoms of Hungary and Ilohemia, 
together with Moravia, Silesia, and Lausitz, which were subject 
to Bohemia. On the death of Ferdinand in 1564, the Austrian 
possessions were divided between his three sons, and not again 
united till 1619, under P^erdinand II. (q. v.). The attempt of 
Bohemia at this time to place the Elector Palatine, Friedrich V., 
leader of the Protestant union, on the throne, plunged the 
country into the Thirty Years' War (q. v.). By this war, the 
most tedious and terrible in the annals of A., the population of 
Bohemia was reduced from 3,000,000 to 780,000. It was soon 
after followed (i 701-13) by tlie Spanish War of Succession 
(q. V.), arising out of a struggle between Leopold II, and Louis 
XIV. of PYance for, the Spanish crown. By the peace of 
Utrecht (1713), concluded during the reign of Karl VI., the 
Netherlands, Milan, Mantua, Naples, and Sicily were secured 
to A. ; but the latter two of these possessions were surrendered 
to Don Carlos of Siwiin in 1737. On the demise of Karl VI., the 
male line of the Hapsburgs had died out, and the heirship to 
the throne was cl.aimcd by his daughter, Maria Theresa (q. v.^ 
wife of P'ranz Stephau, Duke of Lorraine. Sec Pragmatic 
Sanction. A fierce war ensued, in which Maria had only 
Hyland as nn ally, but her government was finally secured. 
Silesia, however, was conquered by Friedrich IT. of Prussia, and 
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subsequently a vigorous but unsuccessful attempt was made to 
recover it in the Seven Years' War (q. v.). The first partition 
of Poland (1772) added Galicia and Lodomeria to A. ; and in 
1777 Bukowina was ceded by the Sultan. The political changes 
begun by the empress were vigorously extended after her death 
(1780) by her son, Joseph II. Pie enacted many beneficial 
reforms, but his inconsiderate zeal stirred up rebellion in various 
parts of the empire. Joseph IT. died in 1790, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Leopold IL, Emperor of Germany, 
whose brief reign was marked by an alliance with Prussia against 
France, to which he was prompted by the fate of his sister, Marie 
Antoinette. In 1792 he was succeeded by his son, P'ranz II., 
against whom France declared war in the same year. A. was 
deprived of Lombardy and the Netherlands by the peace of 
Campo P'ormio (q. v.), receiving instead the Venetian territoiy. 
By the second partition of I*oland(i799) it acquired W. Galicia. 
The war with P'rance was resumed in 1799 by A. in alliance with 
Russia, and ended in the peace of Liineville. A. lost 42,000 sq. 
miles of territory by the peace of Vienna in 1S09, but for this com- 
pensation was given by the treaty of I'aris (1814). In 1 S04 Franz 
proclaimed himself hereditary emperor of A., with the title of 
Franz T., and two years later gave up the dignity of German empe- 
ror, held by the Ilapsburgs for five centuries. In 1832 P'ranz I. 
died, and left to his son, P'erdinand I., the task of carrying on 
an oppressive system of bureaucratic government, under which 
the nation was already growing restless. The French revolu- 
tion of 1848 was followed by an outbreak in Lombardy, Venice, 
Hungary, and A. pro[)cr. P'or a time the revolution was suc- 
cessful. Hungary was declared indci>cndcnt ; tlie royal troo-os 
were driven from Italy ; Vienna was held by the insurgents ; 
Venice tlirew in its lot with Sardinia; everywhere A. seemed 
breaking into pieces. After a time, however, the government, 
which had been surprised, began to grapi>lt* with the danger. 
Ferclinancl T. abdicated (December 2, 1848) in favour of his 
nephew, Franz Jose])h (q. v.). In 1849 a liberal c(mstiLution was 
proclaimed, new ministers were appointed, and some degree of 
satisfaction was restored among the more moderate parties. The 
i army in Italy was reinforced, and, under the command of Radetzky 
I (q. V.), soon regained possession of the country. 'I'he struggde 
I still raged fiercely in Hungary ; but pi J was procured from Russia, 

! and the rebellion was ultimately stamped out by overwhelming 
! number.,. "The Hungarian army, 25,000 strong, under Gdrgei 
I (q. V.), surrendered to the Russians on the 13th August 1849. 
i llcforc the end of the same year the Emperor of A, resumed his 
original power, tlie I’bcral constitution to which lie had con- 
sented under pressure w^as revoked on January i, 1852, and tlie 
ministers of Hungary and of the other provinces were declared 
responsible to the emperor alone. The old despotic system of 
government was reinstated, and the policy pursued towards Italy 
was insidious and threatening. Alarmed at the dangers by 
which she was environed, Sardinia began to prepare tar war 
(1859). A. demanded lier inst.ant disarmament, and, on this 
being refused, crossed the Ticino (April 29, 1S59) and began 
hostilities. France, as the ally of Sardinia, declared war on A. 
(3d May), and the Emperor Napoleon III. led the troops in 
person. In every engagement A. was beaten, and a treaty u'as 
finally concluded at Zurich by which Lombardy was ceded to 
Sardinia, and A. retained Venetia. Meanwhile between A. and 
Prussia the stnigglc which had been carried on for so many years 
for the leadership of the German Confederation began to assume 
a threatening aspect. An opportunity for deciding the question 
of supi^emacy was all that was wanted, and this was readily 
found in the disposition of the Danish territory. See Slesvig. 
In June 1866 war was declared against A. by Prussia in alliance 
with Italy, and in less than a month the decisive battle of Sadowa 
(q, V. ) brouglit about a peace (signed 23d August), by which A. 
ceded Venetia to Italy. Since the close of the war, however, 
A., though excluded from the German Confederation, has enjoyed 
prosperity and peace, and has only been temporarily disturbed 
by the political demands of the Slavic nationalities. The bipar- 
tite constitution of 1867 recognised the autonomy of the Ma^ar 
kingdom, which has since had a separate parliament, and laws 
and ministers of its own. The welfare of A. was still further 
promoted by the abolition in 1870 of the concordat entered into 
with Rome in 1855, and the consequent withdrawal of the Papal 
nuncia See the general histories of Malilath, Lichnowsky, and 
those of BUdinger (from the 13th c. to 1858), Springer (1803 to 65), 
Helfert (1848 to 69), and the Archiv fiir Osterr. Cesehichte (vohu 
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i.-xUv, 1848-71), also F. Schmitt’s SiatisHk des Oesterrekhischen 
Kaiserstaais (Wien, 1873). 

Auteu’U, a of Parts, formerly a village, at the entrance 

to the Bois de Boulogne, and within the fortifications. From 
the days of Moli^re it has been a favourite residence of authors. 

Au^en'tic (Gr. auihtntikos^ vouched for), a term applied to 
a writing the contents of which are true, and thus opposed to 
that whicli is false. A distinction has been made by biblical 
scholars between A» and genuine : the former implying that the 
statements made are true and authoritative ; the latter, that the 
book has been written by tlie person whose name it bears. The 
distinction is arbitrary. 

Autoc’racy (Gr. autoknUeia^ lit. self-masteiy, but used even 
in classical times to denote absolute or arbitrary power), the 
name given to that form of government in which the sovereign 
is absolute. Among European potentates the Emperor of Russia 
alone is styled autocrat, his authority being subjected to no con- 
stitutional control. Ill the Kantean philosophy A. is used in its 
primary sense of self-masiery^ ?>., the subjection of a man’s lower 
nature to his reason. 

Au'tO da (Port, ‘act of faith the Spanish form is Auto 
de Fe\ the public reading of the sentences pronounced by the 
Inquisition on heretics, at which the culprits themselves were 
present ; if absent or dead, they were represented by their effigies 
or bones. When an execution was to take place, a procession 
was held, generally on a Sunday between Whitsunday and 
Advent, the Dominicans leading with the flag of the Inquisition, 
the condemned following, and ecclesiastics bringing up the rear. 
A blow on the breast from an officer of the Inquisition gave 
the condemned over to the secular arm, and in a few hours after- 
wards the sentence was carried into clTect. On May 21, 1559, 
thirty-one persons were burnt at Valladolid, and twenty-four at 
Seville on 24111 September following. The last A. is said to 
have taken ])lace about the middle of the iStli c. Napoleon 
abolished the tribunal in i8o8; its suppression was conflrmed 
by the Cortes in 1S13 ; it was leiiistated in 1814 by Ferdinand 
VII., and again abolished in 1820; yet in 1826 a schoolmaster 
named Ripoll was executed at Valencia, on a charge of Deism, 
under the forms of an A. 

AuTograph (Gr. autographon^ what is written wdtii one’s 
own haml, and so the opposite of aponraphon, or copy), at first 
denoted a writing of any kind, any MS. executed by the author 
himself, but about the middle of the 18th c. came to acquire its 
present restricted meaning. The passion for collections of auto- 
graphs arose in France about the end of the idth c., and tlie 
earliest great collection was made by I^oraenic de Bricnne (died 
163S). From France it spread to England, and thence to Ger- 
many in the i8ih c. The autographs of eminent individuals are 
now articles of commerce, their value depending on their scarcity, 
and on the eminence of the writers. The interest attaching to 
them is personal, there being an impression that character is 
indicated by penmanship. But this is true only to a certain 
extent, for the hand of the scholar is frequently fashioned in 
imitation of his teacher’s. From Richard 1 1 , downwards, there 
is an unbroken .series of aulo^aplis of the sovereigns of England, 
of which facsimiles were given by John Gough Nichols in a 
w'ork in folio (I.ond. 1829). France and Germany are particu- 
larly rich in collections of autographs. 

Autol’youB, a Greek astronomer, bom at Pitanc, in iEoIia, 
and flourished about the middle of the 4th c., author of treatises 
on the revolving spheres, and on the rising and setting of the 
fixed stars, printed at Stra.sbourg in 1572. They show that A. 
was ignorant of spherical trigonometry. 

Autom’aton (Gr. au/os, self, and maa, to move, or rather to 
strive after, as if possessing volition), a machine so contrived as 
to imitate the actions of animals. There are many records of 
such in past times, as the flying pigeon of Archytas of Tarentum, 
the speaking head of Albertus Magnus, the flying eagle of Regio- 
montanus, and others, but their existence is not supported by 
satisfactory evidence. During the 18th c., however, Vaucanson, 
a Frenchman, exhibited several ingenious automata, a flute- 
player, a’flageolet-player, and a most perfect imitation in form 
and behaviour of a duck. In 1809 Maelzel produced a trum- 
peter, which played a selection of French and Austrian tunes 


and marches. The chess-player of Kempclen, long regaided 
as the most perfect of automata, is now a solved mystery, a 
crippled Russian officer having been hid in the interior. In 
1845 Mr Clark of Bridgewater exhibited an A. Latin versifier, 
which he himself described ns ‘neither more nor less than a 
practical illustration of the law of evolution.* Besides these, 
there have been numerous other ingenious, but almost useless, 
contrivances imitating more or less the action of living animals. 
Of more practical inventions may be mentioned calculating 
machines, and automata for setting up type. 

Auton'omy (Gr. autommia^ self-government, or rather self- 
legislation) is the condition of a stale or corporation which legis- 
lates for itself, and manages its own government. In the 
Kantean ethics A. denotes (he sovereignty of the pure reason, 
when a man is a law to himself, and thus enjoys perfect liberty. 

Autum'nal Fever, a name given in some parts of America 
to enteric or typhoid fever. It is sometimes also called Fall 
fetter. •Both of these terms indicate the fact that this fever is 
iisn.ally most prevalent in autumn, or the fall of the year. See 
Enteric Fever, Typhoid Fever. 

Autun', a town in the department of SaOne-et-Loire (Bur> 
gundy), France, on the Ferona, 179 miles S.E. of Paris. It is 
the seat of a bishop, and has a cathedral of the nth and I2lh 
centuries. 1 alleyrand among olliers was bishop of A. Its 
manufactures are serge, carpets, cotton - velvet, leather, and 
paper. A. is the ancient Bibracte, the capital of the iEdui, and 
was made a Roman colony under Augustus, and named Augusto- 
dunum, of which its present name is an abbreviation. In 731 
the Saracens burned it, and in 888 it was partly destroyed by 
the Normans. The town contains many Roman remains. Pop. 
(1872) 9729. 

Auvergne', a former province of France, nearly correspond- 
ing to the modem departments of Cantal and Puy-de-Dome 
(q. V.). It is a mountainous region, diversified with valleys fruit- 
ful in corn and wine, and is watered by the Allier and Dordogne, 
and their numerous branches. The hills are of volcanic origin, 
and are rich in iron, lead, copper, antimony, coal, and mineral 
springs. Some of the chief heights are Cantal (6093), Mont- 
d’Or (6188), and Puy-de-D6me (4806). Tlie name A. is derived 
from the Arverni (‘Highlanders ;* Celt- Ar Fearann^ the high 
country), who under Vercingclorix stubbornly defended tbeir 
rugged fastnesses against Caesar, but were finally blent with the 
Frankish conquerors of Gaul. Tlic modern Auvergnese furnish 
Paris with industrious and honest workmen, as the Highlands 
of Scotland do Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


Anxerre' (anc. Autissiodvritm\ capital of ;he deimrlment of 
Yonne, France, on the river Yonne, 90 milc i S.E. of Pari.«iby 
rail. The district, of which the atmosphere is very salubrious, 
produces much wine. The cathedral of St Etienne, the choir 
of which dates from 1216, is in the Flamboyant style, and has 
fine windows of stained glass, of the 13th c. Its crypt, as well 
as that of the church of St Germain, is much admired. A bou- 
levard surrounds the town on three sides. It has excellent edu- 
cational institutions, and a valuable public library. 'J'he chief 
trade is in wine, but there rre manufactures of woollen cloths, 
hosiery, earthenware, and leather, and timber and charcoal are 
exported. A. gives its name to a light Burgundy wine. Pop, 
(1872) 12,919. 

Auxiliary Screw. See Si’kkw Propeller. 

Auxiliary Verbs. Sec Vi:kjjs. 


A'va or Kava, the name given by the Polynesians to the 
root or rhizome of Macropiper mcthysticutny formerly called Piper 
methystimm^ a plant belonging (o the order Pipcracese. It lias 
narcotic propei ties, and is used in cases of rheumatism and other 
complaints. An intoxicating beverage is also prepared from it, 
which the natives partake of before engaging in any religious 
rite. It is largely drunk in Fiji, and when taken in excess pro- 
duces various skin diseases. Another beverage of a similar 
kind is prepared from a diflerent plant, which, according to Dr 
Seemann, has tlie flavour of soap-suds combined with jalap and 
magnesia. 'J'he approved method of preparing A. is to chew the 
root, and thus .extract the juice. It has a sootliing effect when 
partaken of in the raw stale, hut when fermented it becomes in- 
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toxicating. A. leaves are, in some of the South Sea Islands, 
chewed with the areca-nut, in place of those of the betel-pepper* 
See Areca and Betel. 

Ava, like Amarapura (q. v.), is only the ruin of what was 
several times the capital of Jhirmah, and stands on the Irawaddy, 
oppo&itc the once lamous city of Tsah-gyne. It consisted of an 
inner and outer city, both strongly fortified, and was built at a 
bend of the river, being surrounded on the land side by a deep 
ditch or fosse. Crumbling walls, ruined pagodas, desolate streets 
lined with grand old tamarind and mango trees, are all that is 
now, however, left of what was long the capital of Burmah in 
its palmy days. 

Av'alancheB are large masses of snow or ice which are pre- 
cipitated from high mountains into the valleys beneath. There 
arc four kinds distinguished : Drift A.^ produced by the action 
of the wind on snow rendered loose and powdery by the frost ; 
Rolling A., when a detached piece of snow rolls down the 
steep, gaining in size and impetus as it descends ; SluRng^ A,, 
when gravity overcomes the force of adhesion, and the mass 
slides down the incline like a landslip ; Glacial A», when masses 
of frozen snow and ice are loosened oy the heat of summer, and 
precipitated into the plains below. 

^ Avall'on, a town in the department of Yonne, France, on the 
river Cousin, 26 miles S.K. of Auxerre, with a curious old church. 
The district produces corn and wine, and has rich pasture grounds. 
There are paper and woollen manufactures, distilleries and tan- 
neries. A., the Gallic Adallo, a city of the Aldui, suffered fre- 
quently from sack and pillage from the 8th to the l6th c. Pop. 
(1S72) 5029. 

Avan'turine, a variety of quartz found in different parts of 
Europe and Asia, and much used in the manufacture of Imitation 
gems. It reflects light with great brilliancy. 

Ava'ri, a people of Eastern origin, belonging probably to 
the Uralo- Altaian branch of the Turanian family, and allied to 
films and Magyars. They first appear in the regions nortli 
of the Caucasus, Ijetween the Don and the Caspian Sea. 
About the middle of the 6th c. they settled in Dacia, helped the 
[^ongobards to destroy the kingdom of the Gepidse, and by the 
cloise of the .same century had made themselves masters of Pan- 
nonia. Still later they conquered Dalmatia, made destructive 
forays as far W, as Thuringia, and even penetrated into Italy. 
The Slavic nations N. and S, of the Danube were for a time 
compelled to acknowledge their authority, but in 640 A.D. the 
A. were driven out of Dalmatia. Subdued by Charlemagne in 
796, soon after completely crushed by the Moravians, they vanish 
from history early in the 9th c. The A. of the Caucasus, a 
people of llcsghian stock, are in no way related to the ancient 
A. of Pannonia. 

Avast', a nautical term, used on board ship to express an 
order or command, generally a command to stop tlie particular 
operation going on at the moment, e,g., ‘avast heaving;’ but 
it also enters into the phraseology of seamen in many ways for 
which it is not easy to find an equivalent in ordinary English, 
e.g.f ‘avast there,* either ‘hold your tongue,' or ‘get out of the 
I way.* 

Avatar', a Sanscrit word used to denote the ‘descent ’ of a 
Hindu deity on earth in some visible form, and therefore con- 
veying a similar idea to what is expressed by the term incama- 
lion in Christian theology. Its rhetorical use in English is 
inaccurate. The sudden appearance of a great thinker, states- 
man, priest, or warrior, is not an A. 

Avatcli'a, a spacious bay on the E. coast of Kamchatka, 
into which flow the rivers A. and Paratounka, The city of 
Petropaulovsk lies on the bay, and 20 miles N. there is a volcanic 
mountain called A., 9055 feet high. 

Av'ebury, or Ab'ury, a village of Wiltshire, on the Ken- 
net, a small branch of the Tliames, 25 miles N. of Salisbury, is 
notable for ])ossessing the largest stone circle in Europe. TTiis 
circle, popularly assumed to have been a Dniidftal temple, 
consists of one hundred large blocks of stone, placed on end, 
forming. a circle 470 yards in diameter. It is bounded by a 
deep ditch and an embankment, and encloses two small circles 
of similar character. The stones are oblong in shape, from 5 
*30 


to 20 feet high, and from 3 to 12 thidc. This ancient work is 
approached by two avenues, each upwards of a mile long, and 
defined by a double range of stones similar to those of the temple 
itself. Although it has long the belief that these stonc- 
circles were associated with Druidical worship, there is a lack of 
evidence to warrant any positive belief on the point The first 
to broach the ‘ Druidical ’ theory was Dr Stukeley in his Sionc^ 
henge and A duty, 22 uio Tetnples restored to the British Druids 
(1740). In the neighbourhood of A. there are many curious 
barrows, cromlechs, and other monuments of antiquity. 

Avei'ro, or Bragan^a Novo, a seaport in tlie province 
of Beira, Portugal, 33 miles S. of Oporto, on a lagoon at the 
mouth of the Vouga. It was a famous trading place in the i6lh 
c., is still the seat of a bishop, and has some trade in oil, wine, 
sea-salt, and oranges ; but its situation is unhealtliy. Pop. 4600. 

Avell'a, the Malifera Abdla of Virgil, so called from the 
abundance of its apples, an ancient Italian town in the province 
of Avellino, 20 miles E.N.E. of Naples, with many remains of 
antiquity. Pop. of commune, 5228. 

Avelli'no, the capital of a province of the same name in S. 
Italy, lies at the base of Monte Vergine, on which stands the 
monastery founded 1119, by St Guglielmo da Vercelli, on the 
site of a temple of Cylxile. Its chief manufactures are woollens, 
paper, and macaroni ; and it has some trade in com and hazel- 
nuts. A. was visited by earthquakes in 1694, 1731, and 1805. 
Near it is the Val dc Gargano, where, in 320 B.C., the Samniies 
captured an entire Roman army. The old Abellinum^ a town 
of the llispini, a Samnite people, lay at a little distance from 
the present town, but was destroyed by the I.ombards. Pop. 

13.446. 

A've Mari'a, the commencement of an invocation to the 
Virgin Mary, used by Roman Catholics, and taken from the 
salutation of Gabriel (Luke i. 28). It was enlarged by U rban 
IV. in 1261, and the form now in use was completed and sanc- 
tioned by Pius V. in 150S. The A. M. is generally recited after 
the Pater Noster. The name A. M. is applied, in Italy, the 
ringing of bells about half an hour after sunset as a summons 
to prayer, though it is elsewhere also termed Angelus, Readers 
of Byro“* Don yuanmli remember the exquisite use of this 
application of the term (canto 3, st. cii.-ciii.). The small beads 
of the rosary are termed Avc Marias, because by these the Aves 
are reckoned. 

<1 

Ave'na, a genus of grasses. See Oat. 

Avenger of Blood. See Blood, Avenger of. 

Av'ens, the common name for Gcum (q. v.). 

Aventi'nuB, Johannes, a German historian, was bom at 
Abensberg, Bavaria, in 1466. 1 1 is proper name vras Thurmayr 

or Turmair, but he is better known as Aventinus from his birth- 
place, the Aventinum of the Romans. A. studied first at Ingol- 
stadt, and then at Paris, where he graduated ; taught publicly 
at Cracow and Vienna, and in 1512 became tutor to the son 
of the Duke of Bavaria. From the first edition of his Annales 
Bojorum (ITistoiw of Bavaria), published in 1554 (later ed. 1710), 
twenty years after his death, the editor Ziegler had excised 
numerous passages depreciatory of the Church of Rome, which 
vrere restored by Cisner in I5fo. A. wrote also the Chronicon 
Bavaria (1522), and a life of the Emperor Henry IV,, now very 
rare. He died at Regensburg, January 9, 1534. See the 
Biographies of Wiedemann (Freising, 1858) andDiUmar (Nordl. 
1862). 

Av'erage is a quantity intermediate to other quantities, so 
that the sum total oMts excesses above those which arc less, is the 
same as the sum total of its defects from tliose which are greater, 
and is found by dividing the sum of the quantities by the number 
of quantities. 

Average, in maritime contracts and in insurance has several 
meanings. It means the compensation due by tlic underwriter 
when there is a partial loss of anything insured, as when goods 
are partly lost or injured. This is called * Particular A.* When 
the captain of a ship throws goods overboard under distress, 
this loss is brought into what is called ‘ General A. ; ' that is, the 
loss is allotted proportionally to all concerned in ship, freight, 
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or cargo. The insurer of each owner, if he have any, must com- 
pensate him. ' Particular A.' is the term applied to the liability 
which the underwriters come under on specified ahicles. The 
term is plainly an incorrect one. The allotment of such ex- 
pense as extra wages, pilotage, is called * Petty A.’ * Average 
bond ' is a deed which those liable to General A. usually execute, 
to empower an arbiter to value and allot tlie loss. 

Avex^nuo (Gr. Aomos\ now Lago d*Avcmo, a small circular 
lake in the crater of an extinct volcano, about a mile and a 
half in circumference. It lies between Cumse, Puteoli, and 
Bairn, and was said to give off mephitic vapours destructive of 
animal life. Hence probably its Greek name, which signifies 
‘without birds.* Homer makes it the entrance to the lower 
world, and here were placed the grove of Hecate and tlie grotto 
of the Cumseon sybiL 

Aver'hoes, or Averrhoea, a Gnecised or Latinised form 
of the Arabic or Jbn-Roshd^ is the name of an illustrious 
Moorish physician and philosopher, bom at Cordova, according 
to El Ansari, in 1 1 20. He belonged to a very good family of An- 
dalusia. His grandfather, AbuUWalid-Mohammed Ibn-Roshd, 
tlie Cadi of Cordova, was a distinguished jurisconsult, and A. 
resolved to follow the same profession. He studied theology, 
jurisprudence, medicine, and philosophy under the best masters, 
and was inlimale with men who were the leaders of scientific 
thought in Spain in the I2th c. Meanwhile great political 
changes w^ere taking place in the country. The dynasty of the 
Almoravitles (q. v.) was, in I130, violently replaced by that of 
the Almohadcs (q. v.), and a new impetus was given to literature 
and science. The Sultan Yusuf (1163-84) was a great friend 
of A., and conferred on him high honours; but his successor, 
A 1 Mansur (1184-99), though lor a time extremely friendly, 
V as essentially a religious fanatic, and finally lent his car to the 
groundless accusations of a malignant orthodoxy. A. was 
banished from Coidova, and died at Morocco I2lh December 
1198. It is difficult to understand in what his heresy consisted. 
As told by the Arab historians, it is enveloped in vague and 
puerile circuinstantialities, bi^t according to Ibn-Abi-Oceibia, 
the real cause was the hatred of the Mohammedan priesthood to 
the culture of philosophy and the study of the ancients. This is 
somewhat confirmed by the fact that A. did not suffer alone. 
A general pcrseaition raged ; everywhere philosophers, physi- 
cians, poets, &c., were in danger, and before the close of the cen- 
tury the light of scientific genius in Southern Spain had gone out. 
A.’s writfngs arc numerous, and embr:|pe almost eveiy sub- 
ject of human knowledge. According to a MS, in the Escu- 
lial, there are nearly eighty, most of which treat of philosophy, 
medicine, and the kindicd sciences. Some are known only by 
Latin or Hebrew translations, others remain unedited. Of the 
former, the most valuable, and those that exercised the greatest 
influence upon the philosophy of Latin Christendom in the 
middle ages, were his commentaries and paraphrases upon Aris- 
totle, of which a Latin version was published at Venice in ii 
vols. 1552-53. See Renan's AverroHs et rAverrowne (Par, 
1852). 

Aver'rhoa, a genus of plants belonging to the order Oxali- 
dacea. See Caiu\.mvola. 

Aver'sa, a town in the province of Caserta, S. Italy, midway 
between Naples and Capua. It lies in a delightful district of 
vineyards and orange-groves, is the see of a bishop, and has a 
cathedral. The Normans built A. in 1029, on land granted by 
Duke Sergius of Naples, In 1345 Andreas of Hungary was 
murdered here, with the connivance of his wife, Joanna L of 
Naples. Near to A. is the site of the old Oscan Atella. See 
ATiiLLANiE. Pop. 15,902. 

AVes. See Ornithology. 

Avey'ron, a d^arlment of France, in the basin of the 
Garonne, with the highlands of Auvergne on the N., and on the 
W. the Cevennes, by the offsets of wluch it is traversed. Two- 
thirds of the surface are cultivated, and yield.com, rye, jpotat-^, 
fruit, and tniffles ; the rest affords excellent pasturage for cattle, 

r its, and sheep. Its cheese is famed. The department 
watered by the A, Lot, Tam, and other feeders of the 
Garonne. It is rich in iron, coal, lead, zinc, copper, antimony, 
and vitrol ; and besides mining, there is much cotton-spinning, 
tanning, and carpet-weaving. Rhodez is the chief town. Area, 


3402 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 402,474.— The river A, 90 miles 
long, rises near Severac-le-Chillcau, flows W. to Montauban, 
where it joins the Tom, a branch of the Garonne. 

Avezza'no, a town in the province of Aquila, S. Italy, 22 
miles S. of Aquila, lies on the via Vateria, and is a possession of 
the Barberini family. Lake Fucino, from whicn numerous 
marbles with inscriptions have been recovered, is about n^^le 
distant These marbles ore carefully preserved in the churches 
of the town. Pop. 5146. 

Av'iary (l^t aviarium, from avis a bird), a place for keeping 
birds. Aviaries are of different kinds and sizes, from the domes- 
tic cage up to the extensive arrangements seen in zoological 
gardens. When the birds belong to warm regions, the aviaries 
are generally in connection with hotliouses for the purpose of 
artificially regulating the temperature ; if natives of temperate 
climes, the open garden is enough. The enclosure of caca bird 
is usually covered with netting. 

Avfcenn'a, a Latinised form of Ibn-Sina, the name of a 
famous Eastern physician and philosopher, bom (according to 
Ibn-Khallikan) in 980, in the neighbourhood of Bokhara, to 
which city his parents removed while A was still young. At 
Bokhara he commenced his studies, and exhibited a wonderful 
recocity, acquiring, at an incredibly early age, a competent 
nowledge of the Koran, of arithmetic and algebra, of tlie cate- 
gories of Aristotle, the elements of Euclid, and jurisprudence. 
At sbctccn he applied himself with ardour to the study of natural 
philosophy and medicine, and with the aid of the commentary 
of Abu-Nasr Alfarabi, mastered the logic and metaphysics of 
Aristotle. At twenty-one he wrote an Encyclopaedia of the 
sciences, and not long after gave public lectures on logic and the 
Almagest of Ptolemy. Ilis fame as a scholar and physician pro- 
cured for him in turn the patronage of the rulers of Khorassan, 
Khowaresm, and Hamadan. He passed the last fourteen years 
of his life at the court of the Emir of Ispahan, where he wrote the 
greater part of his works on logic, metaphysics, astronomy, 
and geometry. Pie died at Hamadan in 1037, liis end having, 
it is said, been hastened by indulgences unbecoming a philosopher, 
hcncc the proverb, that his philosophy could not give him wis- 
dom, nor his medicine health. The writings of A. number more 
than a hundred. His principal work, KUab-d^kanuni^fd^ Ttbbi 
(Book of the Canon of Medicine), was printed in Arabic at 
Rome in 1593^ in 4 vols. folio. It is selected for the most 
part from the works of the Greek physicians, and was long in 
great repute. Several translations were made into Hebrew, one 
of which, attributed to the Rabbi Nathan Amathi, was published 
at Naples in 1^491, in 3 vols. fol. Latin tran.slations are vciv 
common ; there were at least fourteen before the end of the 1 5ln 
c,, the earliest was by Gerardus Cremoncusis, i revised and cor- 
rected edition of which, with notes, was printed at Venice in 
1595* ii^ 2 metaphysical writing, and his 

numerous contributions to physical science, were highly prized, 
and found many editors ; but a large number of his works have 
never been edited, and the MSS. are scattered over the great 
libraries of Europe. Geschickte der ArahUchen 

Aertte und Naturfarscher (1840). 

Avicezmla, a genus of Dicotyledonous trees and shrubs 
belonging to the order Verbenacese (q. v.). They grow in 
swampy estuaries in tropical countries, and are called white 
mangroves. A. tomentosa is used for tanning in Rio, and its 
ashes are employed for cleaning cotton cloth in India, The bark 
of A. nitida is used for tanning in the W. Indies. In New Zea- 
land a resinous substance got from A. resinifera is eaten. 

Avic'ula, a genus of Lamellibranchiate Mollusca, forming 
the type of tlie family Aviculida^ in which the shell is inequi-valve 
oblique, and fixed by a byssus or * beard ; ' the hinge is toothless, 
the mantle-lobes free, the posterior adductor muscle being larger 
than the anterior ; the foot is of small size. The genus is re- 
presented by the Aviculm, by the Pinna ox ‘wing-shells,' and by 
the pearl-oysters {Avicula or Mdeagnna MargariUfera)^ &c. 

Aviglia'no, a town in the province of Basilicata, S. Italy, 
10 miles N. W. of Potenza, with a collegiate church. There are 
rich pasture Lands in the neighbourhood| on which a celebrated 
breed of cattle is reared. Fop. 9236. 

Av'ignon, the chief city of the department of Vaucluse, in 
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the S.E. of France, on the left bank of the Rhone, and a station 
on the railway from Lyon to Marseille, has a population (1872) 
of 27,409. It is an archiepiscopal see, and its ecclesiastical struc- 
tures are numerous and imposing. The most celebrated are 
Za Chapelle ties Dorns, containing the mausoleum of Pope John 
XXII., which is considered a masterpiece of the l6th c., the papal 
castle, a singular structure of vast size and diverse arcliitecture, 
the*hurch of St Peter, and tliat of the Coeleslines. The city 
is rich in valuable collections, classic and medimval. ^ At one 
time A. possessed a university, but it was abolished in 1794, 
after having existed nearly five centuries. The vicinity is plea- 
sant ; the district produces grain, fruits, and wine, and there are 
manufactures of silics, muslins, calicos, tanneries, brass and iron- 
foundries. From 1305 to 1377 A. was the residence of seven 
occupants of St Peter's cliair, as well as of some anti-popes. 
Two ecclesiastical councils were held here (1326 and 1337). It 
was at A- that Petrarch first saw Laura, and her tomb is in the 
Franciscan church. — A. the Avenio Cavarum of the Romans, 
first became a possession of the French crown in 1226, l|ttt was 
sold to Pope clement VI. for 80,000 gold florins. 

Av'ila, the capital of a province of the same name, Old 
Castile, Spain, on the Adaja, 53 miles N.W. of Madrid. 
It is the see of a bishop-sulTragan, with a grand cathedral, 
and a university. Though now much decayed, it was formerly 
one of the richest cities in S^iain. The nobles of Old Castile 
met at A, in 1465 for the purpose of raising Alfonso V. to the 
throne ; and here also assembled the Third Estate or Holy 
League in 1520, at which almost every city of Castile was repre- 
Bcntvd. A. was the birthplace of the voluminous pedant Alfonso 
Tostado dc Madrigal, created bishop of A. in 1449, and of *our 
seraphic mother, the holy Teresa, spouse of Jesus,* who was made 
lady-patroness of Spain by Philip HI., and was canonised by 
Oregory XV. in 1622. The town aljounds in rich sculpture. 
Po[). 6.120. 

Avila Y Zuiliga, Don Luiz de, a !M)anish soldier and 
historian about 1490, bom at Placcncia, Extremadura. He 
was appointed ambassador from Cliarles V. to Popes Paul IV. 
and Pius IV,, and engaged in the war waged by Cliarles in 
1546-47, against the princes of the league of Scfimaik'ald, of 
which he wrote a graphic account under the title Commmtarios 
de la Guerra de Aletnafla, hecha por Catlos, 5 1546^ I 5 t 7 » It 

was first printed in Spain iu 1547, then at Amsterdam in 1550, 
turned into Italian (Vcn. 1548) by the author himself, and luis 
been repe.al,edly translated into French and German. 

Avila, Gil Gonzalez de, a learned Jesuit, author of many 
historical works, was born at Avila, Old Castile, in 1577, and died 
April 25, 165S. The most valuable are his Ilisforia de la Vida 
y ii echos del Key Don Jlenritiue III, de Caj/z/fo (Madr. 1638); 
Jlistoria de la Vida y Ilechos del Afonarca Don Felipe JIZ ; 
Historia de Salamanca {Salam. 1S06) ; and Teatro Eclesiastico 
ue la primitiva Iglcsia de las Indias Occidentales (2 vols. Madr. 
1649-56). 

Aviles', an ancient town in the province of Oviedo, Spain, 19 
miles N. by W. of Oviedo, at the mouth of a navigable branch 
of the Aviles. Co]iper and coal are found in the vicinity, and 
there are manufactures of glass and earthenware. The original 
charter granted by Alonzo VII. in 1135 is still preserved in the 
municipal arcliivcs. Pop. 7400. 

Aviz', a Portuguese order of knighthood, instituted, like the 
Spanish order of Calatrava, to resist and quell the Moors. It 
dates from the reign (i 185-1211) of Sanciio, second King of 
Portugal, and still exists as an order of merit. 

Avoca'do Pear, the name given to the fruit of Persea 
gratissima, a tree l)elonging to the order Lauracese (q. v.). It is 
common in tropical America and the West Indian Islands, where 
the fruit is highly esteemed. The pulp has a buttery taste, and 
is generally caleu with spice, or pepper and salt. An excellent 
oil for burning is expressed from the pulp, and a black dye is 
obtained from the seeds. The frait has also been called alliga- 
tor pear, vegetable marrow, and midshipman's batter. 

Avooet' {Eecurvirosfra\ a genus of Grallatorial or Wadmg 
bird.s, distlisguished by the ^ongated bill, which is curved 
upwards at the tip. The legs are elongated, and the toes are 
more fully webbed tlian in the majority of true wading birds. 
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The average len^h of the British species (R. avocetta) is about 
eighteen inches, the plumage being coloured white and black. If 
is now comparatively rare in 
England, but was formerly 
common in marshes and fens. 

It occurs also in Europe, Asia, 
and S. Africa. In the Ame- 
rican A. (^. Americana), the 
bill is less airvcd than in the 
British species. The wings in 
both species are well deve- 
loped. Other species inhabit 
N. America, India, and Aus- 
tralia. 

Avoid'ance is a term of 
English ecclesiastical law, sig- 
nifying tliat a benefice is 
vacant* 

Avoi/dupoi's, or Aver- Avoert. 

dupois, usually said to be 

derived from the French avoir du pois, to have weight, but, con- 
sidering the older form of the word, the verb from which it comes 
is probably not avoir, but the middle-age Latin verb averare 
(obsolete French averer, to aver or verify), is the system of 
weights used in this country for all goods, except the precious 
metals and medicines. The ton contains 20 hundredweights 
(cwt.), 80 quarters (qr.), and 2240 pounds (lb.) ; the pound con- 
tains 16 ounces (oz.), 256 drams (dr.), and 7000 grains (gr.)Troy. 
A stone, which is in extensive use, is 14 lbs., or half a quarter. 
In New York, and some other American districts, the cwt. con- 
tains only 100 lbs., and the ton 2000 lbs. 

Av'on, a Celtic word signifying a river. The Welsh form 
is Afon; the Manx, Aon; the Gaelic, Abhainn (pron. Avain), 
The root is seen in the Sansk. Ap or Ab, water. See Aa. A, 
is the name of many streams in EngKiiul and Scollaiul, and 
enters into the composition of many words denoting streams in 
every Celtic country in Europe. Of the British Avons, the first 
in point of fame is the Warwickshire A., which rises in North- 
am])ton 5 hirc, and flows, mainly in a south-westerly direction, 
through the counties of Warwick and Worcester, past Rugby, 
Warwick Stratford, and Evesham, till it joins the Severn at 
Tcwkest.ary, after a course of 100 miles. Two other Avons in 
England merit notice, one of which, in the lower part of its 
course, forms the boundary between Gloucester and Somerset, 
and after passing Bath and Bristol, disch.argcs itself into llie 
Bristol Channel below the latter city ; the other, rising in the 
Wiltshire Downs, flows S. through Salisbury Plain and the 
W. side of Hampshire, past Amesbiiry and Salisbury, entering 
the English Channel at Christ Church. The Welsh Avons are 
vc^ small, and so are the Scotch, the largest lieing the Lanark- 
shire A., which rises on the borders of Ayrshire, and flows N.E. 
past Strathavon, joining the Clyde at Hamilton. 

Avranches', a town in the department of Manchc, France, 
55 miles S.W. of Caen, near the mouth of the Seez, which enters 
the Bay of Monl St Michel. It has some trade in hemp, flax, 
lace, bricks, cider, and sea-salt, anil possesses a museum, botani- 
cal garden, and public library of 25,000 volumes and 200 manu- 
scripts, A. is a favourite resort of English families. Pop, 
(1872) 7324. A. is the old Ingena of the Gallic Abrincatm, 
who have given name to the modem town. It was the scat of 
a bishop from the 6th c. to 1791, was fortified by Charle- 
magne as a frontier defence against the Celts of Brittany, and 
under Lanfranc (q. v.) became a great school of philosophy. 
In the Hundred Years* War between France and England, it 
was repeatedly taken by both parties, and suffered a similar 
fortune in the i6th c. during the Huguenot wars. Its fine 
cathedral, ruined during the revolution of 17S9, had to be taken 
down in 1799 for safety, A stone on which Henry II. of Eng- 
land is said to have knelt to receive absolution from the papal 
legate is still preserved. 

Awe, Zioch. (Gael. Abh, the water), next to Loch Lomond, 
the largest lake in Scotland, lies in the heart of Aigyleshire, 
overshadowed by lofty mountains. It is about 24 miles long, 
from a mile to 1^ miles broad, and extends N.E. and S.W, Its 
surface, which seldom freezes, lies loS feet above the sea. At 
its N.W. end are many picturesque islands, on one of whi^ 
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. (Fraocheilean) are thexuins of a castle built in the reign of Alex- 
ander III. llere also, on a peninsula, stands Kilchum Castle 
(Gael. ChaoU-ehuirn^ * the narrow cairn '), built in 1440, and 
garrisoned by royid troops till 1745. The river A., 7 miles long, 
connects the lake in the N. with Loch Etive, an arm of the sea. • 
Near the point where the river issues is the grand ‘Pass of A.,* 
or Pass of Brander, above which Ben Cruachan rises to a height 
of 3669 feet Loch A. abounds in salmon and trout, its chief 
feeders are the Orchy and Strae, and anglers can now hnd excel- 
lent quarters at the inn of Port-Soiiachan. 

Awn, or Aristet the name given to the beard of com (oat), 
or any such slender process. Examples of it are also seen in 
barley, rye, and bearded wheat. 

Axe, a form of Exe (Cymric, Vysg^ Latinised into Isca^ thence 
Exe or Ax), the name of two small English streams, one of which 
rises on the southern slope of the Mendip Hills, not far from Wells, 
and flows N.W. into the Bristol Channel, near Weston-super- 
Mare ; the other has its origin on the sides of the Dorsetshire 
Downs, and flows S. through the eastern border of Devonshire, 
past Axminster, into Lyme Bay, on the English Channel. 

Ax'el, or Ab'salon, Archbishop of Lund, one of the great 
promoters of Christian civilisation in the N. of Europe, was bom 
at Finnestoe, in the isle of Zealand , in 1128. Tie was a kinsman 
of Waldcmar, afterwards King of Denmark, and on his return 
from Paris, whither he had gone to complete his studies, he was 
made Bishop of Roskilde, and a member of the king’s council. 
A., thcjugh a churcliman, was also a strong patriot, and the 
Noi*sc fire burned in his blood. He cliased the WendisI: pirates 
from the Danish coasts, and forced them to accept Christianity 
in the isle of Riigen, after burning the temple of their god Svan- 
tovil at Arkona. In 1178 he became Archbishop of Lund. A 
fortress which he erected on the Sound as a defence against the 
Baltic pirates was the origin of Copenhagen. A. eneigetically 
defended against the German emperor the rights of the King of 
Denmark over the Baltic provinces wrested from the Wends, and 
extended Danish authority over Mecklenburg and Esthonia. 
The code of Waldemar was partly hi& work. A. was no less 
diligent in the affairs of the church than in those of the state. 
Me reformed the ‘rules ’ of the Danish monasteries. Literature 
is also indebted to him. It was at the request of A. that Saxo- 
Grammaticus (q. v.) wrote his valuable History of Denmark; 
and he is also believed to be tlie person who ordered the monks 
of Soroc to draw up the annals of the kingdom. ITe died in 
1201. See E&tmp’s Absalon considered as a Hero^ a Statesman^ 
and a Bishop (Soroe, 1856). 

Axe'stone, a hard greenish-coloured stone, considered a 
variety of nephrite (q. v.), or jade. It is so named because the 
New Zealanders, and the inhabitants of other islands in the S. 
Pacific, fashion it into axes and other weapons. 

Axliolme Isle, a flat fertile tract in the N. of Lincolnshire, 
formerly a ‘river island,’ completely encircled by the rivers Trent, 
Don, Tome, and Vicardyke. It is 18 miles long, about 5 broad ; 
contains seven parishes, also two market towns, Crowle and Ep- 
wortb, and abounds with gypsum and beds of peat. It was a 
marsh till 1634, when it was drained by Cornelius Vermuyden, a 
Dutchman, at a cost of ;^5G,ocx). Many Dutch and French 
Protestants having settled here, a tedious lawsuit (1691) estab- 
lished their right to 2868 acres, the original residents receiving 
10,532. The name is a hybrid, the first syllable being the Celtic 
Ax^ ‘water,* and the second the Danish holm^ ‘an island.* To 
this, ‘ Isle * has been superfluously added in later times. 

in botany, is applied to the angle formed between the 
axis and any organ that grows from it ; for example, buds are 
formed in the A. of leaves. 

AsdlPa is the amipit. When the arm is extended at the 
shoulder-joint, the A. is a pyramidal space, tlie apex of which is 
situated between the clavicle and first rib, while the base is formed 
by the skin. ^ It contains a laige quantity of loose areolar tissue, 
fat, lymphatic glands, the axillary arteiy, veins, and numerous 
nerves. It is frequently the seat of abscesses and tumours. 

AxPnoxnancy (Gr. axini^ an axe ; and nianieia^ divination), 
a Greek mode of divination, by which a guilty person was pointed 
out by the motion of an axe balanced on a pole, or by that of an 
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agate put on a heated axe-blade. He was deemed the criminal 
at the recital of whose name the axe moved. See Divination. 

Axiom (Gr. ascidma, lit., what is thought fit ; hence what 
should be accepted), a term used in scientific inquiry to denote 
what is already assumed as the basis of demonstration ; and 
in mathematics is specifically applied to what is or seems to 1 m a 
self-evident proposition. Geometry is based by Euclid on a Tew 
axioms, or common notions, the truth of which is admitted as 
soon as^ the terms in which they are expressed are understood, 
and which could not be made plainer by any attempted demon- 
stration. The distinction, now accepted, between postulates and 
axioms, viz., that the former are assumed problems, end tlie latter 
assumed tlieorems, does not exist in Euclid. It was first adopted 
by Simson, but the author is unknown. Axioms, though uni- 
versally received, are not necessary truths. 

AjcIb, in geometry, is an arbitrary straight line which is con- 
venienl^for reference with respect to any motion or other phe- 
nomenon. Thus we have axes of rotation, co-ordinates, polar- 
ization, inertia, &c. We have the magnetic A., the axes of a 
crystal, the A of a lens and of a telescope, &c. For further in- 
formation, the reader is referred to the special articles. 

Axis is the second vertebra, and forms a pivot on which the 
atlas and head rotate. 'ITie body of the vertebra supports the 
odontoid process which passes through the posterior part of the 
ring of the alias. This process is kept in position by a poweiful 
transverse ligament, while too great an extent of rotation is pre- 
vented by the action of two small ligaments passing from tlie 
occipital bone to the odontoid process termed the check liga- 
ments. Fracture of the odontoid process of the A causes instant 
death, by pressure on the medulla oblongata., 

Axis, in botany, is applied to the stem and root, or any centre 
round which leaves or other organs are arranged ; thus tne stem 
is called the ascending the root the descending and the 
stem on which the flowers are developed, the floral A. 

Ax'minster, a town in Devonshire, on the Axe, 25 miles S. 
of Taunton. It has some manufactures of drup;gcts and woollens, 
and was formerly famed for its carpets, but tins industry has been 
removed to Wilton. A. is said to have been founded by King 
iEthelstan in 937, and has a very old church. Po|). (1871) 2861. 

Ax'mouih, a fibhing-village in Devonshire, at the mouth of 
tlie Axe, near which, in 1839, occuired an extraordinary landslip, 
forming a chasm nearly a mile long, 200 feet wide, and 250 deep. 
It resulted from the action of the sea on the greensand strata of 
which the coast consists. ^ 

Ax'olotl, a genus of Urodda^ or ‘ Tailed * Amphibians, found 
in Mexican lakes, possessing four limbs, the front pair each 
liaving four, and the hinder five toes. The Mexican A {Siredon 
pisciforme) is the best-known form. It is a perennihranehiate 
amphibian, retaining the external gills or branchim of early life 
throughout its entire existence, and possessing lungs in addition 
to these brancliix. Tlie gills appear as three external fringe-likc 
processes borne on each side of the neck. In confinement, the 
Axolotls may lose their gills ; one species — Siredon lichenoides 
of Western America — exemplifying this clrnnge. Iliese animals 
possess dorsal and caudal or tail fins. They average 8 or 9 inches 
in length, and are eaten in Mexico. 

Ax'um (anc. Auxume) in the province of Tigr^, Abyssinia, 
formerly the capital of the Ethiopian empire of A, which 
included Abyssinia, and portions of S.W. Arabia. The empire 
formed the southern boundary to the power of Rome, com- 
manded the commerce of the Red Sea, traded with India. 
Greek philosophy and Christianity were introduced from Egypt, 
the first bishop being Frumentius, and A contained probably the 
first Christian community in Abyssinia. A incurrea the enmity 
of the Arabs in the 6th c. by interfering on behalf of the Arabian 
Christians, the result of which was a succession of contests, 
which culminated in its fall, and the dissolution of the empire. 
The modem A. is a place of from 2000 to 3000 inhabitants, and 
is rich in remains of antiquity, obelisks, altars, catacombs, tablets, 
inscriptions, &c. It is even yet a holy city for Abyssinian 
Christians, where all feuds must cease. 

Ayaciioh'o, the capital of a department of the same name, 
Peru, famous as the place where tne Colombian and Peruvian 
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IlUies defeated the Spanish forces,^ 9th December 1824, and so 
ended the Spanish rule on the continent of America. The battle 
field is called Zff Puerta de los Muertos (‘The Gate of the Dead*). 
T*hc town of A, has 24 churches, and carries on considerable 
trade. Pop. 28,000. 

Ayala, Ferdo Lopez de, Spanish historian and poet, bom 
in Murcia 1332. A cadet of one of the best Castilian families, 
he filled hiirh' offices of state under four successive monarclis. In 


PedrOf Don ilmrique //. , Don Juan y Don Henrique IIJ, 
(2 vols. Madr. 1779-80), is the hrst Spanish work in which a 
philosophical review of events, and not a mere simple narra- 
tive of facts, is attempted. His poem, El Rimado de Falacio 
(‘Rhymes of the Court *), is a satirical poem, in which for the 
first time the popular early ballad form is abandoned, and a more 
modern style of composition attempted. A. was also pie first 
translator of Livy into Spanish. 

Ayamon'te, a fortified town in Spain, province of Huelva, 
on an acclivity near the mouth of the Guadiana, where it sepa- 
rates Spain from Portugal. Fishing is the principal industry. 
lioat-buiUling and lacemaking, formerly largely engaged in, have 
much fallen off, and there arc unimportant manufactures of soap 
and earthenware. Pop. 5500. 

Aye- Aye {Cheiromys AIadagascariensis\ a Quadrumanous 
mammal or monkey, belonging to the Streftsirhine (‘twisted- 
nostrils ’) section of the Quadrumana 
‘ (n- v-X *tnd found exclusively in Mada- 

^ ^ gascar. The nostrils are curved, and 

placed at the extremity of the nose, 
'rhis animal resembles a large squirrel, 
the tail being bushy. No canine teeth 
exist, the molars and incisors being 
widely separated, and the latter teeth 
growing tliroughout life as in Rodentia. 
All the feet have five toes, but the thumb 
is hardly opposaide to the other fingers, 
flic Idnd toe being opposable. The 
middle finger is as long as the ring 
finger, and the second toe is terminated 
^ claw-like nail. The ears are 
large. 'J’he A. is of nocturnal habits, 
and fcotls on insects and fruits, 

' * Ayesh'ali, the favourite wife of Mo- 

Ayc-A>c. hammed, to whom she was married 

when only nine years old, was bom in 
610 or 61 1 A.D.^ As she was the only one of the Prophet’s wives 
who was a virgin, her father’s name was changed from Abdallah 
to Abu-llckr, ‘the father of the virgin.’ In his last illness Mo- 
hammed had himself carried to her house, where he died in her 
arms. An accusation of adultery having been brought against her, 
Mohammed composed the twenty-fourth chapter of the Koran to 
demonstrate her purity, and declared that every calumniator de- 
served eternal damnation. After the assas.sination of Othman, 
she opposed the accession of AH, who had at first believed in her 
guilt. Ali, however, defeated her troops, took herself prisoner, 
but dismissed her with' permission to reside anywhere in Arabia 
she pleased, as long os she kept aloof from affairs of state. As 
a prophetess, her interpretations of the Koran were authoritative. 
She died at Medina in 677 a.d. 

Aylezlsury, a town in Buckinghamshire, to the S. of the 
Thame, 40 miles N.W, of London by rail. It overlooks the 
picturesque vale of A., through which a rivulet flows to the 
Thame. 'J'he occupations are chiefly agricultural, but there arc 
1 also strawplait, * bone-lace,* and silk manufactures. The rearing 
I of ducks for the London Christmas market is largely carried on. 

( A, was a stronghold of llie Britons, and was not taken by the 
Saxons till 571, when it was called Aegiesfyrig, perhaps In 
honour of EigU, the hero-archer. It sends two members to par- 
liament. Pop. (1872) 28,760. 

AyloiSb, 8ir Joseph, a meritorious English antiquary, was 
bom aV>out 1708, near Framfield, Sussex. In 1731 he was 
chosen a fellow of the Royal Society ; in 1732 a fellow of the 
I Society of Antiquaries, and ultimately vice-president. He was 
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one of three commissioners appointed for the preservation of the 
papers in the new State-Paper Office, on its establishment in 
1763. In 1772 he printed Calendars of the Ancient Charters, 
&c., in the Tower of London, and also edited Leland’s Collee- 
tanea (9 vols.), Hearne’s Curious Discourses^ && At his death, 
f9th April 1781, he was engaged on a work on Sepulchral 
Monuments^ afterwards completed by Gough. 

Ay'mon, the surname of Alard, Richard, Guiscard, and 
Renaud, sons of Aymon, Count of Dordogne, fitvourile heroes 
of the chivalric literature of the middle ages. Their exploits 
are mainly mythical, forming part of the marvels attributed to 
Charlemagne and his followers. Huon de Villtneuve, a French 
poet, who flourished in the reign of Philippe Auguste, makes 
them the heroes of a novel, Les ^iatre Fils Aymon, and Ariosto’s 
Roland treats chiefly of the adventures of Renaud, traditionally 
the bravest of the brothers. Ticck*s well-known work on the 
exploits of the brothers, and of tlieir horse Bayard, is drawn 
apparently from a different source. 

Ayo'ra, a town in Valencia, Spain, 50 miles S.W. of Valen- 
cia, on the river A. Husbandry and the manufacture of oil are 
the chief industries. The ruins of an old castle crown the sum- 
mit of a hill in the vicinity. Pop. 5412. 

Ayr, the capital of Ayrshire, on the left bank of the A., 33 
miles S.S.W. of Glasgow. 'J'he river is spanned by the ‘ Auld 
Brig* and ‘New Brig’ celebrated by Bunis. The town is 
ancient, its charter, granted by William the Lyon, dating from 
about 1202. During the wars of Kd\vard 1 . it was (acco’ding 
to Blind Harry) tlie scene of some of Wallace’s earliest exj.loits, 
but no earlier Scottish writer associates the hero with the olace. 
The modern towa is clean and well-built, and many handsome 
villas have been erected to the S. and W. A. cxiiorts annually 
about 200,000 tons of coal, and the trade will be uiucli increased 
when the wet dock, at present in course of cousi ruction, and 
estimated to cost 140,000, is completed. I*op., including 
Newton-upon-Ayr (1871), 17,954. A., in conjunction with 

Campbelton, Irvine, luverary, and Oban, sends a memlier to 
parliament. The town and the county receive their name from 
the river A., a name which is probably a survival from the old 
times of the Strathclyde Britons, signilymg in Cymric ‘the gentle 
watc- 

Ayr'shire, a maritime county in the S.W. of Scotland, area 
1149 sq. miles. The surface undulates, reaching no great eleva- 
tion except in the S. and S.E., which arc soinew'hat mountainous, 
while there arc a few hills on the N. The principal rivers, all 
short, are the Ayr and the Doon, traversing the centre of the 
county, the Girvan and Stinchar the S., and the Irvine and 
Ganiock the N. Coal has been long worked extensively and 
profitably, freestone and limestone aboumi, and there are rich 
beds of ironstone. The soil on the coast is sandy, clayey in the 
interior, and on the E. there are extensive moorlands. Agri- 
culture is in a flourishing condition, and the farms, generally 
small, are in a high state of cultivation. Dairy-husbandry pre- 
vails Dunlop cheese being still deservedly famous, though 
cheese-making by the Cheddar process is carried on to a large 
extent ; and A. milch- cows are unsurpassed for dairy purposes. 
In 1874 there were 311,529 acres in crop or pasture. Woollen 
and cotton manufactures, ironworks, and engineering, are carried 
on largely at Kilmarnock. There are cotton- works at Catrine, 
and there is a pottery at Cumnock. Extensive ironworks have 
been erected at Muirkirk, Kilwinning, Dairy, Ardeer, liurlford, 
and DalmeUinglon. Fancy woodwork, in the shape of snuff- 
boxes, card-cases, &c., employs numerous hands in Mauchline and 
Old Cumnock. Anciently A. was divided into Carrick, S, of 
the Doon ; Kyle, between tbe Doon and the Irvine ; and Cun- 
ningham, N. of the Irvine. The district between the Ayr and the 
Doon was sometimes called Kylc-Stewart. Pop. (1871 ) 200,809. 
A. returns two meml>ers to parliament, one for N. A., and 
one for S. A. The chief towns are, Ayr, Kilmarnock, Irvine^ 
Ardrossaii, Maybole, and Largs. A. is famous for its struggles 
and sufferings for the Covenant. 

Ayrshire Cattle. The characteristics of these cattle are a 
plentiful flow of milk, varying from twenty-four to thirty- four quarts 
daily. The head of a pure Ayrshire should be broad, gradually 
tapering downwards to the nostrils, which should be expanded, 
and dark. The colour of the animals varies much, from whiter 
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with light-brown and yellow patches, to dark-brown with white 
spots, and from orange to dark-brown with marled flecks. 
The bntter- colour, other things being equal, is preferred. The 
eye should be full, the shape wedge-like, the shoulders being the 
thin edg& Thence to the tail the body should gradually deepen 
to the loins, and width across the backbones is essential to sus- 
tain the udder, which is the most important point in this breed. 
The udder should be so distended as to fill out the whole 
space between the hind legs, and tapering thence towards the 
belly. The legs should be straight, tapering gradually. The 
horns should curve slightly upwards. Tail long and bushy. 
Bulls should be broader in shoulders, deeper round the heart 
than cows, and rounder in the quarters. The milk given by 
Ayrshires is much esteemed, and is mostly devoted to cheese- 
making. 

Ay'tou, Sir Robert, poet, bom at Kinaldie, Fifeshirc, 
1570 ; studied at St Andrews, and graduated there in 1588 ; and 
completed his studies in France. He held in succession impor- 
tant positions in the courts of James I. and Charles I. His 
poems are written in pure and elegant English, and Bums lias 
paraphrased several of them, one of which at least he has not 
improved. A. seems to have been an accomplished scholar, as 
he wrote verses in Greek, I.atin, and French. He enjoyed tiic 
friendship of the wits of his day, among others of Ben Jonson. 
He died at Whiteliall in March 1638. poems have appeared 
in part in several publications. I'en are to be found in Watson's 
Collection of Scottish Poems (1706-11). His I^atin poems are 
given in Jotmstoii’s Deltcia Poetarum Scolorum, i. 40, el seq.; and 
a collected edition of his poems was edited by Dr Charles Rogers, 
from a MS. in his possession and other authentic sources (Edinb. 
1844). 

Aytotin, William Edmondstoune, poet and humourist, 
was l)orn at Edinburgh 1813, studied there, and .subsequently iu 
Germany. He was called to the Scottish bar in 1S40, was 
appointed professor of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in 1845, and Sheriff of Orloiey and Shet- 
land in 1852. A. is Joint author with nieodore Martin of a 
volume of clever i)ar(idies and humornus pieces called the Bon 
Canltier Puliads (1854), and of a volume of tmnslations of 
Goethe’s minor poems (Lond, 1859) ; and in 1S49 he published 
the work on which his reputation as a poet rc&*s — Lays of the 
Scottish CavalierSf and other Poems. Firmilian^ a Spasmodic 
Trai^edy^ a caricature of the school of poets of whom Bailey, 
Dobell, and Alexander Smith were the^hief representatives, 
was published in 1854, and liot/izucll iu 1856. Not the least 
valuable of his works is his Ballads of Scotland (2 vols. EdinK 
1858). A was one of the brightest journalists of his day. Of 
his tales, published in Blackivooil^ of which he was long a valued 
contributor, the best known for their broad and robust humour 
are The Glenmutchkin Pailway, and I/ow 2 Became a Yeoman, 
His professorial lectures were a scries of admirable readings, 
remarkable for their graceful and picturesque style. His latest 
work was a novel entitled Norman Sinclair (Edinb. 1861). A. 
died at Edinburgh, August 4, 1865. See Memoir of TV. E. A., 
by Tlieodore Martin (Edinb. 1867). 

AyantamiexL^to, the name given in Spain to the municipal 
council, or governing body of towns. During the long wars with 
the Moors, when it was necessary for each town to hold itself 
constantly prepared to resist sudden attack, the A. rose to great 
influence and power. During the last three centuries its 
influence and efliciency flourished or waned wdth the vicissitudes ! 
of the national liberty. By a statute of 1837, the A. is declared 
a body freely elected by the iJcople, presided over by the alcalde, 
and liaving full control of niunicipal affairs — police, taxes, local 
funds, &C. A subsecnient Act (1840), whicl proposed to deprive 
the A of all political power, led to insurre«;tion, and the expul- 
sion of the queen, Maria Christina ; but in 1844 an Act similar 
in its provisions was passed. 

Azadiraoh’ta Indioa, an Indian tree belonp:ing to the order 
Mdiacece, An acrid oil is obtained from its fruit, which is used 
in India for burning as well as for dyeing cotton. Its bark is 
a tonic, and its root has been used as a vermifuge. 

Azalea, a genus of shrubby plants belonging to the order 
Emcacece, or Heath family. Many of them liavc showy, sweet- 
scented flowers, and bear a general resemblarce to Rliodolcn- 


drons (q. v.). There are about twenty-five species, natives oi 
N. America and Asia. A.ponliea is a yellow-Aowered, flagrant 
species, found in tlie countnes around Uie Black Sea, and being 
quite hardy in Britain, is common in gardens. It possesses dan- 
gerous narcotic qualities, which poison cattle and sheep which 
chance to eat it. It has been stated that it was from the flowers 
of this plant that * the bees of Fontus collected the honey that 

t iroduced the extraordinary symptoms of poisoning described as 
lavii^ attacked the Greek soldiers in the famous retreat of the 
Ten Ihousand. Xenophon says that after eating it the men 
fell stupified in all directions, so that the camp looked like a 
battlefield covered with corpses.* A. Jndica is a beautiful ip^en- 
house shrub when in flower ; there are several varieties ot it, of 
various tints of colour. A. f^ocumbens is a small trailing secies 
found on the Scotch mountains, as wxU as on the Alps of (Antral 
Europe and in N. America. 

Azegllo, Massimo Taparelli, Marcbese d’, a cclc* 
brated writer, artist, and slate.sman of Italy, was born at Turin 
in 179^ His father, of a noble family of Fiedmont, having gone 
as ambassador to Rome, A. , when fourteen years old, followed 
him* He devoted himself with much enthusiasm to the study 
of painting, music, and belles-lettres, but his studies were cut 
short by his being appointed an officer in the Piedmontese 
cavalry. Still his passion for art and literature continued una- 
bated, and the severity of his studies was so great that he fell 
seriously ill, and was obliged to leave the army. On his reco- 
very, he proved himself to be more than an amateur in the fine 
arts, for his picture representing the Origtn of the Sforsa Family 
is reckoned a masterpiece. Italian ]>olitics also engaged liis 
earnest attention ; and his novels Eltote Fin (wiosco (1831), and 
Nicolo di Lapi (1841), did much to fire the national spirit of 
Italy. A. is undei'stood to have had an influence in determining 
Fio Nono in favour of that liberal policy that marked the begin- 
nii^ of his pontifical rule, and it was at this period he published 
his important pamphlets on the Laws of the Press, the Emanci- 
pation of the Jews, &c. In 1848 he marched from Rome at the 
head of the Papal troops charged to co operate with Charles 
Albert against the Austrians. He commanded a legion at the 
battle of V’icenza, where he was somewhat severely wounded. 
In 1849, after the battle of Novara, Victor Emanuele made him 
President oi the Cabinet. At the close of the war in i8i;q he 
received the temporary office of Military Commissioner ]t!xtra- 
ordinary for the Roman States. In these high offices the influ- 
ence of A. was always exerted in an unsellish and patriotic 
spirit; and on his retirement his advice — ever temperate, bu* 
never weak — continued to !>e of infinite benefit to his country. 
He died 15th January 1866. His first wife was a daughter of 
Manzoni. Ilis Memoirs appeared in 1867 (Genn. transl. 1869) ; 
and his PoliUcal Correspondence (1847- 65) was published by 
Rendu in 1866, See Ratti’s Vila e AJeriti di hi. A. (1868). 

Azerbijan.' (anc. Media Atropatent), a fertile province in the 
N. of Persia, bordering on Turkish Kurdistan on the W., and 
on Russia on the N., intersected by many mountain ranges rising 
from 7000 to 9000 feet high. It yields rice, wheat, barley, maize, 
flax, hemp, cotton, safl'ron, and tobacco; iron, lead, copper, 
sulphur, salt, and saltpetre arc found ; and the chief manufactures 
are velvet, silk stuffs, woi.<ll'ns, and leather. Many camels, 
horses, cattle, and .sheep are reared. The Largest rivers are Aras 
or Araxes, the Kara Su, the Kizil-Uzen, and several others 
which fall into the Unimiyah, the largest salt lake in Fensia, 
The alternations of temperature are extreme, but the climate is 
healthy. Tabriz (q. v.) is the capital. I'he highest peak in the 
province is Savalan, 13, coo feet, .and on ihe N. W, frontier rises 
Mount Ararat. Area, 30,000 st|. miles; pop. estimated at 
900,000, 

Azimabad', or Tirow’li, a fortified town of Sirhind, India, 
9 miles N. W. of Kunial, with a spacious caravanserai within an 
embattled wall, and surrounded by a ditch to which water can 
at any time be admitted. Pop. some 6000. 

Azimghur' or Azim’s Fort, a town in a district of the same 
name, N.W. Provinces, division of Benares, India, on the Tons, 
a branch of the Gogra, 109 miles N. W. of Allahabad. The 
river, which is navigable, is here crossed by a bridge of boats. 
During the mutiny the sepoys revolted at A., and on July 18, 
1857, on engagement with a small English force took place, in 
w'hich nearly 200 rebels were slain. Pop., apart from tne garri- 
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•on {1872), 14,543. The districtof A. is 2550 sq. miles in extent, 
with a pop, in 1872 of i,53i,4io« chiefly emplc^red m the maiuf 
iaeture of cotton and sillL 

Azimuth of a heavenly body, is the an^lar distance of that 
point on the horizon directly under the body from the N. or S. 
point of the horizoiL The word is probably a corruption of the 
Arabic assumUt, signifying the way^ path, tract, or quarter, 
Ihe A. circle is a circle aU of whose points have the same A., 
that is, a vertical circle. 

Az'incourt. See Ag'incourt. 

Azores' (Port. Ilhas A f ores, ue,, *hawk islands,* called also 
Ilhas Teruiras), a cluster of nine islands in the N, Atlantic, 
between 36® 50' and 39* 50' N. lat., and 24“ 30' and 31“ 20' W. 
long., about &o miles W. of Portugal, of which kingdom they 
form a ijrovince, not a dependency. Their names arc : St Mary, 
St Michael, Terceira, Gracioso, St Jorgo, Pico, Fayal, Flores, 
and Corvo. Their tptal area is 999 miles, the pop.^(i87i) 
258,933, and the capital Angra, in Tcrccim. The islands are 
volcanic, and much loss of life and property has been occasioned 
by eruptions, especially by that of May 1808. The islands are in 
general mountainous, the highest elevation i^Pico Alto), which is 
ui Pico, being 7613 feet. The soil is fertile, and produces abun> 
dantly vines, oranges, and lemons ; and wheat, Judian>com, and 
pulse are exported in considerable quantities. There is also 
some export trade in coarse linens, corn, cheese, and salted meat. 
The purity and mildness of the climate attract many persons 
affected with pulmonary complaints. That the A. were known 
to the Carthaginians is proved by the I'tinic coins found in 
Corvo. The Arabs and Normans also appear to have visited 
them, but it is to the Portuguese (Ton9alo Velho Cabral that 
Europe owes its first definite knowledge of them. lie redis- 
covered them in 1431-32, and in 1436 we find them laid down in 
a map of the world by the Venetian Andreas Bianco. Alfonso V. 
gave Fayal to his aunt Isabella, lJuchess of Burgundy, in 1466, 
who peopled it with Flemish colonists. Hence the name Ilhas 
Plamengas which was often given to the A. , though some erro- 
neousW suppose that this name arose from the islands having 
been first discovered in 1439 by a Flemish captain, Vanderborg 
of Bruges. 

Azote', the name given by I.avoibier to nitrogen. 

Azotized' Bodies arc literally those M^hich contain azote or 
nitrogen, but the term is usually employed in a more limited 
sense to designate nitrogenous substances of animal or vegetable 
origin only. The chief A. B. are fibrine, albumen, casein, gelatin, 
urea, uric acid, hippuric acid, gluten, &c., and many alkaloids. 
Detailed information concerning these bodies will be found under 
their respective headings. 

Azo'tus, the Ashdod of the Old Testament, and the modem 
Esdud, on the Mediterranean, midway between Gaza and Joppa. 
Though nominally a possession of the tribe of Judah, it was held 
by the Philistines, and was one of tlic seats of tlie worsliip of 
Dngon. A. is mentioned only once in the New Testament 
(Acts viii. 40). In the 7th c. B.C., the Egyptians under Psam- 
metichus captured it after a blockade of twenty-nine years. The 
Romans, on their conquest of Judaea, restored A., whidi had 
been l^ing in ruins sinpe its destruction by the Maccabees about 
the middle of the id c. I1.C. It is now an insignificant village. 

Az'ov, a fortified town in the government of Jekatcrinosslav, 
Russia, on the most southern of the thirteen arms of the Don 
delta, 20 miles from its mouth. Until recently it was supposed 
to be the place founded by Greek colonists as Tanais, but un- 
doubted i-emains of Tanais have been found near Nedvidovka, 
on the N.K. arm of the Don delta. In the 13th c. it was occu- 
pi^ by the Genoese, under the name of Tana. Timur took 
It in 1395, and in 1471 it was seized by the Turks. After a pro- 
tracted struggle it was ceded to Russia in 1774. It was formerly 


a place of wealth and importance, but the gradual deposit of 
mud at the mouth of the river has greatly reduced its trade 
Pop, 10,945. 

Azov, Sea of (anc. Palus Maotis), a lailge gulf in the N. 
of the Black Sea, from which it is almost cut off by the peninsula 
of the Crimea. It is about 14,000 sq. miles in extent, receives 
the river Don at its N. end, and communicates with the Black 
Sea by the narrow strait of Kertch. Its waters are shallow, 
and from its abundance of fish the Turks call it Bidiik-Denis or 
Fish Sea. At the time of the Crimean war it was occupied by 
an expedition of the allies (1855), which stopped the supplies 
for Sebastopol and stormed the ports. Along the coast of the 
Crimea extends a scries of swamps, broken by shoals and sand- 
banks, called the Putrid Sea {Siwash), separated from the Sea of 
A. by the Tongue of Aiabat, a long sandy spit. 

Az'tocs, the dominant tribe in Mexico from the beginning of 
the 13th c. till the Spanish conquest in 1519. See Mexico. 

In 1853 two children, a male and a female, said to be descended 
from the A., were exhibited in Britain by an American, who 
affirmed that they had been brought from Iximaga, on ancient 
city of Central America, where they had been venerated as deities. 
1 lis stoiy was a transparent fabrication. The children, who were 
less than three feet in height, and of low intelligence, especially 
the male, were pronounced by Professor Owen to be mere dwarfs. 
They were doubtless mere Indian cretins. The Aztec children, 
for a time popular attractions, soon ceased to excite interest. 

Azu'a, a town 60 miles W. of St Domingo, island of San 
Domingo, W. Indies. Pop. 6000. 

Azua'ga, a town of Spain, province of Badajos, the centre of 
a grain-producing country, diversified by oak forests. Pop. 6400. 

Azu'ni, Domlnico Alberto, an eminent jurist, bom at 
Sassari, in the island of Sardinia, August 3, 1749. His special 
study was maritime law, wliich he attempted to reduce to fixed 
principles in his Sistema Universale dei Principi del Diritlo 
Mariltmo delV Europa (Flor. 1795), which lie subsequently 
turned into French under the title of Droit Maritime deP Europe 
(Par. 1805). The ministiy of N'^polcon charged him with the 
preparation of the maritime portion of their new commercial 
code lie was appointed President of the Court of Appeal at 
Genoa in 1807. Some time after the fall of Napoleon he retiied 
to Sardinia, and was made by King Carlo Felicio judge of tlie 
Consuiaic and University Librarian at Cagliari, where he died 
23d January 1827. Among his other writings may be mentioned 
Dizionario Universale Ragiofiato della Giurisprudefiza Mercantile 
(Legh. 1786-88); Jiistoire Ghgraphique, Politique et Naturelle 
de Sardaigne (Par. 1802) ; Memoir es pour Sertdr h THistoire des 
Voyages Maritimes des Anciens Navigateurs de Marseille (Gen. 
1813) ; Recherches pour Servir h C Iltstoire de la Piraterie (Gen. 
1816). 

A'zure (It. azzuro, azxuolo, blue colour, from Pers. lazur, 
seen in lapis lazuli, the sapphire of the ancients), in heraldry, 
signifies one of the colours used in blazonry. In the engraving 
of arms it is represented by horizontal lines. 

A'zurine {Leuciseus caruletts), or ‘blue roach,* a species of 
fishes belonging to the family of Carps {Cyprinida), and nearly 
allied to the chub, dace, and roach. It occurs in the Swiss 
lakes, and also in certain fresh waters of Lancashire ( Varrell). 

A'znrite, the blue carbonate of copper, or blue malachite, a 
valuable ore of copper. It occurs in very beautiful ozurc-blue 
crystals at Chessy, near Lyon, on which account it is sometimes 
known as Chessy copper or Chessylite. It is found in the 
Cornish and Devonshire mines, at Matlock, and in the Lcadhills, 
Scotland, besides many foreign localities, associated with other 
forms of copper ore. Tlie name A. has also been given to lazu- 
lite, a mineral composed of phosphate of alumina and magnesia. 
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the second letter in the Hebrew or Phcenician 
alphabet, and in all alphabets wliich have been 
derived from it In Hebrew it is called beth^ 
of which the Clr. beta is only a modification, a 
word sigoiA'ing house, and entering into thecom* 
position of many Scripture names, as Bethel, 

* house of God Bethlehem, ‘ house of bread,* 
&c. Tlie name points back to a time when the 
rST hieroglyphic oi pictorial, and when 

UnSksP a nide outline of a house or tent was the symbol 
used to represent tlie letter. In the classification 
of consonants, B belongs to the order of labials 
or lip-letters, so called from the organ by which 
they arc pronounced ; and in the subdivision of la- 
V * bials it ranks as a medial or flat. On examining the 
Aryan family of languages, it is found that the English 
B is represented in I.atin by ^ as Eng. ‘ bear,* Lat ‘ ferre,* — Eng. 
‘be,* Lat. *fui,* — Eng. ‘bccch,* Lat. ‘ fngus,* &c. ; in Gr. by ph 
orp, and in other members of the family by other labials. The 
phonetic law which regulates this change will lie explained under 
the heading Grimm's Iaw. As a sign of abbreviation B. is 
not much used ; the most frequent case is the compound L. B. 
for teefar ^nevetus, ‘gentle reader,* or for beatus, ‘blessed,* 
applied to the dead. 

B, in music, is a note at the distance of a ‘ major seventh * 
from C. Wlien truly in time, its vibrations are V ^ ^ 

those of C below it j uf>on the pianoforte they are slightly faster. 
In Germany Bj;^ is called B, while our note B is called H. 

Ba'al, the supreme male deity of the nations of Hither Asia. 
As a proper name (Heb. master, <nuner, tot'd), B. means ‘ the 
lord* \ue,, of heaven); ui the plural (Baalim) it denoted the 
different modifications under which he was worshipped by the 
various nations, all being called by the common name B., only 
distinguished by a particular epithet, and was s>Tionymous with 
the x>hrasc ‘other gods,’ as oppo.sed to Jehovah (Jud. viii. 33). 
lie was the sun-god; as distin^ished from Moloch (q. v.), the 
sun in his fertilising operations, the generative and reproductive 
power of nature. 

With regard to the nature of the worship of ] 3 . into which the 
Israelites fell, according to the Book of Judges, soon after the 
death of Joshua, it is evident, e.^,, from the ephod made by 
Gideon, which was of the same nature os that used in the wor- 
ship of Jehovah (cf. Jud. viii. 27, and i Sam. xxiii. 9, 10), that it 
did not imply di‘!tinct opposition to the worship of Jehovah, but 
was simply an intermingling of the two. To Inc early Israelites 
Jehovah was probably one of many gods, and they imagined 
they could worship the Baals of the other nations along with 
him : in Jui xi. 24, Jehovah and Chemosh are put upon the 
same level ; and the worship of B. and Ashem was carried on in 
the very temple of Jehovah (2 Kings xxiii.) without any intention 
of ousting him. This explains the frequent lapses of the people 
into what the later advocates of a spiritual monotheism regarded j 
as idolatry. The sensuous worship of the Baals of the neigh- I 
bouring nations (Num. xxv.) was more agreeable to human nature 
than the Jehovah religion with its demands for sanctification of 
life. — ^B.-beritli (Jud viii. 33) = *covcnaiit-B.,* ue,, in covenant 
with the worshippers. — B.-peor (Num. xxv.) = ‘B. of the open- 
ing,* £.e,, of the hymenem virgineum, a practice in his woi^ip 
forbidden (Lev. xix. 29).— B.-zebub. See Bkel-zebub. 

Baal*bek, formerly one of the largest, richest, and most 
strongly fortified cities of Syria, now noted only for its beautiful 
ruins, situated near the base of Anti-Lebamon, about midway 
between Damascus and Tripoli, and distanl nearly 40 miles 
from each. It lies at the entrance of a small valley, through 
which runs a streamlet, divided into numerous rills for the pur- 
pose of irrigation. The name Heliopolis, gi\en to it by the 


— 


Sclcucitke, is a tran.slation into Greek of B., the 'city of Baal,’ 
the sun-^od, doubtless the original Semitic name of the place, 
and which it probably recovered after the Arab conquest of 
Syria. The chief ruims are the Temple of the Sun, a smaller 
building known as the Temple of Jupiter, and a mixed Ionic 
and Corinthian edifice, at one time used as a Christian chuicli. 
Although a flourishing city at an early date, and an emporium of 
trade b^ween the 1 /Cvant and Inner Asia, next to nothing is 
known of the history of B. previous to the lime of Julius Caesar, 
who made it a Roman colony. The Emperor Trajan twice con- 
sulted an oracle at B. in the 2d c. A.i)., and the great temple 
was rebuilt by Antoninus Pius. This temple is said to have been 
converted into a Christian church in the reign of Theodosius. 
The Arabs sacked B. in 748. In 1401 it was pillaged by Timur, 
and in 1 759 was reduced to ruins by an earthquake. Pop. (1873) 
500. See Wood and Dawkin’s KuinsofB, (I.ond. 1757), Voluey’s 
Voyage en Syrie Par. 1822), and Badeker’s Syrien und 

Palaestina (1875). 

Ba^4, the Turkish form of papa (comp. Syr. Abba, q. v.), 
an onomatopoeic word framed by children in their first attempts 
to sx>eak. It is prefixed as a title of honour, both in Turkey and 
Persia, to the names of eminent ecclesiastics, particularly to such 
as are famous for their a.scetic mode of life — e^., /?. Naslbi (a Per- 
sian poet who died 1537) — suid also as a title of courtesy in other 
cases. In Hindustani b&bd signifies ‘prince,* but in ordinary 
life has the force of the ICnglish ‘ sir.* 

Baba, Cape (anc. Lectum), a rocky promontory forming the 
most westerly point of Asia Minor, 86 miles N. of Smyrna. On 
the headland stands the small town of B., near which is the 
ruined city of Assos, 

Babadag^, or Babatagp, a town of Turkey, in the province 
of the iJauube, situated near the mouths of the Danube, 280 
miles N. of Constantinople. It is the chief place of trade in the 
Dobnidsclia, and has a port on the Black Sea. Pop. (1871) 
10,000. In most of tlie Russo-Turkish wars, B. has been the 
rendezvous and headquarters of the Turkish force. B, is also the 
name of a peak in the S.£. of the Caucasus, 12,640 feet high. 

BabVage, ChaTleB,F.It.8. , an eminent mathematician, was 
born December 26, 1792, at Teigmnouth, in Devonshire, took his 
degree of Bachelor at Cambridge in 1814, was Lucasian Professor 
from 1828 to 1839, and died October iS, 1871. Of bis works, 
the principal are the Differential and Integral Calculus, the 
Decline of Science On tlie Economy of Manufactures and 

Machinery Tables of Logarithms (1834), besides various 

other treatises and jiapers read before scientific societies. B. ’s 
I great inventions are his Calculating Machines (q. v.). 

Babblers ( limalino'), a sub-family of Perching or Insessorial 
birds, included in the Defttirostral section of that order, and 
distinguished by the long bill with the ridge of the upper mandible 
curved, by the slightly-notched tip of the bill, by the nostrils 
being situated in a groove at the base of the upper mandible, by 
the rounded form of the wings, by the tiering tail, and by the 
larger size of the claw of the hinder toe. The B. are all of small 
size, and are confined to India, Anstralia, and the islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago, 'flie best-known species are the laugh- 
ing thrush {Pterocyclus caehinnans) and laughing crow [Carru^ 
lax leucolofhus) of India, the Indian blackfaced thrudi {G, 
Chinetisis), the Australian Cinclosoma punctatum, &c. 

Bal)el, Tower of, according to the nth chapter of Genesis, 
was a structure of brick on ‘ a plain in the land of Shinar,* and the 
ruins of which are probably those at Biis Nimrud, to the S. W. 
of Hillah, near the Euphrates. The most accurate measurement 
of the tower, supposed to be identified with it, makes the circum- 
ference 762 yards,' with a conical elevation on the western side 
of 198 feet. The bricks, which are fire-bumt, liear inscriptions, 
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Bud' fTf i* Et this day BTB so firmly embedded in the mortar^ that 
to extract one is an afiair of difficulty. The top of the cone has 
been vitrified by the action of fire, conjectured to have been light- 
ning a fact singularly in accordance with the tradition of its 

original destruction, though the mode of this is not indicated in 
Genesis. Mr George Smith has deciphered among the Assyrian 
tablets of the British Museum the legend of the building of the 
T. of B., and has described it in his Chaldean Account of Genesis 
(LondL 1875)' 

Bab-el-Man'deb, *ihe Gate of Tears,* so called from the 
dangers to light craft attending its navigation, the strait which 
connects the Red Sea with the Indian Ocean ; also the name of 
a lofty cape (the ancient Palindromos) in the vicinity, op|K)site the 
Abyssinian coast, at a distance of 20 miles. Perim (q. v.), an 
island in the strait, on wliich the English have recently erected 
a fort, separates the channel into the Little Strait, on the 
Arabian side, and the Great Strait on the African. The Eight 
Brothers are eight small islands, or rather rocks, situated near 
the W. coast, • 

Ba'ber, or Babur (in full Zuhnr-ed-dtn- Mohammed- Bahe9‘^ 
Padishah)^ founder of the Mogul dynasty in India, was the son of 
Omar-Shaikh-Mirza, a descendant of Timur, who ruled the petty 
kingdom of Kokan or Ferghana, in the N.K of Transoxiana, and 
who died about 1493. B. had a severe struggle with the neigh; 
bouring princes to retain possession of his paternal dominions^ 
but ill the end he was successful, and in 1497 found himself 
master of Samarcand. More fonnidable enemies then appeared 
in the Usbeks, led by their Khan Shahibek, who crossed the 
Oxus and wrested Samarcand from B. Although this important 
city was recovered by liim in 1500, 1i. was again defeated and forced 
to seek refuge in Persia. He then made himself master of Cabul, 
and after an unavailing attempt to win back his native state, turned 
bis atteiiliou to India—by ceic.slial inspiration says the courtly his- 
torian Abul-Fazl. First of all, however, he set himself to the re- 
duction of Candahar and the rest of what is now known as Afghan- 
istan, and it was not till 1524 that he made a serious attack on 
the region E. of the Indus. The great battle of Paniput (q. v.), 
fought on the 21st of Atiril 1526, secured him possession of the 
empire of Helhi. A second triumph over the Rajah of Oudipore 
ill 1527 obtained for him the title of Ghazi or Defender of Islam. 
Subsequently he reduced the sovereigns of Malwa and Bengal ; 
but his inteinpcrance, particularly in wine, shortened his life, 
and he died 26th December 1530. The chief authority for his 
career is the VakhUi Baheri (Memoir of Baber), translated into 
English in 1826 by Erskine and Leyden. The work is divided 
into two parts, the first giving, among other tilings, a variety of 
sketches of those princes who were contemponines and neigh- 
bours of B, ; the .second, whicli is in the form of a journal, con- 
taining the autobiography of 11., with interesting details about 
Hindustan, Cabul, &c. 

Babeuf Franpoia Noel, a French political writer, bom in 
1764 at St Quentin, department of Aisne. For his vehement 
advocacy of tlie principles of the Revolution in Le Correspond 
datU Pxcard of Amiens, he was tried at Paris, but acquitted, 
14th July 1790. He was again tried at Paris in 1794 for advo- 
cating in Le Tribun du Pettple^ under the signature of Caius 
Gracchus, the alisolute equality of all men, A plot to which he 
had lent himself to re-establish the democratic constitution of 
1793 being discovered, he was seized, tried, and condemned, 24th 

May 1796, Wlieu his sentence 
was pronounced, he stabbed 
himself under the eyes of his 
j udges. On the following day 
he was brought to the scallbld 
in a dying state, and guillo- 
tined. His communistic chi- 
mera was promulgated with 
the obstinacy of a fanatic, who 
was the slave of a single and 
a senseless idea. See F. 
BuonarotU, Conspiration pour 
VBpaliti, dste de B, (Par. 
1S2S, 2 vols.). 

Babiiiard. BabiUard, the term applied 

to an Insessoriol bird(C'jfr/mvz- 
gurrula), lictter known by the names of * white-breasted £ui- 
vette,* * lesser whitethroat, ' and * nettle-creeper.’ 
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BaVin^on, Antony, a Derbyshire gentlemaib who with 
thirteen ouer young Catholics, most of them connected with the 
household of Elizabeth, conspired to kill the English queen, and 
release Maty Queen of Scots. The murder of Elizabeth was 
undertaken by one Savage, while B. entered into coiresponderme 
with Mary, and received in return letters that bore to be from 
her, and approving of the entire plot. But plot and approval 
passed alike through the hands of Walsingham, Elizabetlrs sec- 
retary, who had B. and six of his accomplices brought to tri^, 
and condemned on their own confession. They were executed^ 
September 20, 1586. Hie correspondence was held to reveal 
Mary's guilt, and the justice of her execution four months latei 
was based mainly on her implication in B.*s plot. To the last 
she denied all knowledge even of the letters ascribed to her, 
and many have thought that Walsingham forged them himself, 
that he might with some show of justice dispose of one whose 
life was a standing menace at once to Elizabeth and to English 
Protestantism. 

Baboon' {Cynocephalus), the name applied to a genus of 
monkeys included in the section Catarhiia of the order Quadm- 
mana. The baboons are confined to Africa and Arabia, 
the latter country being zoologically ‘African* in its char- 
acter. These monkeys are regarded as the lowest or most 
biTite-like forms of the true apes. Tlicy possess a short or 
rudimentary tail. Hie nostrils are oblique and set closely to- 
gether, The head is of large size ; the jaws being prolonged to 
lorm a dogdike muzzle, from the possession of which the generic 
name Cynocephalus (* dog -headed ’) has been derived. The facial 
angle in the baboons is about 30“. The skin of the nates or hips 
is destitute of hair, and assumes a homy consistence, corjstitiuing 
the so-called natal callosities, and these in some baboons 
mandrill) may be brightly coloured. In tlie mandrill the cheeks 
arc also striped red and blue. The teeth corn^sponi in number 
to those of man, but the incisors, 
and especially the canine teeth, 
are large and projecting, 'fhe 
baboons arc mostly of large si/e. 

Hiey employ the fore-limbs in 
running more frequently than any 
of the other quadruinana. Cheek- 
pouches, in which food may be 
temporarily sto 4, exist in these 
forms. The baboons are generally 
fierce in nature, and more unlain- Mandrill, 

ablethan other specic'ii of monkeys. 

Hiey live chiefly on fniits. lliey approach man’s slnjcturc most 
nearly of all the apes in the sigmoid curve of the spine ; in the 
concavity of the .sacnim ; in the convexity of the nasal bones ; in 
the transverse breadth of the pelvis when compared with its 
dcplli from the sacrum to the pul^is ; and in the length of the 
fool when compared with the length of the spine, &c. 

31 ie best-known species of baboons are tlie common B. ( Cyno- 
cephaltis papio), the derrias (C. hamadryas), the chacma (C. 
porcarius), the mandrill (C. maimon), and the drill (C loico^ 
phaus). The tw'o latter forms occur chiefly in Guinea, and are 
avoided as fierce and predatory in habits. 

Bab'rius, a Greek choliambic poet, W’ho flourished probably 
in the 2d or 3d c. of the Christian era, and turned the fables of 
Assop into verse. Ills work formed the basis of succeeding col- 
lections, that of Maximus Planudes, for instance, being evidently 
a prose rendering of the work of B, Bentley (q. v.) first pointed 
this out in his Disse}‘tatio dc Babrio, and it was still more clearly 
shown by Tyrwhitt in 1 778. The edition of Kiioche ( Halle, 1835) 
contained all of B. then known ; but in 1844 there was published 
at Paris, by Boissonade, a collection of 123 hitherto unknown 
fables of B. from a manuscript discovered in a convent on Mount 
Athos by Minoides Minas, a Greek in the service of the French 
government Among the best of later editions are those of 
Lachmonn (BerL 1845), Lewis (Oxf. 1846-59), and Weise (Leips. 
1855). See also Eberliard’s B, (1S65). 

Bab'ylon, Babylo'nia, a city and country of that flat 
region of W. Asia watered by the Euphrates in its lower 
course, and hv the Shat-el-Arab, the cojpbined stream of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, ^ The city, known variously as Babylon 
and Babylonia, was in the days of its greatness of vast 
size, and occupied a site at least near to the Babel (q. v.) 
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of GenffiUi of which B. is a Graecised form. The etymology 
is dv^ttted, some contending that Babel owes its name to 
the cireumstance of &e confusion of tongues having occurred 
them» while others, with greater probability, inteipret it as im- 
pl]|dng the gate or court of Bel, or Belus, tlie chief Babylonian 
omty. No mention is made in Scripture of Babel or Babylon 
from the confusion of tongues till the reign of Hosea, about 730 
B.C., when the Samaritans were carried captive thither; and it 
Is. more than probable that it did not rise early into importance, 
but was long tributary to Nineveh. The first who brought the 
city into prominence was Nabopolassar, the father of Ncbuchnd' 
nezzar, and the conqueror of Nineveh, who transferred the seal 
of government of Western Asia from Nineveh to B. But its 
glory was not of long duration. Though in the reign of Nebu- 
chadnezzar it was, perhaps, the most splendid city in the world, 
yet in less than a century it was forced to surrender to Cyrus, 
and was shorn of all political ^eatness. Tlie only trust- 
worthy description we have of ancient B. is that of Herodotus, 
who speaks apparently with the precision and authority of 
an eye-witness, though the magnitude he ascribes to it has 
caused some to question, his accuracy. The form of the city 
was an exact square ; the streets ran at right angles to each 
other ; there were a hundred gates of brass ; and among its most 
remarkable 'structures were the brazen-gated temple of Belus, the 
royal palace, and the bridge over the ICuphrates, with the castle 
forts at each extremity — structures, the erection of which, despite 
the magnitude assigned to them, is not incredible under a des- 
potism whf:re labour could be enforced by the monarch. The 
Scrijiture narrative of the capture of B. by Cyrus, and of the 
slaughter of Tlelshazzar, is brief but picturesque. The city never 
recovered its former splendour, though the reigns of Darius and 
Xerxes were not without magnificence. Alexander the Great 
found the temple of Belus in ruins, and wished to restore it to its 
ancient splendour. But tlie task exceeded even his energy and 
resources, and he did not succeed in clearing away tlie rubbish, 
though be employed 10,000 men in the work. As late as the reign 
of Augustus, a portion of B. was still inhabited, tlie remaining 
area being under cultivation, llie ruins of Babylon weie de- 
scribed by Mr Rich in 1811, and by Sir Robert K. Porter in 
1818, with no substantial discrepancy. Mr Rich’s narrative was 
questioned by Major Ronnell, but in a reply published in 1817, 
Air Rich was considered to have vindicated liis accuracy satis- 
factorily. 

The boundaries of the province of Babylonia, which is generally 
termed in Scripture ihe land of the Chaldaes, cannot be strictly 
determined, ns at different limes they varied considerably. But 
the geographers of Rome described it as separated on the N. 
from Mesojiotamia by the Median wall, and bounded on ihe E. 
by the Tigris ; on tlic S. by the I’ersian Gulf, and on the W. by 
the desert of Arabia. I hc inhabitants, though for the most part 
desi^ated Babylonians, are not unfrequently leaned Chaldacans, 
but it is probable that these «litl not represent a distinct nation- 
ality, but simply a superior native caste. B., in consecpience 
of its position between two large rivers, and its flatness (there 
being no elevations of consequence), was from the earliest 
times celebrated for it.s fertility, producing grain yielding in ordi- 
nary years two-hundrcd-fold, and in the best years three -hundred- 
fold. Trees were scarce. Of these, the date-palm was the most 
abundant, and from this the natives manufactured a heady wine, of 
which Xenophon makes mention in Anabasis ; indeed, the 
serviceable qualities of the date-palm were evidently exaggerated, 
Strabo describing it as supplying the natives with bread, honey, 
wine, and vinegar, and even textile materials. The weeping- 
willow [Salix Sabylonica) is, despite its name, not only not a 
native of B., but is not grown there. An incontrovertible proof 
of Uie fertility of the district is presented by Herodotus, when he 
narrates that it fumislied a third of the produce of the whole 
dominion of the Persian king. This excessive fertility was in 
great measure due to the excellent means of irrigation tumished 
by the two great rivers and their connecting canals. These were 
not formed by depressions in the land, but were containcxl in 
aqueducts constructed on the surface, the water being forced into 
them by dams, as into modem mill-races. Canals were also con- 
verted into means of defence against enemies, and to prevent 
invasion ; of these, the most celebrated was that constructed by 
Queen Niootris, which consisted of a diversion of the course of 
the Euphrates, and of which Herodotus lias given a particular 
description, 'rhe canals so formed, and which Xenophon de- 


scribes in the Anabasis, were large enough to cany provision* 
ships ; two others (according to Ptolemy, Arrian, ^ apd other 
writers) were used as outlets into the sea for the superfluous 
waters of the Euphrates. 

Tlie general depression of the country, traversed by two full- 
flowing rivers, tends to the formation of marshes, 'rhese pro- 
duce luxuriantly reeds and rushes; are the fiivourite haunts of 
buffaloes, and when partially dried in summer, funiish splendid 
crops of rice. As these marshes form natural reservoirs for the 
waters of the Euphrates, they have the unusual effect of making 
its lower occasiunally narrower tlian its upper reaches, diminish- 
ing in places from 200 to 60 yards of breadth, though they after 
wards resume their former proportions. One thing is noticeable 
in connection with B., that tlie accounts of modem travellers^^so 
far from coiilUcting with those of tlie ancient authors, in almost 
everv instance confirm them. 

The Babylonians were members of the Aramaic branch of the 
Semitic family. According to tlie writer of Genesis (x, 10), Nim- 
rod, sonmf Cush, founded the kingdom of Babel, a distinction, how- 
ever, claimed by Greek historians both for the god Bel and lor the 
mythical Semiramis. The early history of B. is involved in great 
obscurity. The so-called Chalda'an period begins 2234 B.C., 
and closes 1273 B.C, From this date till 747, B. was depen- 
dent on Assyria. In 604 the seat of empire was transferred from 
Nineveh to Babylon ; in 538 Cyrus took the city, and Babylonia ' 
became a Persian satrapy. The downfall of the Persian monarchy 
brought B. under the dominion of Alexander the Great, who died 
there 323 B.C. The Romans held it temporarily more than once. 

It came into the possession of the Arabs in 650, and since 1638, 
when ihe Turks wrested it from the Persians for the second lime, I 
it has formed part of the Ottoman empire in Asia. 

Under Babel, an account lias been given of the vast brick- 
mound of Birs Nimnid ; but the explorations of successive tra- 
vellers have brought to light others scarcely less important, — an 
irresistible proof of the greatness of Die early civilisation of the 
* land of Shinar,’ and of the magnitude of the works undertaken 
and completed by its rulers. Among the writers on this subject 
arc Rich, Babylon and Psrsepolis ; Porter, Travels^ vol. ii. ; 
Ainsworth, Bssmrebes in Assyria; Chesney, Expedition for 
Survey of the Euphrates ; Rawlinson, Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, vol, xii. ; Rawlinson, J/erodotus {Loud, 185S); Oppert’s 
Expedition Scientifique en Misopotamic (Far. 1863), whose book 
marks a new era in the discussion of the subject ; and Meiiaiit’s 
Bafylone et ChaldAs [V'AV, 1875), 

Babylo’zush Captivity. In B.c. 588 Nebuchadnezzar, I 
after the capture of Jerusalem, carried off to Babylonia Zedekiah, 
King of Judah, the chief inhabitants of the city, and indeed all 
Judah, except ' the poor of the land' (2 Kings xxv. 12). Their 
captivity, which lasted only fifty years, seems to "-.ave been 
attended by many ameliorating circumstances, for the captives 
lived accoiding to their own law, and were indulged in the ex- 
ercise of their religion. Their ho]ies of the Messianic kingdom 
were also raised and confirmed by Die prophetic utterances of 
ICzekiel (Ezek. xxxvii. 20*28). On Die conquest of Babylon by 
Cyrus in 538 B.C., liberty was given to all the Jews to return to 
their country. This applied also to the descendants of the ten 
tribes of Israel, who had been carried off long before (B.C. 722) 
l)y the Assyrian king Salainannssar, but only the ‘Jews* proper, 
that is, the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Levi, availed them- 
selves of the privilege. The other tribes, though frequent 
attempts have been made to identify tliem with existing races 
(Kurds, Afghans, American Indians), have not as yet been dis- 
covered, 

Babyroussa Ho^ {Sus Babyf ussa), a genus of the Swine | 
family (.S*«/f 4 r) inhabiting the islamls of the Eastern Archipelago 
and the Malayan Peninsula, and allied ^ 
to the wild boars (6i/j scro/a) of 
Europe. 'I'he upper canine teeth in 
this form arc of very laige size, and 
are curved backwards, those of the 

moles piercing Die upper lip. The j 

legs are elongated and of slender make. 

Baoohiglio'nd, a riverof Venetia, Babyroussa Hog. I 
N. Italy, rises in the Alps, passes 

Vicenza and Padua, and enters the Adriatic 3 miles S. 
of Cbioggia, after a jeourse of 90 miles, of which 30 arc 
navigable. 
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Bao'ohufl (the Gr. Dionysos), the god of wine, and according 
,fo the most popular version of tne vaiying myth, the son of Zeus 
and Semele. Before his birth, his mother, artfully instigated by 
the jealous Hera, requested Zeus to visit her in tlie full splendour 
of his godhead. The god, who had sworn by the Styx to grant 
her whatever she should ask, reluctantly consented, and Semele 
was consumed by lightning. B., then six months old, was en- 
closed for three months in his father’s thigh, and some time after 
his birtli he was consigned to the charge of the nymphs of Nysa, 
in Tlirace, where he first taught men the cultivation of the vine. 
He afterwards travelled as for as India to disseminate his dis- 
covery, and was everywhere hailed as the benefactor of mankind. 
His worship, introduced into Greece by Melampus, was cele* 
brated with music and song, and those who opposed it were 
punished by the god with madness and metamorphosis. His 
type in works of art varies much. Sometimes he is represented 
as an effeminate youth ; sometimes as a man in years with a 
sweeping beard, and known as the Indian B. ; sometimes as a 
warrior, having for his shield a panther’s hide ; and so^netimes 
even with horns. It is in the youthful form that he is essentially 
the god of wine. The chief seat of his worship in Greece was 
Boeotian Thebes, the offering consisting of goats and oxen, and 
especially rams. He was associated with Demeter in the cele- 
bration of the Eleusinian mysteries, and his worship was also 
occasionally conjoined with that of Apollo. His festivals, ob- 
served at the vintage season, were occasions of excessive hilarity. 
Of these, the lesser Attic Dionysia, one of the most striking 
amusements of which was the Askolia, or leaping of the young 
on full smeared wine-skins, were accompanied with dramatic 
entertainments, and a banquet at the expense of the state. The 
great Dionysia were distinguished by the representation of new 
comedies arid tragedies, whence B. is sometimes mentioned as 
the god of the theatre. The Triatcric Dionysia, celebrated, as 
the name imports, every third year, arc first met with in Boeotia, 
and were always distinguished by the nocturnal orgies of 
Maenades or Bacchantes, clad in the skins of fawns, and swing- 
ing the thyrsus with the wildest excitement and gesticulation. 
The worship of B., introduced from Greece into Rome, 496 B.a, 
where after a time it grossly degenerated, and at last was accom- 
panied with rites so impure, that the senate, 186 B.C., after strin- 
gent inquiry, prohibited the Bacc/tattalia under severe penalties. 

Baccioolii, ICarie - Anne - Elise Bonaparte, bom at 
Ajaccio, Corsica, in 1777, was the eldest sister of Napoleon I. 
At Marseille, when twenty years of age, she marri^ Felicio 
Pasqualc Bacciochi, a Corsican in the service of France, and rising 
with her brother’s good fortune, in 1809 she was made Grand 
Ducliess of Tuscany ; but her administration was arbitrary and 
unpopular. She left Florence in 1814, on the fall of Napoleon, 
and died at Villa Vicentina, near Trieste, August 7, 1820. Her 
husband died 28th April 1841. Their daughter, Napoldone 
EiiaeB. (bom 1810), was remarkable for her devotion to Napo- 
leon’s son, the Duke of Reichstadt, whom she is said to have 
nearly carried off from Austrian custody. In June 1825 she 
married Prince Catnerala, from whom she was separated in 1830, 
and died in Normandy, February 3, 1869. 

Baccio della Porta, otherwise Fra Bartolomeo di Ban 
MaMO, from his having resided some time in the monastery of 
St Mark of Florence, bom in 1469 at Savignano, Tuscany, was 
a distinguished painter of religious subjects. From Leonardo da 
Vinci be learned the art of efTcctive colouring, and he acquired 
just notions of perspective from his younger contemporary, 
Raphael. B. died in 1517 at Florence, and in the Pitti Palace 
in that city his finest works are preserved. His ' St Sebastian ’ 
is much esteemed* 

Bach, Alexander Anton Stephan, Baron von, an 
Austrian politician and statesman, born 4th January 18x3, at 
Loosdorf, Lower Austria. /Littr completing his education in 
law he entered the imperial service, and soon perceived the 
necessity of organisation of the empire. During the disturbances 
that followed the French revolution of February 1848, his known 
integrity and ability procured his election os one of the repre- 
aentativet of l^owcr Austria in the central commission of the 
provincial states. While strongly opposing the entry the 
AttStro-Germanic provinces into the German confederation, he 
advocated the recognition of their right to exercise a greater par- 
Bomentary influenoe on public affairs. He also proved himself a 



zealous law-reformer. His determined opposition to the recogi 
nition of the independence of Hungary, made him so much an 
object of suspicion and dislike to the democratic party, that he 
deemed it prudent, in 1848, to retire temporarily from public 
notice ; but a change of government having occurred, he became 
Minister of Justice ; in May he was made Minister of the 
Interior, in which office he carried on the work of centralisation 
begun by Stadion, organised the political administration of the 
crown lands, and took part in drawing up the Concordat witli the 
Pope. From 1S59 to 1870 he was Austrian plenipotentiary at 
Rome. 

Bach, Johann Sebastian, the greatest of the older Ger- 
man composers, belonged to a. family originally l^ngarian, but 
settled in Thuringia since the beginning of the X7lh c., and was 
bom at Eisenach, Saxe-Weimar, 21st March 1685 (the year also 
of Handel’s birth), became court-organist at Weimar in 1708, 
concert-master in 1715, and cantor and musical director at 
Leipsic in 1723. B., who never left his native country, died 28th 
July 1750, He had four sons, all of them eminent for their 
musical gifts. Much of B/s finest music wa.s written for the 
German Protestant Church, his compositions for which in- 
clude five entire series of cantatas for all the Simdays and 
liolidays in the year, numerous motets, and at least two sets 
of ' Passions-musik.' His greatest choral work is his Matthew- 
Passion,’ for performance in the Lutheran Church on Good Fri- 
day evenings. It is a kind of oratorio, at once most dramatic 
and most solemn, and describes the events related in the 26th 
and 27th chapters of Matthew in the words of the text, inter- 
spersed with comments upon them in the form of hymns and 
ciioniles. Nowhere does Bach’s genius appear greater than in 
his treatment of the chorale^ the German hymn-tune. ‘ These old 
melodics, as harmonised by him, seem to be transfigured. In 
appearance the under parts are as formal and heavy as the chorale 
itself (which is in the soprano) ; but when once they arc heard^ 
all the formality disappears ; you are unconscious that what you ' 
listen to is written in conformity to a hundred artificial rules ; 
you bear only the great soul of the most religious of musicians 
pouring out its noblest thoughts, and are lifted unresistingly into 
some calmer, serener atmosphere, above all the littleness and 
commonplaces of life.’ 

The most widely knowm of B.’s works are his forty-eight 
preludes and agues for the pianoforte (entitled Das Wohltem^ 
perirte IClavier\ and the gavottes, bourrccs, and other dances 
from some of his orchestral suites; &c. Mendelssohn was an en- 
thusiastic admirer oFB., and did much to revive his music ; and 
his endeavours have been well followed up by the living repre- 
sentatives of the more advanced school of music. See the bio- 
graphy of B. by Bitter (1865). 

BaiClx'arach (Lat. Bacchi Ara), an old town in the division 
of Coblenz, Rhenish Prussia, on the Rhine, with some river 
trade. Blucher here crossed the Rhine, 1st January 18x4, The 
vicinity is noted for its wine. Pop. (1872) 1687. 

I Bacb'elor, a man who has never been married. The ety- 
mology of the word is uncertain, mo.«;t probably it is connected 
I with the Latin haculus, a stick, and conveys the notion of a 
transition or shooting forth (like a branch or twig), from a lesser 
to a more advanced condition. Ducange in his Clossarium 
ad Scriptores Medut et Tfifimce Latinilatis (3 vols. Par. 1678) 
enters very fully into its various applications. It was given 
to ecclesiastics, scholars, and knights in the first grades of their 
professional discipline. As an academical title, B. appears 
to have been first used in the theological classes of the 
University of Paris in the 13th c. The condition of bachelor- 
ship was in ancient times viewed with disfavour by the com- 
munity, the laws of Greece and of Rome imposing penalties 
and disabilities on unmarried men ; and latterly, the laws of 
Rome imposed penalties on unmarried women also. Widows 
were allowed but one year to mourn; and the legatee was 
obliged to marry within a hundred days of the testator’s death, 
or else he forfeited his legacy. However inexpedient it may 
seem to us that men and women should be obliged to marry 
under the penalty of disabilities, it will probably be generally 
admitted that there is at least a strong argument in favour of an 
extra taxation of bachelors relativeljr to that of married men, 
the latter having usually several to provide for, while the former 
has commonly but himself. And this principle has in times not 
yet old been recognised in England. In the reign of William 
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III. bachelorship and widowhood were taxed for the purpose of 
carryiof on the war against France ; and the servants of bai^elors 
were put under extra taxation Mr Pitt in 1785. Yet tnere is 
another side to the question. The tendency of Imman nature is 
not towards undue delay in marriagef but the reverse. There 
can be no doubt that the enormous infant mortality which pre- 
vails in the civilised world generally, is mainly owing to mar- 
riages in which the couple have not means properly to support a 
family. The mortality registers, and the labours of our actuaries 
and other men of science, give useful and interesting evidence of 
the varying force of the prudential check to marriage in different 
countries and places. See Vital Statistics; Life, Mean 
Duration of. 

Baoh'elor, Knight. Those who have the dignity of knight- 
hood confeired on them, without being placed on any order, are 
called K.B. Knighthood of this kind is now only conferred in 
Great Britain. The honour is not hereditary. See Knight. 

Back, a maritime expression of many technical meanings and 
applications. To back and jill^ is a mode of tacking with the 
tide, and against the wind. To back the sails^ ir so to arrange 
them as to make the ship move stem first ; and when any 
sail is backed^ the effect is to slacken the speed at which the 
vessel is progressing. 

Back, Sir Qeorg’e, bom at Stockport in 1796, and for five 
years a prisoner of the French in the wars with Napoleon, was 
associated with Franklin in his voyage in the (1X18), his ex- 

pedition to Coppermine River and Fort Chippewayan (1819), and 
in that of 1825-27, when B. was left in charge of Fort Franklin. 
B.*s most important voyages were those of 1833-35, when, 
starting in search of Ross, he discovered Artillery Lake, and fol- 
lowed the Oot-koo-hi-ca-lih (Great P'ish River, called also after 
him, Back River) to its mouth, and of 1836-^37, when he brought 
the Terror through terrible difficulties off Northampton Island, 
obtaining for this the gold medal of the Geographical Society, 
lie published in 1836 an acc(nint of his voyage of 1833, and in 
1838 Narrative of an Expedition in If. M,S, Terror. B. was a 
Vice-President of the Royal Geograplpcal Society, and Piesideuf 
of the Arctic Committees. He died June 23, 1878. 

Backergiinge' {Bdkar^anj), a ruined village of P>cnga!, 
British India, 125 miles E. of Calcutta. It was capital of the 
district of B. till iSoi, when the seal of government was removed 
to Burisaul. Tlie dattui of B., intcisccted by many streams of 
the Ganges and Brahmaputra, produces rice, sugar, cotton, ^c. 
In 1876-77 the registered exports by boat r'ere valued at more 
than a million steihng ; the imports at /’S23,ooo. Area, ijo66 
sq. miles; pop. (1872) 1,874,201. On Nov. i, 1876, the Sun- 
darbans portion of the sea-board was swept by a,,(ernldc storm- 
wave, and multitudes of lives were lost. 

Backgam'moil (Old Eng. bac^ back, gamenf game;, a game' 
of rhauce played by two persons, upon a table divided into tw'elve 
points, coloured alternately, six wintc and six black. There arc 
two sets of fifteen pieces or men, one set white, the otlier black ; 
also two dice and two dice-boxes; the dice common to both, 
while each player uses his own box, and the throws are alternate. 
The sides of each die are marked with dots, counting from i to 6, 
and called ace^ deuce, ire, or trois, quatre, cinque, size; at each 
throw of tho two dice any number may turn up, from 2 to 12 — 
doublets counting double; that is, both dice being the same 
number, each is twice its value, two deuces, for example, counting 
not 4, but 8. The numbers uppermost on the dice refer to points 
on the tables, on which the men arc placed in an order prescribed 
by the rules of the game. The object of a player is to get his 
set of men, white or black, round into the half of the table which 
contains the ace-Txiints, removing them from point to point 
according as the dice turn up ; the dots may be reckoned sepa- 
rately or collectively — that is, a tre and a cinque would warrant 
the moving of one man 3 points, and another 5 ; or, provided a 
]^>oint be open to suit the move, one man may bt: advanced 8 
points. No point can be moved to if it is covered by two men 
belonging to the other player. If the point indicated by the dice 
is a *blot’ — ^that is, it it is covered by only one man — tlie man 
can be removed and its ploce taken by the one which has secured 
it ; and the removed man remains out of the game till the dice 
turn up a point corresponding to one which is open on the other 
players table. Wlien restored, it has to be worked round like 
the other pieces in the set to which it belongs. There are two 


kinds of victoiy— a hit and a gammon, two hits reckoning equal 
to one gammon. To win by being the first to play the men off 
the points is a hit When the other player one man out, 
to win before he gets it replaced is a gammon. As in wliist, 
two games won out of three is a ruK 

Backliu3r86n, or Bakkuyaen, Ludolf, a famous Dutch 
marine painter, bom 1631, at Emden, died at Amsterdam, 
lyc^. lie was remarkable for the devotion and assiduity with 
which’ he studied from nature. Storms called him out to sea, in 
his small boat, to sketch and observe. The result was, that foi 
truthfulness his pictures took the first rank. His best work was 
bought for 1300 florins and presented to Louis XIV., and this, 
together with seven other examples of his manner, may still be 
seen in the Louvre. His granusou, also named Ludolf, first a 
merchant, then a soldier, and finally a painter, has executed 
some fine battle-pieces. 

Back-Stays, the name riven to the long ropes reaching from 
the topigast-heads to the si£» of a vessel, and so attached as to 
be a su()port to the masts. 

Backwardation. See Exchange. 

Bacolor', the capital of the province of Pampanga, in the E. 
Indian island of Luzon, on a canal connecting it with the river 
Pampanga, 38 miles N. \V. of Manilla. Pop. 5737. 

Ba'con, the cured or salted flesh of the domestic pig. Its 
coniptvsition and j>ropci ties as an article of food will be acscribcd 
under Pokk, which is the same meat in a fresh state. 

Ba'con, J ohn, an able sculptor, bom in London, 1 740. He 
vras tiTuncd as a ])orcclain painter, commenced to model 1763, 
w'on the Royal Academy’s first prize 1769, and died 1799. He 
is best known for his monuments of Lord Chathaiii in Westminster 
and Guildhall, and his fine statues of Howard and Dr Johnson 
in St Paul’s. 

Ba’con, Sir Nicholas, father of Lord Bacon, was bom at 
Chiselhurst, Kent, in 1510. After an education at Cambridge, 
which he improved by foreign travel, he studied law, and, in 
IS. 37 » was made Solicitor to the Court of Augmentations. In 
1546 he was appointed by Henry VIII, Attorney of the Court 
of Wards, an oftice which he retained under Edward VI., but 
was deprived of it by Mary, because he had adopted the Pro- 
testant faith. Elizabeth, however, intrusted him with the Great 
Seal (December 1558), making ibe apj)ointinent by letters-patent, 
and consequently pennanent. Three months later he was called 
on to preside over the abortive conference held at Westminster 
to discuss several difllerences between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. He experienced a transient eclipse of the royal favour, 
from having been supposed accessory to the writing and pub- 
lishing of a book questioning the title of Mary of Sr otiand to 
succeed to the English throne on Elizabetli’s death. B, died 
20th February I 579 » leaving behind him the reputation of a wise 
councillor, a sagacious statesman, and an honest Englislunan. 

Ba’con, Francis, Lord Verulam, Viscount St Albans, 

known generally by Pope’s characterisation as ‘the wisest, 
brightest, meanest ol inaiikiutl,* was bom in London, Janinuy 22, 
1561. Hi.s father was Sir Nirlmlas B., his mother was Ann 
Cooke, From a very early nge lie show^ a keen love of know'- 
ledge, and this, taken wdth Ids precocious gravity, is said to have 
made Queen Elizabeth playfully style him her ‘young Lord 
Keeper.^ Fie studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, where, it 
is said, he acquired his Imtred of Aristotelianism, and began to 
sketch his own scheme of philosophy. leaving college, he went 
to Paris, under the care of Sir Amias Paulet, ambassador at the 
French court. 'Inhere he occujiied himself with dijilomacy and 
scientific investigation until 1580, when the death of his mther 
recaded him to England. After an unavailing attempt to obtain 
a svfficicnt provision from government to enable him to pur- 
sue Ids studies in .science and literature, he sought to obtain pre- 
ferment by studying for the law and taking part in court intrigues. 
His professional promotion was slow. His bright talents excited 
the alarm of his uncle, Lord Burleigh, then Premier, who saw in 
him a most formidable rival to his own son Robert. Although 
Ik then paid court to Burleigh’s rival, Essex, the latter was not 
powerful enough to prevent him from being defeated in his con- 
test in 1594 f*^*" Attorney-Generalship, To make up for this 
defeat, Essex presented B. with an estate at Twickenham worth 
XJ2000 a year. Yet B, is found as the chief persecutor of Essex, 
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both by pen and tongue, for conspiracy against the queen, and 
although various attempts have been made to explain this away, 
it is impossible to acquit him of ingratitude. B., who had en- 
tered Parliament as member for Middlesex in 1595, rose rapidly 
in the reign of Tames I. He was knighted in 1603, became 
Attomey-Genenil in 1613, in which office he also shows himself 
in an unfavourable light, as countenancing tlie torture of an old 
clergyman of tlie name of Pcacham by the rack ; Keeper of the 
Great Seal in 1617, and in 1619 Lord Chancellor, with the tide 
of Lord Venilam. Next year he was made Viscount St Albans. 
It seems undoubted that B. abused the high position he had now 
attained, by taking advantage of his judicial functions to increase 
liis revenues, whidi, although he had married the daughter of 
a wealthy alderman, were not large enough to meet his extrava- 
gances, and there seems to be no doubt tlmt he took bribes from 
suitors. ITie scandal became so great, that neither the king nor 
Ills favourite Villiers, to whom he had truckled in the most aVjject 
manner, could shield him from popular indignation ; a parlia- 
mcntaiy inmiiry was instituted in 1021 ; B. confessed to^^twenty- 
three acts of corruption, and was sentenced to a fine of j^ioo,oo:>, 
to be confined in the Tower during the king’s pleasure, and to 
be l)anished for life from the court and from public employment. 
Although the fine was remitted, and the imprisonment only 
lasted two days, B. never returned to xmblic life, but on a pen- 
sion of >^1200 a year devoted himself to literature and science. 
His death took place in 1626, the common story being that he 
caught a chill wnile endeavouring to test the power of snow to 
preserve flesh. His debts amounted to ;£‘22,ooo. 

Considering his lamentable failure in public life, it is tb be 
regretted that B. did not devote himself absolutely to literature 
and science. As it is, his intimacy with every department of 
human knowledge cxcef»t mathematics is marvellous ; while few 
writers have been more eloquent, more imaginative, or more 
witty. The titles of some of his books, his lissay% a moral 
treatise, his Advanceinent of Learnings considerably enlarged 
in its Intin form, De Au^mentis Scientiaruvi^ his Wisdom of the 
Ancients^ hx^Nofvum Organum, meani, like the De Augmentis^ to 
form part oiz. Magna Instauraiio^ or Great Restoration of Rhilo- 
sophy^ which was never completed, and the Theory of the Reign 
of Henry VII., Uiemsclves show the extent of the field over 
which he travelled. But great as are hid claims to fame as a 
moralist, an historian, a writer on polities, and a rlictoricifin, he 
will be best known as, * if not absolutely the father of Inductive 
I’hilosophy, in the sense of the inventor of the method of inter- 
rogating nature by cxjjerimcnt and observation, the populariscr 
of that philosophy.' Mr Sj)edding says that British rhilosophy 
‘ was bom about B.'s time, and B.’s name (as the brightest which 
presided at the time of its birth) has been inscribed upon it : — 

" Hesperus, that led 
The starry liust, rode brightest.** 

Not that Hesperus did actually lead the other stars ; he and they 
w ere moving under a common force, and they would have moved 
just ns fast if he had been away ; but because he shone brightest, 
he looked os if he led them.* Various editions of B.’s works 
have been pubbshed ; by far the best is tliat of Me-ssrs Spedding, 
Kllis, and Heath (Ivond. 185S-74). Tlie Norpum Orpamun has 
been admirably edited by Fowler of Oxford (Lond. 1878). 

Ba'con, Roger, an English monk of the 13th c., remarkable 
for his great scientific and philosophical knowledge, and con- 
sX>icuous as one of the earliest assertors of the true experimental 
nature of physics, was nom at Behest er, Somersetshire, in 1214. 
After studying at Oxford and Bans, he entered the order of St 
Francis in 1240, and thenceforward ardently devoted himself 
to chemical, jihysical, and mathematical science. His experi- 
ments and discoveries excited the jealous suspicions of his brother 
monks, which feeling deepened into one of implacable haticd on 
his denunciation of their ignorance and immorality. Accused of 
being a magician, he was confined in his cell, without the privi- 
lege of seeing even his .friends. He enjoyed a brief space of 
tranquillity while Clement IV. was pope, but in 1278 he again 
suflered imprisonment for ten years. B. died at Oxford, June 
II, 1292. His pe.at work is his Opus Majus (Jebb, OxC 1733). 
According to W hewell, it is * at once the encyclopaedia and the 
furaum organum of the 13111 c.’ He had a knowlctjge of the 
nature of lenses, and is held by some to have been the inventor 
of the telescope ; he was extensively acquainted with astronomy 
ond ge<>gTaphy ; and is supposed to have been acquainted with 
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the nature and composition of gunpowder. It may be added tliat 
his linguistic knowledge was also extraordinary. He had a 
profound knowledge of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic, and 
ransacked the treasures of antiquity in pursuit of scientific truth. 
The Opus Minus, Opus TerHum, and other writings of B., were 
published by Brewer (Lond. 1859). See also Siebert, A. A, 
sein Leben und seine PhUosophie (Marb. 1861); Charles, R. 
sa Vie, ses Ouvrages, ses Doctrines (Bruss. 1861) ; and Green’s 
Short History of the English People, pp. 133-36 (Lond. 1875). 

Bacon-Beetle. Sec Dermestes. 

Bacsan'yi, Jdnos, a Hungarian novelist and poet, bom 
May 11, 1763, at Tapolcza, became known at first by his A 
Magyarok Vithsfge (‘The Valour of the Magyars,’ Festh,l785). 
He worked on the Magyar Museum (which he assisted in found- 
ing) from 178810 1795, editing the Mag^ 

yar Mino^va. In 1805 he married Gabrielle Baumberg, the 
German poetess (‘Amor und Psyche,’ Vienna, 1807). On the 
capture of Vienna by the French, B., having translated Napo- 
leon’s proclamation into Hungarian, was obliged to flee to Paris. 
He died at Linz, I2tli May 1845. B. published a collection of his 
works at Festh in 1 82 7, wliich 1 cached a second edition in 1835. 

Bacte'ria, the name applied to certain microscopic rodlike 
bodies, which appear in infusions of organic matter, and in fluids 
exposed to the air. Some naturalists maintain that they arc 
formed by the union of the organic molecules or minute par- 
ticles of the fluids. B. exhibit independent movements, and pro- 
bably represent stages in the development of some of the lower 
forms of plant-life. They arc interesting in connection with the 
subject of Spontaneous Generation (q. v. ). 

Bac’tria, or Bactria'na, the ancient name of the district 
which, though its exact boundaries arc uncertain, coincided in 
the main with the modern Balkh or Afghan province of Tur- 
kestan. See Balkh and Turkestan. It was to a large 
extent mountainous, with intervening steppes and sand-tracts, 
and fertile vales along its numerous diminutive streams. Hence 
it was well peopled. B., the capital, was the cradle of the old 
religion of Persia, and the principal seat of the Magi, Zend was 
the language of the Bactrians, and being akin to the Sanskrit, it 
is not surprising that on the coins of the Greek kingdom of li 
there are not only (<reek characters, but characters of an Indo- 
Scythla»* lialect, which have been happily deciphered by Priii- 
sep. Aftet the death of Alexander, B. became a province of t)ic 
Graeco- Syrian kingdom of the Selcucidae, but secured its inde- 
pendence under iJii-dotus I. (b.c. 256). See Wilson’s Ariana 
Anliqua (lx>nd. 1841), and Lassen’s Jndischen Alterthmuskunde 
(Bonn, 1S49). 

Bac'trian Camel (Camelus Pacfnatius\ a species of camel 
distinguished from the Arabian camel or dromedary by the 



Bactrian Camel. 

possession of two humps on the back. The native regions of 
this species lie to the S.K. of Arabia, and extend over Central 
Asia and China even to India. In Asia, its northernmost limit 
appears to extend to the 60“ of latitude. It occurs in the Crimea, 
and extends from Arabia westwards to the territory between the 
Caspian and Blade Seas. See also Camel. 

BaoirPtee, a genus of fossil Cephalopoda or cuttlefishes, 
belonging to the family Ammonitida. The shells of these forms 
occur in strata ranging from the Lower Silurian to the Devonian 
formations. 
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Bac'ttUte*, a g^nus cf extinct* cuttleHshes included in the 
iomily AmmoniMe, the shells forming simple, straight, elongated 
conea These forms are found in strata ranging from the I^wer 
Greensand to the Cretaceous rocks, and are most abundant in 
the latter formations. 

Bac'up, a flourishing town of Lancashire, X2 miles S.E. of 
Blackburn, and 15 N. oi Manchester, with large cotton factories, 
brass and iron foundriesy and dye-works. It is the centre of a 
rich coal-mining district, and in the vicinity are extensive woollen 
factories. Pop. (1871) 17,199. 

Badag'iy, a town on the Gold Coast, 315 miles W. of Cape 
Coast Castle, formerly a centre of the slave tr«ide. It now 
belongs to Britain, and has some export trade. Pop. 10,000. 

Badajoz' (a corruption of the Moorish Beledaix, 'land of 
health,’ and the Pax Augusta of the Romans), the capital of the 
province of Estremadura, .Spain, about 5 miles from the Portuguese 
frontier, on the Guadiana, here spanned by a bridge of twenty- 
eight arches. It is a fortress of the first rank, and the seat of a 
bishop, with acathedral containing a magnificcMit organ and several 
flne paintings. It lies in a fertile region, and, as one of the keys 
of Spain, has suffered much from war. The French besieged 
it thrice (1S08, 1809, and 1811), and on the last occasion it 
surrendered. It was also invested three times by the English 
under Wellington, twice in 1811, and again in the following 
year, when it was taken by storm (April 6, 1812), after a fierce 
conflict and great loss of life, the killed and wounded on the 
British side amounting to about 5000. B. has manufactures of 
coarse woollens, soa]), and leather, and carries on a considerable 
contraband trade with I'ortugal. The celebrated painter ‘El 
Divino* Morales, was born here in 1509. Pop. 22 , 8 ( 35 * 

Badakhflhan^, a state in Turkestan, Central Asia, lies be- 
tween the Hindu Kush mountains and the river Amu-Daria 
(anc. Oxus\ within lat. 36* - 38® N., and long. 69^-73“ E. It 
is a well-watered, richly- cultivated hill country, abounding in 
beautiful valleys, and covered with extensive wroods. The moun- 
tain chains contain ruby-mines, and occasional deposits of lapis- 
lazuli, a mineral chiefly found in this region. The pop. is esti- 
niated at 500,000, principally Tajiks, an Aryan people, professing 
the Mohammedan religion and speaking the Pcinian language. 
B. is ruled by a ‘ Mir,’ and may be regarded as an independent 
kingdom, although it has frequently been annexed to Afghanis- 
tan, and is still struggling for independence. B. is also the 
n.'iinc of the chief town. See Yule’s Marco /Wo (newed. Lond. 
1875) ; Quarterly /Cevunv, April 1873 ; nnd Edinlfurgh Pevino, 
July 1873. 

Ba'deker, Karl, whose name at least is known all over the 
Continent, belongs to an old publishing family originally from 
Bremen, and was born at Essen, 3d November 1801. In 1827 he 
started business for himself at Coblenz, and iu 1839 published 
the first of his admirable series of handbooks of travel (now trans- 
lated into English and French) under the Rkeinlande^iZ^ 
cd. 1874). It was followed by his Bdgien und Holland (13th ed. 
1875), his Deutschland und Oestefyeich (i6th ed. 1874) ; Schweiz 
(i6th ed. 1875); Paris und Nord-Frankreich (9th ed. 1874) ; Jta- 
lien (3 vols. 4th cd. 1875), B. died 4th October 1859. The 
business of the firm is now carried on by a younger son, who has 
continued the series in his Syrim und Palaesiina (1875), 

Ba'den, a grand duchy in the S. W. extremity of Germany, 
about 150 miles long, and from lo to 97 miles broad, with an 
area of 59x0 sq. miles. It is bounded on the N. by Bavaria and 
Ilesse-Darmstadt ; on the E. by Wurtemhevg and Bavaria ; and 
on the W, and S. by the Rhine, which separates it from Rhenish 
Bavaria, Alsace, and Switzerland. With the exception of the 
western portion along the right bank of the Rhine, the country 
is mountainous, the most prominent range being the Schwarz- 
wald or Black Forest (q. v.), which extends from the Swiss 
frontier northward through B. and Wiirtemberg. The portion 
lying to the N. of the Murg, as far as the Ncckar valley, is 
known as the Neckar highlands. The principal rivers are the 
Rhine, flowing out of tne Bodensee, with its tributaries the 
Wutach, Wiese, Elz, Kinzig, Acher, Murg, Pfinz, Salbach, and 
Neckar, one of the most beautiful of purely German streams ; 
on the N.E. the Main, on the Bavarian border, with the Tauber, 
an affluent from Wiirtemberg; and in the S.E. the Danube^ 


Besides the Bodensee, the largest and the finest of German lakes, 
there are in the Black Forest numerous small lakes or tarns, as 
the Zellersee, Titisee, Feldsee, and Mummelsee. 

Owing to the great variations in altitude, the climate of B. 
presents considerable variety ; and coxisequently there is a mat 
diversity in the produce. There are vegetables and ceres^ of 
all kinas, including maize ; also tobacco, hemp, succoiy, &c., 
from which a large revenue is raised annually ; chestnuts, wal- 
nuts, almonds, apples, pears, and other fruits, grow in abun- 
dance ; about 16,500,000 ^Uons of wine are produced yearly. 
Of minerals, there are silver, lead, iron, gold, and several 
kinds of precious stones. B. is also rich in mineral springs, 
and there are consequently numerous favourite watering-places, 
such as Baden-Baden, Badenwcilcr, Rippoltsau, Ucbcrlingen, 
Griesbach. The jtrincipal manufactures are cotton fabrics, 
trinkets, tobacco, chicory, paper, leather, beer, and articles of 
straw. The chief exports are wine and li.Tnber ; the imports are 
colonial goods, horses, wool, cotton, silks, iron, &c. 

In 1871 the pop., two'tliirds of which are engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, numbered 1,461,562; of which 64*6 per cent, 
were Roman Catholics, 33‘53 per cent, Protestants, 176 per 
cent. Jews, nnd the rest Dissidents and Mennoniles, or Baptists. 
The estimated expenditure for 1875 was 5 10,046, and revenue 
;£i,494,824. The general debt in 1874 amounted to ;f2,468,962 ; 
the railway debt to 2,465,665. The government of B. is a 
monarchy, constitutional and licreditary, based upon the charter 
of August 22, 1818. Two chambers compose the Parliament, 
which meets every two years, the first chamber consisting of re- 
presentatives of tlie no] duty, of the landed interest, of the Church, 
and of tlie universities ; the second of 22 deputies for certain 
towns, and of 41 for the country districts. The army, which 
is under the control of the state, amounts in peace (1875) to 
14,228 men, in war to 25,843. 

The Alemannv, the original inhabitants of B., were conquered 
by the Frank.'? ; and owing to their repeated endeavours, espe- 
cially under their ‘Duke" Gottfried, from whom the present 
ruleis of B. claim de.scent, to regain their freedom, Pippen the 
l.ittlc abolished the dukedom in 748. Still the family did not 
become extinct, and in an obscure way struggled to maintain a 
kind of hold on the land in that region. We read of Gerolds 
and Gebhards who dimly figure ns counts there. At last, in 
the iith c., one of these, Berthold, favoured by the Emperor 
Heinrich 111 ., established himself as a ‘Duke,’ and from him, 
at any rate, through his second son, Hermann, we have an 
unbroken series of princes of tlie Badencse house of Zdhringen ; 
but the family vicissitudes were numerous, and every now and 
again the main line died out, and recourse was had for princes 
to subordinate branches. The Markgraf Christoph (died 1527) 
united all the Badencse lands ; but divided them anew among 
his three sons. The family of one of these soon became extinct ; 
the other two founded the houses of Baden-Baden and Baden- 
Durlach ; but in 1771 the former died out, and the family pos- 
sessions were again reunited. Karl Friedrich, who began to 
rule in 1746, greatly increased by his policy the influence and 
importance of B. Ilis reign is one of the longest on record — 
65 years. Karl favoured the policy of Napoleon, nnd was 
raised to the dignity of Grand-Diike when he joined the Con- 
federation of the Rhine. If is gra idson, Karl Ludwig Friedrich, 
went a step further, and married (x8o6) Stejihanie Louise 
Adrienne Napoleone, an adopted daughter of the French 
Emperor, but after the battle of Lcipsic abandoned the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, and in 1815 joined the national Bund. 

From 1815 to 1848 the history of B., like that of most other 
German slates, is the history of parliamentary struggles to 
secure a liberal administration, to which, as a rule, the sovereigns 
and thiir advisers were obstinately opposed. But in 1846, it 
became necessary to call the Liberal party into power to quell 
the agitation in the country, and a number of wise and Concilia- 
tory reforms were passed. The outbreak of the French revolu- 
tion, however, in 1848, stirred up discontent anew. The left 
wing of the T.iberal party became clamorous for a re])ublic, the 
troops fraternised with the insurgent democracy, and the Grand- 
Duke fled (May 1849). But Prussia was resolved that Germany 
should not dis.solve into political chaos. By her help the Grand - 
Duke recovered his dominions in a couple of months, and 
although numerous executions took place, many important 
reforms were introduced, and B. gradually abandoned both 
reactionary and radical politics, and settled down into a mode- 
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rate Liberalism, which ecclesiastical conflicts have dis^bed, 
bat not destroyed. In 1870 Ji. took an active part in the Franco* 
Prussian war, anfi became a member of the German Hmpire, 
November 15, 1871. See Bader, Badenia^ oder das bad. Land 
und Volk (new ed. 1858-62, 2 voJs.) ; Ilennisch, Das Grossker* 
wngtkum B. (1857) ? Pfliiger, Bad. Vaterlandskunde (l$66) ; and 
Friedberg, Der Staat und die Kathol. Kirche in B. (1871). 

Ba'den, a Swiss town, canton of Aargau, with warm baths 
(lijc Jhermar Helvetica of the Romans), and the seat of the 
Swiss Diet till 1712. Pop. (1870) 3412. 

Ba'deii'Ba'den, a town in a valley of the Schwarzwald, 
Grand Duchy of Baden, celebrated for its hot springs, the salu- 
brity of its atmosphere, and the picturesque beauty of the sur- 
rounding scenery ; hence from May to October it is crowded 
with visitors in search of health. Its famotis, or rather infa- 
mous, gaming-tables were closed in 1872, with the other licensed 
gambling-houses of Germany. In 18C0 there were as many as 
46,842 visitors to B., but the number has since declineo. Pop. 
(1873) 10,080. 

Ba'den bei Wien, the Therma Cetkia or Pannoma of the 
Romans, an Austrian watering-place, 15 miles S. of Vienna by 
rail, which has sometimes over 15,000 visitors. The baths, 
from being used by both sexes in common, are called ‘ society- 
baths.* Pop. (1869) 7590. 

Bad'euoch (the derivation of the word is uncertain), a dis- 
trict in the S.E. of Invemess-sliirc, traversed by the Spey, is 
chiefly notable as having been for a time held by the house of 
Comyn, on whose forfeiture it was bestowed by Bruce on his 
nephew Randolph. In 1371 it was given by King Robert II. to 
bis son, known as ‘the \V'olf of B.,’ reverted on the failure of 
his descendants to the crown, and in 1456 was granted to the 
Earl of Huntly« The greater part of it is covered with forests. 

Badge. Emblems denoting titles and dignities in general are 
called badges ; and in certain orders the word is used especially 
to denote the pendant which forms part of their insignia. In all 
the affairs of life, mankind love tlie emblems of rank and pomp ; 
the quality and quantity of them frequently forming the subject 
of serious dispute, even of bitter conflict, political or ecclesias- 
tical ; a fact which might almost lead us to acquiesce in the 
satire conveyed in Swift’s account of the Big and JMlU Endian 
warfare of Idlliput. Recently, tlie throne of France was de- 
clined on account of a B, While it is often difficult to see, or 
even to conjecture, wliat is the virtue, prowess, or legend of 
which badges are meant to be emblematic, the subject is never- 
theless generally interesting, and not M'iihout special value to 
the archaeologist. The folio wdng arc a few of the most famous 
badges : — 

France — The ficur^de-lis and tlie imperial eagles. 

England — '1‘he red rose and the white rose, with crown. 

Scotland — The thistle with crown. 

Jrdand — The harp and crown, and the sliamrock and crown. 

Order of the Garter. — A dark-blue 
ribbon edged with gold, bearing the 
motto I/nni soit aui mal y fense in 
golden letters, with buckle and B. of 
gold. The collar is of gold. The 
George — whicli is the figure of St George 
.and the Dragon — is worn to the collar. 
The star is silver, with the cross of St 
George in the centre, encircled with 
the garter. See Garter, Order of 
TirE. 

Order 0/ the Thistle. — A star, with the 
motto Aemo me impune lacessit; also 
collar and B., with the cross and figure 
o.^ St Andrew. See I'histlk, Order 

OK THE. 

Orde?- of St Patrick. — A collar of gold, 
with a crown in the centre, witliin which 
a band of blue enamel, with the motto 

Older the Ganer-' <?»/> MDCCLXXXXIL Attached 

Insignia. to the crown is a harp of gold, from 

which hangs a golden B. or jewel 
See PATRICK, St, Okukr of. 


Badger {Meles\ a genus of Carnivorous mammalia, forming 
the type of the family Melida^ the members of which are planti- 
grad^thsii is, apply the whole 
sole of the foot to the ground 
in ^valking. The body in the 
badgers is elongated. The legs 
are shortened. The camassial 
tooth — the last tooth but one in 
the upper, and the last tooth in 
the lower jaw — of the badgers 
has only a part of its edge sharp 
and cutting, and it is only partly 
tuberculate, or provided on its 
surface with small points or tubercles. Tbe common B. {Metes 
iaxus) inhabits Britain, Europe, and Central Asia. It averages 
feet in length, and in height measures from 10 to 12 inches. 
It is coloured greyish- brown on the upper, and black on the 
under parts. T Tie head is white, and marked on the clieeks by 
a longitudinal black band. The fur is of coarse texture. It is 
nocturnal in habits, and appears to be of inoffensive disposition, 
although when attacked — as by dogs, in the .sport foimerly 
pursued and known as ‘badger-baiting* — it can bite very 
severely, and defend itself with pertinaaty and courage. It 
feeds chiefly on roots, but also eats fruits, and all kinds of animal 
substances. It burrows in the ground, and lives within the 
excavation. The flesh, though coarse, is eaten, especially in 
China. If taken young, the B. may be domesticated. The 
‘ Sifflcur * (Melet Labraaoricus)^ or American B., occurs in Canada 
and the United States. It is an expert burvower, .and hunts the 
smaller mammalia. It is of a grey colour in winter, and 
yellowish-brown in summer. I'he Indian B., or Balysaur 
{Meles collaris\ inhabits the mountainous districts of Hindi>.stan. 
This latter species much resembles the common B. in size, but 
it possesses a muzzle-like snout, and tlie tail is small and desti- 
tute of long hairs. A Japanese species {M. an/akinna), Tern- 
minck, has also been described. 

The honey -badgers, or ratels {bfellwora), found in Southern 
and Eastern Africa, &c., are so named from their partiality for 
honey, Tlicy resemble the common B. in appearance, but pre- 
sent certain structural differences from that form. The Mcllu 
vora Capensis of the Cape and tlie Indian ratel {M. Indica) arc 
familiar S]' ufs. 

Badi'a-y-Leblich, Domingo, an African and Asiatic tra- 
veller, lK>m at Barcelona, ist April 1767. Being early smitten 
with Uie love of Irav^-l and adventure, he departed for Africa in 
1803 disguised as a Mussulman, liaving previously acquired a 
competent knowledge of Arabic, and of the manners and habits 
of those he meant to visit ; and to give colour to his pretence of 
being descended from the Abbasides, assumed the name of Ali- 
Bei-el-Abbassi, The Emperor of Morocco invited him to his 
court, whence he set out in 1S05 for Mecca, which he reached in 
1807. After travelling for a sliort time in Palestine, he reached 
Constanliiiople, where the genuineness of his faith was suspected, 
and he retired to Spain. Here his patriotism yielded to his in- 
terests, and lie submitted to the sway of the French on their con- 
quest of Spain, After tbe English had expelled the invaders 
from the Peninsula, B. retired to Paris, where in 1814 he pub- 
lished a narmlive of his travels: — Voyages h Alt- Bei en Aflique 
et en Asie pendant Its Annks 1803 d 1807, During a second 
journey in the F.a.st, of which no record has been preserved, he 
died suddenly, August 30, 1818, at Aleppo. 

Bael or Bhel Fruit, the fruit of Aegle marmelos^ a plant 
closely allied to the orange. Tlie fruit, which possesses a very 
delicate taste and a fine odour, is the original source of marmalade. 
The rind of the unripe fruit is astringent, and is an officinal remedy 
for diarrhoea and dysenteiy. 

Baer, Karl Bmat Von, a Russian naturalist, bom in £s- 
thonia, 17th February 1792. After studying medicine atDorpat 
from 1810 to 1814, he proceeded in the latter year to Germaxw to 
complete his scientific education ; thence to IConigsberg in I0I7, 
where, besides exercising the functions of professor of zoolosy, he 
organised the zoological museum. In 1834 he was calledto St 
Petersburg, and in 1837 he was sent by the Czar on an arctic 
ex])edition. On liis return he published an interesting account 
of the fauna and flora of the northern coasts of Russia. In 1858 
he was elected a corresponding member of the French Academy 
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of Soirees. In addition to valuable researches in embryology 
embodied in his Ee Ovi Mammalium et Jlominis j(Leips. 
1827)9 B. has published A history of the Developmettt of AninuUs 
(Kbni^ 182^37)9 and Studies on tko Kussian Umpire and the 
,Veigkbouring Countries of Asia (St Petersb. 1856). During 
1851^56 he devoted his attention to the Russian fisheries in the 
Baltic, the Caspian, and Lake Peipus, and the results of his in- 
vestigations are contained in 4 vols. (St. Petersb. 1857-59). 
Numerous valuable papers of B.*s are contained in Ilelmcrscn's 
J^eUragen $ur JCunde des Sussischen Reichs (vol. i.-xxii., .St 
Petersb. 1839-61). He died at Dorpul, 281I1 Nov. 1876. 

. Bae'na, a town of Spain, province of Cordova, on the river 
Marbella, 24 miles S. S. E. of the city of Cordova, has consider- 
able trade in oil and grain. It is built on the site of a l^oinan 
town, many remains of which have been discovered. Tlie 
climate, water, and fruits of the district are delicious. Pop. 
11,600. 

Bae'za (anc. Bratia, or Biaiia), an oM tov.-n in the province 
of Jaen, Spain, near the Guadal(|uivir, 22 mib'S N.E.*of the 
city of Jaen. It was the scene of the defeat of Ilasdrubal (b.c. 
209) by Scipio the Elder ; became an imijortant jdace under 
the Moors ; but in 1239 was sacked by St Ferdinand, arid has 
never flourished since. ITiere are, however, some noble build- 
ings of the 16th c., chief of which is the cathedral, modernised 
in 1587, The sculptor Caspar Becerra was bom here in 1520, 
P>. also claims to be the birthplace of Mhc 11,000 virgins of 
Cologne.* Pop. 13,400. 

Baff'a. a small seaport of Cypnis, on the S.W. coast of the 
island, occupies the site of the New Paphos, which was destroyed j 
by an earthquake in the lime of Augustus, but was soon rebuilt. 
'I'o tlie S.E. stood Old Paphos, the chief scut of the worsliip of 
Venus, with innumerable splendid temples. It was believed to 
be the favourite residence of the goddess, and the point where 
she first landed when she rose from the sea. U nder the Venetians 
1). was a flourishing place, but it is now a decayed town with an 
inconsiderable trade. 

Baff in’s Bay, so called from its discoverer, William Baffin, 
who in 1616 saihd along its eastern fringe, and believed it to be a 
bay. During the 17th and i8th c. the honesty of Baffin was dis- 
believed, and his discoveries expunged from the charts. In i8r8 
Sir John Ross sailed over the track of Baffin, and verified his 
discoveries. Arriving, however, at the extreme N. of B. B., Ross 
imagined he beheld the land closed in this direction by a line of 
mountains running E. and W. In the follow'ing year Sir Edward 
Parry sailed over these sujiposed mountains into .Smith’s Sound, 
thus proving that what is generally termed B. B, is really a grc.at 
inland sea extending between the W. coasts of Greenland and 
the shores of the most easterly of the islands forming the Arctic 
Archipelago of N. America. Length about 6c» miles, breadth 
about 300. It is open and navigable only for about two montlis 
in the year. 

Bagar'ia, or Bagherla, a town of Sicily, 9 miles E. by S. 
from Palermo by rail, beautifully situated between the bays of 
Palcimo and Tennini, and a lavourite resort of the Sicilian 
nobility. Pop. 12,950. 

Bagasse', the refuse of sugar-Ccines after they have been passed 
through crushing-rollers and the saccliarine juice extracted. It 
is used as feel in the concentration of the juice by boiling, and 
the ash left after burning is returned to the soil as manure. 

Bagatelle' (/r. a trifle), a game in some respects like billiards, 
but played on a small board or table, circular at one extremity, 
where a series of nine cups are arranged for receiving the balls. 
The game is usually played with nine balls,— four white, four 
red, and a black * tee ’ ball. The methods of playing and Uie 
rules of the game vary considerably, but being ciiiefly a domestic 
or family amusement, players have i:::ich liberty to please them- 
suves as to regulations. 

Bagdad', the chief town of the vilayet of B., Asiatic Tur- 
key, 220 miles S.E. of Aleppo. Originally Iniilt on the right 
bank of the Tipis, it is now intersected by the river, the 
two portions being connected by a bridge of boats, which is 
defended by a citadel on the left bank. A wall of brick and 
mud, 5 miles in circumference, encloses the town, the houses of 


which are constructed of brick. B. has been built on no regular 
plan, and the narrow, tortuous, uiipaved streets teem with im- 
purities, which would greatly endanger the public health w'ere 
tliey not speedily removed by the troops of hungry dogs, which 
swarm here, as in the other cities of the East The meanness of 
the exterior of the houses is frequently compensated for by their 
gorgeous internal decorations. Tlie public Duildix^ are mainly 
the niosqucs, the caravanserais, and the bazaars. The^taosques, 
100 in number, are distinguished by massive and lofty minarets, 
but tlie bazaars yield in magnificence to those of many Eastern 
cities, llie principal trade of B. is witli Aleppo and Damascus; 
and its chief manufactures arc of leather, and stuffs of silk and 
cotton. B., founded in 763 by the Calif Almansur (q. v.), and 
cnlaigcd and beautified by his successor, 11 nrun-al- Rashid, has 
been successively conquered by Scljukicle 7 'urks, Tartars# 1 *®^“ 
sians, and Ottoman Turks, to whom it lias been subject sinCje 
163S. Pop. (1873) 60,000. The vilayet of B. . 550 miles by 350, 
area about 93,000 sq. miles, supposed pop. 2,000,000, compie- 
liends Khuzistan, Kurdistan, Algesirah, Irak-Arabi, and a barren 
waste W. of the Euphrates ; jiroducts, maize, rice, tobacco, dates, 
&c. ; and is notorious for the lawlessness of its inhabiUnts. 

Btig:g'ago. ^ycorcling to the marching regulations of the 
Riitish ariiy, a private soldier is allowed to carry nothing except 
what his knapsack can hold. Married men have a small extra 
ullowanrc. See Cakrjfrs, I/AW REGARniNO. 

Bagg'esen, Jens, a pojnihr Danish poet, well known also 
in German literature, was bom, February 15, 1764, at Korsor, in 
the island of Zealand. He went to the University of Copen- 
hagen in 1 782 ; and, while a student there, gained some reputa- 
tion as a writer of songs, odes, and comic tales. B. published 
at Copenhagen, 1790, in T)anish, Jlolger Danske^ an opera; in 
1803, at Hamburg, a collection of poems in German ; in iJk}6, 
also in Gi'rtuan, Parthnttiis oder Alpenreise^ an idyllic epic 
written in he\.ameters, which was very successful. In 18 1 1 he 
was appointed professor ot the Danish language and literature 
at Kiel ; but never fairly settling down to the work of this chair, 
he went to Copimhagen in 1814, where he received a pension of 
1500 dollars (>^165) a year. Here he criticised with unseemly 
severity the works of Oclilcnschldgcr, a younger dmmatist, whose 
brilliancy and jiopularity had juit B. considerably in the shade. 

[ 'I'his created a literary quarrel between the two poets and their 
partisans, w'hich lasted till 1820, wdien B. finally left his native 
country. His Danish dramas have little merit ; but the lyrics 
and comic epics are highly esteemed by his countrymen. He 
shone at his brightest in the serio-comic treatment of a theme. 
In J>rr Vollendfie Baust^ left by him in MS., he satirised the 
scientific and political follies of his lime ; and in Adam und 
Oder die Geschichte des ^iindenfalis^ published shortly after his 
death, he treats a very grave subject rather gidly* He died at 
Hamburg, October 3, 1826. His lasting monument in literature 
is an edition of his BoUi^.ke Werkc in Dmtschcr Spracke (Leips. 
5 vols. 1836), edited by his son, who contributes a biography. 
His Danish ivritings in 12 vols. were published at Copenh^eii 
( 1827-32, new ed. 1 S45-48). 1 lis correspondence with Rcinhold 

and Jacobi appeared at J.eipsic in 1832, and some posthumous 
fragments edited by his son August at Copciiluagcn in 1855. 

Bagliviy Giorgio, an Italiai- physician, bom at Kagusa, 
September 1669; .studied at Padua and Bologna; removSl to 
Rome in 1692, and was there made professor of anatomy by 
Clement Xi. He advanced medical science by discarding 
humoral pathoIog}s wdiich made the fluids of the body the ori- 
ginal source of disease, for * solidism, ’ wliich maintains that the 
solids are fii-st affected, and the fluids only secondarily — a doctrine 
which has since his time gradually gained ground, Hoffmann 
ami Cul’en having further elaborated it. B. died at Rome in 
1706. I'here have been several reprints of his complete works, 
epera Omnia Medico- Practica, since their first publication at 
l.eyden in 1704. 

Bagrna-Cavallo (‘the horse’s bath*), a town of Italy, pro- 
vince of Ravenna, 12 miles W. from Ravenna by rail, has a 
cathedra] dedicated to Michael the Archangel, and was the 
birthplace (1484) of Bartolomeo Ramenghi (better known as 
B^^uacavallo), a famous arti.st. Pop. 4000. 

Bagna'ra (I at, Portus Orestis\ a seaport in the province of 
Rej^o (Calabria), S.. Italy, situated near the extremity of the 
peninsula, in a rich wine country. Pop. 8517, 
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Bagn^res^ the name of two well-known watering-places in 
the S. of Fiance.— I. B. de Bigorre (Lat. Aqum Btfierrionum 
and Aquensis Vicus), in the department of Upper P^enees, at 
the mouth of the fine valley of the Campan, overhang by Mont- 
alivetf has over 40 saline springs from 2d* to 60^ R., which 
attract about 20,000 visitors yearly. B., known as the French 
ntHropole des taux thermales^ has also some manufactures of 
woollens, linens, and barfcges. Pop. (1872) 7239. — 2 . B. de 
Ludhon (T.at. Ap*a Conz/enarum), in the department of Upper 
Chironnc, at the junction of the rivers Pique and One, near the 
entrance to the Pa/ (fAran. It has 54 sulphurous springs, from 
16” to 58” R., and is one of the most picturesque and fiourishing 
bathing-places in France. Pop. (1872) 3750. 

Bagnes, the name given to the convict prisons of France. In 
former times, labour at the gallej^ was the .severest punishment 
short of death inflicted on criminals. Tlie Galley (q. v.) was 
worked by the convicts, or galley-slaves, chained to the oars. 
This system was abolished in 1748, and labour in the' B. put 
in place of it. In these dstablishments, in later times at least, 
the plan and discipline appear to have been good. Under the 
Coda Napoleon^ convicts were employed in work profitable to 
the state, and various handicrafts were taught under the superin- 
tendence of skilled teaclicrs. Good behaviour was rewarded 
with relaxation, and the industrious were allowed to retain a por- 
tion of their earnings. In 1S52 the B. were suppressed by the 
imperial government, and transportation to Guiana put in place 
of them, the choice being left to those in prison at the time to 
remain or be transported. 

BagneB-le-Ohable, a village on the left bank of the Dranse, 
canton of Valais, Switzerland. It has suffered much from inun- 
dations. Pop. of the village, 4254 ; of the parish, 9000, 

Bagno (plur. bhagni\^ the Italian form of ^halh,’ entering 
into the name of numerous places in Italy noted for their saline 
or other springs. Among these may be mentioned : —1. Bagni 
di Luooa, a village in the province of Lucca, and a favourite 
resort on account of its hot springs and the amenity of its 
•neighbourhood. Its prosperity depends much on its foreign 
visitors, who constitute a great part of its population. Gam- 
bling, fonnerly a favourite pursuit here, was suppressed in 1846. 
Pop. of commune (1861) 8238. — 2. Bagno a Bdpoli, a 
fasnionable batliing-place in the pro>dnce of Florence, a few 
miles E.N.E. from Florence. Pop. 14,385. — 3. Bagno in 
Bomagno, 35 miles K. by N. from Florence, with hot spring 
and an old church. Pop. 7165. The surrounding country is 
fertile, and the mast of the forests on the neighbouring moun- 
tains supports numerous swine. — 4. Bagni di S.-Giuliano, 
near Pisa, much frequented in early times by the Romans. Pop. 
16,777- 

Bagnolo, the name of a town of Piedmont, province Cunco, 
12 miles N.W. from Saluzzo ; also of a small town near Brescia ; 
and of anotlier in the province of Lucca, in S. Italy, besides of 
many small Italian villages. 

Bag'pipe,one of the oldest musical instruments, which seems 
to have been used at some time in its history by almost every 
nation. As now used in Scotland, it consists of a leathern bag 
inflated from the performer's lungs, and the wind by the pressure 
of his arm is expelled through several pipes. One of these is 
called the chanter^ and is provided with a reed and with eight 
finger-holes for playing upon ; the others arc called drones, and 
sound continuously the same note. The effect of its music de- 
pends more upon the nationality of the listener than upon its 
intrinsic qualities. Although rude and harsh in the extreme, 
there are few Highlanders who do not feel it exciting aiid in- 
Spiring. 

Bagra'tion, Peter, Prince, bom in 1765, entered the 
Russian service as sergeant in 1782. He distinguished himself 
in Suwarrow's Caucasian, Turkish, and Polish campaigns, being 
made colonel on the critical field of Oczakow (17th December 
1788). He also followed Suwarrow in the Italian campaign of 
*799, taking Brescia (loth April 1799), and contributing to the 
deciidve defeat of the French at Novi. Falling info disgrace 
Witit Pan} I*, he was restored to command by Alexander, and 
tendered important service during the retreat of Kutusow before 
Mitmty which was shortly followed by the battle of Austerlits 
(1805). As lieutenant-general under l^nnigsen, B. fought at ! 
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Preuss-Eylau and Friedland in the war of 1807, The following 
year, in accordance with the provisions of the Treaty of Tilsit, he 
occupied Friedland, defeating Doebeln and Lowenneim, and in 
1809 commanded the Moldavian army i^ainst the Turks at Sills- 
tria. After a brilliant retreat before Davout upon Smolensk 
in the Russian campaign of 1812 (in the course of which, however, 
he was defeated at Mohilev on the Dnieper), B. was mortally 
wounded on the retreat to Moscow after the battle of Borodino, 
and died October 7, 1812. His grandson, Prinoe Peter Bo- 
maaovitch B., is a major-general in the Russian service, and 
since 1862 has been governor of Tver. He recently discovered 
in the mines near Slatoust an unknown fossil species, which has 
been named after him Ba^ationit, 

Bag'shot Beds, so called because first examined on Bag- 
shot Ileaih, Surrey, belong to the strata of the Middle Eocene, 
and are met with in a full state of development in the Isle of 
Wight, The upper division consists of thick sands, generally 
poor in fossils ; the middle division comprehends &e Barton 
and Bracklesham beds, consisting of clays and sand, and rich 
in fossil remains, such as Nummulites, with reptiles, fishes, and 
inollusca, — which also occur in the Calcatre grassier of Paris. 
The lower division consists of various coloured sands and pipe- 
clays, and forms the basis of the Middle Eocene formations. 
The maximum thickness of the B. B. is about 1200 ft. 

Bagful, or Baghiil, a native state in the N.W. of India, de- 
pendent on the Punjab government. It pays an annual tribute 
of ;^36 o, and maintains a force of 222 men, having a revenue 
of about ^6000. The country is mostly mountainous. Area, 
150 sq. miles ; pop. (1872) 22,000. 

Baha'mas, a chain of British W. Indian islands, extending 
from about 50 miles off the N. American peninsula of Florida 
in a S.£. direction to within about 100 miles of the N. coast 
of Hayti — a distance of 700 miles. The average width of the 
chain is over loo miles. The basis of the islands is coralline, 
and they have the usual configuration of the reef — long, narrow, 
and low. About twenty of the B. are inhabited, and of these 
the chief are New Providence, witli the capital and seat o( 
government, Nassau, Eleuthcra, Harbour Island, Kxuma, St 
Salvador, Andros, Great Bahama, Crooked Island, and Rum 
Cay. Tb^jlslels (called keys) are very numerous, and the coral 
rocks of uia chain are countless. Area, 3021 sq. miles ; pop. 
(1871) 39,162. The soil is not deep, but — the porous rocks 
forming magazines of moisture — is very fertile. Chief produc- 
tions, coffee, sugar, indigo, Brazil wood, cotton — since the 
American civil war — guinea-corn, maize, pineapples, lemons, 
oranges. Climate ranging from 73® to 93® F. in summer, but in 
winter delightfully temperate — the islands being much resorted 
to in this season for pulmonary diseases. The B. were the first 
American discovery of Columbus, who landed on what is now 
called Wailing's Island (October 12, 1492) : the native Carib 
population disappeared before the Spaniards, who did not colo- 
nise the island. In 1629 they were acquired by the English. 
See A, Trollope’s Travelling Sketches (1866) \ Bacot’s Bahamas 
( 1869) ; and Kingsley's At Last : A Christmas in the W, Indies 

(1871)- 

Bahar', or Behar, the chief town of an old Mohammedan 
province of the same name, situated in the British commissioner- 
ship of Patna, near a branch of the Ganges, 34 miles S.E. of 
the town of Patna, and 159 W. of Benares. It was sacked by 
the Mahnittas about 1742, and was afterwards in great part depo- 
pulated by a famine, but of late years it has gradually recovered, 
and is now a place of some importance. Pop. (1072) 44,295. 
The old province of B. was formerly part of the empire of Delhi. 
Area, 42,4i75q. miles; pop. (1872) 19,736,101. In 1765 it passed 
under English rule, and was portioned into the two divisions 
of Patna and Bhagulpore, and again into ten executive districts. 
This entire region, lying in the valley of the Ganges, is fertile 
and populous, but is subject to inundations, and has ikd roads. 
The British district of B., named officially Gya, has an area*of 
4718 sq. miles, and a pop. (1872) of 1,949,750. 

BaM'a, or San Salvador, the capital of a province of the 
same name, Brazil, on a promontory forming the northern side 
of All-Saints' Bay. Next to Rio de Janeiro it is the largest sea- 
port of the empire, and has a splendid harbour and strong for- 
tificatipns. It was founded in 1549, and is the oldest town in 
Brazil, of which it was capital till 1783. In 1S74, by the con- 
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dnnation of the cable from Pernambuco, B. was placed in tele* 
graphic communication with Europe. The trade of the port haa 
recently declined very much. In the financial year i87»>73 the 
value of the imports was ;^2,367,oo3 ; of exports, 1,871,212. 
The exports are chiefly sugar, tobacco, coflee, cotton, rum, Brazil 
wood, diamonds, and piassava ; imports, manufactured goods, 
dru^ wines, flour, coals, and hardware. Pop. (according to the 
official report of 1874) 152,000. 

Bahi'a, a maritime province in the S.E. of Brazil, is inter- 
sected by lofty sierras, and watered by the great river San Fran- 
cisco. it is covered witii forests of valuable timber, and is rich 
in metals and precious stones, but the country is almost inac- 
cessible for want of roads. A railway to the interior, however, 
is now almost completed. The diamond-mining of B. was 
nearly ruined by the discovery of the fields at the Cape of Good 
Hope, but in 1874 large deposits of amethysts were found near 
the town of Caetile, and the extensive digging operations begun 
are yielding promising returns. 13 . exports more sugar now than 
all the rest of Brazil taken together, and the cultivation of coffee 
is rapidly increasing. Area, 127,911 sq. niiies; pop. (official 
return 1S73) i,4?o,ooo, of whom 2&,ooo are slaves. 

Bahi'a-Hon'da (Port, ‘deep bay*), a seaport cA Cuba, on 
thcN. coast of the island, 60 miles W. S.W. ol Havana, formerly 
much resorted to by piivatcers. Poj). 4000. • 

Bahna'sa, or Behne'seh (anc. Oxyrynckus")^ a small town in 
Central Egypt, on the Bar (* Josejjh’s Canal *), containing 
some interesting ruins of the old Greek city. In Christian times, 
Oxyryiichus became the seat of a bLshop, and numerous monas- 
teries once existed here, of which the ruins arc still visible. 

Bahr, an Arabic word, signifies a large body of water, and is 
applied to both rivers and lakes. For instance, the two chief 
branches of tlic Nile arc cMlled Bahr-el-Ahiad (‘the while river*), 
and I 3 ahr-el-Azrak (‘the blue river'), while Bahr-Assal means 
Lake Assal, or ‘ salt lake.' 

Bahr, Johann Christian Felix, a Germain philoioger and 
antiquarian, was born at Darmstadt, June 13, 179S ; educated at 
Heidelberg ; appointed (1S26) ordinary professor of philology 
in the same university; and died November 27, 1872. His 
principal writings are an annotated edition of Plutarch's Aid- 
blades (ITcid. 1822) ; Philopcemetty Flaminius, and Pyrrhus 
(Leips. 1826) ; the fragments of Ctesins^ with careful elucidations; 
and above all, a Ceschichte der Pom. Ljferatur (Karb, 1828, 
4th cd. 1869). To this clear and comprehensive history three 
supplements were added-^/^i> Chris/l. Dkhtcr und Geschicht- 
schreiber Roms \ Die Ck^AstL-Pom, Theologie \ and 

Geschichte der Pom. Literatur im KaroHngischtu Zeitalter (1840). 
Another very valuable work was his version of Herodotus 
(1832-35, 2d cd. 1855-61). In 1835 he published his De Unk 
versUate Constaniinop>li Qninto Steculo Conditd. He was a 
frequent contributor to Jahn’s Jahrbucherfur Phtlologie. 

Bahrdt, Karl Friedrich, a German theologian, bom August 
25, 1741, at Bischofswerda, Saxony. He studied at I^ipsic, and 
was a professor successively at Leipsic, Erfurt, and Giessen, but 
became unpopular from his heterodox preaching, and undertook 
in 1755 the direction of a Philanthropin in the Grison country. 
He then went as general superintendent to Durkheim, I.einingen- 
Dadisburg ; established another Philanthropin at Ileidesheim 
in 1777 ; but being declared by the Aulic Council, on account of 
the gross frivolity displayed in his translation of the New Testa- 
ment, incapable of holding any ecclesiastical office, he withdrew 
in 1779 to Halle, where he suffered two years* imprisonment for 
his writings entitled Das Peligiousedikt and Die Deutsche Unumy 
and where he died, 23d April 1 792. In addition to his theo- 
logical works, which are all of a deistical tendency, 13 . wrote 
Geschichte seines I^benSy sdtter ATeinungefi und seiner Schicksale 
(4 vols. 1790). See Leyser, H. F. B. (1867). 

Bahrein' Islands, or AvAl Islands, a group of islands 
belonging to Muscat, and lying in the Persian Gulf, with a pop. 
of about 40,000. The inhabitants are chiefly engaged in the 
pearl-fisheries, which are estimated to yield nearly ;f300,ooo 
annually. The largest of the islands is 27 miies long and 10 
broad. It gives its name to the group, and its capital is Me- 
na^a, a centre of considerable trade, with a pop. of 3500. 


Bai 89 , andentlya town on the coast of Campania, famous for 
its warm springs, became towards the close ii the republic a 
favourite resort of the wealthy Romans, who, with insolent osten- 
tation of wealth, sometimes built their villas out into the sea. 
Julius Ccesar, Pompey, and other distinguished citizens, had 
country seats here ; and it was a chosen retreat of the Emperors 
Nero, Caligula, Hadrian, and Alexander Severus. Horace pre- 
ferred B. to every spot of earth besides. As the ttwrt of the 
idle and tlie wealthy, it soon acquired the fame of bein^a hotbed 
of the vices. Some ruins of temples, baths, and villas still mark 
the site of B. The name is preserved in the modem Costello di 
Baja, built in the reigu of Charles V. 

Bai'ka! (Turk. Beikul, * rich lake ; * Mongol Dalai Nor, 
'holy lake’), the largest fresh-water lake in Asia, lies in the 
Russo-Siberian government of Irkutsk, and sweeps S. and S.W. 
in the form of a sickle, from 103'’ to no” E. long. Length, 400 
miles ; area (estimated), 14,000 .sq. miles. It is surrounded by 
the Baikal Mountains, is fed by the Selenga, 700 miles in length, 
and mgny other streams, and has an outlet in the Lower Angsm 
to the Yenesei river, which, however, carries off only a tenth 
of the volume of wuier received from aflluents. It is the deepest 
lake known — 376O nietres. Fisheries, esiiecially of sturgeon and 
seal, aje important. There are two ports; steamers ply in 
summer ; and from November to April, when the lake is frozen 
over, traffic is carried on over the ice. 

Bail is a term of English and Scotch law ; but in England it 
applies both to criminal and civil procedure, in Scotland only 
to the former. In England, the justice before whom a prisoner 
is brought must after examination either discharge him, commit 
him, or require him to give B. ; by which is meant, that he must 
find sufficient sureties for his appearance in court at a specified 
time. Tiie accused is meanwhile at liberty. In former times 
I all felonies were bailable, but many are now excepted by statute. 
No justice of peace can lake B. on a chaige of treason, murder, 
arson, or manslaughter, unless the case against the accused be a 
very flimsy one. The Court of Queen’s Bench may B. for any 
crime; but the accused cannot demand that it should do so as his 
right. Two sureties arc required to 13 . for felony, and the amount 
of 13 . will depend on the circumstances of the accused and on the 
nature of the offence. In a civil process, one surety is legally 
sufficient ; but the sheriff may require two, or, under certain cir- 
cumstances, even more ; and by accepting one he may incur per- 
sonal liability. 

In Scotland, tlie law as regards B. in criminal cases is essen- 
tially the same as in England ; at least it is so practically. The 
Court of Justiciary may take 13 . even in capital cases ; but it 
would certainly be only in very extraordinary circumstances that 
this would be done, 'rhe Lord Advocate may do so also, and 
may fix the B. at any sum he pleases. The analorrous term to 
B. in a civil process in Scotland is caution. See CAUTIONARY, 
Caution. 

I Bail Court, the name of a court vVestminster which may 
I be held by any one of the puisne judges of one of the courts ol 
Common Law when his court is sitting. The judge sits apart, 
and hears and decides on questions of special bail, administering 
I oaths, &c. Hitherto this court, constituted under William III., 

; has only been used as an adjunct by the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

Bailee*. See Bailment. 

Bailey, Philip James, an English poet, bom at Basfbrd, 
Notts, in 1816, attended two years at Glasgow University, 
began to study law in 1833, became a member of Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1835, and was called to the Ear in 1S40. His most remark- 
able poem, Festusy was begun in 1836, and published in 1830. 
In 1877 it had reached its tenth edition in this country, and' in 
America it has been even more admired and read than in 
England. With this poem The Angel JVorld incorporated 
in 1850. Later works by B- arc The Mystic^ 1855 ; Zfc Age, 
1858; and The Universal Hymn, 1867. B. has outlived the 
fame of thirty years ago. Festus took the popular car by its 
boldness and its philosophic pretension ; but much of its bolcl- 
ness is unbridled extravagance, and much of its 'thinking* is 
aimless vagary and puerile speculation. Still the work has its 
memorabilia. Its imagery is often strangely original, and unmis- 
takably marks a new mind, which, unhappily, never ripened 
into fulness of life. I'he lyrical scenes are frequently fine, and 
contain songs which ahe world will not willingly let die, 
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, Bailey^ Samuel, an eminent writer and thinker, particularly 
on metapuysics and political economy, was bom in 179 ^ nt 
Sheffield, where he followed the profession of a banker, and died 
' January i8, 1870, leaving C^jooo to his native town. He wrote 
' A number of books, essays, and pamphlets, those on the Pursuit 
' p/ 7 'ruiA, Parliamentary Keform^ Joint-Stock Banks ^ making 

a very considerable impression at the time they were published. 
The mosUmportant of his philosophical works are his tliree scries 
of Essays m the Philosophy of the Human Mind, published in 
1855, 1858, and 1S63. B., who was a Lockian in philosophy and 
a Utilitarian in ctliics, was an able tliinker and a dear writer. 

Bailey (Fr. daille, Med. T.at. ballinm, a corruption of the 
Class. Lat. vallum, a rampart), was the space enclosed within 
the outward walls of a castle, except the portion covered by the 
keep. The entrance was generally by a drawbridge over the 
ditch. The B. usually held accommodation for the soldiers, with 
a well, chapel, dec. 

Bailie, a magistrate belonging to a municipal corporryjion in 
Scotland is so called. The office is analogous to that of an aider- 
man in England. common law, a B. is held to have the 
same power within his territory as the sheriff has in his county. 
'He has also statutory powers. In a Scotch corporation, the 
chief magistrate or Provost (q. v. ), and bailies, are ex officio in 
the commission of the peace. The B, of the Abbey is apfwinted 
by the Duke of Hamilton, as hereditary keeper of the Palace of 
Holyrood. lie has jurisdiction in civil debts contracted within 
tlie .sanctuary. B. formerly denoted a functionary required in 
Scotch conveyancing, but under the Titles to Land Act the 
office has become unnecessary. 

Bailiff, according to its etymology (Med. Lat. ballivus, from 
the Class. Lat. bajulus, a burden- bearer), means an overseer 
acting for a superior. 'I’his word, which is the same as the Fr. 
bailli. Sc. bailie, Ital. halio, had an extensive application during 
the middle ages. In France, the royal baiilis at one time exer- 
cised supreme military and civil jurisdiction in the districts 
allotted to them. Among the Knights of St John we find the 
word used to denote the eight members of their chapter. In 
England, under William the Conqueror, the superintendents of 
counties were called ballme. 

. Bailiff, is a legal officer in England under the sheriff, whose 
orders or decrees it is his business to execute ; the sheriff him- 
self being the Queen’s B. ; his county is called his bailiwick. 
Bound bailiffs are so called because the sheriff being to a con- 
siderable extent responsible for them, he binds them annually in 
a legal obligation, with sureties. The special B. is a])poinlcd by 
the sheriff on ai>plication of the plaintiff in a suit, llicrc are 
also officers connected with royal castles, lordships of manors, 
&c., called bailiffs. 

Bai'liff, High, is an officer of llie law in England who 
executes the duties of bailiffs in districts exempt from the 
ordinary supervision of the slicriff. The term is now generally 
applied to the superior classes of the bailiffs. 

Bailiwick. See Baimi-f. 

BeuUexil, a town in the department of the Nord, France, 
with tanneries and manufactures of thread and lace. Its church 
of St Vaast is very ancient. I'he neighbourhood is celebrated 
for its cheese. Pop. (1872) 6348. 

Baill'ie, Joanna, a poetess of the last and present centuries, 
who may be said to have prepared the way for the psychological 
poetry and fiction of the present day, for Browning on the one 
iiand, and George Eliot on the other, was born in 1762, in the 
manse of Bothwcll, Lanarkshire, her father, a Scotch Presby- 
terian minister, being descended from the celebrated family of 
B. of Jerviswoode. She removed to London at an early age, 
lived there a happy, peaceful, and retired life, dying at Hamp- 
stead, 23d February 1851^’ at the age of eighty-nine. In 1798, 
Miss B. published * a series of plays, in' whicli it is attempted to 
delineate the stronger passions of the mind, each passion being 
tile subject of a tmgedy and a comedy.* It is now generally 
admitted that the principle upon which the authoress proceeded 
was an erroneous one, as hunmn beings are ruled ncJl by one 
passion, but by a variety of often conflicting passions. But her 
plays are interesting as careful psychological studies. A second 
volume was published in 1802 ; aud, indeed, she continued at 


intervals to publish such volumts till The most powerful 

and popi^ of her dramas is He Monjorf, which was brought 
upon the stage by Kemble. When an attempt was made to 
revive it in 1S21, however, Kean said it was a fine poem, but 
not fitted to be an acting play. Besides dramas, Mim B. 
published a volume of miscellaneous poetry, including songs, in 
1S41. A new edition of her Dramatic and Podkal Works ap- 
peared in 1851, and Fugitive Verses in i860. Her pieces are char- 
acterised by softness of diction, unaccompanied by maudlin sen- 
timentality ; and she is at her best when she is quietly playful, 
as in The Kitten. She was much esteemed by her literaiy con- 
temporaries, particularly by Sir Walter Scott ; and it was to her 
that, as we learn from the late Archdeacon Sinclair's Old Times 
and Distant Places (1875), that the author of the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel communicated the somewhat curious fact, that 
although he had written a description of Melrose Abbey by moon- 
light, lie had not himself seen it under such circumstances. 

Baiirie, Matthew, MB., brother of Joanna B., and 
one of the most eminent physicians and anatomists of his time, 
was bom in the manse of Shotts, Lanarkshire, 27th October 
1761. llis father, Dr James B., removed first to the pasto- 
rate of Bothwell parish, and then to the professorship of divinity 
in the University of Glasgow ; his mother was the sister of the 
celebiated anatomists and physiologists, William and John 
Hunter. After the usual curriculum at Glasgow University, he 
passed to Baliol College, Oxford, as a Snell exhibitioner. 
There he took degrees in arts and physics. At the same time 
that he was attending Oxford, he commenced, in 1780, ana* 
tomical studies under his uncle Dr William Hunter, in London, 
being frequently emjdoyed by him as demonstrator in his theatre 
at Great Windmill Street. So successful was his career, that, 
on tlie death of his uncle in 17S3, he was appointed his suc- 
cessor. In 1784 he began to lecture, and, from the clearness 
of his style and his power of rendering intelli'iible abstruse 
and technical points, he gained a very high reputation as an 
expounder of anatomical science. As a medical practitioner he 
became after a time highly popular, and from his quick percep- 
tion of the seat of a disease, and of the proper remedy to apply 
to it, as well os from his kindly manner, he was in especial 
request as a consulting physician. So great was his practice, that 
in one year his fees amounted to 0,000. Appointments and 
honours fl\ .lid in upon him. In 1810 he was made physician 
to George III., and was offeied a baronetcy, which, however, he 
declined. Incessant labour wore him out, and although he re- 
tired to llis seat at liuntisbourne, in Gloucestershire, he died 
September 23, 1S23, in the sixty-third year of his age. llis will 
showed a personalty of ^^^83,000, much of which was directed 
by him to be given to medical institutions and public charities. 
Dr B. wrote many works, the most important of which, pub- 
lished in 1795, is The Morbid Anatomy of some of the most Im- 
portant Parts of the Human Body, This book, containing a 
large amount of valuable information, and also the results of a 
number of experimeuts made by his uncle and himself, had a 
European fame, and^ marks an era in medical science, showing 
the value of induction as not only a scientific, but a professional 
process. 

Baill'ie, Robert, one of the most learned, influential, and 
moderate of the Scotch Presbyterian clergymen of the 17th c., 
was bom at Glasgow in 1599. On the father’s side, he was 
connected with the Baillies of Lamington, on the mother’s, 
with the Gibsons of Durie, both old and well-known Presbyterian 
families. Educated at the university of his native city, he, in 
1622, received episcopal ordination from Archbishop Law (Epis- 
copacy being then the established religion in Scotland), and was 
shortly afterwards presented to the parish church of Kilwinning. 
Although he had become not only an Episcopalian, but an advo- 
cate of the doctrine of passive obedience, the discussions of the 
stormy years between 1030 and 1636 on Arminianism, and the 
ecclesiastical regulations introduced into Scotland by Archbishop 
I.aud, made him change his views, and he became a keen cham- 
pion of the Presbyterian cause. In 1638 B. sat as a member of 
the General Assembly which met in Glasgow to protest against 
Episcopacy being thrust upon the people of Scotlanl^ and in 
1640 he was chosen one of the commissioners sent to l^ndon to 
press on charges against Laud on account of his tyranmm con- 
duct. Although he had now become an earnest dhamphtt^f 
the divine right of Presbytery, and even accompanied the anty 
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whidi defended the national faith in the capacity of preacher to 
one of the regiments, he was known as one of the most temperate 
of the Scotch dergy, and especially showed that he was so when 
he went to London in 1643 as a delegate to the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, B. was one of the commissioners sent by 
his Church in 1649 to ask Charles II., then in Holland, to accept 
the Covenant and crown of Scotland, In 1642 he was appointed 
joint professor of divinity in Glasgow University with Mr David 
Dickson, and, after the Kestoration, became its Principal. He 
died, July 1662, at the age of sixty-three. Besides writing theo- 
logical works and controversial pam])hlets, he left behind him, 
in Letters and Journals^ an account of his public life, which is 
preserved in the archives of the Church of Scotland, and con- 
tains valuable material for a history of the critical period in 
which he played a by no means inconsiderable and an uniformly 
prudent part. He was a man of great learning, wrote Latin with 
much elegance, and, it is said, understood thirteen languages. 

Baill'ie, Kobert, of Jerviswoode, a celebrated Scotch patriot 
of the reign of Charles II., was the son of George B., of St 
Tohn’s Kirk, Lanarkshire, a cadet of the Lamington family, who 
had become proprietor of the estate of Jerviswoode In the same 
county. He distinguished himself from an early period by his 
attachment to the cause of civil and religious liberty, and his 
resistance to the tyrannv of the Duke of Lauderdale. In 1676, 
having rescued his brother-in-law, a Nonconforming minister of 
the name of Kirkton, from illegal capture by an informer in the 
employ of Archbishop Sharp, named Carstairs, he was prosecuted 
for this interference, and an antedated warrant was furnished 
to Carstairs signed by nine of the Scotch councillors of the lime, 
of whom, by his own confession to Bishop Burnet, the Marquis 
of Atholl was one. B. was fined 6000 merks (LSiS), and, on 
refusing to pay, was sent to prison. Such was the indignation 
throughout Scotland at the time, however, that at the end of four 
months he was released, on the payment of half the fine to 
Carstairs. In 1683 he engaged in the promotion of a scheme 
of emigration to S. Carolina as a means of escape from the 
tyranny at home. The same year he entered into communication 
with Uussell, Sydney, and the other leaders of the Puritan party 
in England, and having gone to London, was cognisant of, if not 
a party to, a proposal for an insurrection as a means of obtain- 
ing reform. When the Kyehouse Plot was discovered, he was 
arrested, and sent down to Scotland. After a long imprison- 
ment, whicli completely .shattered his health, he was, in the end 
of 1684, brought to trial before the Court yf Justiciary in Edin- 
burgh on the charge of conspiring against the life of the king, 
and of being hostile to monarchical government. After extra- 
ordinary and insufficient evidence, he was condemned to death, 
and underwent sentence 24th December 1684. Throughout all 
his troubles, particularly his last, he comported himself with 
Roman dignity and fortitude. By his contemporaries, and, 
apparently, with justice, he was credited with high administra- 
tive abilities, which, unfortunately, he had but little opportunity 
of displaying. 

Bailly, Jean Sylvain, first an artist, then astronomer, was 
bom in Paris, September 15, 1736, and devoted himself to 
science until the Revolution broke out. In the earlier and inno- 
cent stages of the Revolution he was conspicuous alike by his 
lo3ralty to the king and his love of liberty. Chosen President of 
the National Assembly, June 17, 1789, and Mayor of Paris, 
July 15, he laboured with incredible energy and assiduity to keep 
the citizens from starvation and revolt. After the flight and re- 
capture of the king his difficullles increased. Discords showed 
themselves in the Assembly and throughout the nation. Finally 
it became his duty to order the National Guard to fire on the 
insuigent rabble in the Champs-de-Mars. The ‘ Irreconcilables * 
never forgave him. In November 1791 he resigned his office, 
and witlSrew to Nantes, but when the Revolution grew more 
furious and hysterical, he was arrested and guillotined amidst the 
imprecations of delirious fanatics, November 10, I 793 « 
principal works are, Sur la TtUoru des Satellites de Jupiter 

VHistoin deVAsirommie (1775-87, 5 vols.), a really 
great wod^uU of teeming and ingenious speculation, and written 
m a chflBng style; Lettres sur VOrigfne des Sciences (i 777 )f 
besides tgfe posthumous works, £ssai sur t Origins des FaiUs 
^ (1779), Mhnoires cTun Thnain 

acumfne la Revolution (1^4, 3 vols.). See Arago’s Biogra^ 
pAiKe B, (Par. 1852). 
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Bail'mbnt, an English law term, denoting the delivery of 
goods oh trust for a special purpose, with a contract, expressed 
or implied, that they are to be returned when the special purpose 
is fulfilled. See Bokrowing. 

Baily, Bdward Hodges, a famous English sculptor, bom 
1788 at Bristol ; repaired to London in 1807, and studied for two 
years under Flaxmnn ; gained the silver medal of the Ro^l 
Academy in 1809, and the gold medal in x8li ; produced during 
his long lifetime an immense number of busts, portrait statues 
for the metropolis and the provinces, and many exquisite fanci- 
ful groups, lie died 22d May 1867. Of hLs statues, the best- 
known is that of Nelson in Trafiilgar Square, London. The 
chief of his imaginative works, which arc remarkable for their 
originality, as well as for their simplicity and sweetness, are his 
* Eve at the Fountain,* * Eve Listening to the Voice,* ‘ Girl Pre- 
paring for the Bath,* and ''ilie Graces Seated.* 

Bai'lV, Francis, a celebrated English astronomer, was bom 
April 2S, 1774, at Newburgh, Berkshire, and died August 30, 
1844, at London. Retiring from business as a stockbroker in 
1825 he devoted himself wholly to science, organising the Astro- 
nomical Society, revising the Nautical Almanac, publishing a 
star catalogue, besides writing a Li/e 0/ Flamsteed See 

Sir J. licrschel’s Memoir before the Astronomical Society in 
,844. 

Bain, Alexander, an acute, original, and singularly lucid 
philosopher, was bom at Aberdeen in 1818, and entered Mari- 
schal College in 1836, where he graducated in 1840. From I841 
to 1 844 he acted as deputy for the Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
and taught the Natural Philosophy Class during the session of 
1844-45. For some time he was assistant secretary to the 
Metropolitan Sanitary Commissioners, and afterwards to the 
General Board of Health. From 1857 to 1862 he was Examiner 
in L/>gic and Moral Philosophy in the University of London. 
Between 1858 and 1870, he was seven limes Examiner in 
Mental Philosophy at the India Civil Service Examinations In 
i860 he was appointed by the crown l*rofessor of I.»ogic in the 
University of ADerdecii. From 1864 to 1869 he again acted as 
Examiner in the University of London. Professor B. commenced 
his literary career in 1840 as a contributor to the Westminster 
Revietv, His first great work was T/te Senses and the Intellect 
(1855), which was followed in 1859 by I'he Emotions and the 
Will {3d ed. 1875), completing a systematic exposition of mental 
phenomena. Like Hartley, he bases his psychology on pliy- 
siology, but his analysis is much more accurate, subtle, and 
exhaustive. Later jiublications are, A Manual of English Com^ 
position and Rhetoric (1866); Logic, Deductive and Inductive 
(1870) ; A Higher English Grammar (1872) ; and A Companion 
to tfu Higher English Grammar (1874). 

Baini, Giuseppe, an Italian musician and author, bom at 
Rome in 1775. He early applied himself to musical art, and 
became director of the pontifical chapel in 1814. His great 
composition wa.s a Miserere, written for the Sistine Chapel by 
order of Pius VII, Among his works, the Essai sur ridentiti 
du Rhythme Poitique et Musuat (Flor. 1820) is curious and 
interesting, while his Memorie Slorico~Critiche della Vita e delle 
Opere di G. F. da Palestrina (2 vob. Rome, 182S) is one of the 
best works of its kind. B. died loth May 1844. 

Bairaktar' or Bairak-dar (standard-bearer), the title of the 
grand vizier Mustapha, who was born in 1755 * _His valour as 
a soldier was early conspicuous, and in 1806, being then Pasha 
of Rustchuk, he opposed the Russians who had taken Bucharest 
In 1807 the janizaries having revolted and deposed Selim III., 
B. made peace with the enemy, and marched on Constantinople. 
'JThere he found that Selim had been strangled by order of Mus- 
tapha IV., who had seized upon the throne. B., deposing Mus- 
tapha (July 28, 1808), made Mahmoud II. sultan, himself becom- 
ing grand vizier. He now attempted to disband the janizaries, 
but they rose in arms, attacked the Seraglio (15th November 
18^), and called on B. to re.store Mustapha. B. defended 
himself valiantly till the palace was in flames, when he ordered 
Mustapha to be strangled, and his head thrown to the besi^e^ 
He was found in an underground apartment, with his favourite 
slave and a faithful eunuch, all suffocated. 


Bairaxn. See Beiram. 
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Baird, Bir David, a Britisli general, 4 >om 6Ui December 
1757, at Ncwbyth, Scotland He joined the anny in 1772; te 
1779 he accompanied his regiment to India, and on the loth of 
September in the following year he was captured bv Hyder All 
at Ferambucum, and detained as a prisoner for nearly four years 
in the fortress of Seringapatam. Iiis most memorable militaiy 
achievement was the capture of this fortress, 4th May 1799. ^ 
his own request he was intrusted with the command of the storm- 
ing party, and his gallantry and humanity were equally admir- 
ame. For his distinguished services on this occasion he was pre- 
sented with Uie state-sword of Tippoo Saib by the commander-in- 
chief, General Harris, in the name of the army. After eminent 
'services in EJgypt and India, he returned to Europe in 1803, and 
was knighted in J une of the following year. B. was sent to Spain 
in. 1808 with 10,000 men to assist Sir John Moore, and did dis- 
tinguished service at Corunna, January 16, 1809, for which he 
received the thanks of Parliament for tne fourth time in his life. 
He then retired from active service. In 1814 he was raised to 
the rank of a general, became governor of Kinsale in Iro'and in 
1819, and of Fort-George In 1827, and died at his seat of Fern- 
tower in Perthshire, August 18, 1829. 

Baird, a Scottish family that has acquired extraordinary 
wealth during the present century. The fattier, Alexander B. of 
Lockwood, Old Monkland, begm the celebrated mineral enter- 
prises of the family in 1809 : a lease of Gartsherrie was taken in 
1826, and the first furnace was ]>ut in blast in 1830. Coal and 
iron were near each other, the new railway system passed con- 
veniently through tlie field, and skill, talent, and energy did the 
rest. The works now include Eglintoii, Blair, Portland, Lugar, 
and Muirkirk. The father died in 1833, leaving two daughters 
and eight sons, William of Elie, Douglas of Closcburn, George 
of Strichen and Stilchel, David and Alexander of Uric, James 
of Cambusdoon, Robert of Auchmedden, and John of Lock- 
wood. James of Auchmedden and Cambusclooii was born in 
1^3, sat as M.P. for Falkirk from 1851 to 1857, and died at 
Cambusdoon, Ayr, 20th June 1876. lie was the munificent 
founder of the B, TrusL Fresh force and energy were imported 
into the vast business of the Bairds by a nephew, Alexander 
Whitclaw of Gartsherrie, who was elected M.P. for Glasgow in 
1874 in the Conservative interest, but died in 1879. I’he B. 
family have become extensive landowners, the total rental of 
their estates reaching ;£‘8i,ooo a year. 

Baird Trust , — ^James B. of Auchmedden and Cambusdoon, 
founded, July 2^, 1873, this trust, with a fund of ^^500,000 
sterling. Its objects are to help in the work of spreading the 
gospel in connection with the Church of Scotland, of building 
churches, endowing parishes, augmenting stipends, spreading 
sound literature, promoting religious education, assisting divinity 
students, and maintaining the *B. Lecture.’ The trustees 
must be members of the Church of Scotland, only one to be a 
clergyman ; and the general design of tlie tnist is to promote 
the territorial work of the National Church, and to maintain the 
great truths of the gosiiel as declared in the standards of tlie 
Church of Scotland. 

Baird'ia, a genus of crustacca belonging to the order Ostra» 
rtfda, and represented by living os well as hy extinct species. The 
fossil fonns occur in the Silurian, carboniferous, and permion 
rocks, and in the mesozoic and cainozoic formations also. See 
also Crustacea. 

Bsureuth, or Bayreuth, on the Red Main, the capital of 
Upper Franconia, Bavaria, and 126 miles N. of Munich, lib 
well built, well paved, with many objects of ornament and in- 
terest, including promenades, fountains, and groves ; two palaces, 
the old and the new; a monument to Jean Paul Richter, Schwaii- 
thaler, &c. A grand new opera-house for the performance of 
Wagner’s music was complete at B. in 1875. B. has manufac- 
tures of porcelain, leather, and linen, woollen and cotton stufb. 
Pop. (1871) 17,841. The history of the principality of B. 
(originally Kulmbach) is from the earliest times blended with 
that of Ansbach or Anspach (q. v.). After the death (1603) of 
the Markgraf Gcorg-Fricdrich of Ansbach, the Franconian prin- 
cipalities fell to the younger sons of Johann Geoig, Elector of 
Bnndenburg. Joachim Ernst got Ansbach, and Chn^riw got B. 
The latter removed hb residence from Kulmbach to Uie town of 
which under him and hb successors attained its greatest 
pr^erity. In 1791 both principalities were sold to Prussia, 
tnm whom Napoleon wrested them in 1806, and in 18x0 th^ 
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passed to Bavaria. See Lang’s GeschichU des FurstctUktms E 
(2 vob. Gdtt tSoi). 

Baitul', or Baitool, a fortified town in Indb, in the Sangor 
and Nerbudda terxitoiy, Bengal presidency, about loo miles N. 
W. from Nagpore. Fop. 4406. 

Ba'ja, a town in the district of IBacs, Hungary, rituated on the 
Danube, 25 miles N. of Zombor. It lies in a rich vine'^growing 
region, has an increasing trade, and b the site of a great yearly 
swine-fair. Pop. (1869) i8,iia 

Bajan. See Bejan. 

Bajazet' (Bajasid), or Bayezid L, called Ilderim or the 
Lightning, ascended the throne of the Ottoman (Osman) empire 
on the death of his father Amurath (q. v.) or Murad (the founder 
of the janizaries), who perished in conquering the Servians at 
Kossova, A.D. 1389. At this time the Ottoman empire com- 
prbed, besides what was originally allotted out of the Seljuk 
empire, the districts known as Khorasi, Kermian and Hamid, 
and abo large portions of modem Turkey, the capital having 
been successively transferred from Prusa (Broussa) to GallipoU 
and Adrianople. B. renewed the treaty made by his father with 
John V., the Byzantine Emperor, by which the latter acknow- 
ledged himself a vassal and tributary. He also removed, by 
strangling, his only brother Yakub Chelibi ; a crime which be- 
came customary with later Ottoman sultans, and was defended 
by Turkbh historians by the text in the Koran that * commotion 
b worse than strangling.* l^hiladelphia, the last independent 
Greek community in Asia Minor, and the Soljiik districts of Mun- 
tesha, Aidin, and Sprukhan, were soon added to B.’s empire. 
Wishing to make his supremacy nominal as well as real, B. in- 
vested Constantinople in the reign of Manuel. The siege was 
raised by the advance of Sigismund of Hungary and other Chris- 
tian princes, whom B. defeated at Nikopolis in Bulgaria (28th 
November 1396). This victory was followed by expeditions to 
Thrace, Thessaly, and Greece, Wallachia, and Hungary. In 
spite of the bravery of Marshal Boucicault and hb fleet, B., now 
master of nearly all Asia Minor, would have reduced Constan- 
tinople, had he not been called to the defence of his Asiatic 
possessions by the appearance of Timur, or Timur -1 eng (the lame 
Timur), who, after reducing Mesopot^imia and Syria, was now 
threatening Uic borders of Asia Minor, llie armies of B. and 
Timur m. fotlx July 1402, at Angora, when, in consequence of 
the disparity of numbers, the former were utterly routed, B. him- 
self beinglaken prisoner and djdng the next year in his captor’s 
camp. The immedi£»;e result was, that several provinces in Asia 
Minor revolted from the Ottoman empire, and John Palsologus, 
whom B. had placed on the Byzantine throne, retired in favour 
of Manuel to Thessaly. B.’s sons, Suleiman, Isa, Musa, and 
Mohammed all claimed the empire. 

Bajazet^II., bom 1447, became Emperor of the Turks in 
1481 on the death of his father, Mohammed the Great After 
gcttii^ rid of his brother, Prince Jau or Zizim, who fled to Rhodes 
and afterwards to France, B. checked the advance of the Mamluk 
sultans of Egyi^t, assisted the Moors of Spain against Ferdinand 
of Amgon, and in a successful campaimi on sea and land forced 
the Republic of Venice to relinquish all claim to the mainland of 
Greece. After this he seems to have become a voluptuary, and 
was forced, chieily by the janizaries, to resign in favour of his son, 
Selim 1 ., the Severe, who had previously made an unsuccessful 
revolt against hb father. Thirty days afterwards B. died (A.D. 
1512). (Sec Von Hammer, GeschUkte des Osmanisekm Reiches; 
and Finlay, Byzantine and Greek Entires, ) Racine’s play of 
Bajazet, of which Corneille said: *111080 Turks are vexy much 
Frenchified,* refers to the brother of Amurath IV. and Ibrahim 
I., who ruled in the lyih c. 

Baj'imont’s Boll. This is the name of a valuation of the 
benefices of Scotland. It was called after an Italbn ecclesiastic 
named Baiamund di Vicci, who was sent by the Pope in the 13 A 
c. to collect tithes in Scotland. A copy of ra portion of the 
original roll, applying to lands S. uf the Firth, b preserved at 
Durham ; and mere is a copy of the whole, as adopted in tlie 
rei^ of fames V., in the Advocates* Library in Edin burgh , in a 
MS. of the 17th c. Previous to the making up of thevK., ^e 


Scotch clergy had been assessed according to a valmition roll 
called the Aruimsa Taxatio, copies of which still existw MSS. 
of the X3th c. In the Durham MS. the valuation in the b 
nearly 50 per cent, higher than in the Antigua TaxoBa* 
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Bl^^ak, « town in Hungary, about i6 miles S. W« of Maria* 
Tberesiopol by railway. Pop. (1869) 5610. 

Bfjjfoo'oo, a copper coin, the looth part of a scudo (4s. 3id.), 
and therefore eoual to about an English halfpenny. The B. was 
a coin of the Papal States, but a Sicilian coin, of somewhat 
smaller value, lias the same name. 

Ba'jus (a Latinised form of the French Be Bay), Michael, 
a Bel^an theologian, bom at the village of Melin, near Ath, in 
the province of Hainault, in 1513. He studied at Louvain, was 
appointed professor of theology there by Charles V. in 1550, and 
represented his university at the Council of Trent in 1563-64. 
His views of free will, original sin, and divine grace, in which 
he was a follower of Augustine, being thought to have a fatalistic 
tendency, eighteen of his propositions were censured by the Theo- 
logical Faculty of Paris in 1560. Seven years later, seventy-six 
propositions w^ere condemned by a bull of Pius V., when B. sub- 
mitted. He again defended his doctrines, but was again con- 
demned, and once more retracted. The jansenists revived his 
views, which were known as Bajanism, In 1578 he was made 
chancellor of his university, and later was appointed General 
Inquisitor of the Netherlands. Ills works in 2 vols were pub- 
lished by Gerberon at Cologne in 1696. B. died December 16, 
1589, with the reputation of great learning and worth. 

Bajza, Anton, bom at Sziicsi, 31st January 1S04, belongs to 
the group of native Hungarian authors who in the period 1830-48 
contributed in the most powerful manner to the political cause of 
a national language. The foundations of this literature liad been 
laid by tlie Magyar Museum of Kazincry and by the two Kis- 
faludis. It was carried on by Josiha and Eotvos, and other 
novelists ; Vbrbsmarty and Petbfj, romantic and political poets ; 
and by tlie Academy of Sciences, founded in I030, in science. 
B. was not only a lyric poet of high order, and a critic, in the 
Aihetteeum and elsewhere, of the native literature, but also an 
industrious translator and compiler of historical and dramatic 
collections, chiefly from the German. His Tbrihieti JConyvtdr 
(Historical Libraiy, 6 vols. ) appeared at Pesth in 1843-5. There 
also he for some time directed the National Theatre, and edited 
Kossuth's Jlirlapja, the organ of the Indej^tcndent Nationalists, 
from the meeting of the ‘Long Pailiament* in July 1848 till 
Windischgrhtz look possession of Pesth. B. died March 3 i 

Balcer, Sir Bichord, a miscellaneous writer, bom at Sis- 
singhurst, Kent, about 1568; educated at Oxford ; kniglited in 
1^3 ; sheriff of Oxfordshire in 1620 ; die^ l8th February 1644 
in the Fleet, in which he had been impnsoned for debt. His 
Chronicle of the Kings of England^ the favourite reading of 
Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley, though destitute of historical 
authority, Mras once very popular. Sir Richard also wrote seve- 
ral theological treatises, and translated Malvezzi’s discourses on 
Tacitus^ and Balzac’s JMters, 

Banker, Sir Samuel White, K.C.B., F.Br.S., a distin- 
guished African traveller, the son of Samuel B. , Thomgrove, Wor- 
cestershire, was bom in 1821. Educated as an engineer, he went 
to Ceylon at an early age. 1 le soon showed himself to be fond of 
sport and adventure, and in 1854 and 1855 published two works, 
The JRifleand Hound in Ceylon (new ed. 1874), and Eight Years* 
Wanderings in Ceylon (new ed. 1874). In i860 he married a 
young Hungarian lady, daughter of F. Von Sass, who has been 
the brave associate of his arduous w^anderings. In 1861 he pro- 
jected an expedition to Africa with the view of meeting Captains 
Speke and Grant at the sources of the Nile. After preliminary 
explozations he reached KhartQni, and then organised his expe- 
dition to the Great White Nile. Starting from Khartflm with a 
long train, of attendants, he arrived at Gondoroko (1863), where 
he was joined by Speke and Grant, whom he relieved, and who in- 
formed him of the Victoria N’yanza, which tliey had discovered, 
and told him also that the natives had described to Uiem pother 
great lake. B. and his undaunted wife set out in search of this, and, 
atoranumber of remarkable adventures, arrived, March 14, 1864, 
at cliffs from which they obtained a sight of this other inland sea, 
which they named the Albert N’yanza, and which consUtutes the 
chief reservoir of the Nile. B. In 1864 obtained for his relief of 
Speke and Grant the medal of the Geographical Society, and in 
^vember 10, 1864, was knighted. In x8^ he led an expedition 
of 1500 pidL^ troops, under the auspices of the Khedive, and 
wi^ the title of Pasna, to put down the White Nile slave trade, 
aad succeeded in annexing Bari and Unyoro (within two degrees 


of the equator) to Egypt B. has written a number of works 
descriptive of his adventures and discoveries in Africa, of whidi 
the chief are the Albert ETyanna (1866 ) ; the Pile Tributaries oj 
Abyssinia (1871) ; Ismailia (1874}; Cyprus as I saw it (1879). 

Balceries, Army, Arrangrements for supplying the British 
army with loaves instead of mscuits have only recently been 
made. The French and other Continental nations took a long 
lead of us in this respect. The Crimean war, in which British 
and French soldiers had excellent opportunities of learning lessons 
of friendly rivalry, occasioned the securing of this as well as man^ 
other comforts, and even luxuries, for our troops. In the calami- 
tous winter of 1854 before Sebastopol, British soldiers would 
sometimes willingly barter for one pound of the bread served out 
to tlicir French neighbours three or four pounds of biscuit. This 
and other similar occurrences during that war led to the great im- 
provements which are now apparent in the B., as in all me other 
sanitary aspects of the British army. On the field large supplies 
of excellent bread are now produced, being baked in portaUe 
ovens.* In the large garrison towns, and at camps — as in Lon- 
don, Portsmouth, Dover, Dublin, at Aldershot and the Currogh 
of Kildare — the system pursued in the field is, as nearly as pos- 
sible, ademted. At almost all the small garrison towns of the 
United Kingdom, loaf bread is supplied to the troops by con- 
tractors, wlio are under the superintendence of the Control 
Department. Tlie supply brancli of the Army Service Corps, a 
subordinate part of the Control Department, is appointed to look 
after the bread and other articles of food for the troops. This 
corps is made up of bakers, butchers, &c., selected from the regi- 
ments, or enlisted for the sole purpose of provisioning. See 
Cookery, Army. 

Bake’well, an old town of Derbyshire on the Wye, near where 
it joins the Derwent, 25 miles N. W, of Derby, and 145 from 
London by rail. It lies in the heart of the fine scenery of N. 
Derbyshire, has chalybeate springs, and is a favourite resort of 
anglers. Near it are quarries of black marble, the polishing and 
inlaving of which is the chief local industry. The Duke of Rut- 
land is proprietor of B., and has a scat in the neighbourhood. 
B. has an ancient cruciform church in various styles of architec- 
ture, which was restored in 1846 at great cost There are also 
remains of a castle, built in 924 by Edward the Elder. Pop. 
(1871) 2283. 

BaJce'well, Robert, a famous English amculturist, bom at 
DishJey, Leicestershire, in 1726. He devoted himself to iraprov- 
ing the breeding of cattle, aiming princi[)ally at producing the 
greatest weight of carcase with the smallest amount of feeding, 
and is to be rcgai-dcd as tlie initiator of that system of scicntijSic 
breeding which has made British cattle everywhere renowned. 
B. died October i, 1795. 

Bakhtegan’, a salt lake in the province of Farsi&tan, Persia, 
which is nearly dry in summer, when the bottom becomes en- 
crusted with a very fine salt. Circumference, according to Kin- 
near, 70 miles. 

Baking, the process of drying and consolidating the parts of 
a body by exposure to heat in an oven or other closed chamber. 
Bread (q, v. ) is baked in an oven ; bricks, terra-cotta, pottery, 
and porcelain are in like manner hardened in a kiln ; for a de- 
scription of which processes sec the various heads. 

Bako'ny Wald, a mountain range in Hungary, stretching 
from the Platteu See northwards to the Danube, and occupying 
a region 50 miles long and 20 broad. Tlie highest point is 
Koxoshegy, N. of Bakonybcl, 223S feet, and the average eleva- 
tion is about 2000 feet. Only the central part is now covered 
with timber (chiefly beech and oak), the lower fiats are culti- 
vated ; the hill slopes arc clothed with vines and other fruit- 
trees, ana the valleys contain numerous villages. Still vast num- 
bers of swine are brought here annually to feed on mast, though 
the herdsmen are no longer the wild robbers of Hungarian song. 

Bak'ahiah, a Persian word signifying a present, has acquired 
in Turkey, Egypt, and Syria a peculiar meaning in modem times. 
It is a fee which might be styled a compulsoiy gratuity. If a 
traveller in any of these countries receives any service, down 
even to the most trifling, he is not allowed to foiget B., if the 
noisy shouting and repeating of the word can serve to remind 
him of it. Even when an ambassador at the Sublime Porte 
obtains an audience of the Sultan, or any of the high digni* 
taries, he has to pay B. to the meniids in waiting. 
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Baktshi'Serai' ('the palace of the gardens’), a town of 
Russia, govenuncnt of Taurida, Crimea, near Simferopol. Pop. 
(1367) 11,448, mostly Tartars. The most remarkable building, 
the Khan Semi, or palace of the ancient Tartar khans, has 
been restored by the Russian government. There are some 
trifling manufactures of silk and of Turkish saddles. 

Baku', a fortified town of Russia, government of B., Trans- 
Caucasia, on the S. side of the peninsula of Apsheron, Caspian 
Sea. Top. (1867) 12,383, mostly Mohammedans. B. has a 
trade in naphtha, with which the soil of Uie surrounding district 
is impregnated. It exports besides salt, saffron, linen and wool- 
len goods, &c. There is considerable trade carried on through 
the port of B. between Russia and Persia. B. has some fine 
mosques and bazaars. The town was founded by the Sassanidae 
in the 4th c., and has been successively conquered and possessed 
by Arabs, Tartars, Turks, Persians, Caucasians, and Russians. 

Balaam, a prophet and poet of the Midianites, introduced 
in Numbers xxii. 5. He' was the son of Beor, and (ftvelt at 
Pethor, a city of Mesopotamia, whence he was summoned by the 
messengers of Balak, King of Moab, to curse the Israelites, who 
were encamped in the plains of Moab. Though a Gentile, B. 
had a certain knowledge of the one true God, and a prophetic 
gift, which he seems to have exercised for gain. Whence had 
he this prophetic gift ? It has been supposed that he was among 
the last of those belonging to the patriarchal age with whom 
God held direct communion. The miracle of the ass has been 
explained in various ways. Leibnitz and licngstenberg suppose 
the event to have occurred in a trance ; but Peter (2 Pet. ii. 16) 
seems to refer to it as an historical incident. B. seems to have 
practised divination, for in Numbers xxiv. i it is said that ’ he 
went no more to seek for enchantments. ’ In a battle between 
the Israelites and Midianites, he sided with the latter, and was 
slain with five kings of Midian (Num. xxxi. 8). 

Bala Beds, a local deposit, near Bala, N. Wales, referred 
to the Lower Silurian of Murchison, and composed chiefly of 
hard ciystalline limestone, in which trilobites and cystideoe 
predominate as fossils. 

BaloD'na. See Whale. 

Balasnop'tera. See Roequal. 


Balakla'va, a land-locked harbour in the S. W. of the Crimea, 
6 miles from Sebastopol, the Symbolon Linim of Strabo. It is 
chiefly memorable for being the principal station of the English 
fleet during the Crimean war, 1854-55. England is not likely 
to forget the shameful exhibition of mismanagement and inca- 
pacity displiwed by her commissariat, in consequence of which 
supplies of food, clothing, and medicine, stored in abundance 
at B. , were for a time unavailable, while her soldiers perished 
by the hundred of needless privations. The cavalry charges of 
October 25, 1854, on the heights between B. and the Tchemaya, 
rank among the most disastrous and the most heroic achievements 
of the English army. l*op. (1867) 742. 


Bal'ance (derivation doubtful, possibly from the middle Latin 
word valentia, denoting price or value), is an instrument for 

ascertaining the 



Chemical Balance. 


weight of any 
body, and is com- 
posed essentially 
of a rigid lever, 
called the beam, 
movable in a ver- 
tical plane round 
a central fixed 
point. A true B. 
must fulfil the 
followii^ condi- 
tions : The arms 
of the beam must 
be similar and 
equal in size and 
weight, and the 




Whole app^tus must Ije symmetrical with respect terthe vertical 
nxis through the point of support, and must have one, and only 
one^ petition of stable equilibrium. We thus see that the centre 
of giavity, or the centre of inertia of the B., must be below and in 
the same vertical line with the point of support. If one arm 
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longer than the other, the B. is false ; but we mhy obtain the 
true weight of a body by means of it by two methods^-either by 
double-weighing, i.e,, by replacing the body, srevioosly counter- 
balanced by some mate^ in the other scale, by known weights, 
until the equilibrium be again restored ; or hy weighing the body 
first in the one, then in the other scale, and finding the geometric 
mean of the two apparent but false weights, which mean is the 
true weight 

An important desideratum in a delicate B, , such as the com- 
mon chemical B. employed universally in laboratories, is iti 
sensibility to the addition of a small weight to one of the scales. 
This sensibility in the first place obviously depends upon the 
friction at the point of support of the beam and the points of 
suspension of tiic scales. Accordingly, it being desimble to 
lessen this friction as much as possible, the beam is poised upon 
a knife-edge working on an agate, and the scales are suspended 
in a similar manner. Again, by increasing the length of the 
arms, we increase the leverage at the extremity of the arm, and 
thus make the B. more sensible; and this same effect is also 
produced by raising the centre of inertia, since by decreasing the 
distance from the fulcrum of the point at which the weight to be 
moved is applied, tlie leverage at the other extremity is propor- 
tionately increased. There is, accordingly, in the finer balances, 
an arrangement for varying the sensibility, by altering the position 
of the centre of inertia, consisting of a vertical screw surmounting 
the beam at the centre, along which a weight may be moved 
either up or down. Generally a bar with projecting pegs is 
added, which is capable of raising the beam and scales, so as to 
leave the knife-edges free, and thus keep them in good condition. 

In commercial life, however, such a B. as above described 
would be practically useless, on account of the long time it would 
take to come to rest, its stability being small. As the conditions 
for stability are nearly opposed to those for sensibility, it is 
obvious that one of these must be sacrificed to the other. 

Of other kinds of balances, we may mention the Roman 
or steelyard ^ the Banish and the bent-lever B, 'fhe steelyard 

is a lever of unequal arms, the weight being applied at the 
shorter arm, and the power movable along the longer arm, which 
Is graduated usually by experiment. The Danish B. differs from 
this in having the fulcnim, not the prnvcr, movable. In the bent- 
lever B. p'^in, tlie body to be weighed is, as above, attached to 
the shoK^ arm, but Uie weight is shown hy the distance de- 
scribed before a graduated ai’c by the longer arm, to which the 
power is pcilnanently fixed. 


Bal'ance, and Bfilanoe-Spring^, are those portions in the 
mechanism of a watch which regulate tlie beat and secure uni- 
form motion. The B. is a delicately poised wheel or ring, with 
most of its mass accumulated in the rim, and so connected 
ivith the spiral or helicoid spring that, when displaced from its 
position of rest, it acquires an oscillatoiy motion, from the alter- 
nate contractions and exiiansions of the spring. With the same 
length of spring, the time of vibration is directly proportional to 
the distance of the centre of gyration (see Centre OF Gyra- 
tion) from the axis, and consequently varies with temperature. 
The compensation B., however, meets this difficulty by taking 
advantage of the unequal expansion of two different metals. 
The ring is divided into two or more segments, one extremity of 
each of which is connected with an arm of the B., while the 
other extremity, which is quite free, has attached to it a weight. 
Each arc consists of two laminae of different metals fused together, 
with the more expansible to the outside. Upon a rise of tem- 
perature, the radu of the wheel expand, but at the same time the 
weights at the free ends of the arcs are brought nearer the centre, 
since the arcs become more curved owing to the greater expansion 
of the outside ring. With a 
fall of temperature exactly the 
reverse takes place ; and by 
this method very exact com- 
pensation may be obtained. 

Baranoe-Fish. A name 
applied to the Zy^ana mal- 
leus ,or hammer-headed shark, 
so named fri>m the shape of the 
head, the eyes being placed 
at the extremities of the elongated head. 



Balanee-Fislu 

See Shark. 


Bal'ance of Power, an expression much more used in diplo* 
macy in the 18th and beginning of the 19th c. than it is now» 
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denotes a state of matters in which no one of a community of 
nations is allowed to possess such power as to interfere with the 
independence of the rest. The idea of such an arrangement pro- 
bably existed from a remote period of antiquity, and in Greece 
in particular caused alliances against the panunountcy of in turn 
Athens, Lacedemon, and Thebes. The idea was first, however, 
formally reco^sed in Europe as a sound one, and in its name 
those wars onginated which humbled the power first of Spain 
after the time of Charles Y., and of France during the rei^ of 
Louis XIV. It may be said to have been the B. of P. that 
wrested Europe from Napoleon I., and in 1854 waged the 
Crimean war, and saved Turkey from the aggressions of the Czar 
Nicholas. Since the Treaty of Paris (1856), however, the idea 
of the B. of P. seems to have to some extent lost its hold upon 
the European, and especially the English mind, lliree wars 
which have taken place since that date, between Austria and 
Sardinia, aided by France, in 1858, between Austria and Prussia 
in 1866, and between France and Germany in 1870-71, have 
very materially altered the power of Europe, and yet the changes 
that were made were effected without any great consultation on 
the subject of the B. of P. by the five mat powers. The last 
event suggestive of the old idea was the agreement in 1871 of 
the powers consenting to the Treaty of Paris, by which the 
clause in it prohibiting Russia from maintaining a naval power 
on the Black Sea was practically rescinded. Something very 
like the European B. of P. is at present maintained in Asia by 
arrangements between the two dominant powers, Britain and 
Russia, and the weaker states, such as Persia and Afghanistan, 
by which the independence of the latter is guaranteed. 

Bal'ance of Trade. The difference between the money 
value of the exports and imports of a country is called the 
' balance of its trade,* and this balance is said to be * in favour * 
of the country or * against * it, according to the excess of either 
the former or the latter. The expressions quoted indicate igno- 
rance as to the causes and sources of the wealth of nations ; and 
seem to proceed upon the notion that trade is like a game of 
cards ; at which, if one gains, another must lose correspondingly. 
The B. of T. regulates rate of exchange (see Exchange), but no 
conclusion con be drawn from it either os to the positive gain of 
a country, or as to its gain relatively to that of the country with 
which the balance arises. If England takes the value of a 
million sterling of raw cotton from America, manufactures it, 
sends it back and sells it in America for ^^1,250,000, America 
will then owe England ;f25o,ooo, but it will not follow tliat 
England is ;^25o,ooo richer by the transactfbn, nor that America 
is poorer. England may have made a bad speculation, and the 
quarter of a million may not pay the costs of production and 
transport. Were this so, it would arise from over-trading — from 
England having sent to America more manufactured cotton than 
can be disposed of at a remunerative price. Suppose, however, 
that the transaction is a good one for England, and that the 
^250,000 is a gain to us, there will then, no doubt, so far as 
this one transaction can be supposed to have influence, be a ten- 
dency of gold to drift from America to England ; but there will 
be an increased demand for raw cotton, and labour in America 
is thereby stimulated to the production of real wealth. The 
debt 01 £z^o;cxxi of America to Eneland will be largely utlli^l 
in paying for this by bills, and will thus never cross the Atlantic ; 
and to the extent to which it does cross, it will be employed by 
manufacturing England in stimulating i)roduction in other foreign 
countries ; which countries may again, in consequence, increase 
their demand for American cotton. It is thus that the creation 
of wealth in one country tends not to impoverish another country 
with which it has commerce, but to enrich that countiy. The 
more that France .tmees of the cottons of Manchester, and of the 
woollen goods of* Bradford, the more of French wine will be 
consumed in Manchester and Bradford. 

BdlCL'nopIlorci'ceed, an order of peculiar leafless plants found 
growing parasitically on the roots and stems of trees, principally 
in tropical countries, and having a fungus-like appearance. ITic 
Fungus MelUensis of Malta ( Cynomorium coccineum) is celebrated 
for arresting bleeding. The famous Rafflesia (q. v. ) of Java be- 
longs to the order. The genus Balanophorax^ tae type of the 
order. Cytinus hypocisHs is a common parasite on the roots of 
roecies of Cistus in the S. of Europe, and contains gallic acid. 
&>me authors make B. a sub-order of RhiMantkea, 

Bal'a&nB, a genus of crustaceans included in the order 


Cirripedia of that classy and represented by the familiar *sea- 
acorns,* which stud over the rocks at low-water mark around 
all our coasts. These forms are sessile or unstalked, and are 
fixed directly to rocks by the base of the shell. The shell of 
each B. is conical in form, and is developed by limy secretions 
formed by the first three segments of the body of the animaj. 
The animal is situated head downward within its shell, and is 
attached to the flat plate or * basis,* forming the floor of the shell. 
This latter structure is composed of six pieces^ and opens 
superiorly in an aperture guarded by a movable lid, the oper^ 
cuium. The joints of the chest or thorax bear six pairs of 
appendages, each of which is divided into two filaments ; and 
the twenty-four ciliated filaments, or cirri as they are termed, 
representing the limbs of other crustaceans, are capable of being 
protruded from and retracted within the shell. These filamentr 
constitute the ' glass-band ' of the ' sea-acoms,* and being con* 
tinually protruded from the shell, serve by the currents they 
create in the water to bring particles of food to the mouth. 
From presence of the cirri the name of the order — Cirru 
pedia cirrous-footed ’) — is derived. The young first appear as 
free-swimming, locomotive larvm, known as Nauplii; which 
moult, and become pupae. In these states eyes are present, as 
also are limb-like appendages. Finally these locomotive forms 
settle down, attach themselves to fixed objects, and each, develop- 
ing a shell, loses the eyes, has the limbs converted into rim, and 
becomes an adult B. 2 ?. sulcaius is a familiar species ; as also 
are B. perforatus^ B, porcatus^ B. crenafus. See. B. tintinna- 
bulum and B. psitiacus^ both large species, are eaten, the former 
in China, the latter in Chili. The ancients esteemed the flesh 
highly. (See also CiRRiPSDiA, Barnacles, &c.) 

Balaainore*, or BalaBiniir, the capital of a jaghirc or petty 
Inlian native state of the same name, Rewa Kanta Agency, 
Bombay, India, is situated on the nver Sheii, about 51 miles N. 
of Baroda. Pop. (1872) SS36. The native ruler (the Nawab) 
pays a tribute of yjiooo to the British Government. B. has 
an area of 150 sq. miles; pop. (Government Report, 1873) 
41,984. 

Balasore' {Baieszvara^ * young lord '), the chief town of the 
district of the same name in Orissa, Bengal, British India, 123 
miles S.W. of Calcutta. The Portuguese, Dutch, and Danes 
successively had factories here, and it w.is not till 1846 that it 
p.'isscd under English rule. Pop. 18,268. The district 

of B. has an area of 2oC6sq. miles, and a pop. (1872) of 770,232. 
The one crop is rice, which is largely exported to the Maldive 
and L.accadive Islands. 

Balata Ghun, the milky juice which exudes from Sapoia 
Mullerif a large tree wliich grou^ in tropical America, The 
juice (quickly hardens on exposure to the air, and, m its solid 
state, in appearance, properties, and uses it is similar to gutta- 
percha, for which it can be used as a substitute. 

Bal'aton Lake, in Ger. Platten-Bee, the most important 
lake in Hungary, and the largest in the S. £. of Europe, lies to 
the S. W. of Pesth. Its greatest length is 46 miles ; its average 
breadth, 7 miles ; its area, with that of the frequently inundated 
marshes, variously estimated at from 250 to 420 s(L miles ; and 
its greatest depth from 36 to 39 f>;et. B. abounds with fish ; 
and iron-sand, containing small garnets, rubies, amethysts, 8cc., 
is found in it. The hills surrounding its N. sides are clad with 
woods and vineyards. When frozen in winter it forms a valuable 
means of intercommunication. The most interesting places on 
the lake are the Abbey of Tihany, the town of FUred on the 
N. shore, and the village of Kcszihely on the W. shore. B. is 
often mentioned in the Magyar legendary ballads of the dark 
ages and the later Turkish wars. j 

BalauB'ta. See Berry. 

Bal'bek, or Bal'beo. See Baalbek. 

BalTii, Adriano, a celebrated geographical writer, was bora 
at Venice, April 25, 1782. He was made professor of geography 
in 1808 atMurano ; in i8f i was appointed professor of physics 
at Fermo, and received a call to the chair of statistics at Padua in 
1 8 1 5, wh ich, however, he declined. In 1 820 he married an actress 
and retired to Portugal, where he coUected die varied and valu- 
able materials given to the world in his Essai staiisHque sur U 
Royaume de Portugal et d" Algarve, comparl aux autres Alois dc 
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fEuropi (2 vola. Par. 1S22), and VaridtA pdlUtqua a staHs- 
tiques de ta Mmarehu Portugaise (Pnr. 1892). Ih 1822 TA went 
to Paris, where he produced his diief works, the Atlas ethno^ 
graphique du Globe, ou Classification des Peuples anciens et mo* 
demesd^aprls leurs Langues (1826), and the Abrigi de Gh^apkie 
(Par. 3(1 ed. 1850 ; Gcr. translation by Arendt, 1870), wmchhas 
been translated into the principal languages of Euro^ B. 
received a grant from the French government, and in 1832 
retired to Padua. 11 c died at Venice, March 14, 1848. His 
son, Eugenio B., collected his Scritti geografici (5 vols. Turin, 
1841-42;. 

Bal'bi, Gasparo, a Venetian jewel -merchant, who visited 
India (1579-88), and on his return published a singularly inte- 
resting account of his travels, under the title of Viaggio nelle 
Indte Orientali (Venice, 1590). A Latin translation of this work 
appeared in the Descnptio getteralts totius Indue Orientalis by 
the brcjthers Jan Theodorus and Jan -Israel de Bry (Frank! 
1598*1628). 

Balbi'nus, Becimus Coelius, one of two Roman f^mperors 
elected by the senate and invested with equal power, on the death 
of the elder Gordian and his son, to resist Maximin advancing on 
Italy with the legions from Germany. But though the choice of 
the senate, B. and his colleague, Clodius Pupieniis Maximus, 
were not the choice of the I'netorians, who cherished the most 
implacable resentment against both. While Maximus, who was a 
seveie, but brave soldier, went to fight Maximin, B. remained at 
home to govern the empiie, but proved himself incapable of 
Quelling the factions of the city. On the return of the victorious 
Maximus, the two emperors tried hard to govern wisely and 
well, but military insolence and insubordination proved too much 
for them, and they were murdered by the Praetorians in a savage 
outburst of rage and disloyalty, A. D. 238. 

Ball)0, Gonnt CsoBaro, a distinguished Italian politician 
and author, bom at 'I'uiin, 4th November 1789. When only 
eighteen he was appointed by Napoleon 1 , auditor of the Council 
of State in Paris. In 1812 ho acted as commissioner for the 
Illyrian jirovinccs that fell to France by the I’eace of Vienna. 
On the fall of Napoleon he devoted himself to liteiatuie, his fiist 
woik being a history ol Italy to the time of Charlemagne. IIis 
reputation was established beyond the limits of Italy by liis 
Speranu d* Italia (1843), which did much to create Uic mon- 
archical Piedmontese paity, in opposition to the republican party, 
of wliich Mazzini was the leading spiiit. B. also wiote a com- 
eiidium of Italian history, Ihlla Slot ia d' Italia dalV Origine 
^ino al 1814 (nth ed. 1859), and other works of less moment. 
He died 3d June 1853. B. was a man of jiurc and sterling char- 
acter, who loved his native land, with its gicat history and its 
famous Church, and who had a jirofound dislike of the destructive 
spiiit of Continental liberalism, bee Ricotti, Della Vita e degli 
•dentti del Conte Cesare lialoo (Flor. 1856). 

Balbo'a, Vasco Nuilez de, the discoverer of the Pacific 
Ocean, and f*iic of the famous Spanish conquistador es^ was born 
of a noble but poor family, at Xeres-de-Badajor, in 1475. He 
volunteered in the expedition of Bastidas to the New World in 

a established himself shortly afterwards as a planter in St 
igo, became involved in debt, and, 111 order to escape the 
law, h(ul himself rolled in a barrel on board a ship bound for the 
Gulf of D.aiicn. B. soon ^ose to the comm.'ind ol the expedition 
which he had thus joined, and landing on the Lsthmus of Darien, 
he marched into the interior, and on the 29th September 1513, 
having crossed the isthmus, after travelling a month, he fiist be- 
held me immense expanse of the Pacific Ocean. Davila super- 
seded him in the rule of the newly discovered teiritoiies in 1514, 
and although B. ’b enterprises were rewarded with success, and 
his services to his country were great, the new governor con- 
tinued to persecute him, and at length, having subjected him to 
a foxm of trial for rebellion, had him condemned and beheaded 
at t'asUle d*Or in 1517. 

Balbrlgg'oa (Ir. Gael, ‘city of Brecan*), a seapoit and 
walei irig-plate lU the county of Dublin, 22 miles N.E. of Dublin, 
with some nuuufactures of linen and cotton embroideied goods. 
B. hosiciy is famed. The town is a station on the T)ublin ami 
Drogheda Railway. Pop. (1871) 2332. 

Balbue'nft, Don Bernardo de, one of the most distinguished 
epic poets of bpain, was bum at Valdepefias in 156^ sailed for 



^ Wbrld at loii caily completed his stadie$ for 

the Church m a college of Mmeo. Returning ti> in l6o8, 
he was soon after appointed provost of Jamaicit« and in 1620 
Bishop of Puerto Rico, where he died in 1627. Of his works 
we possess only three— Za Grandest Af^'icana (Mex;. l6b9; Madr. 
1829), a poetical description of the Mexican capital; El S^lo 
de Oro (Madr. 1608), a pastoral novel in prose and verse: and 
El Bernardo, 6 la Vittoria de Eoncesvalles (Madr. 1624, best 
ed. 1808), an epic poem in 24 books, the great merits of which 
have only recently been recognised. It is full of originally of 
design and execution ; yet amidst all its fire and fancy therers a 
wonderful simplicity and naturalness. 

Balbony (It. balcone), a gallery thrown out from a buildings 
and usually placed in front of windows. Tlie B. originated from 
the projecting galleries on fortified buildings used for ditowing 
boiling tar or ofiensive missiles on besiegers. Balconies were not 
applied to private houses before the 15 th c, 

Bal'cony, in nautical language, is a gallery outside the stern 
of a laige ship, lii thiee-deckeis theie aie two — the lower 
connected with the admiral’s state-cabin, the higher with the 
captain’s. 

Bal'dachin, 01 Baldaohi'no, m ecclesiastical language the 
dome or cano])y which is stretched over the high altar. It is 
usually a highly ornamental structuie, made of marble, woo<i, 
bronze, or precious metals. In early times the B. was known 
as the cihorium, and used as the receptacle for the consecrated 
host. The name is also to some extent used, like the English 
term canopy, to clistin^iish any ovciarching covering, and so 
applied to the pi ejecting niches over doorways, windows, to 


Altar with Baldachin, fiom bt Uenis. 

mantelpieces, and to the tops of old testei-beds. Baldachins 
arc also erected ovei tombs, and the canopies which Italian 
bishops place over their ecclesiastical chaiis are so termed. 
Tortable baldachins were carried over monarchs in their corona- 
tion processions ; and in the ICast, such a canopy is a necessary 
adjunct to all state piocessions. 

Bal'der, Bal'dtir, 01 Balldr, a Scandina\ian divinity, wdth 
whose name ai e ast>uciated the ideas of bi ightness, beauty, peace 
and purity. He is the son of Odin, and brother of Thor, and 
falls a victim to the spirit of evil contention and fraud, repre- 
sented byI.oki, the ioster-brotlier of Odin. How this happens 
is related in the 49th chapter of the Pro^Edda, Before the 
arrival of Loki in Asgard, the Aesir tad lived in 

peace. B. in particular, living in Breia^in, the mansion 
into which nothing unclean can enter, is the subject of praise 
fiom all mankind : like those of liis son Forseti, living in Giitnir 
(the house of justice), the judgments of B. can never be altered : 
rays of light issue fiom his pe^'son : the whitest of plants is 
called BaldeVs-brow (the Swedish Balldurstra oxAnthemu cotula), 
B. has dreams of evil. His mother Frigga exacts from all 
nature an oath against injunng B., but she omits the mistletoe 
growing on the eastern side of Valhalla. Loki, who has already 
shown his cunning in the recovery of Thor’s hammer, discovers 
this, and, when the Aesir are amusing themselves in the Peace- 
stead, by hurling darts at B. in sport, he persuades Hbdor (the 
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itrofig, but liliild, gpod) to ca«t a picjicciof inisd<3itoe at B.| wKom 
kills, his wife Nhntia (the Maiden) dying of gnef. Ilennod tbo^ 
Nimble then rides to Hel, where all thole not dving in battle go, 
to ad( from^la (Death), a daughter of Loki, thatS. return 
to Asgard. This is granted, provided all thinga weep for him : 


granted, provided all thinga weep for him : 
a proviso taken advantage of by Loki, who, disguised as Thauht, 
renises t6 weep. In the meantime the funeral of B. takes place, 
the pyre being placed on board his ship. The frost-giants, as 
well as the goos, are present The gods then pursue Loki, 
whom they finally capture and confine in a cave under torments 
like those of Azael and* Prometheus. This will endure until 
the catastrophe of Ragnarok and the renovation of the world, 
when B- is to leave Hel and come to Ida, where Asgard for- 
merly stood. There probably is in this legend a mixture of 
physical and moral all«^'»ry. See the works of Thorpe and 
Muller, and Blackwell's translation of tlie £dcid, 

Bald'ness. See Alop^xia. 

BaPdo, Mon'td, a mountain of Venetia, N. Italy, on the 
E. shore of Lake Garda, i8 miles N. of Verona. It is 7100 
feet high, is notable for its petrifactions, and also fur its fine 
green-coloured ‘sand of Verona.* 

3al'driok (Fr. baudriery from Low Lat, balterariuSy deriv. 
of balteuSy the * belt * of the Roman soldier), a broad l>elt which 
in mediaeval times was worn from either shoulder diagonally 
across the body, either as an ornament or for carrying arms, bora, 
or other implement. The custom is alluded to by Spenser : — 

* Athwart his breast a b.'ddricic brave be bare. 

That shined like twinkling stars wiili stones most precious rare.* 

The B., as indicated in these lines, was frequently highly orna- 
mented, and decorated with piccious metals, gems, &c. The B. 
is often confounded with the military belt or belt of knight- 
hood, which, being a waist-belt only, is quite distinct 

BaVdung, Hans, or Hans Grun, bom at Giniind, Swabia, 
in 1470, died at Slrasburg in 1552, a painter and engraver of 
much merit. Ills chief works are the pictures in the nunnery of 
Lichtentlial, Baden (149^), and the aliarpiece in the Minster of 
Freiburg (1516), which are splendid specimens of old German 
art Other pieces by B. are to be seen at Aschaflenburg, Basel, 
Beilin, Karlsruhe, l^udwigsburg, Nurnberg, Vienna, &c. 

Bald' win (Fr. Baudoum), the name home by nine Counts 
of Flanders, the first of whom, Baldwin Bras-de-Ber, married 
Judith, daughter of Charles U Chauve. and dfed in 879 ; and the 
last, a contemporary of Philippe Auguste, took the cross in 1201. 
By far the most notable of the nine, however, was Baldwin V., 
sumamed of Lille, or le Dibonnairey who died in 1067. He 
carried on a bloody strife with the German emperor, Heinrich 
HI., made the famous canal Fosse-Ncuf, which separates Artois 
from Flanders, was Regent of France from 1060, during the 
minority of the French king, Philippe, and assisted the expedi- 
tion which placed the crown of England on the head of his 
kinsman the Duke of Normandy. 

Bald'win I., I.atin King of Jerusalem, was bom in Flanders 
in k> 58. He was descended from Baldwin, fifth Count of Flan- 
ders, and shared in the first crusade under his famous brother, 
Godfrey 01 Boulogne. But he was thoroughly worldly and am- 
bitious, and having obtained the principality of Edesso, left the 
crusaders to conquer the Holy City. In 1 100 he succeeded his 
brother Godfrey as King of Jerusalem, and fought with great 
valour and success along the Syrian coast, capturing Acre, Beir- 
out, Sidon, and oth^ places. He died on his march back from 
Egwt to Palesi^iii^ ^a spot in the desert called Laris, ni8. — 
B. XL, cousin ^rduftoreci^ing, and eldest son of Ilugues, Count 
of Rethel, was King of Jerusalem from 1 1 18 to 1 131. After defeat- 
ing the Saracens in several engagements, he was taken captive in 
1 124, and was a prisoner for six months. Though not always 
successful in his wars, he left the kingdom of Jerosalem much 
enlarged at his death. During his reign the Knights of St 
John and Knights Templars were instituted. He died August 
2I1 I131, afid was imeceeded by his son-in-law, Foulques of 
Anjou. — ^B. XIX, King of Jeru^em 1 143-62, son of Foulques 
of Anjou, bom 1130, was the beau uUal of a knight. On several 
occasions he fought suecessfuUy i^nst the Sultan of Aleppo, 
and was popular at once with Christians and Moslems. His 
death, occasioned it is believed by poison, took place 1162. 


His bspther Adpsauiy, wl^o succeeded him, died , in 1173.— B. 
IV., son of Amauiy, bom'lifid, was king from 1173 till his 
death in 1183. During his feeble rule Saladin ma^ rapid pr(^ 
gress, wresting from the Christians large portions of their terri- 
torv. He was succeeded by his nephew, B, V., who died in 
1 187 of poison, administered, it is said, by his mother Sybiila, 
that she might secure the throne for her second husband, Guy 
of Lusignan. 

Bald'win X, first I.atin Emperor of Constantinople, a de- 
scendant of Charlemagne, and a cousin of the French king, 
was the son of B., Count of Ilainault, and of Maiguerite, 
Countess of Flanders. Bom at Valenciennes in 1171 he 
took the cross in 1200, and in 1202 assisted Alexiu.s, son of 
Emperor Isaac 11 ., to recover Constantinople fron^ his unde, 
Alexius Angelus, who, after blinding Isaac li., had usurped the, ' 
government. The crusaders dethroned the usurper, and finding 
Alexius unable to give them the reward agreed on, turned the? 
arms ag^jnst him. They sacked the city, and B. was crowned 
emperor, 9th May 1204. He received, however, only a foufth 
of the empire, the Venetians, and the other French and Lorn- i 
bardtan barons, retaining the remainder. The discontented 
Greeks, assisted by the Bulgarian king Calo-Joannes, having 
made an insurrection, and massacred the Latins who were dis- 
persed throutfhout Thrace, B. besieged them in Adrianople, but 
being defcal^id and taken prisoner, he died a captive in 1205. 

* The manner of his death,’ says Gibbon, ‘ is variously relat^ 
by ignorance and credulity. The lovers of a tragic legend will 
be pleased to hear that the royal captive was tempted by the. ' 
amorous queen of the Bulgarians ; that his chaste refusal exposed 
him to the falsehood of a woman and the jealousy of a savage ; 
that his hands and feet were severed from his body ; that his 
bleeding trunk was cast among the carcases of dogs and horses ; 
and that he breathed three days before he was devoured by the 
birds of prey.* See The Decltne and Fall of the Roman Emptrty 
chap. 61. 

Bald'win XX . fifth and last Latin Emperoi of Constantinople, 
was bom in 1217. He was the sou of Pierre de Courtenay, 
Count of Auxerre, the brother-in-law of B. I. Pierre was sin- 
gularly unfortunate. After being crowned by the Pope as the 
successor of Constantine, he set out for the E^t, but was seized 
and put to death on his joitmcT^ by the despot of Epirus. His 
second son, Robert, a pusillanimous youth, was chosen in his 
stead, but his reign (1221-28) was an era of calamity and dis- 
grace. The third son, B. II., was still too young to rule, and 
Jean de Brieniie, the hero of the Egyptian emsade, and the 
titular King of Jerusalem, a veteran of fourscore years, was in- 
vested with the dignity of an interim emperor. On his death in 
1237, B. II. received the purple. But the foreign enipire had lost 
its vitality, and B. was no more a hero than his brother. Of the 
twenty-four years of his reign, the greater part was spent abro^ 
in mendicant visits to the European princes, on whose bounty he 
was glad to live. At last he was driven from his capital by 
Michael Palacologus (q, v.), and in July 1261 the Latin empire 
of Constantinople came to an end, after a duration of fifty-seven 
years. The remaining thirty-three years of B.*s life (he died in 
1274) were spent in vain attempts to induce the Catholic powers 
to join in his restoration. 

B&le. See Basel. 

Bale, John, Bishim of Ossoiy in Ireland, was bom ’at the 
village of Cove, in Suffolk, 21st November 1495. Although ori- 
ginally educated as a Carmelite monk, he b^ame an extremely^ 
violent Protestant at the University of Cambridge. His langu- 
age on this point is amusingly vivid. * And that I might never 
more serve so execrable a beast (the wicked Antichrist) 1 took 
to wife the faithful Dorothy.* In 1540 he thought it prudent 
to remove to Holland, where he lived for eight years. On the 
accession of Edward VI. he was presented to the living oi 
Bishopstoke in Hampshire, and in 1552 to tibe bishopric of Ossoiy. 
He was so much hated by the Catholics, that, on the death of 
King Edward, his house, he tells us, was attacked, and five 
of his servants killed. He again fled to the Continent, and 
lived for a time at Frankfiirt-on-the-Main and Basel. On Eliza- 
beth's accMsion he returned to England, and was appointed to 
a cwoniT in the Cathedral of Canterbury. He died in 1563. 

A list of his works, ninety in all, is to be found in Coopers 
Athena Cantabrigiemes, B. was probably the last Englishman 
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who wrote miracle^playst which he used as an instrument in his 
rancorous wariare with Roman Catholics, £ven the Protestant 
Fuller nicknames him ‘ Bilious B. * {Biliosus Balaus). His most 
important work is a collection of British Biographyi written in 
Latin, and entitled Illustrium Majoris Britannia Scriptorum^ 
hoc ist, Anglia, Cambna, et Scotia^ Summarium (best e<£ Basel, 
1557-59). ITie great value of this work arises from the use B. 
nui^e of the monastic libraries just before their dissolution. 

Balearic Isles, comprising Mallorca (Majorca), Minorca, 
Iviza, Formentcra, Cabrera, and some islets, lie in the W. part 
of the Mediterranean, and to the E. of Spain, in lat. 38® 4' — 
40* 5' N., long. 1" — 5* E. lliey now form a Spanish province ; 
area. 1753 sq. miles ; pop. (1867) 284,398, a large number of 
whom are employed in the tunny, anchovy, and sardine fisheries, 
and in the olive culture. The coasts are rugged, but there are 
excellent harbours. Capital, Palma, from which to Inca, a dis- 
tance of 25 miles, a railway was opened in 1874, and is being 
continued as far as the Port of Alcudia. Tlic name is ^nerally 
derived from the Greek ballein^ to throw, the natives having 
been expert in the use of the sling ; but Strabo gives it a Phoe- 
nician origin, which is substantial^ of the same import Aulus 
Caecilius Metellus (who took the name of Balearicus) annexed 
the B. I. to Rome in 123 B.c. 'fhey subsequently passed under 
the rule of the Vandals (426), Visigoths, Arabs (798), and the 
Almohades (1208), and were finally united with the crown of 
Aragon in 1343. See B, by the Tuscan Archduke Luigi- 
Salvatore (voL 1. 1869). 

Baleen', the term applied to the homy plates attached to 
the palate of the Balanida^ or whalebone vmales, and which 
constitute the 'whalebone* of commerce. The baleen-plates are 
arranged in a double row on the palate, and depend into the 
cavity of the mouth of the whale. The length of Uie largest plates 
averages from 10 to 14 feet ; whilst in number about 200 plates 
exist on each side of the mouth. This huge fringe acts as a kind 
, of sieve or strainer in serving to prevent substances of large bulk 
firom gaining access to the throat, and also in entangling the 
minute forms upon which the whale feeds. 

Balfe, Michael William, a British musician, was bom in 
Dublin, I5tb May 1808. He displayed remarkable musical talent 
as a boy, and when only sixteen conducted the orchestra at 
Drury l^e ITieatro. He afterwards studied music in Italy, 
and devoted most of the rest of his life to composition. In 
1845 he was made conductor of the Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden. His principal works are operas, of which he wrote 
a ^cat number, llie best-knoT^m are The Bohemian Girl 
08 ^) and 7 'he Bose of Castile {lSS 7 ) \ neither these nor the 
others possess any great merit or originality. His latest pro- 
ductions were Satanella, The Puritans Daughter, Blanche de 
NeverSf and The Sleeping Queen. B. was an ardent disciple of 
Paer and Rossini, an imitator of Auber, and a rival of Adolphe 
Adam. He died 22d October 1870. See Memoir of B. by C. 
L. Kenny (Lond. ^875). 

Balfour*, Sir James, Lord President of the Court of Ses- 
sion, and son of Sir Michael Balfour of Pittendreich, in Fifeshire, 
was one of the most dubious politicians of the Reformation period 
in Scotland. He at first took part in the conspiracy s^inst 
Cardinal Beaton, and was even sent to France along with Tohn 
Knox. He subsequently, however, changed his religion, and was 
in consequence <^ed Knox 'Blasphemous B.’ He was 
tn accomplice in the assassination of Darnley and a friend of 
Bothwell, then threw over both Bothwell and Mary, giving up 
certain letters to the confederate Scotch lords upon which Mary^s 
guilt was founded. Similarly he curried favour with Morton 
when he was made regent, and yet he was instrumental in obtain- 
tMf Morton's death by pr^ucing the deed compassing the death 
oi^arnley. During this strange political career, B. succeeded 
in achi^ing considerable personal and professional success, at- 
taining in the end the Lord Presidentship of the Court of Session, 
with a pension of j£50o. He received a commission from Regent 
Morton to make a general report of the law of Scotland, and his 
FraeHeks of Scots Lav) Is still recognised as a very able work. 
B. died in 1583. 

BnlfiPUflih' (properly Ba^ixuBh', ».r., * lading mart *), a town 
on the river Babbul, province of Mazanderan, Persiot 12 miles 
S. of the Caspian, ^lipre is a good road from the port of 
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Meshhedi-Ser to E , which is the great market between Russia 
and Persia, and has a splendid bazaar, a mile in length. Ibe 
princip^ products of the fertile plain in which B. stands are 
sugar, rice, and cottoiu The pop. is said to range from 150^000 
to 200,000. 

Bali, or Bally, an island E. of Java, 70 miles Jttmg and 35 
miles broad. The soil produces two crops annually, and supports 
a pop. of 450,000, amoi^ whom are marw Chinese. Area, . 1530 
sq. miles. B. is volcanic, one of the loftiest mountains having 
been active as late as 1843. Tlie island has belonged to the 
Dutch since 1846. « 

Ballol, Edward, son of John B. (q. v.), accompanied by a 
few English knights, landed at Kinghom in 1332, during the . 
regency of Donald, Earl of Mar, whoj^ forces he routed with 
immense slaughter at Dupplin MoorW'j Perthshire, and was 
crowned at Scone on September 24th. Three months after, 
being surprised in his camp at Annan, he fled to England, and 
died at Doncaster in 1363, after an ignoble, spiritless, and unfor- ' 
tunate life. 

Ballol, John, Lord of Galloway, grandson of Mai]|yaret, 
eldest daughter of David Earl of Huntingdon, brother of wSliam 
the Lion, and one of the competitors for the Scottish crown on 
the death of the Maid of Norway in 1290. The arbiter, Edward 
I. of England, previously acknowledged hy the Scottish Estates 
to be overlord of Scotland, decided in favour of B. , who was 
enthroned at Scone, 30th November 1292, and did homage to 
Edward at Newcastle on the 26lh of December. In 1295, in- 
dignant at finding himself merely a nominal king, he concluded 
an alliance with France. For this Edward, after a three months' 
campaign in Scotland, in the course of which he subdued nearly 
the whole country, compelled B. to surrender the crown, July 2, 
1296, and imprisoned him in the Tower for three years, after 
which he was allowed to withdraw to Normandy, where he died 
iii 13 * 4 - 

Balis'ta, or Ballis'ta (Gr. hallem, to throw), a military 
engine for j)ropclling weighty missiles, for the working of which 
two men were required. The machinery consisted either of 
strong elastic cords, or a peculiar arrangement of levers. The 
statement of the ancients, that the B. could propel a weight of 
360 pounds, be received with caution. During the middle 
ages, and befoie the use of gunpowder in war, various analogous 
contrivances were known, as the mangonel^ trebuchet, petrar)'^ 
&c. 

Balis'tea, or File Fiah, a genus of fishes included in the | 
Flectognathous section of the order 7 Weostei, and popularly known 
as * file-fishes ’ from their possessing strong spines in connection 
with the first dorsal fm, these spines bearing teetlilike processes, 
and thus exliibiting a filelike conformation. The skin is covered 
by rough, hard, granular scales, the skin itself being of tough 
consistence. The filelike spine in some species is articulated 
upon a bone belonging to the liead, and in such cases can be 
retracted at will within a special groove of the supporting bone. 
When erect and protruded, the spine is fixed by interlocking ' 
with a projection on the adjoining spine, whilst it is released by 
the depression of the interlocking and smaller spine. A second 
and complete dorsal fin exists. The ventral fins may be spiny. 
Cutting teeth exist in both jaw^. The body is short and com- 
pressed, and often brilliantly coloured. B, capriscus is found 
in British seas ; B. pencilligtrus and B. geograpkicus, more typical 
species, occur in the seas of the tropics. 

Balistra'ria, narrow apertures in castle walls, having the 
lower terminations generally circular, but sometimes in the form 
of a shovel, through whicli the crossbowmin shot their arrows. 
They are not known to have existed earliei^than the X3th c., 
and correspond to the loopholes subsequently used by sharp- 
shooters. See Loopholes. 

Belize*, or Belize*, better known as British Honduras, a ter- 
ritory m the S.E. of the peninsula of Yucatan, Central America, 
bounded on the W. by Guatemala, with some 80 miles of coast- 
line along the Gulf of Honduras in the Caribbean Sea. Area, 
3500 sq. miles; pop. (1870) 24,710^ of which 24,333 were 
colonreo, about half the entire number belonging to the capital. 

It is exceedingly fertile, in part mountainous, and is watered ' 
by several rivers, the chief of which are the Balize, Rio 
Hondo, and Siboon. The climate is hot and humid, but is 
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tempered by regular sea-breeze. The capital, B., stands at 
the mouUi of the navigable river of the same name^ and is an 
important dep&t for goods destined for the interior. The chief 
exports' are mahogany, sugar, logwood, colTee, and indigo. Ex- 
ports (1873), 200,869 ; imports After many years’ 

ocenpatioft>of B., the Englisn possession was formally recognised 
by the Spaniards in 1783. 

BaUs'an (Arab. *high ridge’), anciently Heemns (the win- 
try' or snowy mountains : comp. Gr. cheimat and Lat. hiems^ 
winter ; also Sansk. Himalaya, ’ abode of snow*), the mo.st eastern 
branch of the great alpine system of Central Europe, extends 
from the plain of Sophia to the Black Sea, separating Bulgaria 
from Runiili, and forming the watershed between the Danube 
and the Maritza. Tchar-dagli (9700 feet), in the western part, is 
its highest peak. The B. is crossed by six roads, over as many 
passes, the most important of which is the Porta Trajani, which 
forms the overland route between Vienna and Constantinople. 

, BaJk'aah, or Tengiz', called by the dwellers on its shores 
Ak-Vmgis (white sea), or Ala^Dengis (speckled sea), lies on the 
frontiers of the W. Siberian territory of Semipalatinsk and the 
steppes of the Kirghis. After the Caspian, Aral, and Baikal, 
it is the largest lalce in the Russian empire, being 150 miles long, 
with an extreme breadth of 75 miles, and Is fed by numerous 
streams, of which the Hi is the most important. From Nov- 
ember to April it is frozen. The waters are salt, and the fish 
few. Shipbuilding is carried on by the Russians at the mouths 
of the Hi, the Karatal, and the Lepsa. 

Balkb (anc. Pers. Bahhtri^ ‘tlic high town;’ whence the 
classical Ba(‘lna), the capital of a principality of the same name 
in Afghan-Tiiikestan, 23 miles S. of the Oxiis, and 6 miles N. of 
the hills. The ruins of the old town have a circumference of 
20 miL^, and are now almost entirely deserted. The new town, 
called Tahh-ta-puly founded by the Afghans as their capital, bes 
about 4 miles E., and has a pop. of 20,000, chiefly Afghan and 
Usbeg soldiers, B. rivals in historic interest Samarcand and 
Bokhara, having been the capital of a Grjeco-Bactrian and 
afterwards of a Buddhist kingdom, and its restoiation is fondly 
expected, B. is known as Mhe mother of cities.’ 

Wheiever irrigated the neighbouring country is pxodigally fcitile. 
The staple crop is wheat. See Bactkia. 

BaU, in military art, formeily a comprehensive name, for all 
kinds of spherical projectiles discharged from firearms of any 
calibre, now only applied to a few peculiar illuminating or in- 
cendiary shells. I he steady application ot mcdiamcal invention 
to the im|irovcmciit of firearms has led to the adoption of 
elongated or cylindrical projectiles with elliptical or conical 
points, spoken of as Shot or Shell (q. v.), according as they arc 
solid or hollow, in place of those of a sidierical fonn. For the 
projectiles of 'portable firearms, see Bullet. The ground-light 
B. and Boxers parachutc-light B. are employed chiefly to illu- 
minate the area occupied by the enemy, in order to discover his 
operations. I'he latter consists of a thin wrought-iron shell, 
enclosing two wrought-iron hemispheres, the lower carrying an 
inflammable composition, and the upper a calico parachute at- 
tached by chains to the lower hemisphere. The D. is fitted 
with a fuse timed to explode at its maximum elevation in the 
air. The explosion liberates the two hemispheres from their 
metal envelope, and the lower with the now ignited composition, 
being the heavier, falls more rapidly than the upper, causing the 
calico to open up ; when this occurs, the whole apparatus slowly 
settles down over the area which it is designed to illuminate. 
The smoke B. is composed of a paper skin filled with com- I 
bustible materiaIsM,whicb wlien ignited give off a dense and suf- 
focating smoke, intended either to repel an enemy from mines, 
or to conceal the operations of the user. 

Ball. As wc may presume that every one knows what a B, 
is, we need not describe it. As an implement of amusement it 
is valuable alike to the infant and to the man. Many of the games 
played with balls are of great antiquity. The Greeks and the 
Romans were particularly fond of this mode of exercise. A 
favourite game in England two centuries ago was the French 
game of ‘Pale MaiUe’ (It. palla, Lat. pila^ a ball; and Fr. 

It. moglia^ Lat. malleus^ a mallet), in which the endea- 
vour was, in as few strokes as possible, to strike with a mallet a 
B. through an arch of iron. This game used to be much played 
in the long alley near St James, London— hence the name 


Pull MaU, In England, Cricket (q. v.) may be called the national 
game with a B., and in Scotland it b Golf (q. ▼.) ; but cncket b 
now mneh played in Scotland. Football (q. ▼.) b an amnsement 
common to both countries, and, though a somewhat rough ganw, 
has greatly gained in popularity of late years. Ammca has its 
particular game of Base-ball, which is played nine persons, 
and resembles cricket in so far as one side bats and the other 
fields. It was first exhibited in England by two American 

‘teams’ in 1874. Sec also PoLO. 

i 

Ball, a dancing entertainment, whose nature Is so generally 

I understood that it would be superfluous to attempt any descrip- 
tion of it. Perhaps the most charming amusement of this kind 
in England is the county ball : but all are popular, from the 
court ball of l^ondon to the subscription ball of the provinces. 
Fancy balls, to which those who go are expected to be in fancy 
or peculiar dress, are not now so common as they used to be ; - 
and masked balls or masquerades are, in England, entirely gone 
out of fashion. There have been one or two balls which, all 
undreamt of by those who gave them, have become renowned 
in hi.story. There was, for instance, the Duchess of Richmond’s 
famous gathering of beauty and chivalry at Brussels, when the 
* sound of revelry by night ’ w'as suddenly hushed by the tidings 
that Napoleon bad cro.ssed the Sambre, quickly followed by the 
cannons’ thunder on the field of Waterloo. 

Balladlulish (Gael. BaiU-na^cooHsh, ‘ the dwelling on the 
narrow strait’), a village and parish on the S. shore of Loch 
Leven, Argyleshire, celebrated for its slate and marble quarries; 
About 10,000 tons of the blue roofing clay-.slate are policed 
annually, the quarries employing some 200 men. Pop. of parish 
(1871), 944. 

Ball'ad (Fr. ballade^ It. ballata^ a dancing song ; Mid. Lat 
bailare; comp. Gr. ballizein^ to dance), a species of poetical com- 
position, in which the matter is Epic (q. v.), or narrative, and the 
form is so far lyrical as being suitable to be chanted or sung, with 
or without musical accompaniment. The words ballad and bdll^ 
though now entirely distinct in meaning, are the same in deriva- 
tion ; and the earliest ballads, properly so called, of which there 
is authentic notice (though the practice of combining dancing 
willi song was a function of the Greek chonis, and has been prac- 
tised by most nations from the days of ‘ Miriam the prophetess, 
the sister of Aaron *), were the balHstea or ‘ songs accompanying 
dancing ’ of the Romans. In the Life of the Emperor Aurelian 
by Fin. Vopiscus, two specimens of these ballads are given as 
sung in lionour of the emperor’s great deeds in the Sarmatic war 
by a corps of boys ‘ skipping and dancing ’ ( Vopise, Aurel, 6). 

I 'i'he praise of heroes continued to be the cMcf aim of ballad- 
writers ; but, in the later developments of the B., the primitive, 

; artless, and spontaneous accom^uiment of dancin.;^ was super- 
seded by the more artistic and stirring liarp-accompaniments 
of the bards or minstrels whose otfice it was to sing the 
deeds of heroes in the palaces of their descendants, ' or to 
win a livelihood by reciting historical, pathetic, or humorous 
legends in verse in the castles of nobles. Ballads have been the 
natural medium for the transmission of national or individual 
histo^ among all nations prior to the diflusion among these of 
learning and the arts. Mr Jamieson, in his Illustrations of 
Modern Antit/uities, states in reference to the earhest ballads of 
which we have any knowledge, that ‘ the songs mentioned by 
Tacitus in his account of the Germans, those collected by tho 
order of Cliarlemagne, and those which the Goths brought with 
them out of the East, arc now not to be found ; yet it is more 
than probable that much more of them is preserved (in however, 
altered a form) than we arc aware of, in the elder Northern and 
Teutonic romances, the Danish and Swedish, Scottish and Eng- 
lish popular ballads, and those which are sung by old women 
and nurses, and h-awked about in Gennany.* The cultivation of 
B. poetry, and the patronage of the minstrels, who in many 
cases composed the ballads they recited, commenced in the 
countries of Europe at a very early period. Among our own 
Teutonic ancestors, and especially among all the Danish tribes, 
the oflice of the minstrel or Skald (q. v.) was held in the highest 
estimation, and the art of reciting or singing metrical romances 
to the accompaniment of a harp, the effet of which depended 
wholly on the skilful improvisation of the musician, rose, per- 
haps, to the highest eminence it ever attained. That the same 
art. was simultaneously practised with much success in Britain 
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BU^y be readily believed from the cixcomstance that ^hea AUredf 
the (pneatlSnglish king, penetrated the Danish camp in 878 in the 
of a minstrel, such was his skill in the estimation of his 
DflSddi hwers, whose competency to judge was undoubted, 
that he was introduced to pcnorm l^fore the king, and allowed 
to remain in the Danish camp as long as he pleased. To the 
effect of ballads in lighting the martial fires and fanning the 
patriotism of a countiy, no sterner testimony was ever given than 
In the edict of Edwaxd I. to destroy the bards of Wales as a 
necessaiy preliminary to the conquest of that kingdom. Hie B. 
may be taken as the earliest form of poetical composition. It 
is probable that the two famous epics of Homer, ana it is certain 
that those of the ^anish Cid and the German Nibdun^n (sec Car- 
lyle's Essays on German Literature), had each its origin in a cycle 
of original ballads, which, moulded, connected, and extended, 
by one or by successive master-minstrels, assumed by a process 
of accretion and development the complete epic form in which 
they are now known to us. However ancient this kind of poeti- 
cal production may be — and it doubtless dates from tbe time 
when mankind first began to live in communities and to recog- 
nise natural leaders — it was not known by the name of B. until, 
in the 12th c., the Italians npplied that title to short, lyrical pieces, 
usually of the amorous sort. Since that period compositions 
of the B. class have been produced by every civilised nation, 
though the quality of these compositions has been unequal in 
different countries and at different epoclis ; for in France in the 
middle of the 17th c. the artificial and tasteless B, of the period 
had to be extinguished by the ridicule of Moli^re — a service 
which Gifford performed with equal effect for the vapid Della 
Cruscan (q. v.) at the close of the 18th c. In the S. of Europe, 
the B, lias, perhaps, been most successfully cultivated in Spain. 
The Spanish Ballads, translated by J. G. T^ckhart (1824), 
familiarised British readers with these. But the true home of 
- the B. in its highest form is the N. of Europe. Among the most 
eminent modem writers in which the examples of the true B. 
may be found arc, in German, Burger, Schiller, Goethe, Uh- 
land, and Heine ; and in English, Scott, Coleridge, Longfellow, 
Poe, Browning, and Tennyson. In England, and still mdfe in 
Scotland, the B. has received its richest and most various illu$« 
tration. Of the English ballads, the Lyttel Geste of Bobin 
Chevy Chase, William of Cloudesley, are among the best- known 
examples. But it was not until the appearance of .Scott’s Min^ 
strdsy of the Scottish Border in 1802 that wc were made familiar 
with the B. in its highest form. The Scottish ballads of Tam 
Lane, Clerk Saunders, The Wife of (/sheds Well, Helen of Kirk- 
eonnei Lea, Johnnie Armstrong, Edom o' Gordon, &c., are un- 
equalled in clear and vivid conception, truth, simplicity, and 
directness of expression, the profoundest pathos, and the charm 
of an art that knows not art, which place them at the head of the 
list of all compositions of the same class. See Percy's Beliques 
of Ancient English Poetry (ist ed. 1755 5 ^'cw ed. 3 vols. Lond. 
1844); Motherwell's Minstrelsy Aficient and Modem (Glasg. 
1827): Aytoun's Ballads of Scotland {2 vols. Ediub. 1858); 
Whitclaw^s Booa of Scottish Ballails (Glasg. 1845); Child's 
English and Scottish Ballads (Bost U.S, 8 vols. 1857), &c. 


Ball'arat, a city and goldfield of the colony of Victoria, the 
former being 96! miles W.N.VV. of Melbourne. B. was the 
scene of one of the earliest gold discoveries in Victoria, in June 
1851, and is still the p'ina^)al gold -producing district of the 
colony. At the beginning of 1874 there were 11,388 miners in 
the district, employing plant of an aggregate of 9314 horse-power, 
and valued at ; 649 ^ 66 o. Quartz-mining is now the leading fea- 
ture of the district, ,aj|d auriferous reefs are remuneratively 
worked at a depth ^ flQ and 1000 feet. The town of B. con- 
sists of two distinct mmdpalities, B. East and B. West, with an 
aggregate pop. of (1871} 40,705. B. is a well-built city, con- 
taining many liaudsome edifices. The public buildings com- 
prise a hospital, orphan and benevolent asylums, free public 
library, theatre, ten banks, and fifty-six churches, including a 
splendid Roman Catholic cathedral (1874). D. has also eight 
iron-foundries, thirteen breweries and distilleries, several flour- 
Aills, and other factories. It is connected by railway with Mel- 
bourne, and communication will also be opened shortljabetween 
it and Ararat (56 miles) and Maiyborough (45 miles). B. West 
ii a see of the Anglican and Roman Catholic Churches. 

in engineering, is that portion of the permanent 
way of a railway Immediately under and between the sleepers. 


It usually consists of broken itoife o|r gravel well beaten down 
and packed. ^ 

BalTast is the name given to any substance placed in the 
hold of a vessel when she is empty, or carrying only a partial 
cargo, in order to give her sufficient stability under sail. In 
balUsting a ship, both the quantity and the distribution of the 
B. has to be considered. If it is placed too high, it is apt to 
cause the ship to heel over too much under the action cn the 
wind or water ; if too low, she does not move freely enough, and 
is said to be stiff. The substances chiefly used as B. are iron, 
l^ravel, sand, and water. Of these, iron has the advantage that 
It has great specific gravity, and can be obtained in a form easily 
stowed Water has the advantage that it does not require to be 
hoisted on board (as it can be admitted by merely opening a 
valve), and can be discharged without a crane (by a pump) at 
the same time that the vessd is receiving its load of cargo. 

Ball’ater, a village in Aberdeenshire, on the Dee, 36 miles 
W.S.W. of Aberdeen, with a pop. (1871) of 691. It is noted 
for its chalybeate springs. 

Ball'eny lalands, a group of five small volcanic islands 
lying in the Antarctic Ocean, lat. 66" 44' S., long. 163" 11' £., 
containing peaks some 12,000 feet high. 

Ball'et means literally a dance, but was first applied in 
modern Europe to the magnificent spectacles at the courts of 
Turin, Ferrara, France, &c., in the l6th c. and in the end of the 
15th, in which symbolical scenes, dealing with various subject- 
matters, were represented by actors in dumb show, assisted 
by music and occasional ^ancing. In France the B. seems to 
have become a favourite danserie by the time of Charles IX. 
Baltagerini, musician to Catherine of Medicis, developed the 
B. comique: there were also the B. hisiorique and herotque, 
Henry III. strongly encouraged such compositions, in which 
there was often no very definite dramatic meaning, the actors 
sometimes speaking, sometimes singing, but pantomime still 
prevailing, and appropriate music being played for the occa- 
sional dances. Baliagerini indeed said : 'J'ai toutefois donned 
le premier titre el lionncur k la danse ; ' but in the following 
century, when Sully wrote music for the works of Molij^re and 
Quinauit, the dance is in a subordinate position, a part of a 
pantomime jterlude. (See Ballet du Boi or Le Mariage Ford, 
danced by Louis XIV., 29th January 1664, vol. i. of Moli^'s 
collected works.) When the modern opera arose, the B. was 
retained, and in some cases, as in Gliick^s Jphigenia in Tauris, 
used successfully to increase dramatic effect. If Macbeth were 
ever made the subject of an opera, Lock’s witches' dapee would 
be an instance of an effective opira-ballet. This, however, has 
tended to become little better than the modern ballet-divertis' 
sement, an entre-chat or entr'-acte of mere dancing, unconnected 
with the rest of the performance, and often more remarkable for 
muscular dexterity than grace or decency. The true modem B., 
as a systematic expression of the drama, was revived by Noverre 
in the middle of the iSth c. He was called by Garrick 'the 
Shakespeare of dance;’ and has left in h\s Lettres sur les Arts 
Imitateurs (Par. 1807) an account of his system. He treated 
such lofty subjects as Hamlet and Medcea, and succeeded in some 
cases in producing a conerent and intelligible effect That 
human feeling has a large field of energetic expression in mus- 
cular movements is the fact on which the ancient ' orchestric ’ 
drama and M. Noverre both proceed ; but there are well-defined 
limits to the range of such expression, and these limits vary 
extensively in different nations. A Conservatoire deB, (training- 
school) is still regarded as a necessary part of the modem 
opera-house. 

BalHna’ (Gael, originally Bel-ath-anfheadha, pron. Bella- 
hand, * the ford-mouth of the wood '), a seaport in county Mayo, 
Ireland, on the Moy, five miles from its entrance into Kilkda Bay. 
It has an active trade in flax, cured provisions, and Sj^on, but 
the river is only navigable to within a mile atid a. half of the 
town. In 1798 the French landed here and took B., but were 
defeated at Killala. B. includes the suburb of Ardnarea (Ard- 
na-riaghadh, ' the hill of execution'), which lies on the right bank 
of the river, within Sligo county. Pop. {1871) 4307, of whom 
3644 are Roman Catholics. 

Ballinaaloe* (Gael, originally Bd-atha-na-sluai^eadh, pron. 
Bellanasleoa, * the ford-mouth of the hosts ’), a thnvixig town of 
Ireland, on both banks of the Suck, in Galway and Roscommon 
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oottntleip 8i utiles W. of Dublin, on the Dublin and Galway i 
Railway. It is the headqu&rters of the Galway constabulaiy, the | 
,8eat of a poor-law union, and is noted for its October wool and j 
cattle fair, which Is one of the largest in Ireland, and to which 
there may be some allusion in the name of the place. Pop. i 
(1871) 5053, of whom 4307 are Roman Catholics. 

BaUinrobe' (originally BaUe-an-Rodkba^ pron. Rdha^ *the 
town on the Robe *), a town in county Mayo, Ireland, on the 
Robe, 3 miles £. of its entrance into Lough Mask, and 15 S.S.E. 
of Castlebar. It is the seat of the general sessions, contains a 
barradc, and has two annual fairs. Pop. (1871) 2048, of whom 
2172 are Roman Catholics. 

ISalllol OoUege, Oxford, founded between 1263 and 1268 
by John de Baliol, and enriched in 1340 by Sir William Fenton 
and Sir Philip Somervyle, has since had numerous benefactors, 
among others, John Snell, in 1677. The Snell Exhibitions, at 
present fourteen in number, and tenable each for five years, in 
the gift of the University of Glasgow, attract annually to B. C. 
the best Latinists among Scottish students. Adam Smith and 
Sir William Hamilton were Snell Exhibitioners. Tlie college 
has the presentation to nineteen livings. The society in 1875 
consisted of a master, thirteen fellows, and twenty-four scholars, 
including three mathematical scholars; the number of under- 
graduates was 179, and of members on the books, 543. 

BaUietlc PenduLuxn, an instrument invented by Robins 
towards the close of the 18th c. for the purpose of measuring 
the velocity of cannon-balls and musket-balls. The pendulum 
consists of a rigid rod, to the lower end of which is attaclied a 
large cubical piece of woodwork, at which the shot is aimed. The 
momentum of the bullet at the moment of concussion is imparted 
to the whole apparatus ; and, from the angle through which the 
pendulum moves, the velocity of the bullet is easily calculable. 

BalVium. See Bailey. 

Balloon' (Fr. ballon^ a large ball), consists essentially of a 
globular or pear-shaped integument, filled with a gas specifically 
lighter than air. Its object is to 
render possible aerial navigation ; 
and its Duoyaiicy depends upon tlie 
principle of Archimedes (q. v.), that 
a body will sink or rise in a fluid 
of varying density until it reaches 
a point at which the fluid is, bulk 
for bulk, of the^same weight as the 
body. The B., as at present em- 
ployed and fitted up, consists of a 
pear-shaped bag of silk, coated with 
a layer of varnish, in order to render 
it air-tight. A car is attached by 
cords to a net which covers the 
whole of the upper hemisphere, and 
sometimes extends even as far as the 
Balloon. mouth or neck of the B. By this 

means the weight of the car and its 
occupants is distributed as uniformly as possible. Another 
most important apparatus is the valve, which consists of a 
wooden clapper fitting over an aperture in the upper surface of 
the B., and which is regulated by means of a rope hanging down 
into the interior of the car. 

The first B. capable of sustaining any considerable weight was 
invented by the brothers Montgol&r, papermakers at Annonay, 
in France, towards the close of last century. The envelope was 
of paper, and was filled with heated air. After the success of 
June 1783, when a spherical B. of packcloth, covered with 
paper, and 35 feet in diameter, rose to a height of 1500 feet in 
the presence of a large concourse of people, at a place near 
Annonay, the Academy of Science appointed a committee to 
report upon the experiment. A few weeks later. Professor 
Charles, assisted by the brothers Robert of Paris, managed to 
fill a B., 12 feet in diameter, with hydrogen gas. The first per- 
sons who ventured to ascend in a free B. were the Marquis 
d'Arlandesand M. Pildtrede Rosier, and this feat they performed 
at the CHAteau de la Muette, near Passy, November 2i, 1783, 
in a Montgolfiire or fire-B., remaining aloft about twenty-five 
minutes. On December ist of the same year, XdM. Charles and 
Robert ascended in a hydrogen B., and after coming down, M. 
Charles reasoended to a height of nearly two miles. After this, 


numerous ascents were made by such men as Blanchard, Morveau, 
Lunardi, Tefiries, Romain, who was killed with M . de Rosier in 
1785, at tne veir commencement of their projected journey across 
the Channel. In 1802, General Money narrowly escaped drown- 


ing ; and in tlie same year Gamerin descended successfully from 
a B. by means of a parachute. On the 23d of August 1804, 
Gay-Lussac and Biot ascended to a height of 13,000 feet ; and 
on the i$th of September, Gay-Lussac by himself reached an 
elevation of 22,977 Hitherto hydrogen or heated air had 
been employed as the means for rendering balloons buoyant, but 
these have given place to coal-gas, which was first introduced by 
Mr Green. The longest journeys hitlierto undertaken are the 
remarkable voyage of Messrs Green, Holland, and Mason, on 
November 7, 1836, from London to Nassau, a distance of 500 
miles in 18 hours, and the still more remarkable one of the 
American aeronauts, Wise and La Mountain, who travelled 1150 
miles in less than 20 hours. 

The most celebrated of recent aeronauts is Mr Glaisher, who, 
on September 5, 1862, accompanied by Mr Coxwell, rose to n 
height of about seven miles, on which occasion he became in- 
sensible ; and Mr Coxwell, having lost the power of his arms, 
opened the valve by pulling the rope with his teeth. Of late 
years, balloons have been used for strategic purposes, notably 
m the recent Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71. M. Gambetta 
escaped in one from Paris, when the city was surrounded by the 
Germans, and organised a further resistance of the French on 
the banks of the Loire ; but the best services which they can 
render are in the interests of physical science. M. Tissandicr. 
a Frenchman, has recently made some important meteorological 
observations in the higher strata of the atmosphere. In one of 
his most recent ascents (1875), ^ height was obtained that 

the three occupants of the car became insensible ; and when he 
himself regained consciousness, he found both of his companions 
dead, owing to the bursting of blood-vessels. Numerous but 
futile attempts have l)een made to devise some method of steer- 
ing, so as not to be dependent upon the direction of the wind ; 
and in 1872 Professor Helmholtz of Berlin gave it as his opinion 
that a B. could be steered if only moving at a slow rate through 
the air. See Travels in the Atr^ by Glaisher, Flammarion, Fon- 
vielle, and Tissanclier (Lond. 1870). 

Ball'ot (Fr. ballotte^ *a little ball'), a mode of secret voting 
by means of little balls of different colours, but sometimes by 
tickets having some mark of assent or dissent appended to the 
name of the candidate. Whether secret voting be desirable is 
clearly a matter of expediency ; for what may be expedient in 
the case of voting for persons wishing admission into private 
societies, may not be so as regards aspirants for public offices. 
What may be proper in the former case to preserve social har- 
mony, may be cowardice and a public danger in ^ he latter. In 
ancient Athens voting was generally by show hands, but the 
B. was resorted to where secrecy was desirable, as in judicial pro- 
ceedings and in the court of Areopagus. At Rome the B., con- 
fined at first to the enactment or to the repeal of laws, was by the 
Lex Gabinia (d.c. 139) employed in the election of magistimtefe. 
At Venice the B. is said to have operated beneficially. In 
France and America, and generally in new countries, as Aus- 
tralia, magisterial elections are made in this way. Secret voting 
in legislative assemblies, introduced into the French Chamber of 
Deputies in 1840, was abolished in 1845, having been found 
productive of abuses. The election of Louis Napoleon, first 
as president (1848), then as emperor (1852), ana again the 
Plebiscite (q. v.) of approval of his policy (1870), by means of 
the B., arc among the most striking examples of secret voting 
on record, and gave occasion to the adversaries of the general 
principle to maintain that, in the hands of a well-organised des- 
potism, the B. was a most efficacious instrument of tyranny. 
No question has been more keenly discussed by politicians than 
the B. ; one party maintaining that it was essential to the inte- 
rests of electors and candidates alike, as it would annihilate the 
influence of threats, and remove the inducements to bribery; 
while the other, regarding the franchise as a trust, maintained 
the duty bf open voting, as necessary to preserve in the voter a 
due sense of his responsibility to the community. The value of 
the B. also, in its operation in other countries, was represented 
in different amets, according to the politics and prejadicei of the 
advocates. But much of the interest attaching to the question 
in Britain has disappeared since the passing of the Ballet Act, 
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35 fuid 36 Viet. cap. 32, 1 8th July 1872, under which both muni* 
Cipal and parliamentary elections are now conducted. 

Ball'ot for Militia. See Militia, 

SaUo'ta. See Horeuound. 

Hollow, are projectiles used in military operations 
for the purpose of giving light, producing a dense smoke, or 
emitting an intolerable odour. There are accordingly three 
kinds of such projectiles, known as light, smoke, and stink B., 
and the respective effects are produced by the ignition of the 
combustible material composing the ball. 

Ball'y, or Bal, properly Baile, a Gaelic word signifying 
originally a place, a home, then a fort or town, and allied to 
the Greek folis. It is frequently prefixed to names of places 
in Ireland and Scotland, Ballyshannon, Ballymena, Ballin- 
trae or Ballantrae, Bollycastle, Balmoral, Bollachulish. See 
Blackic's Etymological Geography (Lond. 1875), and Joyce’s Irish 
Names and Places (Dub. 1869, 2d ser. 1875). 

BaUycas'tle (* the town of the castle ’), a seaport of eA^ntrim 
county, Ireland, lies picturesquely on a fine bay, at the base of 
Knocklayd Mountain, 88 miles N. of Belfast. It is divided into 
an upper and lower town, standing a quarter of a mile apart, and 
has considerable linen manufacture and salmon-hshery. The 
erection of the harbour, which is now filled with sand, and of a 
fine pier, cost 15,000. Near B. is the ‘ Grey Man’s Bath,* a 
remarkable (mening in the face of a greenstone cliff. Pop. (1871) 
2102, The B. of Mayo is a somewhat different name. It was 
originally Baile-an-ChaisU^ the town of the cashel, or circular 
stone fort ; but the Irish cashel is probably connected with the 
Lat. castellum^ 

Ballyme'na (originally Bailc-meadhonach, ‘middle town*), 
a town in the heart of Antrim county, li eland, on the Braid, 
18 miles N. W. of Belfast, with Mdiich it is connected by railway. 
It is one of the largc.st Irish markets for linen and flax, and its 
chief industry is bleaching. Bop. (1871) 7931, of whom 6197 
are Protestants. 

Ballyohann'on (originally Bcl-atha-Smnaigh, pronounced 
Bellashanny^ * the mouth of Seanach’s ford '), a seaport in the 
S.W. of Donegal county, Ireland, .stands at the entrance of the 
river Emc into Donegal Bay, 26 miles N.W. of Enniskillen, It 
has a valuable salmori-fisliei y on the Erne, which is here cro.ssed 
by a bridge of fourteen arches. Next to the Shannon, tliis river 
is the most voluminous in Ireland, but a bar at its mouth has 
hindered the trade of the town. B. is the headquarters of the 
county militia. Pop. (1871) 2958, of whom 2372 are Roman 
Catholics. 

Balm of Gilead. Sec Balsam. 

Balmor'al Oastle, in Bvaemar, Al^erdccnshire, 48 miles W. 
of Aberdeen, a residence of Queen Victoria, was built by the 
Prince-Consort, who purchased the estate in 1852 from the Earl 
of Fife. The castle, which is in the Scottish baronial style of 
architecture, is built of granite, and has a square tower 80 feet 
high. There is an extensive deer-forest, comprising 30,000 
acres, belonging to the estate. The name B. signihes in Gael. 

‘ the majestic awelling.* 

BalnavoB', Henry, of Halhill, born at Kirkcaldy, Fife- 
shire, ill the reign of James V. He was educated at St Andrews 
and at Cologne, wliere he adopted the principles of the Refor- 
mation, and on his return to Scotland studied law. In 1583 
James V. made him a senator of his new College of Justice, and 
under tlie regency of Arran he was appointed Secretary of State, 
but was imprisoned in 1543 on account of his Protestantism. On 
the capture of the castle of St Andrews, in which he had taken, 
refuge in 1547, he was, along with Knox, sent to France os a 
prisoner of w'ar. Returning to Scotland in 1554, he was ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners who in 1559-to concluded the 
I treaty of Berwick, which estaljllshed the R^orination in Scot- 
land, and was one of the commission appointed to revise The 
j Book of Discipline. B. died in 1579. 

Balot>a, a town ill the state of Jodpore, or Marwar, Raj- 
ptttana, HIndostan, is riiualcd on the river Luni, to the W. of 
the Aravulli mountains, 49 miles S.W. of the city of JodSore. 

Pop. 7*75- 

Bal'aam. This term is applied to many varieties of oleo- 
resinous exudations, commonly procured by incising the stem 
and branches of plants. When frei»h. they are liquid or semi- 


liquid, glutinous, aromatic, and acrid to taste ; by exposure to 
the air, they gradually thicken, and ultimately become solid, 
darker in colour, and in some cases odourless. They ore mixtures 
of resins and volatile oils ; some of them, however, contain cin- 
namic or ^benzoic acid in addition, and advantage is t^en of 
this circumstance to divide them into two groups — (i) those of 
purely oleo-resinous character ; and (2) those in whi^ cinnamic 
or benzoic acid is present together with volatile oils and resina 
The first group embraces Copaiba B., Mecca B., Canada B., 
and other Turpentines (q. v.) of coniferous plants ; and to the 
second group belong the balsams of Peru and Tolu, liquidam- 
bar, and storax. They dissolve in alcohol, and yield volatile 
oils on distillation with water. 

Canada Balsam is procured from the Balm of Gilead fir, Abies 
balsamea^ which grows in Canada and the United States. It is 
transparent, colourless, or slightly yellow, mobile, with an acrid 
penetrating taste and agreeable odour. It hardens in thin layers, 
retaining its transparency, and is employed for mounting micros- 
copical objects, and is valued as a cement for optical instruments 
on account of its refractive power being nearly the same as that 
of crown glass. 

Copaiba or Copaiva Balsam is abundantly yielded by several 
S. American species of Copaifera iLe^minosa). Of uie three 
diflerent varieties of this B., the Braziliau is the most common. 
It is a light-yellow transparent liquid, possessing a peculiar 
aromatic odour, and a nauseous hot taste. It is used in the pre- 
paration of lac varnishes and of tracing paper ; also in medicine 
m arresting discharges from tlie mucous membrane of the m'e- 
thra. An unsophisticated variety of copaiba B. was a few years 
ago introduced into this country from the Brazils. It possesses 
greater mobility and more essential oil than the ordinary B,, 
and resists a certain chemical reaction which had hitherto been 
regarded as positive evidence of the freedom of copaiva B. from 
adulteration. 

Mecca Balsam^ Opobalsamum^ or Balm of GUcad^ is said to 
exude from a tree of the genus Balsamodcftdron^ growing in Ara- 
bia, and is also obtained by boiling the branches in water. I'he 
fine.^t kind is extremely fragrant, and is highly esteemed by Asia- 
tics ; but it is scarce, and little of it reaches the British market. 

Peru Balsam . — Three varieiies are known, the ]>roduce of 
Myrospermum Myroxylon Pereira:^ growing sparsely in Central 
America, and chielly imjiorted into Great Britain from the B, 
coast of San Salvador. I'lie white kind is extracted from the 
fruit, and when hardened by exi)osiire becomes the dry Peru B. 
Both of these v-arielv's are scarce- The black viscid variety is 
coiiimon in commerce, and is obtained by bruising the stems 
of the plants. It has an acrid bitter taste and agreeable odour, 
and is enijiloyed medically as an expectorant and for externa] 
application, and as a substitute for vanilla in confections and 
perfumery. 

Tolu Balsam closely re.sembles the commercial Peru B., and 
is obtained in large quantities by incision of tlie stem of Myro- 
spermum toluijcrum^ which grows on the banks of the Magdalena 
and other localities in Colombia. When frc.sh, it is soft, yellow- 
ish, translucent, has a Icmon-like odour and a sweetish irritating 
taste ; by keeping, it changes to a thick consistence of a dark-red 
colour, and ultimately to a dry friable condition. It is used in 
perfumery, and medicinally os an expectorant. Tolu lozenges, 
valued for troublesome coughs, owe their efficacy to the presence 
of this B. 

Storax Balsam, the produce of a shrub, Styrax officinale, 
growing in Syria, Greece, &c., W'as formerly imported into Great 
Britain chiefly from Asiatic Turkey, in the form of reeds envel- 
oped in leave.?, Styrax calamiia, and in compact masses with 
white tears, hence Amygdaloid styrax. It is now extremely raie, 
and the liquid and solid varieties of the dniggist are frequently 
factitious compounds, of very variable composition and character. 

Liquidambar Balsam is found in considerable abundance be- 
tween the bark and the wood of Liquidambar styraciflua, which 
is common in houisiuna, Florida, Mexico, &c. It exudes through 
cracks in the bark os a dear slightly yellowish liquid, possess- 
ing a very fragrant odour. An inferior kind is procured by boiling 
the small branches and leaves, and skimming ofT the balsamic oil 
as it rises to the surface of the water. In France it is employed 
as a perfumirijg agent. 

Under the name of ArUjkial Balsams is grouped a diversity 
of pharmaceutical preparations, of varied character and constitu- 
tion, principally used externally. 
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Babamina'oefB, a natural order of dicotyledonous planti^ 
including only two genera, and about 
130 species. Many of them have showy 
flowers, but their properties are unimpor- 
SMjhk tant They are herbaceous, succulent 

iBR|S ijK plants, chiefly found in the E. Indies, 
jj A Their seed-vessels, when ripe, usually open 
with considerable force, and scatter the 
Impatims bctlsaminat the common 
garden balsam, and Impatiens noli-tangere^ 
vLsk Touch-me-not, a native of Britain, be- 

Wr ill order. 

BalBaxnoden'dron, a genus of dicoty- 
•VA RUP Icdonous shrubby plants, belonging to the 
order Amyridacea, They are mostly fur- 
nished with spines, and have little foliage. 
% They yield a fragrant balsamic substance, 

balsam or balm of Gilead, myrrh, 
bdellium, and elemi. 

li BaTsam of Sulphur, an ointment 

Baifam. composed of two parts of sulphur to eight 

of olive oil. In Germany it is made by 
adding one ]>arl of sulphur to three of turpentine. It is used as 
an application to foul ulcers. 

Bal'ta, a prosperous town on the Kodima, a tributary of tlie 
Bug, government of Podolia, European Russia. Pop. (1867) 

14, 52^ 

Bal'tic Provinces (Russia), comprise the governments of 
Courland, Livonia, Ksthonia, Petersburg, and the Grand Duchy 
of Finland. Area about 2oo,ocxj sq. miles; pop, (1S67) 
4» 903-^08. Courland once belonged to Poland, the others to 
Sweden. Their constitutions var>' much, but are being gradually 
shaped after the Russian m<Klc1. In enumerating the B. P. the 
last two are some limes omitted, Baltic- Port is the name of the 
haven (pop. 466) in Esthonia, 25 E. of Revel, which forms the 
terminus of the St Petersburg Railway. 

BaTtic Sea (Ger, Os/ or East Gea), a large inland eca, 
bordered by Denmark, Germany, Russia, and Sweden, separating 
central from nonhcni iMjrope, and communicpting witli the N. 
Sea by the Sound and tlie Great and Little Beits. Its length 
is 900 miles, bicadih 138 miles, area 156,012 sq. miles. It is 
throughout .shallow, the average depth being from fifteen to 
twenty fathoms, which, combined with the ^inlden changes of the 
wind, makes .sailing dangerous. The water is ol a lower tem- 
perature than that of the ocean ; is cinnparativcly fresh, owing 
to the large influx of river- water, and to the small evaporation 
to which it is subjected ; and the tides are .scarcely noticeable. 
The navigation is stopped fiom three to five months annually 
by ice. Branching off from it are the Gulf of Bothnia on the 
N,, between Sweden and Finland ; the Gulf of Finland, between 
Finland and Esthonia ; the Gulf of Riga, between Livonia and 
Courland, &c. More than 250 rivers run into the B. It contains 
numerous islands, the principal of which are Zealand, Funen, 
and Laaland (Danish) ; Gottland and Gland (.Swedish) ; the 
Aland, Dago, and Oesel (Russian) ; and Kiigen (Prussian). 
There is a large commerce, the chief exports being timber, 
hides, tallow, and grain. The coast in the S. is flat and sandy ; 
in the N. it is for the nios< part rocky and precipitous, but there 
are many important harbours, as (.’opcuhagen, Kiel, Danzig, 
Memel, Riga, Cronstadt, and Stockholm, and trade is fuilher 
facilitated by the Slesvig- Holstein Canal, near Kiel, connecting 
the B. with the N. Sea, There is said to be a gratlual vertical 
subsidence of the coasts in the S. of Sweden, and further N. a 
gradual uprising, at llie rate of three feet in a century, 

Bal'timore, a city and port of entry in Maryland, U.S., on 
the Patapsco river, 12 miles from the Chesapeake Bay, 178 
from the Atlantic, 37 from Washington, and 98 from l^hiladel- 
phia by railway. The site is undulating and picturesque. Tlic 
harbour is little more than 20 feet deep, but is safe and commo- 
dious. The chief articles of trade are fruits, grain, tobacco, 
coal, and oysters. In 1874 the vessels, native and foreign, enter- 
ing from foreign ports were 1117, tonnage 558,599; clearing 
port, 1026 vessels, tonnage 524,847. B. is the see of the Roman 
Catholic primate of the United States, and has a granite cathe- 
dral, with a lofty dome, some fine paintings, gifts of the kings of 


France ; a new city-hall of white marble^ ImQt at a cost of three 
million dollars; the custom-house with a dome XI5 feet high; 
the Peabody Institute, which received one million dollars from 
George Peabody, and has a library of 60,000 vols. ; and the 
munificent Hopkins’ Hospital, begun in 1873. ^2® founded 


in 1729, and is now reputed to be the third trading citv in the 
U.S. It is healthy, with a fine climate and sky, and la famed 
for the beauty of its women. It is the seat of the Manrland 
University, and has an excellent public school system. In the 


Baltimore Bird. 


University, and has an excellent public school system. In the 
vicinity is Druid Hill Park, of 704 acres, with many noble 
trees. Besides shipbuilding and oyster and fruit packin^B. haa 
manufactures of iron, machinery, leather, clothing, &c. The city 
is supplied with water from Jones’s Fall and Gunpowder River, 
and its reservoirs can store 857 millions of gallons. It baa a 
monument to General Washington, and one to the memory of 
those who fell in the battle of B., 1814, hence it is popularly 
called the ’Monumental City.* It derives its name from Cecil 
Calvert, second Lord Baltimore. The original B. is a small 
village near Skibcrcen, Ireland. Pop. (1870) 267,354, of whone 
about o^c-third arc Germans. 

Baltimore Bird, or Oriole ( Ypkantes or Icterus Baltittwre) 
a genus of Perching or Inscssorial birds, belonging to the Deii- 
tirc^stral section of that order, 

most limit appears to ^ about 

fs bright orange and black| 
and it has received the names 

It builds a pouch-llkc nest, Baltimore Bird, 

composed of hemp and flaxen 

strands deftly interwoven, and suspended from a forked branch. 

or Little Tibet, once an independent state, 
now a province of Cashmere, on the Upper Indus, is separated 
from Chincsc-Turkcsian by a range of mount.ains. Its inhabitants 
ate of Tibetiin origin, but proicss Mohammedanism. Their 
niiinher is unknown. The c.apital, Iskai do, or Skardo, is com- 
posed of about 150 half-mined houses. 

Baltschik', or Baldjik, a town of European Turkey, vilayet 
of llic Duniibe, on the Black Sea, iS miles N.E. of Varna, with 
the safest harbour on the Black Sea, and a considerable trade. 
Its yearly maikct for horses, cattle, and sheep is important. 
Fiom B. .and Varna the Franco- English army sailed for the 
Crimea in Scptcmbci 1854. Pop. 4000, Near il are the ruins 
of Tonii, to which Ovid was banished. 

Baluster (corruptly bannister; from the Ital. halauslro^ 
through the Fr. bahiUrr\ a .small column used in railings called 
balustratic^, which may be cither emj)loyed as an ornament, or for 
protection on the ledges of stairs, balconies, outside of windows, 
or in arcades, 'I’he B. varies 111 form and proportions according to 
the puryiose to which the balustiade may be devoted. The shaft is 
generally belly-j-li.'iped, .and soi letimcs double belly-shaped, and 
the section, though generally round, is sometimes quadrangular. 

Barustrade,anorna- - 

mental railing or para- “ ~ 

pet, composed of :i series 
of balusleis, surmounted 
by a coping. Statuary 
figures are freijucntly 
] 3 laccd at short interval ^ | 
on balustrades. j 


Bal'zac, Jean Louis 
Ouez de, a celebrated 
Flench liiti'ratcitrj who 
contributed much to re- 
fine his native language, 
though, singular to say, 
he was equally destitute Balustrade, 

of genius and taste, lie 

wa'9 born at Angoul6me in z 504 » und acquired the favour of RichC' 
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BeUi iwlio even flatt^ed him* When his first work appeared in.* 
i 624» it was received at first with ipiiversal applause ; but gra- 
dually a suspicion arose in the minds of some that the grandiose 
sWle V B. concealed a paucity of ideas and a puerility of taste. 
His critics became his enemies. One of them, Le F^re Goulu, in 
a violent diatribe entitled Phyllarque, passed from animadversion 
to calumny. At last B., wearied of controversy, retired to his 
ancestral estate on the banks of the Charente, where he wrote 
most of his works, corresponded with kings, and died xSth Feb- 
ruary 1655. Among his once famous writings are, Arisiippe, 
iMires Choisies^ Lettres FamilUres d Ckafe/ain, Le iioerate Chri- 
tien, Pmsks de B, See CEttvrts Chaista deli,^hy Malltoume 
(Par. 1823). 

Balzac, Honord de, a distinguished French novelist, bom at 
Tours, 20th May 1799, commcncetl his studies at the college of 
Ven-^ome, and comideted them at the pension Lepitre, Paris. 
He was then placed in the office of a notaxy, but devoting him- 
self to literature, he had published numerous volumes under 
various names, among others, that of B'Aoone, an anamam of 
Honord, but with no success, before he became, in 1826, the 
partner of the printer Barbier. He was still unsuccessful ; but, 
though burdened with debt, he persevered heroically, till, in 
1829, Le Dernier Chouan, to which he put his own name, secured 
for ium public recognition. Some of his best-known works are 
Phvsiologie du Maria^e (2 vols. Par. 1831); Schtes de la Vie 
prwk (5 vols. 1831) ; Seines de la Vie de J^ovinee (1832) ; Seines 
de la Vie parisienne (1832); Afldeein de Campagne (1835). 
The publication of this last led to a correspondence between B. 
and tne Countess de Ilanska, whom he subsequently married, 
lie was cut off by hypertrophy of the heart, 20th Au^st 1850, 
and Victor Hugo pronounced an eloquent iloge over his grave. 
L'JJistoire intdlectuelle de Louis Lambert and Eughtie Grandet 
are the most artistically complete of his works, which, though 
full of interest, especially for females, are overstrained, some- 
what pretentious in their analysis, and not altogether so philoso- 
phical as their imaginative author supposed. A collected edition 
of his works appeared under the title La Comedie Ilumaine (45 
vols. Par. 185^59). See Sainte-Beuve, Portraits Contemporaim 
(vol. ii.)) and Gustave Desnoiresterres, Vie de Honori de Balrne 

(1851). 

IBambarr'a, a native state of Sudan, W. Africa, bounded 


S. by Guinea, N. by the Sahara, W. by Senegambia, and ex- 
tending E., it Is supposed, to the 15th meridian. It is partly 
mountainous, with a hot but not unhealthy climate, and is inter- 
sected bythcNiger, on whose banksare the chief towns, Sego, Bam- 
maku, Yamina, and Sansanding, the first of which is the capital. 
The rainy season is from June to November. In many parts 
the land yields yearly double crops of com, rice, maize, and yams. 
The cotton-tree, oil-palm, date, and butter-tree are indigenous. 
The chief wild animals are the lion, the leopard, the elephant, 
and the panther ; there is also a good supply of domestic ani- 
mals, including excellent horses. The inliabitants, reckoned at 
2,000,000, are cliiefly Mandingoes, and are a warlike race, partly 
pagan, and partly Mohammedan. They were governed by a 
king of their own till 1861, when El-Hadj Omar, known by his 
struggles with the French in Senegal, made himself master of 
the countiy. See Vignon*s Le Royaume de SSgou et les Bambaras 
iu Notiv^ Annales des Voyages (1857). 

Bamlxere, a city of Bavaria, circle of Upper Franconia, on 
both sides of the Regnitz, near* its confluence with the Main. 
Pop. 25,738 (1871). It is tlve seat of an archbishop. The most 
remarkable of its public structures is the cathedral, in the By- 
zantine style, founded by the F.mpcror Heinrich II. in 1002 (re- 
stored since 1827), and containing the monuments of the founder, 
and of Kunigundc, his wife. The library contains 60,000 volumes, 
and there arc several scientific collections of great value. See 
J ack’s Besch reibimg der Bibliothck zuB. (N iirab. 1 83 1-34). The 
educational institutions are numerous and excellent. B. has 
CQtton mills and breweries. Horticulture is carried on exten- 
siv^, and there is a large export trade in garden-seeds. On an 
eminence not far fr<>m B. are the ruins of the castle of Altenburg, 
original^ the seat of the ancient Counts of Babenberg. See 
Jaac*a Gesehiehte B, (4 vols. 180O-9). 

Baxnbrno, the fimire of the child-Christ in swaddling clothes, 
fi^oently seen iu Roman Catholic altar-pieces. A splendid 
•pe^en is to be seen at the Ara Coeli (Rome), to which many 
make pilgrimages at Epiphany. 
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Ba^bo^ades (Ital, bamheda, a diminutive of bamba, 
meaning simple or stupid), the name given by Italians to 
paintings in which subjects from common life, such as penny- 
weddings and fairs, are treated grotesquely. They a,re named 
after the Dutch painter, Pieter van Laar, whom the I>aBaiui 
called Bamboecio on account of bis simple and childish chanicter. 
He was not the first painter of such, but he was the first to tttake 
them popular in Italy. 

Bamboo', the popular name of a graus {Bambusa) of plants 
which belong to the natural order Graminaceet or the Grasses, but 
wliich differ veiy much in appearance from the ordinary grasses 
of temperate climates. The bamboos attain the dimensions and 
appearance of trees, some of them growing to a height of lOQ 
feet Tlie stems are woody, hollow, and jouited, and from the 
joints they shoot out numerous lateral branches. They are 
natives of all tropical parts of both the Old and New World, and 
are among the most useful of plants in the lands of their growth. 
The grains of Bambusa arundtnacea and other species are like 
oats in appearance, and are used os 
food, and the tender young shoots 
are occasionally picked for table use. 

stems of species which attain 
considerable diameter are used as 
timber in the construction of houses, 
for the masts and spars of vessels, 
and general purposes. Sections of 
them are used as water vessels, the 
septum of a joint forming the bottom, 
and part of the neighbouring joint 
being left as a handle, or when both 
joints are left entire, a barrel is 
formed. Tlie smaller stems are 
used for an endless variety of pur- 
poses. Cut into proper lengths, and 
with tlie septa bored out, they form 
admirable telescopic fishing-rods. 

Tliey arc extensively used throughout 
the world for walking-sticks and B mibut.a Nigr.t. 

umbrella - stalks, and the Chinese 

fonn out of lengllis of one joint useful pencases or manuscript 
holders. Excellent, light, and durable chairs, and other articles 
of furniture, a. made from bamboos, the frames being made 
of whole pieces Overlaced with basket-work of strips of the same 
material, and the Chinese and Japanese excel in the manufacture 
of B. baskets. A siliceous concretion termed tabasheer, pos- 
sessed of peculiar optical properties, and highly valued as medi- 
cine in the East, is formed m some species of oriental bamboos. 

Bambouk', a hilly country of Senegambia, W. Africa, 
bounded on the N. by Ihe Senegal, and extending from lat. 12® 30' 
to 14® N,, and long. 10® to I2® 30^ W. It is chiefly noted for its 
gold-mines, but its valleys are exceedingly fertile. The inhabi- 
tants are a savage race of Mandingoes, who are mostly pagans. 
Since 1857 the land has been much devastated by the * holy war* 
carried on by the zealous Mohammedan El-lladj Omar, so that 
both the gold-mining and the trade in ivory have seriously fallen 
off. B. abounds in almost all the wild animals of Africa, and 
its climate is unhealthy. Mungo Park and Major Houghton 
contributed much to our knowledge of B. in the early part of 
the century, and, latterly, the French. See Raffenel, Voyage dans 
rA/rique Oceidentale (Par. 1846), and Pascal in the Revue 
Algfrienne et Coloniale (Aug. i860). 

Bam'brough, or Baxnlioroug^h (originally Bebbanburh, 
* the town or port of Bebbe,’ the wife of the Bemician king, Ida), 
an ancient castle on the coast of Northumberland, perched on a 
perpendicular rock 150 feet above the sea-level, and accessible 
only on the S.E. side. B. was a fortress in the days of Penda 
(7th c.), the heathen king of Mercia, whose attempt to storm it 
I was frustrated (says Bede) by the prayers of St Aidan. It passed 
to the crown in 1095, when the wife of the great Earl Mowbray 
I was forced to surrender it to save her liusband*s life. In the 
15th c. it again became private property. The castle manor, 
forfeited by Tliomas Forster in 1715, were purchased by Lord 
Crewe, Bishop of Durham, who h^ married Forster's niece; 
He bequeathed them, at his death in 1721, for charitable pur- 
poses. The charity has been since much increased, and in 1874 
amounted to about £10,000 a year, devoted to various humane 
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|niirpoM»« vueh ai keeping up lifeboats ; maintaining signals to 
worn ve^s in thick and stonny weather from the d^croos 
cluster of rodks known as the Fam Islands ; dispensing medicine 
and advice to the poor gratis ; educating and clothing poor 
children, &c, B. vill^, near the castle, was once a royal bnigh. 

jEtambu'sa. See Bamboo. 

Bamlail Valley, the only practicable pass for artillery 
over the Hindu Kush from Cabul to Turkestan, is 8496 
Uei in height Besides being strategically important, the B. V. 
it remarkaSie for the colossal statues and ancient monuments it 
Contains. Ghulghula, a hill in the valley, 35 miles N.W. of 
Gabul, is carved so as to form statues in alto-relievo of a male 
and female figure, the former 160 and the latter 140 feet high, 
in the interior of each of these great statues is a stair winding 
upwards to the head of the figure. In the hill also a series of 
cells, ranged in irregular tiers and covered with carving, have been 
excavated. The ruins of tombs, mosques, and buildings, at an 
early period consecrated to the Buddhist religion, which is sup- 
posed to have had one of its chief centres in the B. V., abound in 
the vicinity. 

Bamp'ton (* tree-town,* the first part of the word being the 
£^. ^am, comp. Ger. baum), in the N.E. of Devonshire, 22 
miles N. of Exeter, has manufactures of serge and of pottery, 
and valuable limestone quarries. Pop. (1871) 1111. 

Bampton-in-the-BuBh, a village in Oxfordshire, with a pop. 
(1871) of 764. There is here an old cniciform church with a Nor- 
man tower. As a specimen of pointed Gothic it is almost uniejue. 

Baxnpton Lectures, foimdcd by the Kcv. John Bampton, 
Canon of Salisbury. These lectures, eight in number, are de- 
livered annually at Great St Maiy’s, Oxford, the foundation being 
vested in the University of Oxford. I'he subjects of the lectures 
are mainly connected with the Christian evidences, and the 
preacher must be an M.A of Oxford or Cambridge. From 
1780, when the first course was delivered, up till tljc present 
time, there has been no interruption of the annual delivery, with 
the exception of the years 1834, 1835, and 1841. Some of the 
series have excited much attention, and caused much controversy. 
Dr White's lectures on Christianity and Mohammedanism, deli- 
vered in 1 784, were said to owe much of their value to the assistance 
of Dr Parr and Dr Badcock (De Quincey’s Essay on Dr 2 *arr, 
vol. V. of his works, Edinb. 1S63). Among the lecturers have been 
Heber (181 5) ; Whalely (1822) ; Milinan (1827) ; and Dr Hamp- 
den (1832). Dr Hampden's lectures, of 'vjfiich the subject was 
The Scholastic Philosophy considered in its Relation to ChriS” 
tian Theology, were attacked by the Oxford Tractarians, and the 
author charged with Kationalism and Socinianism. Great but una- 
vailing opposition was made to his appointment as Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in 1836; and on his elevation to the see of 
Hereford in iSay, thirteen bishops protested against the appoint- 
ment Hansel's series on The Limits of Religious Thought, de- 
livered in 1858, gave rise to much interesting discussion; and so 
did Rawlinson’s liistorUal Evidences of the dnith of the Scripture 
Records Stated Anew (1859). Canon Liddon's lectures on our 
Lord's divinity (1866) form a valuable contribution to tlicological 
literature. The lecturer for 1875 Rev. William Jackson, 

M. A., of. Worcester College. The original endowment, 120, 
now produces £200, and the lectures are published at the expense 
of the estate, within two months of their delivery. 

Bampu'ra, or Bawaxnpura, a town of India, in the 
native state of Holkar, 170 miles E.S.E. of Barodo. Its palace 
and fort were begun by Jeswunt Row Holkar, whose fine marble 
statue adorns the former. Fop. about 10,000. 

Ban, or Banns (a Slavonic word signifying ‘lord'}, was 
the name originally applied to the governors who were ap- 
pointed to districts on the S. and E. frontiers of Hungary 
for purposes of national defence, and was therefore equivalent 
to the Markgraf or Border Earl of the old German empire. 
l]he government of the Bans was really military, a regular 
civil establishment being impossible during the Turkish wars. 
The districts were consmidated towards tlie end of the i6th c., 
the Sultan^ Selim undertaking to recognise the imperial power 
in Dalmatia, Croatia, and Slavonia, in consideration of the re- 
cognition by the Emperor of the Turkish vaivodes in Trsmsyl- 
vania, Molckvia, and Waliachia. The B. of Croatia and Dal- 
matia speedily became an important figure in Hungarian history, 




^ce-jealoo^ aometimes Indinang ^lum to adopt the imperial 
against the national cause. In I723^the B. bec^e directly sub- 
ordinate to the Hungarian palatine, holding a place in the 
council, while the territories were represented in the national 
diet In 1849, on the erection of the vassal lands into crown- 
lands, the B. ceased to have political connection with Hungary. 
Zriny and Erdody in the 17th c., and Jellachich in the 19th, are 
among the best-known of the Bans. In the insurrection of the 
Herzegovina (1875), the B. appears in the Dalmatian Assembly 
as the mere mouthpiece of the imperial cabinet 

Bana'na, a tall herbaceous endogen belonging to the natural 
order Musacea, which, amid the luxuriant vegetation of tropi* 
cal countries, is much ad- 
mired for its elegance and 
the beauty of its flowers 
and foliage. The Alusa 
sapientum of botanists, it is 
now generally considered 
to be oilly a variety of the 
Plantain (q. v.). Both of 
these trees administer in 
many ways to the comfort 
of me natives of hot cli- 
mates, but chiefly from the 
abundant nutriment afford- 
ed by their fruits, which 
are produced in enormous 
quantities. The B. fruit 
is from four to eight inches 
long, and of a pale yellow 
colour ; before maturity it 
; contains a lacteous starchy 
liquid, which with maturity Banana, 

acquires a saccharine char- 
acter, and forms a delicious refreshing beverage. The fruit has 
been preserved for years by drying it in the sun, when it becomes 
coated with a preservative efflorescence of sugar; the skin is 
usually stript off before the efflorescence appears, as it gives the 
fruit a disagreeable flavour. ITie blades of the large oblong B. 
leaves arc employed in thatching, and the petioles, being formed 
of tenacious fibres, yichl material for textiles. 

Bana'na Bird (Leterus xanthornis), a genus of Icterina 
or American starlings, occurring in the W, Indies and tropica] 
America, and allied to the Baltimore Bird (q. v.). The plum- 
age is a darkish brown, the wings being striped with white. It is 
readily tamed, and builds pendulous nests like others of its group. 

Baa-Arri^re. The hcer-ban or hcriban (sivmmons or pro- 
clamation of the army) was first defined by the capitularies of 
Charlemagne of 807 and 812. All benefices were held on con- 
dition of military service in public and private war ( Wehr and 
Fchda), Ban was, therefore, applied to the levy of the barons 
proper, or peers of the court, who were the immediate vassals of 
the crown, and carried their own banners to the field; B.-A. 
to the secondary levy of vav.issors, chatelnin.s, &c., who were 
sub-tenants. This B.-A. must be distinguished from the service 
of allodial proprietors {heerman arimanni), who were also 
bound by tlie capitulary of 813 to furnish soldiers according to 
the extent of their lands. These prol>ably served under the 
counts of their neighbourhood. There were complete feudal 
levies at Bovines under Philippe Auguste, and at Couitrai under 
Philippe the Fair. Permanent troops on pay were not estab- 
lished m France till 1444. See Meyer, Esprit, Origine^ et Progris 
des Ins ti tut yudic. (18 18 ei se^* 5 vols.). 

Ba'nas, or Bu'nas, the name of three rivers in India. Tlie 
largest rises in the Aravulli mountains, Rajputano, flows N.K 
and E. to the Chumbiil, and so to the Jumna and Ganges. 
Another rises in the same range, and flows S.W. to the Runh 
of Cutch, The third, in Bundelcund, flows N.W. to the Sone, 
an affluent of the Ganges. 

Baxifi^', a frontier province in the S. of Hungary, consisting 
of the counties of Temesvar, Krasso, and Torontdl, with an area c 3 
J^48 sq. miles, and a pop. (1869) of 1,028,263. It is one of the 
richest portions of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, yielding 
various grains, tobacco and millet, and wine equal to the best 
produce of Burgundy. There are also mines of iron, copper^ 
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cottlfCold, idlveTy and zinc. Besides steaniboat conmittnication on 
the Danube, B. has now the advantage of several lines of railway. 
The capital is Temesvdr (q. v.). OriCTnaUy a Hungarian tem- 
tory, B. fonned an Austrian crown-land from 1849 till Zooo, 
■when it was restored to Hungary. The B. derives its name 
f^m having been originally governed by 9. Ban (q. v.). 

Banawaram^ an ancient town in Mysore, India, 81 miles 
N.W, of Mysore. Ilydcr Ali removed a great number of the 
inhabitants to the nciglibouring town of Nagapuri ; but owing 
to tlie unliealthiness of the latter place, they were allowed to 
return to their former homes. Pop. about Io,ooo. 

Bannbridge, a town of Down county, Ulster, Ireland, on the 
left bank of the Bann, 76 miles N. of Dublin, with an important 
manufacture of linen. There are also large thread factories and 
chemical works. B. is connected by railway with Belfast and 
Dublin. Pop. (1871) 560a 

Ba]ll)uxy, an old town of Oxfordshire, on the right ^ank of 
the Cherwell, 21 miles N. of Oxford, and 38 S.E. of Birming- 
ham, and a station on the Birmingham and Oxford Railway. It 
lies in the fertile ‘ red land * of Oxford county, and has manufac- 
tures of implements of husbandry, plush and girth webbing, 
cheese, and the celebrated * B. cakes.* In the beginning of the 
1 2th c. a strong castle was built here by Alexander de Blois, 
Bishop of Lincoln, which sustained several sieges, and was 
finally dismantled by the parliamentary forces in 1646. In 1469 
the Yorkists were defeated at the battle of B., fought on the 
neighbouring plain of Danesmore. B. returns one member to 
Parliament. Pop. (1871) 4122; of parliamentary borough, 
11,726. 

Bano is an Italian word meaning a seat or bench. Tlie 
expression 'sitting in B.,’ or in banc 0 y 9 & applied to the law- 
courts, means the silting of the judges in their respective courts, 
according to statute. 

Ban'ca, an island in the K. Indian archipelago, belonging to 
the Dutch, lies E. of Sumatra, in lat. 1“ 30' — ^3® 5' S., and 
long. 105* 10' — 106" 53' E. Its products are gold, iron ore, 
silver, tin, and amber. In 1872 the exports amounted to 
i£^ 533 »^. 37 * The capital is Minto. Area, 6883 sq. miles; [lop. 
(1872) 62,216, the natives and Chinese numbering about 62,000. 

Batl'oo a commercial term, denoting the standard money in 
which a bank keeps its accounts, as distinguished from local 
currency. 

Ban'eroft, George, a leading American historian, was born 
3d October 1800, near Worcester, Massachusetts, being the son 
of Dr Aaron B., a Unitarian minister, and author of a Li/e of 
George Washin^^on, Sermons on the Doctrines of the Gospel^ &c. 
Young B. studied at Harvard College; went from thence to 
Gottingen and Berlin, coining in coniact with Hegel, Goethe, 
Vamh^en von En.ic, Sclilcicnnaclier, You Humboldt, and 
others. On returning to America, he threw himself into histo- 
rical literature and politics, declaring himself a keen democrat ; 
filling, under President Polk, the oflices of Secretaiy to the Navy, 
and Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to England. 
He wrote several historical works, which, in the end, he incorpo- 
rated in his History of iUfte'^ica\ioi\\ vol. 1869), one of the best 
written, and, at the same time, most substantial and accurate his- 
torical ivorks of the present time. It has been translated into 
several continental languages. In 1855, his contributions to the 
North Amefican Beview were publislied under the title of Mis^ 
cellaneous fissays and Beviews. From 1867 to 1871 B, w'as 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court at Berlin. Another 
American author of this name, Hubert Howe B., has written 
a history of 'J'he Native Bares of the Pacific States of N 
of which 3 vols, have already*(i875) appeared. 

Baa'orott, Kichard, Archbishop of Canterbury daring a 
critical period of riie history of the Church of England, was Iwrn 
at Famworth, Lancashire, in September 1541 ; his father, John 
B., being a gentleman of the place, and his mother the niece 
of Hugh Curwyn, Archbishop of Dublin. B. was educated at 
Christ's College, Cambridge, and after a distinguished career as I 
a clergyman, was consecrated Ihshop of London May 8, 1597, ! 
and in that capacitv attended Queen Elizabeth on her death- 
bed. Although of nigh repute as a man, a s^olar, and even 
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as a statesman, he was a very 6eroe opponent of the Puri- 
tans ; and in the Hampton Court Conference under James L 
was foremost in the discussions that took place on the side of the 
Church of England. In October 1604 he succeeded Whitgift as 
Archbishop of Canterbuiy ; next jrear he was sworn one of his 
majesty’s (James 1 .) privjr counal ; and in 1608 he became 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford. He died November 2 , 
1610, leaving his library to the see of Canterbury for ever. His 
literary work consists of a sermon and two tracts ngjdnst the 
Puritans, and an unpublished letter on pluralities. Tl^ tracts 
are, A Svrvay of the Pretended Holy Discipline (i 593 )> and 
Darmgerovs Positions and Proceedings^ published and practised 
within this Island of Britainy under Preteftce of Reformation^ 
and for ike Presbiteriall Discipline (1593). 

Band, Military, is a body of musicians attached to a regi- 
ment of soldiers. The members of the B. are selected mainly 
from the ranks, but tlie bandmaster is commonly a civilian. 
The regulation number of instruments is very small, including 
only hfes, bugles, trumpets, and drums ; but it has long been the 
invariable custom that the ofllcers of a regiment should, princi- 
pally at their own expense, render the B. more effective by the 
introduction of other instruments, the chief of ^ which are 
clarionets, oboes, flutes, bassoons, and a great variety of brass 
instruments. Modem improvements in the mechanism of the 
instmments, and the growing taste for music, have wonderfully 
increased the strength and efficiency of military bands. Those 
of Austria especially, the finest in the world, play as perfectly ns 
an orchestra (the clarionets representing the violins), and often 
number seventy or eighty performers. Among our British 
military bands, those of the Grenadiers, Coldstreams, and Scots 
Fusiliers are tlie most distinguished. 

Ban'da Isles, a group of ten volcanic islets, belonging to tin 
Dutch, lying between the Moluccas and the smaller Sun^ 
islands in the Indian archipelago, with a mean lat. of 4“ 30' S., 
and long, of 129* 50' E. I'he chief trade is in nutmeg, the yearly 
export of which is about 60,000 lbs. Banda-Neira is the chid 
of ihe group, and the residence of the Dutch governor. Total 
arc.a, 170 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 5600. 

Ban'da Ori''Tx'tal, S. America. See Uruguay. 

Ban'dages arc used by surgeons for the twofold purpose of 
applying conq^ression and keeping a part in position. YTe have 
an example of the former when . 

a pad and bandage .are applied 
to a bleeding part to arrest the % 
haemorrhage, and of the latter ^ 
when a bandage is applied to 
keep A broken limb in position. 

B. are generally made of cotton, \\ I 

linen, flannel, or carbolic gauze, g .^lAiWt lU u 

but any kind of cloth may be 

used. The cloth is cut ui? into _ , _ ^ 

strips of variable breadth, from 


a fraction of an inch to a foot or more, according to the purpose 
for wliich the bandage is required. They are generally wound 
up like a roller, which enables them to be more easily applied. 
Very narrow B. are required for the fingers and toes, broader for 
the limbs, and llie broadest of all wlien the whole body is to be 
encircled in a bandage, as in the case of a fractured rib, when a 
flannel bandage is wrapt round the chest. Special B. are required 
for special puqio.ses, and for particular parts of the body. In ap- 
plying B., care must be taken to have them so applied that they 
will mainlaiu sufficient pressure without unduly interfering with 
the vitality of the part. When applied loo tightly, B. are apt 
to cause death of the parts. In bandaging the limbs, it is well 
to liegin at the extremities, and bandage upwards. By so doing, 
the risk of interfciing with the venous circulation is avoided. 

Bandirian', a Himalayan pass, on the S. boundaiy of Kuna- 
wor, at a height of 14,000 feet, is covered with perpetual show. 

Banda'na, a variety of printed cotton goods orimnally made 
to suit the taste of oriental nations, where cloth mth the some 
kind of patterns had long been manufactured by native artisans. 
The B. style consists in discharging the colour from a Turkey-red 
ground by the action of a strong solution of chlorine, brou^t to 
•bear on the particular portions to be discharged, by ^edally 
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eonstnicted machiiieiy. The pattern on the oriental cloth which 
the European B. has supplanted was produced by tightly tying 
up the i^rtions of the cloth before ayoing, by which the con> 
stricted parts were kept free from the dyeing agent when the 
piece was immersed in the dye- vat. 

Bande Noire (black band), a title of reproach given to those 
who bought the property of the Church and of the emigrants 
during the first Frentm Revolution, after it had been confiscated 
by the dominant party in the state. They unc|uestionably de- 
stroyed many objects of historical interest ; but it is affirmed that 
the subdivision of the large estates into small holdings has pro- 
duced a large class of peasant-proprietors, a tlirifty and inuus- 
trious race, lorming on important element of the national strength 
of France. 

Baa'del, Joneph Ernst von, Ch:rman sculptor, born at 
Ai^^pach, Bavaria, 17th May 1800. Jle studied at iJie Academy 
of Munich, and resided in that city for fourteen years. HLs 
Mars Reposing, an ed, work, won him a high reputation. His 
statue of Charity, upA. which he worked for ten years, is one of 
the most beautiful pieces of modem German sculpture. His 
greatest work, however, is the coloasal statue of IJertnann, the 
ancient national hero, situated on a hill overlooking Delniold, 
in Lippe, unveiled in 1875. This statue, in copper, is 80 feet 
high. B.’s statues arc distinguished for their nobility of style 
and case and command in execution. His busts are Kill of ex- 
pression and movement. B. died at Donauwerth in 1876. 

Bandell'o, Mattoo, an Italian writer of fiction, bom at 
Castelnuovo, Piedmont, about 14S0. Abandoning liis early jiro- 
fession of a monk, he devoted lilmself in Rome and Naples to 
study. After the battle of Pavia (1525) he followed P'rancois 1 . 
to France, and in 1550 ITenri II. appointed him to the bisfiopric 
of Agen, but he devolved his episcopal duties on the Bishop of 
Grasse, that he might have leisure to complete his Ntwelle in 
his native language, which were published at Lucca in 3 vols. in 
1554, B. died in 1562. A posthumous volume was added in 
1573 ' Tliere were numerous editions of the jVtnrei/t’ in the 18th 
c. Tile latest is that of 'J’uriii (1853). B,’s tales, like those of 
the Decameron, are unaffectedly simple, and pine in style, but 
the morality is not of a lo/ty tone. Other writings of B.*s arc 
Canti delle J^tii della S. Lucrezta Gottzaga, and Rh/ie (Tur. 1S16). 

Ban'derole, a small streamer or banner on a crozier, a mili- 
tary weapem, or the mast of a vessel. Also, in architecture, an 
inscribed band on Renaissance buildings, Similar to those now 
used for mottoes on coat.s-of-aniis. 

Ban'dicoot, a genus of the order Marsnpialta or * jiouched ' 
mammals, fomiing the type of tlie family PeramclUia of that 
order, and found in Australia. Tliese forms are of small size, 
and are included in the EntopwphagoHs (or insect-eating) divi- 
sion of the order. They represent in Australia the moles, hedge- 
hogs, and small insectivora of tlie Old World generally. The 
liind'Iimbs in the bandicoots are longer than the fore-limbs, the 
latter members possessing five toes each ; of which, however, 
the outer and inner digits are rucliiiiemary, only the three central 
ones being fully developed. They are nocturnal in habits, and 
burrow with great ease. They progress by a series of running 
leaps, in consequence of the greater length of the hind -limbs. 
Six incisor teeth exist in the lower, and eight or ten in the upper 
jaw ; large canines exist ; the jmemolars number six, and the 
molars eight m each jaw. The total number of teeth is aliout 
forty-six or forty-eight. The marsupial pouch in the B. opens 
backwards in some species, instead of forwards as in other mar- 
supials. These fonns are represented by the Pcratneles lagoles, 
or native ‘ rabbit ' of Australia, so named from the size of the 
cars. P, nasuia and P, Gunnii arc other species of the typical 

g enus. ITie allied genus Chesropus wants two outer toes of 
tie fore-feet. 

Bandicoot Bat, or Great Indian Bat {Mus giganteus), 
not to be confused with the marsupial bandicoots, described in 
the article Bandicoot, is a true rodent, included in the rat and 
mice family {Muridai), Tliis form is the largest of the rats, 
averaging 2 feet in length including the tail, and weighing 2 or 
3 lbs. 'rhis rat occurs in India and Ceylon, and inhabits diy 
places, burrowing to weat deptlis. It is very destructive to 
plants and fruits, and is also said to attack imultiy. It is 
coloured black in the upper, and grey on the under parts. 


Bandia']^ Attilid and Emilio, two brothers, descended 
from an aristocratic Venetian family, who were among the 
earliest victims to the cause of Italian liberty. In 1842, while 
lieutenants in the Austrian navy, they began a correspondence 
with Mazzini, and in the following year made an effort to stir up 
revolt, which proved abortive. After seeking refuge for some 
time in Corfu, they were seized in Calabria, tried in secret, 
and, along with seven companions, shot in the public square of 
Cosenza, July 75, 1844. See Ricciardi, Storia dei Praielli S, e 
Consorti (Flor. 1863), 

BancUnellL, Baccio, an Italian sculptor, bom at Florence 
14S7, died there 1559-60. Unfortunate in his proud and jea- 
lous tem]jerament, he was also unfortunate in his contemporaries, 
Michael Angelo and Benvenuto Cellini, whom it was his vain 
ambition to rival. He is best known for his bassi-relievi of the 
prophets, apostles, virtues, &c., in the cathedral of Florence; 
and his figure of Christ at the tomb, in the church of the Annun- 
ziata, Florence — which figure he is said to have completed for 
his own* tomb .shortly before his death — ^is a work of very rare 
excellence. 

Ban'dit (Ital. handitto, comes from the Teutonic ban, a 
proclamation, which, though it gcnrrally conveys the idea of 
outlawry, as in the phrases ‘ban of the Empire,* ‘ ban of the 
Church,* yet does not necessarily do so, as we see from the still 
more familiar phrase ‘banns of marriage ’). The name B. is given 
in Italy to au outlaweil robber. The Italian banditti formed 
communities or corponilions, and submitted themselves to be 
regulated by stringent laws. 'J'hey were long the scourge of 
Italy, but in 182c the Papal troops succeeded in partly breaking 
iij) their haunts. They are still to be found on the frontiers of 
Naples, wliere they combine the occupations of husbandman and 
brigand. In 1812 the Neapijlitau government was under the 
necessity of concluding a tieaty with ‘Peter the Calabrian,* a 
formidable B. chief; and sometimes the banditti were so numer- 
ous and daring that it was necessary to send regular troops 
against them. Sicily is still infested with robber bands, and at 
one time they were so powerful there that it was deemed politic 
to treat llietn with confidence. The disturbed state of Italian 
society in 1848-49 swelled the lanks of tlie banditti with refugees 
and desperate men of all kinds ; and under the command of Bel- 
lino, whose death occurred in 1S51, they were strong enough to 
engage the Austrian troops of tlu* army of occupation. The 
Italian banditti, lliough by no means so formidable as they were, 
still occasionally succeed in procuring large sums for the ransom 
of rich cajjtives. 

BandoleeF, or Bandalecr*, was a belt worn by musketeers 
two centuries ago over the left shoulder, and having attached to 
it twelve small boxes, each of which contained Euffic'.cnt gun- 
powder foi one charge. 

Ban'doline, a picparation made by hairdressers for stiffening 
and fixing stiay hairs in toilet operations. It is said to l>e pre- 
pared from Iceland moss, which it sometimes may be, but more 
commonly it is made from gum tragacantli, perfumed with some 
essential oil.-- A B. is also an obsolete form of a musical in- 
strument. 

Ban'don (Gad. ‘ the brown Ica-fi^Id*), a town in the county 
of C'ork, Iicland, on a rsver of the same name, 19 miles S, W. of 
Cork city, with inanufaciurcs of linens, camlets, coarse woolJen5| 
and leather. There are also distillciics, dye-works, flour-mills, 
and blcaching-fidds. B. returns one member to Parliament, 
Pop. (1871) 6131, of whom 4180 are Roman CathoUc.s, The 
river B. rises in the Carbeiy mountains, and entens the sea at 
Kin^alc, after a course of 40 miles. This is SpciisePs * pleasant 
Baivion, ci owned by m.iny a wood.* 

Bands, a portion of clerical dress in the Presbyterian Church, 
are a relic of the ancient Amice, M'hich was derived from the 
Jew’ish Ephod, and in primitive use was nearly a counteipiart of 
the modem white neckcloth, but falling down so as to cover 
the neck and shoulders. 

Baneberry. See AcTi^. 

Banff, the capital of Banffshire, a royal burgh (since 1372) 
and seaport at the mouth of the Doveran, on the Moray Firth, 
45 miles N.N.W. of Aberdeen, connected by a bridge of seven 
arclies with the town of Macduff. 1 'he harbour is occasionally 
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rilted up with sand. B. exports cattle, corn, salmon,^ and her- 
rings. It is one of the Elgin bui^hs (the others are Elgin, Cullen, 
Invemry, Kintore* and Teterhead) whtdi return a member to 
l^liament. Pop. (1871) 7439. B. is the birthplace of the not- 
able Archbishop Sharpe. 

BaufTsliire, a norlli-eastern Scottish county, bounded N. by 
the Moray Firth ; E. and S. by Aberdeen ; and W. by Elgin 
and Inverness. Area, 686 sq. miles. It has a seaboard of 
about 30 miles, the surface bordering on which, for several 
miles inland, is for the most part level. In the S. and S.E 
the surface is mountainous, but has numerous fertile valleys. 
Bcn-Muic-Dhui, 4296 feet, once thought to be the loftiest moun- 
tain in Scotland, is partly in B. The highest peak in B. is 
North Cairngorm, 4090 feet. The cliicf rivers are the Spey 
and the Doveran, the former the most rapid of British rivers. 
Both granite and tlie old red sandstone abound, and the * Port- 
soy marble,’ a richly variegated species of serpentine, has long 
been celebrated. The metallic treasures are small, though 
lead and iron are found, as well as small quantities of antimony 
and plumbago. Agriculture is in an advanced state, and about 
a third of the soil ls cropped. Large quantities of cattle are 
bred ; weaving, tanning, and distilling are important branches 
of industry, and herring and salmon fishing support a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants. The principal towns and villages 
are Banff, Macduff, Portsoy, Keith, and Cullen. B. returns 
one member to Parliament. Into the walls of the old church of 
Gamrie, which was discontinued as a place of worship only in 
1830, the bones of the Norsemen slain at Bloody Pots were 
built, hence its popular name, *lhe Kirk of Skulls.' Pop. 
(1871) 62,023. 

Bangalore', a fortified town of Mysore, India, and the 
chief imlitary station of the country, 180 miles W. of Madras, 
with which it is connected by railway. It stands 3000 feet 
above the sea -level, and has an excellent climate, with an 
abundant supply of good water. In 1791 it was stormed, and 
taken by the British under Lord Cornwallis. B. was founded 
^ Hyder Ali, and one of its finest buildings is the palace of 
Tippoo Saib. The neighbourhood is exceedingly fertile, and 
there ore important manufactures of cotton and silk. Poji. 
(1872) 142,513, The executive district of B. has an area of 2914 
sq, miles, and a pop. (1872) of 828,354. 

Bangkok', capital of the kingdom of Siam, on the Meinam, 
and 20 miles from its mouth. Pop. 500,000, half of whom, 
forming tlie commercial community, are Chinese, who, for the ; 
right to trade, pay tliree dollars each on entering the kingdom, j 
and ore taxed to the same amount triennially. The tax is not I 
onerous when the extent of the commerce is regarded. In | 
1874, 484 vessels of 131,676 tons entered the port — 103 ves- 
sels being Britislu In the same year the exports from B. 
amounted in value to ;^i,225,$64, the chief articles being rice, 
sugar, pepper, leak planks, tin, teel-secd, rosewood, and car- 
clamums; while Uie imports amounted to ;^964,i28, the clitef 
articles being cotton, linen, woollen, and silk manufactured 
goods and opium, of wliich alone the imports amounted to 
^^90,089. The situation of the town is picturesque, and its en- 
virons are beautiful, its appearance having gained for it the name 
of the * Venice of the East.' Many of the houses are afloat on 
rafts on the river or the canals, •and the land houses arc raised 
six or eight feet from the ground on piles, and arc reached by 
ladders. There are few streets, and traffic is carried on by the 
numerous canals, B. is the residence of the two kings of Siam, tlie 
palace of the first being about a mile in circumference, and con- 
taining the liall of the sacred white elephant. There are 
numerous temples. See Bowring’s Kingdom and People of Siam* 

Ban'gor (Cymr. Ban-ckoir, ‘the high choir’), a bmgh and 
seaport, Carnarvonshire, and an episcopal see, dating, it is said, 
from Wt is on the Menai Stilhit, and almut 66 miles W. of Ches- 
ter. The scenery in the neighbourhood is singularly beautiful, 
and B. is in consequence much resorted to. It lias also been 
greatly benefited by the opening of the Chester and Holyhead 
Railway. The pnnctpal mdustry is slate-quarrying, the slates 
of XJandq^ l^ing sent everywhere. Along with Carnarvon, ! 
Conway, Criccieth, Nevin, and Pwllheli, B. sends one member 
to ParhainenL B. cathedral contains the tombs of a few Welsh 
puincesy and several eminent ecclesiastics. Pop. (1871) 9859, 

BiillffOT (originally Beemnchar in Gad,, Mhe pointed hill/ 
wo 


muslin embroidery. It also exports cattle and provisions. B. 
is connected by rail with Belfast Pop. (1871) 256a There 
still exist the ruins of the great abbey of B„ founded in 555 by 
St CungalL 

Bangor, a flourishing city of Maine, U.S., on the right 
bank of the Penobscot nver, 230 miles N.E. of Boston, with 
which it is connected by railway. It lies 60 miles from the 
mouth of the river, at the head of the tidal water, and is acces- 
sible to vessels of 1400 tons burthen, with full cargoes. B. 
has a larger timber trade than any other city of New England, 
this single article of export amounting in 1874 to ;f45,ooa 
There are many fine public buildings, including the custom- 
house and post-office, a theological seminary, and a large orphan- 
age erected in 1872. B. has two daily and four weekly news- 
papers. Pop. (1870) 18,290. 

Bangor Isooed' ('Bangor below the wood’), a village on 
the Dee, on the borders of Flint and Denbigh shires, N. Wales. 
It was the seat of a monastery said to have contained 2400 
monks in the 6Lh c., but no traces of the building now exist. 
Pop. (1871) 554. 

Bangor 'ian Oon'troversy, the name given to a once 
famous controversy provoked by a sermon of Dr Hoadley, 
Bishop of Bangor, on the text, ‘My kingdom is not of this 
world,’ which gave much offence to the defenders of ecclesiastical 
authority. See Hoai)I.ky. 

Bangweolo, or Bemba, one of the largest lakes of Central 
Africa, Tics about 200 miles S. W. of Lake Tanganyika, in lat. 
11“ — 12** S., and long. 28” 20' — 30** 35' W. It is of somewhat 
oval shape, and extends in an E. and W. direction, being 150 
miles long and So broad. Many rivers enter it on the N. and 
E., the chief of which are the Chambeze (q. v.), Ix)popussi, 
Luula, and lx>lotikim. It is also fed by innumerable smaller 
streams, and by the waters which in the rainy season flood the 
surrounding country to a distance of 40 miles, lliis margin 
of morass or ‘sponge’ is inhabited by numerous small tribes, and 
covered by aquatic vegetation, including the papynis, armus, 
lotus, rushes, d fonis. The lake is 3688 feet above the sea- 
levcl, and abounds in fish, while its waters are sweet, and of a 
dark sea-green colour, probably due to the reflection of light by 
the fine white sand forming the bottom. It is drained by the 
great Luapula or W“]ib*s kiver (cj. v. ). B. was discovered in 
1868 by Dr I<»ivingstone, who revisited it for the purpose of 
further exploration, and died on its S. shore at Chitambo's 
village, May i, 1873. 

Ban'ian, or Banian' (Hindustani, banij\ a merchant, from 
a Sausk. root, to sell), a term apjilied to the merchants in 
the W, of the Indian peninsula, particularly those in the seaports 
Bombay, Surat, Cambay, dec., who, in the way of business, 
penetrate Asia as far as the borders of China and Russia, and 
visit Africa as far S. as Mozambique. I'hey form a division of 
the caste Vaisya, wear a peculiar clonk, also called B., observe 
fasts rigorously, and abstain from eating flesh, though a sect 
of them — the Bliattias — are, on the other hand, notorious for 
* having reduced philosophical epicureanism to practice in forms 
more hideous and deeding than almost any wMch the Hindu 
Pantheon could furnish.’ Sec Sir Bartle Frere’s article on the 
Banians in Macmillan's Magazine^ October 1875. 

Banian Days, a nautical phrase denoting the days on which 
no flesh-meal is allowed to a ^ip’s crew. The term is derived 
firom tlie usage of the Hindu Banian. 

Ba'nim, John, an Irish uovelis^ bora at Kilkenny, Ajpril 
3, 1800, commenced life as a Dortrait-painter, but subsequ^Uy 
betook himself to literature. Ilis earliest production, his TaUs 
of the O'Hara Family (Lend. 1825), was followed by Boyne 
Water (1826), 77 u Croppy (1828), The Denoutued (1830), fhe 
Smuggler (1831), The Mayor ifWindgap and Father CoftneB 
( 1 842). Having been attacked by on incurable disease, a penskm 
from the civil list of fiso was awarded him. He dM at 
Windgap Cottage, ne^ Kilkenny, 1st August 1842. B. has never 
been excelled as a depictor of the peculiarities of the Irh^ peasant, 
and it can hardly be said with Justice that imitation of ^tt has 
to any serious extent compromised his reputation for originality. 
See Murray’s Ufeand Correspondence of B, (Lond. 1857). 
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ftuetttde. Transportation also, by which was legally understood 
B. accompanied by the other penalties of felony, is also now 
abolished, with the substitution of Penal Servitude (q. v. ). 

Banister, a corruption of Baluster (q. v.). 

Baj^jalulta, a strongly fortified town of Bosnia, Turkey, on 
the left bonk of the Verbas, a branch of the Danube, in the N, W. 
an^le of the kingdom. It has a gunpowder factory, several hot 
springs, and many Roman remains* Pop. 15,000. 

Banjermasfliu^ a Dutch residency in the extreme S.E. of 
Borneo (q. v.). It is in great part a flat country, but is inter- 
sected by a lofty mountain range, and is watered by the Banjer, 
Nagara, and other large rivers. The chief exports are gold-dust, 
diamonds, coal, ratans, gutta-percha, cotton, edible nests, and 
benzoin. There are several weapon factories, where highly orna- 
mented arms are produced. Area, 58S0 sq. miles ; pop. (1871) 
326 Europeans ami 847,846 natives, llie capital, B., is situated 
on the Banjer, 15 miles from its mouth, and is almost entirely 
built on piles. There is considerable trade, the chief imports 
being sugar, rice, silks, and gunpowder. Pop. (1871) 35,000. 

Banjoemas', a port-town of Java, 22 miles inland from the 
S. coast, the rLsidcnce of a Dutch governor, and the capital of 
a rich and productive province of the same name. Pop. 9000. 

Bank, Banking. In the wide meaning of the word, any 
place where a money-dealer, or a company or corporation of 
money-dealers cany on their business, is a B. In this sense 
alone was the word understood when it first came into use. It 
is derived from the Italian word banco^ a bench ; the early money- 
dealers 01 Italy having been in the habit of sitting on benches in 
the market-places of the chief towns. The B. of Venice was 
established in 1171, the B. of Amsterdam in 1609. The latter 
was simply wliat we call a B. of deposit ; that is, it took charge 
of money and valuables fur the public, but did not lend. To 
rccciv'e money on deposit and to lend it have for long been the 
radical functions of a B. ; and in England we should hardly 
speak of any institution or company by this name which did not 
receive money and lend it. A public B. in Great Britain is con- 
stituted by Act of Parliament or ]>y royal charter. Us consti- 
tution, amount of capital, and the rights of its partners, depend 
on the laws and powers so conferred on it A private B,, again, 
is under the laws which regulate private trading companies. Sec 
Joint-Stock Comtanies. 

In considering how a B. conducts its business, this distinction 
between a public and a private B, need not be kept in view. For 
this purpose, we must keep in view the distinction between a 
B. of deposit and loan only, and one which is also a B. of issue. 
Under each of these divisions, the first requisite of success is 
public confidence. The B. must borrow before it can lend, and 
oefore the public will intrust its money, it must feel confidence 
that this money will be at once repaid when required. This con- 
fidence can only be gained by those answerable to the public for 
the solvency of the &. having a reputation for wealth and com- 
mercial prudence. Having more or less gained this confidence, 
the B. nas its subscribed caj^ital, that is, the money which its 
shar^olders have paid on their respective shares, and its deposits 
with which to work for profit. For deposits some banks give 
interest, others do not ; but none give a rate of interest to deposi- 
tors nearly so high as they charge to those who borrow from 
them. Plainly no B. could aflbrd to do this. Tlie profit of the 
B. will now plainly depend upon the interest which it receives 
I upon its working capital, diminished by the interest, if any, 
which it pays to its depositors, by the expenses of manage- 
ment, and oy bad debts. Upon economy of management, there- 
fore, and upon the avoidance of bad debts, will mainly depend 
the success of the B. The latter is in a mercantile community, 
even in fairly good commercial times, a matter of great diffi- 
culty. The manager of a B. and his directors — ^that is, a body 
chosen by the shareholders to counsel and assist him--must be 
thoroughly ver%d in mercantile oflairs, cautious even in the best 
times, as Knowing that seed then sown may bring forth its fruit 
in evil times. Above all, must they be firm ; and the successful 
bojiker must have commercially neither friend nor foe. The chief 
I point of the business of our bankers consists in the discount of 
I bull. Sifid Bill of Exchange. But loans are frequently made 


on other securities, such os mines and manufactories. These 
securities, however, are seldom taken frra free choice. When 
taken, it is generally because when the bills fall due, either they 
have not been paid, there has been visible difficulty in paying 
them, or the banker lias had reason to suppose they have been 
paid by means of discounting Accommodation Bills (q. v. under 
Bill of Exchange). The banker has then but had the choice of 
two courses — either to make a bad debt, by making the defaulter 
bankrupt, or that of taking such security as the trader has to 
give, which may be that of a -mine, monufactoxy, or something 
equally Imardous. If he take the latter course, the banker is 
goiiip; out of his legitimate path of business, by becoming 
if a mining master or manufacturer, lliere ^ve doubtless 
been many cases in which, by taking this course, a B. has not only 
retrieval a debt which would otherwise have been bad, but has 
made immense profits by so doing ; nevertheless it is a course 
severely to be reprobated. The most cautious banker must run 


some risk, and he must consequently occasionally make bad debts, 
nevertk^le-ss, cautious banking in the United Kingdom is on the 
whole safe as well as lucrative ; and the failures of the last twenty 
years have all been the result of infatuation which might seem 
incredible, were it not for the fact of universal application, that 
the first fatal step once taken, the road to ruin is easy. 

I'hc second class of B. lias a source of profit besides those 
of its subscribed capital and deposits — ^that is, on what is called 
its issue. This is its Promissoiy Notes (q. y, under BxLL OK 
Exchange) ; that which we call a bank-note being simply a 
promissory nulc by the B. which issues it to pay the bearer on 
demand the sum written in it. Now, if any one discounting a 
bill with a B. , ur otherwise taking a loan from it, agrees to t^e 
the loan in the B.^ promissory notes instead of m coin, it is 
plain that, so long as it is not required to give coin for these 
notes, the interest paid to the B. on account of the loan is almost 
wholly profit. A trifling deduction must be made for the ex- 
penses of making and maintaining the note circulation and 
general cost of the establishment ; but this is all. 

The interest, tlien, which a B. gets on its note circulation may 
be said to be virtually clear profit. Suppose, then, a B. to make 
a loon for a fixed period, in its own notes, does it necessarily 
make a clear profit of the interest agreed to be paid for the 
period? It lends say 100 in its own notes for a ^ear, agreeing 
to take £^oi interest for the year’s loan, does it make ;f5 
profit? It may do so in one transaction, but tliere are limits to 
the possibility of its doing so. There is a natural limit, and our 
legislature lias imposed an artificial one, we suppose from the 
belief tliat the natural force was insufficient. I'he natural limit 
to a B. issuing notes is simply that the public, not requiring 
them, will not keep them. Every householder keq)s a certain 
amount of money for daily requirements in his desk, and if he 
keeps this in B. notes, this is so much profit to the B. But 
whenever he gets a sum in excess of this requirement, he pays it 
into the B. with which he keeps an account, from which it is re- 
turned for gold to the B. whose promise to pay it bears ; banks 
periodically exchanging notes, drafts, cheques, &c., and paying 
ui gold the balance that arises on the account. Ihus the £5 
will be diminished by the interest paid to the depositor on so 
much gold. In London, the exchanges are effectea through the 
I Clearing House (q. v. ), and there are similar establishments in 
some of the provincial towns. 

The legislative check upon the issue of hanks imposes on 
them the necessity of keeping in their vaults an equivalent in 
gold for every note issued beyond a certain amount, which 
amount is called the B.’s 'fixed issue.' This limitation pro- 
ceeds on the thcoiy tliat on unlimited right of issue would be 
followed hy an increase of issue, which, by augmenting the 
quantity of money in circulation, would artifici^ly raise the 
prices of commodities in general. At least, it was a general 
belief that the banks were by their issues causing this effect 
which led to the restrictive B. Acts of 1844 <845. 

The author of these acts, however, Sir Robert Peel, according 
to Mr Gladstone, who was then a member of his cabinet, wa» 
largely influenced by his faith in another principle — liamely, that 
the M'hole business of B. issue ought to be in the hands of the 
state. ‘Sir Robert Peel,' says Mr Gladstone, in his speech on 
Mr Goschen's Bankers* Act .Amendment Bill (17th March 1875), 
‘ proc(H:ded steadily on the principle, that where the law impo^ 
restrictions on issuing banks, these restrictions ought to be main- 
tained ; and, moreover, Sir Robert Peel did that with reference to 
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a wider principle still — namely, the principle that the state 
ought to get into its hands the whole business of issue. * 

It womd lead us quite beyond the*' necessary limits of this 
article to discuss these questions. An issue in the hands of the 
state would presumably give the public the profits of the B. 
issue of the countjy, which at present goes into the pockets of 
private bankers and of the joint-stock B. shareholders ; but may 
not the same be said of the state taking to itself any other 
lucrative held of business, which it has hitherto been considered 
\vise to leave open to British commercial cnterisrise? Then, as 
to the wisdom of legal restriction on issue, seeing that there is a 
natural law of restriction, may it not be, as has hitherto been 
found in all connected with trade, that the unfettered operation 
of the natural law is best ? 

Giving all due weight to tlie authority of Sir Robert Peel, we 
may fairly recall to mind the fact that, at the date of his B. 
Acts, he had but newly awakened to belief in the principles of 
free trade ; and it is not unreasonable to suppose that he may 
not then have been fully awake to the whole detail of th^e prin- 
ciples. Issue is not free now, and some banks in the united 
Kingdom are under different Lws as regards restrictions from 
others ; the result being, what is sure to happen under so ano- 
malous and unnatural an arrangement, that there is general dis- 
content 

7 'he Bank of England ,— the largest banking establish- 
ment in the world, was projected by William Paterson, a 
Scotchman. It received its charter of incorporation on 27th 
July 1694. Its original capital was 1,200,000, which it lent at 
interest to the government of William and Mary. Its original 
charter has from time to time been renewed, the last renewal 
being under the Act and charter of 1844. Under these, the B. 
is divided into two compartments, the Issue and the Banking, 

Previous to the Act of 1844, the government debt to the B. 
was 11,015,100. This was, by the Act, declared to be a debt 
due to the issue department, which was accordingly allowed to 
put in circulation notes to that value, without holding any gold. 
By 1844 the value so authorised to be issued had, in considera- 
tion of certain securities, been raised to 14,000,000. An addi- 
tional million of issue was authorised by the Act, on account of 
the lapsing of the right of issue of some country banks. Tims, 
the total authorised issue, without holding gold, was by the Act 
/'15, 000, 000, which is the present authorised value. ITie B. 
must pay to government the profit which it makes on the extra 
million. And the profit of the issue department is the interest 
at 3 per cent, on the ^“14, 000, 000 of government debt, which is 
^420,000, less f 180,000 paid for stamp duties, and ;£'rijo,ocx) 
of expenses ; the deductions together amounting to 340, 000, 
leaving a net profit of ;^8o,ooo. Bullion and foreign c(jin are a 
source of profit to the B. Being worth 3, 17s. lo^d. per ounce, 
the B. buys them for notes at £3, 17s. 9d. Holders can have | 
them coined free of charge at the mint, but the delay causes a 
loss of i^d. per ounce. 

In its banking department, the B. of England differs only 
from other banks in its having the custody and management of 
the funds of the state. For managing the public debt, the B. 
receives about 247, 000, against wliich there is about 24,000 
of expenses. The other profits of the B. are derived from em- 
ployment of its deposits, on which it allows no interest, and of 
its capitaL The following is a copy of the weekly account of 
the B. of England, on 17th Februai^r 1875 : — I 


Baist ittued, 


Issue Department.— E ekrua^y^ 17, 1875. 
Dr. I O. 


• jC 3 Si 033,45 o Government debt, . ;fzz, 0x5,100 
Other securities, . . 319841900 

Gold coin and bullion, . >0^033,450 

Silver bullion, . 

;C 35 >os 3 , 45 o £35.023,450 


Dr, 

Propritionr capital, . 

Piiblio deposits. . 
Other deposits, . 
Ceven day end other 

biOs, - . . 


£35,083*450 I 

Banking Department . 


cr. 

£14*553*000 Government securities, £x3,595,o34 
3.424,835 Other securities, . . x8,8oo,24x 


^196.080 Notes, . . • 

>8, 065, 308 Gold mild silver coin. 


£44,3951x47 


91360,^ 

839, 


£49 i 595>X47 


The issue account is credited with the ^4*4? securities, together 

15.000. 000, and debited with their constant equivdeut, the 

* notes issued. * lliese notes, it will be seen, are to the extent of 
;C 9 * 3 ^» 33 o in the banking department This is called the * note 
reserve.* The remainder of the ^£*35, 033, 450, that is, /;'25, 663, 120, 
is in the hands of the public, and is called the * active circula- 
tion.* The bimking department is debited with the fixed capital, 

14. 553.000, with the ‘rest* or surplus, j^3,424,835, with public 

deposits, and with * other * deposits, being those of individuals, 
firms, London bankers, &c. On the credit side are government 
securities, a safe and readily convertible investment ; * other * 
securities, composed of bills discounted, bonds on which advances 
have been made, &c. ; and the reserve of notes and coin im- 
mediately available for advances. The figures 9, 360,330) 
denoting the notes in the banking department are simply an 
arithmetical expression for the bullion in the issue department 
available for the banking department, llie ‘ reserve,* then, of 
the B., by the above account, was ;f9,36o,33o + ;f839,542 
~ 10, 199,872. Since 1844, the reserve stood highest — 

17,861,747 — on June 21, 1871, when the private securities were 

16,816,887, and the discount rate 2^ per cent It stood lowest 
--^1,552,686— -on November 18, 1857, when the private securi- 
ties were /^26, 1 1 3,453, and the discount rate 10 per cent 

Generally, gold tends to leave the B., and reduce the reserve, 
when the short exchange of London or Paris falls to 25 f. loc., 
while an opposite effect is produced by the exchange risin.^ to 
25f. 33c. It is when this all-important reserve is seriously dimi- 
nished that commercial panic is prone to arise. Till it does 
arise, restriction of issue is unnecessary, and then the restriction 
can no longer be maintained. Thrice since the Act of 1844 — 
during commercial panics in 1847, 1857, and 1866— the govern- 
ment of tlie day hiis token the responsibility of authorising an 
extra issue of notes. 

yoint’Stock and Private Banks in Enj^landand Wales, — There 
arc at present 114 private and fifty-four joint-stock banks in 
England and Wales. 

The total fixed issue of the private banks is, . ^£3, 845, 594 

The total fixed issue of the joint-stock banks is, 2,652,993 

Total fixed issue of private and joint-stork) « c 

banks of England and Wales, . . J ^ 

Banks in Scotland, — The earliest established B. was the B. of 
Scotland, instituted by charter of incorporation from the Scotch 
Parliament in 1695. Tt gave the first impetus to Scotch industry, 

; which has since had such an immense development. It was 
followed by the Royal B. in 1727, and the British Linen 
Company in 1 746. The object of this institution was specially 
to encourage the linen manufactuie of Scotland, but it gradually 
fell into the course of common business. Tlie failure of the 
Western B. in 1857 has been the greatest Scotch commercial 
disaster of this century. It is, however, to be observed, that the 
company was not properly speaking insolvent, for it paid its 
creditors — ^that is, its depositors and note-holders — in full. Since 
then, the prosperity of Scotland has been unexampled, owing 
greatly to the excellence of its banking system and management. 
*1 know,' says Mr Gilbert {Banker^s Magazine for March 1875), 

* of no better illustration of the beneficial action of banking in 
promoting the development of natural resources than the present 
advanced condition of Scotland.* 

The total authorised circulation of the Scotch banks is 
I ;C2,749,27i. On January 23, 1875, their total actual circulation 
was — 

Of;t5 and upwards, 1*996,453 

Under;t5, 3*865,759 

Total, ;f5,862,2i3 

At the same date die Scotch banks held, in round figures, 
seventy-seven millions of deposits, while their total working 
capital, exclusive of note circulation, was fully ninety millions. 
These facts, we think, show that in any question of rmht or 
power of competition, the right of issue exercised by Scotch 
banks is not extremely important. It is the force of the ninety 
mUiions, not of the ;C2, 749, 271, which the advocates of protection 
in the banking trade have to dread, though no doubt the issue 
helps to collect the deposits. Over the United Kingdom, there 
can be no donbt that the important part wliich raiikt play 
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; i« not by thdr issue* but as the recipients of deposits and ! 
makers of advances. At the same time, to deprive the 'Scotch i 
banks of the right of issue would be an unquestionable injury I 
to them* and to the commerce and general prosperity of Scot- 
land* which they have done so much to promote. 

/HsA The authorised circulation of these is /’d, 3 <4,494. 

The actual circulation on January 23, 1875, was ;f6, 882,942. 
The B. of Ireland is a national B., lending ;f2,630,769 of 
its capital to government It was established in 1783. Its 
capital is /'2, 769, 230, and its rest j£’i,077,ooo. Jt allows no 
interest on deposits. 

Bank-Note Circulation of the United Kingdom, — For the week 
ending January 23, 1875, this was — 

Bank of England (20tU January), . . >f26,3 13,715 

Private banks of England 6 1 2, 932 

Joint-stock banks of England, . . . 2,328,482 

;f3i, 255,129 

Scotch banks, 5,862,212 

Irish banks, 6,882,942 

j C44>ooo,283 

Bank-Notes, Manufacture o£. The chief object in this 
manufacture is to make forgery as diflicult as possible. Peculiar 
]>aper and ink, and intricacy of design, have all been brought to 
bear on this end by men who have made it their special study. 
But the ingenuity of the forger has sometimes been not less in- 
dustriously exerted. Of recent years, however, there has been 
no extensive forgery of bank-notes. Since 1855 the notes of the 
Bank of England have been produced by the electrotype. 

Bozik^ruptcy, in law, and in its general meaning, is the con- 
dition of one who is unable to meet the legal demand of a 
creditor, and who has by his act or omission (see Acrr of B.) 
given legal proof of his inability. The condition of inability to 
meet a legal demand, jirevious to legal proof of the inability, is 
called Insolvency ; and from insolvency there is, of course, the 
possibility of recovery without B, In Scotland, the condition of 
one who has committed an act of B. is railed Notour B. 

Of late years the B. laws of England and of Scotland have 
been the subject of endless discussion, especially in England, by 
parliament, chambers of commerce, and other societies interested 
111 trade, and by the corporations of our trading cities. So long 
ago as 1S25, the gi-cat mass of English statutes on this subject 
were consolidated, and several new and salutary provisions in- 
troduced ; amongst others, those which allawcd an ofler of com- 
position, and permitted a trader publicly to declare his insolvency, 
and equitable measures to follow the declaration. The Act of 
1831 established a Court of B., and the office of official assig- 
nee, corresi>oiiding to the office in Scotland of Trustee under B. 
But still the B. law of Engliwd proved wholly inadequate to 
deal with this most diflicult subject. By secret transfers, con- 
cealment of property, and the enormous exiicnse of tlie B. Court 
and the otner machinery required for winding up, and by 
endless delay, prospective dividends continued to grow smaller, 
until not unifrcqiiently they altogether vanished. The Act of 
1849 for the first time introduced ‘ arrangement clauses,’ under 
which the bankrupt, with the necessary consent of creditors, 
was able to clear himself of debt without the stigma of B, This 
\vas an improvement, no doubt ; still, as it was difficult to get 
sufficient value of creditors to consent, the great proportion of 
estates contmued to be liquidated as formerly. 

In Scotland, during the same period, from the expansion of 
its trade, and consequently growing importance of the subject, 
discontent with the existing B. laws had continued to increase. 
Yet some difficulty was felt in discovering where or in what the 
error practically lay. Lawyers and mercantile men read the 
Scotch statute, and its provisions, with a few cKceptions, really 
seemed good. Its machinery was simple, the creditors from first 
to last keepin^he management of the B. estate virtually in their 
own hands. They appomted their own trustee, who was super- 
intended by a committee of llieir body called * commissioners.' 
Trustees were, under the statute, called on to render an annual 
account to the Sheriff, showing exhaustively the pf-st transactions, 
present position, and prospects of the estate. Yet, for some 
leason, results in Scotland were nearly^ but probably not quite, as 
nnsatiriactoiy as in England ; dividends which originally seemed 
almost at hand and substantial, growing with the lapse of time 
more and more distant and visionary. 


'Such was the portion of matters in both countries in 1854, 
when it occurred terCord Brougham that it was highly desirable 
that the B. law of England and Scotland should be made tlie 
same, and that this end should be carried out by the repeal of 
the Scotch statute, and the substitution of the l^glish Act of 
1849. His lordship grounded his view on the general principle 
of its being most desirable that the mercantile law of the two 
countries should be the same. While Uie general principle was 
universally granted in Scotland, the special application was all 
but universally objected to by the legal and mercantile communi^, 
on several grounrJs. In the first place, the English were still in 
a state of chronic discontent with their own law. Tlien the 
machinery of a B. court was held to be cumbrous, and out of 
h.-irmony with the legal institutions of Scotland ; while the 
English system was statistically proved to be considerably more 
expensive than tlie Scotch. 

An indignation storm from the l.ondon press, whose fury was 
directed against ‘Scotch provincialism,* then burst over Scotland. 

It was productive of good, however, stimulating inquiiy in Scot- 
land, till the fact came to light that, while the provisions of the 
Scotch Act were generally excellent in the care which they took 
of the interest of creditors, these j^rovisions were almost wholly 
ignored by trustees and all concerned in the management and 
supervision of the B. estate. Accounts of the trustees' Intro- 
missions (sec iNTRfiMisstONs), instead of being made up at 
statutory periods, were often hardly made up at all. Commis- 
sioners signed without auditing ; returns to sheriffs were never 
made ; dividends were indefinitely postponed pending petty law- 
suits, which only ended when there was nothing left to aivide. 
The results of the whole controversy were, first, the Scotch B. 
Amendment Act of 1856, which continued the main provisions of 
the law as it previously existed, but made them efficient by the 
appointment of an Accountant in B., an officer whose business it 
is to see that tnistccs in B. make annual returns, in prescribed 
form, showing the fund.s of the estate realised and outstanding, 
the dividend paid, the legal and other expenses incurred, and 
the position and prospects of the estate generally. Of the returns 
so made, the Accountant must keep a register, open to all con- 
cerned. Besides this, it is his duty to exeicise a strict supervision 
over the conduct of trustees, commissioners, and bankrupts, and 
he i.s bound to report any neglect or miscfinduct to the Court of 
Session, or to the Lord Advocate, cither of whom may censure, 
remove from office, or prosecute criminally. The second result 
of the controversy above alluded to was the assimilation of the 
English B. law to tlie Scotch, by the passing of the English 
Act of 1S69. Under it, the office of official assignee is abolished, 
aiul that of a trustee appointed by the ci editors put in place of it. 

Both English and Scotch Acts contain Arrangement Clauses ; 
the former Act allowing a majority in number, and tbree-fourths 
in value, of the creditors to carry a composition ’vithout B., 
while the Scotch Act docs not allow any majority to carry 4 
composition jirevious to examination under B. Tlie Comptroller 
in B. in England and the cominiltee of inspection discharge the 
duties of the commissioners and Accountant iu Scotland. By the 
Scotch Act of 1856, I lie judgment of the Sheriff is made final in 
competitions for the office ol trustee. By a B. Amendment Act 
in i860, power is given to the Scotch courts to recall a sequestra- 
tion until three months after its d.ite, on being shown that the 
procedure ought to be in England or in Ireland. Ibis provision 
remedies the evil which formerly existed of English and Irish 
debtors coming to Scotland for the purpose of sequestration, and 
so getting quit of their debts without due notice of procedure to 
their creditors. 

In a country whose commercial circumstances are ever 'varying, | 
as are those of Great Britain, frequent repair and modification of 
B. law will doubtless be found necessary ; meanwliile the law as 
it at present stands in England and Scotland is on the whole, we 
believe, found to work satisfactorily and efficiently. 

Banks* Land, a large island in the Arctic Ocean, 70 miles 
S. W. of Melville’s Island, and 100 from the N. coast of British 
America, extending in lat. 74" N. and long li6* W. 

Banks’ Penln'sula is situated in the province of Canter- 
bury, on the E. coast of the Middle Island of New Zealand, 
lietween 43* 37' and 43® 55' S. lat., and 172® 40' and 173® 9' E. 

i long. Its area is estimated at 250,000 acres. B. P. is deeply 
indented with bays, the chief of which is the splendid inlet of 
Akaroa, on the S. The surface of B. P. consists of sliarply 
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xaoiintain ranges and peaksi containing abundant evi- 
dence of volcanic action, ana covered with forests. These 
ranges end abruptly on the W. in the great Conterbuiy Plains, 
and the curious Lake Ellesmere (q. v. ). 

Banka, Bavinga’. See Savings* Banks. 

BaJiks, Sir Joseph, was bom at London, 4th January 
*743 ( 0 ,S.)» ancient family, having possessions in Lin- 

colnshire. He began his botanical studies while at Eton, by 
reading Gerard’s Herbal, At Oxford, Siblhorj), the professor 
of botany, did not lecture, and B. had to hire a lecturer on that 
subject. He succeeded to his father’s estates in 1764, and was 
elected to the Royal Society in 1766. Tlie same year he accom- 
panied Sir llionias Adams to Newfoundland on a botanical 
ex^ition. In 1768 he and his friend. Dr Solander (botanist), 
jollied the scientific expedition sent out to Otaheite by Lords 
Bute and Sandwich, to observe the transit of Venus of 3d June 
1 769. They sailed in the Endeavour (Captain Cook), and on 
the return voyage visited the -Society Islands, New Zealand, 
New South ‘Wales, and New Guinea. In 1772 » 'with fiolander 
and a staff of assistants, B. sailed to Iceland, and examined its 
flora, fauna, and physical geography. He made a collection of 
Icelandic hooks and manuscripts, which he presented to the 
British Museum. In 1778, li. was elected rre.sident of the 
Ro^ Society, in 17S0 he obtained a baronetcy, and in 1795 the 
Order of the Bath. In 1802 he was elected member of the Insti- 
tute of France, and died 19th June 1820. B. wrote two tracts 
on Com Blight (1803) and Merino Sheep (1809), and several 
papers in the Iransactions of the Horticultural Society, His 
most important achievement was the introduction of the banana 
from Otaheite to the W. Indies. He left his botanical library 
and collection, which were of great extent, to the British Museum. 
The library was catalogued by Dryander ; the collections have 
been made use of by Gartner, Brown, Broussonet, and others. 

Banks. Thomas, born at Lambeth, 22d December 1735, 
was trained as an avebitert, but devoted himself to sculpture in 
early manliood, and in 1770 carried off the gold mcdid of the 
Royal Academy. He was sent, at tlie expense of the Royal 
Academy, to Rome, and there produced his Caractacus Pleading 
before Claudius^ a noble work, and his Psyche ivith the Butterfly, 
which in grace, symmetry, and classical elegance is held to rival 
the works of the ancient masters. He wemt to Russia on the 
invitation of the Empress Catherine, who purchased his Psyche, 
and commissioned him to carve a group of the Armed Neutrality 
in stone. After two years he returned to England, where he 
continued to practise his art till his death, 2d February 1805. 
Of his later works, the Nymphs Consoling Achilles, an oval alto- 
relievo, in which Thetis and her nymphs are seen rising from the 
sea, is not surpassed in the buoyancy and spontaneous movement 

of the figun*s by any ; 

, contain a larg^ qluan- 

tity of honey, whence 
it is called Ae honey- 
suckle the colonists. Various species of B. axe commonly 
growyi in greenhouses in Britain for the sake of their flowen. 
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Bank'sian Oookatoo* {Calyfltorhvnchm Banksit), a species 
of cockatoo, occurri]^ in Austmia, the plumag|e being black or 
brown, variegated wim spots of red or orange, with which colours 


brown, variegated wim spots of red or onuige, with which colours 
the tail-feathers are also banded. 

Baam (Upper and Lower), two rivers in the N,E. of Ireland. 
The first, rising in the Moume mountains, passes Banbridge, 
Gilford, and Portadown, and falls into lx)ugh Neagh; the latter, 
issuing from Lough Neagh, flows through Lough Beg, divides 
Antrim and I..onaondcrry, and falls into the Atlantic near Port- 
nish. A mile above Coleraine, where the B. falls over a ledge of 
rock 13 feet high, there is a valuable salmon-fishery. Here the 
Irish Board of Works have erected a lock and piers, to regulate 
the water-flow. 

Baxm'atyne Club, instituted in Edinburgh in 1823 by Sir 
Walter Scott, for the purpose of printing scarce works bearing on 
Scottish history rmd literature, is named after George Bonnatyne 
(a Scottish merchant, born 22d February 1545, died before 1608), 
the transcriber of the famous Bannatyue MS., preserved in the 
Advocates* I-ibrary. The works were to be printed uniformly 
and handsomely, the club, or, as often happened, some individual 
member, defraying the expense. The number of members, at 
first 31, was raised to 100, the annual contribution being five 
guineas. Its first president was Sir Walter Scott, and its first 
and only secretary David Laing. Hie annual meetings of 
the club, which were highly oonvivial, were held in December. 
They were, however, ultimately discontinued, and the club itself 
was dissolved 27th February 1861. Its publications, 116 in 
number, bring high prices at sales. In December 1874 a com- 
plete set was bought for the Glasgow Public Library, at the sale 
of the libniry of the Rev. Dr Stevenson, late Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History in the University of Etlinburgh, for L204, 15s, 

Bann'er. By tliis word we generally mean to indicate a flag 
or similar device used for ornament on important occasions, or to 
i denote nationality or fraternity. Mk 

Among all people there is a 
veneration for the national flag, 
which promotes the virtues of 
heroism and patriotism. ('Iiiefly 
is this found nations which 
have long been great, and whose 
colours have becttme the nucleus 
round which historic.al and Ira- 
ditional glory liast> galheicd, ^ 

From the earliest times we ^ Wjf Jf \ ^ 

find that banners have been 

used in war, for the purpose 

above indicated, ami for direct- ^ 

iiig the movements of troops. 

The Roman standard wa.s in 

the earlier days of Rome a spear 

with a bundle of straws. This ^ llli ’Irm 

was succeeded by the haughtier Banner. 

emblem of the eagle — since 

adopted by the Bonaparte dynasty, and by the American 
Republic. 

The ensign of the United Kingdom, or Union Jack, is formed 
by a combination of the three national emblems — ^the crosses of 
St George, St Andrew, and St Patrick. As a specimen of 
heraldry it is not considered to be very successful ; nevertheless, 
per mare, per terram, * the meteor flag * has well sustained the 
honour of the British name. In the navy the ensign is displayed 
on flags of various colours— most commonly red, yellow, white, 
blue, or black. 

Internationally, the wliite flag is the token of peace or sur- 
render ; a red flag, of defiance. Tlie black flag is the emblem 
of piracy, 

Bann'eret, a knight who, for some deed of valour performed 
on the field, was entitled to hear a banner instead of a pennon. 
The act of elevating any one to this dignity consisted in cutting 
or tearing off the ends of the pennon. According to Froissart^ 
Edward 1 . introduced this grade of knighthood ; and the last 
knight -B. was John Smith, who received the honour ^om 
Charles I. after the battle of Kdgehill. 

Bami'ock (Gael, bonnach, a cake), a thick round cake com* 
mon in the ratal districts of Scotland and the N. pf England, 
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He Soottidi B. li nede lij kneading faeriqrmeal or e adcture of 
Iwrlen^ ^ peeacmeal vith water, only to a softer consistence 
than is requi^te for the oat-cake, and fixing on a girdle or circular 
plate of cast-iron. Oatmeal forms the pxincipm constitaent of 
the B. of the N. of England. 

Banxi'ockbiixn, a celebrated village in the county of Stirling, 
three miles S.S.E. of the town of that name, so called from the 
rivulet of the Bannock, which falls into the Forth. It derives 
its fiime from the battle fought 24th June 1314, between the Scots 
under Robert Bruce, and the English under Edward 11 ., in 
which the former, although in numbers not more than a third of 
*^_^.ere completely victorious. In the vicinity of 
ui oauCfiie Bum, James III. was defeated in 1488 by lus 
subjects, who liad rebelled against him in the name of his son, and 
later in the day was assassinated. B. is otherwise chiefly noted 
as a seat of the woollen manufactures. 

- Banns of Marriage. Marriage according to the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church of England requires one of three pre- 
liminary forms — License^ Ihtblication of Jie^strar*s Certify 
tafe. The publication of B. must, under statutes, be made audibly 
in church according to the rubric of the marriage service of the 
Church of England. It is to be made on three successive Sun- 
days previous to the marriage, in prescribed form. Marriage 
without B., unless by license or certificate, is void by statute. If 
either of those intending marriage is resident in Scotland, certi- 
ficate of publication of fi. in Scotland by the session-clerk of the 
palish in which it lias been made is valid in England. In Scot- 
land the publication of B. in church is required to constitute a 
regular marriage. It is directed to be done * in an audible voice ; * a 
direction, however, which is not always attended to. Marriage in 
Scotland is, according to the essential princi])le of tlic law of that 
country, necessarily valid without publication of B., but the wit- 
nesses and cclebrator are liable to heavy penalties. Strictly, the 
proclamation in Scotland ought to be made on three successive 
Sundays j but it is now allowed to make the three proclamations 
on one Sund.ay for a liigher fee than usual. The object of the pub- 
lication of B. is to inform the public of the intended marriage, 
so that if any one knows of any legal impediment, he may have 
opportunity to state it. Keeping this as the object in view, the 
law does not hold proclaiuation vitiated by an error in name, 
provided it appears that the name used was one by which the 
person proclaimed was known in the district in which he or she 
lived. A clergyman who celebrates a marriage, to which legal 
objection has been intimated to him, it^urs penalties under 
ecclesiastical law. But if he refuse to celebrate without suificieut 
cause, he may be found liable in a civil action. (.See Marriage, 
Special License, Registration of Births, Deaths, anu 
Marriages.) 

Banquette' (Fr.), in fortification, is a raised bank or ledge 
running along inside of the paiapet, and thus enabling the 
soldier to fire over the rampart without too much exposure to the 
fire of the enemy. 

Banshie. See Bensihe. 

Banawarr'a, the capital of a protected state of the same 
name, in the Mewor Agency, I^jputana, India, is 200 miles S. 
of Ajmir. Pop. about 7000. Tne stale, between Malwa and 
Gujerat, has an area of 1500 sq. miles, and an estimated popula- 
tion of 150,00a It became tributary December 25, 1818, agree- 
ing to pay a sum not exceeding three-eighths of the revenue, 
which IS about >£‘30,000, 

Bantam', the earliest Dutch residen<7 in Java (1602), occu- 
pying the western portion of the island, with 607,400 inhabitants. 
The trade here has greatly declined. The seaport and capital, 
also called B., situated 40 miles W. of Batavia, is now an in- 
significant village. 

Bantam Fowl, a variety of tlie common fowl {Callus domes^ 
tUw), so named from its bei^ supposed to have been originally 
brought from B. in Java. This variety is of small size, llie 
legs are generally more or less completely feathered. Seve^ 
distinct varieties of B. have been describes -.They ore aU dis- 
tinguished for their courage and vigorous disposition. 

Banteng^ (Bossanidakus), a species of ox inhabiting Java and 
Borneo, coloured black with white legs, and unprovided ^vith a 
dewlap. The muzzle is pointed, and the back is highly arched 


bdiind the neck. The Gaur-ox of India somewhat resembles 
this ^>ecies, concerning the exact nature of which considerable 
doubt stiU exists. 

Ban'tr^p (named from the Beanntred^t descendants of 
Beann, Kmg of Ulster, who settled in the S. of Ireland), a sea- 
port town of Ireland, county Cork, at the head of the bay of the 
same name, 44 miles W. by S. of Cork. There is some fishix^ 

I carried on, but the principal trade consists in exporting agricul* 

I tural produce. Pop. (1871) 2421. 

Bantzy Bay, a deep inlet on the S.W. coast of Ireland, 
between Crow Point on the N. , and Sheep's Head Point on the 
S., Cork county, one of the safest and most capacious road- 
steads in Europe, though but little shipping resorts to it At the 
head of the bay are two harbours, B. harbour, completely land- 
locked, being within Whiddy Island, and GlengarifT harbour, 
also sheltered by an island, but small, and used chiefly 1^ 
coasters. The coast around the bay abounds in picturesque 
j scenery, and the magnificent cataract of Hungry Hill lies 17 
miles W. of the town of B. Admiral Herbert with the British 
fleet engaged the French fleet that brought James TI. to Ireland 
in 1689 at the mouth of the bay ; and some vessels of the fleet 
that carried the force intended for the invasion of Ireland anchored 
here, 22d December 1796. 

Banx'ring ( 7 upaia\ a genus of Inseciivorous mammals, in- 
Imbiting the Indian Archipelago, and adapted for an arboreal 
life. The tail is longer tlian the body, and fringed. The feet 
arc plantigrade, and possess five toes each. The clav^ are 
curved. The snout is prolonged and slender, and the eyes arc 
large. The best - known species are the T, ferruginea^ T, 
nuznma, and T, Javanica, 

Ban'ya-Nagy (‘great mine*), in Gcr. Keuatadt ('new 
town '), a town in the E. of Hungary, county of Szathmar, 
near the borders of Transylvania, 85 miles £. of Debreezin. 
It has a royal mint, and is noted for its gold and silver mines, 
from which it takes its Hungarian name. Poj>. 9082. 

Ban'yan, an Indian tree {Fims Indica) belonging to the 
natural order Moracem. It sends down roots from its branches, 
which, in their turn, become stems, and send forth similar 
branches and roots, and in this remarkable manner the tree 
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extends to a great distance, and often covers a large area with its 
leafy arcades. The fruits arc abu.it the size of cherries, scarlet, 
and produced in pairs. 

BanyuIs-sur-Mer, a town in the department of the Pyr^tfes 
Orientales, France, situated in the district where the Grenache and 
Rancio wines are produced. It was the scene of many fierce en- 
gagements at the end of the i8th c., between the Spaniards and 
the French republicans. Near it arc four ancient towers, one of 
which marks the line of boundary between France and Spain. 
Pop. (1S72) 2227. 

Banyuwan'gy, the chief town of a Dutch province of the 
same name, Java, and a thriving seaport. Pop. 45,00a 

Ba'obab, the common name for Adansania (q. v.). 

Bapauxne', a fortified town in the department of Pas-de- 
Calais, France, with manufactures of laces, and woollen and 
cotton goods. The French army of the north was defeated here 
by the Germans under Von Goben, January 2 and 3, 1871. 
Pop. (1872) 2864. 

Baph'omet, a symbol in use among the Knights Templars, 
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diG neftnlng of which has not been satisfactorily explained. It 
is a small human figure in stone with two heads— one nmle, the 
other female— and the rest of the body being female. It is sur- 
rounded with serpents and astronomical signs, and furnish^ 
with inscriptions mostly in Arabic. One explanation of it is, 
that the name is a corruption of the word Mahomet, to whose 
f^tli the Templars were said to be secretly addicted. Another 
is that which derives the word from Gr. baphi^ baptism, and 
metis^ council or wisdom. According to this view, the Templars 
borrowed tlieir symbol from one of the corrupt Gnostic sects, 
who were still to be found in the East, whose baptism of hre 
was regarded as a mode of spiritual illumination. For a full 
exposition of tlie latter view, see Hammer’s Fundgruben des 
Orients. Specimens of the 11. arc to be seen in the archaeologi- 
cal collections of Vienna and Weimar. 


Bap'tism (Gr. baptizo^ bapto^ to dip, &c.). Washing the body 
with water, representing the removal of impurity and pollution 
in connection with religion, was much in vogue among Ancient 
nations. In the ceremonial laws of Moses, as well as of Menu, 
elaborate directions are given for purifying from various kinds of 
defilement or uncleanness. B. also symbolised purification of the 
heart and life; and accordingly John the Baptist administered 
the rite of B. or ablution to those who, on hearing his preach- 
ing, professed repentance and promised amendment B. was 
adopted as an initiatory rite by the Christian Church, and exalted 
into one of her sacraments. The chief points of importance 
connected with the sacrament are included under the heads of 
thf subjects for it, — its efficacy ^ — and the mode of administering 

&C. 

1. The first subjects for Christian B., ns a matter of course, 
were adults. The converts from heathenism who professed their 
faith In Christ and willingness to live a holy life were immersed 
in water in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit The practice of baptizing the infants of believers was 
soon introduced, however ; by the 5th c. it was fully established 
in the Church, and has prevailed ever since, although it has been 
0|ip08ed by certain sects since the middle ages. 2. Kegatding 
the efficacy of B., the Church of Uonic in her canons (Co. of 
Trent) anathematises those who teach that B. is a matter of in- 
difference and not necessary to salvation, and who deny the pro- 
priety, necessity, or efficacy of infant B. She also holds tiiat 
B. avails not only for the remission and removal of all sin, but 
also for the inward sanctification of the souk The Keformed 
doctrine denies — (l) that B. conveys grace ‘ cx opere operato * (see 
SacraM£NT.s) ; (2) that the co-operation of the Spirit always 
attends its administration ; (3) that B. is the ordinary channel of 
conveying the benefits of salvation, so that those benefits cannot 
be obtained without it. On the other hand, it affirms that B. is 
— (iN a divine ordinance ; (2) a means of grace to believers ; (3) 
a sign and seal of the covenant of grace ; (4) was intended to he 
of perpetual obligation; and (5) that the benefits signified by 
the sacrament will be conferred on all who receive it in faith, 
and on all infants who, on arriving at maturity, remain faithful 
to the vows made in their name. (See Regeneration.) 3. 
There has been considerable controveisy during the whole time 
of the Church’s history regarding the proper mode of administer- 
ing the sacrament, whether it ought to be by sprinkling or by 
immersion. It was one of the points on whicli the Eastern and 
Western Churches were divided ; the E, holding to immersion, 
the W. to sprinkling. The modem practice of the Church of 
Rome is affusion or sprinkling. As a rule, those who oppose 
infant B. also hold sprinkling to be insufficient, the chief argu- 
ments brought forward in favour of this view being — (i) the 
classic usage of the word bapHzo, and the usage of the ]>rcpositions 
tn and tis in construction with it in the New Testament, together 
with the use of such expressions as ' buried with Christ in B.,’ 
alluding to a typical burying in water ; (2) tliat immersion was 
the practice in New Testament times, as is indicated by such 
passages as Matt. Ui. 16, Acts viit. 38. The arguments on the 
other side are — (i ) an d priori one that the idea of purification 
is as clearly and fiequently signified by affusion as by immersion ; 
(2) that the usage of the word baptizo in the classics, the JjXX,, 
the Apocrypha, the New Testament, and the fathers, is by no 
means confined to immersion ; (3) that the gospel is designed 
for all classes, of persons and all parts of tlie earth— not merely 
for strong and robust, but for the weak, the sick, and the 
At any rate, the ordinary mode of administering the 
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sacrament in the early Church was by inuneisioii, the sick only 
being sprinkled. ' • 

Besides immersion with the ordinary formula, various other 
ceremonies were formerly connected with the administration of 
the sacrament. The rite was regularly administered only twice 
a year, namely at Easter and Whitsuntide. Candidates mode a 
public profession of their faith and renunciation of the flesh and 
the devil. After a course of fasting and prayer, the exorcist in 
a solemn formula declared them free from the bondage of Satan, 
Before and after the B. they were anointed with oil as wrest- 
lers against spiritual enemies ; after, they were signed with 
the cross, in token of being soldiers of Chri.st ; tasted salt, milk, 
and honey, in token of receiving spiritual gifts and graces ; had 
their ears and nostrils touclied with spittle, to signify they would 
always listen to the truth and smell the odour of virtue. They 
returned home decorated with a crown and white robe, the one 
to signify their victory over the flesh and the devil, and the 
other their freedom and innocence. 

As to the persons by whom B. was to be administered, con- 
siderable laxity prevailed at first, but as the hierarchy came to 
be established, the administration was confined to ordained 
clergy. High views regarding the necessity of B. for salvation 
tended, however, to counteract this exclusiveness, and in cases of 
emergency a lay person could administer B. to an infant, as is 
allowed yet m the Church of Rome. 

Baptism, Infant. The diificulty in the question of 1. B. 
is, that infants cannot make the profession of faith by which 
Christ is to be confessed before men, and hence cannot be mem- 
bers of his Church in the same sense as adults. The justifica- 
tion of the practice, therefore, must be based on an idea of the 
Church which includes the children of believers. ITie argument 
in favour of it is as follows : — i. The visible Church is a divine 
institution. 2. The visible Church does not consist exclusively 
I of the regenerate, 3. The commonwealth of Israel was the 
Church, 4. The Church, under the new dispensation, is iden- 
tical with that under the old. 5. The terms for admission into 
the Jewish Church were the same ns are required for admi.s- 
sion into the Christian Church. 6. Infants were meml)ei‘$ of the 
Jewish Church. 7. There is nothing in the New Testament to 
show that th children of believers siiould not also be members 
of the Christian Church. 8. Children need, and are capable of, 
receiving tire benefits of ledcmption. For the other side of the 
question, see Baptists. 

Bap'tistery (Gr. baptisterion^ a vessel used in baths, a 
bathing-place). As soon as the Christian Church began to be 
organised and established, for the more convenient administration 
of baptism, fonts were creeled in the porches, or other convenient 
part of the churches. Then buildings called baptisteries were 
erected adjacent to the churches, in wTiich the catechumens were 
instructed, and where were cisterns into which u'ater was let at 
the time of baptism, and in which the candidates were baptized 
by immersion. They were generally circular or polygonal ; and 
the B. btill forms an important architectural feature of some of 
the finer churches in llady and elsewhere. 

Baptists gcnerically hold the opinion — (1) that none ought to 
be baptized but adults who can make an intelligent profession of 
their iaith ; and, as a rule, (2) that the rite is not valid unl^s 
administered by immersion. Their chief arguments in favour of 
the first point are — (l) that repentance and faith are prescribed 
in the New Testament as conditions of baptism ; (2) that the 
apostles did not baptize any till they were satisfied on this 
point; (3) that infants are thus excluded (a) by their ina- 
bility to comply with the required terms, and (^) by their 
baptism not being enjoined, in the New Testament ; (4) tliat 
infant baptism was unknown in the early Church. Infant 
baptism was repudiated by the fanatical Anabaptist sects ^ 
the 1 6th c., as well as by the more moderate Mennonites; 
but the B., as the name is generally understood, are an off- 
shoot from the English Independents. The first congrega- 
tion was formed under John Spilsbury, in London, in 1633. 
Another vras formed in 1639; and the *new baptism* waa 
effected by communication with the Mennonites of Holland. 
In 1643 the sect was so far organised and established as to draw 
up a Confession of Faith. In 1646 they had forty-six congrega- 
tions in London and neighbourhood, while they were also gain- 
ing a footing in the American colonies. In 1647, for the help 
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they hft 4 ^vea in the Civil *War, they received from Parliament 
a aedaratioil of toleration, which, however, was reversed!* next 
year by Pre^yteri^ influence. They acquired influence again 
under Cromwell, and thirty-flve of their clergy were among the 
first Nonconformists. 

The' original body of the sect have always held the Calvinistic 
doctrine of 'particular redemption,’ and hence, as a distinctive 
title, receive the name of * Particular B.’ There are, however, 
two parties of them, though not two separate sects ; the ‘ Free 
Communionists,’ who admit to the Lord’s Supper those who 
have been baptized only in infancy, as well as adult B. ; and 
tlie ' Close Communionists,’ who admit none but those who have 
been baptized as adults. 

Bar is the name given to any lengthened piece ol wood, 
metal, or other solid substance. See Iron Manufacture. 

Bar, or Barr, in heraldry, is the principal diminutive of the 
honourable ordinary — ^the Fess (q. v.), which is a horizontal band 
in the middle of the shield, occupying one- third of it. The B. 
occupies a fifth part, and may be borne on several parts of the 
shield, while the fess is confined to the centre. 

Bar, in hydrography, is a deposit of mud and sand at the 
mouth of a river, preventing the passage of a vessel of any con- 
siderable burden except at high water. 

Bar, in law, means the enclosed space in courts from which 
lawyers address the judge or jury. It also means the enclosed 
space where those accused of felony are placed during trial. In 
Scotland, the Lord-Advocate and the Solicitor-General have a 
right to sit within the B. ; the former by statute, the latter oy 
direction of the crown. A Trial at in England, is one held 
before all the judges at the B. of the court in which the action 
is brought. 

Bar, in music, is a line dra\(m ne^endicularly across the stave 
to indicate a certain quantity of time or a certain number of 
beats. 

Bar, Pleas in. In tlie law of England, a special P. in B. 
is a plea stating some ground on which the indictment should 
not be gone on with ; such as that the accused had been already 
tried or pardoned for the alleged ofiTence, 

Bar, Toll. The original erection of toll-gates for the purpose 
of levying a tax for the maintenance of roads excited violent 
opposition in England, and their continuance has led to serious 
riots in many p.arts oi the country. While none chuiy that roads 
must be kept in rei)air, and consequently that funds must be 
raised for doing so — ^liow to raise the funds, and who ought to 
contribute, have long been and continue to he vexed questions in 
England and in Scotland. Strange to say, Ireland seems to have 
taken the lead in an amicable solution of the problem. The 
system was abolished in Ireland in 1S58, and a land assessment 
substituted for support of the roads. It may be held that nothing 
can be more fair than that he who uses a road should contribute 
to its support ; but, on tlie other hand, the T. B. system is 
attended with immense expense. Besides the cost of erecting 
bouses and gates, there is the cost of maintaining collectors, of 
whom it has been calculated that there are over 6000 employed 
in England and Scotland, j^ain, the opponents of the system, 
in support of their view, point to the fact that it has been emi- 
nently unsuccessful, there being over four millions of debt on 
the turnpike trusts of England, and two millions and a half on 
those ot Scotland. In Scotland, the following counties have 
obtained abolition Acts— Dumfries, Haddington, Kirkcudbright, 
Wigton, PeeV^, Aberdeen, Banff, Caithness, Cromarty, Elgin, 
Boss and Naim. Orkney and Shetland, Sutherland, Ai^le and 
Bute never had the T. B. system, having all alorg maintaiued 
their roads either by assessment or by state assiscance. The 
other counties continue the T. B. and Statute-labour system. 
In England, under the Act of 1864, the turnpike roads are placed 
under the management and direction of certain bodies of trustees, 
who are usxially named and appointed by the respective Acts of 
Parliament which are occasionally passed regarding the making 
and sustaining the particular roads specined ih them. But 
various Acts of general application have been passed for the 
regulation of turnpike trusts throughout the kingdom. Under 
these Acts the following are exempt from toU — horses em- 
ployed in husbandiyi persons going to and from church on Sun- 
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day, clergymen engaged on parochial duty, officers conveying 
criminals, officers of the army, or soldiesa or volunteers on duty, 
persons going and returning from Parliamentary elections. Any 
one claiming an exemption to which he is not entitled is liable 
to a penalty of Toll-collectors refusing to give their name, 
or obstructing or injuring any passenger, or using scumlous 
or abusive language, are liable to a penalty of 5. A table of 
tolls, in large and conspicuous characters, must be put up by the 
trustees. Mile-stone and direction-posts must also be erected. 
Any one defacing the same is liable to a penalty of;f lo. 

Bar, Trial at. See Bar. 

Baraba', a steppe of Asiatic Russia, between the rivers Obi 
and Irtish, nearly 200,000 sq. miles in extent. In spring it ia 
partly under vegetation, but in summer and winter it is covered 
with snow and salt lakes. It is sparsely inhabited by a nomadic 
race (the Barabinzen), descended from the Tartars of Turkestan. 
See Middendorff, Die Baraba (1870), 

Baroco'a, a seaport on the N.E, coast of Cuba, in the vicinity 
of which is a singular mountain, called the Anvil of Bamcoa. 

Bar'aguay d'Hilliers, Louis, a distinguished French 
general of Napoleon I., was born at Paris, August 13, 1764, He 
served with distinction in the days of the republic, and in Italy 
with Bonaparte. He accompanied his great leader to Egypt, 
and, after much distinguished service, he accompanied him in 
1812 to Russia. B. died at Berlin shortly after the retreat, 
December 1812. 

Bar'aguay d’Hilliers, Achille, son of the above, was bom 
at Paris, September 6 , 1795. In 1832, after having served duly 
in the inferior military ranks, he was made governor in the military 
school of St Cyr, where he showed good practical capacity. He 
served for several compaigns in Algeria, After the revolution of 
1848 he was chosen a member of the National Assembly. Ad- 
hering to Najxileon HI., he was appointed to command the army 
of Paris in 1851. lie distinguished himself both in the Crimean 
War and in the war with Austria in 1859. Previous to the latter 
he had been made a marshal of France. At the close of the 
Franco-Prusslan war (1871) he was made president of the com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the causes of the disgraceful 
capitulations, particularly that of Baaaine at Metz, and m 1872 
he was aNo president of the s})ccial council of war which tried 
General Cicmcr. lie died 7th June iSycS. 

Baraute', Axnable Guillaume Prosper Brugiere, 
Baron de, a French statesman and author, bom at Kiom, in 
Auvergne, loth June 1782, entered the service of Ih** state in 
1S02, was a prefect under Napoleon, opposed the reactionary 
policy of the restoration, and zealously supported the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe. lie was French ambassador at Turin 
and at St Petersburg, but willulrcw from public life after the 
revolution of 1848, and died in Paris, 23d November 1S66. His 
chief literary performance, Histoire des Dues de Bourgogne de la 
Matson de Vahis (1824-26, 8th cd. 1858), is a learned and pic- 
torial, but not very critical work. Other writings of B, ’s are 
Histoire de la Convention Nationale ; Histoire du Diree^ 

toire de la Blpublique Fratifaise (1855); Le Parlement et la 
Fronde (1859)* He also translated Schiller’s dramas into 
French. 

Barb, a variety or breed of horses originally bred by the 
Moors of Barbary, and noted for their endurance, speed, and 
docility. The breed, introduced into Spain, has declined of late 
years. 

Barbace'ua, a city of Brazil, in a productive district of the 
province of Minas GtTaes, about 150 miles N.W. of Rio. It 
stands at the height of 3500 feet above the sea, on tbe Sierra 
Martiquivera, and has a delightful clim.^te. Pop, about 12,000, 
engaged in gold-mining and in the export of coffee and cotton to 
the capital. 

Barba’does (Port, 'island of junes’), the most easterly of 
the Windward Islands, and next to Jamaica the richest of tlie 
British W. Indian possessions, in lat. 13* 4' N., long. 59* 3/ W. 
It was discovered by the Spanish in the 15th c., and taken by 
the English in 1624. • B. is the residence of the governor- 
general of the group, and the see of a bishop. It is wtivated 
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tlmost to the utmost limit of its resources, and the impossibility 
of greatly extending its productiveness has given rise to fears for 
the future provision of its rapidlv increasing population. Sugar 
is the staple product, but there is also much cotton, wheat, and 
arrowroot. The climate is good ; but there are frequent earth* 
quakes, severe tliunderslorms, and hurricanes of unusual vio- 
lence. The island is of coral formation, and is nearly surrounded 
by reefs, there being no harbours. Bridgetown is the capital. 
The exports in 1072 amounted to 1,02 1,444; imports, 

125,032. Area, 166 sq. miles ; pop. (1871) 162,042, of whom 
105,904 are black and 39,578 coloured. See Schomburgk's 
JItstory of B* (Lond. 1848). 

Barba'does Oherr'y, the common name in tlieW. Indies for 
the fruit of Malpighia urensy which is eaten. See Malpig- 
HIACE/B. 

Barba'does G'oose'berry, the popular name in the \V. Iiidies 
for Pertskia aculea ay a plant of the order CactacetCy which yields 
a pleasant fruit used for making preserves. 

Barba'does Leg, a name given to a disease which consists 
essentially of induration and thickening of the true skin, espe- 
cially of the leg. The disease is met with occasionally in this 
country, but is common in the W. Indies, Barbadoes, China, Africa, 
&c., &c. It is a non-contagious disease, is not hereditary, and 
attacks rich and poor indiscriminately. Krcquently the limb is 
swollen to double its natural size, so that the shape of the foot is 
quite obliterated, producing marked deformity, causing the limb 
to resemble the leg of an elephant ; hence the disease is often 
called Elephantiasis of the Arabians. There is no very satisfac- 
tory treatment for this malady ; when only one leg is implicated 
amputation has been practised sometimes with advantage. Bene- 
fit has also been derived from tying the main artery which sup- 
plies the lower limb, with the view of diminishing the nutrition 
of the leg. In the early stage, rest, elevation of the limb, and 
bandaging should be tried. This disease frequently attacks the 
scrotum and parts in that region, and cases are on record where 
the skin of the scrotum has so enlarged that when removed by 
the knife it weighed upwards of 50 lbs. The patient often does 
well after this operation. 

Barl>ara, St, suffered martyrdom at Nicomedia in Bithynia 
under the Emperor hlaximinus 1 ., about a.d. 236, or according 
to others, at Heliopolis in 306. The legend of her life represents 
her as a lady of good family ; and her education was carefully 
attended to by her father Dioscorus, who had a tower built for 
her in which she might pursue her studies undisturbed. She 
embraced Christianity, through the influence, it is said, of Ori- 

g en. Her father was enrageil at this, and handed her over to 
lartianus, the RomSiii governor, to deal with hei according to 
law. Torture proving unavailing, Dioscorus offered to strike 
off his daughter’s head. He did so, and was instantly struck 
with lightning. Hence St B. is prayed to in storms, and is the 
patron saint of artillery. Her image used to lie placed on 
arsenals, powder-magazines, &c. The powder-ioom in a French 
ship of war is still called Sainte-Barbe. Her day in the Roman 
calendar is the 4th of December. 

Borbar'ea, a genus of Cruciferous plants. See Casss. 

Barborell'i, Giorgio. ' See Giorgione. 

Barba'rian (Gr. barharos)y originally one who could not 
mak Greek ; then used especially of the Medcs and rersiaus. 
Plato divided mankind into Hellenes and Barbarians. The 
origin of the word probably is, that the Greeks in imitating the 
language of a foreigner said bar-boTy meaning thereby that it was 
an unintelligible jingle. The secondary and contemptuous sense 
of unewilisedy brutaly rudty now in use, arose after tlie Persian 
war. The Romans were called barbarians till the Greek 
language was cultivated among them, and then the term was 
confined to the Teutonic and Scythian races. See Roth, uber 
Sinn und Gtbrauch des Namens Barbar (1S14). 

Barbarofis'a. See Friedrich I. 

Barbaroaa'a, the name given to two brothers, Afuj or Ha- 
fruj, and Xhair Bddin, sons of a renegade Greek, who were 
bom in Mityiene towards (he close of the 15th c., joined the 
I'urkiah corsairs, and ^oon became the scourge of the Meiliter- 
ranean. Ilaruj, by treachery, made himself sultan of Algiers 
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in 1516, and was slain by 4 ha Spaniards in 1518. His brothel 
succeeded him, and surrendered the sovereignty to the Porte in 
1519. In 1532, becoming master of Tania, he ^ve this ity also 
to the Turks ; but Tunis was retaken by the Emperor Cnarlei 
V. in 1535, and was not incorporated with the Ottoman empire 
till 1575. Khair Eddln died at Constantinople in 1547. 

Barl>aroux, Obarlea Jeaa Harie, was born at Marseilles 
6th March 1767. An advocate by profession, he represented 
Marseilles in the Constituent Assembly. At Paris he became 
attached to Brissot and Vergniaud, discussed with the minister 
Roland the scheme of a Southern Republic, and brought the 
Federates to Paris. In the Convention he boldly denounced the 
Septembriseurs, opposed the forced loan and the grain-tax, and 
supported the appeal to the people in the sentence passed on 
the king. Tlie leader of the Girondists, he was proscribed 31st 
May 1793, and after wandering through France for a year, was 
captured at Bordeaux, and guillotined 25th June 1794. B.’s 
character stands high among the more moderate republicans : 
he was a bold and skilful speaker. Besides a memoir on 
extinct volcanoes at Toulon, he has left an essay on the influence 
of maritime war on commerce. Madame Roland mentions B.’s 
singular beauty. See MBnoires de Ch, 77 . avec une Notice sur sa 
Vie, by his son, M. Oge B., and Eclaircissements Ilistoriques by 
MM. Berville and Barri^re (Par. 1822). 

Bar'bary, the northern part of Africa, extending along the 
shores of the Mediterranean from the Atlantic to Egypt, and as 
far inland as the Desert of Sahara, or between 10* W. and 25* 
E. long., and 25® to 37® N. lat. It comprises Barca, Tripoli, 
Fezzan, Tunis, Algeria, and Marocco, with their dependencies, 
each of which is separately treated. The Atlas Mountains 
(q. v.) traverse a great part of B. in an irregular and double line, 
from Cape Geer on the Atlantic, to the coast of Tunis ; while 
an offset, stretching northward, terminates at Ceuta. B. is 
naturally fertile, and in ancient times supported great and 
flourishing colonies, and furnished supplies lor large conter ’ing 
armies. In fact, Mauretania was once the granary of the ^ Id, 
and might still be so under proper rule. 

The populations, exclusive of Europeans, are the Be \% 
(q. V.), called in Algeria, Kabyles, fiom whom B. take:^ t 
name; the 'toors, Arabs, Jews, Turks, Kuluglis, and Negro 
Of these, the Moors are the residents in the towns ; the Negro-* 
are slaves, chiefly from Sudan; the Berbers inhabit the mou 
tains and valleys of the Atlas ; the Arabs are nomadic ; t 
Kuluglis arc childr''n of Turks by native motiiers. The Tin 
aic dominant in Tunis and Tripoli ; and the Jews prosecu 
luci alive callings in llie towns. Pop. exclusive of Jews an , 
Christians, e.stimnted .at over 11,000,000, all Mohammedan, 
with the exception of the Negroes, who are Pagans. 

In Marocco, which is independent of Turkey, Arabic is the ' 
prevailing longue, but Turkish is the official language in the re- . 
gencies subject to the Porte. The linpM communis of commerce 
is Arabic. 

The history of B. is of engro.ssing interest. Leaving out of 
view the narrative of Herodotus, with Uie exception of his notice 
of the Phoenician colonies, we know that after the third Punic 
War, when Carthage was sacked, the Romans gradually extended 
their dominion over the whole of Northern Africa. Numidia 
became theirs after the defeat of Jugurtha, and Mauretania after 
the defeat of Juba; while Cyrenaica, bequeathed to them by its 
King Apion at his death, B.c. 96, though at first declared free, 
was within thirty years also appropriated. Thus the Roman 
possessions in the N. of Africa, coextensive witli the present B., 
received the benefits of Roman law and Roman civilisation. 
The remains are still numerous of the towns they built, while' a 
natural consequence of Roman possession was the construction 
of nqueduds, amphitheatres, and other works for use or orna- 
ment 

Nowhere was Christianity promulgated with greater success 
than in Roman Africa, in which there were more than 160 dio- 
ceses. The decline of Roman power under Honoriu.*, and the 
temptations to disturbance and revolt inseparable from a wesdc 
rule at sucli a distance from the central power, operated bone- 
fully on the African provinces. The Vandals, under Genseric, 
landed in Africa, a.d. 429, and their .sway was a series of Atro- 
cities, till it was terminated by BelUarius in 533. In 647 the 
Arabs found the counti7 an easy prey ; before the close of the 
century th^ liad annihilated what remained of the domtniofi 
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of tho omiyixes Eastern and Western ; and with their usual 
policy proselytised the tribes by means of the su'ordT Dynasty 
•ticceeded dynasty with perplexing rapidity till near the close of 
tlm 13th c., when independent states began to arise. The ex- 
pulsion of the Moors from Spain, not completely carried out 
till 1609, now began to be partially effected. Those expelled 
retried to piracy, and fonned settlements in the N. of Africa. 
Thence arose fierce contests between them and the Christian 
powers, especially Spain and Portugal, the greatest sufferers by 
their ravages. Marucco and Fez form an independent empire 
under the Sultan Muley flassan ; Algeria has been a French 
province since 1830 ; Tunis and'l'ripoli are nominally subject to 
the Porte, and Barca is claimed by ICgypt. 

Baxl)ary Ape or Magot {Maeacus inuus\ a species of 
Macaque monkeys, included in the (' oblique-nosed’) 

section of the order Quadf'umana, and which inhabits the N. of 
Africa. This species is also found on the Kock of Gibraltar, 
and thus represents the only monkey found in Europe in a wild 
state at the present time. The tail in the B. A. is rudimentary; 
the muzzle slightly elongated ; the facial angle is much higher 
than in the baboons, to which the B. A. is evidently allied ; the 
face is destitute of hairs ; the ears are prominent, and the eyes 
large. Cheek-iioiiches are present, and natal callosities are deve- 
loped. These monkeys generally inhabit rocky places, and are 
gregarious in habits. They feed on fruits, but also appear to 
devour eggs and animal matter. They rarely assume tlie semi- 
erect posture, and progress chiefly on all-fours. Ihcy are intel- 
ligent, and can be taught tricks, if trained when young. 

Bar, Bastard, the bar in heraldry is formed by two horizon- 
tal lines passing over the shield. The mark of bastardy is 
generally spoken of as the bar-sinister ; but incorrectly so, A 
bend -sinister is also sometimes confounded with the B.-B., from 
which, however, it essentially differs, 'I'be real B.-B. is half of 
the -scarp, which again is half of the bend-sinister. In England 
the B.-B, is called the bat on -sinister. In the heraldry of our 
time it is not generally fully insisted on. 

Barbastelle'. See Bat. 

Barbas'tro, a walled town in the province of Huesca, Spain, 
on the Vero, with a cathedral containing some of Antonio Gal- 
ccran’s paintings. Poj). 6500. 

Barlsauld, Anna Detitia, a delightful writer foi children, 
the daughter of the Rev. John Aiken, l^D., w^as born at Kib- 
worth-Harcourt, Leicestershire, 20th June 1743. Studious in her 
habits, she early acquired considerable skill in Latin and Greek, 
and attained facility in writing English prose and verse. She 
produced a volume of poems in 1773, and in the same year pub- 
lished, in conjunction with her brother, a volume of Miscdlanems 
Pieces in Prose. In 1774 she married the Rev. Rochemont Bar- 
bauld, who shortly after opened a boarding-school for boys, in 
the superintendence of which he was ably assisted by his wife. 
Mrs B.*s Hymns in Prose for Children^^ Early Lessonsy &c., were 
written about this time in the interest, in the first instance, of her 
own pupils. She edited Akenside’s Pleasteres of Imagination 
in I795» and in 1804 a selection from the Spectator, Guaraian, 
Tatler, &c. She is also the editor of a Collection of the British 
novelists. She died gth March 1825. Her collected works, 
with Life by Lucy Aiken, were published Lond. 1825, 

Barbed, in heraldry, pointed, as an arrow. The term is 
also applied to a heraldic rose with small green leaves, or barbs, 
surrounding it. B. and crested indicates that the comb and 
gills of a cock are tinctured differently from the body. IVattled 
and combed is the old English phrase for the same thing. 

Barrel {Barbt*s vulgaris), a genus of lelcostean fishes in- 
cluded in the Malacopterous division of the order, and belonging 
to the Cyprinida or Carp family. This fish Is one of the most 
familiar and most esteemed of fresh-water fishes. Its average 
length is two and a half or three feet, and it may attain a weight 
of 16 or x8 lbs. The name B. is derived from the filaments, 
known as harhules, which fringe the mouth, and which are sup- 
posed to subserve the sense of touch. These tentacles, possessed 
oy other Cyprinoids also, are ot great length in the Barbels, 
and are four in number. The upper jaw is longer than che 
lower jaw. The dorsal and anal fins are short ; and the chief 


ray in the dorsal fin is strong, and serrated or toothed. The fiesh 
of the B., though coarser than that of the Carp, is still esteemed. 
It inhabits the deeper fresh-water rivers, and appears to feed on 
worms, crustaceans, and other small animals, which it obtains 
by groping in the mud of the bottom. Its general colour is a 
greenish-brown on the upper portion, and a yellowish -green on 
the sides ; whilst the belly is white, and the tail purpluTu The 
common B. is tlie only Uritish species ; the Binny or Nile B. 
(B. Niloticus) being a second species inhabiting the Nile, and 
attaining a weight of 60 or 70 lbs. 

Bar'ber. The business of a B. is of great antiquity; and in 
oriental countries it still flourishes. In England and France, 
again, private shaving has almost extinguished it, at least in 
cities, though in villages and country towns we still occasionally 
sec swaying from the end of a pole in fiont of some little shop 
the brass basin with .semicircular gap. indicating that the once- 
hououred profession is not wholly extinct, and recalling to us 
the deeds of the famous Don. In Spain the B. — like everything 
else i#that queer fossilised country — is in nearly the same posH 
tion that he was in three centuries ago. His premises are 
thronged morning and evening with customers, who, for the 
smallest possible consideration, emoy the luxury of being shaved 
or trimmed under the soothing influence of the cigarette. 

Bar'ber Sur'geon. In foimer times, in all countries, the 
business of a B. and that of a surgeon appear to have been re- 
garded as having a natural affinity. In England, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., the surgeons and the barbers were incorporated 
into one company ; but, strange to say, the very Act of Parlia- 
ment which docs tliis, draws a very sharp line between the 
functions which each is to discharge, and they are strictly pro- 
hibited from encroaching on each otlier's province. Barbers are 
not to draw teeth — surgeons are not to * exercise the feat or 
craft of barbery or shaving.’ Two centuries later, it was dis- 
covered that the functions in general of barbery and surgery 
were as independent of each other as the art of tooth-drawing 
is of that of sliaving. Accordingly, on the preamble that the 
business of a B. was ’ foreign to and independent of the practice 
of surgery,' an Act was passed in the i8th year of George II., 
dissolving the connection between the two bodies. In London, 
the barbers still posses.*; the hall which they had in common with 
the surgeons before the disunion. It is in Monkwcll Street, in 
the City. 

Barberi'ni, a princely Roman family, originally called Tafani, 
but which took the name of B. from the Tuscan village from which 
It spiling. The noted poet and philo.soplier Franoeaco da B., 
who wrote in tlie first half of tlie fourteenth century VoeumenH 
d^Amore, is supposed to have belonged to this family, which at 
an early period removed to Florence. Antonio B. (died at 
Florence 157:) had three sons. Carlo, MLaiSeo (uom<i568), who 
became pope under the title of Urban Vlll., and Antonio (bom 
15O9, died 1646), cardinal -librarian of the Church. The greatness 
and splendour of the house of B. dates from the time of Urban, 
who during his long pontificate of twenty-one years lost no 
opportunity of advancing the interests of his kinsmen. Of the 
three sous of his brotlier Carlo, the eldest, Francesoo (Imm 
1597), was elected a cardinal in 1623, possessed great influence 
with hts uncle, and died, 1679, dean of the Sacred College. The 
second, Taddeo, married Anna Colonna of Palinno, great-grand- 
daughter of the hero of Lcp.'into, and purcliabcd fiom the cider 
Roman line of the Colonna the princi]>ality of Palestrina (anc. 
Prtencslc), along with other pos.'.essioiis of the Colonna family. 

' The growing power and inducnce of the B. excited the jealou^ 
of the Medici, Este, and Fnriiesc families, and during the pontifi- 
cate of Urban’s successor, Innocent X., Taddeo and lii.s brother! 
were forced to seek refuge in France, where the former died in 
1647. Antonio, the third son (born 1608), was a re.stless char- 
acter, fond of tournaments and display, but at the same time a 
patron of Latin and Italian poetry. In 1631 he too was made a 
cardinal, and after his retreat to France received from Louis 
XIII. the bishopric of Poitiers, and in 1647 the archbishopric of 
Rheims. Subsequently he was reconciled to the Pope, and re- 
turned to Italy, where he died at Remi in 1671. Through him 
the property of the P'rangipani family came to the B. About a 
century after the death of Urban VIII., the male line of the B. 
became extinct. Oomelia, the grand-daughter of Taddeo and 
Anna, married in T728 Giulio Cesare Colonna, Prince of Carbog- 
nano and Duke of Bassanello (died 1 787), the grandson of that 
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Colonna who had sold Palestrina to the B, ; and in this way 
the whole estates and wealth of the latter house once more re- 
verted to the Colonna ; but Giiilio Cesare was compelled to add 
the name of B. to his own, and to leave unaltered the arms of 
the family. Of the sous of this marriage, the elder, Urban 
(bom 1733)? i*rince of Carbognano, became the founder of the 
house of Colonna di Sciarra, represented at the present day by 
Priiite Malfeo, born in 1850 ; the younger, Oarlo, obtained the 
B. and Colonna properly, and died in 1019. He is represented 
by his grandson, Uon SSnxico B., Prince of Palestrina, who has 
married into the famous family of the Orsini, 

Barberi'no di Mugellb, a town in the province of Flor- 
ence, N. Italy, on the Sieve, a branch of the Arno, 15 miles N. 
of Florence, with a large manufacture of straw-hats. Near it 
is the royal villa Cafaggiola, the ancient residence of the Medicis. 
Pop. 9000. 

BarberPno di Val d’Elsa, a picturesque village about 14 
miles from Florence, which has given name to the Barberini 
family (q. v.), who have here a palace. 

Barl>erry, the English name for the Berberis vulgaris^ a 1 
genus from which the natural 
order Berberidacea is named. It 
has bright green spiny leaves, 1 
yellow pendant clusters of I 
flowers, and in autu mn is adorned j 
with racemes of bright scarlet j 
berries. The bark, wood, and 
roots furnish a yellow dye ; the 
fruit makes an agreeable pre- 
serve, but are much too acid for 
use ^hen raw. 7 'be leaves are 
also acid. The popular idea 
that there is a connection be- 
tween ihe red rust {/^ddium 
Berberidis) that affects the leaves 
of the B. and that which affects 
corn is correct, and farmers ore 
ihereforc right in removing the 
B. from the vicinity of corn- 
fields. The species of B. are 
natives of the N. and S. tem- 
perate regions, and are much 

„ , planted in shrubberies and gar- 

B.'»rberry. 

Barl>et, a genus of Scansoiial or Climbing birds, forming 
the sub-family Capitoninae, included in the family of the Wood- 
peckers \PicidtB\ The bill in the barbets is stout, conical in 
shape, and more or less expanded at the sides. The base of the 
bill is provided with bristlc-like filaments — from the presence of 
which the name B. has been derived. The tail is short and even, 
and the wings are also small. The species of the typical genus, 
inhabit South America. The Bucconina^ or puff-birds, 
^led to the Imessorial kingfishers, and possessing the same 
arrangement of the toes — namely, two in front and two behind — 
as seen in Scansorial birds, lye by some authors included under 
the designation of barbets. This latter family includes the genera 
monasa {Barbacous)^ Barbicans {P0gomas\ and puff- birds 
( Tomatia). 'Phe first and last genera are found in South America ; 
the barbicans occurring in India and Africa. The name puff- 
bird has been applied to this genus from the distended appear- 
ance of their plumage. They are solitary in habits. 

Barbette' (I^r.), in fortification, is a raised platform inside 
the parapet, of such a height that guns placed on it may be able 
to fire over the parapet, instead of through the embrasures. 

Bar'bioan, a watch-tower projecting before or rising above 
the gale of a castle or fortined town, from the Italian bar^ 
ba^ane. regarded by Wedgwood {Dictwnaryf of En^ish Efy- 
as a corruption of the Persian b&la A/iaftfh, flti upper 
chamb^. The best examples of the B. are to be seen in the 
toym of Carcassone; but Alnwick and Warwick in England 
also possess very perfect ones. The name is also applied 
to a}>ertares in the wall of a fortress from which to fire upon 
Iheeftiptny. ^ J 
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Barbou, the name of a French fiunily of printers, famoui foi 
the elegance and correctness of the works issued from theif 
press. Jean B. 
published at Lyon, 
in I539» A valuable 
edition of Clement 
Marot. In 1580, 
his son, Hugues 
B., published at 
Limoges, in Bains, 
a beautiful edition 
of Cicero’s Letters 
toAUims, Joseph 
Gerard B., of the 
same family, com- 
menced at Paris, in 
1755, a i2mo issue 
of Latin classics, in 
continuation of a 
series begun in 1 743 
by Couslclicr. In 
all, 76 volumes were 
published. In 1809, 
the stock and busi- 
ness of the Barboua 
w'ere purchased by 
Auguste Dclalain 
from the heirs of 



Dtirbican. 


IIuj!pies B., who had succeeded his uncle, Joseph Gerard, in 
1789. 


Bar'bour, or Barber, John, the earliest Scottish poet who 
used the English language, a contemporary of Chauceir, though 
somewhat older, w'as born probably a few years after the battle 
of Bannockburn, but first emerges into the light of history in 
1357, when Edward III., King of England, grants a safe conduct 
to * John B., Archdeacon of Abculeen, with three scholars in his 
company, going to study at the University of Oxford* {RotuliScotiet 
i. h. 808). The same authority affirms that, in 1364, he was per- 
mitted to pass through England to ' study at Oxford, or elsewhere 
as he may ♦* nk proper;’ and in 1365 and 1368, he again ob- 
tained pcrmi^tslon to pass tliroug]' England to pursue bis studies 
in France. B. was a member of llie national council that, in 
1357, secured the release of David II. from an English prison ; 
was thrice an auditor of exchequer, viz., in 1372, 1382, and 1384, 
and received from Robert II., by a charter dated 5LI1 December 
1388, a gmnt of ten pounds steiling yearly for life, payable out 
of the customs of Aberdeen, The cessation of these pay- 
ments enables us to fix the date of his death in 1395 — probably 
the 13th of March, as on that day Ins memory was religiously 
celebrated in the cathedral of Aberdeen down to the Reformation. 

The work that has given him an enduring place in Scottish 
literature is his poem entitled the Brns, a metrical chronicle in 
octosyllabic verse, narrating the career of the great Scottish 
king, from the murder of Cumyn in Dumfries to the death of 
Douglas in Spain on his way to Jerusalem with the heart of his 
master in a silver casket. From the first it was regarded as a 
history, not as a romance ; and is the only record of the hero of 
Bannockburn that we j^osscss. Both Wyntuun and Bower, the 
continuator of Fordun, plead tlie sufficiency of the Brus as a 
reason for passing over tne story of the * Seven Years War’ of 
independence (1307-14). When the character and position of 
the author are considered, it will not be found difficult to believe 
that the poem is in the main a veracious account of Bruce’s life 
from the unexpected disaster in Methven Wood to the brilliant 
day of Bamiockbum. The style is simple and unaffected, but a 
fine patriotism and a chivalrous spirit animate the unrhetorical 
verse. The dialect is the Lowland Scotch form of northern 
English, and the language is considerably purer than that of the 
Canterbury Tales, The best edition of the work is that edited 
by Cosmo Innes for the Spalding Club (1856). If we may trust 
Wyntoun, B. wrote another national poem on *the Stewartis 
orygenale,’ which haa unfortunately perished. 


Barbu'da (Port. ' the island of the bearded men*), one of the 
Leeward Caribbees, 30 miles N. of Antigua. The castle is in 
17® 33' N. lat, and 6i* 43' W. long. Area, 75 sq. miles ; and 
pop. (1871) 813. B. was taken possession of by Sir Thomas 
Warner in rdaS, and in 1680 was given by the crown to the 
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Codrington to Mrhom it still belongs. The agricul* 

tnral operations are on a very limited scale ; but stodc is bred, 
and some ooni, cotton, and tobacco are grown. 

a town of Prussian Saxony, on the left bank of the 
Elbe, 15 miles S.£. of Magdeburg, with woollen and linen 
manufactures. It was formerly the seat of a large Hemnhuter 
colony, whose * psedagogium ' has been removed to Niesky, in 
Silesia. Pop. (1871) 5212, of whom 200 are llerrnliulers. 

Bayca, a country of N. Africa, the eastern division of the 
regency of Tripoli, between the Gulf of Sidra and Egypt, lat. 
26** to 33* N., and long. 20* to 25* E. Though much of it is bar- 
ren, in the N. and E. is excellent pasturage, on which a superior 
breed of horses is fed, and in the vicinity of the streams the land 
is extremely fertile, producing in abundance rice, dates, hgs, 
olives, palms, and saffron. The name B. was anciently applied 
only to a town, but under the Greek emjiire it was transferred 
to the provinces, aipl superseded the classical Cyreiiaica (q. v.), 
with whose limits the country of B, neariy corresponds. The 
inhabitants are Arabs and Berbers, whose numbers are esti- 
mated at from 300,000 to 1,000,000. 

Barcello'na Po'zzo di Got'to, a haven in the province of 
Messina, Sicily, 23 miles W.S.W. of Messina. It is divided by 
a small stream into two parts, and has a trade in corn, wine, 
oil, and fruit. Fop. of commune, 20,246. 

Barcelo'na (Lat. Barcino\ a strongly fortified city, and 
capital of a province of the same name, Spain, situated in a 
beautiful amphitheatre on the Mediterranean, midway betv^ecn 
the rivers Llobrcgat and Besoss, and distant from each about 4 
miles. It is the chief trading and manufacturing city in Spain, 
the sec of a bishop, and the scat of a universil)% with a splendid 
cathedral (1298), large public Ubniries, a fine stock -exchange, 
an arsenal, and a cannon- foundry. The town is composed of 
an old and new jiortion, separated by a picturesque old river-bed 
(the Rambla)^ now a garden and promenade. There is also a 
maritime suburb (Barcelon€ta\ the corso of the famous B. car- 
nival, with 10,000 inhabitants. * It Ij.as a large harbour, and is 
defended by a citadel, and by the fortress of Monljuich or Mont- 
juy, and can ics on a large import trade, chiefly in raw cotton, 
coal, cod-fish, coflee, cocoa, sugar, nim, hides, iron, timber, and 
petroleum. The principal manufactures are cottons, woollens, 
fancy silks, lace, and firearms. In 1875 Ibe harbour was extended, 
and its entrance improved. For several years return cargoes 
have been difficult to obtain at the port, aiipd trade has suffered 
generally from the Carlist w’ar. The imports amounted in 1874 
to ;^i,943,3io, and the exports to some 300, 000. Pop. (1878) 
*56,195. B. owes its origin to the Carthaginians, perhaps to 
Jlamilcar Barcas, father of Hannibal, from whom the name 
Barcino, by which it was known to the Romans, is thought to 
be derived. In the 4th c. the modern form of the name first 
appears ; but by the Arabs it was called Barstkanuna, Eccle- 
siastical councils were held here in 504, 599, 906, and 1064. 
During the dark ages B. frequently changed its rulers, and suf^- 
fered severely from the devastations of tlie Arabs ; but under a 
dynasty of hereditary counts it grew and flourislied in the iith 
and 12th centuries. At this time it was the Mord and terror 
of the Mediterranean/ sharing with Italy the rich trade of the 
East, and occupying a foremost place as a centre of learning, art, 
and luxury. By the marriage of Count Raymund Berengar IV, 
with the daughter of Ramiro II., King of Aragon, in 1137, B., 
together with the whole of Catalonia, was joined to the' crown 
of Aragon. In 1493 Ferdinand and Isabella here welcomed 
Columbus on his return from the New World. B. threw itself 
into the arms of France in 1640, to escape the taxes and tyranny 
' of Philip IV., but again, in the War ot Succession, it espoused 
the Austrian cause, and was taken by Lord Peterborough in 
1705, It was again captured in 1714 by the Duke of Berwick, 
after a murderous siege, and in 1808, through a treacherous trick 
by Napoleon, who declared that it ‘could nat be taken in fair 
war with less than 80,000 men.' The Treaty of Paris restored 
it to Spain in 1814, and of late years it has displayed an occa- 
sionally fColouB interest in the Carlist vrar. I'he province of B. 
is a xnodem division of Old Catalonia, the most cultivated, 
fSsrtile, and populous part of Espaiia. Area, 19,824 sq. miles ; 
pop. (1870) 762,555. 

Barcelo'na, earlier Neueoa Barcelona, a seaport of Vene- 
ouela, at the mouth of the Aragoa, on on open bay of the 


Caribbean Sea, X65 miles E. of CaracM It has considerable 
trade, chiefly in maize, coffee, and indigo. Pop. (1873) 7674- 
B. was founded in 1671, thirty-three years after the establishment 
of the first town of this name at the foot of the Cerro- Santo 
mountains, and first rose into importance about the dose of the 
z8lh c., through a smuggling trade carried on with the W. Indies. 

Bar'clay, Alexander, was bom (probably in Scotland) in 
1476, studied at one of the English universities, became succes- 
sively a priest at St Mary Ottery’s, Devonshire, a Benedictine 
monk at Ely, the vicar of Great Baddow (Essex) and Wokey 
(Somerset), and died in 1552. lie was patronised by the Duke 
of Norfolk, and was possibly a friend of Dean Coiet. His chief 
work is The Shyp of Folys 1509), adapted and translated 

from the Narrenschiff of Sebastian Brandt, of Basel, the moat 
popular satire of society in Germany, Switzerland, and France 
at the end of the X5th c. B.'s version is remarkable (though 
directly translated from Latin and French) for the simplicity of 
its En^ish, and the absence of Latin forms, and is a valuable 
illustration of English manners and morals, temp. Henry VII. 
and Vlll. B.’s Eglo^es are partly a translation of the Miseries 
of Courtiers by iEncas Silvius (Pope Pius II.). Besides some 
prose lives of saints, a translation of Sallust’s Jugurthine War 
entitled Cronycle compyled hy Sa/ust, and an Introductory to Write 
and Pronounce P'renche (a work im])ortant to philologists, as one 
of the signs that English pronunciation of Latin was moulded 
on the French), B. wrote I'he Myrrour of Good Maners, a trans- 
lation from the Latin elegiac of Mancinus on the four cardinal 
virtues. B. is distinguished among early satirists for the purity of 
Ins thoughts. Though a good Catholic, he lashes the vices of the 
Church, and is especially severe upon the court. The woodcuts 
published with The Shyp of Folys from the German original 
are of great interest (see edition by Jamieson, Paterson, Edinb. 
1874). Those of the fools ‘ that eras eras singeth with the crow 
'that will build before he count the cost ; ' ' tliat weighclh in one 
balance the heaven and earth, to know the heaviest,' are among 
the best. The satire on Predestination is singularly bold. 

Bar clay, John, KI.B., anatomist and physiologist, born 
i December 10, 1758, at Cairn, in Pertlishire, studied theology at 
St Andrews, but after receiving licence as a preacher, com- 
menced the study of medicine at the University of Edinburgh, 
from which he obtained the degiec of M.D. in 1796. He gave 
private lectures in Edinburgh on anatomy; wrote the article 
Physiology for the third edition of the Encyclopadia Britan- 
nica; published in 1803 A New Anatomical Nomenclature, fol- 
lowed in 1S12 by a descriptiou of the Arteries of the Human 
Body, and in 1825 by an An Inquiry into the Opinions, Ancient 
and Modern, concerning Life and Organisation, He died, 
August 21, 1826, bequeathing to the Edinburgh College of 
Surgeons his valuable collection of specimens in comparative 
anatomy. 

Bar clay, John, the son of William B., a Scottish professor 
of civil law at Pont-&-Mous.son and Angers, was bom in the 
former place, 28th J anuary 1 582. Educated in the Jesuit College, 
he with difliculty escaped ixdng pressed into the service of the 
order. Going witli liis father to London, he produced in 1603 
raid 1606 two parts of his Euphormionis Satyricon, dedicated 
to James I. and Lord Salisbury. This attacks the Jesuits, and 
gives curious details about England. In 1612 he defended 
against Bellarmine the orthodoxy of his father, which was thought 
to have been compromised by a work on Regia Potestas, In 
16x4 appeared the Icon Animortim (translated into English by 
Thomas May), which analyses the genius and manners of European 
nations, giving a high place to the Scotch. Leaving England in 
1615, he settled the following year in Rome, where he composed 
his romance of Argents, which has been translated into most 
European languages (into English by l.e Gregs and May). It 
describes under fictitious names the secret politics of the time, 
the monarchs of England, France, and Spain, the Guises, Pope 
Urban, and John ^Calvin being mentioneo. B. died at Rome, 
12th August 1621.'^ 

Barclay, Bobert, son of Colonel David B. of Urie, a 
volunteer under Gustavus Adolphus, and Katherine Gordon, 
was bom at Gordonstown, Morayshire, 23d December 1648. 
Sent for education to his uncle Robert, the Catholic rector of 
the Scots College, Paris, he returned to Scotland in 1664, and 
soon after both ne and his father and Jaffray joined the Society 
of Friends, lu 1670 he married Christian Molleson, and in the 
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wane ye&r published at Aberdeen Truth CUartd of Caiurnnks, 
in mply to Mitchell’s Dialogut betwixt a Quaker and a Stable 
ChrisHanf which was followed by tVilHam hfitchell Unmasked^ 
In 1673 appeared his Catechism and Confession of Faith^ fol- 
lowed by ihe Theses Theologtcdy in support of the fifteen proposi- 
tions of the Friends. For some time he bad been exposed to 
persecution by the authorities of Aberdeen, his marriage having 
been declared unlawful, and the absurd Acts against conventicles 
being enforced. B. startled Aberdeen by walking through its 
streets in sackcloth and ashes. This he was commanded to do 
by the Lord. In 1673 he finished his famous Apology for the 
True Christian Divinity ^ dedicated to Charles II., whom he ex- 
horts by the remembrance of his own exile to protect Quakers. 
It was published in Latin and English, and is an eloquent and 
learned statement of the Quaker position. Like the institution 
of Calvin, it is read and quoted to the present day. Ills Anarchy 
of the Ranters (1676), republished as I'reatise on Christian Dis- 
cipline (i77i)» deals witli the outward ceremonies of the sect. 
B. accompanied Penn and Fox to Holland, and was a good deal 
in London. In 1679 Charles If. granted him a barony charter 
of Urie,and in 1682 be was ofiered the governorshm of E. Jersey 
(New England). He died at Ury, 30th October 10^. Modern 
Quakers think that B.’s works Mead to Rationalism.* It is 
not the dogmatic contents, but the spiritual religion, of the 
Apology which makes it so powerful. Even the bigoted Brown 
of Wamphray admits that * the serpentine venome * of B. is 

* sugared over with fair speeches.* This, however, only makes 
Brown the more angry with the * hellish neopaganism * of this 

* devil in Samuel’s mantle.* The collected folio edition of B.*s 
works (1692) is known as Truth 7 'riumphant throuj^h the 
Spiritual Warfare, dr*r., of that able and faithful servant of Jesus 
Christ, Robert B, A 13th edition of the Apolo^ was published 
at Manchester in 1869. Particulars of B.’s life will be found 
in the Diary of Provost JaJjray of Aberdeen, and in the unpub- 
lished Rdiquice Barclaiamc, lithographed by Walter & Bailey, 
Lend. 187a 

Baar'olay de Tolly, Michael, Prince, a celebrated Russian 
general of the 18th and early part of tlie 19th c., was a descen- 
dant of the Scotch family to which B. the poet and B. the 
Quaker champion both belonged, and two of the branches of 
which had settled in Mecklenburg and Livonia respectively. 
Born in Livonia in 1759, he was trained to arms by his uncle 
and by Brigadier Van Vermoulcn, a veteran of the Seven Years’ 
War, and lought with great bravery in the Russian ranks against 
Turkey in 1788 and 1789, against Sweden in 1790, and against 
Poland in 1792 and 1794. lie played an important part in the wars 
against Napoleon, in spite of tlie hatred felt towards him by the 
Russian national parly, who called him a Geriiiaii ; he com- 
manded the advanced guard of Benningsen’s army at Pul tusk ; 
lost an arm at Eylau, and was minister to the Emperor Alexander 
1810-13. Losing the battle of Smolcii'^ko in 1S12, he had to 
give up the chief command of the army to Kulusuw ; but, on 
the death of the latter, resumed it, holding it at the battles of 
Bautzen, Dresden, Culm, and l..cipzig. Although on Napo- 
leon’s return from Elba he was not able to take an active part 
in the hostilities wdiich ens\ie<1, he acted as commander-in-chief 
of the Russian armies, in France, and was made a prince, re- 
ceiving also from Louis XV 1 11 . the cross of Commander of the 
Order of St Louis. He died at Insterburg in Prussia, April 
25, 1818, while on his way, for the benefit of his health, to the 
Bohemian baths. lie has the reputation of being at once one of 
the bravest, tlie most skilful, and the most humane commanders 
of his time. 

^ B^clay and Perk^'ina* Brew'ery, one of the most exten- 
sive industrial establishments in Great Britain, and, after that of 
Messrs Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, & Co., the largest brewery 
In l.ondon or the world, is situated in Park Street, Southwark, 
covers an area of eleven acres, and consumes in brewing 600 
quarters of malt daily. One of the numerous vats contains 
3500 Imrrels of porter, which at selling price would yield ;f90oa 
1 he water used in brewing is taken from the Tl^^mes at Ditton, 
and costs ;^20oo. About 200 horses, splendid specimens, chiefly 
of the Flanders breed, are employed m carting the beer. The 
work was founded by Mr Thrale, the friend of Dr Johnson, and 
on his death it was sold by Johnson and another executor on 
;^tieha}f of Mrs.Tlitale to Messrs B. & P. for 135, 000. On the 
Olpcaflioii JohliSKHi said cliaractcristically— * We are not here to 


sell a parcel of boilefs and vats, but the potentiality of growing 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice I ' 

Bar-Godh'ba, Simem, the leader of the Jews in their revolt 
against the Romans under Hadrian, which broke out soon after 
the Emperor’s second return from Syria. Simon applying to 
himself the prophecy of Balaam, * There shall come a star out 
of Jacob* (Num. xxiv. 17), assumed the name of Bar*Cachl}a 
(son of the star), and alxmt 132 A.D. took Jerusalem from 
the Romans, and had coins stiuck in his own name. The 
Jews .soon possessed 50 towns and nearly 1000 villages; but 
Julius Severus, Hadrian’.s general, arriving from Britain, retook 
Jerusalem, and the last stronghold of the Jews, Beiher, was 
stormed in August 135 a.d. On this day B. fell, and his head 
was carried to the Roman camp. Tliis was the last great 
struggle of the Jews, and from it dates their final dispersion over 
the earth. 

Bard, the name given by various Celtic peoples to a class of 
literary men or public singers, having a defined status with cer- 
tain duties and privileges. I'heir precise relation to the priest 
class on the one hand and to the judges on the other is doubt- 
ful, at least in the archaic times, but there is no doubt that they 
were gradually formed into a separate class, whose function was 
to recite on great occasions in peace and in war, religious and 
secular, and which long survived the decay of the Celtic reli- 
gions with which they were connected by oiigin. Feasts, battles, 
treaties, funerals, popular assemblies, these wete the times at 
whg:h the B. spoke and sang ; and, if they were the depositaiics 
of the national music and verse, they must also have been in- 
trusted with the great mass of oral tradition. A very large col- 
lection of Welsh bardic fragments from manusciipts chiefly 
of uncertain date has been made in the Mytfyrian Archao^ 
logy of Wales (2d edit, 1870). These are divided into the 
earlier poetry before tbe beginning of the 14th c., when 
the change of political conditions, through the annexation 
of 1282, took away the ancient p.'ilronage of the B., 
and the poetry of the 14th, 15th, and 16th c. Prominent 
among the former arc the Gododm, or battle of CaLtraeth, by 
Aneurin (510-560), the historical, mystical, satirical pieces and 
odes a" ^ elegies of Taliesin (520--570), the moral tri]dcls of 
LlywaichHen (550-640), and the by Myrddin (530-600), 

In the I2th c. Gwalchmai, Cynddelw, and Llyward ab Lly welyn, 
composing panegyrics and odes to historical persons and on 
historical events, are the principal figures. In the 13th c. the 
elegies of Bledyim Vardd, I'rydydd Byclian, and Gruffydd ab 
Maredudd (who also treats a number of Christian subjects) afe 
important. In what is called the Vcnedoiian or N. Walc.s code 
of the laws of IJowel Dda, which is assigned to the lith c., in the 
book treating of the laws of the court, tlic position of the king’s 
bard (Tculwr) is very clearly defined, although he has sunk in 
dignity beneath, not the priest and judge merely, but even the 
chief falconer and groom. At the feast he is to sing finst of 
God, then of the king ; at the division of spoil he is to sing 
of the British monarchy. His ‘ saraad * (or hurt-money) and 
‘ woilh* (death-money) are much the .same as those of the higher 
officers. Among the prose remains of the B. may be men- 
tioned the moral aphorisms of Catoc the Wise, the didactics of 
Bardd Glds o’r Gadair, the Blue Bard of the Chair, a contem- 
porary of Alfred, and the triads and institutes of the B. on 
various subjects. The very interesting relics of ancient music 
of Wales (said to have been settled by a congress of B. be- 
fore Gruffydd ab Cynan in 1040), are said to show, from there 
being no fundamental notes added to the bass chords, and from 
such technical terms as *lhe thumb choke,* *the trill of the 
thumb,* ^thc shake of the little finger,* that the music wat 
meant for the erwth, a sort of flat violin of six strings, which might 
be tuned as low as the modem violoncello, and might be used 
as a bass to the harp. The Welsh kings presided at the 
Ei.steddvod where the B. competed for the silver harp, and the 
rules of harmony were discussed. After the annexation the 
Eisteddvod was permitted by royal commission : it is now su^ 
ported by the Metropolitan Cambrian Institution. As regards 
Ireland, we know from the Brehon laws that judicature and 
poetry were the most honourable professions, to which certain 

E rivileges were attached, 'i'heir close connection is seen in the 
bct that Dubthach, royal poet of the 5th c., is said to have 
given the award which forms the connecting Unk between pre- 
Christian and post-Christian law. The Irish B,, who a^re pro- 
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bi^ly hereditary, were like the Welsh historians and heralds : 
thejr are. spoken df in the Leabhav na Cceart as giving legal 
advice and instruction in science. The common division is 
into (l) the Pilhedha, who sang of religion and war (Rose 
Catha), See . ; (2) the Breitheamhinn, or Brehons, who recited 
the law*s ; (3) the Seanachaidhe, who kept annals and genealogies. 
Fergus Fionl^ell, the sweet-voiced, and Torna Eigeas, the 
learned, are noted among heathen B. : Amergin, Adamnan, Maol- 
more, and Flann among the later Christian B. llie sacred 
odes and hymns of Donogh O’ Daly, abbot of Boyle in the 13th 
c., and tlie crop of political B. during the oppression of Eliza- 
beth, should be noticed. Camlan, a miscellaneous poet, who 
died in 1737, has been called the last of the B. Amatory 
Sentiment marks the later Irish B. The English government 
felt the power of these B., and the statute of Kilkenny (1327) 
was intended to destroy it. The B. used the harp and the criut, 
the most common type of ancient verse being a quatrain with 
seven syllables to the line. The * Duans * of Scotland were 
probably sung by a class of B. attached lo the clans. It should 
be added that, although the existence of l)ie four great Welsh 
B. of the 6th c. has been established, there is still controversy as 
to the genuineness of many pieces ascribc<1 to tliem, the four 
oldest collections of manuscript, viz., the black book of Car- 
marthen, the book of Ancurln, the book of Taliessin, and the 
red book of Hergerst, being all later than 1150. Mr Skene, 
the editor of selections from these books, observes that a large 
proportion of the historical poems belongs lo Cymry, the 
Cyvoesi Myrddin^ an historical dialogue between Myrddin and 
his sister Gwendydd, composed partly in the reign of Cadwalatlyr, 
the son of Cadvvallawn. Under these monarclis (in the end of 
the 6th and the fust half of the yih c.) a consolidation of bardic 
tradition took place, and when the kingdom of y Gogledd (the 
north) was destroyed by tlic Angles, the history of Nennius 
(circa 738) was carried to Wales, and with the introduction of 
the Arniorican legends led to the conq)osition of the Bruts. 
Mr Skene also calls attention to the revival of bardism on the 
return to Wales of the lawful princes Khys ap Tewdwr and 
Prydydd Mawr at the end oMhe Tith c. {The Four Ancient 
Boohs of IVa/eSf vol. i. 1870). So late as the end of last c., Mr 
Edward Wiliiams, calling himself lolo Morgan wg, claimed the 
honours and titles of the Glamorgan bard’s chair, one of four 
chairs which were said to have existed at one time. We may 
add the classification of B. adopted in Toland’s History of the 
Druids: i. Privardh, or prince of learning; 2. Posvardh, or 
Prydyddion, registrar and teacher of le.armng; 3. Arruyvardh, 
ensign, genealogist, or licrald. The Bardli I'clyn was the doctor 
of players on the harp. Poets were divided into I’ruddudh, 
wlio treated of nations, princes, and nobles ; Tevlwyr, who 
dealt in jests and pastimes ; Clcrwyr, who recited caricatures 
among the lower orders. The last may perhaps be the * votes* 
mentioned by Strabo, and the * cubages^ meulioned by Ammianus 
Marcellinus. Tlie OUamh was a graduate in poetry. A tra- 
dition exists of a parliament at Drumcat, in Derry, which 
(a.d. 597) ordained every king and lord of a cantred to keep a 
poet free, and to give him land. 

Bardesa^nes (Bar-Deisan), bom in Edcssa 154 A.D., founded, 
towards the close of the 2d c., a sect of Gnostics known as 
Bardesanists. He 6rst embraced the doctrines of Valentinus 
the Egyptian, which he afterwards abjured, though ultimately 
he was partially reconciled to them, liis Gnosis differed con- 
siderably from the old Syrian Gnosticism, for he regarded evil as 
arising from matter acting temporarily on spirit. He held further 
that Christ had no material bofly, but only the semblance of one, 
there being no resurrection of the body* Like some modem 
Christian sectaries, he disseminated his views by means of 
hymns, of which he is reckoned the first Syriac writer. His 
adherents were always, though somewhat loosely, in connection 
with the orthodox Church. Hahn’s B. Gnosticus Lyrorum 
Frimus J/ymnologus (Leips. 1819) ; Marx’s B, von Edessa (1864) ; 
tsA Hilgmfeld {ms). 

BajKdi, a small town in the province of Piacenza, Italy, 
situated on the Ceno, 31 miles W.S.W. from Parma. A castle, 
erected in the 9th c.. upon a neighbouring hill, commands the 
town. B. was also formerly the name of a duchy. Pop. some 
3000. 

Barefooted (Lat. discaleeaH^ shoeless), applied to certain 


rnonka and nuns who go with their feet uncovered, either con- 
stantly, like the Alcantarines^ or for a fixed portion of the 
year, like the nuns of our Lady Of Calvary. Other discaU 
ceati wear sandals instead of shoes. Thev are not a separate 
order, but are to be found among most of the orders, as ascetics 
of grades more or less austere. The most probable account of 
the motive of their origin is that which attributes it to Christ's 
command to the disciples (Matt. x. 10 ; Luke x. 4)* 

Barhges' (Fr. cr^fe de Bar^ges)^ a mixture of silk and 
worsted, or worsted and cotton, used for women’s dresses. It 
is a slight fabric for summer wear, of various colours. The best 
is produced in France, not at the place of the same name, but 
at Bagnhres de Bigorre^ about 16 miles distant. 

Bareges -lea -Bains, a celebrated watering-place of the 
riautes Pyrenees, France, in the Bastan valley, with eight alka« 
line and sulphurous springs, from loo* to 133® F., of great 
efficacy in the cure of rheumatism, wounds, and stiffness of 
joints, and scrofulous complaints. It is much visited during 
summew being one of the l)e‘.t points from wliicli lo explore the 
Pyrenees, but is almost entirely desertetl in winter. B. is in the 
commune of Betponcy, which in 1872 had a pop. of 5S6. 

Bareilly {Bareli\ the chief town in the district of the same 
name, and capital of RoliiIkund,N.W. provinces, British India, 
on the Ramgiinga river, 788 miles by rail N.W. of Calcutta, and 
152 E. of Delhi. Jt has extensive cantonments, and a consider- 
able trade in grain, cotton, and sugar. 'I’he chief buildings are 
the recently erecietl fort, two mosques, the Government college^ 
and an English cliurch. At the hlutiny all the European 
inhabitants of B. were pnt to death (31st May 1857), except the 
ladies and children, who had been previously conveyed to Nynee 
Tal. Pop. (1872) 105,6^9. The district of B. has an area of 
29S2 sq. miles, and pop. (1872) 1,506,801. 

Bardre' de Vieuzac, Bertrand, one of the chief orators 
during the worst excesses of the French Revolution, was bom at 
Tarbes, loth September 1755, trained to the profession of 
an advocate. He became, however, fiist a member of the 
National Assembly, and subsequently of the National Conven- 
tion, in 1792. Originally a Girondin, he seceded to the Moun- 
tain ; and although naturally of a by no means cruel nature, 
the moment he tasted blood he craved for more. He was 
President of the Convention when sentence of death was passed 
on 1 .ouis XVI., and his florid harangues did almost as much as 
Robespiene’s fanaticism lo supply the guillotine with victims. 
Alihouijh he was far-seeing and cunning enough to desert 
Roi>espierre before liis fall, he was one of those condemned to 
tr,ansportation after th.it event. He shared, hoAvever, in the 
anine.sty of the iSlli Bruinaire, and was even employed as a 
w'ritcr of reports and p.imphlcis, chiefly ngaiiisi Great Britain, 
by the First Napoleon. During the Hundred Days of 1815, ho 
was a deputy to the Chamber, but was banished after the Bour- 
bon restoration, returning, however, lo his country in 1832, and 
acting as a member of the administration of the Department of 
Ilautcs-Pyrenees till 1840. His death took place January 14, I 
1841. Besidc.s his political pamphlets, B. translated a good deal 
of prose and poetry from English and Italian. His MBfioires 
were published in 4 vols., 1842, under the editoi'ship of M. 
Ilippolyte Carnot. B. has oeen severely branded by English 
historians and critics of the Revolutionary period, especially by 
Carlyle and Macaulay ; the latter, in one of his essays, saying 
that ‘ B. approached nearer than any person mentioned in 
history or fiction, whether man or devil, to the idea of consum- 
mate and universal dei>ravity.’ Although Macaulay’s criticism 
may be too trenchant, there can be no doubt that B. was one 
of the mo.sl mendacious, cowardly, and sensual of tlie Terrorists. 

Baxett'i, Joseph, known chiefly as the friend of Samuel 
Johnson, and tutor in the family of Mr Thrale, was bom in 
Turin, 1716. He became a teacher of languages in England in 
1750, and at that time was introduced to those persons, his 
acquaintance with whom has gained him a certain immortality 
in the pages of Boswell. B. was an industrious writer, pub- 
lishing, among other works, an Italian dictionary, and Travets 
through France^ Spain^ Porhigaly and Italy (4 vols.). In 17S0 
he visited Italy, and published a journal at Venice called the 
Fruita Litteraria {* Literary Scourge *), which involved him in 
some trouble with the authorities. Having stabbed a man with 
a penknife in a .street brawl in London, he was tried for murder, 
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bat acquitted througli tlie interposition of his influentiAl ILteraiy 
Iriends. He died in London, 5th May 1789. 

Ba^rfleur (* the summit on the channel ; * Bar » summit or 
stronghold, a French corruption of the Low Gen vlier 

or s^, a run or flush of water), is the name of a French fishing 
village, department of La Manche, 15 miles £. of Cherbourg. 
It has two lighthouses. About the period of the Norman con- 
quest B. was a great seaport, and was the chief port of communi- 
cation between Normandy and England. Here Duke William 
prepared his armament for the invasion of the latter country. It 
was from B. that the ship sailed which carried the son and daughter 
of Henry I. of England, and by whose shipwreck, 25th November 
1120, there perished, besides tbe prince and princess, upwards 
of 140 members of the noblest houses of England and Normandy. 
In 1342, at the beginning of the Hundred Years* War, Edward HI. 
landed at La Hogue with an army of 30,000 men, and captured 
B. among other places. 

Barga, a town of Italy, province of Lucca, 25 miles N.E. of 
Pisa, on the river Serchio. It is noted for the manufacture 
of gunpowder. Pop. 7^15. 

Bar'gain, in law, usually signifies a contract which may be 
completed witliout writing, such as a sale of goods. In mer- 
cantile afiairs, a B. of great importance may lie proved by letters 
of correspondence, or even by less formal waitings. 

Bar'gain and Sale, is in English law an instrument by 
which lands and tenements are transferred. To he valid, the 
transfer must purport to be for adequate value ; but it seems to 
be unnecessary that this provision should be given any effect to. 

Barg^ an old town in the province of Coni, N. Italy, on 
the bead-waters of the Po, 30 miles S.W.of Turin, witlisome 
trade in firearms and roofing-slates. Pop. 9191. 

Barge (Low Lat. barga\ is the general name applied 

to certain flatbottumcd 
craft, employed on 
rivers and canals ; also 
to boats of pleasure or 
state, such as those used 
by the Commissioners 
and Corporation of Lon- 
don on ceremonial occa- 
.sions. Bcsifles these, the 
name is also given to one 
& of the larger boats of a 
man-of-war, usually be- 
tween 30 and 40 feet 
long, without sails, and 
^ intended solely for the 
^ ^ use of the officers. In 

Common Barfic. Fiance, the name is ap- 

plied to certain boats with square sails employed on the Loire. 

Barge-Board, in Gothic architecture, is an inclined board 
placed at the gable of a building to hide the horizontal timbers 
of the roof. The phrase seems to be a corruption of verge^ 
hoards The barge-boards, especially in the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies, were often richly ornamented. 

Bar'i, or Bari delle Puglie, the capital of a maritime pro- 
vince of the same name, S. Italy, on the Adriatic coast, 140 
miles E, of Naples, and 73 N. W. of Brindisi. It is the ancient 
Barium, a place, as appe«rs from its coins, of some considera- 
tion as early as lire 3d c. n.c., but of whose origin there is no 
record. It did not rise to importance till the 10th c., w^hen it 
was held by the Greek emperors, who made it the residence of 
.he governor of Apulia and capital of the province. The onlv 



coins and painted vases of a Greek character. B. is now the see 
of an archbishop; is strongly fortified, and is further defended 
by a massive old Norman casllc. The finest building is the 

E of St Nicholas, founded in 1087, and in ivhich Urlian II. 

council (1098) for the purpose of reconciling the Greek 
and Iiatin Churches. The chief manufactures ore cotton, silk, 
linen, and soap, and there is a large export of corn, oil, and 
fruit* Fop. (1872) 50,524. The province of B, has an area of 
2202 sq. miles, and a pop. (1872) of 604,540. « 

Borigas'zo, a small town in the province of Modena, Italy, 
4iotable for the flames which issue from the ground in the 
vlcililty» burning continuously for several days. 
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Baxill'a (Span. an alkaline ^product t>btained 

bundng planU such as SakoJa cultivated on the coasts of 
Spain, France, Italy, &c. That prepaid at Brittany is called 
B. was formerly the principal source of carbonate of sodium, 
which is extensively employed in glass and soap making and 
other industrial arts, and formed an important article of com- 
merce, but its manufacture has greatly declined owing to the . 
stupendous development in the preparation of sodium carbonate 
from common salt. 

I *' 

Barring. The founders of the firm of B. Brothers were 
Francis and John B., sons of a German named John B., who 
settled in England in the first half of the 1 8th c. The now 
celebrated house was established in 1770. Francis B., who was 
a strong adherent of William Pitt, was made a baronet by that 
minister in 1793- He was succeeded by his eldest son, SJr 
I'homas B. Sir Francis* second son, Alexander, was in r8^ 
created Lord Ashburton (q. v.). Sir Thomas died in 184^ 
and was succeeded by his son Sir Francis Thornhill B., who 
was M.P. for Portsmouth from 1826 to 1865. Under successive 
Whig governments he held the offices of X.ord of the Treasury, 
Secretary to the Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
First Lord of the Admiralty. In January 1866 he was created 
Baron Northbrook. He died in the following September. He 
was succeeded by bis son, the present I^ord Northbrook. Thomas 
B., M.P. (born 1800), uncle of the present Lord, devoted himself 
: to commerce, and was universally known for many years as the 
I leading partner in the great mercantile firm of B. Brothers, He 
died 18th November 1873. 

Bsr'itO'n©. Bar'yton, the male voice whose compass lies 
between that of the tenor and the bass, and 

has generally the limits A to K. The B. voice 

has a rich quality of its own, especially in the } 

high chest-notes. 'Z l: ~ ’’— rit ' ' — 

j Bar'iuxn. h a yellow malleable metal contained in the various 
com])Ounds of B. or baryta. It was first isolated by Davy 
(1808) by the action of an electric current on its hydrated oxide, 
baryta, B. is a metal of the so-called alkaline earths^ of which 
strontium^ calcium, and ma^iesittm are the other members. It 
rapidly oxidises in air, burns if bealeil,and decomposes water at 
ordinar; amperatures. Its symbol is Ba, and its atomic weight 
137. Its most important compounds occurring in nature are the 
sulphate or Jieazy sfar, and the carbonate or zvitherite. Salta 
of B. are readily obtained from witherite by ticating it with 
the corresponding acai. In order to prepare them from heavy 
spar, the mineral is roasted with diarcoal, when sulphide of 
B. and carbonic oxide result. 


-I- 4C = BaS + 4CO 


Sulphate of 
bviuin 
(heavy spar). 


Sulphide of 
barium. 


Carbonic 

oxide. 


On treating the sulphide with an acid, sulphuretted hydrogen 
escapes, and a salt of B. is produced. The most imporUnt 
compounds of B. are the following ; — 

Chloride of barium, BaClsHaO. Prepared by the action of 
hydrochloric acid on witherite or sulphide of B. 


aCOj + 


Carbonate Hydrochloric Chloride of 

of barium acid. barium, 

(witherite). 


Carbonic 

acid. 


It is a colourless crystalline sub.stance, of much use to the chemist 
for detecting and determining sulphuric acid. 

Nitrate oj barium, Ba(N 08 )*. Prepared as the chloride, sub- 
stituting nitric for hydrochloric acid. It is used by firework- 
makers as an ingredient of men fires. If strongly heated it 
becomes converted into anhydrous oxide of B. orl^yta, BaO. 

Chlorate of barium, BalClOj)#, is also used in pyrotechny. 

Oxide of barium, or baryta, BaO. This was Uie first com- 
pound of B. recognised as such, and was discovered by Scheele 
(1774). It was called by Bergmaim terra ponderosa, on account 
of its heaviness ; and Kirwan gave it the name of baryta, from 
Gr. heavy. It may be obtained by heating the nitrate 

alone, or a mixture of witherite and carbonaceous matter* 
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Carbon. Baiyta. Carbonic oxide. 


a my pcfvrder, having a sharp alkaline taste» and a great 
aftnlty tor water and carbonic acid — in both respects resem- 
biirig nnslaked lime^with which indeed it is perfectly ana- 
lo^tts. It combines with water with so much energy that 


ttie mass may become red-hot ; the resulting compouna is tne 
i^draH of A or caustic baryta, BaHsOo, a crystalline sub- 
stance soluble in cold, but more readily in hot water. Its solu- 
Uon has an alkaline taste and reaction, and is of CTcat use to 
the chemist as a test for carbonic acid ; the smallest trace of 
that substance causing a milky precipitate of carbonate of 
B. .It is also useful in preparing other bases from their sul- 
phates. 

The soluble salts of B. are extremely hurtful to the economy, 
acting as cumulative poisons. In the arts, sulphate of baryta is 
&ed to adulterate white paints {permanent wkite), and the carbo- 
nate is employed as a pigment, and in the manufacture of cer- 
tain kinds of glass. All the soluble salts of B. are precipitated 
by sulphuric acid and solutions of sulphates, insoluble sulphate 
of B. Ming formed. 

Bark. See Barqux. 

fiaxk (cortex) surrounds the whole axis of plants, and is most 
distinctly seen in trees and shiubs, in which it attains a consider- 
. able thickness. In early life it Is entirely cellular, but later in 
life the innermost layer (or liber) becomes fibrous and vascular. 
From within outwards the bark is composed of four layers — viz., 
(i) 'ITie liber, bast layer, or endophlccum, composed of layers of 
branching fibres which frequently separate from each, owing to 
the interposition of layers of cellular tissue. On the inner side 
of it are usually developed some milk (lactiferous) vessels. In an 
exogenous stem one layer of the endophlceum is developed for 
every year’s growth of the tree, 'fhe liber of the lime-tree 
( 7 >Vwi Europoea) forms Russia matting, that of the sack-tree 
of Coorg (Antiaris saccidora) is used to form bags, mats, &c. 
Cuba bast is the liber of Paritmm ehitum, while flax is the liber 
of Linium mitaiissimum, that of Canaibis Aaiiva, hemp, &c. (2) 

The mesophiceum, or green layer ; it is made up of superimposed 
layers of thin-walled globular or polyhedral cells, filled with 
Chlorophyll (q. v.), and has usually a number of intei-spaccs 
formed by the loose union of the cells. It sometimes contains 
vessel-shaped lacunie containing resin — eg., in pines, junipers, 
and various other coniferae. (3) The epiphlmum, or corky layer, - 
which has no chlorophyll in the cellulose tissue composing it. 
The cells are thin- walled, and arc rectangular and elongated in a 
horizontal direction, l>eing by these characters distinguished from 
those of the mcsophloeum. It is also distinguished by remaining 
alive for a short time only, in wanting sap, and in its cells con- 
taining air. Unlike cellulose, it does not turn blue under the 
action of iodine and sulphuric acid. The suberous or corky 
layer is largely developed in the B. of some trees, and notably in 
the cork-oak (Quercus suber), from which it is stripped to supply 
the Cork of commerce (q. v.). (4) Lastly, there is the general 

integument of the plant, or Epidermis (q. v.). In annual dicoty- 
ledons the B. is more simple in structure, and varies in some 
slight particulars. In the stems of monocotyledons (endogenous 
Steins— q. v.), the B. is composed of (i) an epidermis ; (2) cellular 
tissue ; (3) bundles of fibrous vessels, wnich are sometimes 
wanting, but never forming, as in the lilier of dicotyledons, 
leaf-like layers (hence the name liber, from the Latin for a book). 
The B. in endogenous stems is firmly attached to the wood by 
means of the woody bundles which arch outwards from the in- 
terior of the stem. The B. of the root of dicotyledons has all the 
anatomical elements arranged in the same order os in the stem. 
It differs, however, in the size of the fibres of the liber, in the 
* greater development which the cellular envelope often attains 
in the root, particularly of herbaceous plants, and in the stem 
possessing a much greater development of the suberous layers of 
the B.' (Brown). There is no chlorophyll in the bark except iu 
that of aerial roots. 

Bark, In medicine. From the bark of trees many valu- 
able medicines are obtained. These are used as powders, in- 
fusions, and tinctures. They are chiefly useo as bitter tonics. 
Many of them will be found under separate headings. - I'he 
most important are Cindiona B., sometimes called Peruviari or 


Jesuits* B.; Cusparia B., called Angostam B.; Stryclmos or I 
rfux vomica B., called false Anratum B. ; Cascarilla B., Win- 
ter’s B., &c. Some are used chiefly for aromatic properties as 
Cint}amon and Cassia B., others for their astringency alone, as 
Oak B. Many of them owe their activity to the alkaloids con- 
tained in them. The most important B. is Cinchona B., from 
which quinine is obtained. 

Bark, Tanning. The barks of a great variety of trees yield 
tannin in sufficient proportion to make them available for the use 
of tanners, but a fi*w only are of such importance as to render 
them objects of international commerce and general staples of 
the tanning industry. The bark of various species of oak is 
specially rich in tannin, and the common oak, Quercus robur, 
is the chief source of native British T. B. Oak bark is 
also imported in large quantities from various Contiuental 
countries for use in Uinning, and the inner bark of the cork 
oak, Quercus suber, is brought for the same purpose from the 
S. of Europe. Quercitron bark, Quercus tinctoria, is a Suable 
tanningOind dyeing bark, imported from N, America, from whence 
also comes the bark of the hemlock spruce, Abies Canadensis, 
now one of the most extensively used tanning Ijarks. Under the 
name of mimosa bark or wattle bark, the Australian Colonies 
export for tanners the barks of several species of Acacia, chiefly 

A. melanoxylon. The bark of the common larch, Larix Europoea, 
is also largely employed in tanning, and among others less 
generally employed, there may be noted mangrove bark, EbizO" 
phora mangle, from tlie E. and W. Indies, and the bark of the 
sweet or Spanish chestnut, Castanea vesca. The imports of 
tanning ba-ks into Great Britain during 1873 amounted to 
467,515 tons, of a value 176,997, but much of this is used by 
dyers as well as by tanners. 

Bark Beetle, or Bark Ohafer, the popular name ap- 
plied to various 8pecic.s of Colevptera or beetles, which have the 
habit of eating and eroding wood. Tlius the members of the 
tribe Xylopkagi (* wood-eaters ’), represented by the 7'omieus 
typograpkus, the ITylurgus piniperda, &c., are notable as destroy- 
ing wood; the larvte, as well as the perfect forms of these species, 
i)oring into the trees of the German pine-forests, and causing vast 
destruction therein. In 17S3, these insects thus destroyed one 
and a half millions of trees in the Hartz Forest ; and prayers are 
uflered up by the clergy for the limitation of their ravages. The 
Scolyttis destructor of Britain similarly destroys elm-trees. 

Bark Stove is a stove in which there is a bed of tanner's 
* bark, or some such substance, for the purpose of producing by 
fermentation a moist heat, which is necessary for the successful 
cultivation of tropical plants. In many instances, however, tbe 

B. S. has been superseded by pipes or tanks filled with hot 
water, and laid beneath the bed in which the plants are placed. 

Barlsal, or Jeb'el Barkal, the name given to an isolated 
sandstone rock, 400 feet high, and about two miles in dreumfer- 
cnce, situated near the right bank of the Nile, in Nubia, lat, l8* 
31' N., long 31® 46' E, Near B. are the remains of several 
splendid temples, and tlu* supposed site of the ancient city of 
Napata. In 1832 Lord riudhoe brought hence tlie two red 
granite lions now in the Egyptian Room of the British Museum. 

SA'ker, Edmund Henry, a philologist of some note, was 
bom at llollyin vicarage, in Yorkshire, December 22, 1788, and 
was a student at Triu ity College , Cam bridge. H e made numerous 
contributions to philological journals, translated some works of 
German philologists, edited several Latin classics, and published 
his Classical Recreations (i vol. 1812). In i8i6, he undertook 
! for ■'^alpy a revision of Stephens’s Thesaurus Linguee Greteoe, 
which was completed in 13 voLs. (1816-28). The work wna 
severely criticised by Bishop Blomfield in the (^arterly Review 
\ (No. 44), and this called forth B.’s Arisiar^tes Anti-Blom* 
feldutmes. His Parriana (2 vols.) consists of ill-arranged but 
f interesting notices of the opinions, controversies, and peculi- 
i aritics of his friend Dr Parr, contributed from many sources. B. 
died in T^mdon, 21 si March 1839. Porson’s remark gives B. the 
chance of a painful im mortality : * Sir, you have read a great 
deal, you have thought very Utile, and you know nothing.* 

Barlter's Mill is a kind of water-wheel, invented towards 
i the close of the * 17th c. by Dr Barker, the action of which 
r depends upon the law that, when e fluid is issuing from a vessel, 
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4 mtasare is applied to the internal side of the vessel opposite 
lihe opening proportional to the velocity of emissiont thus tend- 
ing to pu£ the whole vessel backwards. In its simplest form 
B. M. consists of a x-shaped tube, the cross-piece being below. 
The lower extremity turns on a pivot, the upper is fixed to a 
wheel, which is capable of setting in motion other wheels, shanks, 
&c. If the tube were filled with water, it would be in equi- 
librium, provided there were no outlet. If, however, two open- 
ings are made, looking in opposite directions, one at each 
extremity of the cross-piece, the momentum of the issuing water, 
which depends upon the height of the column of water in the 
vertical TOrtion of the tube, reacts upon the cross-tube, and 
pushes the whole round in the opposite direction. Tiicrc is 
found experimentally to be considerable loss of energy due to the 
Budden change in direction of the water, lliis is to a certain 
extent obviated by making the arms curved instead of straight. 

Barlcing, a market- town in Kssex, five miles N.E. of Green- 
wich, on the left bank of the Roding, a little above its junction 
with the Thames. It has a trade in potatoes and vci^etables, 
coal and timber. Pop. (1871) 5766. The place is famous for 
the ruins of a formerly large and rich abbey and nunnery, the 
abbess of which was a baroness in virtue of her ofHce. It 
was built in 677 A.D. by St Erkenwald, Bishop of London ; 
burned by the Danes in 870; and rebuilt by King Edgar in the 
middle of the lotli c. 

Bark, or Barque, a nautical term meaning strictly a three- 

masted vessel with- 
out niizzen topsail, 
or whose mizzen sails 
are fore-and-aft in- 
stcadofbcingsquare. 
liUt the term is some- 
times applied simply 
to a small ship, at 
other times, to a 
broad- sterned vessel 
without a figure- 
head. 

Barlaam and 
Jofl'aphat, a reli- 
gi ous romance which 
had its origin in the 
Eastern Church, but 
which attained its 
Barque. greatest pojmlarity 

in the W. of Europe, 

where it appeared in a Latin version early in the middle ages. 
It professes to be a history of tlie conversion of an Indian 
prince, Josaphat, by an Asiatic anchorite, Barlaam, and is 
obviously composed in the interest of Christianity. No one 
doubled that it was an original invention until Liebrecht (in 
the Jur RomanUche LiUmiur, 1862) made the inte- 

resting discovery that the groundwork of the romance is derived 
from Buddhist sources, and that the history of the imaginary 
Josaphat and his equally imaginary fiulicr Abcnner i.s simply 
a Christianised, but otherwise very accurate, picture of the life 
and spiritual transformation of Siddhartha (son of Suridho- 
dana, king of Kaxnlavastu), who sub.sequeiitly, under the name 
of Buddha, became the founder of the religious system which 
bears his name. The author of the Greek original is not 
known. It has 1 )cen erroneously attributed to Joannes Dama- 
scenuB and to Anastasias Bibliothecarius, but is more probably 
the work of an Ethiopian Christian. Although the Greek 
tttt is the original, it was first published by Boissonade in 
his Amedota (Par. 1832), and has only once been translated — 
via., into German* by Liebrecht (Miinst. 1847). The Latin ver- 
sion, on the other hand, has .been the mother of a numerous 
progeny. Besides being itself frequently printed towards the 
close of tlM 15 th c., it gave birth to thtee French metrical trans- 
lations still unprinted, one by tlie Anglo-Norman trouvere, 
Clmrdry (13th c.), another by C 3 ui de Cambrag, and a third by 
Herbei;t, as also to several independent prose versions which 
^^re published at Paris In the 16th c. From a Northern French 
Proven 90 !^ version came the Italian Sforia de S, Barlaam^ 
almt die^beginning of the 14th c. In Germany, again, the Latin 
orfgUiated thrre native* ^orks in verse, that of Rudolf of Ems 



(first printed at Kfinigsbeig by K 5 ppke in 1818, and again at 
Leipsic by Pfeiffer in 1841^ ; one by an unknown author, frag- 
ments of which have been printed by Pfeiffer in his Fortchan^ 
und Kritik auf dem Gibia aes DeuUcken Altnrihmts (B. x. Vien. 
1863) ; and a third, of which a complete MS. exists in the Solms- 
Laubach library. There is also a German prose translation ex- 
tant in an undated Augsburg imj^nt, and supposed to belong to 
the last decade of the 15th c. From the Latin have also come 
a Spanish version (Madr. 1608), a Bohemian (composed about 
1470, printed at Prague in 1593), and a Polish (Cracow, 168$). 
I'lie German is the source of the Icelandic Barlaam* s Saga^ and 
the Swedish Barlaam och Josaphat, No version of the romance 
exists in English. 

Bar-le-Buc (‘the duke’s citadel’), or Bar-aur-Omain, 
the chief town of the department of Meuse, France, on tlie 
Ornain, 125 miles by rail £. of Paris. It was founded in the 
loth c., was once capital of the Duchy of Bar (whence its name), 
contains a commun^ college and public library, and has manu- 
factures of cotton, calicoes, and comfits. Near it aie large 
smelting furnaces. l*op. (1872) 14,664. 

Barlett’a, a seai^ort on the Adriatic, in the province of 
Bari, S. Italy, trading principally with Greece, the Ionian 
Islands, and trie Adriatic ports. B. is a clean, well-built town, 
with a cathedral, a college, and a very strong fortress. Tlie 
harbour is approached by a magnificent gateway. Exports, 
wine, oil, salt, skins, com, &c. Pop. (1S72) 28,163. 

Barley {J/ordeum)f a genus of Gramineee or grasses, of* which 
the two-rowed B. (/A distic/inm) is the species most commonly 
cultivated ; the //. vulgare [big^y or four-rowed B., and IL 
hexastichuniy or six-rowed B., being found in higher districts, 
and but rarely cultivated in Britain. The inflorescence or arrange- 
ment of the flowers and their parts in B. is spicate or spiked. 
The one-flowered spikelcts are arranged in threes on each joint 
(or rachis) of the inflorescence. In two-rowed B. the single 
floret or flower of the central spikelct is alone fertile, the florets 
of the two lateral spikelets being barren. In six-rowed B. each 
of the three spikelets contains a fertile floret. Two outer glumes 
or scaly bracts exist, and one flowering glume. There is one 
pa* <ar innermost glume. Two or minute scales exist, 
and represent a peruintky or outer flower envelope. The stamens 
number three, and the styles or terminal points of the carpels 
{pistil) number two. B. forms one of the cereals most exten- 
sively cultivated, fro»p its being used in many forms in the indus- 
trial processes of civilised life. It is regarded as the first cereal 
brought under cultivation. It vras grown in Egypt and Pales- 
tine of old, and is mentioned in Homer's works. It is remarked 
fre(piently m the Old Testament ; beer being made from it ])y 
the ancient Greeks, Egyptians, and Germans. B. probably 
originally came from Central Asia. It is cultivated generally as 
an annual crop, allliough some varieties bear sowing in autumn, 
and grow through tlie succeeding winter. It equally bears cold, 
temperate, and warm climates, and is the favourite cereal of nor- 
thern nations. Its general use in Britain is for making Malt (q. 
V.), used ill the manufacture of l>cer (see Brewing); but B., with 
the husks or palcsc simply taktm off, is used as food, under the 
name of pot or Scotch B. With the seed further uncovered, it 
becomes the finer pearl B. Other species and varieties of B., 
besides the principal ones already mentioned ; — Siberian B. (AT, 
celeste) is cultivated in Europe for its larger straws. In this and. 
in the Nepaul or Himalayan B. {H. tri/urcaium) the seeds 
naked— that is, the paleoe separate readily from the seeds. The 
ChevalieTy early English B. , and Italian B. are the best-known 
varieties of the common two-rowed species. The battledore or 
sprat species, or German rice {II, zeocriton), is two-rowed, 
and possesses prominent grains, with the aivns spreading widely. 
Other uncultivated species of the B. genus are the H, murinum; 
the II, jubaium, or squirrel-tail grass of N. America ; the mea- 
dow-grass {H, pratense) ; and II. bulbosum of S. Europe. 

In Europe, B. is chiefly cultiWted for export purposes In 
Denmark and Silesia ; and in America, in-Mexico, the Unit^ 
States, and Canada. Britain affords soils very favourable to 
the growth of B. ; and Suffolk and Norfolk are the two chief 
English B. counties. Throughout Scotland generally B. is 
widely grown. B. crops generally follow root-crops con- 
sumed by sheep on the lan£ Some take B. after wheat, to 
ensure a moderately rich state of the ground only, as B. does 
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not ppodxkot nfnll in overly rich soils. The condition of his 
sbeepfold l8» in the le^ing thought in the barldy-grower’s 
mitto. The ground is ploughed as early as possible, to obtain 
frosti and to a depth of about 3 inches ; a fine top with a firm 
bottom being the best conditions for sowing, and one which 
prevents weeds springing up, and the soil thus lies open through 
winter. B. may be sown from the middle of February till the 
end of May. ^rly sowing, however, is preferable. The seed 
runs about 2 ^ to 3 bushels per acre. Rolling the ground is all 
that is requite after sowing B. If required for malting, B. is 
allowed to ripen more fully than wheat ; great care is required 
in its harvesting, and it requires also to be ^hummelled,* or 
deprived of its ‘awns* after it has been thrashed — a process 
accomplished by means of a special apparatus attached to the 
thrashing-machine. From 46 to 60 bushels of B. may be got 
from each acre sown on good soils. The chief B. manures are 
the sheep-droppings, guano, rape-cake, &c. From 2 to 4 cwt. 
guano per aci-e, is the proportion employed in Scotland. Alwut 
10, 000, OCX) qrs. of B. are grown annually in Britain. In 1873, 
the number of acres under B. in Britain was 2,574,529 ; in Fiance 
(1872}, 2,669,489 ; in the United States (1872), 1,397,082. 

Baxleycom, an old measure of length, equal to about the 
third of an inch. — John B., a jocular personification of the 
spirit of barley — i.e., malt-li(iaor. 

'Inspiring, bold Itarleyceitt^ 

Wliat dangers thou can&t make us scorn 

Barlow, Joel, an Amcriran poet, i)olitici;iij, and pamphle- 
teer, who M'as born at Reading, in Connecticut, 24th May 1755, 
and served as a military chaplain in the War of Independence, 
obtained considerable reputation in 1787 by the publication of a 
poem called The Vision of Cvlumhus (repiil)lished in 1805 under 
the title of 7 'he Columbiad)^ which, although very unequal, con- 
tains some fine passages. Other of his works are The Conspiracy 
of the Kin^ 0791 )i and a comic epos, Basty Pudding (1805). 
B. filled several political posts. In 1811 he was appointed am- 
bassador of the United States to the Emperor Najjoleon, and 
died December 22, 1812, at Zarnawicz, when on his way to a 
conference with the Emperor at Wiiua. 

Barm (a corruption of hear ream, beer cream, still * ream ’ in 
Lowland Sc.), the name given in Scotland to Yeasi (q. v.). 

Bar*mecides, 01 Bar'mekides, an illustrious Persian family 
belonging to the province of Khoiasan. Barmek, the founder of 
the family, left a son Khaled, vizier to Abul Abbas Al-Saffah, 
the first Abbaside calif, and ultimately tuln#to the famous llarun 
Al-Raschid. When llarun succeeded to the califate in 786 A.D., 
he chose fur his vizier Yahya, the son of Khaled, whose adminis- 
trative abilities, civil and military, gave stability and splendour 
to the reign. llarun, at length becoming jealous of the jiopu- 
larity of yahya*« son Jarfar, had him beheaded; all the other 
B. were imprisoned, and their goods confiscated ; and the very 
mention of their name was forbidden on pain of death. 

Bar*meoide*s Feast, a phrase become proverbial for a feast 
on imaginary dainties, and originating in the stoiy of the barber's 
sixth brother, in, the Arabian Nights^ an abridgment of which, 
in the i62d number of the Guardtan^ was long a favourite extract 
for English school-books. The gist of the story is this : Poor 
Shacabac, distressed by a two days’ fast, visited a wealthy but 
eccentric Barmecide, in the hope of being welcomed to good 
cheer. Being presented with an empty plate, on which were 
Buppliea several courses of imaginary dainties, Shacabac, entering 
into the humour of his host, praised them highly. When wine, 
however, was presented, of course equally imaginary, be excused 
himself from indulging in it on account of his quarrelsome 
humour over his cups. Being pressed, he soon feigned unw'Oiited 
exhilaration, and gave his host a box on the ear. The Barme- 
cide pleased with the spirit and humour of his guest, had tlie 
reality of a banquet served up, and Shacabac now feasted him- 
self to his heart’s content. 

Bar'meii, a town of DUsscldorf, Prussia, near Elberfeld, 25 
miles N.E. of Cologne, with which it is connected by railway. 
It ext^ds for about 5 miles in the valley of the Wupper, and 
in refldity consists of five distinct villages, which together form a 
manufacturinp; town of the first rank. B. contains 361 factories, 
producing, chiefly cotton, silk, linen, ribbons, thread, and buttons, 
to the annual value of about 571,500. It is the scat of the 
Rhine Mission Society. Pop. (1872) 74,449. 


Bar^bae, 8i (Heb. ^son of prophecy'), a surname given 
to Joses (Acts iv. 36), who was a Levite of Cyprus* and along 
with Paul was recognised as an apostle of the uncircumcision 
(Acts XV.). In the New Testament there is no further notice of 
him after he sailed for Cyprus the second time ; according to one 
tradition he suffered martyrdom in Cyprus at that time ; accord- 
ing to others, he preached at Rome and Alexandria, became first 
Bishop of Milan, &c. 

Bar'nabaa, Epistle of, a work long ascribed by tradition to 
B., and according to Jerome read along with the Apocrypha, 
resembles, in its style and matter, the Epistle to the Hebiews, 
and was intended to convince the Judaizing Christians of the 
lime that the old covenant wa.s only an imperfect type of the 
new. By the best critics it is now regarded as spurious, and 
assigned to the first half of the second century. One of the old 
arguments against its authenticily, tliat the fir.«(t five chapters only 
existed in I..atiti, cannot now hold good, since the whole oftheorigi- 
nal Greek was discovered by Tischendorf in the Codex Sinaiticus. 

Bar'^abites, a monastic order founded at Milan in 1530, 
and sanctioned by Pof)es Clement VI 1. and Paul III., obtained 
their name from the Church of St Barnabas in that city. They 
undertook to visit the sick, preach, instruct the young, and 
take charge of souls. They were speedily regarded with favour 
in Italy, France, Austria, and Spain. Theology was taught by 
them in the schools of Milan and I'avia. To the three customary 
evangelical vows — poverty, chastity, obedience — ^the B. added a 
fourth, not to sue for church preferments. 'I’hey have still some 
twenty houses or colleges in Italy and Austria, the chief of 
which is at Rome. 

Bax'iiacie ( Lepas), A genus of Cirripedia (q. v.) (Crustaceans), 
fi>iuiing the type of the family Lepadidte, and distinguished by 
the possession of a muscular 
flexible stalk or peduncUy by 
means of which these forms 
attach themselves to fixed or 
floating objects. The capitulum 
or head-like part of the animal, 
borne on ibis stalk, consists of 
a body enclosed within a case 
funned by a number of calca- 
reous or shelly jflates. The 
peduncle represents the anterior 
or front portion of the body. 

The slielly case is composed of 
five pieces, two pairs forming 
the sides, whilst the fifth piece 
closes the back of the structure. 

From within this shelly cover- 
ing, the limbs, converted as in 
the Balanidie (see Balanus), 
or * sea-acorns,* into filamentous Barnacle, 

organs, are continually being 

protnided in search of food ; whilst a complicated body-structure 
is also to be discerned. The barnacles uiidcigo a metamorphosis 
on passing from the young to the adult slate ; the embryo being 
at first free-swimming, and finally attaching itself, and develop- 
ing the fixed form. Most of the barnacle.s aic hermaphrodite. 
They attach ihem.sclves sometimes in immense numbers to float- 
ing timber, and the progress of ships through the water is occa- 
sionally impeded by the thick 
coating of barnacles attached 
to tlieir sides. I'lie common 
species is the Lepus anatijera. 

Other species are the /. pcc- 
Hnata; L, fascicularis. 

Bar*nacle or Ber'nicle 
Goose {Anser bernicla or Im- 
copsis)y ,a species of Anserida 
or geese, deriving their popu- 
lar name from a superstition 
that they originated from Bar- 
nacles (q. V.). Gerarde, in his 
‘Herball,* dating 1633, gravely 
states that ‘ in the north part of Scotland, and in the islands adja- 
cent called Orchades ' (Oikneys), there are found * certaine trees 
whereon doe growe certain shcU-fishes of a white, colour tending 
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to TttSMty wherein are conteined little living creatures; whi^ 
eheU in time of maturitie doe open, and out of them grow thim 
little living foules, whom we call bamakles, in the North of Cxig* 
land brant geese, and in Lancashire tree geese ; but the other 
that do tall upon the land perish and come to nothing*’ The B. G. 
is of smaller size than the wild goose. It averages 2 feet in length, 
and 5 lbs. in weight. The forehead, cheeks, and throat are 
white ; tlic bill is black, as also are the crown of the head, neck, 
and breast. The rest of the upper plumage is greyish, the lower 
liortions being white. A black stnp extends from the base of 
the bill to the eye. It inhabits the W. coasts of Britain and Ire- 
land in winter ; whilst in spring and summer it is found on the 
coasts of Norway northwards to the Arctic Ocean. 

The brent goose {Anser brenta or torquata') is different from 
the previous form, and is a distinct species. It averages 21 inches 
in length, and the plumage'is generally darker. The upper parts 
are black, the sides of the neck being marked with white ; the 
lower parts ore white and slaty-grey in colour. It breeds in the 
arctic regions, but is common in Britain, Europe, and W. Ame- 
rica in winter. Hutchins' B. {A, Huichinsii) possesses a trian- 

S Llar patch of white on each side of the neck, and is foimd in 
udsoii’s Bay and on the northern coasts of America, 

Bax’naoleB, an instnimentused for breaking horses, .and resem- 
bling what are now called twitchers, is a frequent heraldic charge. 

Bat'nard Coe'tle, a town in Durham, on an eminence on 
the Tees, 40 miles from ils mouth, with manufactures of hats, 
carpets, and stockings. A magnificent museum (18^-78), with 
picture and sculpture galleries, erected at I he cost (;£t 00,000) of 
the Countess of Montalvo. It takes its name from the cnstle 
founded there al)out 1180 by Barnard Baliol, one of the followers 
of William the Conqueror, and an ancestor of John Baliol, king 
of Scotland. Pop. (1871) 4276. 

Barnaul', a town in the government of Tomsk, W. Siberia, 
ai the juncture of the B. and Obi, with a mining school, 
museum, and a magnetic and meteorological observatory. It is 
the seat of the government Altai smelting- works, and in the vici- 
nity are gold and silver mines. Pop. (1867) 12,928. 

Bamave', Antoine-Pierre-Joaepb-Harie, born October 
22, 1761, at Grenoble, lawyer and politician, and member of the 
States-General in 1789. His ideas were advanced, and it W!is 
owing much to him that the Jews were then emancipated and the 
slaves liberated. In opposition to Mirabeau, he maintained the 
right of the National Assembly to proclaim peace or war. The 
violence of the revolutionary party induced him to retire to 
Grenoble when the National Assembly was dissolved ; but being 
convicted of corresponding with the court, he was guillotined, 
29th November 1793. 

BamAB, Bev. William, poet and philologist, bom at Rush- 
hay, Bagber, Dorsetshire, in 1810, wrote three collections of 
poems in tlie Dorsetshire dialect, entitled respectively Poems of 
Pural Life in the Dorset Dialect^ ’loUh a Dissertation atid Glos- 
Mty (Lond. 1844) ; Jiwomely P/tymrs, (Lond. 1859) ; and 
Poems of Rural Life^ (Lend. 1862). In November 1859 a 
writer in the North Pritish Review bestowed on Mr B. the rather 
extravagant praise of being the best rustic eclogue- writer since 
Theocritus; adding that his poetry combined the merits of 
Wordsworth and Burns, but with no trace of imitation. Tliis 
eulogium is to a certain extent merited by the freshness and 
truth of his descriptions of local scenery, by his sincere love of 
nature, and by his genuine and unaffected sympathy with 
tlie persons, passions, and fortunes of the subjects of his 
rhymes. B., who was fijr several years master of the gram- 
mar school at Dorchester, was ordained in 1847, and in 
1862 was appointed rector of Winterbouni-Came, Dorset. He 
is B.D., St John's College, Cambridge. Among his philological 
works may be mentioned, An Investigation ^ the Jjnvs of Case 
in JLangtMge (Lond. 1^0) ; The Elements of English Grammar , 
(Lond. 1842); An Anglo-Saxon DelecUss (Lond. 1849); The \ 
Song ^Solomon in the Dorset Dialect^ from the Authorised Eng- : 
Risk Vision (l.ond. 1859) — ^Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte de- j 
frayed the expense of printing this ; Tiw, or a Viewjf the Roots 
and Stems 0/ the En^ish as a Teutonic Tongue ^Lond. 1862). 
Uis Outline of English Sfeechcraft (1878) is a quaint but unavnil- 
mg effort to annul the linguistic results of the Norman Conquest. 

BlU^ngit, CQdpp'ing, an old town of Hertfordshire, II miles 
N.N.W. of London by rail^ formerly a place of importance on 
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ibe great northern coach-road* Here, April 14, the 
Yorkists ^ned a victory over the Lancasbians, wnidi plaoed 
i Edward iV* on the throne* An obelisk commemorative of the 
battle was erected in 1740. B. has large horse and cattle fidrs. 

Pop. (1871) 372a 

Bar'neveld, Jan Van (of the knightly house of Oldenbame- 
veldt), bom in 1547 at Amersfoort, after studying in the univer- 
sities of Holland, France, Germany, and Italy (where he became 
distinguished as a civilian), and serving at Haarlem and Leyden 
in the Dutch war of independence, attained through successful 
practice in the Dutch courts the position of Chief Pensionary of 
Rotterdam in 1576. On the death of William the Silent, B., as 
ambassador to England and France, offered these governments 
the Protectorship of the Confederated States ; on their refusal, 
carried through the successive elections of Maurice of Nassau as 
Stadholder of five provinces, and in 1586, although a native of 
Utrecht, became Advocate of the leading province, Holland. 

In this post he had to oppose the imperious Leicester, who held 
a place in the Council of State, and to adjust the claims of State 
and Church to the ownership of ecclesiastical property and the 
control of education by tlie establishment of a mixed lay and 
clerical board. In 1598 the Treaty of Vervins called B. to 
France, where lie obtained from Henry a large promise of pecu- 
niary help : in the same year he arranged with Elizabeth the 
public debt and securities whicli England then held from the 
Republic. In 1603, during the famous siege of Ostend, B. again 
appeared at the English court and secured an alliance with Jaues, 
to which Sully, as representing France, was a party. The next 
diplomatic feat of B. was the treaty of peace for twelve years 
between Spain and the Republic, dated 9lh April 1O09, which, 
although tlie foundation 01 Dutch political independence and 
equality, not only exposed him to the suspicion of the clerical 
bigots, but estranged from him Maurice the Stadholder. The 
struggle of Arminians and Gomarists was already raging, and 
B. had defended the cause of toleration. The appointment 
of Vorstius to a chair at Leyden and the royal marriages 
of France and Spain gave B. very great trouble. Prince 
Maurice, taking the side of the democratic Contra-Remon- 
strant party, opposed the party of aristocratic Federalists 
and . ;iftininns, with whom B. was connected. The latter 
seems to have been the first among Protestant statesmen to 
foresee the designs of the Catholic league, and the magnitude 
of the impending Thirty Years’ War, which was precipitated by 
the apathy of JamcL 1 . At this time Carlton was the British 
ambassador at the Hague, land Caron the Dutch ambassador at 
London. In 1616 (the year of Coke’s dismissal) B. prevailed 
on James to compound the large debt due by the Stales, and to 
free the cautionary towns. Flushing, Brieke, and Rammekens. 

He also assisted Savoy against Spain. The rebellion in France 
against the Concinis further estranged B. and Maurice. The 
opposition of the former to the new W, India Company procured 
him enemies among the Amsterdam merchants, and strengthened 
the unjust suspicion of his connection with Spain. Then came 
the question of the National Synod, or of the right of the States- 
General to enforce Calvinism on the seven republics by means 
of an ecclesiastical synod ; the enlisting of Waastgelders in the 
state of Utrecht ; the occupation of Overyssel and Guelderland 
by the Prince. In x6i8^ after struggling to the last to avert 
civil w.'ir and to uphold the union of 1579, B. was illegally 
arrested, along with Grotius (then Pensionary of Rotterdam) and 
Hoogerbeets, by a secret order which was afterwards adopted 
the States-General, in spite of the protest of die States of Hoi- [ 
land. On 7 th March 1619 (during the sittings of the Synod of I 
Dordtrecht) he was brought to an illegal and oppressive trial by L 
twenty-four commissioners from the States; mund guilty 
asserting tlie right of provinces to settle each its own 
and in spite of the intercession of the French ambassador, I^?***^^* 
Maurier, he was exeaited in the Binnenhof at the Hague 
1 3th May 16 1 9. See Deventer's Gedenkstukken van Olden Bari 
veldt en zijn Tifd,{^ vols. Haag, 1862-65), and Motley’s 
B, (2 vols. Lond. 1874). For what may be called the Orangf v 
Calvinistic view of the question, see M, Groen van Prinst^**®*^ 
Maurice et Barfievelt^ Etude historique (UtrechL 
Lond. Williams & Norgate, 1875)* “ 

/croM eoB- 

BaniBley, a flourishing town in the W. Riding o^ 
shire, 16 miles N* of Sheffield, on the right hank of mt/f* ^ 
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Id a lidi cmd and iron mining centre. It formerly p^^duced the 
ilnett ironwim in England, and is no\r noted for its linen cloth, 
damasks, diilis, and diapers. There are also extensive iron- 
feandries, glassworks, and bteaching-grounds. Four railways 
pass through B., which is also connected with the Don and Cal* 
der by two canals. New public baths were opened in 1874, and 
the Locke public park in 1877. Pop. (1871) 23,021. 

Bam^ataple (lit. *a bam for merchandise’), a seaport of 
Devonshire, beautifully situated on the Taw, 6 miles from the fine 
Bay of B., in the Bristol Channel, and 34 miles N. W. of Exeter. 
It was an important place of trade in early English times, and in 
1588 three vessels were equipped here to oppose the Armada. 
Its shipping has suffered from the silting up of the harbour ; but 
it still carries on an active trade, and has manufactures of pottery 
and lace. A new fishmarket was opened in 1871. 13. returns 

two members to Parliament. Pop. (1871) 11,813. 

Bar'nuxn, PbineaB Taylor, the great American .showman 
and * prince of humbugs’ — a title which he accepts with no 
small gratification — was born at Bethel, Connecticut, U.S., July 
5, 18 zo. lie tried journalism and the stage at an early period, 
but entered on his true career when, in 1835, he bought Joice 
Heth, an old negro ivoman, who was represented to have been 
the nurse of General Washington, and to be 160 years of age. 
Upon this venerable negress, the nurse of the patriot, B. based 
his fortune. Thousands of visitors from every city in America 
flocked to see the early guardian of the great Liberator. B. 
subsequently ‘took up’ Tom Thumb, c.stablished his famous 
museum in New York, and became ‘ the apostle of total absti* 
nence ;* but his most ]irofitable .speculation as an entrepreneur 
was his engagement of Jenny Lind for a .series of concerts in 
the United States, Canada, and Cuba, by which he made 350.000 
dollars* This engagement terminated in June 1851, after which 
date B. was elected president of a bank, commenced farmer, 
and speculated in real estate. But he was out of his element in 
dealing with anything but shams, and the result was that he 
lost his fortune and became bankrupt. In 1S55 he published 
Autobiogfraphy^ and in 1857-58 he lectured in London, again 
filling his pockets by explaining the ruses he had formerly prac- 
tised for emptying the pockets of others. After a vain attempt 
to succeed in politics, he recommenced showman in 1871 with 
a circus and menngerie. 

Baroach', or Broach (supposed to be the Baiygaya of Ar- 
rian), the chief town of an executive division of the same name, 
in the N. of Bombay presidency, India, an^situated on the Ner- 
budda, about 25 miles from its mouth. It^elonged formerly to 
the kingdom of Giijerat, but, afier a few changes, was taken by 
the British in 1772, ceded to Scindiah in 1783, and retaken by 
British troops in 1S03. Estimated pop. (including the suburbs) 
about 30,000. It carries on a considerable and growing trade 
in cotton, grain, and seeds with Bombay and Surat. Area of 
division, 1318 sq. miles ; pop. (1872) 298,889. 

Baroche', Blerre Jules, bom at Paris, 8th November 
1802, joined the bar in 1827, distinguished himself in the case of 
Colombier, and in 18^7 was elected deputy for Charente and 
B 4 toiinier of the bar. 'i'he post of Bdtonnier resembles that of 
Dean of Faculty in Scotland. He acted with Barrot against 
Guicot A member of the Legislative Assembly of 1849, B. 
became Procureur-G^ndral, and occupied the posts of Minister 
of the Interior and of Foreign Affairs under the Republic. After 
the ewp AV/a/, he became Vice-President, and then President 
of the Council of State, which, after the death of Billault, he 

I iepresented in the Chamber. Although once a republican, he 
embraced the Emperor's policy of despotic centralisation sup- 
ported by espionage. He was appointed Minister of Foreign 
AiKairsin i860, Minister of Justice and Public Worship in 1863.. 
and in 1867 received the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
He died in the island of Jersey, November 2, 187a 
Baro’da, the most important of the Gujerat native states, 
Bombay, India, has an area of 4399 sq. miles, and a pop. (1872) 
of 2,000,225* It is intersected by the western .spur of the Vind- 
haya mountains, but is well watered, and fertile. Rice, wheat, 
millets, cotton, sugar cane, tobacco, and opium, are the chief 
products. S^eial of the late Gaekwors of B. have been notorious 
' for their criminal misrule. In 1873 a commission was appointed 
to examine Into the condition of the country, and a result of its 
report was, that the Gaekwar was allowed a probationary period 
Df eighteen montlis to reform his administration. After being 


tried on a charge of attempting to poison. Colonel Fhayrc, the 
British resident at his court, be was deposed by the British 
Government. Gopal Rao, the eldest son of the previous Gaek- 
war, was appointed in his stead, June 1875. B., the capital, is 
situated on the Vishwamitri river, near the Gulf of Cambray, 
235 miles N. of Bombay by rail. Pop, (1872) 1 X 2 , 057 - 
crowded with palaces and temples; its streets swarm with 
mendicant Brahmins and irregular soldiers. There are also 
menageries of wild animals, and athletes are trained for the 
arena. Much wealth is displayed by the sirdars, the bankers, 
and the jewellers. 

Bar of Dower, a widow’s right to Dower (q. v.) may be 
barred or defeated by certain delinquencies on her own part, 
or .substitution of Jointure. In Scotch law the corresponding 
term to dower is Tcrcc (q. v.). It may be similarly barred or 
excluded. 

Barcpn'eter (Gr. baros, weight ; metron^ a measure) is an 
instrument for measuring the weight or pressure of atmos- 
phere. That the air has weight was first proved by Otto de 
Guericke in 1650, who showed that a vessel, when exhausted of 
its contained air, weighed less than when full; and weight im- 
plies, of course, a downward pressure, which lessens as the 
height increases. Torricelli in 1643 made an experiment which 
proved conclusively the presence of such a pressure, and at the 
same time gave a convenient method of measuring its intensity 
with considerable accuracy. Take a tube, about one yard in 
length, and one-third inch in diameter, fill it entirely with 
mercury, and after having closed the open extremity with 
your finger, invert it into a trough containing this metal. 

Upon withdrawing the finger, the mercury in the tube 
will be observed to fall, till it reach a height which, in 
ordinary circumstances, is about 30 inches above the sur- 
face of the liquid in the trough. The conclusion, there- 
fore, is, that any given surface experiences, on account of 
the air, a norm^ pressure which is ecjual to the weight of 
a column of mercury with this surface as base, and with 
a height of 30 inches. If an analogous experiment be 
made with water, which is 13*59 times less dense than 
mercury, a column about 32 feet high wdll be required to , 
balance the pressure of the atmosphere ; and in this lies 
the explanation, that a pump cannot raise water from a 
depth greater than 32 feet. It must be noticed that the 
Torricellian vacuum, that portion of the tube above the 
column of mercury, is not a true vacuum, but is filled 
with a certain quantity of vapour of mercury. 

When a graduated scale is placed alongside the lube, 
the variation of the pressure of the atmosphere may be 
shown by the corresponding effect ]>roduced upon the 
height of the mercuric column. We must, however, 
correct for tlie change of level which the surface exposed 
to the atmospheric pressure also necessarily undergoes, 
for change of temperature, and for capillarity. Besides 
the cistern B., which is sim]dy a straight tube with its meter, 
open end immersed in a trough of mercury, as in the 
Torricellian experiment, we have the syphon B., in which the 
tube is bent round at the lower end like the letter U, ond the 
cistern is merely an expansion of the tube. 

It is to the latter form that the majority of those in common 
use lielong. Of such may be mentioned the wheel B., in which 
a hand is moved before a dial, by means of a toothed wheel and 
rack, which is fastened to a plug resting upon the exposed sur- 
face of the mercury; Fortin's B. (improved by Negretti and 
Zambra), surrounded by a brass tube and enclosed in a cylindrical 
wooden case, the lower portion of which is made up ^ thiee 
distinct pieces, which, working on hinges, are capable of an 
outward and upward rotation, thereby forming a tripod stand, 
and enabling observations to be made much more conveniently ; 
and Gay-Lussac’s B. (see fig.), peculiar in having the lower 
portion of the tube bent, so that the shorter leg is in the same 
straight line with the upper portion of the longer one, thus pre- 
senting greater facilities for measuring the true height of the 
mercuric column. 

The B. is applied to many and important uses, of which we 
may enumerate the following Its indications form an essential 
element in the determination of atmospheric refraction. It is 
extensively employed in the measurement of altitudes, and in the 
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ftnalysts of gases, and is one of the most diaracteristic 
htitnunents employed in navigation and meteorology.^ No oer-* 
tain rules can as yet be laid down for the prognostication of the 
weather by its means ; but considering tne great value which 
it reached in the hands of Admiral Fitzroy, there is a strong 
probability that ere long, supplemented by other meteoro- 
logical olservations, the 11. will afford pretty certain means of 
predicting an approaching atmospheric change. As a general 
rule, a falling B. indicates wet, and a rising, fair weather. A rapid 
fall portends a short but violent stonn,<--a slow and steady tail, 
a continued rain with a moderate wind. A sudden fall in hot 
weather indicates thunder, with a succeeding cool air. Un- 
steady fluctuations are usually attended by broken weather ; and 
serene weather can be expected only with a steady or slowly 
rising mercury. A wind veering round in the direction from W. 
to £. by S. is usually attended with a fall ; when it moves round 
in the opposite direction (with the sun), a rise is commonly 
observed. During an £. wind, the B. is generally high (30 inches 
or upwards) ; and a steady and considerable fall during, its pre- j 
valence ^nerally indicates a change of wind to the south, with i 
subsequent heavy rains. It is to be noted, in conclusion, that I 
the greater fluctuations in the mercuric column are produced I 
when there are several differently directed strata of air, a high ' 
pressure being usually prevalent when the upper current is N., 
and a low pressure when it is from the S. and S.W. 

Bar'ometz, or Tarta'rian or Sosrth'ian Lamb, a term 
applied to the rhizome or prostrate stem^of the Cibotium baro~ 
me(M, a species of fern found near the Caspian Sea. It derives its 
natn^ from the shaggy appearance which the silky scales on the 
rhizome give to it, causing it to resemble a lamb lying down in 
the pasture. In early times ridiculous stories of this plant being 
hairiamb, half fern, and sharing the habits and qualities of both, 
prevailed. It is also called bardnez (diminutive of harduf a 
sheep) by the people of the country. £rman [Travels in Siberia, 
viiik up. 112) considers that mixed up with the fables concern- 
ing it were some vague ideas in regard to the use to winch cotton 
was applied. 

Bar'on. This term is used historically to denote any mer.iber 
of the peerage of England or of Scotland. Thus, when wc read 
of * the barons,' we understand the term as equivalent to that of 
*the peers' in our own time. B. is now the title of the lowest 
order of the peerage of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and of 
the United Kingdom, In the reign of Henry ITI. in England, 
the burgesses of London were styled barons, and so were pei- 
sons holding lands of the king. The order was then divided 
xnUs greater and lesser barons, a r?;.;tinction which seems to have 
prevailed in most of the countiics of Western Europe. The 

g reater barons were the king's chiei tenants, holding their lands 
irectly from the crown ; the lesser barons again lield from the 
peater by Uie tenure of military service. A B. may now hold 
his title — (l) by prescription, ‘ for that he and ms ancestors have 
immemoriailv sat in the*Houbc of Lords ; ’ (2) hy patent, bearing j 
to be to the ncirs of him who is cieated ; (3) by tenure, holding | 
the title as annexed to a grant of land a. This is the title by ! 
which the bishops sit in the Upper House, though Mr ITallam 
considers that they hold their legislative places in virtue of their 
ecclesiastical office, this being according to the custom of Europe. 
According to Blackstoiie, ' creation by writ is the more ancient 
way; but a man is not ennobled thereby, unless be actually 
takes his seat in the House of Lords ; and some are of opiinon 
that there must be at least two writs of summons and a sitting 
in two distinct parliaments to evidence au hereditary barony.' 
Creation by writ is, however, now almost obsolete. J t has been 
held by the House of Lords, in the Wcnsleydale cj^se, that when 
creation is by patent, the patent must be in favour of heirs, 
otherwise that the grantee is not entitled to sU in the House 
of Lorda 

In the House of Peers there arc at present (1S75) 242 barons, 
i? i Ireland there are 70. In that of Scotland, by the 

union Roll, there were 49 ; five have subsequently beep enrolled, 
many have rince become extinct, attainted, dormant, or have 
in higher titles, 

^ proper address is ‘ The Right Honour- 

^leLoid ^ Ihc children of a B. are addressed as 'The 

HonemtataC , with Christian name and surname. The eldest 
soh of n B. in Scotland has the courtesy title of * Master of — ' 
[whaimf be the title of his father]. 

4 !!!_. 


Baron and Femo, or Femme, are two yfieafff'iAiitfBtn 
used in English lawbooks to denote husband end wife. Tl^ 
are Norman-French. In heraldry, B« end F. denote the beating 
of the arms of husband and wife on the same shield. 

Baron of Beef^ a double sirloin (q. v.), weighing from 50 to 
too lbs. These two sides of the back of an ox, when served 


Bar'onet. This is the lowest hereditary title in the United/'^ 
Kingdom. A B. is a commoner, ranking immediately after die\;, 
younger son of a baron. The wife of a B. — who is entitled 
be addressed as ' Lady ’ — ranks immediately after the wife of the 
younger son of a baron. See Precedence. The order was 
instituted by King James I. of England in order to raise money, 
the fees of patent being upwards of ,£‘1000. When we consider 
the value of money in those days relatively to its value now, and 
the difference between the real wealth of England then and now, 
it is curious evidence of the general love of imaginary distinc- 
tion that some 200 people availed themselves of the royal ofler. 


In Scotland, the order of baronetcy, though projected by James, 
was not instituted till the succe.ssion of Charles I. in 1625. The 
Scotch order is *B. of Scotland and Nova Scotia.* The crea- 
tion ceased at the union with England in 1707. ^ Irish baronets 
were also created till the union with Great Britain in 1800, when 
the Irish creation ceased. Subsequent to 1707 all creations of 
baronetcy arc cither * of Great Britain’ or * of Ireland.’ Subse- 
quent to 1800, they are all * of the United Kingdom.* The crea- 
tion of a B. may either be by writ or patent. The order of the 
descent of the dignity is variable. It cannot be held by a 
woman, but it may pass to the husband of an heir-female. 

Baro’nius, Oasaax, a Roman Catholic historian, born 30lh 
August 1538, at Sora, and educated at Naples, entered the dis- 
cipline of the Congregation of the Oratory at Rome, where he 
succeeded St Philip Neri as superior {1593). Clement VXil. 
made him successively papal confessor, cardinal, and librarian of 
the Vatican. B. belonged to the French party at Rome, which 
elected be . Leo XL and Paul V. (1C05) ; he might have secured 
the chair, if his book De Monarckia Skilut (suppressed by the 
Regent Ponte at Naples) had not .specially incensed the Spanish 
party. From 1588 to 1607 B. wrote his great work Annales 
Fcclesiastici (continued by Rinaldi to 1571), to exhibit the unity 
of the Chnrcli during the first twelve centuries. It was intended 
as the Catholic rejdy lo the CenturicUors of Magdeburg ; and was 
criticised in a hostile spirit by Isaac Casaubon and Samuel Bas- 
n.age. In s}>ile ol its faults, it is a work of vast and rare erudition, 
and a knowledge of its contents is indispensable to the student 
of ecclesiastical history. B. belongs to the period of Tasso, 
Curacci, Palestrina, Bellarmine. He died ^oih June 1607. 
Of the Annales, lire best edition (with l^agi’s critical examination 
and Raynaldi*s continuation) is that of Mansi Lucca (43 vols. 
1738-59). At present, Aug. Theiiier, a priest of the Oratory, 
and coadjutor-prefect of the secret archives of the Vatican, is 
issuing a new edition and a continuation of B.’s great work, of 
which 18 vols. liad appeared between 1863 and 1873. A life of 
B. by Leffivre was published at Douay in 1668, and another by 
M. l.a Croze. 

Barons of Excliequer. The judges of the Court of Ex- 
chequer in England are called B. of £. They are the Lord 
Chief Baron and four puisne Barons. See Common ImHW, 
Courts op ; Court of Judicature, Supreme Act. 

Barony means in law the manorial and hereditary right be- 
I longing to the possession of land. In former times it involved a 
I crimiti^ as well as a civil jurisdiction ; but by modem legislation, 
little now remains of either. The Court Baron was a court 
composed of the tenants of the lord of the manor. It had juris- 
diction in petty personal cases. 

Baroa'ma. See Bucku. 

Barque. See Bark. 

Barqueaime'to, the capital of a province of the same name^ 
Venezuda, on the Cojede, a branch of the ApurA 163 milct 
W.S.W. of Caracas, and 75 S.W, of Valencia. it was 
founded in 1522 by Juan de Villegas for the sake of the gold- 
mines supposed to exist in its vicinity, and was named hyiim 
New Segovia. B. was long a fiourishuig place of trade^' but was 
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deit9!oy<ed the terrible earthquake of iSia. It has npvr, how- 
ever, more , than recovered its former importance, and has a pop. 
(1873) of 3 <, 664 . The maritime province of B. has an area of 
9305 sq. mues, and a pop* of some 113,000. 

Bttir, a town of Alsace-Lorraine, Germany, 18 miles S.W. 
of StrasburGf, at the foot of the Vosges, and at the entrance of 
the picturesque valley of Ulriclit. It carries on a trade in wine, 
brandy, timber, cattle, and iron, and has some woollen and 
cotton manufactures. B. is much resorted to on account of the 
beauty of its neighbourhood. Over the town rises the Odilien- 
beig to a height of 2450 feet, with its once famous cloister, 
built, it is said, by a Saint Odilia, daughter of a Duke of Alsace, 
in the latter part of the 7th c. Pop. (1873) 5655 > with the sub- 
nrb La Vall&. 

Barr, or Barra, a small Mandingo kingdom at the mouth of 
the Gambia, W. Africa, well cultivated, fertile, but somewhat 
marshy. Area estimated at 250 sq. leagues ; pop., according to 
Goldberry, 200,000, who are superior in physique and intelli- 
gence to the neighbouring peoples, and strict Mohammedans in 
religion. They trade with the interior in salt, and receive in 
turn maize, ivory, gold-dust, and cotton. 

Barr'a, a picturesque town some 3 miles E. of Naples, coa- 
sisting chiefly of beautiful/ villas. Pop. 12,000. 

Barra do Bio Ne^O, capital of tlie province of Amazonas, 
Brazil, on the river Amazon, not far from the mouth of the Rio 
Negro, is a flourishing place of trade, with a pop. of 6000. 

Barra laXands, the most southerly group of the Outer Heb- 
rides, consisting of some seventeen islands, forming a p:.rish of 
Inverness, and lying about 40 miles W. of Ardnamurchan Point. 
By far the largest of the islands gives its name to the cluster, is 
8 miles long and from 3 to 4 broad, and has considerable fisheries 
and a good harbour. Some black cattle and sheep are pastured 
on the hills, but the soil is wretched. Area, 348 sq. miles ; 
pop. (1871) 1753. On Bernera, the southernmost of the islands, 
stands the lighthouse of Barrahead, at the great elevation of 680 
feet, and visible from a distance of 33 miles. 

Barra Maxi'sa, a town of 6000 inhabitants, on the Parahiba, 
70 miles N.W. from Rio Janeiro, in the province of the same 
name, Brazil. 

Barr'acks (Span, bar^-acas^ tents, huts), brick or stone build- 
ings for soldiers stationed in towns or permanent camps. The 
term used to be confined to temporary constructions for cavalry 
—those for infantry being called huts^ bul^t is now used in the 
general sense given. During the earlier years of the iStli c. strong 
opposition was made in Great Britain to the introduction of this 
arrangement for the convenience of the army. On the one Inand, 
it was argued that B. would favour the inauguration of u mili- 
tary caste, so separated from their fellow-countrymen as to be 
too much tinder the control of government ; and, on the other, 
that the danger to which the morals of civilians were exposed by 
the older system of billeting soldiers at private houses was more 
to be feared than the centralising advantage given to the ruling 
power by the bariack system, ^’ho year 1792 was an era in this 
movement. It was then that Parliament consented to the found- 
ing of several new buildings of the kind, and to the creation of 
the ofiice of B.-master-gciicral. Another era originated from 
the disasters which befell British soldiers in the Crimea, o\viiig 
to defective arrangements for their household accommodation. 
Returns were ordered by Parliament in 1857 of all the B. in 
the United Kingdom, and 252 were enumerated, with details 
of their condition. It was reported that of these only 20 had 
separate sleeping-places for married people ; that sanitary ar- 
rangements were very defective in all of them ; and that there 
were no adequate means for the employment or amusement of 
soldiers. These reports brought about great improvements. 
According to the Army Regmations published in 1873, the 
commanding officer, in conjunction with officers of the engin- 
eering and control departments, has, on the arrival of troops, 
in B., to ascertain the state of the buildings, to see that it is 
satisfactory, and then to hand them over to the new occu- 
pierSf who are to be held responsible for them. Particular 
Attention to the airing of bedrooms is required ; and a medical 
officer is ordered to inspect every apartment once a week. The 
troops in occupation must sweep and roll the yards and parades. 
Special attention is given in these regulations to the moral con- 
dition of B« * Commanding officers ate to prohibit the indis- 


criminate admission of strangers ; and aro to take means to prevent 
any hut persons of respectable character from gaining access.’ 
The ventilation of stables is carefulljr attended to ; commanding 
officers being required to see that this arrangement is not coun- 
teracted by men in charge of horses. The use of fireworks 
within the enclosures of B. is strictly prohibited ; and to en- 
courage soldiers in industrial pursuits, lulotments of ground for 
gardens have been made by the War Department. If a soldier 
marries, he must procure tne consent of nis commanding officer 
before he has a chance of being allowed to take his wife to live 
with him in B. ; married women in the proportion of 6 in a 
company of 100 soldiers being allowed so to live. An extra ad. 
a day is allowed to the married soldier who sleeps outside. 
Aldershot Camp (q. v.) possesses the finest B. in England, if not 
in Europe ; the Curragu Camp is famous in Ireland ; and the 
combined cavalry and infantry B. which is (1875) being built 
at Maryhill, Glasgow, will be an honour to Scotland. The 
expenses for works, buildings, and repairs connected with the 
British army at home and abroad for the year 1873-74 amounted 
lo .^778,000* To superintend these constructions and repairs is 
the duty of the Barracks-master-general ; but there are local 
barrack' masters, mostly retired military officers, who act under 
his orders. 

Barrackpore', a town in the District of the Twenty-four Per- 
gunnahs, Bengal, British India, on the E. bank of the Hoogly, 
15 miles above Calcutta. Troops were first stationed here in 
1772, whence the town derives its name. It still contains the 
gairivon of Calcutta. S. of these lies the Park, conlaiuing the 
country residence of the Viceroy and the tomb of Lady .Canning. 
It has also gardens, an aviary, and a menagerie. B. is notable 
for two mutinous outbreaks : one in 1824 of a native regiment 
that refused to sail for Burmah, and the second in 1857, the first 
overt act of the Sepoy war. Pop. (1872) 9591. 

Barra'da, or Bura'da, a river of Syria, whidi N.W. of 
Damascus divides into two branches, one of them irrigating tbe 
gardens ot the city, w'hile the other passes on its N. side. They 
are conjectured to be the scriptural Pharpar and Abana. After 
uniting, they flow in an easterly direction, and fall into I.ake 
Bahr-el-Meij. 

Barrofran'ea, a town in the Italian province of Caltanisetta, 
Sicily, on a branch of the Salso, 35 miles K.£. of Girgenti, 
near which are sulphur mines. Pop. 6000. 

Borramua'da, the native name of the Ceratodus FosHen, a 
curious fish which occurs in the rivers of Queensland in Aus- 
tralia, and which appears to be most nearly related to the sin- 
gular mini -fishes or Lepidosirens of American and African rivers. 
It varies from 3 to 6 feet in length, and possesses a covering of 
cycloid scales. Tlie skeleton is cartilaginous. The operculum 
or gill-cover Is well developed. The tail is homocereal. The 
heart consists of a single auricle and ventricle, with a contrac- 
tile arterial bulb. The intestine has a spiral valve. No pyloric 
ceeca are developed. The swimming-bladder communicates 
with the mouth by a pneumatic duct and glottis, and is of 
cellular or lung-like stmctuie internally. The B. is the ‘native 
salmon ’ of the Queensland rivers. It appears to be a slowly- 
moving fish, and feeds on the decaying vegetation of rivers. 

Barr'as, Paul-Jean-Brazipois-NicolaB, Comte de, a 
leading figure in the first French Revolution, was bom 3^b 
June 1755 at Eohempoux, in the department of the Var, his 
family being reputed to be ‘ as old as the rocks of Provence.* 
After a creditable career as a .soldier in India, he returned to 
Paris, and succeeded in spending his patrimony on its pleasures. 
He then became a champion of the Revolution, and aided both 
in dethroning the king (1792) and overthrowing the Qinmdins 
{1793). At the same time he was not a Jacobin, but, on the 
contrary, aided materially in hastening the fall of Robespierre 
(1794). After that event, he became (November ^ 95 ) one of 
the five members of the Dlrectoiy which governed France, and 
for two years he was virtually Dictator. Having entered, as is 
alleged, into negotiations with the Bourbons, he was, after the 
i8th Bnimaire, displaced by Bonaparte, whose promotion in his 
early years he had materially aided, and retired to Brussels, 
thence to Marseille, from which he was banlrixed to Rome, and 
afterwards kept in surveillance at Monlpeller. B. returned to 
France after the restoration, and lived on his estate of Chaillot, 
in the neighbourhood of Paris. He died 29th January 1829. 
Napoleon, in his Memorial de Sainie HiUne^ criticises his former 
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toUeague with mercilesi seVeiitj. B/t Mhncires were seised 
fay gownment, and are still unpublished* 

Barr'atryi or Barretry Common, in the law England, 
is the offence of exciting disputes and lawsuits among the people. 
It is punishable with fine and imprisonment ; and any one mter 
con^^ion practising as solicitor or agent is Uable to transportation 
kff seven years. Kelated to this offence, and of eoual gravity, 
is that of suing another in the name of a fictitious plaintiff, or of 
a plaintiff who has not consented to the suiU This offence, if 
committed in any of the superior courts, is one of * contempt,’ and 
so punishable at the discretion of the judges. In the inferior 
courts, the punishment is six months* imprisonment, with treble 
damages. Officious intermeddling with a suit is also punish- 
able. See Champerty, Maintenance. In Scotch law, B. 
is the crime committed by a judge who accepts a bribe. 

Barratty of mariners is a fraud by the master or mariners of a 
ship against the owner or underwriter, punishable criminally by 
the law of all European states. 

Barr'el (Fr. baril ; It. barile; Span. barri/a\ a mdUsure of 
capacity in different countries of Europe and America, varying 
greatly, however, according to the locality and the nature of the 
uquid. Thus, tlic French standard B., the barriqiu or cask of 
Bordeaux, contains 50 English gallons, while the Italian varies 
from 7 to 31 English gallons. In the old English measures, a 
B. contained 31 ^ gallons of wine, 32 of ale, and 36 of beer. 
Formerly, and to this day, in America, the 13 . expressed a cer- 
tain weight of an article : thus a B. of flour contained 196 lbs. ; 
of beef, 2cx> lbs. ; of soap, 256 lbs. 

Barr'el, in military art, the essential part of portable firearms. 
Inferior barrels are forged from soft, tenacious iron : those of 
fowUng-pieces and the better class of small-arms from steeled 
iron, known as s/ub, stub-twisty Damascus-twisty wire-twisty &c. 
Stub-iron is formed from old horse-shoe nails, called stubs, with 
the addition of a small and varying proportion of steel-clippings 
of the same size as the stubs. Damascus- twist, admired for its 
rib^n-like markings, is produced by fagotting alternate layers 
of Steel and iron, welding and drawing them into a rod, which 
is cut into lengths, and each length shortened to one-half by 
twisting it. In the manufacture of the Martini licnry rifle, 
milled steel-scraps, os cuttings of saws, waste from steel-pen and 
tool making, old coach-springs, &c., are collected and cut into 
pieces of equal size, placed in a revolving drum, and polished 
pright by the friction of the parts, and then melted on the hearth 
of an air-furnace. The bloom thus formed is welded under a 
ihrce-ton hammer into a large square block : this is reheated 
and drawn out into bars under a tilt hammer, and the bars arc 
reduced to rods of the re^iuircd size by being passed through 
rollers. The cylindrical shape is given to the rods by beating 
them while hot round a steel core, and finally hammering in a 
groove of the anvil. The boring is accomtdished by pressing 
the barrel forward upon a rapidly-revolving bit, the heat gene- 
rated by the friction being neutralised by water constantly trick- 
ling over the barrel. The exterior of the barrel is smoothed 
upon grinding-stones, and polished by two clamps faced with 
leather. See Proof and Rifling. Good fowling-pieces are 
twisted into form from stub or Damascus iron, which is forged 
into fillets or ribbons half an inch in width, and of varying 
thickness, being thinner in tlie middle than at the cnd.s. The 
white-hot fillets are then wound in a close spiral round a rod ; 
the spinil is next raised to a welding lieat, held vertically with 
the muzzle downwards, and struck forcibly upon the anvil to 
cause the seams to unite, and the welding is finally completeil 
by hammering all over. Wire- twist barrels are made of nar- 
rower slips than the preceding. 

Baxrel-Or^an, a small portable organ used by street-players. 
Ito sound is produced by a revolving cylinder .^et round witli 
pins, which, as it moves, open valves admitting wind to the 
pipes. 

Barreto do Xteeende, Pedro, a Portuguese historian, 
bom towards the close of the i6lh c., died at Lisbqp in 1651. 
Ho jiM left a splendid work on In^a, which has never been 
published, and of which the Bibliothb^ Republicaine oi Paris 
contains what is probably the original MS. The work gives 
colored plans of all the Portuguese fortresses in India and 
'Afne^.with portrai*^s"of all ibe governors and viceroys, from 
V«abo de Gama to' Linhares. 


Barrhead' (the first >yjQat4e is Celtic^ the second £nj 

and both have die same tneaniiig), a town in the £. of 

frewdiize, with cotton-mills, printworks, and Ueaching-fieldk 
It is a station on the new Union Railway between Glasgow and 
Kilmainock. Pop. (1871) 6209. 

Barr'lcadea (from Uie Ital. barri/edta, introduced into French 
in the i6th c.), a military term denoting a hastily constructed 
work in some narrow place, as in a street, a hollow way, or on 
a bridge, for the purpose of defence, or of obstructing the pro* 
gress of an enemy. Waggons, beams, chains, chevaux*di*frisiy 
paving-stones, and, as the name import^ barrels or casks — in 
short, whatever comes to hand — are all made use of in their 
construction. They are principally effective against cavalry 
attacks, and as a protection against these, even ammunition and 
waggons are hastily upset. They have been the favourite 
defences of insolvents in street-riots since the middle ages. 
Especially in Paris, which may be called the cradle of barricade- 
struggles, have they been resorted to. In 1358 the streets of the 
French capital were barricaded against the Dauphin, afterwanls 
Charles V. ; in 1436 another bloody struggle was made in the 
same fashion against the foreign rule of the English ; and again 
on May 12, 1588, against 4000 Swiss soldiers introduced into 
Paris by Henry IIL to intimidate the Council of Sixteen. Dur- 
ing the troubles of the Fronde, on the 26lh of August 1648 and 
the following days, 100,000 armed Parisians, it is said, ranged 
themselves behind 2000 B. The three days* revolution of J uly 
1830 witnessed the erection of thousands of B. ; and in 1848, in 
the insurrection against Louis Philippe there were also struggles 
at the B. On the night of 23d June 1848 occurred the most 
sanguinary of all barricade struggles, when General Cavaignac, 
in defence of the Provisional Government, stomied the B., and 
16,000 of the Parisian * Irreconcilables ’ were either killed or 
wounded. B. also played a bloody part in the revolutionary 
risings of 1848 and 1849 in Milan and Naples, Vienna and 
Berlin. By widening and asphalting the streets of Paris, 
Napoleon HI. did much to render such occurrences so difficult 
as to be almost impossible. In recent times B. have been suc- 
cessfully carried by breaking through the houses of neighbouring 
streets, and attacking the insurgents in the rear ; while street- 
struggle; way be cfTecliially checked by jdanting cannon on 
churches and other public buiMings, and playing on the combat- 
ants from all sides. 

Barrier Act is the name of an Act of the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland, j>assed (8th January 1697) with 
the view of preventing hasty legislation. It provides that no 
fundamental lav/ of the Church can be changed until the altera- 
tion has been submitted, by the General Assembly approving ot 
it, to the consideration of all the presbyteries. The proposed 
change must then be approved of by a majority of the presby- 
teries ; after which it falls to be considered by the next General 
Assembly, which may approve or reject. If it approves, the 
proposed measure becomes law. Similar regulations have been 
adopted by the Free Church and the other Presbyterian Churches 
of Scotland. 

Barr'ler Beef, the name applied by Mr Darwin to those 
coral reefs which stand out at a greater or less distance to sea 
from the land, and thus enclose a strip of water between the reef 
and the mainland, known as the inner channel or passage^ Such 
a reef— exemplifying the second stage in the formation of coral 
islands, and which is produced by the sinking of the original 
land — is seen on the N.E. coast of Australia, and extends along 
that coast for 1300 miles ; and is distant from 10 to 100 miles 
from llie mainland. On the W. coast of New Caledonia a B. 
R. runs for 400 miles. The depth in the outer surface of barrier 
reefs is always considerable. See also Coral-Reefs, &c. 

Baxr'ing Out, a school custom, described as old in the year 
1558, and of which genuine instances occur at the beginning of 
the present century. It is found in all three kingdoms, some- 
times connected with . Christmas and Fasten’s Even (Lent), 
sometimes also with Easter and Whitsunday. The pupUs took 
possession of the school-building, and if they could hold it 
againsf. the 'flogging parson’ for three days, the latter, along 
with two bondsmen, was bound to subscribe certain written 
'orders’ or rules as to holidays, work, fire., whidi weretihen 
binding for the ensuing session. On the other hand, if an entry 
was forced, before three days* siege, the master acquired a right 
of unlimited flogging. As the custom has been recognised in 
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fdtool stetitf«i^ dated in 1558 (Culisle's Endmed Gfdm^Schooh^ 
1), and was enforced at the Edinbnii^h High School in 1^95, to 
the eactent 9f killing a patron magistrate who was forcing an 
entryi It would seem that the custom was not an amusement, 
but a social institution, like flogging, probably not without its 
uses, when schools were 'places of weeping and flagellation.* 
See Brand's JPop, Antiq. by Ellis (3 vols. Lond. 1849). 

Barrinetonia'cese, a small order of plants allied to Myr- 
and by some authors considered a subdivision of it They 
are tropical plants, having large leaves and clusters of fine 
flowers, with beautiful and numerous stamens. The fruit is 
fleshy, and the contained kernels have medicinal properties. 

Barr'iater is the name mven to the pleaders at the English 
and Irish bar. In Scotland the corresponding body are called 
Advocates (q. v.). Tlie general rules of qualification to entitle a 
man to be called to the bar in all the Inns of Court (q. v.) are 
—that he must be at least twenty-one years of age, have passed an 
examination in Roman and civil law, the law of real and personal 
property, and common law and equity, and have been for five 
years at least a member of the society. If he be a Master or 
Rachelor of Arts of either English university or of Dublin Uni- 
versity, it is sufficient if he has kept twelve terms, and has been 
three years a member of the Inn by which he desires to be called 
to the bar. Serjeants-at-law {JServietts ad legem) arc barristers 
so created by the crown. Formerly the common-law judges 
were exclusively taken from the serjeants ; but this custom has 
been abolished by the Judicature Act of 1873. Pre^audietice^ or 
right to be first hccird by the court, is held so important by mem- 
bers of the bar, that we here give the order of precedence, as 
settled by royal mandate — 1. Queen’s Advocate ; 2. Queen’s 
Attorney- General ; 3. Lord Advocate of Scotland ; 4. Queen’s 
Solicitor-General ; 5. Queen’s Premier Serjeant ; 6. Queen’s 
Ancient Serjeant ; 7. Queen’s Serjeants ; 8. Queen’s Counsel, 
and counsel having patent of precedence prior to 24th April 
1834; 9. Serjeants-at-law; lo. Recorder of London ; ix. Com- 
mon Serjeant of London ; 12.* Advocates of the civil law ; 13. 
Barristers generally, according to dale of call to the bar. 

A B. can maintain no action for his fees, these being held to 
be given gratuitously. See Fees, Professional, In forensic 
pleading a B. may state anytliing communicated to him in his 
professional capacity, if pertinent to the matter at issue, without 
examining whether it be true or false. But the observation 
must be strictly relevant to the point at issue ; and a client's 
presumed ignorance of what is or is not relcrant may excuse him 
111 an error before the court which would not be excused to the 
B., owing to his presumed superior legal knowledge. 

The bi of Ireland is subject to nearly the same rules, and is 
on much the same footing, as the English, bar. Before Parlia- 
ment, the House of Lords, and the Privy Council, barristers and 
advocates rank alike, and have the same rights and privileges. 
Before the House of Lords, all cases, from whatever tribunal the 
appeal may come, may be advocated by members of the English, 
Scotch, or Irish bar. The rank of Queen’s Counsel has recently 
(1868) been introduced into the Scotch bar. 

Barrister, Bevising. See Revising Barrister. 

Barr'os, Jofto de, a Portuguese historian, formerly spoken of 
as the Portuguese Livy ^ bom at Viseu, in 1496, was appointed page 
to King Emanuel while still a child, and afterwards became the 
companion of Dom JoSo, heir to the throne. His romance of 
chivalry, Cronica do Emperador Clarimundo (Coimbra, 1520; 
and again in 1791), written at the age of twenty, is remarkable 
for its beauties of style. His great work is the Asia Portuguesa, 
a history of the conquest of the Indies by the Portuguese (3 vols. 
Lisb. 1552*^3)1 continued by Diego do Conto (Lisb. 1602-45). 
The latest edition is that of 1778-88 ; but there is an abridged 
translation in German by Soltau (Bruns. 5 vols. 1821). B. also 
wrote the first Portugue.se Grammar (Lisb. 1540; newed. 1785). 
He died at Alitem, near Villa-do-Fombal, 20tli Octol>er 157a 

Barro'sa, or Baross'a, a village in the x)rovince of Cadiz, 
Spain, 4 miles N. of Algeciras, where Major-Ceneral Sir Thomas 
Graham gained a splendid victory over the French under Mar- 
shal Victor, March 5, 1811. Nearly 3000 French were killed 
and 300 prisoners taken, with 6 pieces of canron and an eagle. 

Baix'ot, Camille Hyacinthe Odilon, born at Villefoxt 
(Loz^re), l§th July 1791, educated at Saint-Cyr and the Lycee 
NapoHon, joined the bar in 1814, and distinguished himself in 
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the case of the Protestants du Midi* In the Chamber of Depu- 
ties he was a foremost Liberal, and though not a Doctrinaire, 
belonged to the Aide-toi Society. In 1830, along with Maison 
and De Schonen, B. presented the ultimatum to Charles X. at 


and De Schonen, B. presented 
Maintenon. After holding office for a short time under Lafayette, 
he became the leader of the moderate 'left* opposed to Casimir 
Perier, voting for the abolition of the hereditary peerage. He 
joined the coalition against M0I6, supported Thiers, and opposed 
Guizot. i)n the eve of the revolution of 1848, B. attempt^ with 
Thiers to form a ministry which would have accepted the Count 
of Paris and a regency. As president of Louis Napoleon*s»first 
ministry B. was succeeded by'Baroche, and shortly afterwards 
withdrew from public life. He recognised the value of the right 
of discussion on home and foreign affairs conceded to the 
Chambers in 1S60, and pointed out that the right of censure im- 
plied a responsible ministry. In 1861 he published an impor- j 
tant work on centralisation and its effects. In June 1872 he was | 
chosen a member of the Comicil of State by the National Assem- I 
bly, an 4 vice-president of the Council on the 27th of July. He 
died August 6, 1873, & volume of memoirs appeared in 

1875. — victorin Ferdinand B., brother of the foregoing (born 
1806), has also had a political career, but not a conspicuous one. 
lie accepted the Empire, and after serving as ambassador at Turin, 
became a senator in 1 8 53, and was made secretary of senate in 1865. 

Barr’ow, the Bir^os of Ptolemy, a river in the S.E. of 
Ireland, after the Shannon the mo^t important in the island. 

It rises in the Slievebloom mountains, in the N. of Queen’s 
county, and after an easterly course of 15 miles, and a southerly 
course of 85 miles, it falls into the estuary of Waterford harbour. 

It is navigable for large ships up to New Ross, and for barges 
up to Athy, fully 60 miles from tlie sea. It has several tribu- 
taries, the most important of which are the Nore and the Suit, 
which with the B. are named the Three Sisters. Tlie Grand 
Canal connects the B. with the Liffey at Dublin. 

Barr’ow, Isaac, D.D., a celebrated mathematician and 
divine, was bom at l.ondon in October 1630. In 1645 he 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, where he obtained a fellow- 
ship in 1649, and graduated as M.A. in 1652. Though recom- 
mciulcd by the retiring professor for the Greek chair, he lost 
the election on account 01 his suspected Arminian views. This 
professorship, however, he obtained in 1660, a few months after 
his return from the Continent, where he had travelled for four 
years. He occupied in succe.ssion the Gresham chair for geo- 
metry and the Lucasian mathematical professorship, which latter 
he relinquished in 1669, in favour of his pupil Isaac Newton, In 
1672 he became the master of Trinity College, and in 1675 vice- 
chancellor. B. died at I.ondon, May 4, 1677. (iis sermons are 
remarkable for their vigour, lucidity, eloquence, and length. On 
one occasion at least, a congregation, after listening for three 
and a half hours, liad recourse in despair to an organ, and 
* bio wed him down.* B.’s theological works have been edited 
by Tillotson (3 vols. I.ond. 1683 ; new ed. 1741). There is also 
a Cambridge edition in 6 vols. (1818), a New York one in 3 
vols. (1845), and another by Napier in 9 vols. (1859). His best 
mathematical works are his Lectiones Geomeiriew^ translated by 
Stone (1735), and Lectiortes 0 /ttca, by Kirby ( 1734 )* The latest 
edition is that of W'hcwell (Lond. j86i). 

Barr'ow, Sir John, bom at Dmgleybeck, Lancashire, 
June 19, 1764, was first engaged as clerk in an iron-foundry 
Liverpool, made a voyage in a Greenland whaler in 1780^ be- 
came mathematical tutor to the son of Sir George Staunton, 
through whose influence he was aj^pointed private secretary lo 
Lord Macartney in his embassy lo China, and afterwards in the 
gov< rnorship of the Cape of Good Hope. He was appointed 
secretary to the Admiralty in 1804, held the appointment for 
forty years, and during the whole of that time laboured with en- 
thusiasm and with much success in the interests of geography. 
To him it is mainly clue that the spirit of arctic enterpnse was 
kept in activity during these years, and the earlier polar 
expeditions of this century owed much to his superintendence. 
The idea of the foundation of the Geographical Society (1830) 
originated with him, and he remained its vice-president till his 
death, 23d November 1848. He was a voluminous writer of 
travels, voyages, and the memoirs of naval heroes. His books 
are accurate and agreeable in style. He is chiefly remembered 
now for his Chronological History of Arctic Voyages (Lond. 18x8). 
Ilis Autobiographical Memoir was published in 1847. 
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Bavr'ow-iH'Fur'neBS, a thriving seaport and manufacturing 
town in N. Lancashire, on the S.W. shore of the peninsula 
Lower Furness, and i8 miles W.N.W. of Ljuicaster* It is a 
station oh the Fumess Railway, and is thus connected udth the 
London and North-Western and the Midland Railway systems. 
Its charter of incorporation dates from 1867. B. furnishes the 
most striking instance of rapid growth of any European town 
of recent times. In 1847 the population was 325 ; in 1864 it 
had increased to 10,608 ; in 1871 to 18,245 ; and in 1875 
40,6^. The borougli is one of the largest in the country, con- 
taining no less than 9720 acres. This extraordinary prosperity 
is due to the abundance in its neighbourhood of rich hematite 
ore, yielding an average of 57 per cent, of iron, and which has 
converted a fishing hamlet into one of the most important centres 
of the iron manuucture in the world. The oie, being almost 
free from phosphorus, is well suited for the manufacture of steel, 
which is here produced by the Barrow Hematite Steel Company 
at the rate of 1000 tons weekly. The process employed is the 
Bessemer (a. v,). Nearly 500,000 tons of ore are annually re- 
quired for uie blast-furnaces, which, to the number of fourteen, 
are ranged along the shore. About 20,000 tons of slate, obtained 
ifisar B., are annually exported. Iron shipbuilding is now carried 
on to a great extent on Barrow Island. Tiie pnncipal proprie- 
tors are me Dukes of Devonshire and Buccleuch, who have formed 
a harbour and docks at a large expense. There .'ire now four 
docks — the Devonshire, the Ihiccleuch, the Ramsden, and the 
New Ramsden Docks opened in 1878, and covering 7J acres. 


In 1876, 1285 vessels entered of 276,105 tons, and 1531 cleared 

Isle of Man 


of 338,072 tons. The steam-packets from the 
and ^Ifast 


arrive and depart from Piel Harbour, 2 miles S. 
of B. The most prominent structures are the steel-works (llie 
largest in the kingdom) and the new jute-works. A handsome 
bronze statue was erected by public subscription in Ramsden 
Square in 1872, in honour of Sir James Ramsden, first mayor of 
the borough, and managing director of the Furness Railway. 


Barr'ow-on-Soar, a village on the navigable river Soar, in 
the county of Leicester, 10 miles N. of Leicester, and a station 
on the Midland Railway. A fine blue lime found in the district 
is converted into a valuable subaqueous cement. The inlh^bi- 
tants manufacture lace and hosiery in their own homes. B. has 
considerable charitable endowments, two free schools, and an 
extensive union workhouse. Pop. of township (1871) 1963. 


Barr'ow Point and Strait, the former considered the 
most northerly point of continental N. America, in lat. 71® 23' 
N., lat. 156* 3r W. (see Bellot Straits) ; the latter being the 
coiitinaation westward of the passage called Lancaster Sound, 
S. of the island of N. Devon, and crossing the northern outlet of 
Regent Inlet, have both been named in honour of Sir John 
Barrow (q. v.). 


Barr'ow etymologically, is the modem form of the old Eng- 
lish beoth^ first a mound for defence, then a heap or cairn for 
whatever jpurpose. The word is not derived, as commonly said, 
from i^an, to buiy, but byrian is derived from it B. is now 
exclusively us^ to denote a mound of earth or .stones raised 
over the remains of the dead. Though tliis form of sepulture 
was SDTCially characteristic of the prehistoric periods, it con- 
liniiM in many parts of Europe down to the introduction of 
Christianity. In countries tliat have been long under cultivation, 
the smaller barrows have mostly disappeared. Yet the number 
existing in the Orkneys has been estimated by Captain Thomas 
at about a thousand. In Scotland and Ireland they occur in 
groups, of which Clava, near Inverness, and Moytura, near 
Sligo, are examples. The Moytura group consists of upwards of 
sixty barrows, many of tliem chambered. Scandinavia and N. 
Germany are studded with these grave-mounds. Upwards of 
100,000 have been enumerated in France. They are numerous 
in Spain and Portugal. The magnificent chambered B. of Ante- 
^era, near Malaga, Andalusia, is one of the most remarkable in 
Europe. The mound exceeds 100 feet in diameter, its chamber 
measures 80 feet in length by 20 feet in width, and 10 feet in 
heifimt Ten stones on each side form the walls. The end is a 
•ingle stone, and the roof is covered by five stones, the hugest of 
which is 25 feet long, ^nd 21 feet broad. When the chamber is 
not of this megalithic construction, the upper portion of the side- 
Walli is bttUt so that each stone projects a little further inward 
mn that bdow>% thus forming a rude dome-shaped roof. 


These dome-roofed ohambeis are always nravidi^with a pas* 
sage leading to the exterior of the mound. The g^ chambered 
B. of New Grange, on the bulks of the Boyne, is the best- 
knovm example of this type. It is over 3od feet in diameter, 
and 70 feet in height. The central chamber is upwards of io ieet 
in height, and is approached by a passage 70 feet in length. 
In Denmark the oblong barrows call^ *gULuts' graves’ are most 
common. They contain chambers of the first-mentioned foriti^ 
without passages, while the round barrows usually have passages, 
leading into them, but they never have domed roofs like those 
of Britain. The long barrows of England and Denmark are 
characteristic of the Stone Age, but the circular form was retainccl 
in the succeeding periods, and some of the largest chambered 
barrows of this form in Scandinavia belong to the latest times of 
Paganism. It is from the character of the sepulchral deposits, 
therefore, and not from the external form, or internal construc- 
tion, that the age of a B. is to be determined. In those of the 
Stone Age tlie deposits are usually of unbumt bodies, accom- 
panied with nide, hand-made pottery — the remains of food- 
vessels or drinking-cups— axes of polished stone, spear and 
arrow heads of cliipped flint, and rude implements and orna- 
ments of bone or stone. Cremation, however, began in the 
Slone Age, and is found cuntempomncoubly with the deposit of 
unbumt bcidies, sometimes even m the same B. The cinerary 
urns which accompany interments after cremation are oflen 
larger vessels, and usually of coarser make than those found 
with unbumt bodies. Special forms, however, are peculiar to 
the two styles of interment, so that the nature of the sepulchral 
pottery is to a certain extent an index to the form of burial. 
Tlie barrows of the Bronze Age (in which cremation had largely 
superseded unbumt interment) are seldom chambered, and the 
deposit is usually contained in small cists of slabs. ITie pottery 
is of finer texture, and exhibits a greater variety of form and 
ornament than that of the precedmg period. Sometimes the urn 
is found simply inverted over the deposit of burnt bones, without 
any protecting cist, at other times it is placed upright in a cavity 
among the stones of tlie B. The deposits accompanying inter- 
ments of the Bronze Age are weapons and implements of bronze, 
and ornaments of bronze and gold, often of exquisite workman- 
ship. T «ards the close of the Bronze Age in Central Eurojie, 
the size or the B. was greatly reduced, and a custom jirevailed 
of burying in vast cemeteries like that of Ilallstadt (containing 
upwards of 1000 graves), in which interments of burnt, unburnt, 
and partially burnt bodies are accompanied by weapons and 
implements of bronze^^as well as of iron, in which the forms pecu- 
liar to the Bronze Age were for a time reproduced. 'Fhe barrows 
of the Iron Age are most numerous in Scandinavia. The Kongs- 
hoi at Umala in Sweden, and the grave-hills of King Gorm and 
his wife Tliyre at JeUinge in Jutland, are well-known illustrations 
of the enormous size of the barrows of this period. In the Viking 
time, the sea-king was placed in his B. , seated in his ship, with 
his arms and accoutrements around him. Sometimes the B. 
itself was made in tlie form of a ship, with great stones set for 
the prow and stem. The Njal Sa^ and the old English poem 
of Jbecnvulf iiesicnhe instances of B. -burial, and the funeral obse- 
quies performed at the rearing of the barrows of the Homeric 
period are detailed in the J/iad and Odyssey, Consult !^te- 
man’s Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derbyshire (Lond. 1848) ; 
Worsaae’s Primeval Antiquities of Denmark (Lond. 1849); 
Maepherson’s Antiquities of JCertch (Lond. 1857); Kemble's 
Ilora Ferales (Lonef. 1863) ; Stuart’s Preface to 7 'he Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland (Spalding Club, 18C7) ; Thumara’s Ancient 
Pritisk ParroTuSf in Archceologia, vol. xliii. (1872) ; Fergusson's 
Pude Stone Monumeftts^ London, 1872; and Greenwell and 
Rolleston’s British Barrenos (Oxf. Clar. Press, 1877), a most 
caroful and valuable work. 


Barr'ulet, in heraldry, a diminutive of the bar (q. v.), occu- 
pies on the shield the fourth part of the width of the Imr, and 
half that of a Closet (q. v.), the other diminutive. 


Bar-Bur-Aube (' the stronghold on the Aube ’), an ancient 
town in the department of Aube (Champagne), France, and a 
station on the railway from Paris to Mulhouse, with considerable 
trade in wine, com, hemp, wood, and wool, and some manufac- 
ture of calicoes, brandy, paper, tablecovers, and vinegar. It 
stands on the right bank of the Aube, here crossed by a bridge, 
from whi^, at a spot now marked by a chapel, the Bastard of 
Bourbon was thrown into the river (1440} by order of Ctolei 
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Vlt On ti^ acth f'ebniary 1815, the Allied Powen met at B., 
and fixed Ihe plan of the war which resulted in the first over- 
thn>w of the Empire ; and two days later Schwatxenbeig rained 
a decisive victory here over the French under Oudinot and Mac- 
donalch Pop. (1872) 4356. 

Bar-Siir-Seine(*the stronghold on the Seine’), a town in 
the department of Aube, France, on the left bank of the Seine, 
r5 miles S.W. of Troyes, with an extensive wine trade. The 
Allies, commanded by the Prince of Wiirtemberg, defeated the 
French here, March 1814. Pop. (1872) 2443. 

' Baanr'y, lllarie Jeanne Oomart de Yaubemier, Com- 
teese du, the central figure for a time in the licentious court of 
'Louis XV. of France, was born at Vaucoiileurs, the birthplace 
of Joan of Arc, 19th August 1746. Her father was an excise- 
man of the name of Vaubemier, her mother a dressmaker, named 
B^cu or Cantigny, who survived till 1788. On the death of 
her father she went to Paris. There, ac a nun, as a servant, and 
as a milliner, under the name of Mademoiselle Lange, she lived a 
chequered and disreputable life. At last she became the mistress 
of the Comte Jean du Barry-Ceres, commor.ly known as Le 
Kund, and one of the rakes of the period. Introduced by him 
to Lebel, the valet of Louis XV., and by Lebel to the king, her 
youth, beauty, and somewhat coarse wit, fascinated the sexage- 
narian voluptuary. She became his favourite, and having gone 
through the ceremony of marriage with Count Guillaume du Barry, 
brother to Count Jean, she was in 1769 introduced to the court as 
Comtesse du Barry. Till the death of the king in 1774 she ruled 
France, and never was its court so corrupt and shamelessly immoral 
as under her rule. Although a woman of no refinement or taste in 
any sense of these words, she yet patronised artists and men of 
letters, because she feared them. After the death of Louis XV. 
B. was dismissed the court, and sent to the convent of Port-aux- 
Dames, near Meaux ; and although she was subsequently allowed 
to live on a pension at the mansion of Luciennes, which the old 
king had built for her, she never attempted to take part in public 
life. During the frenzy of the revolutionary period, she was, on 
the orders of Robespierre, arrested, tried on the charge of conspir- 
ing against the republic, condemned, and giiillotined yih Decem- 
ber 1793. Of all the female victims of the Revolution, B. alone 
showed a want of courage at the last, shedding tears on her Way 
to the place of execution, and imploring her life of the mob. 
See Lacretelle’s fhsioirc de France pendant le dix-huitilme Sticle ; 
Moutle d’Angerville’s Im. Vie Priv^e de Louis XV. (Lond. 17S1) ; 
and above all, MM. de Goncourt’s La Du Barry (Par. 1S78), 
a work of minute and persevering research, to which all sorts 
of pamphlets, caricatures, vaudevilles, prints, newspapers, and 
satires have been made to contribute. The so-called Memoires de 
Mme. la Comtesse du B. (Par. 1829-30; new ed, 1843) are be- 
lieved to be the fabrication of Paul T .acroix and T .a Mothe-Langon. 

Barr'y, Sir Charles, a celebrated KngUsh architect, bom 
in London in 1795, studied his art in ^England under Messrs 
Middleton and Bailey, and afterwards travelled over the Con- 
tinent and part of Egypt to improve and liberalise his knowledge. 
His first important work of a public character was the Church of 
St Peter at Brighton, which made so favourable sm impression 
that his design was chosen by the Church Building Commis- 
sioners for their seal. Another fine work of B.’s was the Man- 
chester Athenaeum, in the Greek style ; and a still finer was 
King Edward VI.’s Grammar School at Birmingham, a Gothic 
structure. The College of Surgeons, Travellers* Club, and the 
Reform Club were also constructed from his designs, but the 
most splendid and enduring monument of his genius is the New 
Houses of Parliament — ‘ a dream in stone,* accqrding to ^ the 
happy phrase of the Russian Emperor Nicholas. \B. received 
the honour of knighthood (1842) on the oi)ening of the Victoria 
Tower, and died at Clapham, I2lh May i860. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 

BaxT*y, James, a painter, born at Cork, October 11, 1741, 
displayed at a very early age a taste for drawing, and, before 
he was twenty-two years old, gained the patronage of Edmund 
Burke, who supplied him with the means of studying art in 
Ireland. He went to England, and obtained a high reputation 
by his historical paintings, which were characterised by power 
if not by delicacy of finish, and of which the Victors at Olympia 
was the chief. B.was made professor of painting at the Royal 
Academy in 1786, but being a quarrelsome eccentric man, he 
WM removed from the post in 1799, and died in comparative 


poverty, February 22, 1806. A writer on art subiects as well as 
a painter, his afilected works with a memoir prefixed appeared 
in 2 vols. 1809. 

Ban’y, Martin, M.D., F.B.a, on eminent physician imd 
physiologist, was bom at Fratton, Hanmshire, in 180^ and died 
at Beccles, Suffolk, 27lh April i855' n\AR^tttrcha in JtLmbryo* 
logy are published in the FhUosophual Transactions of the Royal 
Society of London for 1838, 1839, and 1840. 

Barr'y Oom'wall. See Procter, Bryan Waller. 

BarB-Oemellea (Fr. jumeau, jumelle^ a twin, from the Lat 
gemellus^ a diminutive csi geminus\ in heraldry, twin bamxletfr*- 
that is, barnilets disposed in couples, or borne in pairs. 

Bartan*, a town of Anatolia, at the mouth of the Chati-so, 
or Barlan-su (the ancient BartAenius), whose name still survives 
in that of the town. B. has a good trade with Constantinople. 
Pop. estimated at 10,000. 

Bar'taa, Ouillaume de Salinate du, a Gascon poet, bom 
at MotAfort, Arma^iac, in 1544. His reputation, brilliant dur- 
ing his lifetime, dimmed shortly after, and now extinct, was 
based on a long poem on the creation and early history of the 
world, a work of which thirty editions passed through the prests 
in six years, and which is thouglit by some critics to have influ- 
enced Milton considerably in writing Paradise Lost. La Pre^ 
mitre Semainc or La Creation is considered the best part of the 
work, while La Seconde Seniaine^ an enumeration of the deeds 
of primeval heroes, is admitted to be about the worst. B. wrote 
JO (Jranie in early youth, in praise of poesy, yuditk^ La Batailli 
d'Jvryi and some ))ieces addressed to the Queen of Navarre and 
U> King James VI. of Scotland, were miite ephemeraL B. in j 
his poetry indulged largely in the use of compound words, and 
this led Sylvester (q. v.), his translator, to compound English 
words, and thus to reduce the expressiveness of the English lan- 
guage. B. was also a soldier and a diplomatist, and died in 
1590 of wounds received at the battle of Ivry. The most com- 
plete edition of his woiks is that of l6iiw 

Bar'ter is the exchange of a commodity for anything except 
motley, the exchange for money being called Sale (q. v.). As 
civilisation advances, exchange of commodities increases. Earii 
one finds it more profitable to have some fixed employment, and 
»o exchange the produce of his labour for the j)roduce of the 
labour of others, than to endeavour to imike everything foJ him- 
self. Then the effecting of exchanges becomes itself a business. 
This business ultimately sjilils, and we have the wholesale and the 
retail dealer. While the price of the article is thus incieasied to 
the consumer, it is Ic.'^s than he could get it for without the inter- 
mediate dealer. Yet in reality B. is not cx'inguished by this 
process. 'I'lie exporter, instead of getting a remittance of money i 
lor the goods exported, probably imports a cargo of some other j 
goods, with at least a part of the ]»roceeds of the export ; that is, 
he exchanges on B. It used to be maintained that for the mer- 
chant to deal in this way was not conducive to national wealth, 
and that a cash remittance for the whole value exported was 
the proper thing. For an exposition of the fallacy 01 this view, 
see Balance of Trade. The simple commercial law is now 
happily generally understoed, in England at lea.st — that whai is 
best for the merchant is best Jor the community, 

BartTeld, an old royal free town on the frontiers of Galida, 
in the county of Saros, N. Hungary, on the Tepla, 95 miles N, of 
Debreezin, noted for its chalybeate springs. It was once on j 
important centre of trade between Galicia and Hungary, and itt i 
archives are very rich in historical documents. Even yet it has 
some trade in wine, brandy, and linen, and many wousands 
of bottles of mineral water are annually sent to all parts of the 
country. Pop. 4222. 

Barth, Heinrich, a celebrated African explorer, was born 
at Hamburg, February 16, 1 82 1. He studied at the University 
of Berlin, specially devoting liimself to archaeolcm and philology, 
and in l8i^ took his d^ree and crossed to London, there to 
learn the English and Arabic languages. In 1845 he set out on 
his first ^eat African journey ; explored the entire N. coast of 
the continent, travelled through Arabia, Palestine, Asia Minor, 
and Greece, and returned in 1848 to l^rlin, where he gave a 
series of lectures on ancient geography, and published his 
Wanderungen durch die Kustmlander des Mittelmeeres in den 
jahren 1845-47 (vol. I Berl, 1849). The influence of the j 
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Clwvalicr Bunieii procured leave for B. and Dr Overa^ to 
aoeompany the British political and commercial expedition to 
Central Africa, headed by Mr J^es Richardson. In 1850 they 
from Tripoli, to which B. returned in 1855, after having^ 
explored 24 degrees of latitude and 20 of longitude, over 12,000 
^es, most part of which had been untrodden ground. He 
crossed the Great Desert, visited for tlie first time many native 
states in the Fellatah country, traced the course of the Niger for 
several hundred miles, and resided at Timbuctu for seven months. 
These results are given fully in his und Entdeckungen in 
Nordund Cmtralafrika (5 vols. Gotha, 1855-58, English trans- 
lation in 1857-58), a work displaying true German solidity, 
excelling in a clear perception of things physical, historical, and 
ethnological. In 1863 B. was made Professor of Geograplw in the 
Univer»ty of Berlin, and President of the Geographic^ Society. 
His other works are Reise von Trapezunt durch die mrdL 
JRUfte Kldnasiens uach Skutari (Gotha, i860) ; Reise durch 
das Innere der Europ, Turkei (Berl. 1864) ; and an unfinished 
Sammlung und Bearbeitnng Centf'alajrik, Vocabularien (Gotha, 
1862-64). B. died at Berlin, November 25, 1865. See^ife by 
Koner in the Zeitschrifi der Gesellschaji fur Erdkunde zu Berlin 
(voL i. part I, Berl. 1866). 

Barth, or Bart, Jean, the favourite naval hero of France, 
son of a hsherman, was born at Dunkirk in 1651. He first 
served in the Dutch navy, was next captain of a privateer, and 
was then commissioned to cruise the Mediterranean by Louis 
XIV., who shortly afterwards appointed him lieutenant of a 
man-of-war. Being made prisoner by a superior English force, 
he escaped from Plymouth, and leaclrcd France after a voyage of 
nearly 200 miles in an open fishing-boat For this exploit he 
was made captain. Eluding the English fleet, which was blockad- 
ing the French ports, he inflicted much damage on the Dutch ; 
and for this he was appointed to the command of a squadron in 
1697. His bluntness, as much as his undoubted skill and 
courage, made him a favourite with the king. ^ The peace of 
Ryswick deprived him of further opportunity of signalising him- 
self, and he retired to Dunkirk, where he died, 27th April 1702. 
See RichePa Vie de fcan Bari (Par, 1780), Poirier’s Eloge 
Nistorique^di Jean Bari, &c. (1807), and Vanderest’s Histoire de 
(Par. 1841). 

Barth^'wiy> AugiiBte-Marseille, bom at Marseilles in 
I796,^tudicd at the College of Juilly, and early devoted himself to 
the composition of political satire in verse. Going to Paris (1822), 
he produced, along with his fellow-townsman M. Mery, several 
powerful pieces, such os Les Sidiennes (1825), La VillRiade 
(1826), Les ySsuiles (1826), all directed against the Conservative 
l^itimists, and suggesting regret for the Empire. Le Fils de 
t Homme (iLa, Napoleon II., King of Rome and Duke of 
Reichstadt), brought upon B. three months* imprisonment and 
a fine, just on the eve of tlie revolution of July, which he and 
Mdry celebrated in IJ Insurrection, and the sentence itself in 
IxL Bourse d la Prison, A pension from the Louis Philippe 
government (speedily withdrawn) did not alter B.*s political 
principles, or silence his active pen. The fiftv-two satires known 
collectively as Nhnhis and Nouvelle Nhnlsis (1S34), did not 
spare the successive ministers who tried to make a good con- 
stitution out of a bad charter. Even the comparatively liberal 
Guizot was scandalised. ' B.’s latest poem was Les Deux Marseilles 
(1858). He supported the Second Empire, and died librarian of 
Marseilles, 23d August 1867. His brilliant verses depend chiefly 
on contemporaneous politics for their interest ; but such saying as 
* Vhofnme absurde esl eelui qui ne change jamais,* arc more likely 
to live. B. translated the Mneid into French (4 vols. 1835-38). 

Barth^lemy, Jean Jacques, known os Abb^ £., was 
born at Cassis, 20th January 1716. Educated for the Church, 
he devoted himself to the study of oriental antiquities, especially 
numismatics. Appoihted in 1745 assistant to De Boze in the 
cabinet of medals, he classified an immense number of tliese 
antiquities, including those of the Petterin Collection. The 
Palmyran alphabet and the mosaic of Pnlestrine were special 
subjects of research. In 1788 he produced his celebrated work 
Voyage du jeune Anacharsis, in which, in the form al a nanative 
of travel through Greece in the 4th c. before Christ, he re- 
corded his immense stock of erudition relating to the ancient 
world. The best edition of the Anacharsis (which was trans- 
lated into English jn 1794, <utd into German by Fischer and 
fjattpt 1836) is lhat published by Didot (Par. 7 vols. 1799). See 


Villenave's HoBee sur let (ht^rages dt ySmn 7 , BarthSemy (Par.r 
1821), with a valuad>le atlas. B. died at Parts, 30th April 1795. 

Barthdlemy-Saint-Hilaiire, Julaa^ member of the Insti- 
tute, was bom at Paris, 19th August 1805. Before and after the 
revolution of 1830 he supported democratic principles in Le 
Globe and Le Bon Sens, In 1834 he became a tutor of French 
literature at the Ecole Polytechnique, and in 1838 Professor of 
Greek and Latin Philosophy in the College de France. B. 
appeared in the Constituent Assembly of 1848, at first sup- 
porting Barrot and the candidature of Napoleon. On the 
coup tLital he refused the oath to the new government, and re- 
signed his chair, to which he was not reappointed till 1^2. He 
was a member of the Corps L^gislatif in 1869, and was elected 
in 1871 to the Assembly, where he supported Thiers. Between 
1S37 and 1846 he translated Politics, Logic, and Psychology 
of Aristotle into French. He has also written on the Alexan- 
drian School of Philosophy, on the Vedas, on Mohammedanism, 
and on Buddhism. See his works: Le Boudhisme (1855), Des 
VMas (1854), Boudka cl sa Religion (1859, 3d ed. 1802), and 
Mahomet el le Coran (1865). 

Barthez', or Barthbs, Paul Joeeph, a celebrated French 
physician, born at Montpellier, iiih December 1734. After 
serving in the army, he was, in 1759» appointed to a professorship 
at Montpellier, which soon became one of the most famous 
medical schools in Europe. In 1781, in consequence of dis- 
putes with his colleagues, he removed to Paris, where he was 
named consulting pliysician to tlie king. The revolution de- 
prived him of his places and emoluments, and he left Paris ; 
but he was recalled by Napoleon, who loaded him with weallh 
and lionours. B. died 15th October 1S06. Of his works, which 
are numerous, and on a variety of subjects, the best known are 
his Nouvelle Mkanique des Mouvemenls de I Homme et des Ant» 
maux (Carcassonc, 1798), and his Nommux Elhnenls de la 
Science de t Homme 1778; 2d ed., much enlarged. 

Par. 1806). Sec Lordat’s Exposition de la Doctnne Medicme de 
P, y, B,, cl Mhnoircs sur la Vic de ce Midecin (Par. 1818). 

Bar'tholin, the name of a Danish family, the members of 
which have distinguished themselves in medical science and 
literature. — ^Xaspar, born at Malmo, 12th Fcbruaiy 1585, 
studiev* zedicine at Padua, was made Doctor of Medicine at 
Basel in 1610, became Rector of the University of Copenhagen 
in 1618, and Professor of Theology in 1624. He died r3tli July 
1630. Of his forty-nine publications, the most important is his 
Instilutiones Anatomicce (Wittenb. 1611). He left six sons, all 
disii^uished by Ihek writings. Of these, the most celebrated 
was Thomas B., born 20th October 1616; became Professor 
of Anatomy at Copenhagen, 1648 ; Physician in (Ordinary to the 
king, Christian V., in 1670 ; Councillor of State, 1675 ; and died 
4th December 1680. Besides his works on purely medical sub- 
jects, he wrote valuable treatises on antiquities, and on natural 
philosophy. He was an ardent defender of Harvey’s doctrine of 
the circulation of the blood. Among his works on biblical an- 
tiquities are his treatises De Morbis Biblicis (Copenhag. 1672), 
and his Disquisitio Medica de Sanguine Vetilo (Frankf. 1673), 
His sons, Kaspar B. (born 1654, died 1704), and Thomaa B. 
(bom 1649, also distinguished — the one as an 

anatomist, and the other as an antiquarian. 

Barthol'omew Fair, formerly an important market, asso- 
ciated in various ways with the literature and history of England, 
was first held at West Smithficld, London, in 1133, under charter 
granted by Henry I. to a monk named Rayer or Kahere, at one 
time a court fool, but subsequently the founder of St Bartho- 
lomew's Church and Priory, and also of the famous Hospital of 
the same name. The fair continued to be held annually on 
the 24th of August, the festival-day of St Bartholomew, and in 
addition to the usual buying and selling, soon becaqie remark- 
able for the miracle-plays, mysteries, and the later moralities 
performed by the monks of the adjoining priory, for athletic 
sports and popular games, and for the pimlic disputations and 
rilling contests of the scholars from the vanous L^don 
schools. In the 14th and 15th c. it was one of the most flourish- 
ing fairs in England, chiefly for cattle, cloth -stuffs, leather, and 
pewter, and was a great place for theatrical booths, shows, 
exhibitions, mountebanks, acrobats, &c. The prio^ was eho* 
lished on the suppr^sion of religious houses by Henry VllL 
in 1546, and the hospital, along with the charter, waa tramerred 
to the London corporation. The fair now began to decline as 9 
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pli«e of traffic^ aid towuds the end of the i^th a a street of 
houses wn» buUt on the site of the Cloth Fkir, a name wUch 
the street still retains. Ben Jonson’s play of Bartholofuew Fair^ 
which was produced in 16x4, gives a vivid picture of the juti- 
kettings of the old gathering. In 1593, the year of the great 
plague^ for the first time the fair was not held, and for various 
re^ns it was also postponed in 1603, in 1625, in 1630, in 1665, 
and in 1666. Hitherto it had usually lasted only three days, but 
after the restoration of Charles II. it was prolonged to a fort- 
night So much, however, had it lost its character for trade, 
that it was found necessary to restrict it to three days in 1691, 
and also, its duration having again increased, in 1700. It had 
been already represented as a nuisance in 170X, and the traffic 
now rapidly declining, it soon became a yearly spectacle of 
riotous amusement and debauchery. The fair was removed to 
Islington in 1840, where it feebly struggled for existence, till it 
was finally abolished in 1855. See Henry Morley's Memoirs 0/ 
B, F, (Lond. 1859, new ed. 1874). 

BarthoTomew, St, one of the W. India islands, lies among 
the most northerly of the Lesser Antilles, about 25 miles S. of 
the British island of Anguilla. It exports sugar, tobacco, cotton, 
and cocoa, and is the only colonial possession of Sweden, to 
which country it was ceded by the French in 1 784. Chief town, 
Gustavia. Area, 80 sq. miles ; pop. (1875) 2394. 

Barthoromew, 8t (Heb. *son of Talmai’), one of the 
twelve apostles, is conjectured to have been Nathaniel, because 
tlie latter seems to be ranked ns an apostle in John xxi. 2 ; he 
was brought to Jesus by Philip (John i. 45-50); and in the 
catalogues given by the evangelists B. and Philip are always 
put together. Of his subsequent history there are nothing but 
vague traditions. In the Latin Church his festival is held on 
the 24th of August ; in the Greek Church, on the iith of June. 
A spurious gospel with his name was among the Ajiocryphal 
books condemned by Pope GeJasius. .Sec Apocrypha. 

Barthol'omew’B, St, Day (called by the French La St 
Barthdiemy), is the day wliich h^ given name to the massacre of 
the Huguenots at Paris on 24th and 25th August 1572, and fol- 
lowing days. A great number of Huguenot noblemen and their 
followers had come to Paris to celebrate the marriage of Henry 
of Navarre (a Protestant leader) with Margaret, youngest sister of 
Charles IX., which took place on i8th August. On the 22d an 
attempt was made to murder the Admiral Coligny. This may 
have caused disturbance among the Huguenots (the des]).*itches to 
tlic Protestant princes of Germany alleged this as an excuse for 
the massacre), but, from whatever cause, llic Xing was, on the 23d, 
persuaded by Catherine of Mcdicis, his m(^ther, the Duke of Anjou 
(afterwards Heniy III.), his brother, Tavanne, De Retz, Biraguc, 
and Nevers, to consent to a general massacre. The instructions 
were given to the French and Swiss guards, and to the civic 
authorities, by Guise, whose father had been murdered by Hu- 
guenots. Besides Coligny, Rochcfoucault, Teligni, Ramus the 
philosopher, and De la Place the jurist, all the leading Hugue- 
nots, and all those in Paris, were murdered. The massacre was 
repeated at Mcpux, Orleans, Lyons, and elsewhere, on a smaller 
scale. In six weeks 50,000 Huguenots arc su])posed to have 
been killed. On the 26th the King state<l to the Parliament 
that he was responsible for what had been done. Philip II. 
warmly approved of, and offered to assist, the process of exter- 
mination. Pope Gregory XIII. (following the traditions of 
Pius V., who had opposed the Jesuits to the Huguenots), went 
in solemn thanksgiving to the Cliurcli of San Luigi, and had a 
medal struck in commemoration of the event. It was thought 
at one time that the massacre had been planned by Catherine 
(the queen-mother) and Alva, at a meeting which took place at 
Bayonne in 156^ shortly after the edict of Amboisc ; and that 
Charles, in signing the Edict of Pacification of St Germains- 
en-L<aye (1570), and in receiving Coligny at Paris, was acting 
a part. The true view seems to be thav a liberal Catholic 
party had been formed, consisting of L’Hopital, Montmorency, 
&C., who, along with Coligny, desired to break with Spain and 
assist William of Orange. It was Montmorency who arranged 
the pacification. Charles, impatient of his mother’s restraint, at 
first sided with this party, made a treaty with England, and .sent 
G^lis to Flanders. Latterly he became jealous of the influence 
of his brother Henry with the old Catholic party, and veered 
round at the last moment, in the hope of making his own posi- 
tion more secure. As regards the extent and ferocity of the 


massacre, it must be remembered that a long dvil war, marked 
by atrocious cruehy on both sides, had just been raging all 
over France. It is impossible not to connect it partly with the 
rapidly-growing influence of the Jesuits, of whom Augier and 
Maldonet had just become famous in Lyons and Paris. See 
Audin, Ilistoire de la Saint BarthBemy d*aprh les Chroniques et 
Us Manuscrits du 16**" Sikle (Par. 1829) ; Soldan, HisU y Pro* 
testaniism in Frame to Death of Chas, IX, (1855) ; and &nke, 
Civil Wars and Monarchy in France in i 6 th and Pith Centuries^ 
translation by Garvey, 2 vols. Lond. 1854. 

BarthoFomew’s, St, Hospital, Smithfield, London, ori*» 
ginally part ol a priory for black canons, founded in 1102 by 
Rahere, a jester at the court of Henry I., was established for a 
master, eight brethren, and four sisters, who were to take charge 
of those who needed its benefits. Henry VHI. granted it a new 
charter, and the endowment was enlarged by Edward VI. There 
are now over 600 beds, and 70,000 patients are relieved annually. 
The medical school attached to it is deservedly famous. 

Bax'tizan, a small, overhanging turret projecting above door- 
ways, a? well as from the au^cs and other ports of medimval 
buildings. 

Bartlett, William Henry, artist and author, bom in 
London, 29 th March 1809, became a pupil of the arcliitectural 
antiquary Mr John Britton, and after a time was employed to 
make finished drawings from nature for the Cathedral Antiquities, 
and the Picturesque Antiquities of English Cities, which have 
made the name of Britton famous. B. supplied the illustrations 
from nature of a work on Switzerland, to which Dr Beattie, his 
friend, and tlie companion of his travels, contributed letterpress. 
Similar works, the result of the same copartnery, were subse- 
quently published with great success, the subjects being the 
Wtaldenses, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, Turkey, America, &c. 
Later, B. wrote his own descriptive matter for his pictures, the 
chief of his works which he thus illustrated with both pen and 
pencil being Walks about yerusalem. Forty Days in the Desert, 
The Overland Route, Footsteps of our Lord, Pictures of Sicily, and 
The Pilgrim Fathers, He died 12th September 1854, on his 
passage by steamer from Malta to Marseilles. 

BartolPni, Lorenzo, an Italian sculptor, bom at Vemio, 
Tuscany, in X777, studied in Paris, and at the beginning of the 
present century carried off the second Academy prize by his 
basso-relievo Clcobis and Biton, which in ideal purity and sim- 
plicity is said to be unsurpassed by Caiiova. Iliis work estab- 
lished his reputation, and Napoleon, Deuon, and others, gave him 
commissions. Among the works executed by him in France 
were the colossal bust of Napoleon now in tlie Louvre, and a 
magnificent statue of the Kmpeior, never delivered to govern- 
ment owing to the affairs of 1815, and now in America. On 
the fall of the Empire, he returned to Florence, where he exe- 
cuted numerous busts, and the groups of Charity, Hercules ana 
Lycus, &c. In 1845 he produced the Nymph and Scorpion, a 
delightful picture in marble, proving in its beauty that age had 
not dulled his genius. B. died 20tli January 1850. 

Bartoloxne'o, San, a town in the province of Benevento, 
S. Italy, on a branch of the Fortore, about 50 miles N.E. of 
Naples. It stands in a hilly n'gion, and has a pop. of 540a 

Bartolozzl, Francesco, an Italian engraver, bom at Flor- 
ence in 1730, came to London in 1764, and was invited in i8o6 
to Portugal, where he obtained an appointment and a pension 
from Uie King, and died April 1813. Of mat taste, invention, 
and talent, the fame of lb at one time eclipsed that of almost 
all rivals. His engravings are very numerous (over 2000) ; but 
among the best known are his DiJon, after Cipriani; Silence, 
Binh of Pynhus, &c., after Carracci; Massacre of Innocents, 
after Guido ; and The Death of Chatham, after Copley. 

Bar'ton Beds. See Bac'.shot Bkds. 

Bar'ton, Bernard, an English Quaker poet, bom in London, 
31st January 1784, became a clerk in Woodbridge Bank in l8i^ 
and continued in this employment till within two years of his 
death, 19th Febniary 1849. His Metrical Effusions (1812), 
Poems by an Amateur (1818), Poems (1820), and Napoleon 
and other Poems (1822), gained for him considerable reputa- 
tion, and the friendship of Southey, T.Amb, and Byron. i4iter 
works are The Reliquary (1836) and Household Verses (184$). 
There is a sweet and gentle purity in B.*s verse which wins 
respect, but his genius, though true, is not strong. Sdecthm 
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fBom iht Poems and Letters of Bernard Bateson were published 
hy his daughter in 1849. See Gurney’s Memorial of Bernard 
Barton (I^nd. 1847). 

Bar’ton, Blizabeth, or the Holy Maid of Kent, was in the 
year, 1 525 a barmaid at Adlington, and subiect to epileptic tits. A 
priest named Master persuaded her that stie had divine visions. 
She joined a nunnery, where Fisher, More, and others, saw her 
and believed. In 1533 she announced a divine message that, 
unless Henry VIII. forbore from his divorce from Catherine 
and marriage with Anne Boleyn, 'he should not be king one 
day, and should die a villain’s death.’ On arrest, B. confessed 
her imposture, and was beheaded (21st Aj>ril 1534), with five 
priests, her accomplices. She was probably as much sinned 
ug.'iinst as sinning. For opposite views, see Burnet's and Lin* 
gard’s Histories. 

Bftr%on*on-Htiin'ber, an ancient market-town in IJncoln* 
shire, 6 miles S.W. of Hull. Its ferry, referred to in Domesday 
Book, had its tolls Axed in the reign of Edwanl ITT., but the 
altered conditions of locomotion have caused it to be/ disused, 
and another to be established 6 miles farther down the river. 
B. has a trade in corn and malt ; manufactures of bricks, tiles, 
pottery, ropes, sacking, and sailcloth ; and quarries of oolite and 
chalk. The tower of St Peter's Church was built, it is thought, 
before the close of the lithe. St Mary's is a large and beautiful 
structure of the 14th c. Pop. (1871) 4332. 

Baru, a woolly substance found at the base of the leaves of 
Saruerus sacchaAfer^ one of the sago-palms of the Malay Archi- 
pelago, It is used to caulk ships, stuff cushions, &c. 

Bar'uoh (Hcb. 'blessed’), the friend and amanuensis of 
Jeremiah (Jer. xxxii. and xxxvi.), was thrown into prison along 
with that prophet, where they remained till the capture of 
Jerusalem by the Chaklocaus, 11. C. 5S6. On their release, he 
first resided with Jeremiah at Mirpali Ant x. ix. i), and 
then accompanied him to Egypt (Jer. xliii. 6, 7). According to 
one tradition, he died there ; according to another, in Babylon. 

Bar'uoh, Book of, one of the Apocryphal books, professing 
to have been written by B., the friend of Jeremiah, in Babylon, 
about B.C. 581, although it contradicts this itself (cf. B. i. 2, and 
Jer, xliii. 6, 7). It divides itself into two ])arts : the first (i.—iii, 
8), from its style, seems to be a Greek translation of an original 
Hebrew text ; the second is in good Alexandrian Greek. The 
book as it now exists probably dates from about B.C. 160, At 
the end of B- in the Vulgate (6th chaji. in English version) there 
stands pretended letter of Jeremiah to the exiles in Babylon 
against idolatry, which may probably be assigned to the ist c. 
In old MSS. of the J,,XX it stands after Lamentations. 

Bar’wood, or Oam^wood, the wood of Baphia nititta, a large 
leguminous tree growing on the tropical coasts of W. Africa. 
The wood is very dense, and of a deep- red colour. It is im- 
ported in considerable quantities from Sierra Leone as a dye- 
wood, yielding a bright, but rather fugitive red. 

Baryta. See Barium. 

Bar'yton (Ital. viol di Bardoni), an obsolete musical instru- 
ment. It had a finger-board, and seven strings played on by a 
bow, and under the neck were other strings which could be 
pounded by the fingers. < 

Bm, or Batz, one of many small French islands in the English 
Channel, lies 3 miles N. of KoscofT, department of Finisterre. 
It is 3 miles long and 2 broad. B. has a lighthouse standing 
223 feet above the sea, and is strongly fortified. 

Basalt', a variety of igneous or volcanic rock of a dense 
compact texture, dark-green or black colour, composeeVof very 
minute crystals of audte, Labradorite, and magnetic iron, with 
frequently crystals of olivine. The composition of basalts, liow- 
cver, vary considerably, and the name is given to rocks more 
according to their extenial characteristics than on account of j 
their intimate structure. I'o any compact, dark-coloured, igne- 
ous rock of recent or Tertiary origin, the name B. is frequently j 
applied, and rocks of similar appearance and structure of more ! 
ancient date are known as Melaphyre. Dolerite tmd anamesite | 
are alro rocks which differ only from B. in the size of the crystals 
of Whidi^ they are composed. Basaltic rocks occur either in the 
form of intrusive dykes or narrow Sheets shot up through pre« 
existing deposits, of tabular sheets intruded horizontally 
ti^een beds alread> formed, or of contemporaneous sheets poured 
out OTUt the sutfott of the ground. It is only in the latter case | 


that the rock aflbrds direct evidence of its as it most have , 
been formed later than underlying and previous to superim- 
posed strata. Basaltic rocks are especially <^aracteriaed by thehr 
tendency to assume a columnar form, magniftcent exaxnples of 
which are afforded by the Giant’s Causew^ in Irdand, Fingal’s 
Cave, off the west coast of Scotland, and Samson’s Ribs, in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh. The columns are sometimes 
easily separable, and divided by transverse joints, as in the case 
of the Giant's Causeway ; at other times they are fimly em- 
bedded in a rocky matrix. In chemical composition the B. of 
Fingal's Cave contains per cent 47 So of silica, 14*80 of idumina, 
13*08 of oxide of iron, 12*89 of lime, 6*84 of magnesia, and small 
proportions of potash, soda, and manganese. Owing to its hard- 
ness and power of resistance, B. is well suited for street paving 
and road metal, but it is not in any favour as a building materiaL 
Some ancient Egyptian statues carved out of B. exist. Messrs 
Chance of Birmingham at one time made a dark-coloured glass 
by melting the Rowley Rag B. 

Bas'oinet. See Helmet. 

Base, in architecture, one of the three parts of a column, 
which consists of B., shaft, and capital. It is divided into the 
plinth and mouldings, the chief of the latter being the torus. 
The Grecian Doric is the only one of the classical orders which 
has no B. The proportion of the height of the B. to the lower 
diameter of the shaft varies considerably, but it is most frequently 
about tlie half of that diameter. 

Base, in chemistry. See Bases. 

Base, in heraldry, the lower part of a shield or escutcheon, 
technically distinguished from the side and the ehif. It is 
divided into the dexter or right, the middle, and the sinister or 
left B. — the right and left being those of the wearer of the shield, 
not of the spectator. A change placed on any part of the B. is 
said to be in B. See Shield. 

Base, in surveying, is a line very carefully measured, the 
length of which is used as a stai ting-point in the calculation of 
the lengths of the otlier lines in the ‘'•urvey by means of measured 
angles. The original B. for the Ordnance Survey of Great 
Britain . aX measured upon Hounslow Heath. Other bases have 
also been measured upon Salisbury I’lain, at Bellielvie Links, 
Lough Foyle, &c. 

Base-Oourt (Fr. basse^cour^ an outer yard or court of a 
feudal mansion for stables and the accommodation of servants. 
It was distinct from Che chief quadrangle in front. 

Base of Operations, a military term denoting a jmrt, a 
stretch of sea-coast, a river, or mountain range, on which the 
general of an army can rely as a magazine for supply of food, 
forage, and ammunition ; a place for retreat after disaster, and 
to which the sick and wounded may be sent ; the end of a line 
of open communication to which fresh troops ma^ be sent, and 
from which they can safely advance through a hostile country, or 
any other similar necessity to an invading army. 

Bas'edow, Johann Bernhard, properly Johann Be- 
rend B., was born at Hamburg, 8th September 1723, studied 
philosophy and theology at Leipsic (1744-46), was first a private 
tutor in Holstein in 1753, became a teacher in a Bitterschule at 
Sarue, and in 1761 was transferred to the gymnasium at Altona. 
The reading of Rousseau's Emile (published 1762) inspired him 
with a desire to revolutionise the methods of instruction followed 
in the schools of Germany, and he issued the prospectus of an 
Elementar-lVerkf which excited much enthusiasm. The work 
was published, with pictorial illustrations, in 1774. Called to 
Dessau (1771), he established there (1774) a Philanthropin^ or 
boarding-school, Uie pupils of which were to be disciplined in 
all studies-^physical, intellectual, and moral, while the text- 
books were to be ' free from those theological peculiarities which 
separate Christians from Jews, Mohammedans, deists, and dis-. 
sidents, or, as they are called in some places, heretics.' In 1778 
he withdrew from the institution. The remainder of his lifb was 
devoted to the propagation of his educational ideas through 
numerous writings. He died at Magdeburg, 25th July 1790. 
It is difficult merely to praise so one-sided a man as B. ; yet such, 
was his intellectual ardour that he often threw out ideas and 
suggestions the value of which has since been recognised. 
deeper study of the mother-tongue, the introduction of modem 
languages, and the extension of realistic instnictioii, can he 
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pa^y trac^ td Uus pedagogic Ishmaelite. B/s idea^lluit edu- 
cation ahpw be something real and living, something more than 
the meagre fare of the old classicists, has been enforced anew in 
the present day, with more genius and learning, by his great- 
grainbon Professor Max MUller. See Rathmann, Beitrage mr 
I^msgefchkhte B*s aus sdnen Schriften und andem echtm 
Qudlm (Magdeb. 1791) ; and Meyer, C/taraJhter und Schriften 
B't (2 vols. Hamb. 1791-92). 

Bas'el (Fn BasU^ or BMe\ a canton and city of Switzerland. 
The canton, bounded by Aargau, Solothurn, and Bern, by France 
and by the Rhine, has on area of 177 sq. miles, and was divided 
in 1833 into two half-cantons, Basd-stadt or Basle-ville (Basel- 
city), and BaseUlandsckafif or Basle-campagne (Basel-country), 
the respective populations of which in 1870 were 47,760, and 
54,127. B.-city consists of the city and two small districts 
N. of the Rhine, with a strip adjoining the city walls on the S., 
while the rest of the canton forms B.-country The canton, 
stretching on the N, slopes of the Jura, hero called Hauenstein, 
is, in the main, hilly ; the district m the neighbourhood of the 
city is fertile in com and wine, and much of tiie remainder is 
rich in pasture-land. The inliabitants are employed in agricul- 
ture, the breeding of cattle, and in fishing ; ribbons are largely 
manufactured, and there are besides manufactures of woollens, 
linens, paper, and leather. 

The city of B. had its origin in the fortress Basilia (first 
mentioned 372 about 4 miles from Augusta Rauracorum, 

wliose name still survives in the two villages Kaiser-Augst and 
Basel- Augst, In 406 B. came under the power of the Alcinanni, 
in 500 under that of the Franks, and at the division of the 
Frankish empire in 843 it fell to I^udwig the German. It was 
rebuilt by the Emperor Heinrich 1., after its destruction by the 
Magyars in 917; next belonged to Burgundy for a time, and in 
1032 again formed part of the German empire. The burgesses 
gradually restricting the power of the bishops and the nobles, 
and conquering or purchasing adjoining districts, raised B. to the 
rank of a free city. In consequence of continual feuds with the 
house of Ilapsburg, it terminated its connection with the empire, 
and joined the Swiss' Confederacy in 1501. In 1527 it adopted 
the reformed doctrine, and after some years the bishop and ciiap- 
ter left the city, and the convents were suppressed. I’lie burgess 
element was now triumphant, and such of the nobles as did not 
emigrate, had no privileges over the simplest citizen. Occasional 
disturbances, caused by the undue assumption of authority by 
the magistrates, alone varied the orderly and industrious citizen- 
life. The city governed the wliole canton, with little regard to 
the wishes and interests of the country district, the natives of 
which saw themselves systematically excluded from all the 
higher offices, while proper educational appliances were denied 
them. Hence there was continual, though abortive, rebellion, 
and in 1831 a civil war broke out, the result of which was the 
separation of the city and country districts into sovereign half- 
cantons in 1833, as stated above. The capital of B.-country 
is Lieslal. By the federal constitution, proclaimed 29111 May 
1874, B. -city sends two, and B. -country three, members to the 
National CfounciL B.-city has 34,457 Protestants, 12,301 
Roman Catholics, 496 belonging to other Christian denomina- 
tions, and 506 Jews. B.-counliy has 43,523 Protestants, 10,245 
Roman Catholics, 228 belonging to other Christian denomi- 
nations, and 131 Jews. The Protestant and Roman Catholic 
clergy aie alike paid by the state. The population of B. has 
graffiially diminished, one of the causes assigned being the diffi- 
culty^experienced by a stranger in becoming a burgher, and liberty 
to carry on trade being restricted to burghers. B. is divided 
by the Rhine into Great and Little B. The cathedral, built in 
10x9, contains tlie tomb of Erasmus, and there is a bridge over 
the Rhine built in 1226. The University of B. (founded 1459) 
has a valuable libraiy, and numerous paintings by Holbein, 
There is also a public library containing 70,cxx> volumes. 
£uler, and the three Bemouillis, were natives of B. See Ochs, 
‘ Geschichte der Stadiund Landschaft B^ (8 vols. Bas. 1796-1822). 

Ooimoil of, called by Pope Eugeniiis IV., in accord- 
with the * caput Frequens* of the Council of Constance, 


OouBcil of, called by Pope Eugeniiis IV., in accord- 
1 with the * caput Frequens* of the Council of Constance, 

I 7th December 1431, the Pope being represented by the 

Caldinal Julian. (It l^d been originally called by Martin V., 
avowedly for the reconciliation of the Hussites and of the Pope 
with tbe Emperor.) In April 1432, Eugenius dissolved the 
CkNUXcilt and called another at Bonn, on the ground that the 


union with the Greek Church (then under negotiation with John 
Palseologus) could be more conveniently treated there* The 
Cotmcil, which bad previously renewed the declarations of Con- 
stance 08 to the necessity of frequent councils, and asserted its 
supremacy in questions of faith, extirpation of heresy, and refor- 
mation of the Church (even of its head), now passed their * caput 
Considerans,’ declaring the dis,soIution null, whidi, like most 
of their proceedings, was immediately noticed to the Emperor 
Sigismund, Charles VII. of France, &c. In succeeding sessions 
they prohibited Eugenius from making or publishing cardinals 
or promoting to cathedrals, directed him to recall his denuncia- 
tions of Sigismund (who liad threatened to refuse papal corona- 
tion), and declared that, in the event of a vacancy, the election 
of a new Pope would take place in the Council. Tliey further 
summoned Eugenius and all cardinals to B., pronounced them 
contumacious on non-appearance, and finally, by the famous 
caput * Sancte Catliolica, nisi iiitra 60 dies,* llicy suspended 
the Pope from office, and advocated all ecclesiastical causes to 
themselves. Owing chiefly to the intervention of Sigismund, 
Eugeniu'if at last (1433) issued his bull, * Dudum Sacrum,' recall- 
ing his dissolution, and confirming the acts of the Council. 
This bad Ixien preceded by a ‘Formula of Adlicrion.’ In the 
meantime the Council had granted tlic use of the cup to the 
Calixlinc Hussites, and now proceeded to abolish the right of 
annates, and the right of presentation to non-Roman benefices, 
and to pass a number of reforming measures aifecting the elec- 
tions and the intenial adininistration at Rome. A strange 
rivalry then arose between Pope and Council, each striving to 
conduct tlic Greek union affair. The Greeks naturally wished 
a meeting in Italy, and Eugenius accordingly translated tlie 
Council from B. to Ferrara, where, and at Florence, lie proceeded 
to transact business, declaring all subsequent edicts at B. to be 
worthless, and especially attacking that by which the C. of B, had 
pronounced their independence of the Pope as regards translation 
or prorogation to lie ‘fidoi catholicae.* Several articles of union 
were arranged with the Greeks, tlie difficulties being the power 
claimed by Eugenius of holding councils in the absence of 
emperors and patriarchs, and Uie appeals to Rome. The 
C. at B. now formally deposed Eugenius as guilty of simony 
(this was Uic specified penally of his refusing to recognise the 
abolition of annales), and elected Amadeus VIII. of Savoy, a 
feeble recluse, who assumed the name of Felix V, He was re- 
cognised by F'rance, Arragon, and Milan, and several of the 
great universities^ but not by the Niiriiberg Diet. Cardinal 
Julian went back to Italy, and Cardinal Allemand took his 
place. On the death of Sigismund, the new emperor, Friedrich 
HI., exerted himself against the Council, which held its last 
session i6lh May 1443 at Lausanne. Eugeniu- died in 1447, 
and chiefly by the intervention of Charles VII., the few remain- 
ing fathers were in 1449 reconciled to the new Pope, Nicolas V., 
Felix immediately resigning. The decrees of this Council, sub- 
sequent to the ‘ translation,^ were afterwards condemned by Pius 
II, ; the earlier, or reforming decrees, though not accepted by 
the Church universal, have been much deferred to in France and 
elsewhere, Bossuet maintaining their necessary connection with 
the decrees of Constance in his Defence of the Callican Declara- 
tion of 1682. See Messenberg, Die Allgemeinen Concilien des 15 
und \byahrh. (Const. 1840) ; and Voigt, Enea Silvio, als Papst. 
Pius JL und sein Zcitalter (Berk 1856). 

Bas'el, Treaties of, two, concluded at Basel, 5th April and 
22d July 1795 ; the first between the King of Prussia and the 
French Republic, by which Prussia withdrew from the coalition 
against France, and ceded to France her trans-Rlienane posses- 
sions; and the second between France and Spain, by which 
Spam ceded to France her portion of St Domingo. 

Bas^'a, a genus of tropical climbing-plants allied to the 
natural order Chenopodiacea. One species yields a puiple dye, 
another furnishes an edible root, while others are used as pot* 
herbs. They are often grown as ornaments in greenhouses. 

BaBe'xnent Story. See Story. 

Ba'ses are substances which combine with adds to form saUs^ 
The aqueous solution of soluble bases, as a rule, restore the 
blue colour to litmus reddened by adds, change purple cabbage 
infusion green, and vellow turmeric solution brown. Some 
bases combine directly with acids to form salts. This is the 
case with ammonia, strychnine, brucine, quinine, dtc. Thus— 
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+ Ha - H«Na 


Ammonia. Hydrochloric Chloride of 
Acid. Ammonium. 

Othen in combining with acids rise to the formation of 
water in addition to the salt. Potash, lime, baryta, and most 
metallic hydrates belong to this dass. 
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Caustic potash. Nitric acid. Nitrate of potash. Water. 


Ba'shan was part of ancient Palestine, to the E. of the Jor- 
dan, and was famous for the excellence of its pastures. It 
stretched from the brook Jabbok — the ‘border of Clilead * — 
on the S., to Mount Hermon on the N. The Jordan was its 
western boundary, and its eastern the Syrian plateau. Ash- 
taroth and Edrei were the chief cities of 11 . under the Amorites, 
whose last king, Og, with all his sons, was slain near the latter 
city by the invading Israelites. The half-tribe of Manasseh 
settled in this fertile country. In the Greco-Syrian ^riod it 
WAS divided into four provinces, Oaulanitis, Auranitis, Tracho- 
nitis, Batansea — the name of the latter province, which belonged 
to the tetrarchy of Philip, and afterwards to that of Agrippa II., 
being a Or&ecised form of B. 

Bashaw', a Turkish corruption of the Pci*sian Pasha (q. v.). 

Bashi-Bazouks', irregular troops in the service of the 
Sultan of Turkey, drawn principally from Asia, They formed a 
contingent during the Russian War, 1853-56, but though making 
excellent light cavali7, their predatory habits made them as 
formidable to their friends as to their enemies. In 1855 General 
Beatson undertook to collect and discipline a corps of B.-B., 
but peace being soon after concluded, their military capacity was 
not tested. Dr William II. Russell describes them as ‘pictur- 
esque-looking scoundrels.’ 

Baidii^ Islands, some eight in number, form the most north- 
erly group of the X’hilippines, in the E. Indian Archipelago, and 
lie 120 miles S. of Formosa. Dampicr discovered them m 1687, 
and named them from an intoxicating drink [Jbashi) used by the 
natives. Since 1783 they have belonged to Spain. The exports 
are sugar, hemp, and tobacco. Pop. about 8000. 

Basidoh'i an important British shipping station on the island 
of Kishm (q. v.), at the entrance to the Persian Gulf. 


Baaien'to, a river of S. Italy, which rises in the Apennines, 
flows in a southerly direction, and, after a course of 85 miles, 
enters the Gulf of Taranto, near the ruins of ancient Metapon- 
tuniy and 25 miles W.S.W. of the town of Taranto. 


Basil, the common name for Ocymtwt Banlicum, a dwarf plant 
belonging to the natural order Labiata:. It is generally cultivated 
as an aromatic pot-herb, and is used for flavouring dishes. 

Bas^a I., founder of the Macedonian dynasty of Bymntine 
emperors, was born in 813 or S26. Gibbon narrates with incrc- 
,dulity the story of his descent from the Persian Arsacida: (q. v.). 
What is certain is that B.’s father was a small farmer near 
Adrianople, and that B, himself was carried off in infancy dur- 
ing an irruption of the Bulgarians, and was brought up as a 
slave in a foreign land. ' While still a youth he lescaped with 
other Roman captives, and repaired to Constantinople, where in 
854 he became chief chamberlain to the Emperor Michael III., 
wliose concubine he married. He was created Augustus about 

866, and having discovered that the Emperor had resolved on 
his destruction, B. caused him to be murdered, 24tli September 

867, and thenceforth ruled alone. His career as a sovereign is 
incomparably nobler than his life a.s a courtier. Gibbon {Decline 
anti Fall of the Roman Fmpire^ chap, xlviii.) finely expresses the 
difference : * His aspirtng genius stooped to the arts of a slave : 
he dissembled his ambition and even his virtues, and grasped 
with the bloody hand of an assassin the empire which he ruled 
with the wisdom and tenderness of a parent.* To terminate 
religious disturbances, he removed Photius from the patriarchal 
throne, and put Ignatius in his place. He reconquered Asia 
Minor from tne Aiubs, expelled their co-religionists from Italy, 
•nd displayed the greatest skill in the civil amninistmtion of the 
finances and of the laws. In Febnmry 886 B. died of wounds 
received 'while hunting the stag. There have been several edi- 
tiaae of his Cetpilu ExkortatimHmt in sixty-six short chapters, 
Mdcqssed to his son Leo. 


Baz’xL St, zuziiBaaed the Chreat. Bishoo of 
was bom at Coesarea in Cappadocia in 329, and was one of the 
most eloquent and spiritual of the Christian fathera After 
studying at Antiodi and Constantinople, he went to Athens* 
where he formed a friendship with Gregory NazlaHsen. He 
was at one with the latter in his opposition to the Arians, for 
which he was for a time persecuted by the Emperor Valens 
He founded a system of monasticism, by the austerities of whicb 
he probably shortened his life. B. succeeded Eusebius as Bishop 
of Caesarea in 370, and died 1st January 379. So univenally 
was he beloved that pagans and Jews vied with Christians in 
the expressions of grief ; and in truth, the whole patristic age 
does not show a finer nature, one in which wisdom, tact, tender- 
ness, toleration, and piety were more exquisitely blended. The 
finst edition of his works, in Greek, appeared in 1532. Subse- 
quent editions are tliose of Bale (1551)1 Paris (both in Greek and 
Latin, 1618), the Benedictine (Par. 1721), of which a new and 
fine edition was published by the MM. Gaume (Par. 1839). A 
complete translation of B.*s works into French by M, Roustan 
was published at Paris in 12 vols. in 1847. 

Basilica, from the Greek basilike, a royal residence, although 
there is no account of any ‘ royal residence ’ in Greece specially 
known by that name. The building in Athens called the 
Basileios Stoa^ or Royal Portico, seems to have been, as to the 
purposes for which it was used, very much like a Roman B. 
'I'his edifice contained the court of the Archon Basileus, and the 
Areopagus occasionally held its sittings there. The Romans, 
among whom tlie B. gained that prominence which has rendered 
it an object of historical importance, gave the name to public 
buildings with spacious halls, often surrounded with wide por- 
ticos, many of which were built at different times in the various 
forums of Rome, and which, in addition to their original uses 
as courts of justice, became market-places .and mercantile ex- 
changes. They were usually named alter the person who caused 
them to be built, as the B. iEmiliana : the B. Porcia, mentioned 
under date tj.c, 182, is the earliest on record. The principal 
feature of the B. was a large roofed building, supported on 
columns. The roof, or testudo^ rose high above tlie other parts 
of the Picture, which consisted of two galleries, placed one 
above the other, and round the internal sides of the central 
building. Each gallery, or porticus^ was covered with a lean-to 
roof, the upper part of which commenced below the capitals of 
the columns which supported the testudo. The earliest basilicas 
were open, end and side, to the air ; hence an instruction of 
Vitruvius that the B. ought to be built * on the warmest side of 
the forum, that those whose affairs called them there might confer 



Basilica of St Agnese at Romo. 


together without being incommoded by the weather.* Latteriy 
a wall, with the columns externally enclosed in it, surrounded the 
building. Internally, a raised platform at the end of the central 
part of the building— that portion of it whidi was covered by the 
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the siaglstmte’s tribanal. The light was ad- 
mitted between the spaces formed by the under line of the 
ai<diitrave of the ttHudo^ the upper line of the lean-to roof of the 
fi&rHeus, and the perpendicular lines of the columns. The B. of 
Trajan Is the onfy one in Rome of which any considerable re- 
mam are left. The most perfect B. of antiquity exists in 
Pompeii ; it is built on the S. W.« the warmest sicie of the forum. 
The early Christian churches were constructed after the model of 
these familiar buildings. The space under the Ustudo berame 
the nave« the lateral galleries, or poriicus^ became the side-aisles, 
and the magistrate’s tribunal the Apse (cp v.). There are several 
churches in Rome each still named a B., the oldest of which, 
that of S. Pietro, is said to have been built by Constantine on 
the site of the circus of Nero. Throughout Italy, also, many of 
the principal churches retain in the name an evidence of the 
original model after which they were built. The Roman B. 
is, in fact, the form from which all Christian church-building 
arose. See LUbke’s Geschichte der Kirchm Baukunst des MiU 
Ulalters (Leips. 1865), translated into English by Wheatley with 
appendix and 184 engravings ; 2d cd., Thos. C. Jack, Edinb. 

1873. 


Basilica, a digest in Greek of the Latin Corpus Juris of 
Justinian, made under the superintendence of three of the Greek 
emperors at Constantinople — Basil I., after whom it is sup- 
posed to have been named ; his son, Leo VI., the Philosopher ; 
and Constantine VII., Porphyrogenitus, who reduced it to its 
present form in the early part of the 10th c. From that time 
the B. was used as a code of jurisprudence in the Grecian 
empire. Fabrot’s edition (Par. 1674) and Heiinbach’s (Leips. 
1833-50) are the best ; but the latter contains various readings 
obtained by the collation of several MSS. not examined by 
Fabrot. 

Basilioa'ta, a province in S. Italy, extends N. from the 
Gulf of Taranto, and is traversed by the Apennines. It is well 
watered, and abounds in fertile valleys, but the roads are bad, 
and earthquakes are frequent. The chief products are corn, 
wine, tobacco, hemp, and liquorice. Aiea 4122 sq. miles ; pop. 
(1872) 508,880. Potenza (q. v.) is the capital. 

Baaillcon Do'ron (Gr. * royal gift*), a prose work of James 
VI., containing instructions to his son. Prince Ileni^, first 
printed in 1599 ; reprinted in London in 1603 ; translated into 
Latin verse by Henry Peacham, 1604; parfiphrased in English 
and Latin verse by William Willy mat ; and translated into 
French by Villiers Hotman. It is divided into three books ; 
the first treating of a king’s duty towards God ; the second, of 
his duty in his office ; and the third of his behaviour in things 
indifferent. The Synod of St Andrews censured tlie B. D. on 
account of the doctrines it contained on church government. 


Baaillcon Oint'ment, is a popular name for the officinal 
ointment of resin. Its constituents vary in different countries. 
The chief ingredients are resin, wax, lard, and almond oil It 
Us employed as a stimulating application to foul and indolent 
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Baailldea, one of the earliest Egyptian Gnostics, flourished 
at Alexandria in the first half of the 2d c. His system of 
doctrine, by which he sought to account for the origin of evil 
was compounded of materials borrow^ed from the Pythagorean 
philosophy, oriental tradition, and the Jewish and Christian 
religions. The Supreme Being he did not venture to call by 
any name, but indicated by a mysterious symlx)!, which repre- 
sented the number 365 (in Greek numerals this was the letters 
abraxas). From the Supreme were created subordinate intelli- 
gences, of whom the angels, in 365 orders, were the lowest. 
Each of these orders made a separate heaven, and by the lowest, 
the chief of whom was the God of the Jews, the world was 
created. This chief wanted to subject all the nations to his 
^chosen people,’ but the other angels of the order leagued them- 
selves against him, and the only result was strife, hatred of the 
Jews, and the loss of the true religion. To restore thi.«, the 
Supreme sent the First of the Intelligences (Christ) to earth ; 
W he only took the appearance of a man under the figure of 
Simon of Gyrene, who was crucified, w.hile he returned to 
heaven. His followers maintained themselves till the 4th c., 
when they became extinct. Only fragments of his writings re- 
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main. See Miller’s Ph^osopkumma (Oxf. tSJi), and HOofstede 
de Groot, Basilides (Ger. transl. 1868). 

Ba4B^iliak {Basiliscus), a genus of lisards bdonging to the family 
Jguanida^ and inhabiting 
tropical America. It wants 
the comb-like back ridge of 
the true iguanas, but is pro- 
vided with a broad dorsal 
membrane, which is con- 
tinued to form a broader 
fold on the tail, and is sup- 
ported by the spines of- the 
i dorsal and caudal verte- 
bra;. The ‘ dewlap ’ of the Baalliik. 

iguanas is also ab.sent, and the pores 011 the inner sttriaces 
of the thighs, seen in the iguanas, arc also wanting. The top of 
the head is provided with a membranous sac, which can be 
dilated by the admission of air. In habits, the basilisks are 
adapted' for swimming, and for on arboreal life. The teeth 
are attached to the inner surface of the jawbone. The common 
B. {B» Antisicanus) is a familiar species, and attains an average 
length of 2J feet. 

Basilisk, from the Greek hasiliskos^ diminutive of hasiUus^ a 
king, was a fabulous creature of whom ancient and mediaeval 
writers relate many wonders. It was found in the deserts of 
Africa. Pliny describes it as a serpent, and says that all other 
serpents fled at its approach ; hence its name, rendered in the 
Vulgate regiduSy while in the authorised version of the Old Tes- 
tament the original tsipkoni is translated sometimes adder and 
sometimes cockatrice. Its breath scorched up all vegetation, and 
broke stones in pieces ; at its touch the flesh fell from the 
bones of animals, and its glance destroyed life. Many species 
had marks on the head which were supposed to resemble a 
crown. If a man on horseback killed one of them with a S]^ar, 
the poison would run up the weajion, and kill not only the riden 
but the horse. In the middle ages it was generally represented 
as a lizard with eight feet. It is identified by many with the 
cockatrice, which was believed to be produced from an egg laid 
by an old cock, and hatched by a toad. 

Ba'sin, in geology, the depressed surfaces seen in rock strata, 
which may be produced by subterranean movements, by the solu- 
tion and removal of undci lying rocks, or by the action of glacier 
ice. Busins may be occupied by lakes, or may be filled up by for- 
mations of a more recent date — as in tJie London B., which is 
occupied by clays and sands. — B. is also a terra used in geography 
to denote the entire region drained by a river and its tributaries, 
or the space l>etween two watersheds. Thus the B. of the Ganges 
is the area between the Himalayas on the N . and the Vindhya 
range on the S. We also speak of the B. of a lake or sea. Thus 
the B. of the Mediterranean includes all the regions in Europe, ' 
Africa, and Asia, the waters of which flow into that sea. 

Ba'singstoke, an old market-town of Hampshire, 27 miles 
N.E, of Southampton, and 46 W.S.W. of London by road, and 
48 by railway. It stands at the junction of four railways, and 
of five important roads, is ; Iso connected with London by two 
canals, and lias an active trade in corn, coal, malt, and timber. 

In 1645 Cromwell stormed and burned to the ground Basing 
House, the castle of the Marquis of Winchester, after a defence 
of over two years. Near B. is an ancient camp, in the form of 
an embankment 1100 yards in circuit. B. is the election-town 
for the N. division of tlie county. Pop. (1871) 5574 * 

Bask'erville, John, well 4 mown for his services to t3rpo- 
graphy, was born at Wolverly, Worcestershire, in 1706. In 
1745 he engaged in japanning, into which art he introduced 
improvements that became to him a source of considerable 
wealth ; later, he turned his inventive talents to printing, and 
succeeded, by cutting improved type, &c., in raising the art 
to higher perfection than it had ever attained in this country. 
His editions of a number of the classics, Bible, &c, are now 
very valuable as specimens of typography. B. was employed to 
print by the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. lie died at 
Birmingham, January 8, 1775 * 

* Baslcet, a kind of domestic utexisU made of interwoven osiers 
or willows, rushes, twl^s, grasses, or other flexible materials. 
The art of B. -making was probably one of the earliest arts 
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practised by man, and at all limes in the world's histoiy un* | 
civilised nations have excelled in the art. Fragments of inter- 
woven mats or other articles have been recovered from the 
prehistoric Swiss lake-dwellings ; classical authors tell us that 
tlie B.-work of the ancient Britons was esteemed by the 
Komans; and natives of S. America at the present day construct 
vessels so closely woven as to hold water. Tlie split -bamboo 
work of the Japwese displays great taste and elegance of design, 
and the minute wicker-work which occasionally encases their 
eggshell porcelain is unique. The most common materials for 
B.-mahing are osiers, which are extensively cultivated in the 
fenny districts, and along the river-banks of England. Those 
of the Thames and the Cam are mo&*l valued. B.-work is a 
coarse kind of weaving, in which the warp is represented by 
the stout osiers, designed as main-ribs for the structure, and the 
woof by the interwoven or wattled part. l‘'rom the simplicity of 
the operations, the art is easily acquired, and is therefore well 
adapted as an emplo3nncnt for the industrious blind. 

the name of a French Protestant familj^. several 
members of which reached distinction in law, divinity, and 
general literature. — i. B^amin B. (born 15^, died 1652), 

, a theologian, whose treatise De rJSgiise (1612) was valued by 
his contemporaries. — 2. Henri B. du Franquesnay, juris- 
consult, youngest son of Benjamin (born 1615, died 1695), was 
one of the most eloquent and able advocates in the Parliament of 
Normandy, and, like his brother, was held in great esteem both 
by Catholics and Protestants. Among his writings are Coutumes 
till Pays et Duehi dt Normandie 1681, 1694), and “JraitS 

des Hypothiqtus (1687, 1724).— 3. Jacques B. de Boauval, 
eldest son of the foregoing, and the most brilliant and accom- 
plished of the family, was born at Rouen, 8th August if»53, 
studied theology at Saurniir, Geneva, and Sedan, and was or- 
dained to the ministry at his native town in 1676. In 16S5, on 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, he lell i^'rance and .settled 
in Holland, first at Rotterdam, and aftervaals at the Uagiic, 
where he became minister of the Walloon Church, tie also look 
an active part in state affairs, and gave himself to the ^nllivaliou 
of literature. lie was largely ihatnimonlul in piomoting the 
alliance between England, h^ranco, and il\e Slates-Gencnd in 
1717. He died 22d December 1 723. Of his ntnncrouh writings, 
we can only mention La Communion Sainte (Rotterd. i6?<8b 
admired by Catholics as well as by Protestants ; Histotre de 
(Rotterd. 1699); LJistoire des Juifs (Rotterd. 1706); 
Dissertation historique sur les Duels el les Ot dres de Ckemlerte 
(Amsterd. 1720), a work full of curious erudition. — 4. Henri 
B. de Beauval, brother of Jacques, born at Rouen, 7th August 
1656, was practising as an advocate there wlicii the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes forced him also to seek an asylum in I 
Holland, where he died, 19th March 1710. He is the author of 
Tolerance des Religions (1684), Iltstoire des Ouvrages ties Savants 
(£^7), and Dictimnaire Universel (1701). — 5. Samuel B. de 
nottemanville, grandson of Benjamin (born 1638, died at 
Zutphen, 1721), wrote, among other works, Annales politico- 
ecclesiastiei Annorum 64$ a Casare Augus/o usque ad Phocam 
(Rotterd. 1706), and De Rebus sacris et ecclesiasticts Exercitatmtes 
kistorico-criticcB. 

BaBOOhea' (a corruntiou of Basilica^ the palace of the king), 
a corporation of law-clerks connected with Ine procureurs who 
attended the Parliament of Paris after it had ceased to be tlic 
King's Council Created by Phili]i the Fair about 1303, the B. 
had man^ privileges : a king, wearing a cap like thai of the 1 
French king, a blue and yellow standard, many officers, a legal 
jurisdiction in disputes of members, a right to issue currency, 
the curious right of * plantation u’arbre,’ &c. Every July they 
held a grand review, followed by a dramatic representation. 
Tills last was a species of morality, farce, or half-way be- 
tween the Religious Mysteries (played by the Brotherhood of the 
Passion), and the Feasts of Fools, and the modem drama. The B. 
began with abstract moralities, in which the character had names, 
sucii as Honie-de'dire-seS'Pkhh, Espkance-de-longue-vie, &c. 
They soon^ introduced allusions to pa.ssing events, and being 
Ibuiid politically troublesome in the early disputes of the 15th 
«*, these farces or satires weie suppressed till the reign of Louis 
who licensed their petformance in the grand saloon of 
' the FbUs. ^ ITicy were again suppressed in 1540, but it is said* 
the Bk received about the same tipie h royal grant of the Pre- 
aox^era* Vmfpeat Patelin^ although sometimes described os 


a sotie of the Eftfans saHs Soueit was probably a &voarite iaree 
of the B. The B. undoubtedly represent an oxigitml itnd fertile 
tendency of the Frendi mind, which did not get firir play uader 
the Romance. 

Basque IProvinoes (Span. Las Pnnnncias Vasepngadas ; 
Basque, Eusealeria), the name generally ^ven to the united pro- 
vinces of Alva, Biscay, and Gmpuzcoa, in Spain, situated at the 
S. W. comer of the Pyrenees, and stretching W, along the Bay 
of Biscay. Total area, some 3(xx> sq. miles; pop. (1870) 471,989. 
The country is generally mountainous, but is intersected by many 
small rivers, and has numerous well-cultivated plains and valleys. 
It presents a higlily picturesque mingling of the pastoral and 
higliland, a look of verdurous wealth being given to the land- 
scape by the oak, beech, and chestnut forests which clothe the^ 
elevated slopes. Agriculture is still in a primitive state, and the 
soil is not ricli. All the farms are small — ^the proprietor, his wife, 
and family being frequently thte only labourers. Among the 
products ore wheat, barley, mai;Ee, flax, hemp, fruit, and a 
miserable wine called S:hacoli' (Arab, chacalet, weakness), of 
which the Basques alone are fond. Com only ripens in the more 
favourable regions. The hills are rich in iron, copper, and tin, 
and also in marble, ponihyry, anrl jospar. Besides farming, the 
cliief occupations are commerce, fishing, iron-working of a rude 
kind, and smuggling. The Basques, or PluscaUlunac, as they 
call themselves, make bad regular soldiers, Injt arc celebrati cl 
for their obstinate valoiir in guerilla warfare. They form the 
backbone of the Carlist party, and it is amidst tlicir rugged 
fastnesses that the civil war which has long distracted Spain still 
(1875) lingers on. Long independent, they voluntarily submitted 
to the kings of Castile in the 13th c., hut reserved many rights 
(fueros), p) vUeges, and immunities, which they retain to the pre- 
sent day ; in, exemption from the salt and tobacco monopolies, 
from conscription, d'c. 

'rhe B. P. represent th': Cantabria nf the ancients, and, like our 
WuU-.., “'•nn a corner of Ihe land from which no power has been 
r.hle to dislodge the aboriginal inliabitants, who still preserve the 
marks o** a distinct nationality it] their govemmeitt, language, 
inuimerb, &d costume. Their origin is .still a disputed quesliou, 
hul vholai.s generally favour tljc* opinion that they are the de.sceu- 
dunls of the old Iberiy who occupied the whole of the peninsula 
b('fi>re the imniigralion of the Celts, and that they belong to a 
.Slock or family of imtions Wiio peopled Europe before the 
;* iverit of the Aiy'aii races. (See Aryan.) Their language 
{Euscara or Fiqtie^a) shows no tiace of connection with any 
Aryan tongue, and is probably Turanian. Four dialects are 
in use, but their literature is unimportant, consisting chiefly of 
proverbs, songs, and popular plays on political and historical 
subjects. See the Grammars of the Basque iMngttage by Blani 
(1854) and Lardizabal (1856), the Lexikon by Chalio (1856), 
Huniboldt’.s litttersuchungen fiber die Vrbewohner IJispattiens 
(1821), Mahn's Denknuiler der Bask Spraehe (1857), and the 
works of Mich cl (1857), Blade (1869), and Garat (1869). 

Bas-Brelief^ (Ital. basso-rilievo, low relief). Figures which 
project only in a slight degree from the ground on which they 
are sculptured receive this aitpellation, in contradistinction to 
those of middle and high relief. See Alto-Rilievo. 

Bass, or Base, in music, is, whether played or sung, the lowest 
‘part' — the one which fomis the foundation of the harmony. 
Among stringed instruments the B. part is taken by the violonceili 
and double basses ; among reeds, by the bassoons and contra-bas- 
soons ; among brass instruments, by tlie opbiclcide, bass trombone, 
Immbardon, &c. Among voices, tliat which sinjgs the B. part is 
called the B. : it is the lowest xnale voice, and its compass is in 


ordinary cases 1 


all these notes being dies! notes. 


Bass'a, Great, a port of the Liberian Republic, Upper Guinea, 
Africa, with a considerable export trade in pepper, coffee, cotton, 
and cocoa. 'Ihe vicinity is rich in tropical fruits, such as lemons, 
bananas, and oranges. Fop. about 5000. — ^Xdttle B., 20 miles 
N.W., is a maritime village of some size. ,, 

Bcussa'xio, a town in the province of Vicenza, N. Italy, on the; 
Brenta, 40 miles N.W. of Venice, with large silk and straw-hat 
manufactures, and a trade in wine, olives, and leather. It WM 
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tills scenft of a victcMry of Bonaparte oyer the Austrians, under 
Wusemaer^ September 8,1796 ; and near it other battles took 
pla^ 6th Kovemb^ 1796, izth November 1801, 5th November 
tSo'j, and 3)rst October 1813. The French statesman Maret 
was nmde Due de Bassano in i8zj. Fop. 12,207. 

SttMa'no, Giacomo da Ponte, an Italian painter, bom at 
Bassano, Kio, pursued his art in Venice, iaspired by the master- 
pieces of Ijtiaji, Parmegiano, and Tintoretto ; retired to Bassano 
im the death of his father, and died there in 1592. His Samson 
DeUroying tkt Philistines is, in parts, said to be not unworthy 
of Michael Angelo ; and his Nativity and Flight into Bgypt^ in 
the style of Titian, compare not unfavourably with that master. 
After retiring from Venice, B. took to painting landscape, with 
animals an^gures, and achieved great success in that depart- 
ment of art He also painted many portraits of famous contem- 
poraries— among them Tasso and Arioslo. His two eldest sons, 
^Francesco (bom 1541, died 1591), and Leandro (horn 1560, 
died 1623), were also original artists of merit ; the two younger, 
Giambattista (died 1613) and Girolamo (died 1622), were chiefly 
noted for their skill as copyists. 

Basse, or Sea-Dace {Labrax\ a genus of Teleostean fishes 
included in the Perch family {Percida), The genus is repre- 
sented by the B. or sca-perch {L. lupus)^ which is found chiefly 
on the southern coasts of Britain and in the Mediterranean. 
iUlied species — such os the striped B. of the United States 
(A. lineatus) — occur in American wateis, and also in the Medi- 
terranean Sea. The body of the common B. is elongated and 
perch-like, and measures usually from 12 to 18 inclie.s ni length ; 
but may matly exceed these ilimensions, and may weigh 15 or 
16 lbs. There are two d<»rsal fins. Teeth are borne ui»on the 
jaws, vomer, palate, and tongue. 'I'he gill-cover icnniualc.h in 
two spines. This fish is valued as an article of food. ''J hc 
stone B. {Polyprion cernium) occurs in ilie S. Allantic, in the 
Mediterranean Sea, and on the coast‘d of Amerjea. but i^ roe 
on pie British coasts. The don-al fui is single, b.5 f 

being spinous. This latter specie.s feeds upon haiiiatits uw 
other Crustacea. 

BBrSBCin^ the chief town ot the district of the i'Mue nrmc, 
province of Pegu, Britislv Ihiiiuah, ou the left bank of ih'- nve 
lb, 75 miles from its mouth, with ti ]»op. (1870) i 
Identilied with the the gei»giaj»lici' Ptokiny, L’ 

an important place under a .succei'.sion of native rulci». < >n rh<, 
right bank of tlie river are the shipjiing vvavehoiises jul 
mills for husking rice. The neighbouiing^dain k rwn widv 
mins of pagodas, monasleries, and colossal images ol Buridha. 
In 1876-77 the exports were valued at 503,000; the imports at 
;f44,ooo. The B. district 1 ms an area of O517 .sq, miles; j>oi». 
(1S76) 302,858. Rice is the principal product <>1 the district, 
which comprises most of the lower dclia of the Trraw.addy. 
Another B., in the presulency of Bombay, 28 inile.s N. of Bom- 
bay, and 5 miles from the station of , the same name on the 
Bombay and Baroda Railway, was once an important city and 
fortress. A treaty was signed at B., December 31, 1802, by 
which the Peishwa, the head of the Mahratta pow'er, received 
an English force into his dominions, and prepared the way lor 
* his subsequent overthrow. Pop. (1872) 4003. 

BaSA'es, two groups of rocky isleU, known as the Great and 
the XiittJLe B., S.li. of Ceylon ; the former in lal. 6® S' N., long. 
8i* 30' E. ; and the latter in lat, 6® 20' N., long. Vf 59 ' 
with a laige gi’anite lighthouse, erected in 1875. 

BasM-Twxre (Fr. Mowland'), the capital of the English 
island of St Kitt's in the W. Indie.s, was founded in 1623, and 
has a good trade. The district wms named B.-T. by the French, 
from its bftaB the lower portion of the island, the portion occu- 
pied by the French till 1713. Pop. of town 7000. — ^B.-T. is 
also the name of the capital of Giiadaloiipe. on the S.K. coast 
of the island. It is a handsome town, with a pop. of 15,000. 

BSMet Horn di iasetto), an old .re ed in.strument veiy 
similar to the clarionet in quality and compass. 

' Bam'ia, a genus of tropical trees of the" order Sapotacca. 
, They have pulpy fruits, which enclose three or four seeda con- 
p tahiine a fatty oil. The shea butter-tree mentioned by Mungo 
Baik has been Deferred, as S, Parkn, by some authors to this 


genus. The Indian butier«tree (S. hutyracea) yields a useful 
Urdaceous oil, which keeps sweet for a great length of time 
Some species are important timber«trees, and others 3rield, in 
addition to their valuable oil, alcohol and medicinal products. 

BasB'oinpierre, Frangoia de, a French marshal, diploma- 
tist, and author, was bom at the chateau of Harouel, in Lor- 
raine, I2lh April 1579. A favourite at the court of Henry 
IV., he was appointed by the queen-mother (Marie de M6dicis) 
Col .-Gen. of the Swiss Guards, and fought bravely in the early 
Ilu^ieuot wars of l.ouis XIII. Luynes sent him on embassies 
to Spain and Switzerland ; and Richelieu sent him to Enjgland 
to adjust the disjjute alxuit the dismissal of Queen Henrietta’s 
household. B., who had become a marshal of France in 1622, 
was present at the siege of Rochelle ; but in consequence of his 
attachment to the Guises, Richelieu, in (631, threw him into the 
Bastile, where he remained for twelve years writing li\& M^ioites 
^Cologne, 2 vol.s. 1665 ; Amst. 4 vols. 1723), which are valuable 
pieces of history for the period, 1598-1631. B. died lath Octo- 
ber 164^ He also wrote an account of his embassies (Cologne, 
1661). His Notes^ wiitten in prison on a copy of the Lives of 
Henry IV. and Louis XIII., are bold and biitcr. They were 
published at Paris in 1665. See M. de Puymaigre’s Kftr de^ £, 
(1848). B. was brave and witty, but also licentious, and a fop. 

Bassoon' (Ital. fa^o/to), i.s a reed iiKstniment, the bass instru- 
ment of the Oboe ((|. v.) family. It is made of wood, and furnished 
with holes and keys in the usual way. A small S-shaped brass 
tube IS fitted to i*. nan ovvest end, and to the end of this a wooden 
reed is fixed, wiiith i'l held in the performer’s mouth. The com- 
pass of the Ik is about three octaves down from middle-line Bl>, 
Its natuial kcv. as commonly us^d, is !'»{;», bat several varieties of 
the insirumcTil 'lie in -Mstence, chiefly used in miliiary bands. 

Bobs ora. >» Basra nrnv BuBBOrah (Semitic, ‘fortress*), 
al?o m old wr.l'.r-i Balsoroh, a town and river-port in the 
vii.ay^'i ot Bat’/iad, Turkey, on the W. bank of the Shat- 

el-Aiab, foinicd by th« junction of the Tigris and the Euphrates, 

I -Aiul aixnit 70 mih',^ lom the Persian Gulf. It is a filthy and 
S unlicalthy U wii, ana nio.st of the houses arc built of sun-dried 
‘ Hay, in some faceii with burnt bricks. In the middle 

<h-_ . IC h'.'d a po)» of 150,000, w’hicli in 1824 had 

•‘i> ' ort,oc.o • 'ificr the pf:.^!jlence and inundations of 1831,10 
o|< r \ p-'sf ilcm-e of 1838, lo 12,000 ;,and (according 
. rc !jk»ni; •' ' under 5(xxx cliicfly Arabs and Persians. 

'I’hc ijcKjhbomhf o.i h ir.iiin'. illy one of the most fertile regions 
ill the world, jiid v/'lh a liUle cultivation W'ould yield abun- 
iiancc of the mo'-.t various fruits ; but the misiule of the Turk is 
niinous lo tlic land, and the date-palm is almos' the only pro- 
duct of tin; region which is cxiiorted. ‘Tlic dat* -groves* (Con- 
sular Report, 1874) ‘arc of great extent and value : they fonn 
an almost unbroken line, from i to 3 miles in depth, along both 
bauLs of the Euphr-ates and Shat- cl- A tab, from Medinah to the 
sea (f.c., fin mou* than 140 miles).* In 1873 the yield amounted 
Ut 35,754 tons. The fruit is sent lo the ports of the Indian 
seny, and f hence transhipped to Europe. There is also a con- 
suleiablu trade with India in horses, and caravans ply between 
B, and ihc interior of Asiatic '^‘urkey. At the time of the date- 
harvest, when all .sorts of craft from the coasts of Arabia and 
Persia come to B., there i.s a short stir of life about the town, 
in 1862 the English Tigris and Euiihrates Steam Navigation 
Company put on a steamer to run regularly between B. and Bom- 
bay, and in 1864 a telegraph wire connected B. with Karachi in 
India. According to the Consular Reports cf 1874, the British 
and Britisli-Indian shipping entered at the B. custom-house (for 
187 ;) was 1 18 ships of 35,208 Ions. The chief imports are coals 
and piece-goods irom England, tobacco from Persia, and coffee, 
sugar, peiqier, and wood from India. 

B. was founded in 636 by the Calif Omar to cut off the Per- 
sians from the sea, and to obtain the command of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and rose into great importance as the emporium of 
Indian and Araliic wares for the califate of Bar^ad, and as a 
seat of early Moslem poetry and scholarship, in the zoth c. 
Ibn-Risna instituted here one of the first leaitied academies of 
the middle ages, and in the 12 th c. it contained jooo mosques. 
Next to Bagdad it plays the most important part in the Arabian 
Nighti Entertamments. In Z638 it fell into the hands of the 
Turks, and though it has frequently changed masters since, it 
has finallY remained in their possession. A great wall, 94 miles 
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fai langthf has been built on the side nearest the deseiti to g[uaxd 
the town i^gainst the incursions of Arab robbers. 

Bati'o-Bilie'vo. See Bas-Kxlief. 

Bam Book, a sin^lar islet, some 2 miles off the Hadding- 
tonidiize coast, near the entrance to the Firth of Forth. It is 
precipitous and nearly circular, being about a mile in circum- 
ference, and 3 $o feet high on the N.E. side, shelving down to 
the water on the S.W., where alone it is accessible, and where it 
was fortified at some uncertain date. The rock is of fine granu- 
lar greenstone, is traversed from N.W. to S.E. by an immense 
cavern, visible at low tide, and is the resort of vast numbers of 
aquatic birds, including annually, it is estimated, some 15,000 
4BOJ^ geese. The Bass now belongs to the descendants of .Sir 
Hew Daliymple, and is rented by a keeper, so called. According 
to vague tradition, it was tenanted by St Baldred in the 7th c. ; 
but the first authentic incident in its history seems to be ^hat it 
was the refuge of the son of Robert III., afterwards James I. of 
Scotland, prior to his English captivity of nineteen years. It 
was visitea by James VI. in 1581, on wriich occasion * Lauder of 
the Bass * stoutly refused to give up his property to the state. 
In 1651 the Church of Scotland Registers were deposited here 
in dread of Cromwell, to whom, however, they were surrendered 
in the following year. Chailes II. acquired the Bass for ;£4O0O 
in 1671, and it was subsequently used as a prison during the 
persecution of the Covenanters. It was afterwards seized by a 
chivalrous band of twenty-four Jacobites, who defended it with 
courage and pertinacity (1691-94) as the last stronghold in Britain 
of the Stuart cause. Its fortifications were razed by order of 
William III. in 1701. See B, &c., by Hugh Miller, Dr 
Thomas M*Cric, Rev. James Anderson, and Professors Balfour 
and Fleming (Edinb. 1848). 

BaM Btrait separates Tasmania from Australia. It runs 
E. and W., and is about 200 miles wide. Its centre may be said 
to be at the intersection of the parallel of 40** S. and meridian of 
146* £. It contains many islands, the chief being King, Flinders, 
Cape Barren, and Clarke islands. The strait bears the name of 
its discoverer, Mr Bass, surgeon of H.M.S. Reliance, After an 
unsuccessful attempt to reach it in a whaleboat from Sydney, 
Bass obtained a sloop of 25 tons from Governor King of New 
South Wales, and in this vessel he not only discovered the strait 
<1798), but circumnavigated Tasmania. He was accompanied 
in this voyage by Flinders, but to Bass himself the credit of 
discovering uie strait entirely belongs. Bass Strait is now an 
important ocean thoroughfare. 

Bast, the fibrous inner bark or liber of plants. Although, 
strictly speaking, many of the most important fibres of commerce, 
such as flax and jute, are the products of B. or liber, the tcnii 
is generally restricted to a few substances which retain much of 
their original bark structure in their industrial employment. 
Russian B.^ which is very largely eniployed by gardeners and 
for packing furniture, &c., is prepared from the bark of the 
lime-tree Europaa\ the B. being tom into strips and 

vexy coarsely woven. The * tapa ’ cloth of the South Sea Islands 
is the B. of a tree (BremssoneHa papyrifera\ and this forms the 
chief paper-making material of the Chinese and Japanese. 
From the B. of the satk-tree {Antraris saceidora) the Hindoos 
and Singhalese prepare useful bags by beating the bark till it is 
loosenca from a portion of the stem, which is then cut out, and 
a plug of wood attached to the bark is left at the lower ex- 
tramity to form the bottom. In the W. Indies children’s caps 
and small articles of dress are made from the inner bark of 
Lagetta linlearia, the fibres of which interlace so closely that 
the material has a very lace-like aspect. In Brazil the papery 
inner bark of the huge monkey-pot tree (l^ythis ollaria) is 
used for wrapping dp cigarettes ; and under the name of Cuba 
B., the same part of PariHum datum is emfiloyed for tying up 
ci^rs. So-^Ued B. brushes are made from the fibre of the 
leaf-stalk of the Piacaba palm {Attalea excelsa), 

Baa'tard and Bas'tardy. By the law of England a child 
is a B. who is not bom in wedlock or within natural time after 
its d^erminatioii. But if the child be begotten while the parents 
, are single, and they marry before its birtli, the child is legitimate. 
Again, Ihbugh the usual course of gestation is nine months, the 
law is not strict on this point. Sec Pregnancy ; Gestation, 
REOArnmNO. 
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llie Intimacy or illegitilnacy of the child of a mairied women 
living in adultery is a question of evidence for a jury to deter* 
mine. Legitimacy is generally presumed uhlest it be shown t6 
be phyrically impossible that tae^usband of the woman •on be 
the father of the diild. But access' of the husband is hot conclu- 
sive of legitimacy ; and in the Banbury case, thotigh access Was 
clearly proved, the House of Lords dedded that concealment of 
birth of the child by the mother from her husband was enough 
to prove an adulterous issue. See Filiation. 

A B. has no rights but what he acquires ; being in the eye of 
the law the son of nobody, he cannot be heir to any one^ nor 
have heirs but of his own body. The law iCf England Is especi- 
ally harsh as regards bastards. Not only does it not allow a child 
born out of wedlock to be made legitimate by the subsequent 
marriage of its parents, but it has even been dedded that when 
a child is so born in a foreign country, and so made legitimate 
according to the law of that country, it is still illegitmiate in 
England, and subject to all the disabilities of iUegitSnacy. A 
B. may make an effective will, but if he die intestate, his succes- 1 
sion fsdls to the crown. ' It is usual, however, for the crown to 
transfer its right to the nearest relative or relatives of the de- 
ceased B. In Scotland the law allows the legitimation of a B. 
by the marriage of its parents at any time. In both countries 
the widow of a B. is entitled to the same legal rights as if her 
husband had been legitimate. See Legitimation. 

Bastard Bignd, in English law, is an eldest son, illegiti- 
mate, whose father and mother have been married subsequent to 
his birth, and have had other children. 

Bas'tardy, Beclar'ator of, in the law of Scotland, is the 
legal procedure by whicli the crown’s donatory or donee asks 
to have it declared that the lands or effects of a deceased 
bastard belong to him, in virtue of a gift from the crown. The 
defender called in the action is the person who, had the 
bastard been a lawful child, would have succeeded to him. 

A D. of B. seems also to be competent during the life of 
a bastard to any one who has a good title and interest to prove 
the bastardy. (See under Action, Action of Declarator,) In 
England, the same objects may now be effected under the 
Leg! I J!|tcy Declaration Act, 1858. 

Bas'tardy, Gift of. In Scotland the G. of B. conveys power 
to Institute a Declarator of Bastardy (q. v.), which is necessary 
to entitle the donee of the crown to the gift. 

Basti'a, a fortres., and seaport in the N.E. of Corsica, once 
tlic capital of tlie island, and still more important than the 
present capital, Ajaccio. A singular rock, resembling a lion 
couchant, and called by the natives ‘11 Leone,' lies at tlie 
mouth of the harbour, which is defended by a mole. The 
chief Corsican courts sit at B. There are manufactures of leather 
and soap, and wine, oil, and figs are exported. B. has regular 
steamboat communication with Ajaccio and Marseille. The 
to\^m was founded by the Genoese Lomellino in 1380. The 
language spoken is Italian, but French is generally understood, 
Coi'sica having come into the possession of the Frendi in 1768, 
Pop. about 20,000. 

Bas'tiat, Fre'de'ric, one of the most brilliant, if not most 
profound,' of political economists, was bom at i^yonne, 29th 
June 1801. He became, like his father and uncles, a merchant, 
and in his leisure hours studied political economy. Aii article 
of his on English and French tariffs, in the Journal des Acono^ 
misteSf showed him to be opposed to protection in trade. He 
subsequently became the friend and ally of Cobden and the 
English free-traders, whose speeches he translated into French. 
At the same time he opposed Pnidhon and the Socialists. He 
died of pulmonary disease at Rome, i^th DccembeyiS^. B.'s 
works, one of which, the Harmonies EconomiquS^ has been 
translated into English (Ix>nd. Murray, i860) by D. P« J. Stir- 
ling, are written in an epigrammatic and sarcastic style, and are 
eminently readable. The best-known besides the one mendoned 
are Sophismes konomiques (1846) ; Propricti et Loif JusHa et 
Eraterniil {i^^) \ Protectionisme et Communisme % Poise 
et Libert^ ou le budget Republicain (1849). second editkm 
of his (Euvres Computes^ in 7 vois., appeared in 1865. 

Baetide', Julea, a French pub)icist> was bom at Paris, 
November 22, iSoo. He was one of the first memben Of the; 
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Pmcb CiiybQAari» md fought gallantly in the involution of July 
aiker .vhidi he became conspicuous as a writer against I 
the Orieaas dynasty. In 1832 he obtained the command of 
a lei^n of artiUeiyi took part in the insufreetton of June 5th, 
for whieh he was condemned to death, but managed to escape to 
X/mdoa, whencd he returned pardoned in eighteen months. He 
afterwards established Hie Naiionat and the Revue NfUionale^ 
special organs of republicanism, and at the revolution of 1848, 
held the office of Foreign Minister from May to December of 
that year. He contributed to M. Buchcz*s JOHistoire parlia- 
nuntaire fie la Revolution Franfatse (5 vols. 1845-47), and has 
published Z* Education publique en France (1847), VHistoire de 
lAssentbUe Ugislative <ist vol. 1847), La Rl^blique Franfatse 
et P Italic en 1848 (Bnis. 1858), Guerres dr Religian en France 
(2 vols. 1859, 3d ed. 1868). He has been one of the editors 
of the Revue de Paris. 

Bastille', also Bastide (Old Fr. basHr, to build). In the 
13th» 14th, and 15th centuries this word was used to denote a 
camp surrounded by an enclosure of some kind, which gave it 
the character of a fortified work, having some resemblance to a 
redoubt. The name was also given to any strong castle con- 
structed in masonry, and has acquired historical celebrity in con- 
nection with the work built during the reigns of Charles V. and 
VI. for the defence of Paris. Before their time the approach 
to the city, on the site now occupied by the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine, was defended only by two isolated towers. Hugues 
Aubriot, provost of the merchants, conceived the idea of erect- 
ing a fortress at this point. The works, begun in 1369, were 
finished in 1383, but additions were made at a later period. 
Daring the civil wars in France, the contending parties often 
strove for the posse.'^sion of a stronghold that commanded the 
capital. From the first the B. was used as a state-prison. It is 
even said that Aubriot himself was its first inmate. In its later 
form it had eight towers of five stories each, the rooms in w'hich 
had no fireplaces. Larger apartments with fireplaces were con- 
structed in the walls connect iiig.the towers, and were assigned to 
prisoners of importance. The prisoners were first conducted to 
the governor, to whom the police delivered the lettre de cachet 
authorising their imprisonment. There was accommodation for 
about eighty prisoners. 'Phe capture of the B. by the Parisian 
mob, 14th July, was the beginning of the French Revolution. 
Even the courtiers of the king recognised this. When the news 
was brought to Louis, he said, *Mais c*est une revolt.* ‘Sire,’ 
answered the Duke of Liancourt, ‘ e’est ime revolution.* Its de- 
molition was decreed on the 16th, and with the materials the 
bridge of I^uis XVI. was constructed. Not a vestige of the B. 
exists, but its site is marked by a column in the Place de la B. It . 
has, however, occasioned a good deal of more or less interesting I 
literature. See Linguet’s Memoires sur la B, (Lond. 1873) ; Re^ I 
marqms historiques et anecdotes sur le Ckdteau de la B, (Par. 1789) ; 
La a. divoilk (Par. 1789) ; Bojanowski’s Frsiw mnng der B. 
(1865) ; and Ravaisson’s Archives de la B. (7 vols. 1866-75). 

Bastina'do (from the Sp, basronado, the same as the bas» 
tonnade, from baston^ now bdton^ a cudgel or stick), a Turkish 
and Chinese mode of punishment, in which the culprit is beaten 
on the soles of the feet with a baton or cudgel. 

Baa'tion (Old Fr. bastir^ to build), in fortification, is a part of 
the main enclosure or defensive works of a fortified town or other 
position to be defended. It is a species of low, broad tower, 
and the rampart by which it is formed is disposed on four sides 
of a pentagon, two of which, technically called the faces^ are the 
outermost, and meet in an angle, while the other two, termed the 
fanks^ connectlhe opposite extremities of the faces with the cur- 



towards fne interior, and is called the ^orge. The B. is mainly 
a mound of earth, capable of supporting heavy ordnance, and 
lesisting the fira of the assailant ; but it is faced and strengthened, 
where the milituy engineer thinks needful, with stone or brick. 
When the interior of a B. is filled to the top with earth, rubble, 
or other materials, it is technically called solid: it is a hollow B. 
when its floor is level with the town. The detached B., or 
bmettCg was devised by Vauban to enable the besieged to hold 
out after the main bastions were taken. 

Baouto Land. Sec Kaffkarm. 


Bat, the name given to the meml^rs of the Mammalian 
ox^ex Cheiroptera (* hand-winged^), the ^tinguiriiing characteri 
of which group con- — 
sist in the eloDf,atlon 
of the fore-limbs, 
and in the develop- 
ment of the digits of 
those limbs, which, 
with the exception 
of the thumb, arc 
remarkably long, : 
and serve to support ’ 
a patagium^ or Hy- 
ingmembrane. This 
membrane, besides 
stretching between 
the greatly elon- 

pled fingers, ex. ^ 

tends also along the 

sides q[ the body, between the fore and hind limbs, and in many 
instances between the hind-limbs and tail. The other charac- 
ters which distinguish the Cheiroptera are included in the pos- 
session of one or two pairs of mammary glands borne on the 
breast. The third, fourth, and hftli fingers are destitute of 
nails, the second digit generally wanting a nail also. The 
thumbs are always provided with hooked, claw-like nails, by 
means of which these creatures suspend themselves from the 
walls of their habitations. The bats are most active in flight, 
the patagium serving as wing-like organs, aided by the exten- 
sion of the fore-limbs. They process awkwardly on the 
ground. When on the ground, the thigh-bones, from their posi- 
tion, are twisted backwards and upwards, the knee having the 
same position, and the toes being disposed outwards and slightly 
backwards ; the fingers are also bent upon the palms of the 
hands, the wing-membrane being folded upon the sides of the 
body, the thumbs alone being extended. As thus placed on the 
ground, the bats move with a shuffling, interrupted gait, by 
pushing themselves from behind with the hind-limbs, and pulling 
themselves forward with the thumb-claws. Besides suspending 
themselves by the thumbs, the bats also attach themselves by 
the claws or nails of the feet, and thus hang head-downwards, 
with the wing-membrane folded over tlie front portion of the 
body. The hind-feet usually possess five toes, which are all of 
proportional length, and are provided with strong hooked nails. 
The patagium is generally destitute of hairs on both sides, and 
is of leatliery consistence. The body itself is covered by a light, 
delicate fur. In the structure and disposition of the skeleton, 
the bats do not present many further peculiarities than those 
included in Uic elongation of the fingers. Tim n',:ck vertebrae are 
large in proportion to the other spinal segments. The ribs are 
also large, and the chest is capacious. The breast-bone possesses 
a keel-like crest or ridge, to which the muscles moving the wing- 
like fore-limbs are attached. The collar-bones are strong. Tlie 
ulna is most frequently of rudimentary description, the radius 
forming the chief bone of the fore-arm. The pelvic-bones are 
long and narrow, and are not united in front at the pubis — a 
disposition of parts also seen in Insectivora. I'he jt^a, or 
smaller bone of the leg, like the ulna of the fore-arm, is rudi- 
mentary. A special bone, known as the calcar^ exists to the 
inner side of the ankle-joint, and supports the wing-membrane. 
None of the bones are filled with air as in birds. Three 
kinds of teeth — incisors, canines, and molars — are present. In 
those bats that eat fruit, tlie molars are luberculate ; whilst 
they are provided with sharp-pointed cusps or processes in the 
insectivorous forms. The stomach is most complex, and the 
intestine largest in the fruit-eaters. No caecum exists. The 
brain-surface is smooth, and destitute of convolution^ and the 
cerebellum, or lesser brain, is uncovered by the lobes of the cere- 
brum, or true brain. The senses of the bats are present in toler- 
able perfection. The eyes are smalL The ears are generally 
large, and these, together with the nose, may be provided with 
folds of skin, of service in increasing the intensity ctf sound, and 
in intensifying the sense of smell. The sense of touch is present 
to a high degree in the patagium. In habits, most of the bats are 
nocturnal, and sleep by day suspended in the crevices of buildings, 
in caves, or in the, recesses of trees. During winter they hybemate. 
The food varies, some forms subsisting on insects, others on fruits, 
whilst some vampire bats) have attained a notoriety from 
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their sucking the hlocd of otlier i^rtebrate animals* 

tssstes^tbe maltf are abdou^iUal, but descend into the perineum 
at the br^ing season. The uterus of the female may be homed, 
or piesent a rounded extremity. As an order of Marumals, the 
bats present n^r affinities to tne ImecHvora moles, shrews, 

Ac.), ud by most naturalists are regarded as insectivorous forms 
' modified £br an aerial life. 

The Cheiroptera ore divided into two sections. The Frugwora^ 
or fruit-eaters, represent the first of these. These forms are 
distinguished by the number of incisor teeth, which do not 
exceed four in each jaw. The nose and ears possess no foliaceous 
or leaf-like appendages The hinder part of the stomach is 
greatly elongate. With a single exception {fIypoderma\ all the 
Frugivorous bats possess nails on the second finger of the hand. 
The crowns of the molar teeth are marked by a longitudinal 
groove. These bats, sometimes termed ' fox bats * from the fox 
or dog-like shape of the head, possess elongated muzzles. The 
tail is short or wanting. Incisor and canine teeth exist in both 
jaws, and the molars are tuberculate. The Pteropida^ or fox , 
oats of the Eastern Archipelago, of which the Kalong B. {Picropus 
edulis) may be cited as an example, represent this group. This 
family includes several other genera — such as Ilypoderma, 
JTarpyj^ Ac. These bats do not refuse to cat birds, or even 
.macnmiih of smdl size. They are chiefly inhabitants of Java, 
]^meo, Australia, and Africa. They are not found in the New 
World* 

The second group of bats is the Inseciivora^ or insect-eating 
forms, whilst some suck the blood of mammalia. The second 
finger of the hand is nailless in these forms. The molar teeth 
are provided with cusps, and number more than six or less 
than four on each side of each jaw. The incisors may number 
four on each jaw, or four above and six below, but are occasion- 
ally present in less nutnl>er. 'riie nose and ears are usually 
■ provided with curious leaf-like appendages, giving to these bats a 
most singular appearance. The tail is long, and may be pre- 
befllfile. The Vespertilionida form the first family, and are re- 
presented among many others by the little Pipistrelle ( K pipu 
which forms the common British species ; by the Ixing- 
eared bat (Pleeotus auritus), distinguished by the length of the 
ears, which meet above the forehead ; and by the Noctule (K 
nochiia), which measures 6 inches in length, and alniut 1$ in 
expan.se of wing. In this family the nose has no leaf-like ap- 
pendages. The Phmo/ophidof, or horse-shoe bats, possess leaf- 
Itke nasal appendages. In other respects they resemble the 
members of Ine previous family. The greater and lesser horse- 
shoe bats of Britain {Rhittohpkus ferrum-equinum and R, hip- 
posideros) arc examples of this group. Their popular name is 
'derived from the form of the nasal appendages. The Phyllos- 
tomidee or Vampires form t!ie last family of the order. The 
ears in these latter bats are small, and the nose has foliaceous 
appendages. Tlie canine teeth are large, and four incisors exist 
in ea^ jaw. The vampires are found only in tropical America. 
The typical vampire {Phyllostoma spectrum) mea.sures about 

feet in expanse of wing. These forms suck the blood of 
birds and larger mammals — such as horses, cows, Ac. — although 
it appears they attack man only under exceptional ciraimstances. 
Darwin mentions the fac^ of a horse having been bitten, the 
bite leaving no bad eflects save a little inflammation, which socm 
disappearra. 

Tne bats are first represented as fossil organisms in the Upper 
Eocene rocks by the Vespertilio Parisiensis of the Gypseous 
series of Montmartre, in France. In Miocene, Pliocene, and 
Pleistocene rocks, other species of this genus occur.^ The 
Rhinohphida are found in cave-deposits, and the vampires occur 
in similar deposits in Brazil. 

Batan'gas, the capital of a province of the same name, stands 
on the W. coast of Luzon, the largest of the Philippines, 50 
miles S. of Manilla. It was founded in 1581, and carries on 
considerable trade. Pop. of town and province, 17,000. 

Batac^deau (diminutive of Old Fr. bastardy ^jdyke ; per- 
haps from bastir^ to build), a strong wall built across the ditch 
of a fortification, with a sluice-gate to regulate the height of the 
water on both sides of. the walk 

Bata'^taa* a genus of Dicotyledonons belonging to the natural 
CawsswlWSrov; embracW about twenty species. edulis 
the sweet potato. The plant lias handsome purple 
pt 


y- • - - , 

^r&emblbig those of a oShvolvulus, and iaigf idible 
roots, which are taigely used as food in trepidd eoimmea It 
is cultivated throughout the globe wherever the dimt^is ndt« 
able, extending^ from S. America to the wanner wtii of the 
United States in the New World, and fironr the'^lialajian 
Archipelago to Japan in the Old. It is also grown hi Spain.J^ . 

Bat'awi, or Bata'wl (also Vatavi), a people first mentioned' 
by Cmsar, were an offshoot of the Gmtti, a German nation,, who/ 
left their home, and, along with the Canninefates, occupied an^ 
island in the Rhine. This island — Insula Batavorum — wax'" 
formed by the N. branch of the Rhine, by the Wa^L and • 
thereafter the Maas, and by the sea. The B. were good hone- « 
men, and served as cavalry in the Roman army. In A. D. 69 they ' ; 
rose in rebellion under Claudius Civilis, but were completely , 
subdued. They remained, however, exempt from taxation, and 
enjoyed the title of brothers and friends of the Roman people. 
After the 3d c. they disappear among the Salian Franks. 

The Batavian Republic was the name applied to the Nether- 
lands after the change of their constitution by the French, 16th 
May 1795, and retained till 5th June 1 806, when Louis Bonaparte ^ 
was declared King of Holland. 

Bata'via, the capital of the Dutch possessions in the E.' j 
Indies, situated on the N.W. coast of Java, at the mouth of the^^ 
Tjiliwong, is the chief emporium of the Eastern Archipelago. , 
Its proverbial uuhealthiness has been considerably modined by ' 
draining the marshes, by a better arrangement of the streets, and 
other sanitary improvements. The town is intersected by canals, 
and the harbour affords anchorage for large ships. The Dutch 
established a factory here in 1612, but wlien Holland became 
subject to France, B. fell into the hands of tlie Irench. It was 
taken from them in 1811 by the English, who restored it to the 
Dutch in 1816. A telegraphic cable has been laid between B. 
and Singapore, which threatens to divide with it the trade of the 
East. A railway from B. to Buitenzorg has been worked since v 
31st January 1873. I^op. (1872) 65 ,cxx>. — The province of B., in 
the N.W. end ol the island, is in general flat, and owing to the 
scarcity of water, not quite so fertile as other districts of Java ; 
but it produces rice, coffee, sugar, tobacco, rattans, tea, pepper, 
fruits, at K^getables. The forests in which it once abounded 
have been cut down for the use of the sugar-factories. The 
Chinese element is mpidly increasing, and the principal indus- 
tries are now mostly in their hands. There are sugar-works 
and distilleries, tin, copper, and dye work!*. The religion of 
the natives is Mohammedan, and the language is a mixed tongue, 
known as the Low Ma.ay. Pop. (1872) 401,563, of whom 4145 
are Europeans, 41,137 Chinese, 943 foreign orientals, and the 
rest natives, 

Batawa' Palm. See (Enocarpus. 

Bat'enburg, a small town in the province of Gelderland, 
Netherlands, on the Maas, 26 miles S.E. of Utrecht, chiefly 
notable as the Oppidum Batavorum of the Romans. 

Bath, the largest city in Somersetshire, lies on the Avon, in 
the N.E. of the county, 10 miles S.E. of Bristol, and 106 W. of 
London by railway. It was long the gayest watering-place in 
the kingdom, and is still one of the most beautiful cities of 
Europe, nestling in a well-wooded valley, and built of fine white 
freestone or oolite obtained from quarries in the vicinity. Its 
principal buildings are tlie Abbey Church, with a tower 150 
feet high ; St James’s and St Michael’s Churches ; an assembly, 
theatre, and concert-rooms ; a museum, guildhall, club-house, 
and the establishments connected with its baths. There are 
also two public parks, a philosophical institution, a mechanics' 
institute, a subscription library, and many high-class schools. 
New waterworks were introduced ( 1 876) at a cost of £ ioq,ooo. B. 
owes its importance to its hot chalybeate springs, of which there me 
four, having a temperature of from 97® to 117® F., and Wchaiglng 
184,320 gallons daily. Tlic complaints chiefly benefited b> 
the waters are palsy, rheumatism, gout, scrofula, and diseases 
of the nerve^ bile, and skin. From the middle of tlie i8th 0. 
to the time of the Regen^ of George IV. was perhaps the most 
brilliant period in the history of B., and it stiU continues to 
a resort of the fashionable. It sends two members to Fat'- 
liament. Fop. (1871) 53,704, greatly increased occasionidly 
visitors. The springs of B. were known as early as the 1st cl 
to the Romans, who had here a station called Aqua SoBsi ^ 
Aquee Calida or Sudata, The present name was given to it 







by.^the .^i^lidi ooAqaeroxi« to whom it WM.«Jktt 5 wii u. tat 
Bmum^ 9 m Amutfmis CtasUr (* city of the sick man ’h «The 
jgtH ^taint Charter of the town dates from the reign of Richard 
!» ’ In to9i the see of the Bishop of Wells was trs^erred toB., 
and 1135 bishopric has been styled after both places* 
Mmty v^Luable Roman remains have been found, including eaten- 
aife remains of baths. 

' Bath. The practice of bathing has existed from the earliest 
limes* It seems to have had a moral significance, a connection 
,being generally recognised between ‘the bodies washed with 
pure water,* and ‘the hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience.* 
^umong the Egyptians it was a religious rite. Among the Jews 
it formed part of the ritual of purification prescribed by Moses ; 
nnd the reference to ‘pools,* as Hezekiah*s and that of Siloam, 
indicate the existence of provision for public bathing. Among 
the Greeks, also, the practice was familiar. It is frequently 
mentioned by Homer, as in the charming i:cene in the Odyssey 
where Nauslcaa and her companions bathed in the river. The 
cold daily B. in the Eurotas was a prominent feature of the 
hardy training of the Spartans ; and their use of a chamber 
located with warm air supplied the Romans with the name 
J.a£onicum. Very little, however, is known of the nature of the 
tteiths of the Athenians. Among the Romans in early times the 
B. was used sparingly, and only for sanitary purposes. In the 
' days of the Empire, the appetite for it became immoderate, and 
" it degenerated into an enervating luxury. We have abundant 
means of forming a clear idea of the arrangement of the Roman 
baths from ancient writers, from the remains in existence, as the 
ITiermse of Titus, Caracalla, and Diodcliau in Rome, and es- 
pecially the public baths excavated at Pompeii in 1824-25, and 
also from the well-known picture, given below, found upon a 
wall in one of the rooms of the Thermae of Titus. The essential 



Roman Paths. 

parts of a Roman 13 . were (1) the apodyterium, or undressing 
room, connected with daotkestumf or anointing room ; (2) the 
frigidariutn^ an unwarmed room, having within it, or adjoining 
it, a cold B. ; (3) the tepidarium. a chamber heated with warm 
air, to obviate the danger of a sudden change of temperature, and 
sometimes containing a tepid B. ; (4) the cMariunif the chamber 
in which the hot B. was placed, was the most important part of 
all, and contained several objects of interest. The floor rested 
on small piUars, and through the flues {suspensura) thus formed 
the heat from the furnace {hypocausium) was circulated. The 
loamieum was a vapour B., the temperature of which was raised 
by a pipe or hollow pillar, which communicated directly with the 
fires, and from which the flames streamed out through the valve, or 
clyptus. The lahrum was a shallow vase of not less than eight 
feet in diameter, containing cold water, with which tlie bathers 
sprinkled themselves. The alveus was a hot- water B., sunk 
in the floor. The water was heated in three vessels, placed at 
different heights (the cold water being highest, and the hot 
lowest), and connected by pipes with one another, and with the 
B. -rooms. The batlicrs took with them oil to anoint themselves, 
«8 well .as lintm or towels and strigUes^ to dry themselves 
with. The were scrapers, made of horn or metal, 

by which oil and impurities were removed from the skin. 
1 he public baths were frequented not only by the common 
peopte, but by persons of rank, and laUerly even by the 
emperors tbemselvea They were opened at sunrise, and dosed 
at sunset The price of a B. was a quadmns^ about half a 
farming of our money. The B. was usually t^en after ex- 
ercise, and previously to their principal meal. At first the 
axmen bathed in company, apart m»m &e men ; but under the 


Empii^ the custom prewdltt) of mum ahd womeit bathing uidis- 
criminately together. This was indeed ftnibidclen by several 
emperors ; but the baths became by degreqp the scenes of un- 
bridled debaticheiy. It was a common way of courting popular 
favour to give the people the free use of baths. ' Agn|^ car& 
ried this so far as to erect 170 free baths ; and he was the 
first to constnict the palatial edifices known as ThtmuSt where 
the citizens thronged to enjoy the pleasures of gymnastic ex- 
ercises and of bathing, and which were splendidly adorned with 
pictures and statues. The baths of Agrippa were far surpassed 
by tlie baths of Titus, and they in turn by those of Cats^la, 
Diocletian, and Constantine. Indeed, the necessity for propitiat- 
ing in this and other ways the indolent and exacting populace 
of Rome was one of the earliest signs, as it was one of the cliief 
causes, of the decline and fall of the Roman empire. 

The code of Mohammed enjoins frequent ablutions, and hence 
the practice of bathing is common in all countries that have 
adopted the religion of the Arabian prophet. Among northern 
nations^the use of the B. was long unknown. Tacitus, indeed, 
speaks of the cold river-hath of the Germans, but tliis, like the 
plunge of the Spartan in the Eurotas, was designed to harden 
laihcr than to purify the frame. It is believed that the first 
knowledge which the norlheni Europeans obtained on the^bject 
dates from the period of the Crushes ; but, as some one flas 
wittily remai’ked, a great many ages of civilisation passed over 
the nations of Western Europe before it occurred to the peoble 
that they ought to wash themselves. At the root of this 
dangerous neglect were ignorance of physiological law, and 
some superstition, originating perhaps in the coarser forms of 
monachism (unhappily not yet quite extinct even among those 
who hate monachism), which led men to believe that to neglect 
the body was to benefit the soul. The spread of the public B. 
in modem times is, therefore, to be hailed as a wholesome sign 
of the advance of morality. If it be Imc that a large share of 
the crime and disease prevalent in the lower classes of society,, 
is owing to dirt and untidiness, the institution of the public B. 
must be regarded as one of the most important social improve- 
ments of our age ; and we may further feel encouraged to hope 
that it is as yet but begun, and that philanthropic and legislative 
effort will not pause until dirt, and foul drainage, and venti- 
lation are banished to the realms of ‘chaos and ancient night,* 
until the humble home of the mechanic is as pure and whole- 
some as the country-seat of the gentleman. Inat this result is 
not an impossibility, the success of the efforts of the last lliirty 
years goes far to prove. The first public B. was opened at 
Liverpool in 1842, and was followed by the establishment of 
similar institutions in London and ]i)dinburgh in 1844. Taking 
advantage of the Act of Parliament passed in 1846, the parish of 
St Martin*s-in-the-Fields erected an extensive establishment of 
imblic baths and wash-houses, and the example of this parish 
was soon extensively followed in London. In all these estab- 
lishments arrangements are such as to ensure cleanliness and 
propriety. One or two of the establishments add shower and 
vapour baths ; others have swimming-baths ; but plunge, cold, 
and tepid are generally the only kinds provided. The compart- 
ments for washing clothes are fitted up with every convenience. 
The • wringing ’ is performed oy machinery, and the clothes are 
dried in apartments heated with hot air. There is an ironing- 
room with all conveniences. In some of tlie institutions there 
is an ironing-board and drying compartment attached to each 
washing apai tment. The charge is from id. to 2d. or 3d. per 
hour, according to accommodation and class. 

Most of our great towns have now followed the example 
of J.onc]on ; so also have some of the Continental towns, among 
the earliest being Hamburg and Brussels (1852), Berlin (1853), 
and Vienna (1B56). As early as 1855 numerous public baths 
had been constnicted in Paris, and in that year the French 
government voted ;£*24,ooo to assist their establishment through- 
out the country. It is sotisfactory to be led, as we are, to 
believe that in England and Scotland at least these B. and 
washing establishments have been so far appreciated by tlie 
community as to be generally self-supporting, or nearly so. It 
is also satisfactory to note that wealthy philantliropists are 
directing their we.alth and philanthropy into this channel, and 
that the truth is coming to be understo^ and acted upon, that 
to benefit the human body is to bendfit the human soul, and 
that the welfare of the two is insepaiable. Mr Bell, M.P. for 
Derby, in June 1873, presented riie trough with a free bathing 
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and awimming establishment. A large public B. on the Thames 
wtM also opeM in 1875. 

Bath, (in medicine). The term B. is used to denote the 
complete or partial immersion of the body in a fluid or gaseous 
aobstancef for the purpose of producing some beneflcial effect on 
•the patient. Baths may consist of water varying from 30* F. to 
IIS* F., according condition of the natient and tlie object 
to be gained. The effects of baths are very different, according 
to their temperature, and the time during which the patient is sub- : 
ject to their influence. The effect of a cold B., of a temperature 
below 60* F., is first a sensation of cold accompanied by oppres- 
sive breathing in convulsive gasps. This state is due to the 
contraction of the cutaneous blood-vessels, and the retraction of 
the blood to the internal organs, and also in part to the shock 
upon the nervous system. This is soon followed by a feeling of 
warmth, and unless the patient remains too long in the B., there 
is invigoration of the whole system. In a B. of this temperature 
the patient diould not remain more than five minutes, lliis B. 
is useful in certain debilitated states of the system, butys to be 
avoided by feeble persons, by those in whom there is a tendency 
to Congestion of the heart, and by those In whom there is organic 
disease of the heart or kidneys. The warm B. is specially useful 
in the convulsions of children, inasmuch as it soothes nervous 
irritation, and relaxes muscular spasm. Baths, by removing me- 
chanical obstructions, tend to promote perspiration and restore 
a healthy action to the skin. A foot-B. consists in immersing the 
tet and legs in water, generally used as hot as the patient can bear 
it. It is valuable in the early stage of congestion of the lungs, 
bronchitis, congestion of the heart, and allied diseases. Baths 
frequently contain some substance in solution, whereby their effi- 
cacy is greatly increased, as mustard in the foot-B. A B. contain- 
ing nitnc and hydrochloric acids, in the proportion of one drachm 
to or three gallons of hot water, is specially recommended in 
torpid states of the liver. Various organic salts in solution often 
Increase the value of a B., as common salt in sea- water. Soda, 
iodine, creosote, sulphur, and arsenic in variable proportions, 
have all been recommended with more or less advantage in skin 
diseases. A mercurial vapour-B. has been highly recommended 
in syphilis. This is administered by placing the patient on a 
chair surrounded with an oil-cloth lined with flannel, and under- 
neath the scat is burned a small quantity of some salt of mercury, 
and thus the patient is soon ex])osed to the vapours of mercury. 
Many medicated baths exist naturally, as sea- water ; so too with 
many mineral springs, as the baths of Switzerland, so highly 
recommended in chronic skin diseases. The Turkish B. (q. v.) 
consists essentially of a hot-air B. The wet-sheet packing, so 
advantageous in certain febrile states of the system, is just a 
modification of the cold B. As baths exert such a powerful 
influence on the system, they should only be taken by invalids 
for medicinal purposes, under the advice of a physician. 

Baths and Wash-Housea, Aota regarding. In the 
health and welfare of the inhabitants of towns, the Act 9 and 10 
Viet. c. 7a provides for the establishment of B. and W. and open 
bathing-places. The council of any incorporated borough may 
adopt this Act^ and any parish not within an incorporated 
borough may adopt it, with approval of the Secretary of State. 
In parishes not forming part of a borough, the expenses of exe- 
cuting the Act are to he paid out of the poor-rates, and iu 
boroughs they are to be charged on the borough fund, or paid for 
by a separate rate to be levied for the purpose, the income arising 
from the B. and W. being applicable towards the expenses. In 
boroughs, the management of the B. and W. is vested in the 
councu ; in parishes not witliin boroughs, it is intrusted to com- 
missioners appointed by the vestry. The council, with the ap- 
proval of the Lords of the Treasury, and the commissioners, 
with the approval of the Treasury and vestry, may borrow money 
for the pur^ses of the Act Corporate lands and parish lands, 
with consent of the Treasury, may be appropriated for B. and W. 
A schedule of charges is appended to the Act ; by it, a cold or 
shower bath for one person is not to exceed a penny^ a warm 
or shower bath, or.vapour-bath,’ is not to exceed twopmee. For 
Ibttr or fewer children, not over eight years old, bathing together, 
cWgcb are respectively twopence and foturpence. For 
hlgh^r-olass batltt, the council or commissioners may fix the 
emgm atony price notexceeding three times the above charges. 
Whi&hoiisM are to be provided with all requisite appliances : 
1^ tfhiqfO for one hour i$ not to exceed a penny ; for two hours, 
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it is not ta exceed twopence. Wash-houses of a higher class 
to be charged sill the authorities think fit Open bathing-places, 
where several bathe in the same water, are to be charged, for one 
person one halfpenny. 

Bath-Briok, a yellow, friable brick of siliceous material, 
largely used for metal polishing, especially in domestic economy. 
It IS manufactured at Bridgewater from a very fine siliceouf 
sand. 

Bsth'gate, a town of Linlithgowshire, in the centre of a rich 
mining district, 17 miles W.S.W. of Edinbi^rgh, and 24 E. of 
Glasgow by railway. The barony of B. belonged to Robert the 
Bruce, and passed to Walter the Steward of Scot! id, who 
married his daughter; but in 1663 the charter of Charles IL 
made the town a ftee burgh of barony. The inhabitants are 
chiefly engaged in the coal, iron, paraffine oil, and lime works 
in the vicinity. The famous Torbanehill mineral or gas-coal is 
wrought here. Pop. (1871) 4991. 

Bath, Knights of the. The origin of this onler is thought 
to belong to the reign of Henry IV., who, it is said, at his coro- 
nation, made knights of forty-six gentlemen who had watched 
all night and bathed themselves before the — 

ceremony ; but the practice of bathing as 
an initiatory rite in knighthood reaches 
back probably to the dawn of chivalry. 

The order, which during the latter half 
of the 17th c. had fallen into oblivion, 
was revived by George I. in 1725. Its | 
numbers were materially increased at the 
end of the war with France in 1815. It 
was, however, still purely military; but in 
1S47 it was opened to civilians. There 
are three classes : — First dass^ Knights 
Grand Cross (K.G.C.), limited to 50 mili- 
tary and 25 civil members, exclusive of 
the royal family and of foreigners. Second 
class f Knights Commanders (K.C B.), 
limited to military and 50 civil mem- 
bers, cxciusrve of foreigners. The mem- 
bers of both of these classes are addressed . ni. .k 

‘Sir,* and take precedence of Knights fine Bath. 

Bachelors. The first has precedence of all other knights except 
those of the Garter. Third class^ Companions (C.B.), limited 
to 525 military and 200 civil members. They are not of the 
rank of knighthood.’ 

Bath'ori, a famous Hungarian family, which in the I4lh c. 
divided into two branches, that of Ecsed and that of Somlyd, 
and for hundreds of years contributed men of consideration to 
the country. StepnaXL B. (died 1493), ^he Ecsed family, is 
best known by his famous victory over the Turks at Kenyi^rmezo 
in Transylvania (1479). Another Stephan B. gf the same 
family was Count Palatine in 1516, and was conspicuous by his 
unavailing antagonism to Zapolya, who, after the battle of 
Mohaez (1527), sought to obtain the Hungarian crown. 
Stephan B. of Somlvd was appointed Vaida of Transylvania 
by Zapolya, after the latter Imd been chosen monarch of Hun- 
gary. His son, Stephan B., elected Prince of Transylvania in 
1571, was confirmed iu that dignity by the Sultan Selim IL, 
and also by the Emperor Maximilian. He was elected to the 
throne of Poland, was crowned at Cracow in 1576, and reigned 
proroerously till his death in 1586. His uncle, Ohristoph B. 
of Somlyd, was Prince of Transylvania from 1576 to 1581. 
Pie invited the Jesuits into his dominions, and gave them his 
sou Sigiamtuxa to educate. The result was that Sigismond 
became a mere tool in tlieir hands, and after a restless career 
and a double abdication, died at Prague, 27th March.')6l3. 
The last B. was Oabor (Gabriel), a son of Stephan, King of 
Poland, who was Prince of Transylvania from 1608. to 1013, 
but provoking by his cruelties an insurrection of tliejnobles, was 
murde'^ at Grosswardein, iith October 1613. His purpose 
was to have handed over the government of Transylvania to 
Matthias of Hungary, but this scheme was frustrated by Bethlen 


She seems to have belicyed that the blood of young girl% um 
as a cosmetic, was effective in heightening and infenanfyiug her 


% ^ oocRdoa it nid to have qauaed more than 


Ihm mumd 70W women to be tnardered* lAid to bnve bathed 
hi thm blood. The nunour of her horrible deeds at len^h 
bebune phtdlc, and the Palatine Geoig Thursd surptited the 
QMinteaa’ In her castle, and caught a wretch in the act of tor* 
tiling a maiden. Two of her women servants were beheaded, 
and one of her male attendants was burned alive, 7th January 
16x1. The Countess herself was immured in a castle, where she 
died in 16x4. The * process acts' of the trial of this eatra- 
^ordinaiy character are still extant. 

Bat-Hoansea (Fr. ddt, a pack-saddle) are horses used in mili- 
tary service for carrying the regimental baggage, such as books, 
tents, stores, medicine-chests, &c. Those who manage the 
horses are termed b&t-men, and the money set aside for provid- 
ing this commodity is known as bftt-money. 

Ba'thoa (Gr. bathos^ depth), an unconsdous descent from the 
elevated to the mean in tnought or style. The ludicrous effect 
produced by the essential absuraity of the transition is heightened 
by nnconsciousness on the.aurt of the speaker or writer. In 
written conjointly by Swift and Arbuthnot, 
/pposed to the sublime. 

\ th-Stoxie, a limestone of a yellow colour much employed 
for building purposes, quarried from the great oolite beds in the 
country around Bath. When taken from the quarry, the stone 
is soft and easily worked, but it quickly hardens on exposure. 

Bath'un^ a town in New South Wales, on the Macquarie 
river, 122 miles W. of Sydney, with which it is connected by 
rail. Gold was first discovered in Australia 20 miles from B. in 
1851^ and gold-mining is still very extensively prosecuted in the 
district. B. is the third town in Mew South Wales, and is weU 
built and laid out. It supports three newspapers, and has 
numerous industries. It is a see of the Anglican and Roman 
Catliplic Churches. Pop. (1871) of city and suburbs, 5CX)0; of 
city and district, 16,826. 

Bathunt, the cap.^l of' the British possessions on the 
Gambia, situated on St Mary's Island, at the mouth of the 
river, and the residence of the lieutenant-governor. It was 
founded in 1816. The pop., about 30cx>, consists chiehy of 
negroes. Stores and private dwellings occupy the principal 
street, and African huts the others. Tliere is a government 
' house, an hospital, and some schools. Exports, gum, hides, 
wax, gold, ivory, tortoise-shell, rice, cotton, teak, and palm-oil. 
— ^B., a district of Canada W., on the right bank of the Ottawa, 
admirably situated for trade, to the devel^ment of which the 
removal of the government offices to Ottawa in 1858 has 
materially contributed, — an island in the Arctic Ocean, 
lat. 75* N., long. 100*, discovered by Sir £. Parry. 

Batliimt, an English family, several members of which, 
during the last three centuries, have achieved distinction. — 
Bal]^ B., theologian, physician, and poet, was bom at How- 
thorpe in Northamptonshire in 1620. He studied at Oxford, 
took orders in 1644, Ibe degree of M.D. in 1654. He as- 
sisted in founding the Royal Society in 1658, but at the restov 'ion 
returned to the Church, and ultimately became Bishop of oL 
He died X4th Tune 1704. B. wrote a good deal of Latin ; it, 
besides several medical and theologiciu treatises. See W^ n’s 
life and IMerary Remains of R, R, (Lond. 1761). Of our 
sons of his brother George, the youngest, Bex^amizi S was 
raised to the order of knighthood in the reign of Oueexij xne, 
and died in 1704. His eldest son, Allen, first Earl of I*., was 
bom in 1684, and, after an education at Oxford, became, in 
1705, member for Cirencester. He was an ardent Tory, and 
was one of the twelve peers created in 1711 to ename the 
ministers of the dav, Harley and St John, to carxY certain 
measures Hirough the House of Lords. Later on he was a 
keen opponent of Sir Robert Walpole, on whose downfall he 
became a Privy Councillor. In 1772 he obtained an earldom, 
and died in 1775. B. is best known as the intimate friend of 


Dom in Y7X4. took to the profession of law, and reached great 
eminence in it Ini754liebecaineChief Justice of the Common 
Pleas ; and in 1771 was created Baron Apsley, and was made 
Lord Chancellor. He died in 1794. He is the authoi of a 
Theory ^Mvidence, Aenry, the son of the Chancellor, and 


thifd Earl B;, waam notable Toty iMpaaotu He wnabom and 
May 1762^ became in succession teller of the Exchequer, com- 
missioner of the Board of Qontrol, Master of the Mint, Pr^ent 
of the Board of Trade, Fordgn Secretary, and (in tSxa) Colonial 
Secretary. This last office be held till 1828, when he was made 
President of the Council Such was his popularity, that many 
localities in the colonies were named B. in honour of him. On 
the accession of the Whigs to power, in 18301^ he resigned office, 
along with the rest of the ministry. A man of integrity and 
good business habits, he was very highly esteemed by we mem- 
bers of his own party, while outoide of it his amiabilitygained 
him many friends. He died July 26, 1834. His son, 

Georgy, who succeeded as fourth Earl, died in 186^ when the 
earldom passed to his brother, William Lennox. 

Bathyblua, the name applied to undefined masses of proto- 
plasm existing in the beds of the oceans, and having imbMded 
m their substance minute calcareous bodies known as coccoliths* 
These coccoliths are frequently found associated toge^er in the 
form of spherical masses termed coccospheres. The Uving proto- 
plasimc J 3 . has been assumed to be a Foraminiferous or animal 
organism allied to those which inhabit the sea-beds, whilst the ' 
coccoliths are presumed to be unicellular Algee or low sea-weeds^ 
the cocoospheres being the sporangia or seed-cases of these 
Algae. Their presence in B. would in this view be of an acci- . 
dental kind. It has recently (October 1875) been asserted that 
B. has no real existence as an organism ; the protoplasmic ap- 
pearance being probably derived from the decomposing sarcoM 
matter of other organisms. 

Bat'ides, a division of Elasmobranchiate fishes, represented 
by the Skates and Rays, in which the mouth and gill-opening 
are situated on the under surface of the body, which is genetalTy 
greatly flattened and broadened. This broad appearance is 
given to those forms by the large size of the pectoral or breast 
fins, which are concealed beneath the skin, and thus add to the 
breadth of the body. The upper surface of the body bears the 
eyes and spiracles or apertures of tubes by which water may be 
admitted to the gills. 

Bat'ignollee. See Bagnolbt. 

Bailey, a town in the W. Riding of Yorkshire, 2 miles N. of 
Dewsbury, and a station on the London and North-Western 
Railway. It has a church, in the Perpendicular style, built in 
the reign of Henry VI., and also a handsome public ball. It 
is the diief town in the kingdom for the manufacture of army 
cloths and coarse woollens. There are over thirty factories 
Fop. (1871) 20,871. 

Batn-el-Ha'gar (' womb of rocks ’), a wild, stoney region 
in Nubia, traversed by the Nile, and lying S. of the second 
cataract, in lat. 2l*-22* N., and long. 30* 40-31* 10^ E. It is 
almost destitute of vegetation, beans and the fruit of the her- 
kedan, a hardy shrub, being the chief food of the inhabitants, 
who are chiefly Beduins. 

Bat'on, in heraldry, another name for the Bastard Bar 
(q. T.). 

Baton, the name given t'> the short staff of a field-marshal, 
a drum-major's long staff, the wand of the conductor of a 
musical choir, and a policeman's truncheon. 

Baton Rouge, a town, and formerly the capital, of the State 
of Louisiana, on an eminence on the E. bank of the Mississippi, 
150 miles the river above New Orleans. Pop. (1870) 64^. 
llie district is very fertile, and produces abundantly cotton, 
sugar, and maize. B. R. was the scene of several important 
operations during the American civil war. 

Batrabh'ia. This term is used by Owen synonymowdy with 
Amphibia (q. v.), to denote a distinct class of Vert^afe ani- 
mals, represented by the frogs, toads, newts, land^salaxnanders, 
and allied forms. The name B. is used by Huxley to denote 
the ortUr of Amphibia represented by the frogs and toads. Tlie 
B. were formerly, and in some systems of daasificatioa still are, 
included in the doss of Reptiles^ But this arrangement is in- 
consistent with the structure and tme nature of Uie amphllna, 
whidi possess mudi nearer relations with the fishes tluus with 
reptiles. The' fishes and amphibia are thus included to form 
the Bramhiaie vertebrata, or those which breathe hy ^iUs or 
branekiee at some period of Ufo, or during their whole existenoe ; 
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ind Hiixl«y has included these two classes lu form his province , 
fif 'Ibe IMhyopsuiat or *fish-like * vertclnaia. The B. are dis- 
tinguished, I 

A 0 firstly, by the I 

fact that 

terly become 
^ provided with 

Young or Lfurval Form of Triton. lungs. The in- 

variable pre- 

I sencc of gills in early life, and lungs in adult life, is the 
hrst great characteristic of these forma The gills in some 
amphibia (as in frogs, toads, &c.), disappear when the lungs of 
adult life are developed; but in other B. (such os Proteus, 
Axolotl, Siren, &c.), the gills remain throughout life, and the 
animals in their adult state thus breathe both by gills and lungs. 
The limbs when present are not, as in fishes, converted into 
6n8, and are supported, as in higher vertebrata, by drfmite 
appendages of the true or intemid skeleton. The amphibia 
may possess central or median fins placed like those of fishes 
along the back or under the surface of the body, but such fins 
are ncvei^ as in fishes, supported by Jln^rays. The skin of 
existing B. is generally destitute of any outside skeleton or 
externiu hard parts, such as scales or bony plates. Some forms 
(e^,, Caci/ia, Opkippifer) possess small scales concealed under the 
skin. In one extinct Batrachian genus (Labyrinthodon), an out- 
side armour of bon^ j^latcs was developed on several portions of 
the body. The skin in amphibia is thus usually soft and moist, 
and greatly aids in the breathing process of these forms. The 
skeleton of amphibians is always formed of true bone. Ribs are 
either wanting or rudimentary in these forms ; the place of these 
bones being supplied (as in frogs, &c.) by the long transverse 
processes of the vertebrae. The skull is joined to the spinal I 
column b]r two occipital condyles — a feature highly distinctive of ! 
the amphibia. The Caciliada or amphibian mind-worms found 
in tropical regions, of all the B. alone want all the limbs. 
Siren^ an American form, alone wants hind-limbs — and in all 
other amphibi^ both fore and hind limbs are developed, 
although the limbs may be of a weak or rudimentary nature. 
Simple teeth generally exist, and are borne upon the other 
1x>nes of tlie mouth Insides the jaws. In some forms (r;r., 
Surinam toads) no teeth may be developed. The tongue may be 
undeveloped (as in Surinam toads and Da£tyldhra\ or it may be 
fixed to the floor of the mouth (as in newts, &c.) ; whilst in frogs, 
toads, &c., the tongue can be protruded from themouth,but is fixed 
to the front of the lower jaw instead of to the back of the mouth. 
Salivary glands are wanting, as such, in B. The digestive 
system is simple ; the intestines ending in a cloaca^ or eftvity 
common to the digestive, urinary, and generative sy.stem8. The 
heart in all consists of two auricles and a ventricle. The impure 
blood from the body is returned to the right auricle, and is sent 
thence into the ventricle. The pure blood from the breathing 
organs is sent into the left auricle, and thence into the ventricle, 
so that a mixture of the venous or impure, and arterial or pure 
blood takes place in the ventricle, from which cavity the mixed 
blood is circulated through the body. This imperfect circulation 
is one well calculated to serve the slow, torpid lives of these 
creatures, and is characteristic of adult amphibia ; tlie younger 
stages, as will be presently noticed, possessing a different circiua- 
tion. The eyes are small, and are covered by skin in Proteus, 
Pipa, and the Cceciliada, The nostrils in all open posteriorly 
into the mouth. The sense of touch is subserved by the skin. 
A uiinaiy bladder and kidneys exist in all, A very important 
and distinctive character of Batrachians is the occurrence of 
mdamorphasis* The young (as in the frog) leave the egg as 
tadpoles. These larval forms soon develop external gills nom 
the sides of the neck ; these outside branchiss soon disappearing, 
and being replaced by internal gills, borne upon the branchial 
arches. The hind-limbs then appear, and the fore-legs follow in 
order of development Then the lungs are formed, and at tl^ 
stage the tail and gills disappear, the frog leaving the water, axid 
breathing throughout its future life by lungs cuone. In other 
flmis Proteus, Sirm, &e. ), the external gills of early life are 
sntaliied tbioughcMt ^ whole existenct^ lungs being developed 
in addition to the gtlls, and sudi fonns are thus truly 

a. t|bna pmvidea udth two sets of respiratory organs. 

iilh. ^ 


In the tadpole, or Umralstate, breathing iiacde^ portoned hf 
gilll, and the heart then contiats dPn tin rie auride and ventticla^ 
and of an arterial bulb as in fishes^ and the purified blood ftom 


and thus the gills and lungs— in those forms fax which txxth sets 
of breathing organs exist — each participate in the respiratory 
process. In those forms in whidx, like the frog, the gills of 
early life disappear, the pulmonary arteries grow larger and, 
larger as the lungs are developed, the gills being deprived of 
blood, and thus shrivelling up ; whilst the pulmonary arteries, 
or those which return the blood from the iungs, also increase 
in size, and develop a second (the left) auricle of the heart at 
their lower portion. The circulation then proceeds by means of 
the three-chambered heart as already described. 

The different groups and animals of amphibia are described in 
articles relating to each group or animal. 

Batra4fli'om7omaoh'ia (Gr. ‘ the war of the frogs and 
mice *), a Greek mack-heroic poem parodying the Iliaa, The 
author was not Homer, as popularly supposed in ancient times ; 
but probably (as stated both by Suidas and Plutarch) Pigres, 
brother or son of the famous Carian queen, Artemisia. A good 
edition is that of Borrmeister (Giitt. 105a). 

Bat'raobua. See Frog-Fish. 

</ 

Batach, August Johann Georg Karl, a German natu- 
ralist, bom at Jena, 28th October 1761, studied medicine under 
Gmner, I.odcr, and others, established himself as a physician at 
Weimar in 1781, and devoted his leisure to researches in natural 
history. After 1787 he successively filled at the University of 
Jena the functions of interim professor of natural history and 
medicine, titular professor of philosophy, and director of the 
society for the advancement of natural science. He died 29th 
September 1802. B.’s works are numerous and valuable. 'The 
principal are, Eletichus Fungorum (Halle, 1783) ; Versuch eimr 
Anleitung zur Kenntniss und Geschichte der PJlanzen (Halle, 
1787-88); Versuch einerHistorischenNaturlehre{^\o}X^, 1789^1); 
Blumettzer gHedtrung aus verschiedenen Gattungen der P^nten 
(Halle, 1790,. 4^ wont remarkable for its new and original ob- 
servations ; and Tabulce Affinitatum Regni Vegetafnlis (Weim. 
1802), in which one finds tlie first attempts at classification by 
natu^ families. 

Batahian', one of the island groups of the N. Moluccas, 
taking its name from the principal island of the group, which 
lies 8.W. of Gilolo, from which it is separated by the Patientia 
Strait, between lat. o* ii'-o® 54' S., and long. 127* io'-i27® 27' E, 
Its chief products are rice, cloves, and sago. It also contains 
gold, copper, coal, and hot springs. A mountain range runs 
through the island, with many peaks from 2270 to 4050 feet 
high, and these are clad by forests of ebony, nutmeg, and satin- 
wood, abounding in deer, wild hogs, reptiles, and Inrds of splen- 
did plumage. Area 900 sq. miles; pop. not known. The chief 
village is Amassing, which lies on the W. shore of the island, at 
the head of a deep ba^. The group, which is volcanic, consists 
of some twelve other islands, of which the laigest are Kasiruta 
and Mandioli. These are in great part mountainous and sterile. 
See Bernstein's Reisen in den Nordlich, Molukken (1873); and 
Dr Fetermann’s Mittheilungen (voL xix. part 6, 1873). 

Batt'a, an allowance made to British officers in India in 
addition to their pay. Dry B. is money given instead of 
rations ; wet B. is given in kind ; Juti B. is given when the 
troops are in the field, or above 200 miles from the capital of 
the presidency ; and half B. when they are in garrison or can- 
tonment within 200 miles from the seat of government. 

Battalion, a division of infantry of variable size, com- 
prising at present, in the British army, about 800 men, and 
seldom in any nation containing more than 1000 men even in 
time of war. In the British army, regiments consist of one or 
two battalions, except in the case of two, each of which com- 
prises four. A B. is usually subdivided into twelve companies^ 
of which those placed at the extremities of the line formea when 
the B. is drawn up in parade, and known as £he ^ grenadUer* 
and Might infantry' companies, am designated the wuiea See 
Regiment. 
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A fm peo^ in the interior of Sumatra) neither of 
Negro nor Niiala^ tac& and without any kind of govemment 
They are induttnous, Inendly, and hospitable, claim to be the 
hnt settlers in the isknd, and have a primitive form of religion. 
Cannibalism, however, is practised among them to a limited 
extent. Th^ have been described by Junghuhn in his Ba/ta* 
lender aufSumaira (1847). 


(1871) 6542. 

BatVel, Trial by. In former times, in civil and criminal 
cas^ the defendant liad a right to appeal to this mode of 
deciding on whose side justice lay. It consisted in a battle 
with baton and target between opposing parties or between 
their champions. They fought from an earlv period of the day, 
either till ope was killed or till twilight ; and whoever killed his 
opponent, or had the best of the fight when the stars began to 
twinkle, was held to be victor, and consequently winner in 
the suit. In England, so late as 1818, the defendant in a case 
(Asliford V. Thornton) claimed the right of appeal to T. by B., 
and LoIKI Chief-Justice Ellenborough and his brother judges 
sustained the appeal ' Whatever prejudices,* said Lord Ellen- 
borough, * may justly exist against this mode of trial, still, as it 
is the law of the land, the court must pronounce judgment for 
it.' The combat did not however take place, and an Act was 
passed abolishing T. by B. In Scotland, and in the nations of 
Europe, the legal doctrine is that a statute may become obsolete. 
In England the legal doctrine is that a statute has force until it 
has been repealed. The above incident should, we think, lead 
to some modification of the English doctrine. 

Batt'en, the swing-frame of a hand-loom that beats home the 
weft or woof to the web, and along the bottom of which, on a 
ledge, the shuttle travels. The same instrument in Scotland is 
calleti the lay or lathe, 

Batt'ons, in carpentiy, strips ot wood from 2 to 7 inches 
broad, and from |ths to 2j inches thick, used in walls for securing 
the laths before the plaster is laid on ; on roofs the slates are 
nailed to them ; they are employed also as flooring. 

Batter, in architecture, when used as a verb, denotes that a 
wall slopes gently backwards ; as a noun, it is tlie name given to 
a backward slope in a wall. 

Batt'ering-Bam, a military engine employed among the 

ancients for the demo- 
lition of stone walls. 
It consisted of a beam 
of wood, to one end of 
which was attached a 
metallic mass, usually 
resembling a ram's 
head. The force of 
the blow was derived 
either from the simul- 
taneous thnist given to 
the ram by the soldiers 
liearing it, or simply 
from the momentum 
of the ram itself, 
whidi, in this case, was 



For the protection of those working it, a wooden roof {testudd) 
covered it, the whole apparatus moving on wheels. 

Batt'eiraea, a suburb in the S.W. of London, in Surrey, on 
the S. bank of the Thames, and nearly opposite Chelsea, with 
which it communicates by means of B. Bridge, Albert Bridge, 
Cbelsea Suspension Bridge, and also by a railway bridge. It 
was formerly famed among botanists on account of its fertile 
* fields,’ subsequently converted into the well-known public park 
which, since 1870^ has been beautifully omcmented. 

BatVery, in criminal law, means an attack on any one by 
physical force. We restrict consideration of the subject under 
this title to cases in which insult alone is intended. The jsubject 
It further treated of in article Beating and Wounding (q. v.). 
To cottstitttte the criminal offence ofB., It is not necessary that 


there be aOy intention on the part of the aggressor to injure 01 
wound the person whom he assaidts. The law does not permit 
any one eypp to touch the person of another .in a mde or insulting 
manner ; and any one so insulted has ground either for an action 
for damages, or he may proceed against the offender by a ctU 
minal indictment for a misdemeanoun It is essential, however, 
to sustain either procedure^ that the offence complained of be 
serious in its effect ; and it may be a sufficient defence that no 
harm was intended ; or that the defender’s position towards the 
plaintiff authorised the act complained of ; as that the former 
was the father, guardian, or master of the latter. When the B. 
is towards a man’s wife, procedure and reparation axe regulated 
by statute of 16 and 17 Viet cap. 76. 

Battery (Fr. batterie^ from battre^ to beat), a militair term 
of various significations. In the Army Regulations published in 
1873, it is applied to a number of artillery men, conesponding to 
a troop of cavalry or a company of infantry. Inhere is a Jidd^B*% 
in which the men are on foot and the officers mounted ; and tlie 
horse^B,^ in which both officers and men are mounted. The num- 
ber of ^len and officers in each is proportioned to the weight of 
the ordnance : a field-B. of six 12-pounder rifle-guns conSsting 
of 158 in time of peace, and of 277 in time of war. In a wid|^r 
sense of the term B. it includes also the pieces of ordnance under 
the cha^e of these men, together with the horses, gun-carriages, 
i^munition-waggons, and other necessary matdrid. In the Bri- 
tish army a B. consists of 6 pieces of ordnance ; in the French 
army, 6-~under the Empire it was 8 ; in the German army it may 
be 4, 6, or 8 pieces ; while in the Russian army it is 12. 

A third meaning of the term K has no reference to horses or 
waggons. In this sense it denotes two or more guns placed in 
position for attack or defence, called the sie^ B, and tne B» far 
defence. There are many names for batteries in position, but 
there is a general similarity in their construction. The parget 
is thrown up for shelter, and the guns arc placed behind it The 
platform on which the guns rest is the second genend feature ; 
the other is the ditch outside the parapet. According to the 
level on which the gun is placed, there is the cavalier which 
fires over the enemy’s parapet; the elevated B,^ which has its 
guns on the natural level of tne ground, the parapet being formed 
of earth dug up in front of it ; the kalfsunken B.^ which stands in 
a shallow trench, the earth for the parapet being portly dug from 
behind ; the full-sunken B, which is down in a ditch, the toth 
being all dug from behind. The kind of ordnance used gives 
name to the gun^ the howitzer^ and the mortar B, Accordii^ to 
the direction or manner of firing, there is the breaehingB,, which 
fires straight against the enemy’s works, or point blank as It is 
called ; the enmading B,y which stands at right angles to the line 
of the enemy^s rampart, and sends its shot so as to graze the 
interior of his parapet in the direction of its length ; the ricochet 
B.y which discharges its shot so that it makes low bounds along 
the ground, with a view to its dropping over the pmapet and dis- 
abling the enemy’s gunners. In placing a siege B,, uie guns are 
sometimes arranged parallel to each other, sometimes as portions 
of a triangle, at other times as portions of a polygon. See For- 
tification, Redan, Epaulement. 

Battery, Eleotrio and Galvanic. See Electricity and 
Galvanism. 

Battery, Floating. See Floating Batteey. 

Batthyan'yi, an ancient family of Hungarian magnates, tak- 
ing its name from the territoiy of Battyan. Among its members 
who appear in history may be mentioned : 1. Benediot, who 
was treasurer to Vladislas II. (tlie Bohemian) about the time of 
the Hungarian peasant war. — 2. Balthasar, who fought against 
the Turks in the time of Mohammed III. and Prince Mans- 
field.->'3. Charles Joseph, Frinoe B., bom 1697, was an 
eminent field-officer in the Austrian service ; he defeated the 
French-Bavarian army under S^gur at Pfaffenhofen in 1 745, 
and was opposed to Frederic 11. in the second Silesian war. — 
4. Iiouis, Count B., was bom at Presburg in 1806. He 
was a member of Kossuth’s Nationalist party, against Chan- 
cellor Appony and the ’administrator* system. In 1848 he was 
president of the experimental ministry under Archduke Stephen 
as Palatine, and carried through the constitutional laws iith 
April. He tried to settle the Croatian question, and, in spite of 
the appearance of Ban Jellachich’s army, he worked to the last 
for a political union with Austria. Sul^quently, he persuaded 
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the Diet of Pestfa to attempt a settlement with WindiscbgraU 
Mbte hostilities began. B. did not iiy with the Committee of 
Sidety to Debrecdn, but was capturedat Pesth, and put to death 
at Viei^ 6th October 1849. See Horrarth, Louis Marfyr 
185a In 1870 a festival was held in hU honour, 
and his corpse was taken from the grave for the occasion. — 
5. Caaimir (Ootint), bom 4th June 1807, a leading opposition 
member in the diets of 18^43-^ and President of the Ved- 
Egylet (society for encouraging national poduction of all kinds). 
Emancipation of the serfs and publication of works in native 
speech were two of his objects. In 1848 he became *Ober* 
gespan * in the district of Barany, and successfully held Essek 
ana the navimtion of the Drav and Danube against the Croatian 
army. On me proclamation of independence in 1849, B. be- 
came Minister of Foreign Affairs; and through the struggle 
which ended with the dictatorship and surrender of Gotgei he 
chared the fortunes of Kossuth, with whom he was 'interned* 
b^ the Turkish government in Schumk and Kut^eh till 1851, 

* di ■ 

Prince B. occupies at present a prominent position (ph the 
French tuif. 

Battle, a market-town in K. Sussex, 8 miles N.W. of Hast- 
ings. In the neighbourhood there are extensive works for the 
manu&cture of gunpowder, for the excellency of which B. has 
long been celebrated. Pop. (1871) 5495. B. derives its name 
from the decisive victory won by William the Conqueror, Octo- 
ber 14, 1066, on the heath between B. and Hastings, and which 
is commonly called the battle of Hastings. The following year 
V^illiam foiled B. Abbey on the heath, endowed it with all 
the land within a league, and ordered praver to be perpetually 
offered for the repose of the souls of all who had fallen in the 
conflict. B. Abbey had the privileges of a sanctuary. The 
abbot was mitred, treed from tne authority of the metropolitan 
of Canterbury, invested with archiepiscopal jurisdiction, and pos- 
sessed the prerogative of pardonii^ a criminal on his way to 
execution. In the abbey church were long preserved the sword 
and coronation robe of the Conqueror, as well as the roll of the 
chief nobles who had accompanied him to England. But the 
ancient pomp and solemnity are gone. ' The perpetual prayer 
has ceased for ever, the roll ot B. is rent, the shields of the 
Norman lineages are trodden in the dust, the abbey is levelled 
with the ground, and a dank and reedy pool fills the spot where 
the founmitions of the quire have been uncovered ’ fPalgrave, 
ffisL oftkt Afiigio-SdxcHs, p. 328) : yet the ruins, which occupy 
three sides of a quadrangle, are still extensive. 

BatUe-Ajce, a weapon formerly employed in battle for 
purely ofifensive puiposes. It was not in use among the Greeks 1 


both a physical and a moral (Obstacle to contend against ; and 
victory IB seldom on the ekle of those who have lost confidence. 
Assuming equslity, or something near it, in force and animus 
of opposing troops, victory must fall to the general who succeeds 
in bemg the stronger at that point of attack at which to pre- 
vail is to divide the force of the enemy, so that each divi- 
sion m^ in succession be attacked by a decidedly stronger 
force. Such were the tactics of Napoleon. He formed m 
attacking force into a column, which he threw in overwhelm- 
ing force against the centre of his enemy ; having cat through 
which, he was generally able to throw bis whole force against 
one-half of that of the enemy, this half being thus commonly 
routed before the other could come to its support. 

Battle, Naval. The grand endeavour in a N. B. waste get 
the ' weather-gage ’ of the enemy ; that is, to get to windward of 
him. This gave the superior power of navigation, and subjected 
the opponent to the inconvenience of the smoke. To break the 
enemy’s line, and then, by tacking its rear, to place his ships 
between two fires, was a favourite piuh of the British naval com- 
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and Romans, but was extensivdy^'used by the Gauls and the 
northern nations. In England, Scotland, and Ireland it was 
well known. 

Battlement, in architecture, a wall or parapet withembra- 
ttires, or notches, through » which to shoot missiles, or to watch. 
It wu originally used only in fortificatipns ; but was afterward 
employed for ornament on ecclesiastical itnd other edifices. 

Battle, SCUitaxy. The manceuvring by which a general 
maeavoim to gain preliminary advantage over his adversaiy-— 
thrt 18, t^ searing of his own line of communicalions, the 
mttmg off of his enemy from his base, or putting him into 
di^vantageous position for battle— is called Strategy (q. v.). 


enemy's ime, and then, by tacking its rear, to place his ships 
between two fires, was a favourite piuh of the British naval com- 
manders during the French war. It was thus that Nelson won 
the battle of the Nile. Under steam, and with the ironclad 
ships and tremendous ordnance and appliances of our own day, 
the theoxy of naval tactics has wholly changed. It is plain that 
battles will not now be decided almost hand to hand os formerly, 
but with the hostile vessels at a distance of two or three miles 
from one another. 

Batt'ue, a beating of the trees and underwood of preserved 
lands (Fr. to beat), in order to raise and drive the game 

to a certain spot, where die sportsmen have agreed to take their 
stand, and bring down the advancing game. The common, but 
inaccurate, use of the word is to signify, not the beating of the 
birds, &c., out of cover, but the slaughter of them by the sports- 
men after they have been so beaten out. In this sense the annual 
pigeon-shooting matches at Hurlingford may be described as 
oattues ; though in this case the game is not beaten up from 
cover, but brought up in baskets and liberated on the spot. 
Though the term B. is modern, the practice of driving game 
toother and destroying them is old, and perhaps universal ; and 
when justifi ^flby the necessity of providing a large quantity of 
food to meet an emergency, or in a locality in which game may 
be rapidly passing to a distant feeding station, is unobjection- 
able. As sporty however, the B. may be regarded as the cruel 
and foolish method in which gentlemen take over into their own 
hands the legitimate work of the slaughterman. 

Batum'i or Batumi (anc. Sathys\ a seaport in the vilayet pf 
Trebizond, Turkish Armenia, on the E. coast of the Black Sed, 
with a good harbour. It Is very unheidthy, and there are several 
ruins in the vicinity belonging to the period of the middle ages. 
Bop. 3000. 

^ Baturin', a town of European Russia, government of Tcher- 
nigov, on the Seim, founded by Stephen Bathory, and for a time 
the residence of the Hetmans of the Ukraine Cossacks, of whom 
the notorious Mazeppa was one. 

Baud, a small town of France, department of Morbihan, on 
the Blavet, 16 miles from the sea, and 75 miles S.K of Brest, 
with some trade in cattle and agricultural produce. It has a very 
ancient chapel, and in the vimity is a rude statue called the 
Venus of Quinipily. Pop. (1872) 1446. 

Bauor, Bruno (not to be confounded with an earlier theo- 


m theology at Boniu On being suspendedThe reti^ to B^iin, 
where he has since remained. His suspension gave rise to an 
acrid controversy among the Prussian umversitiek as to the liberty 
of teaching given to licentiates and professon in theology 
and philosophy der evatueHsehon thtoUgUck FmA- 

fiUtH, dv., Bmiin, 1842). B. was from the first a rationalirt, 
bat in hi* ewlv woric*, e.g., Critkim »/ Stnuttt ykms 

(1835-36), and Crrtfai/ SxpoHtion of the ^ the OU 

7 ssiautitU (1838), he has not abandoned the hope of 
a positive historical faith from the documents. In his criffw 
works on the Gospels which appeared in 1840-^ (which Remm 
edifies with those of De Weiase and Wilhe), 5 . entitely rejects 
the idea of Stranss that the Gospels arose naturally in aocm- 


inadequate supply of food, and if 
iiiqy Kw mt their commander has been outwitted, there is 
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•ace with % pre-existiag Christcdoi^^ or Mmsianio tradition, and 
naintains that the Menianic idea u not Judaic, but derived en- 
tirely from the contest between the Christian Church and the 
Synagogue. Kejeeti^ the fourth Gospel, and not even admitting 
the partial authenticity of Mark, B. seems almost to doubt the 
historical existence of Christ, whom he nevertheless represents as 
the author of an * ungeheuens wtrA* He accuses Strauss of ortho- 
dox prejudice ; and, as Renan observes, makes too much of bis 
own persecution. His rather intemperate spirit is shown more 
clearly in his TruifM of the Last Judgment^ or Lftgti the Atheist 
and AnHekrisU The year 1843 was spent by B. in writing 
Christianify UnueiUdt a satirical work in which he defends the 
agnostic position, and a pamphlet against Jewish emancipation. 
The next few years produced able and learned historical works 
on the x8ih c. and its results, written with a constant reference 
to the .jlitical situation of the day. In 1850-51 he returned 
to theology, publishing critical works on the Gospels and the 
history of their origin, and on the Epistles of Paul. B. has great 
acuteness^ fervour, and industry, but he wants the scientific im- 
partiality so necessary in theological criticism. 

Bau'gd, the chief town of an anondissement of the same name, 
France, department of Maine-et-Loire, on the Couesnon, 23 
miles E.N.E. of Angers, with some manufacture of linens, 
woollens, and wooden shoes. Pop. (18^2) 2891. B. owes its 
origin to Foulques-Nerra, and was an important town in the 
middle ages. In 1421 the English, under the Duke of Clarence, 
wcie defeated here. The re«dence of the mayor is a chfiteau 
of the 15th c,, with a magnificent staircase. 

Bauliixi'xa, a genus of plants belonging to the natural order 
I.^guminosa (sub-order Casalfined), consisting of numerous 
species, natives chiefly of the tropics of India and Brazil. The 
greater number of them are gigantic climbers, only a ve^ few 
are trees or large shrubs. B. Vahlii^ the Maloo climber of India, 
is a shrubby climber often 300 feet in height, whose woody stem 
will frequently overtop Uie tallest trees of the forest, and by com- 
pressing their trunks strangle them to death. The fibrous bark 
of tills and other species are employed in making ropes, used in 
the construction of the suspension-bridges slung across the upper 
waters of the Jumna. B, tomentosa is a small tree of Ceylon, the 
fl wers of which, from being spotted with crimson, are popularly 
be. .kI to be sprinkled with the blood of St Ihomas. Ihe dried 
buds, flowers, and leaves, form a native remedy in dysentery. 
B, varimta is a small tree of about 20 feet in height, a native of 
India, China, and the Molucca Islands, andjs also now naturalised 
in some of the W. Indian islands. Its wood is sometimes called 
ebony. Tlie bark is employed in medicine, and in dyeing and 
tanning leather in India, llie bark of another Indian secies is 
used in making the slow matches used with the native firelocks. 
Most of the plants of the gmus B. have leaves composed of two 
lobes ; hence it was named in honour of the brothers Bauhin, its 
twinlike leaves being supposed to be symbolical of those botan- 
ists, whose labours were generally given to the world in the 
form of works, their joint authorship. 

Baimgart'en, Alexander Gottlieb, the founder of Ms^ 
theHcs (q. v.), or the philosophy of the b^utiful, was born at 
Berlin, 14th July 1714, studied at Halle under Wolf, and was 
appointed Professor of Philosophy at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
mere he died, 26th May 1762. His j^stheHca^ the work in 
which his special philosophy is developed, was published in 
two vols., Frankf. 1750-58. His Metaphysica (Halle, 1739, 7th 
ed. 1779) is still thought highly of. 

Banmgarten-Oru'eiuB, Ludwig Bxledxioh Otto, a dis- 
tinguishedGerman theologian, was bom at Merseburg, 31st July 
1758, became Professor of Theology hi the University of Jena, 


Christlich, SiUmUhre (Leipa 1827) ; Grundodge der Bibiisch, 
Theologie 1828); EsnjgeiiseheSchriftenMumneuen Testament 
(3 vola Leips. 1844-48}. fi. had a tendency to the pious ration- | 
iilism of Schleiermacher. 

Baumgart'ner, Andreas Freiherr won, bom at Fried- 
berg, in Sohemia, 23d November 1793, was educated at Unz 
andVienna, and published his first work, ArdometHe (Vien. 1820), 
while a teadier & the Lyceum of Olmiitz. In 1823 he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Natural F^osophy in the Vienna Uni- 


versity, tad in the same year publtslied his Meehanik in ikrer 
Amomdung auf KUnsU used Goworhif tad his Nadirhkre^ the 
latter of which was extremely popular, aad was hi its 8th ed. ia 
1844-145, In 1846 B. was intnisM with the establishment of the 
Austrian electric tdegiaph. Five years later he was appointed 
Minister of Commerce, Trade, and Public Buildings ; and waf 
also elected President of the Austrian Academy of Sciences. 
In 1851 he was made a baron of the Austrian empire, pad ia 
i86x a member of the Imperial Council of the House of Lorda' 
He died 30th July 1865. B.’8 principal works are, Chomie und 
Gesehichte der JFiimmelskorper naeh der Speetralanafysi (1862), 
ZHe tneehan. Theorie der W&rme (1864), and Freiherr von A, 
Eine LehensskizMe^ published in 1866 after his death. 

Baumgartner, Gtollue Jakob, a Swiss statesman, bom xSth 
October 1797 at Altstatten, in the canton of St Gall, and died in 
July x87a lie was noted among his countrymen for his devotiofi 
daring the greater part of his career to the parti ^Ure^ vindicated 
the Jesuits, opposed the armed suppression of the Sonderbund^ 
and dug>layea in a variety of political offices great oratorical and 
much administrative power. 

Baumgartner, Earl Heinxicb, a distinguished physiologist 
of Germany, was bom at Pforzheim, 2iBt October 1798, and 
since! 824 hasbeen Professor of Clinical Therapeutics at Freiberg. 
He may be considered the originator of the cell-theory, sub- 
sequently worked out and expounded by Schwan. Among his 
wntings are Uber die Natur und die Behandlung der Fieber {Freih. 
1827) ; Handbuch der spesidlen Krankheits- und Hnlungslehre 
(2 vols. 1835, 4th ed. 1840) ; JOualistisehes System dor Medkin 
(Stuttg. 1835-37); Lihrbuch der AUgem. Patkologie und Therapie 
(*837, 3d ed. 1854); Schbpjungsgedanken (1850-59). 

Baupett'ah, a town of India in the province of Madras, 29 
miles from Guntur. Pop. about 20,000. 

Baur, Ferdinand Chriatian, a distinguished German 
theologian, bom 21st June 1792, at Schmiden, near Cannsladt, 
was tne founder of the Tubingen school of theology. His 
first important work was Symbolik und Mythologies odor die 
Nohtrraigion des Alterthums (3 vols. 1824-25), while a pro- 
fessor at Blaubeuren. In 1826 he was called to the diair of 
Protestant theology at Tiibingen, which he held till bis death, 
2d December xKo. His first work was a useful preparation 
for his after labours, implying as it did a general acquaintance 
with the genius of antiquity. The task he set before himself, 
and to which he devoted his life, was to supply, in a thorougMy 
free spirit, what was yet wanting for the comprehension of early 
Christian literature. Strauss had previously sought to show only 
what the Gospels are not ; B. sought to discover what they are, 
— to disclose the peculiarities of their structure, und to show how 
all the New Testament writings grew out of contemporary cir- 
cumstances. The aim of previous criticism had been to expose 
the alleged discrepancies and contradictions of the Christian 
literature, especially of the Gospels; the object of B. was to 
restore the continuity of the New Testament history, and Hnk the 
facts intelligibly together. Among B.'s works are Die ChristL 
Gnosis, Oder die Cnristl, ReligionsphUosophu (Tiib. 1835); Die 


Gnosis, Oder die Cnristl, ReUgionsphUosophie (Tiib. 1835); Die 
Chrisll, Lehre von der Versbrnung (Tiib. 1838) ; Die Christl, 
Lehre von der Dreieini^teU und Menschwerdung Gottes (3 vols. 
Tiib. 1841-43) ; Lehrbuch der Christl, Dogmengeschiehte (Stuttg* 
1847, 3d ed. 1867); Paulus, der Apostd Jesu Christ (Stuttg. 
1845, 2d ed. 1867) ; Kriiische Untersuehun^ Uber dU Kassm, \ 
Evangelien; ihr Verhaltniss Zueinander, ihren Ursprung und 
Charahter (Tiib. 1847) ; Das Christenthum und die Christl, 
Kirehe der drei ersten Jdhrhunderte (Tiib, 1853, 3d ed. 1863) ; 
Du Christl, Kirche vom Anfang, des bis eum Ends des 6 Jahrh, 
(Tiib. 1859, 2d ed. 1863) ; Die Christl, Kirehe des MUtslalters 
(Tiib. 1861, 2d ed. 1869). See Mackay's Tubingen School 

Bautain, Lonia Bugdne Maxie, a French philosopher 
and theologian, was bom at Paris, X7th Februanr 1796. After 
studying at the Normal School, he became Professor of Philo- 
sophy at Strasbourg College, then Dean of Faculty of literature, 

I and, lastly, Director of the College of JuUly. In 1828 he entered 
tlie Church ; was suspended for sevenu yean for heresy contained 
• deVLvan" ' . 


to tne Arcnbisnop of Pans. He held for some yean a chair in 
the Theological Faculty of Park. B. is a mystic in philosophy, 
but, like his master, Cousin, he is extremely eloquent He died 
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October i8, 1867. K*s chief books are bis JPsychologii-JSxferimm^ 
(Strasb. 1839, 2ded. 1859), Phik^phU Morak (Par. 1842)^ 
atid Philesophie du ChrisHatmmt (1835). 

Baut'zen 'the huts'), capital of the circle of B., 

kix^dom of Saxony, stands on a height overlooking the Spree, 33 
miles £.N. £. of Dresden. It is well i>uilt ; has several churches, 
acaUiedral, with a tower 300 feet highj a palace, once the resi- 
dence of the Markgrafs of Meissen, and an hospital It has manu- 
factures of woollens, linens, hosiery, tobacco, &c., and is an im- 
portant commercial centre. Pop. (1871) 13,165. B. was already in 
existence when the Emperor Heinrich I. founded the Markgraf- 
dom of Lausitz in 931, but it first became a town and a fortress in 
the time of his successor, the Emperor Otho. It suffered much 
in the Hussite wars, the Thirty Years' War, and the Seven Years' 
War, but is best known in modem times as the scene of the 
defeat of the combined Russian and Prussian forces by Napoleon, 
May 20 and 21, 1813. 

Bava'ria (Ger. Bayem or BatWn), next to Prussia the largest 
kingdom in the German empire, lies in Middle and Lower Ger- 
many, between lat. 47® 2o'-5o® 41' N., and long, 48' E. 

It Is bounded N. by Hesse^Nassaii, the Thuringian principalities, 
and the kingdom of Saxony ; W. by Wiirtemberg, Baden, and 
the Grand Duchy of Hesse ; E. by Bohemia and Austria ; and 
S. by tlie Tyrol. It also includes an outlying portion called 
Bayem or the Rhenish Palatinate, situated in an angle 

between the province of Alsace-Lormine and the left bank of 
the Rhine. The frontier has a total length of some 1280 miles, 
and the following are the divisions, areas, and po])ulations, 
excluding the military : — 


Upper Bavaria .... 

liuwer Bavaria .... 

Polatiaate (Pfalx) .... 
Upper Palatinate, with Regensburg 


l^per Franconia .... 
Mlodle Franconia .... 
IiOwer Fiincouia. with Aschaffenburg 
Swabia and Neubtirg . . 


Area In 
Square Miles. 

Top. In 1B79. 

<>»493 

841,707 

4,091 

603,789 

9 |a 7 a 

615,035 

3,679 

497 « 86 i 

9,63a 

54*1063 

a, 914 

S« 3 i 666 

3.409 

586,139 

31648 

589,773 

09,138 

41863,450 


Character of People^ Religion^ and Education . — llie principal 
towns ore Munich, the capital, Niimberg, Augsburg, Wurzburg, 
Bayreuth, Regensbuig, Fiirth, and Bamberg. The people in 
the N. are industrious, intelligent, and sprightly ; the Swabians 
are sturdy, good-natured, and independent ; but the Bavarians 
pioper are a heavy, taciturn, and superstitious race. In 1872 
the Roman Catholics numbered 31464,364, the Protestants 
1,342,592, Jews 50,662, and the members of various other 
small sects 5453* There is the utmost religious toleration, but 
the state of late years has shown itself opposed to Ultramon- 
tanism by favouring the * Old Catholics,* and by its expulsion 
(1873) of the Jesuits, llie system of education is compulsory, 
and is imder the direction of a Minister of Public Instruction, 
who is assisted b;|r several members of the provincial government, 
under whom again there is a large body of re^lar inspectors. 
Children are obliged to attend school until uieir i4t}i year, 
and for two years lonpr are required to ^o to a Sunday-school. 
B. has three universities — (1) Munich, with (1873) 77 professors 
and 1219 students ; (2) Wurzburg, with 43 prof^ors and 803 
students, both Catholic ; and (3) Erlangen, with 43 professors 
and 371 students, Protestant. 

Physkal Features^ Mountains^ RiwrSf d^*r. — Tlie country is for 
the most part hilly. The S. lialf of B. forms the middle part of the 
Bavario-Swabian plateau between the liter and the Inn, and is 
hemmed in on the S. bv tlie Noric Alps, from 30QO to 12,000 feet 
high ; the Bohmerwald on the E. separates B. from Bohemia ; 
and on the N. rises the Rlibngebirge, The central area is inter- 
sected by several low mountain chains, and consists alternately 
of fertile valleys, wide plains, and extensive foi^pst tracts. 


„ , Schneebeig, 3481, 

«Sb|r|^* , Tltere are several ranges in the Palatinate, of which 
Wte'Haidt (2360 feet) is the principal B. contains the stream- 
of the Danube from tllm to Passau, while the Palatinate 
.Ii vmfeena alcng; its entire eastern .boundary by the Rhine. The 


length of the Danube in B. to 270 miles, aHof which is navigable. 
It receives 38 affluently the chief of which on the right bank are 
the lUer, Lech, Isar, and the Inn i and on the left Uie Wbmitz, 
Altmilhl, Kocher, Naab, Regch, and Ibu The river Main rises 
in the N., has many affluents, and Hows in a S. W. direction, 
joining the Rhine at Mainz. There are -some fifty lakes, 
mostly situated among the oftoets of the Noric Alps, the chief of 
which are the Ammer, Stambexger, Staffel, Kochel, Wocheln, 
Tegem, Chiem, and Waginger. Lake Constance borders B. for 
nine miles. 

Climate^ Products^ dr*r. — Except in the valle]^ of the Rhine 
and the Main, the general climate is cold and inhospitable for 
Germany; but in summer again the heat in the plains and 
valleys is extreme. The average temperature is 47* F., nearly 
corresponding to that of the Scottisli E. coast. B. is, neverthe- 
less, one of the most fertile countries of the empire, the S. plateau 
being called the German granary, on account of its productive- 
ness. Cultivation is not in an advanced state; but besides wheat, 
rye, oats, and barley, the articles of produce include buckwheat, 
maize, rice, hops, tobacco, flax, hemp, linseed, beet-root, and 
liquorice. B. yields also some 9,000,000 gallons of excellent 
wine yearly. The forests are chiefly composed of fir and pine 
trees, and much of the timber is exported. Cattle-rearing and 
the breeding of sheep, goats, and other live stock, is one of the 
chief occupations. Among the minerals that are mined are salt, 
coal, iron, and a little gold ; but in Rhenish B. a much larger 
variety is wrought, including copper, manganese, mercury, 
cobalt, quicksilver, black-lead, marble, gypsum, alabaster, litho- 
giapliic-stonc, and the finest porcelain-clay. There are famous 
mineral wells in Upper B. and in Middle Franconia. 

Manufaclures. — •The industrial products are mainly beer, linen, 
cottons, woollens, leather, paper, porcelain, glass, sugar, cigars, 
and jewellery. Beer is by far the most important of these, 
yielding, it is said, nearly two- thirds of the revenue. In 1871 
there were 5177 breweries, Swabia itself having 1018, producing 
at the rate of about 160 million gallons yearly. This beverage 
is universally relished ; and, while it is consumed in enormous 
quantities within the state, it also forms one of the principal 
exports. "Ike other exjx>rt9 are timl>er, wine, grain, wool, hops, 
glass, jewellery, scientific instniments, &c. Munich is famed tor 
the manufacture of mathematical and optical instruments. As 
communication is developing, B. is profiting by the great1>( 
increased transit trade between Italy, Switzertond, Austria, aiid\ 
N, Germany. 

CanalSy Railways^ The principal canal is Ludwi^s^ 

which links the Danube and Rhine, and thus connects the C^- 
man Ocean with tiie Black Sea. It was constructed by the state 
at a cost of over y^8oo,ooo. .In 1873 there were over 1 lOO miles 
of railway, 6000 of public roads, and 1500 of telegraphs. Munich 
is the great railway centre. 

Government^ Revenue^ &*e. — According to the fundamental 
state law of 26th May z8i8, modified by the electoral law of 
4th June 1848, B. is a constitutional monarchy, with the crown 
hereditary in the male line, and its domains remaining inalien- 
able. The executive belongs to the king, and the lemslature 
consists of two chambers—the one of senators or peers, the other 
of deputies. The former of these chamliers is hereditary, the 
king, however, having a limited power of appointing senators 
for life; the latter is dectivc by various orders and classes of the 
community, the landed gentry, ecclesiastics, burghers, university 
councils, &c. By treaty of November 3, 1870^ B. became an 
integral part of the German empire, retaining, however, among 
other unusual privileges, the right of conducting its own postal 
and telegraphic system. The estimated revenue of B. for 1 874-75 
was ;£^io,6o2,593, and the expenditure ;£6,842,329. In 1873 
the national debt was ;f39i^57>3^» of ^kichjf 19,917,257 waa 
for railways. 

The artf^ of B* was organised in 1871 after the Prussian i^em. 
Every citizen requires to serve, and no substUutbn is allowed. 
The term of service is twelve years, of which four years are spent 
in active service, three in reserve, and five in the Luidwehr. The 
Bavarian army has an administration independent of that of the 
imperial army, and is under the command of the IGng of B. 
in times of peace ; but in time of war is under the control of 
the Emperor. In 1872 it consisted of 52,029 men, of whom 
32,602 were infantry, 11,562 cavalry, $528 artillery, and 12x3 
* technical troops^* or eni^tieexs. On a war footing mis npiber 
can be increased to 149,538 men. During the Fginoo-Pimian 
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titttde imto the leadership of the Crown Prince of PmssST^ 

present AH Bayem^ originally peopled the 
C^tic fio 3 » was formed under Augustus into the Roman province 
of Koricum. At the time of the ^eat movement of the Teutonic 
races (Sthrand 6th c.)» various tnbes pressed into the lond^ and 
fonned the confederate Bojoarii, who, although under chiefs of 
their own, were dependent on the Frankie kings of Austmsias. 
Foremost amongst these stood the AgUolfinf^ (first mentioned 
in 556), one of whom, Odilo, assumed the title of king. Thas- 
silo 11 . was banished to a cloister in 777 by Charlemagne, on 
account of fais alliance with the Avars, and in 788 Charlemagne 
entirely abolished -the sovereign dignity in B., and appointed his 
brother-in-law, the Swabian Count Gerold, as governor. After 
the extinction of the Karoling dynasty in 91 1, Amulf II., 
who had been Morkgraf since 907, assumed the ducal dignity. 
Under his successors the land suffered much tlirough internal 
discords, struggles with external enemies, and the peipetual 
change of dukes, until in 1180 the (Couut-rafatine) 

Otto von Wittelsbacb, Uie founder of the present rei^ng house, 
received it as a grant from the Emperor. Otto, wiio died in 1 183, 
as also his successor, Ludwig I., considerably increased their 
possessions. The latter (died 1131) received os a fief from the 
Emperor Friedrich II. in 1216 the Rhanffah (Rhenish Pak- 
tinale), and though this was for a time lost, it was regained at the 
Peace of Westphalia in 1648, as a reward of the enthusiasm 
and energy shown by Maximilian 1 . in the creation of the Catholic 
League. B. sided with France in the Spanish Succession War 
(1700), and met vrith great loss. On the death of the Emperor 
Karl VI. in 1740, Karl Albrecht, Duke of Bavaria, opposed 
the Pragmatic Sanction, claimed the Archduchy of Austria as 
against Maria Theresa, seized the country in 1741, and was 
chosen Emperor of Germany in 1742. Ilevras soon after driven 
out of his own territories by the Austrians, restored by Friedrich 
II. of Prussia in 1744, and died in the year following. In the 
war of 180^ B. sided with France, and Napoleon rewarded the 
Elector (a title dating from 1777) with the dimity of king, receiv- 
ing in return important militaxy assistance in his Austrian and 
Russian campaigns. The territory and title thus gained was ratified 
by the treaties of 1814-15, the King of B. meantime having 
luckily abandoned the cause of France. In 1818 the new con- 
stitution was established, and in 1825 Ludwig I. became king. 
Enlightened and generous to extravagance, this monai'ch, when 
advanced in life, formed a scandalous connection with Lola 
Montez, the famous adventuress, which did much to alienate 
his subjects, already dissatisfied with vsH-ious governmental 
abuses. At last the inhabitants of Munich arose, March 1848, 
captured the arsenal, and forced the consent of the king to the 
exile of Lola Montez, and to the passing of various reforms. 
Ludwig X. abdicated, March 20, 1848, in favour of his son Maxi- 
milian Joseph 11 ., who died March 10, 18^ In the same year 
Ludwig II. ascended the throne, and during his reign the most 
striking events have been the incorporation of B. with the empire, 
the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1873, stubborn oppo- 

sition to an Ultramontane majority (1875). See Budmer, 


GachkhU von B, (MUnch. 1820-u); Zschokke, Seeks Bucket 
der Gesekiekten aes Bair, Volks (2a ed Aarau, 1821) ; Mannert, 
Gescfdekte B's (Ldps. 1826); Bottiger, GesekUhte B,*s (Erl. 
1832) ; Rudhart, Adteste Gesckickte B,*s (Hamb. 1841) ; Siegert, 
GmndliSfgen our aelUsien Genkickte des Bair, Volkstammes 
(Miinch. 1854). 

Bawaxia, Statue of, a statue of colossal dimensions erected 
at Munich by King Lndwig 1. as a personification of his king- 
dom, and uncover^ August 7, 1850. It represents a German 
female standing, with the Bavarian lion silting by her side. The 
whole monument is 95 feet in height, the statue being 6< feet 
and the pedestal 30. A door at the back of the pedestal leads, 
by a stone staircase, into the lion, through the neck of which an 
iron staircase takes up to the head, in w&ch there are two sofas, 
and standing-room for thirty-one persons. The head bears the 
following inscriptian; — colossal figure, erected by Ludwig 
1 ., King of Bavaria, was designed andmoiddledbvL. von Schwan- 
thaler, and cast in bronze in the years 1844 to 1&15 by Ferdinand 
MiUer.’ 

Ba^us are small kggots of brushwood, the bush-ends l>eing 
dipped in some inflammable composition, and are employed 
asnong^the combustibles in fireships. 


Bax'tar, Blo]iard,*one of the most eminent of Noncanfonnist 
divines, was bom November 12, l6t$, at Rowton in Shropshire, 
of pious but poor parents. Circumstances did not allow him to 
have a university education, but he went through a careful course 
of private stud^. A short visit to the court at IVhitehall, fol- 
lowed by a serious illness, tended to deepen hk naturally strong 
religious convictions. He was ordained at the age of twenty- 
three, and after being a schoolmaster, first at Wroxeter and then 
at Dudley, he became, in 1640, parish minister at Kiddermin- 
ster, and soon earned a high reputation both as a preachor and 
as a moral and social reformer. B.’s eminent conscientipusness 
nmde him hold a peculiar posilion. After the outbreak of the 
civil war, although he acted as cliapkin in the Parliamentary 
army, and held Presbyterian principles, he did not admit the 
unlawfulness of Episcopacy, upheld the monarchy, and was 
posed to the execution of the King and the usurpation of Crom* 
well. On the restoration of Charles II., B. became one pf the 
king's chaplains, but declined the bishopric of Hereford when it 
was offered him. On the Act of Uniformity being passed, he 
left the d^hurch of England, and sided entirely with the Noncoji* 
formists. For many years he lived and wrote theological works 
in retirement at Acton, in Middlesex, returning to Dmdon on the 
passing of the Act of Indulgence in 1672. In 1685 B. was tried 
for writing sedition before Judge Jefferies, and, affer being 
brutally insulted by him, was sentenced to a fine of 500 marks, 
or, in default, to lie in prison till it was paid. After eighteen 
months' imprisonment, he was released. B. lived b^ond the 
period of the Revolution, and died Sth December 1^1. He 
was one of the most voluminous theologians and ecclesiastical 
pamphleteers of his own or any other time, having produced in 
all about 145 treatises. His theology was a compromise between 
Calvinism and Arminianism, and his followers ore known as 
Baxterians. Some of his works, such as his Sainfs Restf have been 
vexy popular. The last complete edition was published in 1830. 

Baacte'rians, adherents to certain theological views advocated 
by Richard Baxter, the two most distinguislied of whom were Drs 
J. Watts and P. Doddridge. The three salient points, regarding 
which they tried to pursue a middle course between the Ciuvinisis 
and the Arminians, were — (1) the atonement, general for all 
mankind, but special for the elect ; (2) the r^ection of the 
doctrine of reprobation; (3) the possibility of saints falling 
away from saving grace. 

Bay, a name given to a number of trees and shnibs. For 
instance, Laurus nobUis is the laurel or victor’s B., out of which 
the laurel crown of the ancients was made ; the name 
originally only applied to the fruit, is now used for the whole 
plant. The cheniy or B. laurel, so common in our shrubberies, 
is Frunus Laurocerasus, The red B. of the Southern United 
States is Laurtis Carolinensis, The white B. of America is 
Magnolia ^auca^ while the lA>blolly B. of the same countiy is 
Cordonia Lasiantkus, The Indkn or royal B. is Laurus Jndica^ 
while the rose B. is Epilohium angusHfolium^ a plant of an 
entirely different order. See Laurel, Gordonia, Epilobium. 
B. leaves have been from the earliest times, and among widely dif- 
ferent nations, associated with victory and rejoicing ; or, as in this 
countiy, believed to be an antidote against the effects of thunder. 

Biav, an inlet of the sea around which the land forms a bend, 
and the opening to which is wider than its depth, A gulf is 
supposed to be deeper, but Baffin’s B., Hudson’s B., and the B. 
of Biscay show with how little precision the word is used. 


who follow the busmess of dancers and singers. Inese women 
have different denominations in their different countries. ’They 
are divided into two great classes, each of which has several sub- 
divisions. The first great class, that of the Devddassi^ or servants 
of the gods, is consecrated to the service of the temples and of 
&e priests ; the second, that of the Nautekis, comprises the B. 
who are not attached to a temple, and who travel the country in 
the exercise of their profession as singers and dancers. Among 
tlie Devadassis, those of the first rank are recruited from the 
Vaisya caste. They dwell in the enriosure of the temple^ and 
may not go outside of it without the permission of the chief 
priest. Within 'the temple they prepare the garlands of flowers 
to adorn the effigies of the gods, ibqr dance bdbre the sacml 
statues, celebrate the praises of the gods in song, and form the 
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Mf nollMd omoimttiitil ^re of the proceniiiiis ud rdigioiit eeie* 
11100101, Thoieof thoiecond nuikof theDovadmUaiotecrait^ 
Croia the of the Sudm or kbouiing caste. Their func- 

tiomi are almost the same as those of the fint class, but they 
tie not obliged to dwell within the precincts of the temple, in 
which thqr take their turn of service. They are allowed^ to visit 


Dcvadassis shortly after the period of in&ncy, and physical 
beauty and faultless synunet^ are the conditions of their admis- ! 
sion. *From the day on which th^ are admitted, they cease to j 
belong to their fiunilies, who, by formal contract, renounce all 
right to them. The Nautchis travel the country in bands. like 
the Devadassis of the second rank, they are employed on festive 
occa^ons; they dance at the places of entertainment for travellers. 
Some associate themselves vnth musicians, with whom they diare 
their profits. Others are under the direction of a leading dancer, , 
who provides for them and receives the profits of their labours. 
Others are simply slaves, bought very young by the wofpen who 
train them to tneir business, with a view of making a profit of 
them. The dance of the B. is not so much a dance proper as 
a pantomime. j 

Baya'mo, or San Salvador, a town in the E. of Cuba, near 
the left bank of the Cauto, 20 miles £. of its entrance into the 
sea, and 65 N.W. of Santiago. It has an unhealthy situation, 
but carries on considerable trade. Pop. 750a 

Bay'ardl, or rather Bayart, Pierre du Terrail, Seigneur 
de, the Chevalier sans peur ei sans reproche^ called also by his com- 
t^ons * Piquet,' was bom in 1470 at his father's chateau near 
Grenoble In Dauphind. Under the care of Carlo I., Duke of 
Savoy, and then of the Count de Ligny, B. rapidly rose into 
favour with Charles VIIL of France, whom he served faithfully 
at Fomova and Novara in the campaign of 1494^95 Against the 
Italian League. In 1503 Louis Xli. sent him wiui IrAubignd 
to Naples, where he long resisted the Spanish occupation. In 
1507 ne suppressed the rebellion of Paul de Novi at Genoa ; and 
In tne campaigns of the Cambral League against the Venetian I 


General Petigliano, at Aignadel, the siege of Padua, and the 
occupation of Verona, he is the foremost figure. In 1510 nis 
brilliant actions before La Bastia decided the campaign of Pope 
Julius XL agunst Alfonso of Ferrara. He was the hero of tne 
storming of Brescia against the Venetians, fought under Nemours 
at Ravenna (1512) when the Spanish general Don Pedro was 
taken prisoner; and greatly distinguished himself at the Battle 
of the Spurs near Terrouenne (1513). B. also enjoyed the con- 
fidence of Francis I. who, after the battle of Marignano (1515), 
asked the honour of knighthood at the hand of his subject. B.'8 
defence of Mdri^res against the ImperialistB (1522), his takii^ of 
Lodi from the Duke of Mantua (1523), and frequent campaigns 
in the Milanese territory, fill up tne rest of his life. He was 
killed 30th April 1524, and was buried in the church of the 
Minims near Grenoble. B. was remarkable for chivalrous 
courage, military skill (especially in skirmishing), generosity 
towards his fellow-soldiers, the vanmiished, and the poor, purity 
of life, and devotion to France, ills story is tola in La tres 
fwettH plaisanti Histeire^ by, *le loyal serviteur,' published at 
Paris 1527, and rendered into English by Southey, Walford, Ac. 
See De Terre Basse, Htstoire de Pierre TerraU^ Seigneur de 
Bayard; sukne de Reckerches ghtidlogiques^ Pikes et Lettres inkUts 
(Par. 1826, 3d ed. Lyons, 1832). 

Bayaoid^ a fortified town in the vilayet of Erzeroum, Tur- 
kish Armenia, l J miles S. W. of Mount Ararat, and 230 miles 
W.S.W. of Trebisond. It was the scene of a Russian victory 
over the Turks during the Crimean War, August 1854. B. was 
formerly a flourishing centre of trade, but hu greatly declined. 
Pop. 5000, chiefly Kurds. 

Bayazid. See Bajazbt. 

Bay 1 »eny. See Candubbbuy. 

Bajr'er, Johann, a German chartographer, celebmted for 
his star-charts, was bom at Rhain in Bavaria in 1572, and died 
at Augsbmpg^ /th March 1625. his great work, l/ranametria 
(AugS^ sfiQ3 f 1607 And 1633), imi(^ contained fifty-one 
mapa B. introdctced the now universal method of naming the 
iSiM to a constellation ay the Greek letters. A second work of 1 
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B.*s is his MxfikeOia Caradmm amen TahuUe J^ueuipiarum 
(Augab. i654)« 

Bayanac', an old episcopal town of Fnmoo, department of 
Calvados^ on the Aure, 6 miles from its mouth, and ty miles 
N.N. W. of Caen. Pop. (1872) 7716. Its splendid cathedral, of 
mixed Gothic and Norman, b^n in the X2th c. and completed 
in 1497, was destroyed by lightning in 1676^ but was rebuilt in 
1715. In the Hdtel de Ville, the famous B. tapestiy is pre*> 
served. B. has manufactures of porcelain, linen, euicoes, singes, 
leather, and hats, bnt is particmarly famous for its lace. The 
town takes its name from the ancient BajucassL 

Bayeuz Tapeatry, a curious piece of needlework, a relic 
of the middle ages, preserved in the Hdtel de Ville at Bayeux, in 
Normandy. It is composed of a roll of canvas or linen cloth, 
about 220 feet long and 20 inches wide, on which is embroidered, 
in woollen thread of eight different colours, a pictorial representa- 
tion of the history of the Norman Conquest of ^glond. Although 
its great age is undoubted, where and by whom it was executed 
form matter of speculation. It is traditionally reported to be 
I the work of Matilda, wife of William the Conqueror, assisted by 
her maids, and that she presented it to Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, 
in recognition of his services at the invasion. In len^h, however, 
it exaedy corresponds to two sides of the nave of the present 
Bayeux Cathedm which was built early in the 12th c., and this 
circumstance renders it probable that the tapestiy belongs to 
a subsequent period. Indeed, some critics contend that it is 
English work of the 12th c., executed, probably in Jxmdon, to 


the order of three Bayeux knights who figure fre(mently in the 
tapestry, and who sh^d in the apportionment of English land. 
Tne entire web embraces seventy-two scenes, which collectively 
exhibit upwards of 1500 fibres of men, horses, and various other 
animals, buildings, ships, £c. Each particular event is portrayed 
in a distinct compartment bearing a Latin explanation, and the 
whole design illustrates in a graphic manner the history of the 
Conquest from Harold's interview with Edward the Confessor 
previous to the former setting out on his mission to Normandy, 
the events which transpired there, the sickness, death, and funeral 
procession of Edward the Confessor, on to the accession of Harold 
to the throne the Norman invasion, the battle of Hastings, the 
death of Hl. Jtd, and flight of the English, which closes re- 
markable work. Although the drawing is rude, with no attempt 
at perspective, the B. T. has the artist^ merit of preserving the 
resemblance of individuals and classes throughout. It affoids a 
curious insight into the manners and customs of theNorman epoch, 
and it is peculiarly interesting and valuable for its costumes, 
warlike implements, military ensigns, regal pageantry, &c. This 
extraordinary piece of nctdlcwork was pieserved for centuries in 
the cathedral at 
Bayeux, and exhi- 
bited at a particu- 
lar season of the 
year to the people 
of the city ; but 
French antiquaries 
I were ignorant of its 
existence till about 
1724, when their 
attention was di- 
rected by M. Lan- 
celot to on illumi- 
nated drawing of a 
portion of an ob- 
scure historical em- 
broideiTi and the 
original work itself 

Bayeux Tspesby— Harold on his Bepartuco to 
Monmucon m tne Normandy ukes leave of Edward, 

keeping of the 

canons of Bayeux Cathedral. In 1730 P^re Montfoucon pub* 
lished a reduced engraving of the whole in his Monumens de la 
Mbnarchie Pranfoise, and an elaborate description of the needle- 
work is also given by Dr Ducarel in the appendix to his Angiom 
Norman Ant^fukies, published in London in 1767. The Sodety 
of Antiquaries, in x8xo, despatched Mr Charles Stothard to Bayeux 
to copy it ; and the r^t of his laboufs is riven in a coloured 
engimi^ in the sixth volume of the Vetusta Mofmmenia* A full- 
sized coloured photograph of the tapestiy may also be seen in the 
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South Kensinstou Museum in London, where too a small but 
valuable fragment of the original is preserved. In 1803, 1 ^ the 
desire of Napoleon I., then First Consul, who at that time medi- 
tiUed an invasion of Englandf the B. T. was exhibited in the 



Bayeux Tapestry— Harold takes Oath to William. 

National Museum at Paris, and afterwards in sonie other French 
towns ; it was thereafter consigned to the charge of the muni- 
cipality of Bayeux, with which it has since remained. See The 
Bayeux Tapestry Blueidated^ by J. C. Bruce (Lond. 1856), and 
The Bayeux Tapestry Reproduce in Autotype Plates with Historic 
Noies^ by F. R. Fowke (Arundel Society, Lond. 1875). 

Bay lelands, a small group in the Bay of Honduras, in 
about lat, i6* 30' N. and long. 86“ W. The chief islands are 
Riiatan (q. v,), Bonacca, Uti, and Burburct. They belonged to 
Spain till 1821, became a British colony in 1852, but were ceded 
to Honduras, 28th November 1859. 

Bayle, Bierre, a famous French critic and philosopher, was 
born i8th November 1647, at Carlat, iu county of Foix, S. of 
France. His father, a Protestant minister, educated the eager 
and intellectual boy with great care; but even in B/s earliest 
literary preferences we can see the future character of his genius. 
The admirer of Montaigne could not full to be sceptical. His 
studies at Toulon brought him into contact with the Jesuits, who 
formed the teaching staff of the university, and the homage 
which his ardent nature paid to the seal and talents of his 
masters was a temporary apostasy from the faith of his father. 
But he returned to Protestantism as rapidly as he had left it, 
and to escape the penalty of perpetual banishment, imposed on 
those who relapsed from Catholicism, he went to Switzerland, 
where he pursued at Geneva, under widjr and less medisevai 
forms, his theological and philosophical studies. Descartes 
supplanted the false Aristotle of the schoolmen. In 1675 
was appointed to the chair of philosophy in the Protestant Col- 
lege of Sedan, where he laboured with such rigour that he actu- 
ally forgot to correspond with his friends. His first public 
appearances as an author were in harmony with the rational 
character of his intellect. 'When the Due de lAixeinbourg was 
gravely accused by a learned tribunal (which included councillors 
of blate) of havmg dealings with the devil, B., in a defence pre- 
pared for the Due, conclusively exposed the absurdity of the 
charge. His next attempt to enlighten his age was a pamphlet 
entitled Cogitationes rationales de Deo, Animo et Main, in answer 
to an enthusiast called Poiiet and this was followed by a third 
in 1682, Pmsies sur la ComBe Writes h un Docteurde la Borbonne. 
Meanwhile Louis XIV., inspired by religious prejudices, had 
suppressed the College of Sedan in 1681, but B, found welcome 
and honour in the city of Erasmus. Appointed a professor of 
history and philosophy in Rotterdam, he was not slow to embroil 
himself in honourable controversy, Ilis Critique GBtSrale [ib'&2) 
on Pire Maunbourg's Hisloire du Calvinisme was publicly burnt 
and universally read. Even Maimbourg himself valued the 
work, but it cost B. the friendship of a dis.inguished colleague, 
the theologian Jurieu, who had wished himself to refute the 
Catholic father. In 1684 B. conceived the idea of a periodical 
entitled Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, which achieved a 
great success, and made its eaitor a sort of literary dictator ; 
bat it also involved him in thorny questions, and the im- 
placable Jurieu was vigilant in his enmity, A work of B.'s, 
worthy of idl praise, Commmtaire PhUosophique sur ces Paroles 
de VEyangUe: Contrains^Us d'entrer, in which the author took 
occasion to recommend the principle of toleration on philoso- 
phieal grounds, led Jurieu to accuse him of rel igious indifference, 
40 



and even hostility to Protestantism. Addition^ calumnies of 
an odious character were cleverly exposed in his Cahale chime- 
fique; but it is always easy for ecclesiastical bigotry to secure a 
triunmh, and in 1693 B. was deprived of his ucense to teach. 
But B. was a student of few wants, and he at once tuined, with 
the fine fervour of a literary enthusiast, to the execution of his 
long-meditated Dictionnaire historigue et critique* The first edi- 
tion was published at Rotterdam in 1696, and the second in 
1702. It was attacked by Jurieu, by the consistory of the Wal- 
loon Church, and by other theologians, for its articles David, 
lyrrJmtisme, Manicheens, &c. The Dictionnaire was followed 
by his Riponse aux Questions (tun Provincial, and other contro- 
versial works. These had the effect of raising around the head 
of their author a final storm of theological controversy, under 
which his health gave way. He died 28th December 1706. The 
earnest conviction which B. mainly sought to impress upon bis 
contemporaries was, that morality does not depend on religious 
dogma, and that good men and bad are to be found alike in 
Cathol'c and in Protestant churches. The result of this creed 
may hilire been to lead B. to a culpable indifference to all dogma 
— Protestant as well as Catholic ; but it was necessary to the 
evolution of the great doctrine of toleration, which established 
itself in France and England during the course of the century. 
The force of his thoughts ran in a destructive rather than in a 
constructive course. We do not find from his works evidence of 
his having a religious or philosophical system, or of his having 
any fundamental belief on which a system could be built. ‘ My 
talent,* he said, * is to form doubts, but they are only doubts.* 
But this fact, though it proves him to have been a thinker only 
of the second order, does not detract from the value of his work 
historically considered. And above all, his life and literature alike 
reveal him as, in the highest sense of the word, an honest man. 
The best editions of the Dictionnaire are those of B&le (1740) and 
Amsterdam (1740). An extremely interesting one is that by 
Bcuchot (Par. 1820 ei seq. ). See Maizeaux, Vie de P* B. (Amst. 
1712) ; and Feuerbach, P* B,, seine Verdienste fur die Ceschkhte 
der Philosopkie (Amst. 1838). 

Baylen*, a Spanish town, province of Jaen, 56 miles N. 
of Granada, situated In a mountain pass, where the Spaniards 
won their sole victory in tlie Peninsular V 7 ar, July 23, 1808. 
Some 20,cxx> men under General Dupont here surrendered, 
and were sent to the hulks at Cadiz, although permission to 
return to France had been previously promised them. B. has 
manufactures of linen, lile.^, glass, and soap. Pop. 783** 

Bay of Islands, an inlet on the N.E. coast of the N. 
Island of New Zealand, situated in S. lat. 35* J 3', and E. long. 
174® ii'. On it are llie settlements of Kororarika and Russell. 
The former was the first place in New Zealand settled in by 
European.^. Russell is a great rendezvous for whalers, and from 
it is exported the coal from the Kawakawa mines, which is 
largely used in Auckland (q. v.). The B, of 1 . forms a magni- 
ficent harbour. It is the most southerly limit of the S.E. trade- 
wind on the New Zealand coast, 

Ba'yonet, a side-arm carried by infantry, and adapted for 
fixing to the muzzle of sniaU-arms. It is popularly believed 
that the B. was invented at Bayonne about 1640, but at that 
time it was in general use among European armies, having re- 
placed the pike in some instances, and so early as 1 5 70 it was 
I known in France. In the oldest form of B., the blade had a 
wooden handle which was inserted into the muzzle of the arque- 
bus, but it was discarded for the socket-and-collar pattern, the 
existing form, which admits of shooting with the B. fixed. 
Mackay, a Scottish general of the I7tli c., has been credited 
with the invention of the latter weapon ; an example of it, how- 
ever, belonging to the end of the i6Lh c., is now in the Cuimann 
Collection at Hanover. The British pattern B. of the present 
day is of steel, 17 inches long in the blade, which has three fluteci 
sides. The adoption of nn arm which is at once a sword, saw, 
and B. has been suggested for the Martini- Henry rifie. 

Bayonne*, a fortified town of the first-dass in the department 
of Bassc.s Pyrenees, France, at the junction of the Adour and 
Nive, near their entrance into the Bay of Biscay. It consists of 
Great and Little B. and of the suburb Pont St Esprit, separated 
by the two riverS, and exports ship-timber, tar, cork, chocolate, 
and the celebrated hams ; but the bar at the mouth of the Adoui 
greatly hinders trade, llie chief manufactures are glass, sugar, 
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|aeui9, and ropes, and there ore also large shipyards and dis* 
»Jtpiies. B. is tne see of a bishop, willi a o^thedral aiid schools 
of navigation and commerce. Fop. (1872) I 7 i 977 * ^he 
tapwr&m of the Romans, was a fortress and a place of trade as 
early as die 3d c., the seat of a bishop in tlic 4tn, and after the 
10th c. shared the fortunes of Gascony. In 1565 Catherine de 
Me^ci here met the Duke of Alva, and arranged measures for 
the destruction of Protestantism. Charles IV. of Spain abdicated 
(1808) at B. in favour of Napoleon, 'Ihe British with great loss 
forced the passage of the hfive, and in 1814 invested B., from 
which (April 14) the French made a desperate but unsuccessful 
sally. The convention of B., between the Duchy of "Warsaw and 
France, was signed May 10, 180S, The inhabitants of the district 
are of Basque origin. 

Bay B.iun, a spirit prepared in the West Indies from the 
berries of Eugenia acris, used for toilet purposes and as a lini- 
ment in rheumatic affections. 

Bay Window, or Bow Window, a window forming a 
recess, or bay, in a room, and projecting outward from r ’le wall 
in a rectangular, polygonal, or — ^in debased Gothic — semicircular 
sliape. The B. W. is peculiar to Gothic architecture. 

Ba'za (the BasH of the Romans, and the Bastauia of the 
middle ages), a town of Spain, province of Granada, in a rich 
plain 53 miles E.N.E. of the town of Granada. Pop. about 
11,000, chiefly agricultural. B. is famous for the excellence of 
its wines and the beauty of its women. On the loth of August 

1810, the French under Soult here gained a victory over the 
Spaniards. Under the Moors it was a large and flourishing 
town, with 50,000 inhabitants. 

Bazaar' (from an Arabic -word denoting traffic or merchan- 
dise), a market-place, open or covered, where merchants in 
Eastern countries have their warehouses and meet to transact 
business. The term is now frequently applied in the West to 
places opened for the sale of fancy goods. 

Bazaine', Franpoia Achille, a French general not likely 
to be soon forgotten by his countrymen, was born 13th February 

1811. Joininp; the army in 1831, he served in Afnca in 1832. 
In 1837, having obtained a lieutenancy and the cross of the 
Legion of Honour, he was engaged in the Carlists and Chn.stinos 
war, and in 1839 distinguished himself in Algiers. In the Crimea 
he commanded a brigade of infantry. Appointed a General of 
Division, he joined the Mexican expedition in 1862, succeeded 
Forey in chief command, defeated President Juarez, and, in spite 
of crippled resources, maintained his army till 1867, when he 
effected a retreat by Vdra Cruz. He had in 1864 been named 
Marshal of France, and was now placed at the head of the Third 
Army Corps and of the Imperial Guard. In the Franco- Prussian 
woTjE,, on the surrender of tlje Emperor Napoleon at Sedan, oc- 
cupied Metz, where, after a seven-weeks* siege by I^rincc F rederick 
Charles of Prussia, he capitulated with an army of 175,000 men. 
For this act he was summoned in August 1871 before the Military 
Commission of the National Assembly silting at Versailles. 
After some delays he was, on the downfall of M. Thiers, tried 
by court-martial, and found guilty of having negotiated with the 
enemy before doing all that duty and honour required, and 
having surrendered a fortified place and laid down his arms 
before the enemy in open field, He was condemned to death 
and degradation, a sentence commuted to 20 years’ seclusion in 
the Isle St Marguerite, his escape from wliich, shortly afterwards, 
was probably comiived at. B. has since resided in Spain. 

Bazard', Amand, an ardent but mercurial French political 
thinker of the 19th c., was bom at Paris, 19th September 1791. 
In 1820, along with some others, he introduced Carbonarism 
from Italy into France, but after a few years joined the dis- 
ciples of Saint-Simon ; and in 1825 became one of the editors of 
Le Producteur, a Socialist and Communist journal, which did 
not succeed. B., however, made a great impression on those 
with whom he came into contact, and in the public conferences 
of the sect in 1828 he was one of the most conspicuous ’^cakers. 
But after the July revolution he quarrelled with a man far more 
subtle and powerful than himself, P^jre Enfantin, who soon dis- 
placed him in the leadership of the Saint-Simonians. B. died 
{SQth July 1832, from the effects of a stroke of apoplexy, caused 
.tho;excitemcnt of a public discussion. 

See Basqchb. 


Bd^'inm, a gum resin, alliM, as well botanically as fa its 
physical properties, to m3rrth. It is found to be produced by two 
species of Bedsamodmdron^ B* Boxburghi, and B, Mukul, and 
in the E. Indies, where it is produced, it is known as GooguL 
This is supposed to be the B. mentioned in Scripture. It is used 
in the E. Indies both internally and externally as medicine ; it 
is likewise employed in Hindoo incense, and it 15 much employed 
in the East for mixing with plaster in walls to render it more 
tenacious. 

Beaeb'es, Raised, elevated tracts of land formerly B. of the 
sea, whether raised by earthquakes, or left high and dry by the 
receding ocean, is a question which has to be answered in each 
particular case. That they were formerly sea-B. is evident from 
the shells found in them peculiar to si)ccies which now are found 
in northern seas, the alternating sand and mavel beds, and their 
levelness for considerable distances, gcncrmly in tlie direction of 
the present shores. There are also produced by similar causes 
terraces of erosion, which supply evidence of the action of the 
sea on the face of rocks, in lines somewhat parallel to those at 
present being formed, but elevated high above them. In Scot- 
land, round the coasts of the Highlands and Islands, such ter- 
races are to be seen 25 feel above the lines at present being 
formed ; in I^pland there is one declining from an elevation of 
220 to 85 feet in a course of 30 miles ; in Norway, behind Dron- 
theim, there is one at the great height of 520 feet above the 
jjresent level of the sea. 

Beach'y Head (a corruption of the Fr. beau^chef, * beautiful 
headland *), a lofty ])roinonlory on the S. coast of England, in 
Sussex, formed of chalk clifls, rising 564 feet above the sca-lcvcl. 
In 1828 the Bell Tont T.iglithouse was built here, with an eleva- 
tion of 285 feet. Its light is visible 22 miles off. Caverns have 
been cut in the cliffs as places of refuge for shipwrecked mariners. 

Bea'con (Old Eng. hedem, a sign), a fire-signal set on an 
eminence as a warning of impending danger. Sucli signals have 
been used by almost all nations ; their antiquity is shown by tlic 
frequent allusions in ancient classical writing to the employment 
of fire-beacons during war; and in Jeremiah vi. i, mention is 
made of a ‘ of fire,’ betokening ajjproaching disaster. During 
the reign of Edward III. pitch-boxes were lighted as beacons, 
and the expense of watching and maintaining tliein was defrayed 
out of the Exchequer. At the death of Henry VIII,, when 
England decided to prosecute the war with Scotland, the Scot- 
tish court ordered beacons to be lit on all the hills near the E. 
coast as a warning ^f the approach of the enemy's fleet ; and 
when the * Invincible Armada’ threatened descent on our shores, 
beacons were placed along the coast from Land’s Pmd to Lind is- 
fame to enjoin tlie people to' watch and pray for succour and 
safety. Fire-pots and B, -grates are yet to be seen in many parts 
of the United Kingdom, and they arc generally turned to account 
on occasions of rejoicing. 

Beacoxi, Maritime, a mark for the guidance of mariners 
placed on projecting licadlands, tidal rocks, banks or shoals at 
an estuary or river mouth, or entrance to a harbour. Beacons 
are usually of a conical form, constructed of stone, wood, or cast- 
iron plates, or, in exposed situations, of an open framework of 
cast-iron pipes, and are erected in places where it is not expedient 
to establish lighthouses. As beacons generally exhibit no light, 
and therefore are useful only by day and in clear weather, buoys 
or floating sea-marks, though less permanent, serve much the 
same purpose. Suggestions have been thrown out at various 
times for lighting beacons ; and Mr Thomas Stevenson has intro- 
duced with success a method of indicating the position of beacons 
by transmitting from the shore a beam of light which is dispersed 
by means of reflecting apparatus on the top of the beacon. Mr 
Stevenson has also proposed to light beacons by electricity ; and, 
in 1S70, Mr Flecming Jenkin patented a method of flighting bea- 
cons and buoy.s, by producing a rapid succession of electric sparks 
by alternate charges and di.scharges of a condenser placed on 
the beacon or buoy, communication with the shore being main- 
tainctl by means of submarine wires. 

Bea 4 , also in the earliest English, Geb^ (comp. Ger. 
signifies a prayer, and retained this meaning down to the close 
of the i6th c. As late as the age of Spenser we ^d it so used 
{Faer^ Queene, b. X, c. I, st. 30) : * Bidding his beadcs all day 
for his trespas,’ — the explanation of which is given in the glossaiy 
published with the Shepheard's Calender by the same authors— 
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m noii-retxaciUe, and which are aged in digging and burrowu^. 
The tongue is smooth and fleshy. The intestine is destituU ofa 
csecum. The ears are of small size, rounded and erect. The 
tail is short and rudimentary. The nose is prolonged slightly to 
form a truncated mobile snout. The pupil of the eye Is of circular 
form. The body is covered by a thidc, close-set fur, consisting 
of shaggy hair. The gait is generally lumbering and clumsy ; and 
most of these animals hybemate during the colder seasons of the 



year. In their distribution, tlic bears occur in every quarter of 
the world — ^Australia, however, proving in this, as in the case of 
other and higher mammals generally, an exception to this state- 
ment The African continent is also somewhat exceptional, in 
that bears exist only towards the northern portions, and these 
in limited numbers. 

The European or common brown B. {JJrsus Arctos) is a 
familiar species. Tliis form occurs in the forests of Europe from 
the N. to the Pyrenees and Apennines, and in Northern Asia. 
In recent geological times this form existed in Britain, and had 
a much wider European distribution than at present. Its food 
consists of roots, fruits, worms, insects, honey, and mure rarely 
of flesh. Its average length is four feet, and its height about two 
and a half feet. This species is hunted for the skin, fat, and 
tongue. It may be tamed in a very complete fashion, and is by 
no means fierce or quarrelsome unless irritated. I'he black B. 
of America ( U, Anuricanus) is a nearly-related form, and is found 
throughout N. America. The fur is of a glossy black colour, and 
it is chiefly hunted fur tlie sake of its skin. Varieties of this spe- 
cies with lighter skins exist In winter, the black B. approaches 
human habitations, and may then carry off domestic animals. 
The American grizzly B. (V. firox) is a much more formidable 
species, inhabiting mountainous regions such os the Rocky 
Mountains and the eastern plains to 6i” N. lat It averages 
eight feet in length, and is of a ferocious di^osition, although 
it generally subsists on roots and acorns. In other cases the 
grizzly B. may not only kill the large Bison of America, but 
drag away the carcase with ease. All the foregoing species 
hyberiiate in winter. The Arctic or Polar B. {Thalassarctos 
marUimus) is found exclusively in the Arctic regions. Its fur is 
of a white colour; the hair-clad soles of the feet giving this 
form a sure hold upon the ice. The paws arc venr long, and 
the neck is also elongated. It swims well, and feeds upon 
dead whales, seals, &c., but is also an expert fisher. The 
Syrian B. ( &. Syriarus) found in Mount Lebanon is probably 
the biblical B. It is of a light-brown colour, the fur between 
the shoulders being long and mane-like. The sloth or jungle 
B. of India {^FrochUw Miatus) is distinguished by the protmsion 
or elongation of the lips. This B. is frequently tamed by jug- 
glers. The Malayan sim-B. {Helarctos Malayanus) of Sumatra 
and Borneo, and its variety of Borneo (//. eurysfnlus), jwssess 
smooth glossy hair, and feed on fruits and honey. They are 
much less fierce than the other members of the family, and are 
very playful when tamed. The cave-B. (U, spelaus), the fossil 
remains af whidh occur in Britain and elsewhere, in Tertiary 
deposits, is an extinct form which was of larger size than the 
Pmar B. It apparently survived the human epoch. 

Bear. See Exchange. 

Bear, Here, nr Beer. See Barley. 

Beax-Baiting. The provoking and harassing of a bear by 
do^used to be regarded as sport in various Christian countries. 
Afibough, like bull-baiting and badger-baiting, it lias long been 


discontinued in England, it used to be one of the entotahunents 
passionately frequented by all classes-— royalty uritnessing the 
cruelty with as deep ddight as the rabble. 

Bearberry. See Arctostaphylos. 

Bear, Great and Little. See Ursa Major and Ursa 
Minor. 

Bear Lake, Great, the most northerly of the large lakes 
in the centre of British America, lat. 65* to 67° N., and long. 
117*’ to 123^ W. Its form is irregular, and its surface is estima- 
ted to be 14,000 sq. miles in extent, and 230 feet above the sea. 
A river of its own name drains it into the Mackenzie river. 

Bear-Pit, a circular pit in zoological gardens, about 25 feet 
in diameter and 20 feet in depth, with vaults around it for the 
bears to retire to. A thick pole with cross-spars rises from the 
centre of the pit, on which the bears are fond of climbing, and 
where they catch many various morsels of food from visitors. 

Bear's Grease. The solid fat of the white bear at one 
time possessed an enormous reputation as an application for the 
human hair, and B. G. was in great demand. A factitious com- 
pound of hog's lard very frequently was substituted for the 
genuine article, and that fact may account for the decreased 
popularity of B. G. as a preventive from baldness. 

Beard, tlie hair upon the chin, cheeks, and upper lip, 
which in the human family ai)pears at the age of puberty as a 
distinctive mark of the male sex. It is usually rather lighter in 
colour than the hair of the head, and as a general rule its cha- 
racter depends upon the nature of the climate. In hot and dry 
countries, it is invariably dark, diy, and long ; and, on the other 
hand, thick, curly, and fair in cold and damp countries. The 
hair, being a bad conductor of heat, protects the face and throat 
from cold, and acts as a safeguard against excessive heat. 'Hie 
B., particularly the mustache, or hair of the upper lip, is of 
great utility in preventing dust of any kind being inhaled with 
the breath, particularly so to masons, bakers, gloss-engravers, 
and woikers in metals, who in their .avocations arc constantly 
exposed to atmosphere charged with minute particles of the 
materials t/pSrated upon. Among some nations the B. grows in 
p;reat profusion, and among others very stinledly ; with the former 
It is generally regarded os a graceful ornament, while some of 
the latter thoroughly eradicate it. In Old Testament times 
great respect w.as paid to the B., and special attention was given 
to it Amon^ the upper classes it was perfumed, anointed with 
oil, and occasionally tyed. An uncouth and dishevelled B., or 
its entire removal, denoted a state of mourning or deep sorrow, 
and no greater insult could be offered than spitting on or pulling 
one’s B. Slaves in ancient titoes were deprived of their beards, 
and with the Turks even now a state of servitude the atten- 

dants of the seraglio is indicated by a shaven face. Tne Turkish 
husband and father is accustomed to have his B. kissed by his 
wives and children as a mark of afiection. The intense love of 
cleanliness on the part of the Egyptians would not suffer them to 
wear a B., save, according to Herodotus, in times of mourning. 
Though a shaving pecmlc, they had a singular custom of wearing 
upon the chin a false B. of plaited hair, wliich differed in ^ape 
according to the rank and position of the wearer. Kings wore 
long and square-bottomed oeards, those of private inmviduals 
were very short, and gods were distinguished by their long beards 
curling up at the end. 

Among the early Greeks a thick B. was considered a mark of 


soldiers to perform that (deration, and the practice continued 
general till the time of Justinian. About b.c. 300, TTciniiia 
Msenas is said to have introduced to the Romans a Sicilian barber 
who inaugurated shaving, and Fliny states that Scipio Africanus 
was the first Roman who shaved daily. Later on, the festival 
which celebrated the assumption of the toga tfirilis by a young 
Roman was made the occasion of the first operation of shaving, 
and the hair then cut off was consecrated to some deity, llie 
Bayeuz tapestry shows that mustaches were worn by the Eiylish 
soldiers prior to the invasion of the Normans, who shavedTnot 
only the entire face, but the back of the head likewise. T^ 
Norman custom caused Harold’s spies to report that the invaders 
were all priests. Louis XIII., of France, not being endowed 
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hy mtm wUih a B.« bis courtiers revived the fashion of shavings 
^ and soon after partial shaving and trimming the mustaches 
and B. to an ornamental form, became general over Europe. In 
the l6tb c. the Enelish clex]^ were noted for their beards of 
, great length. In the beginning of the i8th c. the face was 
wholly wven, and continued so till early in the present century, 
when the French led the van in again wearing the B. During 
the reign of Czar Peter the Great, a tax was ii^osed upon 
bwds, and collected at the gates of every town. Of late years 
the British soldiers and sailors have been allowed, within certain 
linuts, to cultivate beards, and by the removal of wlmt was an 
unjust restriction, the great extremes of temperature to which the 
men are exposed may be endured with comparative impunity. 

Beard'ie, the Scotch name for the fresh-water fish belon^ng 
to the family Cypinida, and known as the Loach (q. v.) {fiobitis). 

Beard Mosa. See Usnia. 

Bear^ingp is a nautical term much in use. It denotes chiefly 
the direction in which a ship is sailing with reference to the 
points of the compass. But objects seen from the ship also are 
said to have their B. ahead, astern, port {larboard) ouarter, 
starboard bow^ as the case may be. Sailors also speak of B. 
off, tn, away, up, &c. 

Bearing the Bell, a phrase denoting excellence in any art 
or pursuit. The person who carries off the prize in a contest is 
said to bear the bell away from his competitors. The phrase 
dates from the beginning of the 17th c., when it was customary 
to gift the winner of a horse-race with a small bell of gold or 
silver. 

Bdam' (Lat. Benearnia), a former province in the S.W. of 
France, now included in the present department of Basses- 
Pyrent^es (q. v.). It originally formed part of the Roman 
Aquilania. In the time of Ludwig the Pious, son of Charlemagne, 
Ccntullus, a scion of the ducal house of Gascony, obtained the 
county or viscounty of B. One of this family, Gaston IV. (1088- 
1130), was a distin^ished warrior in the first Crusade. In the 
14th c., B. passed by marriage to tlie Counts of Foix. Subse- 
quently the land, along with P’oix and Navarm, belonged suc- 
cessively to the houses of Foix, Grailly, and Albret. Jeanne 
d’Albret, the heiress of the lands, married Antoine de Bourbon 
in 1548. Their son Ilcriri, surnamed the Beamois, ascended 
the throne of France as Henri TV. in 1593, but B. was first 
made a French croivn-land by Louis Xlll. in 1620. Its capital 
was Pau. The modem inhabitants of B., descended from the 
old Beneami, are the finest of the Gasconsi Their jiroper lan- 
iiage is Basque, but since the French revolution French has 
een displacing it 

Be'as (anc. Hyphasis), a tributary of the Sutlej, and one of 
the rivers from which the Punjab (Hand of five rivers*) was 
named. It rises in the Ritanka Pass of the Himalaya, 13,200 
feet above the sea, and joins the Sutlej 50 miles S.W. of Lahore, 
after a course of 220 miles. 

Beat, in music, has two me.'inings : (i) a musical ornament 
resembling a short shake; and (2) a subdivision of a bar or 
measure. B. has also a third meaning, belonging more properly 
to acoustics. When two simple musical tones, £fiering slightly 
in pitch, are sounded together, the sound heard varies regularly 
in loudness. Each recurrence of maximum loudness is called a 
B., and it is these beats which are the physical cause of the sen- 
sation we call discords 

Beat of Brum, in military language, is a signal, order, or 
instruction given by a particular kind of beat. The best-known 
of sttdi sig^s are the reveilld, the assembly, the march, the 
retreat, the call to arms, &c,, some of which may be also given 
by the bugle or trumpet. 

Beatifica'tion, an inferior degree of Canonisation (q. v.), by 
which the Pope allows religious honours to be paid to some one 
without pronouncing ex etUhedra, as in canonisation, on the state 
of the blessed. 

Beat'i^ and Wound*ing. The legfil offences included 
under this title may be held to include that of Battery (q. v.); 
but B. and W. is rather held to express a graver offence than 
would be included by battery. B. and W. is in law subdivided 
into assault and mayhem^ Assault is an attempt or offer to do 
corporal injury to another ; and it is essential to the offence that 




there be the intention and the power to do the injury. But that 
the intention failed will not be held to excuse or even palliate 
the offence. Mayhem, or, as it is more correctly written, maihem, 
is a much graver offence than the other. It consists in depriving 
another of the use of a member of his body, useful in defence ot 
attack. It has accordingly been decided uiat the loss of an ear, 
the ear being valueless for either purpose, did not constituU 
mayhem. But corporal maiming is now generally held to be 
a crime of equal gravity to that oT legal maiming. These per- 
sonal injuries are crimes against the public as well as private 
wrongs, and consequently render the offender liable to action at 
the instance of the crown as well as to action at the instance of 
the person injured. No words, however irritating, can consti- 
tute an assault ; on the other hand, they may palliate one* It 
has l>een deckled that any illegal act which ultimately causes 
personal injury to another may constitute a ground of civil 
action. The essence of the oflence is malicious intention or 
culpable carelessness. 

There is a very wide range, indeed, in the criminality which 
the lav^attachcs to assault. What is called an aggravated assault 
may render the criminal liable to penal servitude for life. Here 
again intention is the essence of the crime ; assault, with intent 
to rob, murder, or commit other felony, being an indictment 
which, followed by conviction, carries a greatly severer penalty 
than an indictment without such allegation. At the same time, 
even though the intention be not otherwise obvious, it may be 
inferred from the nature of the assault itself. Thus, if it be 
made with a loaded pistol, knife, or other lethal weapon, intent 
to murder may be presumed. In Scotland the law is nearly the 
same as in England with regard to these offences. What is 
called hamesucken is, in Scotch law, a special aggravation of 
assault. It consists in assaulting any one in his own house or 
dwelling-place. To constitute the crime there must, however, 
be premeditation. To assault any one in his own house, in im- 
mediate consequence of a quarrel there, is not hamesucken* 

Beating Judges is, in Scotch law, the title of the offence 
of assaulting a judge. To assault a judge on the bench is, under 
an old Scotch statute, a capital crime. 

^ Beating the Bounds, is, in England, the popular esrores- 
sion for the ceremony by which a knowledge of the bound^ies 
of a parish is preserved. The legal term is Perambulation oj 
ParUhes, It is done by the clergyman, churchwardens, and 
some of the parishioners going over and surveying the boundaries 
once a year, towards Ascension Week. The surveyors are entitled 
to go over any one’s land which it is necessary to traverse. It 
is said that boys used to be whipped at special boundaries, to 
impress the spot on their memories. See Boun^, Boundary, 

Beat'on, Betoun, or Bethune', David, Cardinal and 
Primate of Scotland, one of tlie most memorable of Scotch eccle- 
siastics, and a keen opponent of the Reformation, was a sou of 
John B. of Balfour, in Fifeshire, and was bom in 1494. Edu- 
cated at Oxford and Paris, he early entered the Church, under 
the auspices of his uncle, James B., Archbi^op of Glasgow, 
and was made Rector of Campsic. His career, both as an eccle- 
siastic and politician, was brilliant and rapid. In 1519 he was 
appointed by Regent Albany i.^ident for Scotland at the French 
court; in 1525, Abbot of Arbroath; and in 1528, Lord Privy 
Seal. Pie was sent to France as ambassador to negotiate King 
James’s two marriages — ^the first with the French king’s daughter, 
the Princess Magdalene, who died six months after marriage ; 
and the second with Mary, dauf^hter of the Duke of Guise, him- 
self solemnising the latter in St Andrew’s Cathedral in 1537. 
We once more find him in PVance, in which he was appointed 
Bishop of Mirepoix. He was very much attached to this country, 
to which his family originally belonged ; and, as Dr Hill Burton 
says in his History of Scotland, * lie was deep in Italian and 
French politics — more, indeed, of a P'renchman, and a servant of 
the Guises, than of a Scotsman. ’ This proved a great misfortune 
for Ills country, his Church, and ultimately for hunsejf. Return- 
ing to Scotland, he became coadjutor to his uncle as Archbishop 
of St Andrews, and on his death, his successor, with the addi- 
tional title of Primate of Scotland. Prior to ^is he had been 
made a cardinal by Pope Paul 111 . He now began a vigorous 
persecution of the Scotch reformers, carrying King JamS with 
him in this. He also persuaded hxs master into a war with 
England, which ended in the disastrous battle of Solway Moss, 
December 14, 1542. After the king’s death, which was the resuP 
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Ilf d«feat| ht endeavoured, hv means of a forged will, to be- 
tom one of the regents of the kingdom; but the document was 
teiected bv the nobility, the Earl of Arran was made regent, and 
B. was thrown into prison. In a somewhat suspicious manner 
he was released, and became reconciled with the regent, whom 
he induced to abandon the doctrines of the Reformation. On 
Queen Maij’s coronation, in 1543, B. t^in rose into favour, and 
was made Chancdlor. lie resumed his persecution of the Pro- 
testants, and among his victims was the celebrated preacher 
Geoige Wishart, who was burnt at the stake at St Andrews. A 
popular stoiy that his sufferings lyere witnessed and gloated upon 
&om a window by B. is now believed to be without foundation. 
B. had, by his persecutions, and his haughty conduct gene- 
rally, made himself vexy unpopular ; several conspiracies were 
formed against him, and at length he was assassinated by John 
and Norman Lesly in his own castle, May 29, 1546. B., in his 

character, resembled Mazarin, the French ecclesiastical states- 
man, and would probably l^ve been both much more successful 
and more popular in France than in Scotland. He was an im- 
moral as well os a cruel man, and had by his mistress,, Marion 
Ogilby, three sons and three daughters, of whom the former 
were legitimated in his lifetime, while the latter were well mar- 
ried. He is said to have written memoirs of his embassies, but 
nothing that may have come from his pen has been published. 

Beattie, James, a Scottish poet and philosopher, was bom 
at Laurencekirk, Kincardineshire, October 25, 1735. He studied 
at Marischal College, Aberdeen, with much success ; and after 
being for a time one of the masters in the grammar school of that 
town, became in 1760 Professor of Moral Philosophy in Mari- 
schal College. In 1770 he published an £ssay on Truths a 
defence of Christianity against Hume, which, although it is now 
admired more for the vigour of its language and the religious 
enthusiasm displayed in it than fur the accuracy of its reason- 
ing, made him very popular. The University of Oxford con- 
ferred on him the degree of LL.D., and he had a personal inter- 
L view with George 111., from whom he received a pension, 
^ He was also offered preferment in the Church of England, but 
declined lest his motives should be misinterpreted. In 1761 
he had published a volume of original poems and transla- 
tions, ana during 1771-74 appeared his beautiful poem of 2 'he 
Minsirel, which established his reputation, and which is still 
admired by lovers of picturesque description and genuine emo' 
tion. Bemre his death, August 18, 1S03, which seems to have 
been hastened by the death of his son, a youngs man of much 
promise, he produced several other works, the chief of which are 
The Evidences of the Christian Kclii^ion Briefly and Plainly 
Stated and 7 'he Elements of Moral Science (1786). See 

Sir William Forbes’s Life of B,, accompanying an edition of the 
poet’s works (2 vols. 1805). 

Beauoaire' (anc. Ugernum), a town in the department of 
Gard, France, on tlie right bank of the Rhone, about 30 miles 
N. of its entrance into the Mediterranean. It stands opposite 
the town of Tarascon, with which it communicates by means of 
a suspension-bridge 1354 feet long, and is a station on the rail- 
way from Tarascon by Nimes and Montpellier to Cette. It is 
celebrated on account of its annual fair (held 22cl to 28th July), 
said to have been established by Count Raymuiul II. of Toulouse 
in 1217, but first mentioned in a document of date I3i5» and 
which formerly attracted immense numbers of merchants from 
the most distant parts of Europe, and even from Asia. It is 
still an important market for the sale of wines, oil, skins, drugs, 
wool, cotton, and fruits. Pop. (1872) 7604. Under the Romans, 
as a castrum and station on the great road from Ncmausis 
(Nimes) to Italy, B. was a place of importance, as the disco- 
vered columns, statues, mosaics, and other relics of antiquity 
prove. In the middle ages it was a strong fortress, and is 
prominent in the literature of the Trouliadours, It favoured 
the Albigenses, and shaied in their misfortunes. Also in the 
Huguenot wars of the 16th, and in Richelieu’s wars of the xyth 
c. it suffered much. ^ 

Beau’ohamp, Alphonse de, a French author, bom at 
Monaco in 1767, entered the Sardinian service in 1784, was im- 
prisoned some months for refusing to seryc in the war against 
France, and on his liberation repaired to Paris, where he was 
intrusted witli the surveillance of the press by the Directory, a 
posilkth which supplied him with materials for his ffistoire de la 
rmdk (3^ vols. Par. 1806). Fouch 4 deprived him of his office 


for alleged indisereet use ed documents confided tu Mm as * 
minister, and in 1809 he wm banished to lUieims, butwas recalled 
in 18x1, and again emj^oyed by the govemmoit on condition that 
he should pubQsh nothing on contemporary politics. In 18x4 he 
lost this place, but in X820 he received a prasion, which, on his 
death, June 4, 1832, was continued to his widow* B.’b litexaiy 
activity was great, and he contributed largely to many journals ; 
but the value of his historical writings is impaired by nis evident 
party bias, from which, however, his Histoire de la Conqtdte et des 
Pevolutions du PSrou (Par. 1808), and Histoire du Brdsil defltm 
sa Cor^ul/e en X500 jusqtden 1810 (Par. i8m), are free. The 
Mimoires printed (1824) under the name of Fouchd have been 
ascribed to B. 

BeauTort, the name of sixteen different towns and castles in 
France, of which the most important is B.-en-Vallde, a town 
in the department of Maine-et-I^ire (Anjou), 15 miles E. of 
Angers, with manufactures of sailcloth, leather, &c., and a trade 
in grain, hemp, nuts, pranes, and wine. Pop. (1872) 2623. B. 
had formerly a strong castle, and gave title to the English Dukes 
ofB. (q.v.). 

B. is also the name of several places in N. America, of which 
the best-known are B., a port of N. Carolina, at the mouth of 
Newport river, in Albemarle Sound, with a pop. (1870) of 2850 ; 
and B., in S. Carolina, on the Port-Royal nver. Before the out- 
break of the civil war the place was prosperous, the wealthier of 
the S. Carolinian planters living in the neighbourhood. 

The name is also given to a district in the S.E. of Cape Colony, 
with an area of about 13,050 sq. miles, and a pop. of 1000. It is 
bounded on the N. by a lofty range of mountains, and in the S. 
by the Great Fish River, and contains a great quantity of excel- 
lent pasturage. Fort B. is the capital, and stands on the Kat, 
a branch of the Great Fish river, 110 miles N.E. of Pori Eliza- 
beth, on Algoa Bay. 

Beau'fort is the name of historical families in England, 
France, and Belgium. 

I, 7 'he English Beauforts , — Their origin dates from the second 
half of the 14th c., wnen Katherine Swynford became the mis- 
tress of Jl Jt of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and third son of 
Edward III. The offspring of this connection, both male and 
female, were afterwards legitimised on the marriage of Kathe- 
rine to the Duke after the death of her husband. Undoubtedly 
the most able was Henry B. (the name was taken froix; a castle 
in Anjuu, where they were bom), who was born about 1376, and 
educated in Germany, At the Council of Constance in 1417 he 
supported the election of Martin V. as Pope, who in return 
made him a cardinal. When his nephew, lienry V., wished to 
impose a new tax on the clergy to enable him to carry on his 
war with France, B, boldly opposed the measure, but privately 
lent his kinsman 28,000 out of his own purse. The Pope was 
so pleased with his zeal that he sent him as his legate to Ger- 
many to organise a crusade against the Hussites. The scheme 
did not succeed, and as B. employed the money he had received 
to assist in fitting out an English force against France, he lost 
the papal favour. On the death of Henry V. (1422), he became 
the virtual head of that great oligarchy of lords temporal and 
spiritual who ruled the nation and directed its policy — ^persecut- 
ing the I.ollards at home, fighting the French abroad. In 143X 
lie caused the young King Henry VI. to be crowned in Pari^ 
and later on laboured hard in the English interest to bring about 
a reconciliation between the Dukes of Burgundy and Bedford, but 
withdrew from the conduct of affairs when the English cause in 
France became desrorate. He died at Winchester (of which see 
be was bishop), I4tn June 1447, suspected of complicity in the 
murder of his chief polilical rival, Humphrey, Duke of Glouces- 
ter, leader of the war party. B. was the only English member 
in the ecclesiastical court that tried and condemned Joan of Arc* 
John B., cider brother of the cardinal, was made Earl of Som« 
erset by Richard II. in 1397, and Marquis of Dorset in 1398, the 
latter of which titles he resigned to bis brother, Thomas, after- 
wards Duke of Exeter. He died in 14x0. His son John was 
created Duke of Somerset by Henry V., and died in 1444, leav- 
ing an only daughter, Margaret, who married Edmund Tudor, 
Earl of Richmond, father of Henry VII. Edmund B., 
of Dorset and second Duke of Somerset, brother of the preced- 
ing, is notable for his inextinguishable hatred to the Duke of 
York, who prevented him from becoming regent of France after 
the death of Bedford (1435). Having, liowever, obtained ♦Vl# 
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; ofl^ce X 445 hy disgiwceful intrigue, he cox^ucted iflhirs so 
; tto soon nothing was left to the English in France save 

Ciilius and Guines ; and on his return home, in 1450, the public 
anger against him was so great that for a short time it was neoes- 
: to keep him prisoner in the Tower. On obtaining his 

^ liberty he soon reacquired favour and influence at court, and 
wbrkM with malignant zeal against his old rival Once more 
thrown into the Tower (1454), he was again pardoned, and 
appointed governor of Calais and Gaines ; but was slain at the 
battle of bt Albans in 1455, ^ beginning of the * 'Wars of 
the Roses.* His three sons — Henry, Edmund, and John — vainly 
sought to revenge their father's death. The first two were 
executed (respectively 1463, 1471) by cOmmand of Edward IV. ; 
the third dica childless, and with him expired the lawful line of 
the Dukes of Somerset belonging to the house of B. But a 
natural son of Henry, the eldest of the three, viz., Charles, was 
mode Earl of Worcester in 1514, and one of his successors, 
Henry, fifth Earl of Worcester, was raised to the rank of mar- 
uis in 1642, while his grandson, Henry, was made Duke of B. 
y Charles II. in 1682. From this last arc descended the 
modem English Dukes of B., whose present representative is 
Henry Olmrles Fitzroy Somerset, eighth Duke of B., 
bom 1st Febniary 1824, succeeded to the title on the death of 
his father in 1853. 

2, The French Beauforls, — These take their origin from the* 
mistress of Henri IV., Gabrielle d*Estr<fe^ who raised into a 
duchy the little town of B., in Champagne, which belonged to 
ner family. By far the most noted of this line is Francois dc 
Vendflnie (q*v.). Due de B., the grandson of Gabrielle and 
Henri. 

3 The Belgian Beau forts, — I’hc Comtes and Dues of B. who 
belong to Belgium take their title from a castle in Namur. 
Their origin goes back to the dawn of the middle ages, and as 
early as the 13th c. the house had divided into four branches — B. 
de Gnxkes, B. de Fallals, B. de Celles, and B. de Spontin, the last 
of which in particular produced some eminent men, of whom 
we can only mention Fr^d^ic August Alexandre, l>uc 
de B., who was appointed governor-general of Belgium by the 
Allies in 1S14. 

Beaugen'ey, a town of France, department of T.iOtret, on 
the right bank of the Loire, 16 miles S.W. of Orleans; pop. 
(1872) 3882. B., once strongly fortified, occupied a prominent 

place in the civil and military history of France, especially in 
that of the religious wars of the i6th c, and still preserves its 
> feudal appearance. It has manufactures of woollens, leatlier, 

I sugar, and brands, and a trade in corn, wod(l, and wine. 

^ Beauhar'nais, Alexandre, Vicomte de, a member of an 
f ancient French family, was born in 1760, in the island of Mar- 
» tinique. He served under Marshal Rochambeau in the American 

’ War of Independence, proceeded subsequently to Paris, where, 

although his elegant figute and manners gained him the favour 
of the court, he espoused the popular side, was one of the few 
nobles who joined the tiers Str.t, voted on August 4, 1789, for 
the equality of citizens, and was in consequence appointed secre- 
tary to the National Assembly. He served with di.stinction in 
the army of the north, but retired to his country residence on 
its being determined to exclude nobility from the .service. Being 
accused of having participated in the surrender of Mainz, he was 
sentenced to death by the revolutionary tribunal, and guillotined 
23d July 1794. He had married, at an early period in his career, 
Mdlle. Josephine Tascher de la Fagerie, who, after his death, 
became the wife of Napoleon Bonaparte. The latter adopted 
Eugene and Hortensc, the son and daughter of B. Horlense 
became Queen of Holland and mother of Napoleon III. 

BeauhamaiB, Eugine de, son of the Vicomte de B., was . 
bom in Paris, September 3, 1781. On his mother's marriage 
with Napoleon he threw in his fortunes with his stepfather, and 
never deserted him. By force of character and military ability 
he rapidly rose to a high position, was made Viceroy of Italy, 
and in 1805 Prince of France and Venice, and declared by Napo- 
leon bis adopted son, and heir to the crown of Italy. B. showed 
considerable administrative ability; and throughout his life 
the character of being a man of probity and honour. 
During the Napoleonic wars his talents as i, commander were 
of the ^eatest service to his stepfather; and it was he' who, 
along urtth Ney, saved the Frencn army from total destruction 
|dter ibc disastrous expedition into Russia. The fifty days’ 


mardi from Poznan to Leipaie of the 12,000 famished spectres, 
the relics of the great host that had crossed the Niemen, seems 
the most heroic|inddent in the campaign, and one can appre- 
ciate Napoleon’s words—* We have all committed faults, except 
Eugene.* Before leaving for Italy he won the battle of L 4 itzen. 
After tlie Hundred Days he retired to Bavaria; and having 
purchased from the king, whose daughter, Amalie Augusta, M 
had married, the landgrafdom of Leudhtenbeig and principality 
of Eichstadt, became knowb as Duke of Leuclitenbeig* He died 
22d Febniary 1824. His two sons, Auguste Charles and Maxi- 
milien-Joseph, succeeded in turn to the duchy. The former 
married Queen Donna Maria of Portugal, and died 28tfa March 
1835 ; the latter married the daughter of the Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia, was also well known in the scientific world as a keen 
mincr^ogist, and died November 1, 1852. For the history Of 
the Viceroy, see Gallois, IJistoire du Prince Eu^ne di JB, (Par. 
1821) ; Aubriet, Vie Politique et MUitaire d^Eug„ B. (Par. 1824); 
and Armandi, Vie MUitaire du Prince Eughic^ (Par. l843)» 

Beaumar'cliaiB, Pierre Augustin Oaron de, a French 

wit ana poet of bright and lively genius, was the son of a watch- 
maker named Caron, and was born in Paris, 24th January I 73 S- 
After a .somewhat light and careless youth, he betook himself to 
his father's business with zeal ; made a little invention, a new sort 
of escapement ; was appointed llorloger du Roi (1753) ; married 
a widow, Madame Franquet (1757), and from a little projwty 
of hers took the aristocratic name of B. In 1768 he married a 
second time, obtaining on this occasion a splendid fortune with 
his wife. Meanwhile devoting himself to literature, he produced, 
in 1767, Euginie^ a drama in five acts ; Les Deux Amis, ou Le 
Negociant de Lyon (1770) ; Le Barbier de Seville (1775) ; and 
Le Manage de Figaro (17^). On these last two well-known 
productions his fame now rests. He lost largely by the publica- 
tion of a complete edition of the works of Voltaire, for whose 
manuscripts he had paid 200,000 francs. B. died May 19, 1799* 

M. de Lomeniegave an interesting record of the life and times of 
B. in several papers in the Revue des Deux Mondes, which, in ^ 
1855, were published as a biography in 2 vols. An edition of 
his works, with an introduction by M. Saint-Marc Girardin, was 
published at Paris in 1827, in 6 vols. 8vo. 

Beaumaris (Fr. * fair marsh *), the chief town of Angleseo, 

N. Wales, on the W. side of the beautiful bay of B., near the N. , 
entrance to the Menai Strait, 238 miles N. W. of London, by the 
Holyhead Railway. It is said to owe its origin to the castle built 
here by Edward 1 . in 1295, of which the ivy-covered ruins still 
exist. B. is a favourite watering-j^lace, has a good harbour, and 
exports marble, slates, copper, and other metm-s. The number 
of vessels that cleared the port in 1873 was297S, of 809,181 tons. 
Along witli Amlwch, Holyhead, and Llangefin, B* returns one 
member to Parliament. Pop. (1871) 2291. 

Beau'mont, Francis, poet and dramatist, best known by 
his literary partnership with John Fletcher (q. v.), was tlie third 
sou of Sir Francis B., Justice of the Common Pleas, and was 
bom at Grace Dlcu, Leicestershire, in 1586. He was ten years 
younger than Fletcher, but predeceased him by ten years, dying 
in 1615 at the early age of thirty. B. wrote a number of mis- 
cellaneous pieces of poetry, distinguished, some by lyrical sweet- 
ness, and others by wit, one of the best being a Letter to Ben 
Jonson, of whom he was a friend and warm admirer. It was 
about 1612 that he became acquainted with Fletcher, and so 
frien^y did tliey become, that they lived in the same house till 
B.'s marriage, in 1613, to Ursula, daughtei of Henry Isley of 
Sundridge in Kent. A mystery rests on B. 's share in the author- 
ship of those plays which bear his name and Fletcher’s ; aud for 
long a vague belief prevailed that he wrote the graver and tragic, 
Fletcher the lighter and comic, portions. It seems, however, to 
be the general opinion, as expressed by Mr Minto in bis recent 
Characteristics of English Poets, that *B.*s chief share lay in 
correcting the exuberance of Fletcher. * The character and merits 
of conjunct work will be considered in the art. Fletcher. See 
also Ward's English Dramatic Literature (IiOnd. 1875). 

Beaumont, Gustave Auguste de la Boxxni^re de, a 

French publicist and writer, was bom at Beaumont-le-Chartre 
(Sarthe), December 2, 1802. In 1831 he was sent with Toeque- 
ville to Anicrica to study prison discipline. On his return he 
devoted himself to politics, and after tiie revolution of 1^8 was 
appointed ambassador to the English court Cavaignac. He 
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iufTered imprisonment for a time in 1852, and died at Tours, 
April 2, x8o6. His chief works are Du Systhne pinitenUaire aux 
EtaU^Unis et de son Application en France (2 vols. 1832, 3d cd. 
1845) ; and D Jrdande, SoHale, Politique^ et Riligicuse (2 vols. 
183^ 7th ed. 1863).— B.-VaBay, Bdouard Ferdinand de 
la ]^nmdre, Vicomte de, a cousin of the above, born 1813, 
has written several works of romance, as Une Afarqttise d*Autre^ 
fois (Far. 1839) ; besides the Histoirt des Flats Europkns depuis 
U Congris de Vienne (Par, 1843-53). 

Beaumont, Jean Baptiete, Armand, liouie Leonce 
(Elie de), a celebrated French metallurgist and geologist, was 
bom at Canon, in the department of Calvados, 25lh September 
1798; ill 1S32 became Professor of Geolo^ in the Collie de 
France, and Chief Engineer of Mines ; in 1835 was chosen 
member, and in 1S53 secretary, of the Academic des Sciences, 
lie has written numerous works ; among others, Alimoires pout 
servir d une Description Giologique de la France (1833-38); 
Observations Giologimies sur les diffirentes Formations dans le 
Systhne des Vosges (1829) ; and his chief work. Carte Giologique 
de France (2d ed. 1855). His name will probably rema^a most 
associated with his tlicoiy as to the separate periods of elevation 
of the terrestrial mountain systems, 

Beaune, a town in the department C6te<d^Or, France, near 
the source of the Bouzoise, 23 miles S.S.W. of Dijon by rail- 
way. It is beautifully situated at the foot of the C6te-d’Or, and 
contains many fine buildings, of which the chief are the colle- 
giate church of Notre Dame, founded in 976, and a grand hos- 
pital of the 15th c. The clock-tower of the old town-lmll {le 
beffroy de B,) is singularly picturesque. In the arrondissement 
of B. there is produced much first-rate wine of the kinds known 
as /?., Pommard, Volnay^ Romanic^ Clos-Vougeot^ &c. Pop, 
(1872) 10,100. B., supposed to have derived its name from the 
I>atin Bellona^ and to have had a Roman origin, was certainly a 
fortified town in the 7th c. It was long governed by hcrcditaiy 
counts, and was frequently the residence of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy. — ^B.-la-B»olaxLde. a town in the department Loiret, 24 
miles N.E. of Orleans, with a pop. (1872) of 927. 


Baaune, Florimoud, a distinguished French mathematicuin, 
and a ereat friend of Descartes, was bom at Blois in 1601, and 
died 1652. He wxis the first to determine the nature of curves 
by the properties of their tangents. His only extant work is JJe 
ASquat^num Limiiihm Opuscula duo, et Notee breves^ printed in 
the GdomArie Ratine of Dweartes. 




Beau'regard, Peter Gustave Toutant, a Confederate 
general during the American War of tsciessioii, born in 1818, 
near New Orleans. lie entered the military college at West 
Point in 1834, graduated in the Corps of Engineers in 1838, dis- 
tinguished himself under General Scott in the Mexican campaign; 
in 1853 was appointed mrveynr of the fortifications on the coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico, and in i860 superintciulcnt of the Military 
Academy at West Point, an office which he held only five days. 
He resigned his commission in the U.S. army, February 20, 
l86l, and joining the Confederates, commenced the w'ar by 
bombarding Fort Sumter, April 12. lie inllicted a signal defeat 
on the Federal troops at Bull Rup, July 2i; was second in com- 
mand at the battle of Shiloh, April 6, 1862, and held the chief 
command after (renenil A. S. Johnston was killed ; and duiing 
1862-64 defended Charleston successfully against Generals Gill- 
more and Hunter. In 1S64 he defeated General Butler at Drury *8 
Bluff, and defended Petersburg against the attacks of Grant and 
Meade. After tlie capture of Richmond he surrendered to Gene- 
ral Sherman, at Greensboro, in April 1865. Since the re-estab* 
lishment of the Union, he has been president of railways in 
Louisiana. B. has (luietly adapted himself to the altered condi- 
tion of political affairs in his country. 

Beauty. See ACsTurncs. 

Beauvais', the capital of the department of Oise, France, at 
the iunction of the Avelon and the Tlu^rain, 40 miles N.N.W, 
of Paris, formerly within the old province lie de France.^ It 
was the chief town of the ancient BeUovaci^ was called by tlie 
Romans Casaromagus, later Bellefuacum^ from its original occu- 
uaats, and was known as Belvacum in the middle ages. The 
NcMTsemen sacked B. in 880 and again, in iite, when they had 
become Normans ; the English Unsuccessfully besieged it in 
1443 ; and in 1472 the Burgundians under Charles the Bold 
were f«i|»uhed, chiefly by the valour of Jeanne Laind, sumamed 
^20 


La Hachette from the battle-axe with which she fought There 
is still an annual flHe in honour of the latter victory, when Uie 
Burgundian flag which was captured by La Hachette is borne 
by a proc^ion of girls : a monument was erected to her in 
X050. B. is the residence of a bishop (it was a bishop of B* 
who accused Joan of Arc of sorcery 1^ heresy), and has a 
splendid Gothic cathedral, commenced about 1225, choir of 
which is said to be the Ic^iest in the world, rising 153 feet from 
floor to ceiling. There are celebrated manufactures of woollens, 
shawls, carpets, and Gobelin tapestry. Pop. (1872) 13,532, 


Beaver, a genus of Rodent quadrupeds, forming the t3rpe of 
the family Castoridee of that order. The beavers possess dis- 
tinctly developed clavicles 01 


collar-bones. Each foot is 
furnished with five toes. 'The 
hinder toes are webbed, and 
adapt these feet for swimming. 
The incisor or front teeth — so 
characteristic in form, struc- 
ture, and growth in all Ro- 
dentia (q. v.) — are large; and 
the molars, numbering eight in 

; iV . , 


each jaw, exhibit a complicated 
nei c 


Beavi 


folding of their enamel cover- 
ing. The tail is flattened and 
scaly. The B. (Castor fiber) found in Nort] 

Asia is the typical representative of the fami' " 
form, if at ^1 different from the Euro] 
variety, and not a distinct species, as 
In America the heavers live in socia * 

Europe and Asia they appear to live 
B. averages about 2 feet in lengtl 
latter appendage being about 10 
breadth. In general shape the B. 
the rump, narrowing suddenly towards the tail. The head is 
broad, and the snout abrupt. The ears are short and rounded, 
the eyes being of spiall size. Tlie outer fur is coarse and long, 
the under fur i^cing soft, silky, and closely set. The usual 

light! 


Euroj^e and 
The American 
is at most a 
naturalists allege, 
mimities, but in N. 
or less singly. The 
usive of the tail ; the 
ies long, and 3 inches in 
thickly set, and broad at 


colour is a dark or chestnut brown, but lighter shades are not ' 
vith. In habits the beavers are aquatic, thes'* 


infrequently met with. 

forms living in the neighbourhood of rivers and kkes. '' 
social coinniunity, and wdien living together in numb' 
beavers build dams acruvss the rivers on the banks of whicn 
reside. The stems of trees are gnawed across, and thus broken 
off, llie lesser branenes being woven together, and the entire 
structure being plastered with mud. In the latter operation, the 
flat scaly tail is used. Their houses or ‘lodges’ are built in the 
same fashion. Much that has been written and told of the ex- 
traordinary habits and instincts of the beavers is utterly unworthy 
of credit, these animals exercising simply an ordinaiy amount 
of activity and instinct in the fonnation of their abotles. Their 
food consists of leaves, herbage, and bark, and it is alleged they 
occasionally fish, although there is little doubt that worms, &c., 
may form part of their dietary. The food is sometimes eaten 
by holding it between the paws, whilst the animal sits erect on 
the hind-legs. From two to seven young are produced at a birth 
in April or May ; the young beavers being born with the eyes 
open. Ihese animals ate captured in traps. The winter gene- 
rally drives them from their lodges, when they lake refuge in 
holes or burrows excavated in the river banks, the entrances to 
which are trapped. The beavers afford a valued fur, upwards of 
80,000 skins being imported annually into Britain from N. 
America. The substance employed in medicine, and known as 
Castoreum (q. v.), is also obtained from the B., and is secreted 
in glandular sacs placed in the vicinity of the generative organs, 
and named preputial g^nds. This secretion has probably some 
intimate connection with the reproductive habits of these forms. 
The American castoreum is alleged to be of inferior quality to 
the secretion of the Old World beavers. The fur has been 
in England, chiefly for the manufacture of bats, from an early 
period — from the middle of the zyth c. at least The flesh of 
the B. is oily and strong-tasted. The Coypu (Aiyopotamus 
Coypus) of Chili, and the Musquash {Fiber Zibethiem) of N* 
America, are also included in the B. family. The beavers are 
re]>Fesented in a fossil state in Miocene and Pliocene deposits. 
The Castor spelceus^ or cave-B., found in European caves and 
bone-deposits^ is indistinguishable from the existing B. Tht 
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\ 1 ai|^ TrogenthtHum^ found in European Post^tertiaiy deposits^ 
* may be in^uded in the same genus with the B. The Castoroides 
Okiaams of N. American Post-tertia|7 deposits is a distinctly 
specific or generic form from the existing American B. This 
latter form attained a length of five feet 

Beaver. See Helmet. 

Beaver-Wood, or Beaver-Tree, Magnolia glatua, a native 
of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Carolina, 15 to 20 feet in height, 
with beautiful fra^nt white flowers. The bark is tonic and 
aromatic, resembling that of Cinchona (q. v.) in its action. The 
unripe fruits of M. Frazeri and M. acuminata have similar pro- 
perties. B. W. is also called White Bay and Swamp Sassafins. 

BeVeerine, orBib'irine. Under this name an alkaloid was 
in 1835 obtained from the Greenheart-Tree (q. v.), which was in- 
troduced into medicine as an effective febrihige, and a substitute 
for quinine. Recent investigations have demonstrated that it is 
identical with buxine, an allmloid obtainable from the common 
box, Buxus sempervirms, 

Beb'eeri, or Bib'iri. See Green heart. 

Beccaflbo {Sylvia or Curruca horiensis), an Italian name 
applied to the garden warbler or pettychaps, a passerine bird 
included in the family of the Sylviada or Warblers (q. v.). It 
occurs in Britain ; but is more common in Italy and S. Europe, 
where it is valued as a table delicacy. It is migratory in habits, 
wherever found. The upper parts are coloured brown, and the 
under parts white. 

Beocamoscbi'no {Sylvia iisticola\ a member of the family 
Sylviadcg or Warblers (q. v.), so named by the Italians. It 
occurs in Italy, and makes a nest like that of the tailor-birds, of 
leaves and vegetable fibres curiously interwoven. 

Becoarla, Oeaare Bonesana, Marchese de, a political 
and social writer of Italy, born at Milan in 1735, was a pupil of 
the Neapolitan economist Genovesi, and afterwards a leading 
member of the literary society which existed in Milan for some 
time before the French Revolution. In 1762 he published a 
work on the currency of Milan, and in 1764 produced his noble 
I'rattato dei Delitti c dclle Pme^ which has been translated into 
most Euro]iean languages. In 176S he became a Professor of 
Political Philosophy at Milan, where lie died, 28th November 
1794. flis lectures are published in a scries of linlian Econo- 
mists (Mi Kan, 1804). A complete edition of B.'s Opere was pub- 
litihed by Villati in 1854. The main idea of his Essay on Crimes 
and Punishments (on which Voltaire wrote f. short commentary 
in the 34th volume of his collected works) is, that in each case 
punishment should be adjusted so that the dread of it may coun- 
terbalance the particular motives to crime, and should also be 
immediate and certain, not depending on the discretion of tlie 
bench. The probability of prevention alone justifies the infliction 
of suffering. This principle leads B. to oppose capital sentences, 
torture, and many prevailing notions on judicial procedure and 
criminal law. 1 he essay is tlie work of a keen mind and a 
warm heart ; it develops the suggestions of Montesquieu, and 
laid the foundation of many legal reforms. It concludes with the 
following general theorem ; ‘ That a punishment may not be 
an act of violence, of one or of m.'iny, against a private member of 
society, it should be public, immediate, and necessary, the least 
possible in the case given, proportioned to the crime, and deter- 
mined by the laws ’ (p. 135, Edinb, transl 1778), 

K imon French name applied to inan^ small 
irds, belonging chiefly, but not exclusively, to 
'»• Sylviimts, 

omas de la, an English geologist, 
'ry 1796, educated at the military 
''indhuist, eniered the army in 
^'cy of Great Britain, which 
• ' C'ts ailment, and of which he w.'is 

and subsequently became director 
School of Science, lie died 13th April 
1855* author of a treatise On the Discovery of a New 

Fossil Animal, the Pleiosauros (1823), Geology of Jamaica (1826), 
ClassiFcedion of European Pochs (1828), a Geological Manutd 
Pssearehes in Theoretical Geology (1834), The Geology of 
Cornwall^ Devon, and West Somerset (1839), and The Geological 
{^server (1851, 2d cd. 1S53). 


Beohe-de-Uer, or Tr^ati^ an edible marine slug, pro- 
cured on the coral reefs of the Pacific, and cured in immense 
quantities for the Chinese market. There "are many varieties 
of B., all species of Nolothuria, of which ten kinds are market- 
able in China ; and of tliese, four are of a superior quality. They 
are of an oval shape, dark-coloured on the back, and vary in 
length from 6 to 24 inches. Much skill and care is required in 
the operation of curing, whicli is performed by gutting and boil- 
ing the slugs, and spreading them out on a perfomted platfoim 
over a wood fire to diy. Sun-dried R. is esteemed a great deli- 
cacy in China, and is in special request for making soups. 

^ Boefr'er, Joh-aiixi Joachim, a German chemist and phy- 
sicist, was born at Speier in 1625. After a youth of great hard- 
ship and laborious study in all branches of physical science, he 
became a professor at Mainz ; was elected a member of the Impe- 
rial Council at Vienna in 1660, but fell into disgrace, and returned 
to Mainz. Subsequently he lived in Munich, Wurzburg, Haar- 
lem, and London, where he died in October 1682, Though he 
adopted miany of the fanciful theories of the alchemists, yet his 
principar work, Actorum iMhoratotii Chymici Monacensis, sen 
Physica subtcrafincre JJbri duo (Frank f. 1669, and again 1675, 
with additions ill 16S1), was the first attempt to establish a 
logical connection between physics and chemistry. His other 
writings arc numerous, but not valuable. 


Bech'uans, or BetjiiaxiB, a scattered people, occupying the 
country S. W. of I.ake N'yassa, and on both banks of the Zam- 
besi, S. Africa, between 15® and 28“ S. lat., and from 23“ to 29* 
E. long. They are allied to the Kaffirs, but are less intellectual 
and less warlike, living chiefly by husbandry and cattle-rearing, 
and working with some skill in iron, copper, ivory, and skins. 
The chief tribes are Batoka, Basunga, Bayeye, Baquaina, Bak- 
atla, Basuti, and Barolong. There are several rudcly-fortifled 
villages, the largest of which are Kuruman, Shoshong, and Kolc- 
beng. The Boers (q. v.) of the Orange River States and Trans- 
vaal Republic have settled in the S. of the country of the B., 
whom they treat with great cruelty. 

Beck, the name of several eminent Germans, of whom the 
following aie the most important : — i. Ohristian Daniel B., 
historian and philologer, born at Leipsic, 22d January 1757; be- 
came professor of Greek and Latin in the university of his native 
city, and died there, I3tli December 1832, Among his numerous 
editions of the classics may be mentioned liis Findar, Arisio- 
phanes, Euripides, Apollonius lUiodiuR, Plato, Cicero, and Cal- 
pumius. Besides these, B. wrote an A nlcitung znr Kenntniss der 
allgemcinen Welt-und (4 vols. Leips. 1787-1805); 

Grundriss der Archaologic zur Kettntniss der ,Gesch chteder alien 
Kunst (Leips. 1816), &c.— 2. Johann Tobias B., an able 
Protestant theologian, bom at Bahlingen, in Wurtemberg, 22d 
February 1804 ; studied at Tubingen, became professor at 
Basel ill 1836, whence he was called to Tiibingen in 1843, and 
acquired a great reputation as a preacher and teacher. B. was 
one of the first to oppose, on the basis of independent scholar- 
ship, the conclusions of tlie crilico-speciilativc school of Baur, 
and endeavoured to introduce a more exact study of the New 
Testament literature. His chief works .are, Einleitung in das 
System der ChnstL Lehre (Stiittg. 1838) ; Die ChristL Lehr* 
wissenschafi nach den Biblischeti Urktutden (Stuttg. 1841); Die 
Cebuf't dcs ChristL Lebens (Basel, 1840) ; Umriss der Biblischon 
Seelenlehre (Stuttg. 1853, 2d ed. 1862) ; Gedanken aus und nach 
der Schrift (Fraiikf. 1859, new cd. 18O8) ; Chrisiliche Peden (six 
collections since 1834). — 3. Karl B., a lively, picturesque, and 
musical poet, born isi May 1817, at Baja, in Hungary, was the 
son ot a Jewish merchant converted to the Protestant religion ; 
studied at Vienna, and after some time settled in the Austrian 
capital. He has written Ndchte. Gepanzerte Licder (I..eips. 183S) ; 
Der faJircnde Poet (Leips. 1838) ; Stille Lieder (Leips. 1839) ; 
Saul, a drama (Leips. 1841) ; and Janko, der Ungar, Rosshirt 
(Leips. 1842, 3d ed. 1853), a metrical romance. His Cesam- 
melten Cedichte appeared m 1844, and agaip in 1854. Since 
then B. has wiiiteii, among other things, Ideder vom a 
Manne (Berl. 1846, 4th cd. i86l) ; Aus der Heimat (Dr 
1852, 4th ed. 1862) ; Mater Dolorosa (BerL 1853) ; % 
(Leips. 1863); Still und Bewegt 


Beck'er, Gottfried Wilhelm, a Geiman physician 
prolific author, bom Februaiy 22, 1778, at Leipsic, where he 
studied, took his degree, and practised medicine for upwards of 
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thirty years* He died January 17, 1854, Among his writings, 
whicn are literary rather than scientihc, may be mentioned Bi- 
tchreibuH^ von Leipzig (1806); Gemalde von Leipzig (1823); 
BeiselnliUr aus Sud-Deutschland (1837) ; Andreas Ho/er (1841) 5 
^Egypten wie es je/zi isi (1841) ; Na^leon^ dargestellt naeh den 
besten Quellen (1846-47). B. left his fortune (S 3 , 000 thalers) to 
found a blind-asylum in I^ipsic. 

Becker, Johann Philipp, a German politician, bom at 
Frankenlhal, lUienish Bavaria, loth March 1809, and brought up 
to the trade of a brushmaker. The events of July 1830 turned 
his attention to politics, and he became an ardent advocate of 
radical opinions, for promulgating which he was several times 
imprisoned. Withdrawing to Switzerland in 183^8, he took a 
prominent part as a joumalist ; fought against the Sonderbund in 
1847, and m 18^ organised volunteer corps among the German 
emigrants and Swiss radicals to aid the South German revolu- 
tion. On the failure of Hecker’s preliminary attempt, B. re- 
turned to Switzerland, and resolved to march with his corps to 
the help of the insuments in Rome and Sicily. The c>utbreak 
in the Palatinate and in Baden altered his purpose. He has- 
tened to the scene of action ; reached Karlsruhe, 17th May 1849, 
covered the retreat at Waghiiusel, commanded at Durlacti (25th 
June), was present in several other engagements, and on the 
suppression of the revolution settled in Geneva. He reappeared 
in the Franco-Jtalian war arainst Austria <1859-60), when he 
was employed to organise a German battalion to act under Gari- 
baldi; and again in 1863-64, when the Slesvig-Holstein diffi- 
culties began, with a theoiy of a * People’s Union,’ which excited 
no attention. B. wrote in conjunction with Esselen a Gesckichte 
der Sud'DeuUchen Mau Revolution (Gen. 1849). 

Becker, Karl Perdinand, on eminent German phllologer, 
born 14th April 1775, at Liser, on the Mosselle ; became a medi- 
cal practitioner at Oflfenbach in 1815, and in 1823 converted his 
house into an academy. Devoting his leisure to linguistic studies, 
B. was led by philosophical speculation rather than by historical 
investigation to view language as an organism pervaded by ascer- 
tainable logical laws. From this point of view he wrrte his 
AutJUhrlkhe Deutsche Crammatik (2d ed. 1843) » outline of 
It, Schulgrammatik (8th ed. 1862); Organism der Deutschen 
Spi-ache (1841-42), &c. B. died at Offenbach, Sth September 

*859. 

Becker, Karl Ferdinand, son of Gottfried Wilhelm B. 
(q. V.), was bom at Leipsic, 17th July 1804, received his early 
musical training from Schicht and Schneider, and became Pro- 
fessor of the Organ at the Leipsic Conservatoire in 1843, a post 
which he resigned in 1856, to devote himself exclusively to 
study. He is a great, probably the greatest, authority in Ger- 
many upon the history and construction of that instniment, for 
whidii he has composed excellent music. He is one of the best 
German writers upon the history of music, and has written 
largely also upon the chorale, the hymn-tune of the Lutheran 
Church Among his works may be mentioned Systematisch'^ 
ehronologpsehe Darstellung der mustkahschen LUeraiur (Leips. 
1836); DU Hausmusik in Deutschland in dem itten^ i^ten^ und 
iZten Jahrh, (Leips. 1840); and DU Choralsammlungen der 
verschUdenen ChristL Birchen (Leips. 1841), 

Bicker, Nikolaus, the author of the famous German 
RheinlUd, was born XJth January x8io, at Geilenkirchen, in 
Khenidi Prussia, and m 1840, when the war-party in France 
threatened the seizure of the left bank of the sacr^ river, set 
the patriotism of his countrymen on fire by his ..V^ sollen ihn 
nieht haben^ which, though not a wonderful poem, was every- 
where sung with enthusiasm. The French were stirred into a 
jealous rage, and Alfred de Musset wrote a witty but rather 
ignoble answer, Nious Vavons eu votre Rhin AUemand, B. died 
after a lingering illness, 28th August 1845. A collection of his 
Gedichte was published at Cologne iti 1841. 

Becker, Wilhelm Adolf, a German archaeologist, was born 
at Dresden in 1796; studied philology and theology at Leipsic, 
and travelled in Italy in 1840. He was called to the chair of 
archaeology at Leipsic In 1842, and died at Meissen, 30th Sep- 
tember 1846. B.\ knowledj^ of classical antiquity enabled him 
to reproduce private life at Rome and Athens in a series of com- 
pendious but interesting portraitures, the former in his Callus^ 
adtr Mmische Sienen aus der Zeit Augustus (2 vols. Leips, 1838, 
30 ed. 1863) ; and the latter in his CharikUs, oder Bdder AlU 


GrUeAisehir SUie (2 vols. Ldps. 1840, 3d ed. 1854). Tliese 
works have been translated into English by Metcalfe. Hit 
Handbuch tUr RSm, Alterthumer (Leips. 1843-46) was contlmied 
after his death by Marquardt, and is in some respects his chief 
work. The Gallus ana Charikles display jp:reat powers of com- 
bination and research, and are exquisitely nnished. 

Beck’erath, Hermann von, a German politician, bom at 
Krefeld in Prussia, December 1801. On the accession of Fried- 
rich Wilhelm IV. in 1840, B. resolved to work for the consti- 
tutional freedom of his country, and for several years was an 
influential member of the Provincial Diet, He was a deputy in 
the National Assembly which sal at Frankfurt in 1848, received 
the portfolio of Finance at Berlin, but being unsuccessful in 
constructing a cabinet, he returned to Frankfurt. Hiough a 
zealous advocate of German unity, he refused to promote it 
otherwise than by constitutional means. As a member of the 
second Prussian chamber, he strenuously opposed the retrograde 
poli^ of Manteuffcl, and withdrew from active politics in 1852. 
Failing health decided him to refuse to sit again on his re-elec- 
tion in 1858. He died at Krefeld, 12th May 1870. 

Beck’et, Thomas k, the son of Gilbert B. (a London mer- 
chant of Norman family), was born 21 si December 1x17. He 
robably studied at Paris, and in 1 142 he attached himself to 
'heobald of Canterbury, who in 1153 made him archdeacon 
of Canterbury. During these years B. went to Rome about 
the legatine privileges of Canterbury, and the proposed succes- 
sion of Eustace to King Stephen. On Henry's accession (1154) 
he was made chancellor, a position of wealth as well as dignity. 
He became a pluralist in Church and .Slate, and lived magnifi- 
cently on the proceeds of vacant benefices. In the campaigns 
against Louis Vll. he did service in the field, and defrayed part 
of the costs of the war by *8econ<l subsidies ’ from the clergy, 
and by a scutage of ;^3 on the knights’ fees. On 3d June 1 162 B. 
succeeded Theobald as primate, and resigned his chancellorship. 
He at once began a life of the strictest discipline and self-devo- 
tion to the Church. His claims to excommunicate at pleasure 
the kin. tenants, and that priests guilty of murder and rape 
should be amenable only to sj^iritiial courts, were angrily opposed 
by Henry, who (after demanding at the council of Westminster 
that convicted priests should be * degraded’) in xi66 submitted 
to his great council the celebrated Constitutions of Clarendon, 
which, professedly codifying the ancient customs of the realm, 
provided not merely for the supremacy of the king’s courts in 
matters botli civil a^d criminal affecting the clergy, especially in 
the matter of advowsons, but also for U\e control by the king of 
ecclesiastical presentations^ and the discontinuance in all cases 
of appeals to Rome. After resistance, B, was forced to swear to 
obey these councils ; but, although important as a declaration of 
national feeling, the chief articles were annulled by Pope Alex- 
ander III. In the same year, at the Council of Northampton (in 
which Norman bishops sat), B. was tried for alleged failure to 
account for moneys received by him as chancellor. He declined 
to receive sentence, formally appealed to Rome, and fled under 
the assumed name of Brother Christian to the Abbey of Pon- 
t^ny in Burgundy, and afterwards to Sens. Henry deposed 
him from his see and confiscated his possessions, but B., sup- 
ported by Pope Alexander, who made nini legate for England, 
and by Louis VII., continued to assert his authority by issuing 
from Vezelay sentences of suspension and excommunication on 
English priests and laymen, r.^., on Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of 
London, in 1 167. In 1 z68, however, after an attempt to mediate 
through cardinal-legates, the Pope suspended B. for a time^ 
but next year the coronation of Henry’s son by the Archbishop 
of York, in defiance of a bull, improved the exile’s position ooa- 
siderably. Finally, in 1170, a reconciliation was arranged be- 
tween Henry ana B. at Fereitville in Touraihc. Retumihk 
to Canterbury, where he was well received, B. put into force 
sentences of excommunication issued by the Pope against three 
independent English prelates. Titis probably was the occasion 
of his murder on 29th December 1170. The murderers were at 
once excommunicated, but do not seem to have suffered any 
temporal punishment. In 1 174 Henry performed penance at the 
tomb of B., who liad previously been canonised ; he also under- 
took large obligations to the Pope’s envo)^ Until the Reforma- 
tion pilgrimages were frequent to tlie shrine in which the saint*a 
bones were deposited by Heniy III. So late as 1857 Pius IX. 
confirmed the celebration of an annual festival (a doable of the 
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first doss with an octave) in memory of St Thomas. Sec Canon 
Morris’s and Martyrdom of Saint Thomas AroJUishop 
of Canterkury^ and Ltgaie of tho Holy See (Lond, 1859) ; Cimon 
Robertson’s Archbishop of CarUtrbury (Lond. 1859) \ and 
Freeman’s HistorUal Essays (Lond. 1872). The last-mentioned 
is particularly valuable for the lucidity and breadth of its histo- 
ric portraiture. It gives in all promibility the most just esti- 
mate, at once liberal and strictly critical, of a man who has been 
the subject alike of extravagant praise and unmerited blame. 


Beo'skerek', NeLgfy (/.r., Great B.}, the capital of the county 
of Torontal, Hungaiy, 45 miles S.W. of Temesvar, lies on the 
B^a Canal, here crossed by a fine bridge. It has an old ruined 
castle, several fine buildings, a Greek church, and a Roman 
Catholic college. There is considerable trade in com and cattle, 
and fishing and bee-keeping are carried on. Pop. (1869) 19,664. 
B., Xis, or Little £., is a village in the county of Temes, 8 
miles N.N. W. of Temesvar, with some trade in wool and honey. 
Pop. 3004. 


Beck'eta, the nautical name for hooks, pieces of rope, or 
brackets on which to fasten ropes, tackles, oars, or spars. 

BeckTord, William, an eccentric English author, w*as bom 
in 1760. He was the only legitimate son of the celebrated 
Alderman £. At nine years of age, B. succeeded to his father’s 
property, the income from which, including the celebrated Font- 
nill, in Wiltshire, amounted to 100,000 a year. In 1780 he 
came before the public as an author, with an essay entitled Bio- 
graphical Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters^ which had the 
one merit of showing his powers of wit and sarcasm. The two 
subsequent years were spent in restless traveL In 1783 he 
entered Parliament as member for Wells, and in 1784 married 
Lady Margaret Gordon, daughter of Charles, Earl of Aboyne ; 
and in the same year appeared an English translation (by Dr S. 
Henley, Vicar of Rendlesham) of his celebrated Arabian tale of 
Vatheki which he had wTitten in French, he himself says, ‘in 
three days and two nights.* The original French first empeared 
at Lausanne in 1787. Vathek obtained for the author, from the 
extraordinary powers of sarcasm and description which it showed, 
a great and almost unique name in British literature. The re- 
mainder of B. *s life "was spent in travel and impulsive actions, 
and latterly in absolute retirement, except during the short 
period in which he sal in Parliament. He erected a remarkable 
mansion at Fonthill, and then, in a freak, sold it for 
to Colonel P arquhar. Similarly he bought Gibbons* library at 
Lausanne, and then handed it over to his physician, Dr ScholL 
He wrote nothing remarkable aftex Fathek, although in 1834 
he produced a work upon Italy, Spain, and Portugal, and, in 
(83^, Recollections of an Excursion to the Ifonasteries of Alcobaca 
and Batalha. Always a hard student, B. finally shut himself up 
with his books and fancies. He died 2d May 1844. 

Beck'xnann, Johann, a meritorious German author, bom 
at Hoya, Hanover, June 4, 1739. He was Professor of Natural 
Philosophy at St Petersburg from 1763 to 1765, thereafter travelled 
in Sweden to acquaint himself with the working of mines, and in 
1766 became a professor, first of Pliiloi-ophy, and in 1770 of 
Political Economy, at Gottingen, where he died, Febniaiy 4, 
fSii. B. was the first German who wrote scientifically on 
agriculture and commerce. Among his numerous other writings 
are Anleitung zur Technologie (5th ed. Gott. iSog) ; Physik- 
Oekonomische Bibliothek (33 vols. Gott. 1770-1808); Beitrdge 
zur OekonomiCf Technologic^ Polizei und Kamerahoissensehaft (i I 
vols. Gott. 1779-91); zxiCiBeitrdgezurGeschichieyder Erfindungen 
(5 vols. l^ips. 1780-1805), the last of which has been translated 
into English by Bohn, and is still valuable. 

Beo'querel, Antoine C^sar, an eminent French ph^icist, 
was bom at Chitillon-sur-Loing (Ixiiret), March 7, 17SS. On 
leaving the Polytechnic School in 1808, he became an officer of 
engineers, and served in Spain under General Suchet In 1815, 
he quitted the military service, and subsequently turned his 
attention to electricity. Elected a member of the Academy of 
Sciences in 1829, he has since then been a very voluminous 
writer on chemical and electrical subjects. Of his numerous 
works we may mention his Traiti de f Electricity et du Magne- 
tisme (7 vols. Par. 1834-40 ; new ed. 1855-56, with additions, 
1858); TraUy (f Electro-chimie {Vzx, 1840); and in conjunction 
with Ms son, Alezaadre-Edmond B. (bom March 24, 1820), 
EUments de Physique terrestre et de Mithrologie (1847). The 
latter was made Professor of Physics in tlie Paris Conservatoire 
des Arts in 1853, and has written a good deal on the solar spec- 
trum, magnetism, and electricity. 

Beo'ae, Neu, or Turkish B. , a town in the county of Toron- 
tal, Hungary, 40 miles S.E. of Zombor, on the Theiss, with a 
trade in cotton goods and tobacco. It is also one of thejargest 
corn-markets in the Austrian empire. Pop. (1869) 7193.— B., 
Alt, or Servian B., on the Baesa Canal, 5 miles W. of tlie above, 
has also a great trade in coin. 


Bed, the sleeping-place of mankind, which, in modem times, 
is an article of furniture consisting of bedding and B,-hanguieB, 
with a bedstead or framework to support them. When manbd 
a nomadic life, he doubtless spread leaves or other materials on 
the ground and slept thereon, the device of a bedstead belonging 
to less remote times, when people aggregated in towns, and built 
permanent dwellings. Domestic comfort increased with the pro- 
gress of civilisation, and from mural paintings we know that the 
Egyptians used couches, ottomans, and other articles of furniture 
which ^e now indispensable to ease and luxury. It would ap- 
pear tnat the divan by day served, with the addition of some 
kind of bedding, as a B. by night, as is still the custom among 
Western Asiatics. Wicker bedsteads, similar to those of the 
modem Egyptians and Arabians, formed of the mid-ribs of palm 
leaves, are aI.(;o figured in Egyptian painting, and early Egyptian 
head-rests of wood and alabaster, of a crescent shape, are pre- 
served in the British Museum. There are frequent allusions in 
Holy Writ to the gieat luxuriousness of beds and B. -hangings 
among the ancient Jews. In the heroic ages of Greece, oeds 
consisted of skins, or dried herbs spread on the ground. In later 
times the wealthy Greek had his mattress and pillows stuffed 
with wool, and rugs, carpets, and linen sheets for B. -clothes; 
his bedstead was a magnificent object, being made of costly wood 
inlaid with tortoiseshell, or of ivory, and adorned with feet of 
silver ; it always had a head-board, and sometimes a foot-board 
also, in which case it would resemble a modem French B. 
During the Roman empire, mattresses were stuffed with down 
or swans’ feathers, coverlets were formed of rich textiles of a 
purple colour, and embroidered with gold, and bedsteads even 
sill-passed in splendour those of the Greeks. The use of B.- 
ciirtains by the Greeks and Romans is not distinctly alluded to by 
ancient writers, but the fact that the dinner-couch was adorned 
with drapery, makes it probable that the B. was so also. The 
Anglo-Saxons usually slept on a sack filled w'ith straw, laid on a 
bench in a recess at the side of the room ; bedsteads were rare 
even among the rich, and the skins of goats and bears were used 
as coverlets. From ancient illuminated manuscript drawings, it 
would appear that the Anglo-Saxon entered his B. in a nude 
state — this custom prevailed even till Queen Elizabeth’s time— 
and, enveloping his body in a sheet, drew the coverlet over him. 
In early Norman times the tester B., or B. with back and 
roof, was introduced, and while the mattress was still of straw, a 
^eater degree of taste characterised the B. coverings and bang- 
le. A little later, straw was replaced by down, and sheets of 
rich silks, and coverlets of green say or cloth, mode of the hair 
of the badger, were not uncommon. The simple and unadorned 
bedstead of the Norman period continued in use till the 15th c., 
when the eelure or roof, and the tester or back, which were inde- 
pendent of the bedstead proper, and attached to the wall and 
ceiling, were decorated with coats-of-arms and other carved orna- 
ments ; canopies were also enlarged, and costers, or ornamental 
cloths for the sides of the B. now appear. At this period 
feather-beds were so valued as to be bequeathed like other pro- 
pel ty. The large four-posted bedsteads were introduced in the 
1 6th c. and had their ongin in an arrangement like a square tent, 
in which the curtains were not suspended from the roof os 
hitherto, but on a frame with four comer posts, inside of which 
the B. was placed. Fine examples of the four-posters of this 
period, with elaborate carvings, remain in some old mansion- 
houses. The celebrated ‘B. of Ware,* still preserved in an inn 
at Ware, Hertfordshire, was made in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. It is remarkable for its size — 12 feet square — and for its 
curiously-carved back, which, rising at the head, supports, with 
the aid of two massive pillars at the foot, a heavy canopy, beau- 
tifully enriched, with carved work. The richly-embroidered 
counterpanes, and B.-hangi^ngs, display at this time a degree of 
unsurpassing splendour. The modem styles of bedsteads— Eliza- 
bethan, French, and tent^ are too well known to call for more 
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tihfln passing notice. In tlic march of improvement feathers os a 
Stuffing material have given way to curled horse hair, wood bed- 
steads are being replaced with those of iron or brass^ or both 
metals, and other changes are being effected which tend to promote 
conditions of perfect cleanliness and ventilation with softness and 
elasticity. Of late years mattresses of small coils of wire, woven 
by an ingenious process of double weaving, have been made in 
efreat liritain, and at Hartford, Connecticut, a similar industry has 
assumed large proportions. See Air-Beds and Water-Beds. 

Bed, or Stratum, the term applied in geology to the layers 
seen in sedimentary^ aqueous^ or JossUiferous rocks, which result 
from the slow deposition in water of the soft sediment or mate- 
rials from which the rocks were formed. It is the arrangement of 
these layers or beds that give to aqueous or water-formed rocks 
their regular and stratified appearance — a chamcteristic not seen 
in rocks formed by fire. Stratificalion or arrangement in beds is 
to be distin^ished from, lamination, or that property whereby, 
in virtue of the thin nature of the smaller layers composing a 
S., the B. or S. itself, mav be split up into thin lamina or plates, 
as seen in many clay ana slate deposits. Lamination generally 
results from the material of a S. having been deposited at short 
or appreciable intervals. 

Be'da, or Bede, more properly Basda, sumamed the Vener- 
able, was bom near St Peter’s Monastery, Wearmouth, in 673. 
At the age of ten, he entered St Paul’s Monastery at Jarrow, 
where he was ordained priest in bis thirtieth year. The life of 
B. was that of a Christian scholar, not that of a Christian evan- 
gelist, and it is therefore little broken by outward events — strik- 
ingly contrasting in this respect with the picturesque career of 
Columba, the restless hero of th.e Scoto-Irish Church. B. 
attained a wide repute as a teacher, and many gathered to his 
monastery for instruction, besides the 600 monks who belonged 
to the house. His years were spent in gaining knowledge, and 
In spreading it, both by his teaching and his writings. This he 
esteemed the labour most proper to him; and so refused either 
to leave his monastery, or to hold any high office in it. His 
life was passed at Jarrow, and theie he died in 735. 

B. was the neatest scholar of liis time in England, the 
' father of English learning,’ and had a fame not 1 united to the 
island. He was the first of moderns to grasp the true notion of 
history. Although there is a liberal infusion of the marvellous 
in his works, it can easily be severed from the narrative of 
facts. He must always hold a high rank among English men 
of letters as well as among English scholars ; for, tliougli he 
wrote chiefly in Latin, yet the spirit of his writings is thoroughly 
Englitli, and the work on which he was engaged at his death 
was a translation of St John’s Gospel into the mother-tongue. 
His learning was truly encyclopccdic, embracing all subjects 
known in his own age and the ages before. Such science as the 
time possessed may be seen in his treatise On the Nature of 
Things ; and he was also a master of rhetoric, grammar, music, 
poetiy, philosophy, and medicine, on all of which he wrote. 
Besides these, he composed books on Church matters and 
theology, commentaries, digests, homilies, and religious bio- 
graphies. But his great work is the J/istoria Ecclesiastica Gentis 
Anglorum (Church History of the English Nation), the fifth and 
concluding book of whi^h was finished in 731, tliree years before 
its author^ death. B. was fortunate in his subject, because the 
Church in England w'as at that time gaining a unity and organi- 
sation which the Stale did not possess till long after. The 
value of the History as an accurate and trustworthy record of 
events can hardly be over-estimated. Its sources were the 
chronicles of Roman and native writers, the records of the 
monasteries, and — most valuable of all— the personal and con- 
temporaneous knowledge of the historian. All that we know of 
that interesting and most important period in English history 
—the 7lh c. and first half of the Slh — is derived from B.’s hU- 


i toiy. It was translated into English under the care of King 
’ Alfred. A complete edition of Ii.*s works was published by 
Dr Giles (6 vols. Lond. 1843^44). Translations of the History 
ww published by Hurst (1814), Wilcock (i8i8), and Giles 
(1840). The Lrfitin original has been recentlJT edited with 
English notes by Moberly (Macmillan, 1869). 

Bedar'ieux, a tliriving town in the department of H^iault, 
France, on the Orb, 1 8 mues N. of Beziers, with manufactures of 
fine and coarse cloths, hosiciy, hats, leather, paper, oil, and soap, 

, moA & trade in wood and gram. Pop. (1872) 7374. 


Beddhnmber, Xiordn or Xiadiea of the, are officers of 
the British royal household, appointed to wait upon the king 
or oueen. In the reign Of a king the head officer u the Groom 
of the Stole. When a queen is regnant, the Mistress of the Robes 
is at the head of the officers of the 

Bedd'a Nuts, the fruit of a species of myrobalan (n..o, 
Combretaccce, q. v. ), 7 'erminalia BellerUa, largely imported into 
this country from the E. Indies for the use of the tanner and 
to produce a very permanent black dye employed by calico 
printers. They are also called bustard and bellertc myrohalam. 
The seeds are eaten by the natives in some parts of the E. 
Indies, but they possess narcotic poisonous qualities. Tlie fruits 
of T, Chebula, under the name of Ckebulic myrobatans, are also 
used in dyeing. The flowers are used in Travaucore as a dyOt 
and the fruits are purgative. 

Bedd'oes, Thomas, M.D, an English physician, was bom 
at Shifnall in Shropshire, April 15, 1760. At Oxford and Edin- 
burgh, where he studied, he soon distinguished himself for his 
acquaintance with both ancient and modem languages, but his 
favourite studies were the natural sciences, especially chemistry, 
which he regarded as of great importance in the treatment of 
diseases. In 1787 he was appointed to the chemical chair in Ox- 
ford, which he resigned in 1792 ; and six years later, assisted by 
his father-in-law, Mr Edgeworth, he opened a pneumatic hospital 
at Bristol, which was successful only m bringing out the talents 
of Humplirey Davy, who was superintendent to the chemical 
laboratoiy. B. died 24tli December 1808. Of his numerous 
works, may be mentioned A Popular Treatise on Consumption 
(1779) ; Chemical Expemmetits and Opinions (1790) ; History of 
Isaac Jett kins (1792) ; Hygeia, or Essays Moral and Medical 
(3 vols, 1802) ; SLi\d An Essay on Fever {iSoj), See Stock’s Life 
of B. (Lond. 1810). 

Beddoea, Thomas Lovell, son of Dr Thomas B. and of 
his wife Anna, sister of the novelist Maria Edgeworth, bora at 
Clifton, 20lh July 1803, entered at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
in 1820, went to Gottingen to study medicine in 1825, and con- 
tinued to live much abroad lill his death, at Basel, 26tli January 
1849, While still in bis minority he luid published 77 ie Impro- 
visatot ,*821), and 7 'he Brides Tragedy (1822). B/s ambition 
was to be a dramatist ; but tlioiigU liis verse was rich and musical, 
and his imagery at once felicitously and surprisingly original, 
his command of character and plot were too limited to render 
the realisation of that ambition possible ; yet if single lines of 
Shakesperian quality^ coukl preserve the name of a writer, B, 
might hope to be remembered. In a posthumous work, Death's 
Jest-Book, or the Foots Tragedy (1850), there are things which 
no dramatic poet has approached since tlic Elizabethan age. See 
Kelsall’s Memoir of B, in his edition of the Poems, Posthumous 
and Collected, of 7 nomas Lovell Z?. (2 vols. Lond. 1851), 

Bedeau', Marie Alpb-onse, a French general, was bom 
at Vertou, near Nantes, August 10, 1804, and received his com- 
mis.sion in 1825. He gained military distinction in Algeria, and 
was for a short time (1847) governor of the colony. He was 
in Paris on leave of absence at the time of the revolution of 
Febniary 1848, and Marshal Uugcaud gave him command of 
one of the five columns which failed to quell the insurrection, 
llie Provisional Government appointed B. commander- in-chief 
of the army of Paris, and he afterwards took a seat in the con- 
stituent and legislative assemblies os a republican deputy. On 
Louis Napoleon’s coup ctiiat (December 2, 1851), he was ar- 
rested with others of his party, and subsequently retired into 
exile. He lived for many years in Belgium, but afterwards took 
advantage of the Emperor’s amnesty, returned to France, and 
died at Nantes, October 30, 1863. 

Bedell', Williftm, a popular, learned, and pious divine of the 
I7lh c., was bom in 1570, at Black Notley in Essex. After an 
education at Cambridge, which ended in his taking holy orders, 
he went to Venice as the chaplain of Sir Heniy Wotton, made 
the acquaintance of the celebrated Father Paul Sarpi, who gave 
him the MS. of his Hidoty ^ the Council of Trent, and other 
works, subsequently published in London. He returned to Eng- 
land, but it was long before he obtained prefennent, mainly on 
account of his Calvinistic opinions. In 1629, however, he was 
appointed to the united bishoprics of Kilmore and Ardagh, Ire- 
land. B> devoted himself with great energy and no little suc- 
cess to reform the abuses he found existing m his diocese, at the 
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tamo time that faU virtue and amiability won him the esteem of 
the people^ When the rebellion broke out, in 1641, the rebels, 
although they spelled him from his diocese, did not injure him, 
and when he died, February 7, 1642, they followed his body to the 
mve, and drcd a volley over it, exclaimi^, * May the last of the 
English rest in peace 1 ’ Among the literaiy works B. either 
wrote or edited be mentioned his translation of two volumes 
of Father i^iurs ifistory of the Council of Trent^ a translation of 
the Old Testament into Irish, and a theological treatise on the 
two following subjects not without interest : — Where was our 
Religion before Luther^ and What became of our Ancestors who 
died in Popery f His Life has been WTitten by Bishop Burnet. 

BedesKmen or Beadamen. See Beau. 

Bed'ford, a ducal title Bn;t borne by John Flantagenet, 
third son of Henry IV. He was bom about 1389, and in his 
father's lifetime was governor of Berwick and warden of 
the Scottish marches. He fought for his father at the battle 
of Shrewsbury, and in 1422, by the will of his brother 
Henry V., w'as created regent of France. On his way thither, 
he destroyed a French squadron in the Channel ; then rapidlv 
conquered northern France, captured Meulan, made himself 
master of the line of the Yonne by a victory near Auxerre, and 
at Verneuil (1424) routed with immense slaughter the united 
chivalry of France and Scotland. But the blundering ambition 
of his brother, the Duke of Gloucester, cost him, for a lime, the 
Burgundian alliance, and after it was restored, the devout heroism 
of Joan of Arc, inspiring the I'reuch with fresh courage and a sen- 
timent of patriotism never known before, frustrated his efforts, 
though in military capacity he was hardly inferior to Henry him- 
self. Though steadily and liberally supported by the Bishop 
of Winchester (see Beaufort), he abandoned all idea of re- 
taining possession of the realm of France, and only sought to 
secure his conquest of Nomiandy. lie died at Rouen, 19th 
September 1435, vexation (it is said) on hearing that a treaty 
haa been airanged prejudicial to English interests between the 
Duke of Burgundy and Chailes VII. Like all the family of John 
of Gaunt, B. loved arts and literature, and while in Paris pur- 
chased and sent to London the library of Charles V. His widow, 
Jacobina of Luxembourg, married Richard Woodville, Eail 
Rivers, to whom she bore Elizabeth, wife of Edward IV., and 
ancestress of the Queen of England and of most £uro]iean sove- 
reigns. The title of Duke of B. was again borne for a sliort 
lime by George Neville, nephew of Warwick, the *king- 
timkcr,' and Henry VII. conferred it on his uncle, Jasper Tu- 
dor, Earl of Pembroke, who had given Ifim important help on 
Boswoith Field (I^85). Pembroke died childless in 1495, and 
the dignity lapsed for 200 years, when it was again revived 
(1694) in the house of Russell (q. v.), whose chiefs had been 
Earls of B. since 1550. 

Bedford, the county town of Bedfordshire, on the Ouse, 65 
niiles N.N.W. of London by rail, situated in a rich arable dis- 
trict. It has important manufactures of agricultural implements, 
straw-plait, and lace, and contains also an extensive ironwork. 
Tlie river, here crossed by a bridge of five arches, was formerly 
navigable, and the means of considerable trade with Lynn Regis, 
on the coast, 74 miles distant. The town is first mentioned in 
the Chronicle under date A.D. 571, in which year Cuthulf fought 
against the aet Bedican/ordUf i.e,f at the ford of the be^ 

dyked or fortified place. The name Bedicanford became in suc- 
cession Bedanford and Bedford. It is again mentioned, A.i). 
lofo, as one of the places burned by the Danes in their horrible 
devastation of the S. E. of England. After the Norman conc^uest, 
a massive castle was built at B. , which was frequently besieged 
in later times. In 1561, Sir W. Harpur, alderman of I/sndon, 
founded a free school at B., and its endowment of 13 acres of 
land lias increased in value from to upwards of ^i4,ocx) 
a year, with which sum a popularly-elected trust now maintains 
a free grammar school, commercial, preparatory girls' and infant 
^ools^ a children’s hospital, and sixty- five almshouses. This 
immense charity is said raatly to prejudice the indiistiy of the 
place. John Bnnyan, who was bom at Elstow, in the vicinity, 
wrote Pilgrinrs Progress in B. jail, and was for seventeen 
years minister of the Baptist congregation in Mill Lane. The 
Bunyan schools were transferred to a fine new building com- 
pleted in 1867, and a bronze statue of Bunyan, by Bo^hm, was 
unveiled 1 ^ Dean Stanley, June 10, 1874. Pop. (1871) 16,850. 
B, returns two members to Parliament 


! Bedford La'wel, a flat marshy district on the £. coast of 
England, called also The Fens, situated to the S. and W. of the 
Wash, and comprising portions of the six counties, Dncoln, 
Northampton, Huntingdon, Cambridge, Norfolk, and SuiTolk. 

It extends from the river Welland, in the S.£. of Lincolnshire, to 
the town of Milton, 3 miles N.£. of Cambridge; and from 
Peterborough, on the Ncn, in Northamptonshire, to Brandon, 
on the Little Ouse, in Suffolk. Its length from N. to S. is 
about 40 miles, and its greatest breadth, the same. Area, about 
400,000 acres. B. L. is divided into three levels ; the N., lying 
between the rivers Wellntid and Nen ; the Middle, between the 
Nen and the Old Bedford river ; the S,, lying to the S.K of 
the Old Bedford river, and extending to Stoke, Feltwell, and 
Mildenhall. Writers of tlic X2lh c. describe this district as a 
fruitful and agreeable country. In the 13th c. violent incursions 
of the sea stopped up the outflow of the rivers, its natural drains, 
and left it a morass. In the I5ih c. partial attempts were made 
to drain it. In the 17th c., Francis, Earl of Bedford, whose title- 
name the district has retained, undertook to drain it on con^ 
dition receiving 95,000 acres of the reclaimed land, and 
obtained a charter to that effect from Charles I. Events 
hindered the completion of the work, but the charter was con- 
firmed to his son by I’arliament in 1649, and he fulfilled the 
contract. In 1688 the coiporation of B. L. was formed, for 
the management of this peculiar district. 'I'he middle level has 
always been the worst to contend with. In 1862, St Germain's 
sluice, at the confluence of the great drain in this level with the 
Ouse, gave way, and the western bank of the drain burst, flood- 
ing about 6oon acres of fertile land ; but extensive new works 
have been sufiicient to prevent any recurrence of extensive 
mischief since. 

Bedfordflhire, one of the midland counties of England, 37th 
in respect both of size and pop., having an area of 463 sq. miles, 
and a pop. (1871) of 146,257. It presents for most part a flat 
surface, but in the S. is invaded by a spur of the Chiltems, and 
in the N.W. is traversed by another low range of chalk-hilK 
None of the hills are over feet. The Great Ouse and its 
tributary the Ivel are the chief rivers, the former having a course 
within the county, including windings, of 45 miles. In Uic N. the 
geological formation is oolite, in the S. greensand and chalk, and 
the soil varies from the st iflest clay to the lightest sand, but is 
mostly under tillage. In 1873 there were 150,071 acres in corn. 
Onions, cucumbers, and other vegetables are extensively pro- 
duced for the London and Cambridge markets. The princi- 
pal towns are B., Lutton, Polton, Biggleswade, and Dunstable, 
all centres of the manufactures of straw-plait for bonnets, and 
pillow-lace, the only existing industries. The straw-plait of B. 
rivals that of Tuscany. Two members of Parliament are returned 
for the county. B. contains the remains of three Roman roads, 
besides several fine specimens of early English and Norman 
church architecture. The Duke of B., the Marauises of Tavi- 
stock and Bute, Earl de Grey, Lords lloUand and Carteret, are 
the chief proprietors. 

Betllam, a cornip^on of Bethlehem, tlic name of a religious 
house in London, the Hospital of St Mary, Bethlehem, which 
was founded in the year 1246 by Simon Fitzmary, who had been 
one of the Sherifls of Lone on. It originally stood in Bishops- 
gate Street 'Without, nnrl, on the suppression of religious houses 
in the reign of Henry VIIL, was handed over to the corporation 
of London, since which time it has been an hospital for the cure 
of the insane. About 1644 it was determined to enlarjra the 
hospital, but the situation had become close and confined, and 
a new Hospital of Bethlehem was built in Moorfields 1675-76, 

In 1814 the *new’ hospital gave way to a fitter building, in a 
r.4ore commodious .situation, on the other side of the Thames, 
in the parish of Lambeth. This building in turn was enlarged 
in 1838. The patients of B. used to be exhibited, like wild 
beasts, in cages, for so much a head ; and convalescent patients 
were sent out to beg, with badges on their arms, and known 
as * B. beggars * or * Tom-o’- Bedlams.’ This practice, the object 
of which was to raise funds for the institution, was put down in 
the latter part of the 17th c. 

Bed'mar, Alfoxuso de Cueva, llCarquie de, a Spanish 
ecclesiastic and politician, born 1572, was appointed Spanish 
ambassador to Venice in itoy, and in 1618 (it » said) he united 
himself with the Duke of Ossuna, viceroy of Naples, and Don 
Pedro de Toledo, governor of Milan, in an infamous conspiracy 
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lour dm be joined together during flight by menns of i 

hooked processeet the hinder pair of wines beine the smaller pair, i 
The abaomen of the females is provided wiHi a defensive or 
offensive apparatus, forming in other insects an ovipositor or | 
egg^depositii^ organ, but known in the bees, as the aoiUus 
orbiting.* This consists of a pointed process enclosed within a 
sheath-lme structure. A poisonous or irritating fluid is furnished 
by a glandular structure placed at the base of the sting, and the 
injection of this fluid into the wound causes the well-known and 
painful effects of the B.’s attack. 

The basal or first joint of the tarsi of the hinder pair of legs 
in the working-bees or neuters is enlarged and flattened in the 
typical bees, and may be fm-nished with bristles— this structure 
a^pting these members for conveying the pollen of flowers. 
The food of adult bees consists of saccharine and flower juices, 
wliilst the larvae are fed upon a paste known as * B. bread,* and 
which is composed of the pollen of flowers mixed with honey. 
It is notable that a difference in the food on which the larvae are 
fed appears to influence the development of the sex in young 
bees. Thus, ordinary food, composed of honey and pollen, pro- 
duces ' workers ;* whilst larvae fed on a special paste termed 
‘royal food* are said to be transformed into ‘queens’ or ‘fer- 
tile females. ' Landois states that on insufficient or scanty dietary 
pioduces male bees from larvae, a move generous food -supply 
producing females. Bees, undoubtedly, with many other insects, 
play an important part in the fertilisation of many flowers, the 
pollen of one plant being carried by the bees to impregnate other 
plants. In their distribution, bees occur in all the temperate and 
warm regions of the world. Very many species are known — 
over 200 species being found in Bntain alone. The bees, as will 
presently be noticed, are divided by their structural differences 
into several distinct genera and groups. 

In their reproduction, bees exhibit many interesting phenomena. 
The * social^ bees, or tlio.se which, like the ants, live in com- 
munities, exemplify these phenomena in Uieir most typical 
aspects. A social B. -community consists of three kinds of 
individuals — dnmes, or males^feninles^ and neuters^ or workers. 
A single female only — the queen — exists in each community. 
The impregnation of the queen is effected in summer, at w'hich 
season only the drones or males are developed. Tlie queen takes 
ner ‘nuptial flight* into the air, and is there impregnated by 
sexual union with the males. The latter are destroyed tliere- 
aflcr by the workers, as being of no further use in the economy of 
the hive, which is thus for the greater part of the year tenanted 
by the single queen, the neuters, and thc^arvae. I'he seminal 
fluid, or impregnating matter received from the males, is con- 
tained within the body of the queen in a special sac or receptacle, 
termed the seminal receptacle. This sac communicates by a 
special duct or tube with the oviduct, along which the eggs pass 
from the ovary where they are formed, to be deposited. This 
communication between the oviduct and the seminal receptacle 
can be opened or shut at will ; and it has been definitely ascer- 
tained that those eggs from which females or queens are to be 
developed, are allowed to come in contact with the fluid of the 
male ; while those eggs which are to give origin to male bees or 
drones are allowed to pass from the queen’s body without any 
such contact. This curious phenomena appears, therefore, to 
constitute a case of Parilutiogenesis (q. v.), or of that anomalous 
process seen also in other insects (see Aphis), by which the eggs 
of a female can thus develop into new beings without being 
fertilised by the male animal. The larvae which are to produce 
females or queens, as already stated, are fed on royal food, the 
males being fed on ordinary nutriment. The eggs which are tluis 
to develop queens, are further deposited after those which are 
to produce males and workers, and are placed in cells of special 
construction known as * royal cells and the cells containing the 
larvae, which are to become male beer, are larger than those 
containing c^s which are to produce simple workers or neuters. 

What IS known as the swarming^ consists in the departure 
from a parent hive of a large body of workers, accompanied by 
a young queen B. This offshoot from the colony, determined 
probably by its increase in too great nimbers, is destined to 
found a new community, and contains therefore the necessary 
sexual elements for that end. The queens, or fertile females, possess 
fully-developed reproductive organs, and in this way represent 
the truly sexual' pxt of an ordinary community. Tlicy are of 
larger size than the other individuals. The under parts of the 
body are of a yellower colour than in the drones or neuters, and 


the wings are shorter' than in the latter forms. The queens do 
not possess wax-sacs or pollen-baskets. The legs of the queens 
are not so fully provided with hairs, and the mandibles are 
notched or Indented, whilst the sting is curved. The drones or 
males are larger in turn than the neuters. Their eyes aie of 
large size, and the antennse or feelers are slightly larger than in 
the workers. The latter possess bodies avero^ng about } an inch 
in length. The antennae are i2-jointed, and end in a Iroob-like 
process. The abdomen consists of six joints ; the four middle 
.segments bearing the wax receptacles, whilst they carry pollen, 
as already explained, on the basal joint of the hinder pair of legs. 

Concerning the number of individuals contained within each 
B.-community, no exact estimate can be furnished, the number 
being subject to much variation at different seasons. The total 
number of bees in an ordinary hive has been said to vaiy from 
10,000, or 15,000, to 30,000, or even 60,00a And of these 
numbers, from 600 to 2000 may be males, the rest being neuters, 
only one female or queen being found within the colony in ordi- 
nary circumstances. I'he queen is said to deposit eggs at an 
averagwrate of 200 or 300 per day, although this number may 
be greatly exceeded. The queen is aUo said to live for three 
years or more ; the average life of the neuters extending to about 
a year. I'he neuters, it is to be noted, are simply sexless indivi- 
duals, most probably females, in which the generative organs arc 
undeveloped. On the workers, or ordinary bees, all the labour 
of the hive devolves ; and they not only construct the abode, 
but tend and feed the young, and otherwise wholly devote them- 
selves to the care of the colony. The bees undergo a perfect 
melamor^-jhosis — that is, the young first appear as larvee, or 
grubs, then change to pupa, and finally, developing wings, 
become the imagos, or perfect insects. 

The honey secretion, for which the bees are famed, consists of 
the (lowcr-juiccs drawn from the flowcr-receptacles by the B.*8 
proboscis, and elaborated witliin the honey^bag, which forms in 
fact a part of the digestive system, corresponding to a crop 01 
first stomach. From this receptacle the honey is rejected, and 
is stored up in cells, or is used to feed the larvae, as already 
mentioned. 

The bees have been divided into the family or section Andre- 
nidtr, and into that of tlie Afidce — this latter including the 
ordinary social bees. The Andretiida arc distinguished by pos- 
sesssing a short trunk with an obtuse blunted apex ; the l(^la 
or basal portion of the lower lip forming the proboscis in this 
group, j'he hinder legs do not carry pollen. These are solitary 
bees. They inhabit burrows which they excavate in the grouiuf, 
or which they cut out of wood, &c., the eggs being deposited 
among masses of pollen and honey. Males and perfect females 
only appear to be developed in this section, no neuters being 
found. This group includes various genera of bees, among 
which CoUetes is a familiar form. The belter-known Apieiee 
generally live in communities, and possess a mouth of the struc- 
ture described at the commencement of this article. Various 
genera, differing in form and habits, are included in this group. 
Some of the best-known of these are solitary in habits. Familiar 
examples include the carpenter-bees {Xylocopa), which excavate 
cells and nests in wood; the mason-bees {Osmia and Megachile), 
which form nests of particles of sand, &c. ; the upholsterer-bees 
{fg.. Apis papaveris, &c.) or 
leaf-cutters, which line their 
nests with leaves and plaut-tis- 

sues, &C. The latter bees arc StcH'A 

so named from their habit of ' VAX 

cutting the leaf-tissues of plants, 'T( 

and of forming and lining thei r 

nests with these tissues. The ^ 

sharp mandibles or larger j.a VI'S 

furnish the means of carrying 

on their operations. 

The humble-bees (JSombi) 
arc social in habits, and possess 
males, females, and neuters in 
their colonies; the females, 
however, numbering more than Upholsterer-Bee* 

in the hive-bees, taking part in 

the duties of the hive. Two kinds of females, in fiict, are found 
in the colonies of the humble-bees — larger egg-producing 
females, and smaller ones, which assist in the labours of the 
hive, and which are believed to produce male eggs only. These 
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the eicp^i^Utioiit in lltoS. In 1835 E was appointed to the Blossom^ 
and s^ed for Polar Sea by way of Behriiig*s ^iJCrait, to 
commumcate with Franklin, who wks to make the attempt over- 
land from N. America; but returned in 1828, without accom- 
plishing his object, though the expedition rendered important 
services to geomphical science by his discoveries of harbours 
. and channels. In Jess than three years he sailed 70,000 miles. 
His JVarrativiyriiiS published in 1831. In 1847 B. was requested 
by Government to create and superintend a marine department 
of the Board of Trade, in which oilice he remained till his death. 
He was made Rear-Admiral of the Blue in 1854, President of 
the Royal Geographical Society in 1855, and died 29th Novem- 
ber 1856, 


Beef-Tea, a pteparai^on from lean beef or other meat of great 
value for invalids and delicate" persons^ made by mincing th^ 
Hesh small, mixing it weight for weight in water, and slowly 
heating up to the boiling point The juice is then strained on 
and seasoned for eating. A more nutritive extract can be ob- 
tained by treating minced raw meat with distilled water acidu- 
lated with hydrochloric acid and a little salt; the proportions 
being \ lb. of meat, 14 oz. of water, and 12 or 18 grains of 
salt. After digesting for an hour, the liquor should be strained 
off and the re.sidue washed with 5 oz. of water, and thus about 
I pint of excel lent extract is secured. See also EXTRACT OK 
Meat, 

Beefwood. See Casuakina. 


Beeeh'worth, a town in Victoiia, 185 miles N.E. of Mel< 
bourne. It is the chief centre of population on the Ovens (q. v.) 
goldfield, and is a thriving place. Pop. 3167; of the shire, 
0222 . The mining plant in the B. district was valued in Janu- 
ary 1874 .1^50, 1 Oxide of tin is found throughout the dis- 
trwt, and is worked to some extent. 

Bee'der, properly Bidar, capital of a district of the same 
name in the teuclatory state of the Nizam of IJydtrabad, on the 
right bank of the Maiijera, an afHuent of the Godavery, 75 miles 
NTW, of Hyderabad. It was at one time a flourishing town, 
but has fallen off of late years. Three fouiths of the population 
arc Hindus, and the remainder Mohammedans. B. has some 
manufactures in an alloy of one part of copper to twenty-four 
of tin. Pop. 20,000. 

Bee-Bater, a genus of birds belonging to the Fissirostral 
section of tlie Insessores or Perchers, and forming the type of 
the family Mmfpidtv. The bill is elongated and curved. Th#' 
nostrils are partly hidden by sliort bristles. * The wings are long 

and pointed, the tail being 
broad and long, and having 
the two middle feathers longer 
than the rest, llie toes are 
also of large size, and the two 
lateral toes arc united more 
or less completely to the 
middle digit. These birds are 
confined to the Old World. 
The common or European 
B.-E. {Merops apiaster) is rare 
in Britain. It occurs in Rus- 
sia and the S. of Europe, 
alibough its native region is 
Africa. It is about li inches 
in length, and is coloured 
brownish -red and yellow on 
the upper parts, the forehead being pale-blue. 'Phe head pos- 
sesses a black streak on each side behind the eye, and a black 
band also crosses the throat, which is bright yellow underneath. 
Tlie lower parts, wings, and tail are coloured green. Merops 
viridis is a familiar Indian species. They all feed upon insects, 
which they dexterously capture on the wing. They appear to be 
social in habits, like the swallows ; the nests being excavated in 
bonks. 

Bee£ See Food. 



Bee-Eater. 


Beef-Eater, a corruption of the FrtMich buff€tier^ an oflicer 
who attended the buffet or sideboard. The term is popularly 
applied to the Yeomen of the Guard, some of whom, since the 
tune of Henry VII., have been stationed at the table at royal 
banquets, and attended the sovereign on solemn festivals. 

Baef-Eater, or Ox-Pecker {,Buphaga\ a genus of Insessorial 
or l^erching birds, l>eloncing to the section ConristreSf and so 
named from their habit of alighting on the backs of oxen, buffa- 
loeit, ^xnels, &c., and of extracting therefrom the larvae of the 
(Esiridee or * Bot-flies,’ which infest cattle, &c. The common 
B.-E. {Buphaga A/rieana) averages about 8 or 9 inches in 
len^h, and is coloui^ed reddish-brown above and yellowish-white 
in uie under parts. The bill is yellow, the legs brown, and the 
tip of the beak red. These birds exclusively inhabit the warmer 
i&ions of Africa. The cattle are said to rise when the birds fly 
on or are disturbed. 
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Beehive-House, in archeological nomenclature, denotes A 
mde, primitive dwelling, of which traces are abundantly found 
in Scotland and Ireland. A B.-H. is circular in plan, and 
its thick diy-stone walls converge os they rise, and give it a 
conical appearance, and at the apex a small opening is left for 
light ati^i ventilation. Their antupiity is unknown; Lubbock 
supposes that some of them belong to the Stone Age, but ^ere 
are instances of very recent occupation of such dwell^gs. 
A group of them on the shores of Loch Resort in Lewis was 
tenanted so late as 1823, and to this day they are sometimes 
used as summer shielings by the inhabitants of the Hebrides 
and Skye. Their modern occupants know nothing of their 
origin. 

Beel'zebub (Heb. Fly-Baal) was worshipped by the Philis- 
tines at Kkron. I'lie ori^n of this worship is probably to be 
sought in the scourge of flies to which the hot plain of Philistia 
has always been subject. It was Baal who sent it ; it was Baal 
who could remove or mitigate it ; hence his name of Ffy-BaaL 
The name Beelzeiiul, applied in the New Testament to the 
prince of the demons (Matt. xii. 25), has probably no connection 
with B. Zebut in the Talmud means — (i) dung; (2) an idol, 
an abomination. Now with the Jews all idols or false gods were 
demons ; hence probably the name Beel-Zebul given in the Tal- 
mud to Asmodeus, as if head of idolatry. But many other con- 
flicting explanations are given. 


Bee-Par'asite, the name given to the Stylops^ a curious in- 
sert, distinguisshed by possessing twisted filaments in place of the 
front pair of wings, and forming of itself the sole example of the 
order Strepsiptera, The males alone arc winged as above de- 
scribed, the females existing as soft maggot-like creatures, which 
live within the bodies of bees and wasps, and protmde their 
heads from between the abdominal segments of the infested 
animals. The young or larvye are hatched w.thin the body of 
the female, the young males developing wings and living a free 
existence, whilst the females pass from the body of their parent, 
and seek fresh hosts wherein to reside. Styhps Dalit and 
Spencii are familiar species. 

Beer (Gcr. bier) and Brewing, the fermented infusion of 
malted grain, or of any substance containing sugar or starch ; and 
the art of making it, which is of great antiquity. The Egyptians 
were acquainted with it ; * wine of barley * is frequently men- 
tioned in early Greek writings ; and there is abundant evidence 
that the Romans prepared 15 . from wheat, barley, and other 
cereals. Tacitus, speaking of the customs of the Germanic tribes, 
refers to their great love of B., a disposition, by the way, which 
i.s not wanting in their modern descendants. The Gauls, Britons, 
and Scandinavians used B. on all festive occasions, and offered 
libations of it to their gods. At Uie present day, while B. is in 
almost universal use, the substances from which it is prepared, 
and the mode of preparation, vary with different nations or 
tribes. Maize furnishes some S. American tribes with a fer- 
mented liquor called chica ; the Russians prejiare a thick, muddy 
kind of B., which they call or Quass, from a decoction of 
rye-flour ; ftom millet and kindred ^rain the Crim Tartars and 
many African tribes obtain alcoholic drinks; and an infusion 
of rice is of equal utility to Eastern Asiatics. Fermented mare’s 
milk forms the ^ouums or lutMrz of the Central Asian tribes, the 
lel>an of the Arabs is a similar product, and from a species of 
pepper plant the Polynesians, by a preliminary process of masti- 
cation, prepare, their Am. Barley is the material principally 
operated on in Great Britain. 
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la tkft inaaufactttre of beer there are two ditfeinct ftaget^ (i) 
ttieimmiation of tnidt from the raw grain, oOled Mo/AfiSg ; and 
(a) iift formation of a fermented liquor from the malt, termed 
Vmini, In the procem of malting- there are four operationa, 
aiteinpbg. couching, flooring, and kiln-drying ; the first three are 
coacemed with the germination of the grain, and when this is 
aulficiently advanced, it is checked by the application of heat. 
Siteping consists in placing barley into a large cistern, and cover- 
ing it with water to the denth of some inches ; the giain ahsoibs 
a portion of the water, ana becomes swollen and soft, and after 
steeping for forty or sixty hours, the superfluous liquid is drained 
off. Couching. — ^The grain is next thrown into a heap or couch 
on the floor, and allowed to lie for twenty-four hours, during 
which time the barley rises in temperature, absorbs oxygen, 
and gives off carbonic acid. With the increased heat the couch 
parts with a ^rtion of its moisture, a process technically called 
mcaiina^ and germination is induced, esidence of which is 
afforded by the presence of rootlets or fibrils of the radicle, and 
an incipient plumula or stem, the acrospire of the maltster. 
FUorifif. — In this operation the btuley is spread over the floor 
to the depth of twelve to sixteen inches, in order to fui Jier the 
growth to a certain point ; and to prevent unequal heating and 
too rapid growth, the grain is liftra with spades from time to 
time, and scatter^ over a wider area till its depth is nut more 
than four inches. From fourteen to twenty-one days, according 
to the temperature of the couch, are occupied in this operation. 


to the temperature of the couch, are occupied in this operation 
and when the acrospire has reached the length of the seed, it is 
necessary to check further germination. This is accomplished in 


while drying, the grain is fiequently turned over. According to 
the temperature of the kiln and the management of the diying 
process, the malt acquires distinguishing colours, being either 
pale, pmber, brown, or black, the highest temperature producing 
the latter. The pale and amber varieties, produced by a heat of 


blade, prepared by roasting in cylinders, heated to36o*~400*, for 
Porter (q. v.). Good malt should be lighter than water, full, 
plump, and unshrivelled, crisp and easily broken between the 
teeth, disclosing a soft floury kernel with a sweet taste and 
agreeable flavour ; the plumula should also extend two-thirds of 
the length of the groin. Malt, though greater in bulk by ^ to 


sent m it, about ix per cent. ; this leaves the real loss of 
material in conversion from raw grain to malt as 8 per cent, 
including 3 per cent of rootlets or comings, which drop off in 
drying, and are removed by a wire screen. Duiing the malting 
process a remaikable change is eflected in the substance of the 
grain. The glutinous 01 albuminous constituents of the grain 
In great part break up and disappear, passing pailly, it is sup- 
posed, into rootlets, prcKlucing also in tlie l>ody of the seed a 
{leculiar nitrogenous substance called diastase, which reacts on 
the stardi of the grain, and* converts part of it into soluble 
dextrin and grape-sugar. Dr Thomson gives the following 
romparative analyses of barley and malt, taking 100 parts of 
each f— 

w Uitley. 

Starch, • • , ■ . 88 ( )0 

Sugar, 4 16 

Gluten I 

Gum, 5 14 

100 100 

Sretoing, the second stage in the manufacture of beer, em- 
braces s» distinct operations, namely, crushing the malt, 
mashing or infusing witn hot water, boiling the wort with hops, 
cooling, fermenting, cleansing, and storing. 

the malt is sometimes done by grinding it like oat- 
meal between circular stones, but a newer and preierable mode 
b to pass Ibe malt between iron cylinders, the space between 
wmch is so as to crush and not to pulverise the malt 

is a most important operation, for on it de- 
pMMfs to a meat degree the character of the B. It is con- 
quctco m a large vessel called a inashing-tun, in which the 


malt is thoroughly mixed with ^kot gmter to fiseilltate the con- 
version of the remaining stai^ into grafle-iugar by die soluble 
diastase, the whole saccharine matter mssol^mqt to form smet 
wort. The snariiiitg-tun is formed of wooden staves fixmly 
hooped together, and the malt, passing from a hopfper above 
by means of the shoots, is led into the tun throuj^ the feeder 
and its tnmk-like appendage. Hot water of the proper tem<^ 
perature being run in upon the malt, the whole is thoroughly 
mixed by means of strong wooden rakes fixed to an iron snafll, 
which rotates on its axE, and also revolves round the tun 
At the bottom of the tun are several pipes to convey the wort 
into a vessel called the ‘ underback,* and also a false bottom per^ 
forated with a number of small holes. After mashing, the tun 
Is covered up for two hours to allow the wort to clarify by the 
settling oT the malt, after which the liquor is drained off into the 
underback. The unexhausted malt or * goods * remaining after 
the first mash is again treated with water at a slightly nigher 
temperature, and, after settling, this second mash is drawn off 
and mixed with the first. Sometimes the operation is repeatec' 
a third time to exhaust the saccharine matter of the malt The 
temperature which gives the best extract of malt is the range 
between 158” and 167* F., and therefore, in mashing, it is usw 
to begm with water at the lowest of these heats (the tun hav- 
ing previously been scalded with hot water), and to conclude 
with the highest. It is also better to employ the water in 
three separate portions; the first dissolves the more soluble 
ingredients, and brings the dissolved starch into intimate con- 
tact with the diastase and free sugar ; the second and thiid por- 
tions remove the remaining starch, and extract all the avail- 
able products. The first and second mashes are used for supe- 
rior Deer, and the third is used for small beer, or for the 
first mash of new malt. The exhausted grains or draJP left 
in the mashing-tun is used for feeding cattle. In brewing the 
different kinds of 
beer, it is essential 
that the wort be 
maintained of a de- 
finite strength ; and 
to ascertain the 
amount of sact 
ine matter present 
the brewer employs 
an instrument called 
a saccharometcr, a 
form of Hydrome- 
ter (q V. ), then, if 
necessary, he mixes 
the wort of the dif- 
feient mashes till 
the required den- 
sity is obtained. 

Boiling the wort 
with hops — The 
wort is tiansferred 
as quickly as possi- 
ble from the under- 
back into the cop- 
per a, to be boiled 
with liopsi. "1 he 
object of boiling 
the wort is to coa- 
gulate the remain- 
ing albuminous matter, which is apt to cause putrid fermentation, 
to concentrate the wort, and convert any residuary starch into 
sugar or dextrin, but chiefly to extract from the hops certain con- 
stituents— a volatile oil, a bitter resinous principle called lupuHn^ 
and tannin— which preserve the beer, and impart to it an agr^ 
able flavour. Hie quantity of hops added to the wort varies with 
the kind of beer being produced, the season of the TWt the 
length of time the beer is to be preserved, and the cumate for 
winch it is destined. Export beer is always more richly hopped 
than that for home consumption, and cold-weather produce lew 
so than beer brewed in warm weather. For each quarter of melt 
4^ lbs. of hops are required in ordinary beer, for superior ales 
8 lbs. are employed, and as high as from 14 1^ to 20 lbs. fbv 
export beer. Boiling with hops is continued for from one to 
three hours, during which time the wort clears by thecoagulatioii 
and subsidence of the nitrogenous matter ; and to prevent the 
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tj^tke bdttom of tbe copper and charring; the iron 
mft ^ at the bottom end with cross arms with pendant 
cNinSi called a rvniserv is kept rotating. The dstem above the 
copper (oontoine water, for the puipoa| ^pondensing the steam and ^ 
the volatUe oil of the hops that escm'throngh the pipe r, and 
ate forced down four pipes (two of which, (f, are shown) into the 


weter, which Is used in the next mashing. The boiling completed, 
the whole contents of the copper are drawn off into me h^^back, 
ji large square cistern of wood or iron, with a false bottom, per- 
forated with minute holes. The hops and matter in suspension 
‘^^ere allowed to settle, and the liquor is then strained off into the 
i ( coolers to the depth of 2 or 3 inches. 

Cooling ihi vtort^ — The coolers are shallow vessels of wood 
(!(^.or iron, with a slight inclination towards one end, where the 
K fermentii^ tuns are placed. There is an exposure on all aides 
H to currents of air ; and to expedite the work horizontal fans are 
m caused to revolve rapidly, creating a powerful draught over the 
i surface of the liquor, for it is essential to cool quickly to prevent 
aridity in the wort, termed foxing. An improved method of 
rapid cooling is often practised: by it the v/ort is conveyed 
thi^eh long tinned iron pipes placed in a stream of cold water, 

' and the tendency to foxing is greatly diminished* 

^ Ferm^ing the wort , — This constitutes the most important and 

' most critical operation in brewing, and it is one that calls for 
constant attention and special skill. At a temperature ranging 
from 54* to 64* F. the wort is iiitroiluced into the fermenting 
tuns, which are either square or circular, of wood or iron ; 
and from i to i} per cent, of Veast (q. v.) is added, either 
all at once or in two separate portions. Among other things, 
the quantity of yeast is regulated by its quality, on which, to 
a great extent, depends the success of the fermentation. Much 
heat is developed during the fermenting process, and as a tem- 
perature of 95* F. is favourable to acetic fermentation, great 
care is necessary to guard against the liquid heating so hidi ; 
and in most breweries a sim]3Te apparatus, consisting of a coil of 
metallic tubing through which cold water circulates, is placed 
in the tun to keep down the temperature. In the manufacture 
of the finer pale ales, 72” F. is never exceeded in the fermenting 
tuns — a temperature which ensures the retention of the delicate 
flavour of the hops. The appearance of small bubbles of gas at 
the sides of the tun is the first indication that fermentation has 
begun, and these bubbles are gradually displaced by others and 
driven towards the centre of the cistern. As the action becomes 
more energetic a greater quantity of carbonic acid gas is libe- 
rated, and the froth, which by this lime k&s collected on the 
surface of the liquid, swells and breaks up into rocks ; then the i 
mass, as yet colourless, gradually assumes a yellow or brownish- ! 
yellow colour — the former colour indicating a superior quality of ' 
beer to the latter. Soon thereafter the fermentative action la^, 
and the head is skimmed off before it subsides. In what way the 
yeast acts is still obscure, but its province is to set up a vinous 
Fermentation (q. v.) : that is, the grape-sugar is converted into 
alcohol and carbonic dioxide— each molecule of grftpe-sugar 
splitting up into two parts of alcohol and two parts of carbonic 


Grape-sugar. Alcohol. Carbonic dioxide. 

This conversion is attended with attenuation^ or a diminished 
density of the liquid, and by means of his saccharometer the 
brewer con a.scertain when the required degree of attenuation is 
attained. The fermentation is seldom allowed to run its full 
course, for, when the proper strength is attained, the yeast is 
separated and the liquor drawn off into casks, where a slow and 
almost insensible fermentation takes place owing to some par- 
ticles of the ferment remaining suspenoed in the beer. 

Cleansing and storing , — Each of the casks or cleansing vessels 
is provided with an orifice on the upper surface, and as the yeast 
viM to the bunghole, it is carried over into a trough. After the 
beer is thoroughly clarified it is racked off into large store-vats, 
or into barrels to be sent to the consumers. Frequently finings^ 
as gelatin or isinglass dissolved in sour beer, are employed to 
aasiit the clarification by precipitating suspended matter. The 
lafine ingredients in water materially assist brewing operations, 
and in particular lime plays an important part in clarifying 
beer. 


The amount of sd^ohol in the different kinds- of bearvftric 
considerably, juid is In proportion tp the degree of attenuation. 
Ales, sweet and mild, for henne oonsumption, pos s et m o te 
or are richer in molt extract, and consequently poorer hi alcohol 
than bitter beer or ales for export. Professor Brand Ibund that 
the amount of alcohol in strong ales averae^ between 6 aad'7 
per cent. $ in brown stout, a strong kind of porter, frpm 6 to 7 
per cent. ; and in London porter, 4 per cent. Burton ale, , 
according to the same authority, yields 8 to 9 ; Edinbuigh ala, 

6 to 7 ; and Dorchester ale, 5 to 6 per cent. 




malt and hops to be used in brewing, except burnt sugar as a 
colouiing agent in porter ; and the brewers of the present time 
are a law-abiding class compared with their predecessors of filj^ ‘ 
years ago. The adulterants of that period — for instance, quaiiafs» 
wormwood, ginger, &c., to give bitterness and pungency, std- 
phate of iron, alum, salt, and molasses, to impart a head-*-iire 
now seldom if ever used ; but picric acid and cocenlus itU^Us 
are sometimes added with hops to increase the bitterness ; both 
substanies are highly objectionable, the latter specially so, as it 
is poisonous. 

Beer Acta. By 32 and 33 Viet. cap. 27, and subsequent 
amended Act, no license nor renewal for the sale of beer, cider, 
or wine can now be granted, except upon the production of s 
certificate granted under the Act. Every one intending to appl) 
to the justices for a certificate tinder the Act is to give notice ir. 
writing, at least twenty-one days before he applies, of his inten 
tion to one of tlic overseers of his parish. Penalties were nndei 
this Act imposed upon all the ordinary offences committed by 
the keepers of bcer-nouses ; but the Act not proving adeimatel) 
stringent, its provisions were largely supplemented 1^ the licen- 
sing Act of 1872. Provisions for the Ranting or renewing of 
licenses are amplified and made more stringent Regulations 
are made for the closing of premises, with special re^lationt for 
London. Severe pensuties are imposed upon illicit sales, and 
upon adulteration of liquor, and on those who knowingly sell 
adulterated liquor. Any one permitting drunkenness upon bis 
premises is liable to a fine of £10 for the first offence, and of 
^20 for tbe second. Any one who permits gaming or betting 
in his house is liable to a penalty of £10 for the first offence, 
and of £20 for subsequent offences. Nothing in the Act Is to 
apj^ to jprivileges enjoyed by any university in England. 

This Licensing Act of 1872 does not apply to Scotland, where 
the sale of liquor and the regulation of hotels is undor the Act 
known as the Forbes Macketnie Act, No liquor or refreshment 
of any kind is allowed to be sold under this license on Sunday, 
at any hotel, inn, shop, or public-house, except to those resident 
on the premises, or to travellers. It has generally been held by 
magistrates that to be a bona fide traveller, the applicant for beer, 
or other refreshment, must have come from a distance of seven 
miles. 

Beebeern. Sec Greeniieart. 

Beerl>hooxn, an executive district of the division of Burd- 
wan, province of Bengal, British India, with an area of 1344, 
and a pop. (1872) of ^5,9? r. It contains 2471 villages, but 
the only place of any size is Soory, which has a pop. (1872) of 

9001. ^ 

Beer-Money. From the year 1800 till 1873, the non-com- 
missioned officers and privates of the British army leceived a 
penhy a day, while on home-service, in lieu of an issue of beer 
and spirits. Tliis allowance, called B.-M., is now incorponted 
with their ordinary pay. Pour-hoire^ in France, and Trinh 
grid, in Germany, each the equivalent of B.-M., are not 
applied to allowances to soldiers, but to gratuities gjiven to 
servants, &c. 

Beer-she'ba (Heb. 'the well of the oath,* or *of seven;* 
modem, Bir-es-Seba), the place on the southern borders of Ca- 
naan where Abraham made a covenant with Ablmelech, King 
of the Philistines (Gen. xxi. 22-32, and another account xxvu 
31-33)* It was always spoken of as the southern limit of the 
kingdom, and its position on the road to Egypt rendered it a 
place of importance, which it continued to be under the Romans 
and down to the time of the Crusades. All that remains of it 
now is a heap of rains, near which are two larger and five 
smaller wells. 
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a raus of grasses, natives of the E. Indies, remark- 
aide for ttie flestiy pericarp or wall of the fruit, which surrounds 
the ieeds like a beny. 

SEtaee'waz, a hard solid fatty substance secreted by bees, and 
employed by them to form the cell-walls of honejrcombs. That 
wax is a substance truly elaborated witlun the animal body, and 
not merely collected from plants, as lias been supposed, is de- 
monstrated by the fact that bees entirely fed on sugar yet produce 
wax. In its natural condition it is a dull yellow unctuous body, 
possessing a slight sweetish odour. It is bleached or whitened 
for use by cutting it into thin slices and exposing it to the influ- 
ences of light and moisture, or by treating it with dilute nitric 
acid. It can also be bleached with chlorine, but, os it takes up 
traces of this substance, such a method of treatment is objection- 
able for many purposes. Purified wax contains three chemical 
principles — ^myncin, cerin, and cerolein. Myricin forms about 
two-tnirds of the entire composition, and is insoluble in alcohol ; 
cerin or cerotic oeid is soluble in boiling alcohol ; and cerolein, 
to which the odour and tenacity of wax is due, is soluble in cold 
alcohol. Wax is chiefly used in the manufacture of candles, and, 
notwithstanding the variety and excellence of other illuminating 
fats now availimle, wax-candles are still consumed in enormous 
quantities chiefly in the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches. 
It is also largely employed in modelling perishable fruits and 
flowers for the purposes of instruction and for ornament. It is 
likewise useful in surgery, and it lias many minor applications. 
Wax is produced very generally throughout the world, but in the 
tropical forests of Ameiica and the East it is found in large quan- 
tities, and forms an important article of commerce. 

Beet a genus of plants of the natural order Chmo/wdi- 

acM (q. V.), few in number, and mostly biennials and natives of the 
temperate parts of the Old World. The common 11 . {B. vulgaris) 
is a native of the shores of the Mediterranean, and is now exten- 
sively cultivated in Europe and America for its fleshy carrot- 
thapM roots, as an article of food for man and the domestic ani- 
mals, and as a source of sugar. The varieties grown for the 
purpose of obtaining sugar are Betterave d Suers and the white 
or Sicilian B. (B, Ctc/a), which latter is most esteemed. 

In 1868, about 8,000,000 tons of B. , yielding 650,000 tons of 
sugar, was grown in Europe, chiefly in France, in 1875 the yield 
of sugar in France alone was 440,000 tons, the value of which I 
was 35, 000,000. The grated root (^sugar-cake*) and the 
molasses — both refuse products in sugar manufacture — are also 
useful, the former for feeding cattle, and the latter, when slightly 
acidulated with sulphuric acid, yielding, on fermentation, from 24 
to 30 per cent, of a coar.se spirit used to adulterate brandy with. 
Mangel-wurzel (B. vulgaris macrorAiza), probably only a coarser 
v^ety of the common 13 ., is extensively grown as a food for 
cattle. B, maritima, a native of England, is sometimes used as 
, a substitute for spinach or g^ens, as are also the leaves of B. 

\ CieUtg especially m early spring. The leaf-stalks and mid-ribs 
UAariit) of the latter species are also u.sed as a table-vegetable, 
it is eaten like sea-kale or asparagus, and is a favourite of the 
French under the name of Bcnr^ h Cards, The leaves of B, 
Bmgaiinsis likewise furnish a kitchen-vegetable in the E. Indies. 

Beet- 71 ^ {Anthamyia Bsta), a Dipterous insect belonging 
to ildAMmsldm or Fly family, and which deposits its eggs in the 
leatilWlif mangold-wurzcl plants, and of other kinds of beet. 
The lame eat the plant-tissues, and produce bulla ^ or blister-like 
structures on the leaves. The full-grown B.-F. resembles the 
common 8y in appeamnee, but is not so large. 

Beo'thoveii, Ludwig van, the greatest of musicians, was 
bom at Bonn, lyth December 177a His father was a tenor 
singer in the service pf the Elector of Cologne, from whose court- 
organist he received his first lessons, and at the age of fifteen 
was himself impointed to the some office. In 1792 the Elector 
sent him to' Viemw, where he studied hard successively under 
Haydn, Schenk, and Albrechtsbemr. Except a few brief ex- 
cursions, B, spent the remainder ofnis life in this city. He did 
not hold any musical office, but devoted himself*exclusive1y to 
composition. At first, indeed, he appeared as a pianoforte-player, 
^biit afterwards entirely withdrew from the world, and lived in a 
aolitude tlmt was aggravated latterly Ijy total deaffiess. He died 
gfkli ‘MiUw 1827- V 

' espciiMauy an instmmontal composer. He wrote scvenl 

. ' - : , 


masses, a sacred cantata ^lihe of <>pO» 

{Bddio) \ but beaiitiftd and orS^aal mb ihmeare^ they shoW ba 
is not at his best in choral smting. His fitme rests upon m 
instrumental works, and chiefly upon hjb orchestral sympWlei, 
Of these there are only nine in existence, for B. -taltnoagha 
wonderful improvisatori) prepared the worn which hi intended 
for publication with great deliberation and care; To that deaf- 
ness of which mention has already been made have been 
ascribed the peculiarities and unintelligibility of some of his 
later compositions, which are assigned to what is generally 
called his * third period.* But a musician like B. would know 
the effect of his scores just as well by looking at them aS by 
hearing them played, and the ‘third period* seems to have been 
simply a convenient limbo to whicn his critics assigned the 
works they could not understand. With the growth of musical 
culture, the works covered by this period (including the won- 
derful ninth or ‘ choral * symphony) are becoming better appre- 
ciated, because better understood. Of B.*s treatment of the 
symphony, the greatest of his succe.ssors — Richard Wagneiv- 
has said ; — ‘ B. developed the symphonic work of art to such 
astonishing breadth of form, and filled this form with such mar- 
vellously various and entrancing wealth of melody, that we now 
stand before it as before a landmark of an entirely new period 
in the histoiy of art ; for in this symphony a phenomenon has 
arisen, the like of which has never existed in the art of any period 
or any nation. * Biographies of B. are numerous. Among others, 
we may mention those of Riesand Wegeler(i838), Schindler (3d 
ed. i860), Marx (2d. ed. 1863), Nohl (1864), Thayer (1866-71). 
See also Nottebohm, Skiztsnbuch B,'s (1865), and the Lsttsrs of 
B., published by Nohl (1865-67). 

Bee'tle, the popular name of insects belonging to the order 
Coleoptsra. ITiis order is distinguished by the front pair of 
wings being converted into 
horny elytra or Tving-cases^ be- 
neath which the hinder and 
functionally useful pair are 
folded when at rest. The 
hinder wings are therefore the 


only pp'^sefiii for flight. The 
mouth laeminentlymasticatory, 
or adapted for biting — two * 


or adapted for biting — two* 

large mandibles, and two max- — - - 

illse, or lesser jaws, existing. Beetle, 

f The antennre, or feelers, vary 

greatly in form. Tlfr legs may be adapted for running or foi 
suimming. The tarsi are gener^ly composed of five joints. The 
metamorphosis is of the holoinetabolic, or complete variety, the 
pupse being free and quiescent, whilst the larvae, composed of 
thirteen joints, are activb grubs. This order includes an im- 
mense number of species, and is classified chiefly by a reference 
to the number of joints in the tarsi or feet, as recommended by 
lAtreille. The B. thus forms the sections Bsnlamera, Heiero* 
mera, Tetramera^ and THmera^ accordingly as the tarsi are five- 
jointed, the front tarsus five, and the under four-jointed, all 
four-jointed, or all three-jointed respectively. See also CoLE- 
OPTERA, and the respective articles on the various kinds of 
beetles. 

Beetling, a process largely employed in the finishing of 
bleached, dyc^, or printed cloth, when it is not wished to give 
a flat or glazed finish to the texture. The process now employ^ 
on a manufacturing scale is to wind the cloth on a strong wooden 
or metallic beam, which is laid under a frame containing a range 
of heavy falling piles. The beam is slowly rotated, and a toothed 
roller causes the piles alternately to rise and foil, striking heavily 
on the cloth. 

BeeVroot-Bugar, a saccharine substance identical with cane* 
sugar residing in the juice of the beet to the extent of from 7 
to 15 per cent. In 1747, Marggraf, a Berlin apothecaiy, mm 
known its existence, and proposed the systematic cultivation of the 
white beet for the extraction of sugar, but owing, among bi|i^ ‘ 
causes, to the cheapness of cane-suw imported into Gentun^^ 
no practical result ensued. About fifty years later Achatd and 
Hermbstodt called attention to the subject, and idiortiy afteir . 
the commercial manufacture of B.-S. was begun. The de|iiie 
of Napoleon to render France independent m Bcithlih .colonial 
produce gave the new industry x powerful impetus in FhusCiii 
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tad after his fall, the haaaiiftuBtiure 

^nui aooi3L|i^d|iiih|^^ o& sender principles than before, .and 
daring tMpait Airty yeaxs it has prospered in a remaricable de^ 
gree ip that countiy, as well as in Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
AostiiiL and Russia. An idea of its enormous development may 
be gathered from the fact that the total B.-S. produce in 
Europe in rS 72-73 was 1,025,000 tons, of which France fur- 
nished 375,000^ and Germany 250,000 tons. The ordinary pro- 
cess of obtaining the B.-S. is briefly as follows : — The washed 
roots are maoerated by circular saws making ten revolutions in a 
second, and the pulp thus produced is placed in strong linen 
bags, and subjected to hydraulic pressure, averaging 500 to 
yoo lbs. per square inch, llie expressed juice is then heated 
tn a pan by steam to 85* C. (185* F.), and milk of lime is 
added and stirred with the juice, the mixture being raised to 
near its boiling-point ; the almiminous constituents are removed 
by the lime, and other impurities and colour by filtering through 
flannel and animal charcoal ; a current of carbonic acid neutral- 
ises the excess of lime ; a density of 42* Beaum^ (sp. gr. 1 *412) 
is acquired by evaporation in a vacuum pan ; and after heating 
in another vessel to over 120* C. (248 F.), stirring the while, the 
magma is left for several days to drain off the molasses from the 
crystalline sugar. The molasses has a disagreealile taste, and 
b not fit for sweetening, but it yields spirit on distillation, and 
mixed with other fodder it is used as food for cattle. Tlie pro- 
duction of B.-S. has been successfully carried out in some parts 
of England, but not on a scale commensurate with the adaptation 
of English soil for the culture of the sugar-beet The imports 
of B.-S. into Great Britain from the Continent amounted in 1873 
to over 220,000 tons. 

Befifa'na, or Befa'na (a corruption of jL/>ipAanta), accord- 
ing to tradition in Italy, is an old woman who has a great deal 
to do with children on Twelfth Night, but who keeps, all the 
year round, so sharp a watch over their conduct that her name is 
used as a scare-word, (like Knecht Ruprecht in Germany, or the 
* Bowsy Man * {der Bose 7 ) .in Scotland), to awe them if they 
are naughty. Her industiy as a housewife was so great when 
the three wise men of the East were passing her house on their 
way to make presents to the infant Saviour, that she had no time 
to go out and look at them, but she hoped to see them on their 
way back. They, however, returned another way ; and she, in 
her i^orance of this foci, has been watching for them ever since, 
busying herself about children, as they gave their treasures to the 
Child m the manger. On Twelfth Night youngsters arc put early 
to bed, a stocking of each being hung befoge the fire ; into it she 
is supposed to put a present, expressive of her sense of their 
conduct during the year — ashes being her rclnike for really bad 
conduct. In Florence, the name b given both to the festival of 
the Epiphany, and to a sort of puppet made up of bits of cloth, 
which on Uie eve of the festival is carried through the streets 
Vrith shouts of rejoicing. There is little doubt that the practice 
is a ^survival* from the mystery-plays of the middle ages, but it 
b not clear wliat the puppet symbolises. Perhaps the babe 
Christ. See Epiphany, Bkan-King*s Festival. 

BdfTroi was a wooden tower constnicted in several stages 
or stories communicating with each other by ladders. It was 
used in siege operations in ancient and in mediaeval times. 
The B. was moved upon wheels close to the wall of the be- 
llied town* Its hignest story was fitted with a hinger draw- 
brid», which was let (all upon the coping of the wall, and across 
widen the soldiers that crowded its different st^es poured over 
upon the besieged. Tliis contrivance is mentioned by Csesar, 
dmribed F^issart, and was last seen on the field in Eng- 
land during the wars under Charles I. See Belfry. 

Beg, or Bay. See Bey. 

: Be'fl^, Karl, a distinguished German painter, bom at 
Hemsbeig, near Aix-la-Chapelle, 30th September 1794, became 
« pupil of Gros (Paris) in 18x2, studied afterwards at Rome, 
and ymt a Member of (he Academy and court-painter at Berlin 
ftom 1825 till his death, November 23, 1854. B.’s pictures 
, axe partly biblical, partly romantic, and partly genre-pieces. Of 
the first may he mentioned his ' Baptism of Christ' (1825), in 
(he style of the old Florentines, which was placed injthe garri- 
son churdi at Potsdam, and his fine fresco of Christ and ihe four 
EvtQgelists snrrounded by a choir of angels in the chixxch of 


Cracow. Specimens of (he other desses .are the * Loreley,* 
^ Girls under the Oitk-Tree,’ * The Vioe-Presseie,* &c. He is 
chiefly memorable as a master of light and shade. His three 
sons, Oscar (bom 1828), Reinhold/^m 1831), and Adalbert 
Franz Eugen (bom 1836), are also artists of merit. The first is 
a professor in the Berlin Academy, and noted for his drill in 
portraiture ; the second is a sculptor ; the third was originally 
an engraver, but is now a painter. 

Begg^ar, one who asks for xlms — a mendicant. ConsideFed 
merely with regard to the wea/rA of nations, the problem of how 
to deal with those who cannot, or who will not, support, them- 
selves, is not very diflicult of solution. If a man, tnroogh 
fortune, or even through his own imprudence, has got intp' eilv 
cumstances in which he cannot support himself, and. then it 
reasonable hope that assistance will ultimately enable him to. dd 
so, the law of political economy sanctions our giving aa^taoca 
But if there is no hope of the man becoming self-supporting, thpn 
the dictum of the law in question b that he should die. And 
there can be no doubt that the material prosperity of a community 
acting 8n this law would be advanced. Mendicancy would die out 
But, plainly, to cany out the law to this stem extremity ia not poa- 
sible. There are laws which affect human nature besides those of 
political economy. We could not see our fellow-mortals dying 
round us for want of sustenance and refuse to give it, even though 
the want arose wholly from their own fault, and however greatly 
our refusal might ultimately conduce to national prosperity. But 
if political economists must keep in mind that the highest culture 
of human nature cannot be arrived at through political economy 
alone, another and a larger class will do well to remember that 
the laws of political economy cannot be infringed with impunity, 
and that tlie excellence of the motive which led to the infringe- 
ment will abate nothing from the evil consequence. 

^ In dealing with the poor, then, Uie legislature should ke» in 
view both of these forces, and endeavour to assist in riie dlmcuU 
task of making them work in harmony. To the same end it is 
the duty of individuals to remember that to do good is the work 
of knowledge, and that the indulgence of feeling, without the 
knowledge required to guide it, may do, almost surely will do, 
mischief and not good. It may indeed be questioned If malevo- 
lence does as much harm in the world as misairected benevolence. 
By our law (sec next article) begging is not allowed. Neverthe- 
le.ss it greatly prevails, usually more or less disguised, but not 
unfrequently without disguise — facts which, did spate permit, 
might learl us to consider the question of What constitutes 
l»eg&ing ? The boy who offers you a box of matches or a news- 
paper may be troublesome, but he is not a B., and should be 
spoken to encouragingly, because there is a reasonable probability 
that one may want a newspaper ; but the mau who reads yon a 
Scripture verse with the view of being paid tor it is a B. uflder 
a very flimsy disguise. In some Christian countries, notably ixi 
Spain and in tlie East, indiscriminate almsgiving is consider^^ a 
rdigious duty. Hence these lands swann with indolent and 
filthy beggars, and thus does the cancer of pauperism eat into the 
vitals of the country till the whole body becomes diseased. 
Climate has unquestionably much to do w ilh mendicancy. Where 
there is no winter, where soil and climate give the means of sub- 
sistence without labour, are conditions favourable to it ; 
where the bulk of the population must work hard or starve, then 
are conditions uiifavourable—tliat soil and that climate bjq|fig on 
the whole most favourable to man which award wealth to »DOi|ir 
and starvation to indolence. 

Beggrara, Law of England relative to. The Vagrant 
Act, 5 Geo. IV. c. 83, classifies 13 . first, as * idle and disoinerly 
persons;’ second, as * rogues and vagabords;’ and, thirds as 
* incorrigible rogues.* 

In the first class are every person able wholly or partly to 
maintain himself or family, neglecting to do so, wherel^ they 
become chargeable to the parish; petty hawkers, or pedlars, 
without licence; prostitutes in the streets or highways; those 
who in any public place, court, or passage, beg or cause any 
child to do so. All such are *idle and disomrly persons,' 
punishable with one 'jnonth’s imprisonment, or with being sent 
to the House of Correction. 

* Rogues and v^abonds ’ are all convicted a second time of 
I being * idle and disorderly ; ' fortune-tellers ; exposers of wounds 
or deformities in order to get alms ; players or betters in the 
i streets; loiterers, or persons suspected of having picklock or 
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OtUer fUBpieiotti implements in possesi^nir. AH theses 
And vagAbonds,* whom « jusli^ of the peAdb may tend 
*lbr three months to the House of Correction. 

* Incorrigible rogues * are those escaping from confinement 
t^efisre expiry of the period embraced in their sentence ; those 
Mce committed as rogue and vagabond; and those violently 
fesisting apprehension as rogue and^vagabond, and subsequently 
convicted of being so. This class is liable to one year’s impri- 
sonment, and male offenders may be whipped. 

The Act 34 and 3$ Viet. c. 108, makes some additions to the 
first and second class. 

Justices are under statutes enabled to give some small pecu- 
niary assistance to prisoners on their discharge. See Poor and 
Poor-Laws. 

Begbar'mi, or Baghir'mi, a kingdom of Central Africa, to 
the S. K. of Lake Tchad, watered by the Shan and its tributary 
the Serbenal, with an area of 43,200 sq. miles, and a pop. of 
about 1,500,00a The country is flat, and moderately produc- 
tive, but worms and ants abound, and are very destructive to the 
crop. The inhabitants profess Mohammedanism, but are grossly 
suprstitlous. Throughout the Sudan the beauty of the women 
is famed. Masenja is the capital. B. is tributary to the ad- 
joining state of Bomu, but is ruled by a sultan who is absolute 
within his dominions. 

Boglaon, or Beilcoa, a small seaport in the Turkish vilayet 
of Scutari, on the Bosphorus, the scene (according to tradition) 
of the pugilistic fight m which King Amycus was killed by 
PolydeuVes, the Aigonaut. The allied fleets anchored here 
(1854) before the Crimean War began. 

Beglerbeg. See Bey. 

Begonia’cem, a natural order of dicotyledonous plants, allied 
to Cucurbitacea (q. v.); herbaceous plants or low succulent 

shrubs, alternate leaved, 
with long dry stipules ; 
flowers in cymes, unisexual, 
perianth-cofoiire<l, witli four 
unequal divisions in the 
male flowers, and five to 
eight in female ones ; sta- 
mens numerous ; fiuit 
Minged, capsulai, three- 
ccllcd, dehiscing by slits at 
the Imsc ; seeds minute, 
numerous, and without en- 
dospeim. There are about 
400 species and 42 genera, 
natives chiefly of India. S, 
America, and the W. Indies. 
Most of them have astrin- 
gent, bitter, and occasion- 
ally purptive protierties. 
Nearly allhave pink flowers; 
and some are cultivated in 
onr hothouses. One, however, giows on the Himalayas, at the 
height of 11,000 to i2,doo feet. Some are used as pot herbs, 
but none are of particular importance. 

^g-l^ehr’ 061 , a fresh-water lake in the tableland of Asia 
Minor, vilayet of Konia, 39 miles .S.W. of Konia. It is about 
30 miles long, and from 8 to 12 broad. On its shores lie the 
towns of B. and Kerch, the ancient Caralto* 

Begtashl, a Turkish religious order, founded in the X4th 
c. by Hadji Begta^,A famous dervish. It is a secret order, the 
memliers of wmcb are numerous, and many of them influential ; 
but It has not made itself felt either as a religious or political 
force in the Ottoman empire. 

Boguinea’, Begui’nm, or Begutt'ae, the name given to a 
German and Belgic religions order of women. . The date of its 
origin IS somewliat uncertain, but it became prominent in the X3th 
e. Of tile causes which led to the establishment of the sisterhood, 
one Was no doubt the Crusades, since they were a constant dndn 
on the mle part of the population. As another cause has been 
esMgnid the ptavalling dissoluteness of the time, which caused 
mai^ widom and nrgins, desirous of a peaceful and virtuous 


life, 4 o fimn into these aodeMaiL There has been exech discus* 
slon as to the origin and precise siguifiicance of the wf^ B* 
Popular tradition has derivea it from a oertaia mythical St Begsa, 
who was supposed to havefonnded the order in the 7th It&s 
been also suggested that one Lambert le Bi^ue (or Stammerer), 
a priest, gave his name to a society which he instituted at l.ie|^ 
in 1180; and finally, some have conjectured that the title of 
higuim^ applied first to women of singular devoutness. was 
afterwards restricted as the name of the sisterhood. The B. did 
not live under any ^pointed rule, and were not bound by any 
vows of celibacy. There was a lady superior at the head of 
each society, and the time of the sisters was spent in devotions, 
works of chanty, and various suitable industries, such as weav- 
ing and embroidering. The begninage, or vin^ard^ as the 
hiAitation of the B. was called, consisted generally of a number 
of small dwellings clustered together ; and each community hod 
its chapel, hospital, and house for the accommodation of guests 
and strangers. In the i2Lh and 13th centuries, these societies 
spread over Germany, Holland, and France, till hardly any 
town of consequence wanted its beguinage^ Among the chief 
weie those of Aix-la-Chapelle, Hamburg; Brussels, Cambray, 
Leipsic, Cologne, Magdeburg, Bruges, Ghent, Douay, Mons, 
Namur, Tournay, and Valenciennes, In the 14th c, the B« 
became infected with the heterodoxy of the * Mystic Brethren 
and Sisters of the Free Spirit.’ They shared the persecution 
which the Mystics met with from the Inquisition ; and besides, 
the wealth of the B., and certain suspicions of immorality, ex- 

E osed them to violence and oppression. Being disliked by the 
ibonring class, particularly by the weavers, their houses were 
broken into, and their goods plundered. Several of the Popes 
endeavoured to protect them ; and in various places they joined 
the regular monastic orders as a means of safety. But the 
decline of the B commenced in the 14th c , especially in France ; 
they continued longer to exist in the Low Countries and Germany. 
The beguinm-^hauser of the latter country are nothing more than 
almshouses ; but there is a begmnage at Ghent, and the order 
still survives at Amsterdam, Antwerp, Mechlin, and Bruges. 

Beghards (Ger. beggthard beghermf to seek eagerly, to im- 
portune '^the German name for a class of irregular monks, called 
in France Biguins^ m Italy Bizachi and Bocasoti^ but not con- 
nected with the B. proper. They appeared first at the com- 
mencement of the 13th c., and soon swatmed over Europe 
The B. were held in low repute, as is testified by the names popu- 
larly given them — bans gurfons, ‘vagabonds' &c. They were 
originally an offshoot from the 1* ranciscans, and were divided into 
various sections, according to discipline and belief, but all in- 
cluded under the one name. The fraternity was suppressed in 
the 14th c. on account of its heresies, and was absorbed again 
into the Franciscan order. See Moshcim’s Ecclesiastical Jlisiory 
(vol. ill. ed. Iwond. 1783), and h» De Beghardis el Beguinabus^ 
(Leips. 1790), also Hallmann's History of the Origm of B, in 
Belputn (Beil. 1843). 

Behaim', ICartin, a navigator and geographer, was bom at 
Numberg, 1459, and as a merchant visited Venice, Mechlini 
Vntwerp, and Vienna, and resided at Lisbon for four yean fi^m 
1480. Having here acquired a reputation for map-making, he 
was appointed by King John I. president of a ^nta de Mamma* 
ticoSf which was to form tables of the sun’s declinations, and to 
teach pilots to navigate by the altitude of the sun and stars. He 
made an important expedition to the west coast of Africa with 
Diego Cam, and lived from i486 to 1490 in the Azores, after 
which he returned to Numbeig, where he resided for two yean. 
In 1492 he completed his famous globe or * world apple,’ which 
is still preserved in the B. -house at Nurnberg. K returned to 
the Azores, and lived there from 1494 to 1506. He died at 
Lisbon, July 29, 1507, See Ghillany, Geschtchte des Seefizhrert 
Bitter Martin B, (Niimb. 1853). 

Behaim, Michael, a German meister-singer of the 14th a, 
was bom at Sulzbach, near Weinsbeig, in 14x6, and died ie 
1475. ^7 ^ contemporaries was he excelled In fertility. 

His chief works are his Bnca von den fVienem, on the Insnrrec^ 
tion of the Viennese against Friedrich IlL in 1462 (Kaiajac, 
Vien. 1843) ; Leben des Pfalagrafen Friedrich /. bd Bhiin (UfiOi 
unpublish^) ; Geduht von der Liebhabung Goites; G(Mim 
Gedichte^ Ac. 

Beheading. See Capital PuNibHMSMT. 



Begnnia discolor. 




Bdbitlqi^ V ihe aame of »lrttfaifid toiSli in.^'^^eim i^* 
Vince of ME^jemi/iuid of a mcied lock eloiellqri Ottahe i 
pcipendlenler the rock, 300 fiot £rom thesT<M>nd« it 

cut the trilugual caneiform inscription dedpheted by ] 
Sir Heniy RkwHnson in 1839 end followiiw years, ^e work 
in ait the colummh-Pendan, Median, end SiMoiiiaa— is bean- 
tilixSy the &ults in the polished mnestone surface 

bete filled with new stones secure by lead, and the whole 
injk^tion coated with siliceous varnish. The inscription gives 
a list of the nine Achssmenian monarchs of Persia, and of 
the victories of Darius Uystaspes, by whom it was erected, 
probably in 516 S. a The five Persian columns, containing 400 
thie^ tiave ddded an alphabet of Persian cuneiform of forty 
characters. BdTore 1839 ike value of a few characters had 
been ascertained ; but the translation is substantially due to the 
comparative analyris of Rawlinson, based on suggestions from 
the Zoid and Vedic Sanskrit languages. There is also on the 
rock-face a representation of Darius, his foot on the body of 
Gomates the magian ; before him stand nine captive rebels, viz., 
Atrines and another of Lusiana, Natitabinis and Aracus of Baby- 
lon, Ptoortes of Media, Sitratachmes of Sagurtia, Veisdates of 
Persia, Fhraates of Maigiana, and Sarukha, the Sacan, whom 
Darius in person defeated on the Tigris. Frequent reference is 
made in the text to the rooting out of heretics by the help of 
Ormazd, to whom B. is sacred, lire rebel leaders seem usually 
to have been crucified after mutilation of eaft, nose, and lips. 

Bohn, Aphra, or Aphaar, perhaps the most licentious 
dramatic writer of the most licentious English era, belonged to 
a Canterbury family named Johnson, was bom in 1642, resided 
for several years, when young, in Surinam, returned to England, 
and married Mr B., a Dutch merchant. She is said to have 
been introduced to Cluirles II., who deputed her to watch his 
interests in Flanders. On her return to England she became a 
writer of letters, tales, poems, plays, which are happily now 
remembered only by antiquarians. She died in London, April 
16, 1689. TJke Plays wrUtm by the late Ingenious Mrs B» were 
reprint^ in 4 vols. 1871. See Ward's English Dramatic Lite* 
rature (lA}nd» 

Behr'ing, properly Bering, Vitus, a famous ^vigator, was 
bom at Horsens, in Jutland, in 1680, and served with distinction 
as a captain in the navy of Peter the Great during the Swedish 
wars. He was appointed subsequently by Catherine to explore 
the Sea of Kamchatka, and in 1728 gave his name to the strait 
which separates Asia from America, although it is now believed 
that the expedition did not sail so far north. *The coasts of Kam- 
cliatka and Okhotsk were investigated and the settlement of 
Petropaulovski founded by B., who afterwards led a second expe- 
dition along the American coast, which reached a point beyond 
lat. 60* N., but which was forced to return, and was wrecked on 
B.*s (formerly Avatska) Island, where he died, December 8, 

1741. 

Behring Strait, the channel which separates Asia from 
America, some 50 miles broad at its narrowest part, between E. 
Cape in the former and Cape Prince of Wales in the latter conti- 
nent It is nowhere deeper than 30 fathoms, and is therefore 
comparatively free from large icebergs. Deschnew, a Cossack, 
is believed to have discovered it in 1648, but his story was dis- 
credited till B.'s expedition in 1 728. — ^B. Sea is a name occasion- 
ally Applied to the Sea of Kamchatka, which extends from the 
Almtum Islands N. to B. Strait.— B. Island, a Russian pos- 
session, is the westermost of the Aleutians, and the place of B. 's 
death. It has an area of 30 sq. miles. 

Beilan', a pass and town in the, N. of Syria. The pass 
still forms, as it didin ancient times, the great highway from 
iUia Minor through Cilicia into Syria. The town of B., 1584 
feet above the levd of the Mediterranean, has a pop. of 5000. In 
183a the Thrki were defeated here by the Egyptians. 

Bel'ra<Port. the * river-bank*), the most populous province 
of Portugal, bonnded N. by the river .Douro, S. partly by the 
Tagus and partly by the province of Estremadura, and extends 
from the Spudsh frontier to the Atlantic Ocean. It is for the 
SkoSt lUtfi mountsinous, the Sierra d’Estrelia ranging from N. to 
A, but the valleys are fertile, and there is abundance of good pas- 
tiiiage. The rivers Mondego and Vouga water the centre of the 


proyySe. h are cbri^ 

wf|Se^ find, h<Uqr«^Ql4 are rich la 

Iron, coal, add maride^ wh|j^ are,%dairifever, little wroo^t Ansa 
8586 sq. miles ; pop. (1874) 1,390^0^ 

Beiram', or Balram, the Persian name of tbeonW two fes*. 
rivals of the Mohammedan year. Tlie rejoiciiigs of the Greater, A 
begin on the first of the month Shawal, at the eild'of 'Rama«laQ, , 
the month of fasting— just as Easter follows Lent in the CbristioA ' 
Church— and last three days. Sixty days later, on the lOth ttf 
the month Shidji, the Lesser B. commences, and lasts Ibur days; 
it is called JCurban B. — i.a, the B, orFestivid of Sacrifici^ ibr 
during its rejoicings sheep and goats are slaughtered and distri- 
buted among the poor. 

Bai'rout. See Beyrout, 

Beit is the Arabic form of the Hebrew heth, or moro eOritetly , 
baith^ a house. Both are derived from verbs signifying f tq 
build ’ (like the Gr. domos^ from detnH) ; and enter into the com* 
position of numerous names in their respective languages : 

Arab. BgUullah ('house of Allah* or ‘God*), the name given 
to the sacred edifice at Mecca containing the Kaaba ; Beit*tjf* 
Haram (‘ the house of the sanctuary ') ; in Heb. Bethel (‘ house of 
God'); Bethany (‘house of dates'); Bethoron (‘house of caves'); 
Bethlehem (‘house of bread'); Bethsaida (* house of firii'); 
Bethpha^ (‘ house of figs *), &c. In Palestine, where the Arab 
has displaced the Jew, we now find the Arabic form instead of 
the Hebrew, as Beit D^an (‘ house of Dagon '). 

Beit-el-Faldli (‘house of the saint'), a town of Teluuna, 
Arabia, 12 miles from the coast of the Red Sea and 85 N.W. 
of Aden, formerly a great entrepot for the vast coffee trade d 
Yemen. There is still some trade in gum, wax, coffee, and 
pearls. The ports are lx>haja and Hodeida. B. has an bt- 
tremely hot climate. Pop. 8dx>. 

Be'ja (a corruption of the l^t. Pax Julia\ the name of a 
fortifi^ town of Alemtejo, Portugal, on a small feeder of the 
Guadiana, 18 miles S.£. of Lisbon, with which it is connected 
by rail It has a cathedral, and contains many Roman and 
Moorish remains. Its chief manufactures are leather and 
earthenware. Pop, 5300. 

Be'jim, or BaJ on (Fr. btjfaune^ a greenhorn or ninny; Old 
Fr. bec-janne, ‘yellow-ncb’}, a term still applied to junior students 
in the Universities of St Andrews and Aberdeen, and formerly in 
many universities on the Continent. It was intended to convey, 
with mild irony, the idea of their being still callow. B^aunia^ 
payments exacted from students on their entering college, and 
corresponding to the * pay-off’ of liandicraftsmtm now, were for- 
bidden by statute in more than one French uriversity about llie 
close of the 14th c. In the University of Vienna, the name B. 
assumed the form Beanus, 

Bejapur' (Sansk. ' the victorious city ’), a decayed city in the 
executive district of Kaladgi, province of Boml^y, about 155 
miles $.E. of Poonah, on an amuent of the Krishna. For cen- 
turies it was a great and splendid city, but after its capture by 
Aurungzebe in 1686, it sank into compamtive insignificance. It 
afterwards came into the possession of tlie Mahrattas ; but after 
the final destruction of the Mahratta empire in 1818, the British 
assigned B. to the Riuah of Sattara, resuming possession in 1848 
on the extinction of the dynasty. In the height of its prosperity, 
it is said to have contained 100,000 dwellings ; and a succession 
of ruins, the principal of which are Mohammedan tombs, extends 
from the western gate for a distance of five miles. There is still 
preserved at B. a piece of brass ordnance, cast in 1549, (Iflit 
carried shot weighing abqve a ton. Pop. (1872) 12,935. 

Bejetlaa, Langsat, Lanseh, or Ayer Ayer, the edible 
fruits of the genus Lansium (natural order Meliacea^ q, v.), natives 
of the E, Indian Archii)elago. 

Beka'a, or EI-Beka'a (* the valley *), the Arabic name now 
given to the Cceler Syria (Hollow Syria) of the Greeks, the Plain 
of Lebanon of the Old Testament, a remarkable hollow or valley, 
extending for a distance of nearly too miles from N. to S. 
tween Libonus and Anti-Libanus. Though fertile and well- 
watered, not much of it is under cultivation ; but the Ar^bs avail 
themselves of its pasture grounds in spring for their cattle and 
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ydOli^E liones. * A tcveen, sm Stanley {Smai and PoUaku^ 
p; * tliroagli which the Leontes breakl out, dosea the S« 

eb 4 ^,.ihe plain. There is a similar screen at the N. end> hut 
too remote to be visible, — ** the entering-in of Hamath,** so often 
fttkentioned as the extreme limit in this direction of the widest 
possible dominion of the Israelite empire.* 

B^O, Gharles Tilstoixe, the celebrated Abvssinian traveller, 
was bom in London, October lo, iSoo, and for some time 
studied at Lincoln's Inn. His taste, however, led him to other 
studies than law, and his first publication, Origina BiblictB (voi 
i. 1834}, displmd genuine attainments in philolo^ and ancient 
histoiy.^ In X836 he was .made British consul at Leipsic, and in 
18^ joined a private expedition to Abyssinia, which had for its 
object to open up commercial relations with the countries S. of 
Egypt The result of his observations appeared in Abyssinia^ a 
Suaement of Fattt^ Ac. (Lond. 1846), an Essay on the Nile and 
its Tributaries (1^7), and On the Sources of the Nile (1849), a 
Mhnokre yUstificatif en-Elhabiliation des Pbres Paez et Lobo (Par. 
1848), and in many contributions to journals. In acknowledg- 
ment of his services, he received the gold medals of (tie Geo* 
grwhical Societies of Ix>ndon and Paris. Accompanied by his 
wii& in 1865, he made an ineffectual effort to release the European 
captives in Alwssinia, and subsequently contributed greatly to 
the success of Sir Robert Napier’s expedition by recommending 
the landing-place, line of march, &c. He was granted a civil 
list pension tn 1870. In the last year of his life B. visited the 
tlesert region N. of the Red Sea, where, in a peak to the £. of 
the Gulf of Akabah, he claimed to have discovered Mount Sinai, 
which he contended liad not been identified by the Sinai Ord- 
nance Survey Expedition. He was preparing an account of this 
journey when he died, July 31, 1874. 

(pron. Bekesh), the capital of a county of the same 
name, Hungary, at the junction of the White and Black Kbros, 
has a trade m cattle and corn, auvl is noted for the culture of bees. 
Pup. (1869) 20,125. 

Bdkk'er, Immaziuel, an eminent German Hellenist, bom 
at Berlin in 1785, studied at the University of Halle under F. 

A. Wolf, who considered him his most distinguished pupil. 
Appointed Professor of Philology in the newly-founded Univer- 
sity of Berlin (1810), he was almost immediately sent to Paris 
to examine the Greek MSS. in the Imperial Library. Having 
become a member of the Academy of Sciences at Berlin in 1S15, 
he was sent by that body to Paris again to gather materials tor 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Gracarum, Two years later he pro- 
ceeded to Italy, and afterwards examined the libraries in Eng- 
land and Holland, The fruits of his labour and intelligence 
both at home and abroad arc seen in his AneeJota Graca (Berl. 
1814-21), and in his splendid recensions of the texts of class- 
ical writers, the results of his careful examination of MSS. 
Among these may be mentioned his Plato (lovols. Berl. 1814- 
21) } The Attic Orators (7 vols. Oxf. 1S23) j Aristotle (4 vols. 
Berl. 1831-36) ; Sextus Empiricus (Berl. 1842) ; Thucydides (3 
vols. Oxf. 1821) ; 7 'heognis (Leips, 1815) ; Aristophanes (3 vols. 
Lond. 1825) ; Photiud Library (2 vols. Berl. 1824), &c. Ills 
part in the preparation of the Corpus Scriptorum IJistoriac By^ 
zanlUB amounts to 24 vols. B. died June 7, 1871. 

Bel and the l>ra|,‘on^ History of, one of the apocryphal 
additions to tlie Book of Daniel, which in the LXX. bears the 
title ' Part of the prophecy of Habakkuk.* In all probability it 
is a legendaiy exaggeration of the record of the deliverance of 
Daniel (ch. vi.), os the original story in the LXX. was further 
embellished in later times. 

,Bsla. Four Hungarian kings of ttflb Arpad dynasty were so 
named, of whom the first and fourth are the most important. — 

B. I., son of Ladislaus, Spent the greater part of his life in Poland 
and Pomerania, and with some hard fighting made himself ruler 
of Hungary after the death of his brother, Andreas I. His 


reign was short (io6t-6|) but important ; he suppressed the last 
attempts to re-establish idolatty, confirmed internal peace, 
sttengebaned the regal authority, fixed the standard weights 
and measures, and introduced the representative system into the 
diot^B- IV. (1235-70) was the son of Andreas ll, who in 1222 
had hten compiled to sign the Bulla Anrm (Gol^ Bull), the 
grmilrehar^ of Hungarian liberm To the principles laid down 
f 33«. 


In the Opld^ BuU B,, ixinljbiui^.anffonjaly fidiiiful, 'and he in- 
curied the emnUy of thq by perristeitt attempts to 

break their ^wer. Jn the midst of his sttuggles with tho xm^ 
nates the Mongols invadol Hungaiy, and d^Geated the hqw 
troops on the Sajo in 1241. B. took refuge with Friedrich XI.^ 
Duke of Austria, who ungenerously deprived hiin Of Hs treasures 
and of the border counties of Hunga!^. The Moi^h left the 
country in the second year of their conquest, when B. returned, 
restored the towns and villages, possessed himself mice more it 
the border counties, and defeated Friedrich at Vienna in X246, 
His son Stepan headed a rebellion against him, which was not 
supmessed in 1270, the date of B's. death. There is also a 
B. V., a grandson of B. IV, by the mother’s side, who ret|;ned 
over Hungary for a year. 

Belay'ing, a nautical term, denoting the fastening of a ropd 
by giving it several turns round a cleat, kevel, or B,’pin: the 
latter, an ashen staff fully a foot long. 

Belbeyn', or Belbeis', a town of Lower Egypt, on the £• 
side of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, 28 miles N.N.E. of 
Cairo, with a pop. of about 5000. It was once more important 
and populous than now, but it is slill a station on the great 
caravan-route between Egypt and Syria. About lO miles 
N.N.W. of B. are the ruins of Tell Baslah, the Bubastisof anti- 
ouity, and about thg same distance N. the ruins of Patumos^ 
the Pithdm of Exodus, which the Hebrews built for their Egyp- 
tian masters. 

Belch'er, Bir Edward, C.B., F.B.S., and F.O.S., an 
English naval officer and explorer, born in 1799, and entered the 
navy in 1812. He avos assistant-surveyor Jii the expedition 
fitted out under Captain Beechey to explore Behring^s Strait 
(1825-* 28) ; in 1830 he was engaged on the survey of the coast 
of Africa ; and from 1836 to 1842 on that of the Pacific. On hii 
return he published a narrative of the voyage, during which 
he had made the circumnavigation of the globe, and rendered 
valuable service to Lord Gough by his soundings taken in the 
Canton river. It is entitled Narratwe of a Voyage Bound She 
World f performed in ILAL Ship Sulphur^ 6 rc. (1843). In 
1843 was promoted to the rank of post-captain, and Iwighted. 
In Dfppeared bis Plyage of the Samarang to the Eastern 

Archipelago, From 1852 to 1854 he commanded the expedition 
sent to search for Sir John Franklin, and brought the crews of 
the ice-bound vessels to England, October 1854. He gave an 
account of this expedition in 7 'he Last of the Arctic Voyages 
(I.ond. 1855). B. was appointed rear-admiral in 1861, vice- 
admiral in i866.and K.C.B,in 1867. He died iSih March 1877 

Belchi’te, a town in the province of Saragossa, Spain, 220 
miles N.N.E. of Madrid, ‘famous as the scene of a decisive 
victory of the French, under Suchet, over the Spanish, com- 
manded by General Blake, June 18, 1809. 

Belem' (pron. Beleng, a Portuguese corniption of Bethlehem)^ 
a suburb of Lisbon, Portugal, formerly an independent vill^e, lies 
towanls the S. W., on the right bank of the Tagus. In I^vem- 
ber 1807 it was taken by the French, and the Portuguese court 
sailed hence for Brazil. B. has a royal castle, a beauuffil church, 
in which are the tombs of the kings of Spain, and a building, 
formerly a monastery, now an orphanage. 

Belem, or Para. See Para« 

Bel'emnitee, a genus of fossil Cephalopoda (q. v.), or Cuttle- 
fishes, belonging to the family BelemnUidce^ and to the pib» 
ranchiate, or two-gilled section of the above class. iThe 
forms known as B, are, exclusively found in the rocks of Ihe 
Mesozoic Period, and consist of the fossilised internal shells di 
cuttlefishes allied to the Sepms and Lolipos^ ot Squids of our own 
day. The extinct genera i?., Bdemnitella^ Bdeninotmtl^^ 
Xiphoteuthis, are included under the general namo Of B. , T^he. 
B. were cuttlefishes possessing ten aims, ffimished 
and lateral fins. The perfect fossilised shell consists of a thm- 
bered cone or phragmacone^ containing the inh-sae, aod. pro- 
longed in front into a pen or pro^ostraeum ; whilst postoriody 
the phragmacone is lodged in a conical cavity Or qhettm^ 
vateu within a cylindrictu sheath, the guard, A ttthe or npimcle 
pexfoimtes the septa, or partitions of the chamfaemd ^rl&xg «t 
their ventral or lower maigins. These fossils have fverivOd the 
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popnllr SKBie 'amm*,' ‘q«eeti^4tmdlei/.&c. 

ekSne siMK^iQd^s indicate the nxe of the Hving animal to have 
,beeB 3 to 4 feet in lei^h* Familiar species are aeuarms 
'(Lias); S, elavaius (Lias); B* hastatus (Oolite); Belmniteila 
mmcmutta;' B^ plena, dv« 

tierfttit (Gael., originally BeUfeirsde, * the ford of the farset, 
or sandbank *), the most important manufacturing city in Ire- 
land, the capital of Ulster, and the chief seat of the linen trade, 
is situated at the point where the Lagan enters B. Lough, 12 
miles from the Irish Sea, and 101 N. of Dublin by railway. 
It is only 6 feet above the sea, and stands partly on a site re- 
claimed from the marshes of the river, which is here 250 yards 
wide, and is crossed by four bridges. Divis liill (1567 feet) and 
Care Hill (1185) ^ picturesque background to the city, and 

the principal buildings are Queen^s College, the Koyal Acade- 
mical Institution, the Wesleyan Methodist College, Ulster Bank, 
the Harl^ur OlTice, Ulster Hall, the Post-Ofhee, a Museum, a 
Linen Hall, Commercial and Com Exchanges, a Convalescent 
Hospital (1877), numerous fine churches, and a Botanic Garden of 
! 17 acres. Queen’s College, a fine building in ihe Tudor style, 
which cost ;^26 ,ooo, was opened in 1849, and has {1875), ncarlv 
300 students and 18 professors. The staple manufactures of B. 
i are linen and cotton, the former industry dating from 1637; besides 
which there is extensive linen and cotton spinning, calico- priming, 

I bleaching, dyeing, iron-founding, and brewing. B, is the gi catest 
I shipbuilding place in Ireland, employing upwards of 2000 men in 
iron-shipbuilding alone. In 1874 there were five ships of 16,000 
tons built -There are also flour, oil, barilla, and alabaster mills, 
several chemical woiks, rope and sailcloth yards, and sawmills. 
B. will, on completion of vast improvements now in ]irogiess, be 
one of the first-class ports of the United Kingdom, having five 
new docks and a tidal basin of 25 acres. In 1874, 7012 vessels 
of 1,305,016 tons entered the harbour, and 3964 of 922,009 tons 
cleared. The customs duties for 1874- amounted to jC40i,S39. 
Pop. (1871) 174,394; estimated pop. (1876) over 200,000. 
In the 14th c. Edward Bruce aacked B., and it may again be 
said to have risen to importance in 2611, when its chatter was 
mnted. During the civil w'ar it first supported the side of the 
Parliament, and then embraced the royal cause. A rupture be- 
tween tbc Protestants and Catholics of B. led to one of the most 
formidable and destructive riots of late years, August 15-21, 
1872. B. sends two members to Parliament, and is under a cor- 

f ioration consisting of a mayor, 9 aldermen,^ and 30 councillors, 
t is the northern headquarters of the mUitary. The rateable 
property was valued in 1864 at ;C270,g^, and in 1874 at 
/48a, 419. There are in B. (1875I 14 ncwsjjapers, including 7 
dailies. See Benn’s History 0/ B, (Belf. 1877). 

BelTort, the chief town in the Territoire de B., in the N.E. 
of France, on the Savoureusc, with a considerable trade in iron, 
leather, wine, and fruit. It was fortified by Vauban, was long 
a stronghold of the first rank, and commands the Trouk de B,^ 
the gap between the jura and the Vosges. In October 1870 
the Germans under Treskow besieged B., which showed a reso- 
lute defence till i6th February 1871, when, on capitulating, the 
troops were allowed to march out with all the honours of war. 
Pop. (1873) 7910. The Territoire de B, consists of those por- 
tions of the department of Haut-Rhin which were restored 

to France by the Germans 
on the peace of Versailles, 
February 26, 1871. Area 
2^ sq. miles ; pop. (1872) 
50,781. In a three days’ 
fight <i5lh-i7th January 
1871) General Werder here 
successfully resisted Gene-, 
ral Bourbaki. 

BeTfry (Old Fr. her- 
Jrot\ a bell- tower, usually 
altacbcd to a churcli, but 
somet imes separate fromit. 
The term is sometimes ap- 
plied to the frame on which 
the bell is suspended. B., 

Belfry. 

nymous with Catnpanue 
(9^. V.). 'Where there is only a sing|le bell, it is sometimes 
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placed in an arch co&tnict^ on end a chortih or 

cHape^ called the hll^ate or heU^gaHe, in whldi case a/smaller 
arch is sometimes formed on the £. gaUe, over the altai*, for 
the sanctus-bell. "The origin of the term showa that the word 
B. is a corruption. The Old Fr. herJrH, I< 9 w Lat. h&rfredus^ 
has etymologically nothing to do with bell. It is /onnea from 
the Middle High German hervrit, a watch-tower, in which a bell 
would naturally be placed to ring an alarm. Then the nanm 
would easily pass over to the bell-tower of a charch, and the 
word be corruptly .spelled to suit the new application. Fnr a > 
quite different use of the term, see Beffkoi. 

Bergee, occupied one of the three great divisions of Catil, : 
being bounded 011 the W. by the ocean, and on the K and H. by 
the Rhine, and separated from the Celts in the S. by the Beiiite 
and Mame. Caesar sometimes uses the name Belgium,| or 
in a limited sense ; for example, as the designation of the country 
of the Bellffvacu The name, indeed, seems to have belonged to 
I a few powerful tribes bordering on the Seine, and to have be^ 

I adopted^hy Caesar os a generic name for all people N. of the 
Seine. The B. were a Celtic people, though to some extent 
I mixed with Germans. They had a reputation for bravery be- 
! yond all the other inhabitants of Gaul. Caesar found Belgic hn- 
I migrants on the coasts of Kent and Sussex ; and Ptolemy men- 
I tions a British population of that name in Wilts aud Somerset. 

! I'he British B. seem to have belonged to the same race as tlie 
; Gallic. 

Belg^i^m', a fortified town, capital of an executive district 
of the same name, province of Bombay, British India, 42 miles 1 
N.W. of Dharwar. B., taken by the British under General 
Munro in 18x8, after the victory of Korygaum, in which Sepoy 
and European rivalled each other in valour and fortitude, is now 
one of the most important military stations in India. An institu- 
tion for the education of the native youths is liberally supported. 
Pop. of the town (1872) 26,947, exclusive of the cantonment, 
which at the same dale contained 5330 more. — The district of 
B. has an area of 4591 sq. miles, with a pop. (1872) of 938,750, 
of whom 814,651 were Hindus. The Mohammedans only mus- 
tered 71,386; Buddhists and Jains, 47,564; and Farsees, 8a. 
The prevailing languages are Marathi and Kanarese. 

Bolgiojo'so, a town in the province of Pavia, N. Italy, with 
a pop. of about 4000. It has a magnificent aqueduct and a fine 
castle, in which Francis I. .spent the night before his defeat and 
capture at Pavia. 

Belgiojoso, Cristina, Princess of, an Italian lady dis- 
tinguished for her patriotism, the daughter cf the Marchese 
Geronimo Isidoro of Trivulsio, was born 28th June 1808, mar- 
ried in 1824 to Prince Emilio of Barbiano and B. She took an 
active part in the revolutionary movement of 1830, and raised a 
corps of volunteers at her own expense in 1848. After the occu- 
pation of Rome by the French, she went first to Athens, and 
afterwards to Constantinople, but returned to Italy on the pro- I 
clamation of the amnesty of May 1856; received back her pro- 
perty, and, abandoning the extreme views of the Mazzinists, 
worked for Cavour’s policy a‘’ter 1858. She died at Milan, 5th 
July 1871. The Princess was also an authoress of some merit 

Bd'giuin, the most densely peopled state of Europe bounded 
N. by the Netherlands, N.W. by the German Ocean, S. W. and 
S. by France, and E. by Dutch Luxembourg, Rhenish Prusua, 
and Dutch IJmbourg, lat. 49” 30-51* 30 N., long. 3 * 

6* 5’ E. It is somewhat in the form of an isosceles triangle, ^th 1 
its base, 382 miles in extent, resting on France, and has a flat j 
and regular coast-line, only measurii^ 42 miles. On the whol^ 
a flat country, it is along the coast little raised above the hifih- 
water level, and has to be protected against the inroads of 8ie 
sea by artificial dikes, where the natural barriers, consisting of 
sandhills, are either awanting or inadequate. ! The southern pro- I 
vinces slope gently towards the N., and those in the S.E. are tra- 
versed by a portion of the Ardennes, in which the greatest height 
is the peak of Stavelot with an elevation of 2000 feet This tract 
of the highlands of Ardennes separates the basin of the Maas 
from that of the Moselle. In the N.E. of B. a sterile, heathy 
region (Fed and'Campine) breaks the general prospect of rich, 
well-cultivated country, abounding in vulages, dad with vegeta- 
tion, and intersected by canals. B. has an extreme length from 
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NiW. to S«S. of 173 miles ; ft breadth from N* to S. of tit 
miles ; and an area and pop. (1874) distributed as foUowa 


Am In 
Square MUoi. 

Fbp. In 1X74. 

*.093 

1,267 

i,x6o 

I, as© 
I1436 
1,117 

931 

X1705 

»i 4*3 

5 * 8,735 

942,247 

691,190 

863,696 

949,346 

635,076 

204,619 

208.330 

319,386 

21,37a 

5,336,634 


indigeiiotta vegetation. The prindpol *forat*tte^^ are the oak, , 
cheMut, bee^ sudi, tralnut* end pophir, and among 
the 'hniit-trees,* the appl& peer, chen% aU idhin are con* 
spicuous. England is indemed to B. for the cabbage, lettuce* 


lettuce. 


Antwerp . 
Bnbanc 
£. Flnndcri 
W. Flanders 
Haioault • 
Liege 

Limbourg . 
Lnaemtnug 
Msmur 


The kingdom is further portioned out into 41 arrondisaements, 
whi^ again are subdivided into 303 cantons de millce, and 2568 
communes, but the whole area so minutely divided is only about 
twice as large as Yorkshire. It is, however, extremely ^)opulous, 
having an average of 462 inhabitants to the sq. mile — a number 
exceeded greatly in the northern provinces ; as, for example, in 
K Flanders, which has 735 to the mile. There are four towns 
of above xoo^ooo inhabitants (Brussels, Antwerp, Li^ge, and 
Ghent). 

Hydrography and Climate , — The only great rivers of B. , the 
Schddt and the Maas, both rise in France, and flow into Hol- 
land before reaching the sea. They are both navigable through- 
out B., in which country the course of the former. is 135 miles, 
and Umt of the latter 1 10. Each has numerous tributaries, the 
principal of those belonging to the Scheldt being the Lys, Den- 
der, and Rupel ; and of those joining the Maas, the Sambre, 
Ourthe, and Roer. Admirable means of intercommunication are 
thus afforded by nature, and these advantages have formed a 
basis for the construction of an artiflcial water-system (300 miles) 
only second to that of Holland. 'Fhe ZdzarU and Deyenu canals 
axe tlie principal arms of this system, which links together the 
various rivers, and brings the remotest town within the circle 
of communication. The climate of B. is chilly and humid, the 
prevailing winds being from the S, W., the W., and the £., and 
the annual fall of rain amounting to some 26 inches. There are 
on an average some 150 rainy da^s in the year. A clear autumn 
season is unknown, the cold spring giving place to a capricious 


anmmer, which is immediately followed by a long, dreary winter. 
Tn summer the heat is sometimes extreme. The temperature 
ranges from 102* F. to 23* F. ; the mean summer temperature 
is 55* F., and that of winter 36* F. 

Geohgy and Mineralogy , — ^The N, W, and centre parts of B. are 
covered with Tertiaiy formations, in which the different periods 
are completely represented ; the Pleiocene alone, however, con- 
taining man^ fossils. In the £. and S. is the Palaeozoic region, 
in wluch Silurian, Carboniferous, and Devonian strata prevail, 
and which contains vast deposits of coat and iron. B. ranks 
next to Britain as the best coal-producing country of Europe, 
the fields of Namur alone far exceeding in extent those of dl 
France. As many as 83 coal-fields are enumerated in the three 
provinces of Hainault, Li^ge, and Namur ; and in 1874 there were 
193 mines, employing over 800 steam-machines and ^,186 men. 
The average yearly amount of coal produced for the five years 
18^72 was 13,662,945 tons ; for the year 1871 it amounted to 
13,733,176 tons ; value, ;f6, 152, 120. The * output * of Hainault 
alone in 1873 it 1^5^*953 tons, at 17s. 40. per ton; the 

number of men employed was 79,556, the quantity raised being 
thus 146 tons per workman ; and as the cost of production is 
esthnated at/^7,596,664, or 0*6521. a ton, the aggregate profits 
were 2, 6 14, 390. The export of coal from B., which is chiefiy 
to France, amounted in 1874 to 5, 1 30,883. The central region 
eff the iron trade lies between the Maas and the Sambre, where 
there are numberless mines. About two million tons of ore are 
produced annualljr, but of late years the iron trade of B. has 
been eonsidenibly injured by the steel manufacture of Germany, 
The othOT important minerals of B. are copper, chiefly in Hain- 
ault and Iii%e; lead, in Liige, Namur, anil Luxembourg; 
ealamini or carbonate of zinc, in Li^ ; and black marble, at 
Dinant. Jn various parts of the country there are also found 
outngancse, sulphur, alum, date, and building-stone. 

Botany y A grk^inrty and Zoology , — The botany of B, closely 
renembles that of the N. of France, and presents a wide variety of 


For many years B. hu taken the lead in agiicultnt^ and has been 
justly rcj^ded in this respect as the foremost country in the con- 
tinent of Europe. The soil consists of either sand or clay, a^ 
is not naturally fertile, but indomitable energy and skill have 
brought seven- eighths of the whole surface under cultivation, ^nd 
forced from it twice as much com as is required by Che vast 
[ population of the whole country. Much attention is giyeh to 
the rotation of crops, and artificial manures are widefy used 
The general crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, and buckwheat, 
and in the central provinces there is much beetroot (for sow), 
diicory, and tobacco. Flax, hops, and clover are extensively 
grown, and form valuable articles of export, and along the Inmks 
of the Maas the vine is carefully cultivated, but the produce is 
of inferior quality. To Flanders belongs a famous breed of large 
horses, of which great numbers are sent to England and other 
countries. Of these, B. had in 1866 as many as 283,163 ; also of 
horned cattle, which are usually stall-fed, 1,242,445 ; and of sheep 
686,015. In the forests of Ardennes there is still much wild 
game, such as the bear, wolf, boar, and roebuck, while the moors 
round Verviers are said to be the last asylum of the heathcock on 
the Continent The ordinary domestic animals of Europe are 
reared everywhere in perfection, and the culture of bees and of 
the silkworm is pursued successfully. 

Manufactures and Commerce, — Even as far back as the Roman 
invasion the Belgians were remarkable for the same love of 
trading which has particularly distinguished them in later times ; 
but it was in the middle ages that the foundations of the modem 
prosperity were laid. In the 13th c. Bruges had become the 
great northern seat of manufactures, and carried on a lucrative 
commerce with - Italy. Bruges was soon to be outshone, how. 
ever, by Antwerp, which, after tlie discovery of America, rose to 
the rank of the wealthiest commercial city of Europe, and which 
still continues to be the chief emporium of the Belgian trade. 
Among the manufactures for which B. is chiefly celebrated are 
carpets, unequalled for elegance and texture ; fine lace 
ana tm’cad, made from flax so fine that it costs occasionally £/^oq 
a pound ; and the rare lawn and damask fabrics of Bruges. 1 'here 
are also extensive manufactures of various linens, woollens, 
cottons, lace, silk, leather, and metals. At Vpres alone some 
50,000 men are engaged in the woollen manufacture, and through- 
out £. and W. Flanders vast numbers are employed in the cotton 
industry. At Ghent and other pl&ces there are sugar-refineries ; 
Waesland has great wooden-shoe factories ; Boom and Rupel- 
monde have extensive^ brick-kilns ; throughout the country are 
scattered 2670 breweries ; and at Seraing, near Li^ge, there is 
one of the largest ironworks of Europe, producing cmiefly loco- 
motives and firearms, and employing over 5000 artisans. B, 
trades chiefly with France, Holland, England, Prussia, and N. 
America ; and her principal ports are Antwerp, Ostend, and 
Nieuwepoort. The merchant navy in 1S72 numl^red 59 vessels 
(19 steam), of 32,346 tons ; and in the same year the total entry 
at the ports was 6134 vessels of 1,878,106 tons. In 1873 
imports amounted to »tid exports to ;f86, 556,000; 

but these sums, it must be remembered, include the value of 
* goods in transit;’ the value of purely Belgian products ex- 
ported being ;f46,344, 000 ; and of imports for Belgian consump- 
tion alone, The chief articles of export ate coal^ 

corn, cattle, woollens, linens, silks, cottons, flax, hemp, clover- 
seed,, oak-bark, petroleum, lace, lavm, cambric, carpets, 
arms, cutlery, and refined sugar. 

Railways and Finance. — The railway system of B. is perhiqMI 
more complete than that of any other country of the Continent, 
and the cost of permanent way and buildings is estimated at no r 
less than £iS , 200 a mile. It was originally laid down on a 
what regular plan, having Mechlin as a centre, and radisiting 
thence to the N., the \Y., the S.W., and £., but with its growth ' 
it has become an involved network of communication, stretching 
in all directions. In 1874 there were 2x00 miles of in 

operation, of which 470 miles belonged to tlie state, flm net 
revenue in the same year was about A1508 a mile. Thcio sseto 
also .7031 miles of telegraph lines, and 23,994 nAfios of vrlm 
transmitting annually about 2,300^000 messages, Hie nation 
expenditure in 1874 was wd the revenue,, jwas 
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itt tilft fame year the pubUe debt amounted to 
The (WmC) as in France, is the unit of the mone- 
'tory Bptem of Mich was one of the countries that accepted 
the dramal i^stem of coins, weights, and measures in 1865. 

" G^ViTHment^ Army^ ^.—According to the constitution of 
. MaM 3, <831, B. is governed by a hereditary monarch, and 
bv a Senate and a House of Representatives, both of which are 
^ elected by the people. Electors must be bom or natoiallsed 
[ eil^ects above 25 years of age, and must pay £1, 13s. 4d. of 
itaires. There are some 60 senators, and double that number 
of representatives, elected by the same constituencies, the 
former for eight, the latter for four years. The King alone 
possesses executive power, but in Parliament he is represented 
by a responsible ministry, which controls the subjects of finance, 
public works, home and foreign affairs, war, and justice. Liberty 
of the person and of conscience, trial by jury, and freedom of 
speech and of the press, are secured by the laws. The ad- 
ministration of justice is almost similar to that of France, the 
statute-book being the Code Napol^n. In 1868 the army was 
remodelled and put on a compulsory footing, the period of ser- 
vice being nominally eight years ; several years are, however, 
allowed mr furlough. In 1874 the army consisted of 103,900 
men, 12,894 horses, and 240 guns, and the civic militia num- 
bered 125,000 men, with a reserve of 275,000 men. Among 
the fortified towns of B. are Antwerp, Charleroi, Philippeville, 
Ath, Menai, Namur, Ostend, Nieuwepoort, Ypres, Tournay,and 
Mons. Though stiU insignificant, the navy is increasing, and 
recently several large steam-vessels have been constructed, which 
are equally adapted for war or commerce. 

Education* — As regards education, B. is said to rank higher 
than France or Austria, but the system is still in many respects 
defective. Since 1S30 attendance at school has not been compul- 
sory, and only of late years has the state succeeded to any extent 
in prevcnline the clergy from controlling public instruction. The 
sum assigned for education in the budget of 1874 was 388,064. 
There arc four universities, at .Brussels, Li^ge, Ghent, and Lou- 
vain, the last of which is Roman Catholic. There are also a 
large number of Athinks or national schools, for combined 
classical and commercial instruction; upwards of 50 Eeola 
moyennes preparatory to these ; two training-schools for teachers 
at Lierre and Nivelle ; numerous technical schools, gymnasia on 
the German model, and normal ateliers* Among high-class oesthe- 
tical institutions are the Academies of Fine Arts at Brussels and 
Antwerp, the Museum of Painting and Sculpture at Brussels, 
and the Music Conservatories at Brussels, k'i^gc, and Ghent. 

Ethno^aphy, Language^ and Keligion. — The p^ulation of 
' B. is mainly composed of two distinct races — the Flemings, a 
Teutonic people, of whom there are some two and three-quarter 1 
millions, and the Walloons, a branch of the Celtic family, of 
whom there ore about two millions. The former chiefly occupy 
the northern provinces, and have a language ( Vlamish or Flemish) 
closely allied to Dutch, from which indeed it differs chiefly in 
pronunciation and orthography : the latter dwell in the S. and 
S.E., and their speech is a dialect of the P'rench, or, more cor- 
rectly, it resembles the Northern French of the 13th c., and 
contains besides a large infusion of Spanish words, which 
of course date from the period of the Spanish nile. Flemish 
Is atfll the language of tne majority, and of some forty news- 
papers, as well as of the revived literature of the country, 
tbouet; French has long been the adopted speech of the court 
and tne legislature, and therefore of society. B. is almost entirely 
h Roman Catholic state, there being only of other creeds some 
. 13,000 Protestants and 1500 Jews. The smaller denominations,* 
however, are not only tolerated, but a certain portion of the 
incoihe xA ministers of all churches is paid by the state. The 
head of the Roman Catholic Church in Belgium is the Arch- 
bishop of Mechlin, and there are five bishops— viz., those of 
Bruges, Ghent, Namur, Li^ge, and Tourney. 

LiitraHert and Painting . — In B. there are two distinct Htera- 
Flemish and Frencl^ the one eminently a national growth, 
the other an exotic, and the favoured child of circumstance. A 
healthy revival of the former took place in the beginning of the pre- 
Mt cetotury, inanmirated by Jans Franz Willems, whose example 
has be?qa followed fay some of the ablest writers of the country, 
and ai last there seems the prospect of a literature for B, vbich 
shall be a pure and independent counterpart of the national hfe. 

, This is seen In the formation of many literary societies, in the 
^ ^piUitaixrt publication of old Flemish remains, in the general cul- 


tivation of the vemacttlar, and not lets in the opening of flie 
magnificent national theatre at Antwerp in 1874 for the pro- 
duction of Flemish plays. Among the celebmted names be- 
longing to the conntiy in medisevu mid' modem times are 
Jacob van Maerland, ' father of the poets of the NMerlands ; * j 
Philip de Comines, Schott, Strada, and Altmeyer, In history; 
lipsius, Drusius, and Oudenarde, in philosophy and criticism ; 
Simon Stevin and Quetelet, in mathematics ; Willents, the ori- 
ginator of the Flemish * movement ; ’ and among the later Flemish 
writers, Hendrik Conscience, and Tony Anton Bergmann, nove- 
lists ; De Geyter, Vervier, Rens, Iliel, and Antbeunit, poets | 
and Boone, Ileremans, and Sabbe, critics and political writers.: 
Founded by Hubert and Jan van Eyck, the ola Flemish imhpol 
of painting is famous for its scrupulous drawing and glories pi 
colour, but in the choice of subject it often shows an indiflerencsi 
to dignity, and even occasionally a preference for the vulgar and 
commonplace. Its chief ornaments are Rubens, Vandyk, Jor-^ . 
daens, and Teniers. A society of painters was in existence at 
Antwerp as early as 1442, and the celebrated Academy in the 
same oi^ was founded in 1510. In the modem art revival the 
principal names are De Keyser, Wappers, Gallait, De Biefve, and 
Verboekhoven. Among the sculptors of B. are Geefs, Simonis, 
Jehotte, and Fraikin ; among the engravers, Calametta, Brown, 
and Meunier. In music it can also show a long list of distin- 
guished composers and instrumentalists. 

/listory,‘-’-^tt earliest information concerning the country now 
called B. is derived from the Romans, who found it inhabited 
by Celtic and German tribes, whom they named Belgse (q. v.), pro- ' 
bably thus giving a general application to the name of some parti- 
cular tribe. I'lie territory, as Gallia Bcigica, became one of the 
three divisions of Gallia, and remained under Roman domi- 
nation till A.D. 409, when the Franks, who had been settled 
there since the time of Julian, made themselves masters of the 
region. After the conquest of the rest of Gaul by Chlodwig, it 
shared the fortunes of the Frankish kingdoms which owed meir 
existence to his sword, more particularly of the Neustrian king- 
dom, to which it mainly belonged. By the treaty of Verdun, 
843, certain parts (now Flanders and Artois) went to the Karo- 
lin^ of the newly-formed kingdom of France ; but all the N. 
(including Brabant) was included in Lotharingia, a strip of 
land extending from the Mediten’oncan to Holland, and named 
after Lothar, a grandson of Charlemagne, who in the division of 
the great empire of the West had obtained this region, together 
with Italy and the title of Emperor. Lotharingia soon lost kii^ 
of its own, and its possession was often disputed between the 
Karolings of France and the kings of Germany. In the confu- 
sions that ensued, the land was broken up into various dukedoms, 
counties, earldoms, and other petty sovereignties. Of these, 
the richest was the County of Flanders, which, on the extinc- 
tion of the line of counts in 1385, went to the house of Bur- 
gundy. 'Dirough marriage, inheritance, and purchase, the 
iulers of Burgundy, by the beginning of tbe 15th c., had ac- 
quired all the other provinces of the Netherlands, and, with the 
view of raising up a great and undivided power between France 
and Germany, had curtailed the privileges and violated the char- 
ters of those growing town% in which a republican spirit was 
becoming too visible. This policy was pursued to an extreme 
of tyranny by Charles the Bold, till the busy communities found 
their wealth appropriated and their freedom crushed. Relieved 
from a centralised despotism only by the death of the Puke 
(1477), they rallied round his only daughter, Maria, to rescue her 
from the grasp of the crafty Louis XI. of France ; obtained from 
her a liberal charter ; and finally selected for her the huriiand 
whom her father had opposed, the Archduke Moxtmitian 1 ., 
thus making over the Netherlands to the house of Hapsbnrg. 
Of this union was bom Philip the Fair, who married Joanna, 
daughter of Ferdinand and* Isabella of Castile and Aritgon, 
in 1496, and who was succeeded by his son, tbe celebrated 
Charles I. of Spain, better known by his loftier title of Karl V., 
Emperor of Germany. In 1555, Karl V., after a reign marked 
by CToss extortion and cruel persecution of the early refomiers, 
abdicated in favour of his son, Philip II., who by nls marriage 
with Mary Tudor (1554) had already become titular king of 
England. Animated by the fiercest hatred of the new fiiitb, the 
relentless cruelty of Philip stirred up the provinces. (1568-^1 609) 
to a strenuous defence of religion ana libeity. (See Alba.) The 
seven northern or Teutonic profyinces were alone successhil, how- 
ever, in throwing off the Spanish johe, a result chiefiy due to 
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tbp jngadoui leadei^hip of William, Prince of Orange. (See 
NgTHX£itLAND.s. ) Tlte southem or more Celtic provincea, mainly | 
Inhabited by Catholics, remained in the nower of Spain, and | 
were ceded by Philip, in 1598, to his daughter Isabella, wife of | 
^e Archduke Albert, when they were formed into a separate ! 
kin^om. On the death of Albert (1621), the Austrian Nether- 
laiidB reverted to Spain, and in the wars of the declining mon- 
archy rile counties of Artois, Thionville, and other districts 
(l^ 59 )f uid of LUIe, Charleroi, Oudenarde, Courtray, 
(X6d8), were wrested from her by the rapacity of France. Only 
a small portion of these and other conquests was restored 
to Spain at the Peace of Ryswick in 1697. In 1700, on the 
death of Charles II. of Spain, the country became a ^eat tlieatre 
of the war of the Spanish succession, which was concluded by 
the Peace of Utrecht (17x3-14) placing B. once more under 
Austrian rule, with, however, one very important condition 
annexed, known as the Barrier Treaty, in virtue of which, the 
r^ht of garrisoning the fortresses along the French border, and 
otclosing the Scheldt, was vested in the States-General. During 
the Austrian war of succession (1744-48), the Frcncfi, under 
Marshal Saxe, conquered nearly the whole of the country, but 
had to restore it at the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1 748. It then 
remained undisturbed throughout the rei^ of Maria Theresa, 
and regained much of its former prosperity. But its peace was 
ag^n mterrupted on the succession of Joseph II., son of the 
* Empress-queen,* who, in contradiction of his express promise, 
withdrew the legal privileges of the states secured by the Barrier 
Treaty. A revolt followed, the foreign troops were defeated, 
Brussels was captured, and in 1790 the provinces of the Austrian 
Netherlands proclaimed their independence. The differences 
between the aristocratic and democratic parties among the in- 
surgents encouraged the Austrians to attempt the re-conquest of 
the land before the close of the year. They were successful ; 
but in a short time republican France fiercely challenged the 
monarchies of Europe. The Austrian Netherlands was the first 
great battlefield, and B. was finally conquered by Pichegni in 
1794. Later it was annexed to France by the treaties of Campo- 
Fori^o and Luneville, and remained in all respects a province 
of that country under the Consulate and the Empire, until the 
Peace of Paris (March 30, 1814), when, along with liollancl 
(long since a separate state), it was put under the government 
of William Prince of Orange, who, on the 23d March iS 15, took 
the title of King of the Netherlands. The want of political and 
religious sympathy between Protestant Holland and Catholic 
B. soon snowed itself, and a breach of all good feeling was 
created by the one-sided character of the new constitution. All 
its important provisions were in favour of Holland ; the Dutch 
UngMge was adopted for administrative purposes ; the clergy 
of a, were deprived of their privileges, and the poor were 
severely taxed; while the Belgians, although the more nume- 
rous people, were almost excluded from any share in the 
government. Liberals and Catholics were alike dissatisfied, 
and the French revolution of 1830 was a signal for an expres- 
sion of their discontent. After a peaceful attempt to gain a 
sqoarate administration, which was foiled by the obstructive 
demy of the Dutch deputies, the exasperated Belgians rose in 
open insurrection. The authorities of the state were speedily 
overthrown, and on October 4, 1830, B. was proclaimed inde- 
pendent by a provisional government. A national assemly 
was summoned, and the Baron Surlet de Chokier was appoiMed 
regent, only 13 votes out of 187 declaring for a democracy. 'T’On 
the ipth December the London Congress met and resolved to 
recognise the autonomy of B., and on the 4th of Tune following 
Prince I-eopold of Saxe-Coburg was elected king by the Belgian 
Assembly. The selection was a happy one for B., and hence- 
forth Che peace of the count ly may be said to have been 
established, the constitution firmly securing the freedom of 
religioiia worship, of the press, and of education. Meantime 
Holland declared war against B., but was checked by the inter- 
lerence of England and France. On the I5ih November 1831 
a conference of the five great powers was held in London, 
and the ' definitive treaty * was drawn up, the ^{wenty-four 
articles of which were duly accepted. The treaty provided 
(Art 24) that B. and Holland should divide Luxembourg and 
limbnrg between them. This Hollnud refused to do, where- 
tip^ an Enghah and French fieet having blockaded the 
. Scaddt and the D^tch epost^, and a French army having 
oaphemed the citadel of Antwerp, Holland was forced to yield, 


December 10, 1805, and was succeeded by Ale san». Leonold 
IL, who continues to abide by the wise policy pf 1 ^ famffif, 
holding himself entirely aloof from party sirife. AlthongH the 
country in 1875 was considerably disturbed by reU|poas riol^ 
there was the evidence everywhere visible of a national senti* 
ment animating both Liberals and Ultnunontanes, who honesriy 
seek the triumph of their opinions only by constitutional mMS. 
At present, the great question in B. (as in many other countries) 
is whether education is to be controlled by the State or the 
Church. See Juste, Histoire de Belgique (5th ed. x8^) ; Oppelt, 
Histoire GMrale et Chrcnologiqtu de la Belgique de 1830 d i860 
(1861) ; Malon, Notict Jlistorique sur les Finances de la Bejeique 
(Par. 1868) ; Statistique Ginirale de la Belgique (7 vols. £ii8S. 


1865-74); Prof* Van Bemmel, Belgique PoliH^ it SodaU 
(1874) ; and Paul Fr^^rica, Essai sur le R6le Politique et Social 
des Dues de Burgogne dans le Pays-Bas (Ghent, 1875). 

Belgorod' (Russ. Bialgorod, ‘white town’), a town in the 
province of Kursk, Russia, on the Donez, founded in 1593, has 
manufactures of leather, soap, candles, &c., with considerable 
trade in wax, bristles, and hemp. Pop. 13,168. 

Belgrade* (Slav, ‘white fortress,* of which the Ger. name 
Weissenburg is only a translation), the capital of Servia, situated 
on the S. side of the confluence of tlie rivers Save and Danube, is 
a strongly fortified and important town. To the N. of the cita- 
del, which commands the Danube at that point, is the Water 
town, to the W. lies the Raltzen town, and to the E. and S. 
the Palanka. B. is a great emporium for the exchange-trade 
of Austria, Servia, Turkey, and Rumania. It imports for itself 
and the Principality corn, horses, wine, beer, tobacco, leather, 
dried fish, piece-goods from England (to the value in 1871 of 
;(^30,ocx>), coflee, rice, &c. Its great export trade is lin pigs 
(one half of the export trade of the country), wool, and salt. B. 
has manufactures of arms, cutlery, silk goods, carpets, and 
similar materials. There were only two banks in the city in 
1872. The population of the city, excluding the garrison, 
was in 18^ estimated at 27,603. B., in virtue of its position, 

has bee.. At scene of many a fierce battle and siege, hence, 
probably, its Turkish name, Darol-Jihad (‘ house ol Uie holy 
war’). We first hear of it in ancient times under the name 
of Singuiunum, when it was the headquarters in Upper Moesia 
of the 4tli Legion {Flavia Felix), Wrested from the Eastern 
emperors in the 5th c. by the Huns and Ostrogoths, and again 
by the Magyars in the nth and 12th centuries, it next passed 
into the hands of the Bulgarians and Servians. The Turks 
captured it in 1521, the Impcri.al forces in 1688, the Turks 
again in 1690, and in 1717 it surrendered to Prince Eugene. 
By the treaty of B. (1739), known as the ‘ Eternal Peace,’ it was 
restored to the Turks, was again captured by the Austrians under 
Loudon in 1789, and once more handed back to the Turks at 
the peace of 1791. Since then it has shared the fortunes of the 
restless state of which it is the capital. The Turkish garrison 
that formerly held the citadel and overawed the city was with- 
drawn in 1866. 

Be'lial, properly Beli’al (Heb. T ‘ good for nothing ’), in 
the Old Testament, is not to be understood as a proper name; 
man of or son of B, is siniply a Hebraism for a worthless, law- 
less fellow. In the New 'Testament (2 Cor. vi. 15) it is used as 
a proper name, and applied to Satan or Antichrist, and hence 
it came to be represented in this light in our translation of the 
Old Testament. 

Belief* is a name eiven to a large class of widely-dsRering 
menial states, which, however, agree in implying an intellectiiiul 
operation, more or less directly connected with some proposed 
action, and greatly liable to be influenced by the feelings. B. 
was at one nme (r^., by Locke in chapter on ProbabUity, ^ssi^ 
on the Human Understanding) applied to affirmative jnq^tnettts 
which come short of demonstrative knowledge, and was described 
as the purely intellectual assent of the mind to suc^ropositioni . 
as conform to personal or reported experience. The tMnibrt 
analytic power of the mind, however, while it teenies the truth 
or acCumey of B., is far from constituting B. itself* Heme, per- 
ceived this to some extent when in his Inquiry he pointed 0^^ 

B. was distinguished fh>m imagination by some 'fieelit^ or aen^ . 
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meat’ ^ dcsedbed the degreed of B. hy names, 

^ filch «f fflittjraitcc^ confidence, which includes an element of 
; feeling, so llume resolves this * sentiment of B.* into *a more 
' vivid, litelyf forcible, Arm, steady amceptim of an object * than is 
, . ifforoed by imagination ; and he gives some valuable illustrations 
of the joint operation of the affections and the intellectual assp- 
dations in produdng B* Reid unfairly ridicules Hume as 
teaching that B. depends on the intensity of ideas, offers no ex* 
planation of B. generally, and regards particular beliefs, e.g.y :n 
memory, causation, testimony, and an external world, as original 
and unaecomposable powers of the mind. It is now generally 
seen that, while we believe many things (^.^., as astronomies 
facts) whidi do not directly influence our actions, and while the 
force of passion frequently leads us to act in opposition to our 
beliefe, yet the characteristic of B. is that we are prepared to act 
^ on the assumption of its truth. Hence, a large number of early 
beliefs is generated by man’s spontaneous and instinctive ten- 
» dendes to activity. Gradually, by a systen& of trial and error, 

' by an enlarged experience of the sources of j^ain and pleasure, 
these impulses to act, and in acting to believe, are in some 
directions starved out by disappointment, in others controlled 
into habitual dependence on the observed uniformities of nature. 
To perceive the completeness of evidence, to draw a necessary 
inference, or to recognise a self-evident proposition, is, therefore, 
not to believe, but is only the intellectual part of accurate B. 
The mind then throws itself into the active confident state of B., 
and according to the intensity with which an object is desired, 
the fulness oftlie connection established between the end and the 
means, the general vigour and elation of the system, proceeds ener- 
getically to act out tne ideas which have in many cases been for 
long the subject of intentions or resolutions. B. is therefore well 
defined by Professor Bain as ‘a growth or development of the will 
under the pursuit of intermediate endsl This at once suggests 
how powerful an inQuence the mere anticipation of pleasure, the 
shrinking from pain, abnormal excitement or normal tempera- 
ment of the individual, citercise upon B. This psychological 
account of B., which corresponds with the pain, depression, and 
j fatigue which attend the opposite state of doubt, is wholly in- 
! ilependent on the metaphysical theories regarding the origin of 
the most general and elementary beliefs. It is, however, closely 
connected with the question of responsibility for B., of which it 
t,'''«bits the partly voluntary character. Were B. not so largely 
colo. red by feeling, and supported by being asserted in action, 
it would be foolish, as well as wrong, to aUempt the propagation 
of particular opinions by penalties and rei^rds. On the other 
hand, the great security of science (which makes it independent 
of patronage) is, that its results are constantly becoming the basis 
of human activity. 

BeUsa'rius (Slav. Beli-tanr, ‘White Prince*), ‘one of those 
heroic names familiar to every age and to every nation,* was 
bom at Germania, in Illyria, about A.D. 505. On the accession 
of Justinian (527], B. became general of his Easteni armies, and 
. after almost unvarying success, made peace with the Persians on 
the, death of Cobad. At this time he married Antonina, a w'omnn 
of j ' birth and profligate character, whose power over her hus- 
bV yhas alone left blots on his fame, and who was alternately 
i ivourite and the foe of the Empress Theodora. In 532 a 
f lion against Justinian was excited in Constantinople by the 
I if union of the rival factions, striped ‘blue* and ‘green/ 
\ i(»e mutual hatred long destroyed the peace of the city ; and 
/stinian’s life was saved by B., who displayed that unfaltering 
' Ic^alty to his sovereign which so conspicuously characterised 
him^ through life. In 533 Justinian despatched an expedition to 
Africa, ostensibly to assert thr rights of Hildcric and punish the 
umMr Gelimer, but in reality to restore to the empire the lands 
which the Vandal, Genscric, had taken from it a century before. 

, At the head of 15,000 men B. landed at Caput Vada, twice de- 
feated the Vandals, reduced Carthage, and in three months 
. achieved the conquest of Africa. In 534, with Gelimer as his 
. ^ptive, he returned home, and the first viumph ever witnessed 
hi Constatitinople was celebrated in his honour. The ambition 
of Justinian now (535) promptetl him to attempt the recovery of 
liaiy. Re took, advantage of the dissensions of the Ostrogoths, 

: ’ and demanded the abdication of King Theodatus. B. conqi.ered 
' Sieilyv Ntqiles, entered Rome, which he defended for a 
■ jear ai^inst the new king, Vitiges, and after the recall 

oif Rarses, effiseted by itrati^m the subrender of Ravenna. 


Vitiges was captured* and the OstrogoUuc kingdom subdued 
( 539 )* After two years spent in the dSfeiiceof the East, B. was 
recalled, disgraced, and heavily fined by the emperor, whose 
baseness or jealousy induced him to lend his ear to the slanders 
of malicious rumour. Yet he w'as again despatched to Italy 
to oppose Totila, the Ostrogothic king ; and though he failed, 
from inadequate supplies, to raise the siege of Rome, or seri- 
ously to repulse the foe, he succeeded for live years (^-48) in 
skilfully keeping their hostility in check. B.*s last vlctoiy was 
gained (559) in repelling an invasion of the Bulgarians* In 
563, B., lor alleged complicity in a conspiracy against the lifo 
of Justinian, was again disgraced, and his fortunes were seques- 1 
tcred ; but in the following year his innocence was acknowledged, j 
and his honours restored, lie died a.d. 565. The statement^ 
derived from a work of Tzetzes, a monk of the 1 2th c., that B. 
was deprived of his eyes and reduced to beg his bread in t^e 
streets, is generally discredited. The works of Procopius, the 
secretary of B., are our chief authority for the events of this 
period : and the more romantic Ihougli fictitious version of th^ 
close OT B.'s life is embodied in Marmontel’s Bilisairef and de- 
fended in Earl Stanhope’s Life of B, The fictitious incident in 
B.’s life also forms the subject of a picture, now in the Leuchten« 
berg gallery at St Petersburg, which was the first famous work 
of the French painter Gerard. 

Belize'. See Bai.ize. 

Beljur'ie, a town in the British district of Moradabad, Rohil- 
khand division, N.W. Province, India. Pop. in 1872 (including 
a part of Kashipur), 8253. 

Bell, Andrew, was bom at St Andrews (1753) and educated . 
at its university. After a visit to America he entered into holy 
orders, and officiated as Episcopal pastor at Leith. He subse- ' 
quently settled in Madras, where, by lecturing and by filling 
various clerical offices, he made a fortune of nearly ^26,000. 
At Madras he organised, on the monitorial system, and adminis- 
tered for six years, a military orphan asylum. In 1796 he 
returned to England, and in 1797 published his Experiment in 
Education, In 1798 Joseph Lancaster established a school in 
London, which was soon crowded by free scholars, and where 
the education problem was solved by the crude expedient of 
employing children to tench children. The scheme became 
popular, and issued in the formation of the British and Foreign 
School Society, Lancaster, however, refused to admit into Ilia 
religious instruction anything peculiar to any sect or party, and 
I this alarmed the Church of England. A rival society, the 
I National, was formed, of which B. was the champion, and the 
country was divided into the followers of B, and the Church 
and of Lancaster and the Bible only. Both societies still exist, 
and have done much good, though they have long outgrown the 
systems they were formed to promote. B, handed over to trus- 
tees ;£‘i 20,000 to be devoted to education. Schools bearing liia 
name were founded in F.dinburgh, St Andrews, Glasgow, Leith, 
Inverness, Cupar, and Ahcrdeen. In 1874 B.’s trustees offered 
;^io,ooo to the Universities of F.dinburgh and St Andrews to 
aid in the foundation of Cha'rs of the Theory and Practice of 
Teaching. B. died at Cheltenliam, 28th January 1832. 

Bell, Benjamin, author of System of Surgery, bom at 
Pumfiies, 1749, studied medicine at Edinburgh, where, after 
visiting the medical schools of Paris and London in 177 ^r be 
established himself in 1772, and entered upon an extensive 
practice. B. died April i 1806. His System of Surgery has 
passed through seven editions. 

Bell, Sir Charles, an eminent surgeon, author of T^ue 
Theory of the Nerifous System, was the son of the Rev. William 
Bell, an Episcopal minister. He was born at Edinburgh In 
1774, and received his education at the High School and the 
University of his native city. He studied anatomy under his 
brother John, whom he assisted in his lectures and demonstra- 
tions. In 1806 he removed to London, where, in 1811, he began 1 
to lecture on anatomy and surgery at the Hunterian School in 
Windmill Street. To obtain a knowledge of ^nshot wounds, 
he repaired to Brussels in 1815, after the batUe of Waterloo, 
where he did great service in attending to the wounded. His 
subsecjiient career in London was brilliant, his lectures being 
attended with meat and desired success. In 1831, on the 
accession of WiUiam IV., he received the honour of knighthood. 

J 
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tn 1836 lie was elected to the Chair of Suigciv in the £klin« 
h^h University, for which class he publish^ {Js JnstituUs 
Surpry (Edinb. 183S). B« died suddenly at Hallow, Worces* 
tershlre, on May 27, 1842. He wrote numerous treatises and 
works, the more unportant of which are his Nervous System 
(1824) ; his Auimed Mechanics (1828) ; the Anatomy of Expres* 
jr47ii(isted. 1806; posthumous edition 1844); and the Bridge- 
water Treatise on the Hand (1834). An interesting work 
recently published { 7 'he Correspondence of Sir Charles B., Lond. 
1870) shows him to have possessed a keen, courageous, yet sensi- 
tive spirit 

Bell, Georg^e Josepli, a distinguished Scottish lawyer, 
brother of the foregoing, was born at Edinburgh, 26th March 
17^. His knowledge of commercial law in general, but espe- 
cially of the laws relating to bankruptcy, was exact and pro- 
found. In 1822 he was appointed to the Chair of Scots Law in 
Edinburgh Univemity ; he was appointed a member of the com- 
mission for simplifying the mode of procedure in the Court of 
Session; clerk of the Court of Session in 1831 ; and chairman 
of the Royal Commission for inquiring into the state of^the law 
in general in 1833. He died 23d September 1843. B.’s chief 
works are, Commentaries on the Laws of Scotland, and on the 
Principles of Mercantile Jurisprudeftce (Edinb. 1810 ; 6th ed. by 
Shaw, 1858); Principles of the Jm 7 o of Scotland 1829; 

5th cd. by Shaw, i860) ; Illustrations of the Principles of the 
Law of Scotland (3 vols. Edinb. 1838) ; Commentaries on the 
Recent Statutes relative to Diligence or Execution against the 
Mavahle Estate^ Imprisonment, Cessio Bonorum^ and Sequestra- 
tion in Mercantile Bankruptcy 1840). 

Bell, Henry, who introduced steam-navigntion into Europe, 
was bom at Torphichen, Linlithgowshire, April 7, 1767. After 
acquiring a knowledge of mechanics in Scotland, he went to 
London, and wrought with the famous engineer Mr Rennie. In 
1790 he returned to Scotland, and commenced business as a car- 
penter at Glasgow ; removed to Helensburgh in 1808, and kept ^ 
ihe principal bin there, but occupied himself with experiments 
in mechanics. In January 1812 he launched the Comet on the 
Clyde, the first steam-ves.sel on European waters. I'he engine, 
at first of three-horse power, was afterwards increased to six. 
Although Mr Miller of Dalswinton, in Dumfriesshire, in 1788, 
and Mr Fulton on the Hudson river, New York, in 1807, had 
each succeeded in propelling a boat by steam, it is really to B. 
that the practical introduction of steam-navigation is due. He 
died at Helensburgh, November 14, 1830. At Dunglass, on the 
Clyde, a monument has been erected to his memory. 

MU, John, an eminent English sculptor, bom in 1811, first 
exhibit^ in 1832, and has produced numerous admirable works 
in monumental, religious, and imaginative art. His first produc- 
tions were classical m subject and style of treatment, but soon 
abandoning the traditions of the ancients, he sought original 
inspiration, chiefly in the characters of Scripture and of the 
national history. His Babes in the Wood and Andromeda were 
the chief attractions in the 1851 Exhibition ; while among his 
best-known statues are Sir Robert Walpole (St Stephen’s Hall), 
Wdlington (Guildhall), and the Guards' Memorial. His last 
great work was a group ( The United States Directing the Pro- 
gress of America) for the base of the Prince Consort memorial. 

BeU, John, an eminent Edinburgh surgeon, brother of Sir 
Charles and of George Joseph B., was bom in Edinburgh, May 
17^3* He studied under Black, Cullen, and Monro; began 
^^turing in his native city on and anatomy in 17^ ; and 

^Plfler a laborious and eamet^M^eer, died of dropsy at Rome, 
April 15, 1820. B.*s princh|||raM^ are his Anatomy of the 
Human Body {iyo\%., pub. Hpt793, 1797, 1802); Engravings 
of the Bodies, Muscles, and ydints (3d ed. 1794) ; Discourses on 
the Nature and Cup of Wounds (1793-95) ! Principles of Sur- 
gery (3 vols. s8oi-8 ; new cd., edited by Sir Charles B., 1816); 
and Letters^ on Pvfessional Character and Manners. 

BeiU, John, a well-known Scotch traveller in Asia, was bom 
at Campsiein Stirlingshire in 1691, studied medicine, and went 
to St Petersburg in 1714, where he was appointed physician of 
a Russian embassy to Persia. B. returned to Russia in 1718, 
and was sent by the C*ar to China in 1719, and in 1737 to 
Constantinople, where he became a merchant. In 1747 he 
iftanied‘to Scotland, and died at Antermony, July s, 178a 


He pttblij^ed his Travels from Si PeUrAurgto PMoifs la ; 
Atia at Glasgow in 2 1763, a work mcch adiplted lor tho 

directness and simplicity o« its atyle and narrative, i ' 

Bell, Bohert» a meritorious critic and editor^ Wi bo^iat 
Cork, 10th January iSoo, became the editor of the ABde in 
1829, and retired from it in 1841. He dM April '12, |S67» B«*s 
services to contemporary literature were numerous and vain* 
able, from the honest, caxml, and discriminating manner cl their 
performance. He is also a dramatist and nov^t of merit. His 
History of Russia (Lardner) and Outlines of China are most use^ 
ful handbooks. But he will be best remembered for his anno- 
tated edition of the English poets, begun in 1854 (the last 
issue is that by C. Griffin & Co., Lond.), which is excellent for 
the Elizabethan and later writers. His Chaucer is not a good text, 
nor does he seem to have been strong in the scholarship of the 
English language. B.’s series has nothing equal to the Chaucer 
of Morris or the Cray of Mitford in the new edition of the Aldiiie 
poets by Bell & DalUy, but it is still a respectable monument of 
honest industry. 

Bell, Thomas, an eminent living naturalist, was bom at 
Poole, Dorsetshire, October ii, 1792; studied at Guy’s and St 
Thomases llos]ntaIs, 1814, and passed ns surgeon in 1815. He 
lectured at Guy’s Hospital from 1816 to i860; was elected 
to the chair of Zoology in King’s College, l.ondon, 1832; was 
president of the Ray Society from its institution in 1S44 till 
1859, secretary of the Royal Society from 1848 till 1853, and 
president of the Linnxan Society from 1S53 to 1861. He is 
also corresponding member of many foreign scientific societies. 
Among his numerous contributions to science are Histay of 
British Reptiles (1829); History of British Mammalia \ 

History of British StM-eyed Crustacea (1853). These formed 
portions of Van Voorst’s series of British Natural Ilistoi'y. A 
monograph of the Testudinala, folio, commenced in 1833, is still 
uncompleted. B. has also contributed numerous valuable papers 
to the lyansactions of the several societies with whicli he is con- 
nected, He is now (1875) engaged on an edition of White’s 
Natural History of Selborne, to which much new matter is to be 
added. Lord Sclbomc is to furnish a chapter on the antiquities, 
and Mr Curtis one on the geology of the district, 

BelVa, a rising town in the Italian province of Basilicata; 
pop. «dout 6000. 

Bella, Stefano Della, an Italian engraver, bom at Florence, 
i8th May 1610, His works, upwards of 1400, embrace almost 
every subject, historical incidents, hunting-scenes, landscapes, 
sea-pieces, animals, and ornamentation, and are distinguished no 
less by delicacy of touch than by careful manipulation. Many 
were executed in France by the order and under the patronage of 
Richelieu. On his return to Florence he was loaded with honours 
by the Grand- Duke. He died 12th July 1664, 

Belladonna {Atropa Belladona), a plant belonging to the 
natural order Atropacea (q. v.), is a herbaceous perennial, from 
2 to 6 feet in height, with 
bcll-shapcd flowers of a 
lurid purple. The berries, 
which are about the size 
of cherries, are, when ripe, 
of a black, shining colour, 
and have a sweetish or 
mawkish taste ; but, like 
the rest of tlie plant, the 
flower has a disagreeable 
* heavy * smell. B. is a na- 
tive of the S. of Europe, 
and is narcotic and poison- 
ous in all its parts, death 
being preceded by dryness 
of the throat, mlatation 


of eyes, dimness of sight, 
paralytic trembling, Toss 
of sensation, stupor, and 
delirium. It is of use in 
medicine for soothing irri- 
tation and pain, and » eia* 
ployed by oculists for the 
examination of the eye, an( 
retina to light. It owes its 
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fel p<H$W tn4 is tised for the same purpose as the 
daiftt: The juice of B. is said to have been at one 
by ladies for staining their skins 1 hedce the name 
idy). The other popular names^Dule (Fr* dmil^ 
pi^i pttd tkcaoiy Nightshade, eamress the popular appreciation 
of it» fetid moperties. Its botanical generic name is from Atr€>pos^ 
one of the rates. There are seveial other species in S. America 


; wldch possess similar properties. 

Belladona Zaly (Amaiyiiis JBiliadona), a fine species of 
AmaryUis^ a native of the Cape of Good Hope and the W. Indies ; 
commonly cultivated in English gardens. 

Bell'amya^akob, a young Dutch poet, one of the restorers 
of the natioimi literature of Holland, was bom in humble cir- 
cumstances at Vliessingen (Flushing), November I2, 1757. As- 
sisted in bis education by friends, he went to the University of 
Utrecht to study for the Church, but devoted his attention mainly 
to poetry. His first effusions, Gezangen Mijner Jeu^ (Amst. 
1783), were lively and amatory; the Vaderlandsche Gexangen 
(Utr. 1785) breathed a thoroughly patriotic spirit. The Dutch 
put peat valUe on a poetical romance of his, Roosje (Utr. 1784). 
A tmrd edition of B.s poems appeared in 1842. He died lith 

^ March 1786. 

Ip Bell Animalbuleo, the popular name of a genus of Infu- 
' * ; Borian animalcules, scientifically known as Vorticdla, Each 
animalcule consists of a bell -shaped body or calyx^ borne on a 
stalk, which is rendered contractile by the presence of a spiral 
fibre. By aid of this structure the Vorticella can quickly contract 
itself upon its stem when alarmed or irritated. These animal- 
cules occur in groups, and are generally found attached to 
aquatic plants. I'he margin of the bell or calyx is fringed with 
vinratile filaments termed cilia. These animalcules reproduce 
tliemselves by fission^ by gemmation or buddings and by a process 
of cncystation, allied in many points to the sexual generation of 
higher animals. Sec also Infusoria and Protozoa. 

Bellar'min, Robert, Cardinal, a famous Roman CathoKc 
theologian, was bom at Monte Pulciano, Tuscany, October 4, 
1542. He entered the order of Jesuits in 1560, and distinguished | 
himself by his study of all departments of theology. In x 569 he | 
was ordained priest, and was appointed I’rofessor of Theology in 
the following year at Louvain, where he taught with such success, 
that even Protestants came from England and Holland to hear 
his lectures. After seven years spent in the Low Countries, he 
returned to Italy, and in 1576 was chosen b^ Pope Gregory XIII. 
to fill the chair of Polemical Theolo^ in the new college founded 

that pontiff in Rome. In 1599 he was made a cardinal, and 
in 1602 Archbishop of Capua; but honourably resigned this 
diguity in 1605 when made keeper of the Vatican Library by 
Paul V, He would probably have been Pope, but for the fears 
entertained by the cardinals that the order of Jesuits would be- 
come too strong. B. died at Rome, September 17, 1621. B. 
was the main defender of the Church of Rome against the attacks 
eff the Reformers, and according to Bayle, was the best contro- 
versialist of his age. A work in which he had advocated the 
supremo^ of the Pope over kings {De Potestate Pontificis in 
Tentjborakbus) was condemned respectively in Paris, in Venice, 
and in Mainz. But his masterpiece is the Disputationes de Coh~ 
iroversiis Fidei^ Adversus kujus Temporis J/arcticos (3 vols. 
Rome, 1581; Ingobt. 1587; Paris, x688; and Mainz, 1842). It is 
sulistantially his lectures as Professor of Polemical Theology, and 
exhibits method, moderation (in language), learning, and subtlety, 
but is charged by Protestants with unfairness, and a determina- 
tion to prove his point at all hazards. Despite his eminent ser- 
vices to his Church, no P(me has as yet authorised his canonisa- 
tion. The other works of B. do not require mention. A col- 
lected edition was published at Cologne in 7 vols. 1619, and 
another at Venice in 5 vols. 1721. B.’s life has lieen several 
times written. See Fuligatti, Vita del Cardinal. Rob. Beliar^ 
.mino (Rome, 1624); Bartoli, Della Vita di Rob. Cardinal, 
bdlarmino (Rome, 1678) ; Frizon, Vie du Cardinal Bellarmin 
(Nancy, 1708). 

Bellar'y. the chief town of a district .pf the same name in tlie 
province of Madras, British India, 270 mies N.W. of Madras, 
,.«nd 190 S.E. of Haidarabad. It is an important military station, 
and consists of Extensive cantonments, and a native town with 
about $SfiOO inhabitants, B. is overlooked by a fort, which 


stands on a rode 450 feet high.--^The HArkt of B. has an area 
of xz,oo7 sq, miles,, and la pop. (1872) of X|66f^oo^ of whom 
more than 1,500,000 were Hindus. It is Ihe bedthiMt portion 
of Southern India, being sheltered by the Ghauts from, the S.W. 
monsoon, and being entirely free from the N,£. one^ owing to 
its distance inland. The yearly rainfall ranges from about 12 
to 26 inches. B. is traversed by the Madras and Bombay Rail- 
way. 

Bell-Bird {Ara^nga alba\ a genus of Passerine' htrda in- 
cluded in the section Dentirostres, and in the subfemily of 
Gymnoderince or Fruit-Crows. The B.-B. is found in Guiana 
and other parts of S. America, and is so named from the notes 
of its voice mimicking the clear tones of a bell. ‘Watertoh says 
this bird's notes may be heard at a distance of three miles, and i 
it is one of the few birds which sing during the heat of the day. | 
i A peculiar tubular fieshy appendage springs from the base of { 
I the bUl, which is broad and depressed in shape. 'Hie males are. i 
! of snow-white plumage, and about twelve inches in length, 1 

Bell. Book, and Candle, a phrase used to describe a mode 
of the greater excommunication which seems to have prevailed 
in the Church of Rome as early as the 8th c. After reading the 
sentence of exclusion against the person excommunicated, not 
only from the table of the Lord, and from other privileges of 
Christian communion, as in the lesser excommunication, but from 
many social and political rights and privileges, the bishop and 
clergy extinguish their candles, shut the book from whi<^ the 
excommunication is read, and cause the church bell to be toIM 
as if for the death of the obstinate offender. See Excommuni- 
cation. 

Belle -Alliance', a farm 13 miles S. of Brussels, where the 
French centre was stationed at the battle of Waterloo, June 
18, 1815. Each of the contending nationalities has named this 
battle differently : the British, Waterloo ; the French, Mont- 
Saint-Jean ; and the Prussians, B.-A. 

Bellegarde' (the * fair guard '), a hill-fortress in the French 
department of Pyr^n^es Orientales, commanding the pass into 
Spain over the Col de Portuis, on the road from Perpignan into 
Catalonia. It was first made formidable by Louis aIV., and 
has been several times taken and retaken in the Franco-Spanish 
wars. 

Belle Isle, a small island about 15 miles N. of Newfound- 
land, and the same distance E. of Labrador, is known chiefly 
as giving the name to the strait which separates Labrador and 
Newfoundland, 

Belleisle'-en-Mer, the largest and most important island on 
the S. coast of Bretagne, is included in the French department 
of Morbihan, and situated 34 miles N.W. of the mouth of the 
Loire. Its greatest length from N.W. to S.E. is 12 miles, and 
its greatest breadth 7. The inhabitants, who are chiefly engaged 
in pilchard- fishing, numbered in 1872, 10,804. Tlie chief town, 
Le PalaiSf fortified and situated on the coast, with a population 
of 5456, has steamboat communication with Nantes and L^Orient. 
B., which was known to the Romans as Vindilis, has some 
* Druidical ' remains. By the i ith c. Vindilis had changed into 
Guedel, and at a later period it received its present name. 'Hie 
island has belonged in turn to the Dukes of Bretagne, the Counts 
of Comouailles, the monks of Quimperlcf, Cardinal de Rets, the 
finance minister Fouquet, whose grandson, Marshal Belleisle, 
finally sold it to the French crown. 

Belleisle. Charles Louis Auguste Fouquet, Comte, 
afterwards Duo de, a French marshal and diplomatist, was 
born at Villefranche (Rouergne), 22d Septeml^r 1684. He 
c'.itered the army at au early age, distinguished himself at the 
siege of Lille (1708), took part in the Spanish campaign of 17x9, 
and in x 732 had risen to the rank of Lieutenant-General. Under 
Marshal Berwick he captured Treves and Trarbach in 1734, 
and signalised himself at the siege of Philippsburg. The peace 
of 1735, by which I^thringen fell to France, was mainly B.’s 
work. Cardinal Fleury had boundless confidence in his capa- 
city. Before tlte outbreak of the Austrian war of succession, B. 
visited the chief courts in Germany in the interest of the Bavarian 
elector, whom France desired to succeed to the imperial throne 
instead of Maria Theresa. Along with Broglie, at the head of 
a French army he invaded the Austriaxi territories, captured 
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a6th November 1741, but, owing to the policy of Prus. 

^ cm, VTM forced to retreat to the £ger, 17th December 1742. 
1 a Jr744, while on a diplomatic journey to Berlin, he was made 
pdiicmer at Elbingerode in Hanover, and sent to England, 
whm he was detained for a year. Appointed commander- 
in-chief of the French army of Italy in 1746, he successfully 
defended the French frontier against the Austrians and Sardinians, 
and was in consequence made a Duke and Peer of France. In 
1755 he was placed at the head of the war administration, and 
remained tiiere till his death, 26th January 1761. B. was 
certainly a man of considerable gifts, but his reputation was 
more shining than his merit. Carlyle, in his Friedrich (vols. iil 
and iv.), is grimly sarcastic upon this * sun-god * with his * efful- 
gences ’ and * wide-winged plans,’ &c., but his estimate is in the 
main just* 

Bell'enden (BaUaatyne) John, the chief Scottish prose 
author of his day. The exact place and date of his birth is 
unknown ; but he matriculated at St Andrews in 1508, and 
afterwards entered the Church. He was a favourite at the 
court of James V., and wrote a Fopograpky of Scotland^ Epistles^ 
and poems. His chief work in verse was his Frohetth. of the 
Cosmographies designed for the instruction of the youthful 
monarch. It was at the king’s desire that B. undertook his 
principal work — the translation of Hector Boece’s Scotorum 
Historim into the English dialect used in the Lowlands of Scot- 
land. This was primed at Edinburgh in 1536 — the very year 
of Boece’s death — sunder the title Hystory and Chroniklis of 
Scotland^ B.’s task was well executed ; the translation, though 
a free one, is spirited, and even elegant. B. also rendered into 
the same dialect the first five books of Livy. Tliese works 
gained high repute for their author ; he was appointed by the 
king Archdeacon of Moray and Canon of Rosa. B. became a 
Lord of Session in the reign of Mary ; and was a zealous oppo- 
nent of the Reformation. He died at Rome in 1550. A reprint 
of his translation of Boece was published at Edinburgh in 1821, 
and of the Five Books of Livy in 1822, both under the editor- 
ship of Mr Maitland. 

Bellendon (Ballenden, Ballantyne, or Bannatyne), 
Bir John, of Auchinvole, has been sometimes confounded \rith 
the preceding. He was secretary to the Earl of Angus, and 
alone stood by that noble when tried in 1528 for high treason. 
The Earl was banished, but restored in 1543, when B. was 
knighted, and became Lord of Session, Director of Chancery, and 
Jnstice-Clerk of Scotland. Unlike his cotemporary, the Arch- 
deacon, B. attached himself to the Reformation party, lie was 
mixed up in the intrigues of Queen Mary, DarnJcy, and Bothwcll ; 
but the oelief that he was concerned in the Rizzio murder seems 
to have been unfounded. B. died in the year 1577. 

Bellenden, William, a Scotchman by birth, was a Profes- 
sor of Humanity in the University of Paris, and an advocate in 
the Parliament there during the rei^s of Mary and James VI. of 
Scotland. He was also engaged in diplomacy. His CiceronU 
Princes (a compilation of rules of government from Cicero’s 
writings), or De Statu Principiss was published in 1608; his 
Ciceronis Consul^ Senators Senatusque RomanuSs or De Statu 
Peipublicees in 1612 ; his De Statu Prisci (an account of the 
progress of ancient nations in religion, government, &c., from 
toore the flood), in 1615. These three books appeared again 
together as Bellendenus de Statu, . A more important work was 
his posthumous De Tribus Luminihus Romanorums in which the 
politics, morals, and science of Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny were 
to have been digested. The work is confined to Cicero. (See 
Dr Parr’s edition, published 1787, and Parr’s Works, by John- 
son, vols. i. and iii.) 

£^ller'oplxo& (slayer of Belleros), sofi of Glaucus, King of 
Corinth. Repairing to King Proctus at Aigos to obtain purifica- 
tion from the murder of his brother, the wife of that monarch, 
Anteia, or according to ApoUddorus, Sthenobcea, conceived a 
criminal passion for him, which B. refused to gratify. On this 
she accused him to Proetus of having attempted to violate her, 
and demanded that he should be slam. Unwilling to slay his 
Proetu.s dismissed him to the court of lobates, King of 
iL^a, with a sealed message requesting that monarch to hlt^e 
iifili despatched, lobates accordingly sent B. to kill the 
CflittkaeiA, a monster composed of a lion in front, a goat (hence 
its name» in the middle, and a dragon behind* This 
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he did by dm aid of bis wihged home Pegtsos, wbith tnised him 
bqyond the monster’rmd^ When heldlledhw Ht 

was next sent to omtend With the Sfilymi sad the Ajouixons, 
both of whom he defeated. On his return he destroyed an am- 
bush of the bravest Lycians, and Proetus, now peineiviiiig that 
B. was the son of a god, gave him his daughter In msii^inge^ ftyid 
os a dower the half of his kingdom. Three chBdren, Isshder, 
Hippolochus, and Laodameia, were bom to him; but just when 
he had reached the pinnacle of happiness, the j^ds (aocordifig 
to Homer) deprived him of reason. Mars slew ms son Isander, 
and Diana his daughter Laodameia. There are other incidents 
in the myth recorded by ancient writers. The story was a 
favourite one with Greek artists, and in recent times Mr Fellows 
discovered in Lycia sculptures representing B. o%P^;asu8, and 
conquering the Chiimera. 

Bellerophon, an extinct or fossil genus of Gasteropodout ^ 
Mollusca, representing the family Atlantidee (order Heteroft * 
of that class. The shell is symmetrical and convoluted, thc^ 
lying in one plane. The whorls are few, and smooth or sL 
tured. A dorsal ridge or keel exists on the convex or roun. 

; maigin of the shell. The aperture of the ^ell is ^wide, and \ 
notched or indented on its aorsal side. The BeUerophoos— 
which B, Argo (Lower Silurian), B. dilaiaius (U. Silurian), B', 
IVenlockensiSs B, expansus, B. bisulcatuss and B, subglobattiSy j 
(Devonian), may be taken as examples — range from the Lower^ i 
Silurian to the Carboniferous formations. Bellerophina, found/ 


Silurian to the Carboniferous formations. Bellerophinas found/ 
in the Upper Cretaceous rocks, is only doubtfully c^&ified with'. | 
the time Bcllerophons. 

Belles-Lettres. In French, the phrase B, -Z., when strictly 
used, embraces only ' Grammar, Oratory, and Poetry,’ but both 
in France, and in the other countries that have adopted the term, 
its application is often extended so as to include cesthetics, and, 
within certain limits, criticism, or, generally, all the departments 
I of literature bearing upon the emotions and the arts. The use 
of the term in English is co-ordinate with that of polite literatures 
a phrase which is no doubt vague as to its limits, but was ob- 
viously meant to embrace all kinds of literature that might be 
profitably read with a view to general culture rather than to 
gpccial scholarship ; such as poetry, history, fiction, criticism, &c» 
The diffusion of knowledge in modern times has necessarily 
widened to soir'^^extcnt the application of the term, which in 
fact is rather fa»nng into disuse ; but it is still held to exclude 
science, metaphysics, and theology, however brilliantly expounded. ^ 

Belle’villo, a suburb of Paris, in the arrondissement of 
M^nilmontant, within tlie military works recently erected. It 
has several manufactures, among others, of polished steel, var- 
nished leather, cashmeres, &c. Paris has long derived its water- 
supply from springs at B. , which is also noted as a great resort 
of pleasure-seekers. Recently it has acquired a sort of political 
notoriety. It is understood to be one of the headquarters of the 
Radical party in the metropolis, and its otevrierSs though dis- 
playing a singular absence of the national gallantry durmg the 
German siege of Paris, eagerly w^elcomcd the bloody camiiral of 
the Commune. 

Belleville, capital of St Clair county, Illinois, fourteen miles 
S.E. of St I^uis, possesses many manufactories and several good 
public buildings. Pop. 8146. 

Belleville, the county town of Hastings, province of Ontario, 
Canada, on the Bay of Quints, Lake Ontario, 48 miles W. of 
Kingston, and a station on the Grand Trunk Rail wav, has ex- 
tensive timber trade, also several large foundries and manufac- 
tories. Pop. (1871) 7305. 

Belley', a town* in the French department of Ain, is now 
' chiefly known for the excellent lithographic-stones found in its 
neighbourhood. It is the seat of a bishop, has a cathedral, a 


neighbourhood. It is the seat of a bishop, has a cathedral, a 
public library, a museum of antiquities, dec. Pop. (187a} 3534. 

Bell-Flower. See Campanula. 

Belli'ni, a famous family of Italian painters, who are generalljr 
regarded as the founders of what is known as the Venetian 
school, inasmuch as they were the first to abandon that poverty, 
and sharpness of outline which characterised the works of the 


became so deservedly famous. — Giaoomo, or Jaoopo B., the 
father, bom in Venice, was one of the earliest praters in oUp 
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^ for the Ouir^ ef St John the Evangelist, Venice, and 

' excelled hi pertraijts, Only a single authentic vrdrk of his, a 
Madonotii has survived. He died about i4^--Oetitile B., 
his eldeilt son» bom 1421, died.l50T, was employed with his 
bn^er .CMovanm to decorate the council-chamber of the Vene- 
tian Senate* His * Preaching of St Mark,* a work ranking 
among the dnest of his time for colour and effect, is now in Milan. 

. --‘-OiowAnni B., born 1426, died 1516, was the most eminent 
/ artist of the family. His best works are altar-pieces in different 
churches in Venice, and a Madonna and Child, attended by 
angels, in the monastery of the Capuchins there. Giorgione 
and Titian were among his pupils, and carried to perfection the 
warm and brilliant style of their master. 

Bellizii, Vinoenzo, an Italian composer, bom at Catania, 

, * , in Sicily, 3d Novcroljer 1802, trained at the Conservatory of 
*' Naples, went to Paris in 1833, and died at Puteaux, near that 
city, 24th September 1835. wrote scarcely anything but 
operatic music, his best-known works being Za Sonnambula^ 
JVorma, and /‘PunlauL His style was to a great extent 
founded upon that of Rossini (who was ten years his senior), but 
with an exaggeration of that master’s defects. His melodies are 
wanting in anything like vigour or originality, and his harmonies 
and accompaniments are generally thin and poor. See Pougin’s 

]^llinzo'xia, or Bellenz', a town in the canton of Tessin, 
Switzerland, on the left bank of the river Tessin, 12 miles N.E. 

^ of Ascona, and 8 from the head of the I-ago Maggiore. It has 
considerable transit trade over the passes of St Gothard and 
St Bernard, and is periodically the seat of the cantonal govern- 
ment. The finest building in the whole canton is the Church 
of St Peter and Stephen, in B., partly of marble, and possessing 
good altar-pieces. The town lias still several monasteries. In 
former times it was the scene of fierce and freoueiit conflicts 
between the Swiss and Italians, B. is protected Irom the over- 
flowings of the Tessin by a great dam more than 2400 feet long. 
The river is also here crossed by a granite bridge of ten arches, 
and upw’ards of 700 feet in length. Pop. (1870) 2501. 

Bellle. See Daisy. 

Beirmann, Karl Hikael, a popular Swedish lyrist, bom 
at Stockholm, 24th Fcbruaiy 1741, became court- secretary in 
1775, and died loth February 1795. effusions of his 

muse were religious, but he was soon drawn away into a dissolute 
career, and his later and more brilliant pieces are chiefly bac- 
chanalian, idyllic, or humorous songs, foi*which he also fur- 
nished original melodies. The best specimens of his genius, 
which is of a rare order, are to be fouml in the collections pre- 
pared by himself ; Bach anal iske OrdenskapUlets J fandhiblioittck 
(1783)* Fredpian's and Fmintanls Sbi,nger{i*j(^i\ 

Numerous editions of his Samlade Skrifler have been published 
in Sweden, of which the most splendid is that by C'arlen (4 vols. 
Stock. 1861). A monument was erected to his memory at 
Stockholm, 26tli July 1829, and ever since the anniversary of its 
erection has been kept as a poj)ular holiday. B.’s German trans- 
lator, Winterfeld (1S5C), has happily described him as *Thc 
Swedish Anacreon.' 

Bello'&a, the goddess of w.ar (Lat. bcllnm) among the Romans, 
and the wife of Mars, before whose chariot she hurried. Her 
worship (see Mommsen's Jlistory of Kontc, b. i, ch. 13) was one 
of the oldest and most sacred foims of the national religion. She 
is represented as armed with a bloody scourge, and as inspiring a 
warlike enthusiasm impossible to resist. In her temple in the 
Campus Martius the senate gave audience to foreign embassies 
and to generals claiming a triumidi. Her priests {JSellonarii) in 
her worship used to cut themselves with knives, and to offer up, 
and even sometimes to drink, the blood ihus shed. The act,, 
which became latterly merely symbolical, uas performed on tlie 
24th of March, which hence was known as dies sanguinis (day 
of blood). . 

Bell of a Capital, in architecture, is .lie vase or corbel of 
a Corinthian or comiJDsite capital denuded of the foliage which 
usually surrounds it. It is also called the\lrum. 

B^cV, Joseph Bdnd, a distingiUKhcd French naval officer, 
was bom at Paris, May 18, 1826. lie is specially celebrated 
as an explorer in the Arctic Seas, to which region he went as a 
volunteer in both the expeditions sent out in search of Sir John 
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Franklin’s remains— -first, with Captain Kennedy in tlic Prinet 
Albert, when he discovered B. Strait (q. v.); and, second, 
with Captain Inglefield, in H.M.S* Phetnix^ with which he 
never returned, having fallen through a crack in the ice, March 
21, 1853. His yimmal of a Voya& to the Polar Seas made w 
Search of Sir John Franklin in 1851-52, was published with a 
memoir of his life at Paris in 1854 (Eng. transL 1855)* 

Bellot Strait', discovered by Kennedy and B., and ex- 

{ dored by M'Clintock, is the narrow passage, about twenty miles 
ong, which separates N. Somerset from Boothia Felix, and 
joins Prince Regent’s Inlet with Franklin ChanneL 

Bell'ows. See Blowing-Machines. 

Bellows-Fiali. A popular name applied to those Acaenthopp* 
terous fishes known as sea-snipes, &c., irom the extended pipe- 
like form of the jaw-bones. The sea-snipe ( Centriscus seol&pax) 
exemjdifies this group ; this species being found in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

B^oy', Pierre Laurent Buyrette de, a dramatist and 
membcusof the French Academy, was bom at St Flour, Au- 
vergne, November 17, 1727. He was educated for the law at 
Paris, but a passion for the stage turned him aside from that pro- 
fession. After pursuing his calling as a comedian for some time 
at St Petersbutg, he returned to Paris in 1758, to see his tragedy 
Titus put on the stage, ft w'as a failure. His next, Zelmire, 
had considerable success, but the play which brought about a 
brilliant epoch in the career of De B., was Le Si^ge de 
produced in 1765. Not to admire it was considered unpatriotic. 
Gaston ct Bayard (1771) procured him membership of the French 
Academy. Pierre le Cruel (1772) was not a success when first 
put on the stage, but being revived after the autlior's death — 
which took place March 5, 1775 — *t took well, and has k^t a 
good hold on the French stage. He died in comparatively 
straitened circumstances. Gaillard has ]mbUshed the cEuvres de 
De B, in 6 vols. 1779-87 ; and Firm in Didot CEuvres Choisies 
de De /?., with a memoir of the author, 2 vols. Par. 1811. 

Bell-Pepper, the fruit of Capsicum giossum, a native of India. 

Bell-Rock, or Inch Cape, an old red sandstone reef, off 
I tlie K. coast of Scotland, 12 miles S.E. of Arbroath, long a 
serious obstacle to the navigation of the Tay, and the cause of 
frequent shipwreck. It is 2000 feet long, 330 broad, and is 
p.*irlly uncovered during spring-tides. A lighthouse, like that 
of Eddystone, was built here (1S07-11) by Robert Stevenson, 
engineer to the Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses, which 
cost over ;£'6o,ooo. Jl is 1 15 feet high, and has a revolving white 
and red light, visible at a distance of 14 railc.s. Two bells, of 
over half a ton each, are also employed during foggy weather. 
The tiadition of the bell placed here Toy the Ab!jot of Arbroath,' 
or Abcrbrutlnvick, to warn sailors of the hidden danger, is well 
known through Southey’s ballad of The Inchcape Rock, 

Bells, ns a nautical term, denotes a method of indicating the 
time of a watch on board ship, A long watch lasts four houm, a 
short watch, two. TOien the half-hour sandglass is run out, a bell 
is struck ; the number of blows increasing by one each half-hour 
till the watch is over. I’hus the B, reach eight in a long watch, 
and four in a dog-watch. 

Bells have been emj>loycd in religious ceremonies from a 
very early age ; and in this connection only they . seem to have 
been in use among the ancient Eg}'ptians ancl the Israelites 
(Exod. xxxviii. 3). The Greeks and Romans, however, applied 
them to domestic and cam]) purfjoses ; and from Pliny we leam 
that each of the pinnacles decorating the monument of Poisenna 
wa,s surmounted by B. They are said to have been introduced 
into Christian cliurches by Paulinus, Bishop of Nola in Campania, 
about the year 400 A.D. It was not, however, till 550 A.D* that 
Uiey were firet known in France ; but after this date they were 
rapidly inti-oduced into all parts of Christendom. About the year 
Coo, Pope Sabiiiian ordered that B. should be rung every hour ; and 
three centuries later Poiic* John IX. introduced them into all the 
dun dies as a defence against thunder and lightning. Up to the 
13th c. the B. in use seem to have been merely small hand-B. ; 
some have been preserved, and whether possessing the antiquity 
implied in their names or not, are unquestionabfy very ancient 
— e,g,, St Patrick's Bell, St Ninian's Bell, and the four-sided 
bell of St Gall, Switzerland, During the 15th c., B. of several 
tons in weight began to be cast* The bell * Jacqueline’ of Paria^ 
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coat ifi 1400, weighed over 6 tons ; the hell at Cologne (144^) 
weight II tons; the famous bell at Rouen (150X), l6 tons; 
uid at more recent dates we have the Bruges hell (l 58 o), xo| 



Bell of Church at Luhndc, Hildcsheim, 1278. | 

tons; the Paris bell (1680), i2jtons; the Vienna bell (1711), 
17I tons; ‘Great Peter’ of York Minster (1845), loj tons; 
‘Great Tom’ of Lincoln (1834), 5^ tons; ‘Big Ben* of West- 
minster (1856), 15 tons 8j cwt. ; the Olmutz bell, I7^V tons; 
and the great bell at I*ckin, 53J tons. The largest bell in 
the world, however, is the ‘ Monarch ’ of Moscow, being over 
21 feet in height and diameter, and having a weight of 193 
tons. It was cast in 1736, the value of the metal alone being at 
the lowest estimate ^^66,565 ; fell down and was injured in 1737 
during a fire ; remained buried to a certain extent till 1837, when 
it was raised, and it now forms the dome of a chapel. 

BelBmetal is an alloy of copper with tin, zinc, or other metal. 
In England, the proportions in which the metals are mixed vary 
considerably ; but generally the quantity of the copper present is 
between three and four times that of the tin. Other metals, such 
as zinc, iron, lead, &c., if present at all, are in much smaller 
quantity. Hand-B. are often made of brass, German silver, 
real silver, and gold. 

The pitch of the note emitted by a bell depends on its size — ^the 
snuiUer the bell, the higher the pitch. The quality of tone de- 
pends much upon the material and the shape of the bell ; and it 
IS found that the greater quantity of mclal for the same note 
produces a richer tone. As regaids the proportional dimensions 
of a bell, different English bcll-foimdcrs have different rules, 
derived from experience. The Germans, however, give the fol- 
lowing numbers ; taking the sound-hewy the thickest part, where 
the hammer strikes, as the unit ; the diameter at mouth 15, the 
diameter at top 74, height X2, and weight of clapper tlie 
weight of the bell. Ihe sound-bow is usually made of wrought iron. 

Prom their almost universal connection with religious riles, B. 
came to be looked upon as possessing a sacred character, and thus 
arose various superstitious notions regarding their efficacy in ward- 
ing off diseases, misfortunes, and evil spirits, and in helping to 
hasten the souls of depaiting ones to tlieir rest. Hence the 
custom of tolling the which was retained at the Re- 

formation, owing perhaps to its solemn and tender associations; 
but the people were instructed that it was only intended to warn 
the living of the lot common to all mortals, and to invite them 
to pray for the dying. The custom still prevails, but the tolling 
Upw takes pdace usually during the funerd, and more as a mark 
gf respect for the deceased. The baptism of B, , which is still 
practised in Roman Catholic countries, and whiclv«is supposed 
to have originated in the loth c., is another example of their 
aacreduess. 

TJie turfiuhbell is said to have been introduced into England 
sliattly alter, the Norman conquest, lihd the name at least is 


French. On its rin^g 4t dght in fhe^miSng^ all Ammi ’ 
and lights were to be under of a amre 

The term was retained loi% alter the immtlce of putting out m 
lights hod been abandoned, and is not even yet forgotten i 
‘The tolls the knelt of paztingclay/ 

In the Netherlands the ringing of chimes is a very Qommon 
practice. Indeed, in many parts the air is perpetuidly resonant 
with their light and silvery melody. The custom has also made 
great progress in England. Not only the larger towns, but almost 
every villaf^e church is provided witli peals of B.j one of the moat 
celebrated is the ‘ Bow-B.’ of London.’ Eight B., forming the 
diatonic scale, give as many as 40,320 changes or permutations. 

The hanging ol B. in private dwelling-houses is m modem in*> 
vention, and was not known in England till the lime of Queen 
Anne. T'hc most approved manner of arranging the wires is to 
carry them from the communicators up to the top of the hOus^, 
and then bring them down again to their respective B. Electric 
B. have recently been introduced, and are likely to supersede all 
others. The circuit is completed by pressing a stud ; a piece of 
soft iron Ls thus magnetised, and raises the hammer, which on 
falling strikes the bell. For detailed information regarding the 
bistoiy, nature, and applications of B., the reader may consult 
Tintinnalogiay or the Art of Hinging ; The Belly its Origin, //«■- 
tory, and by Alfred Gatty; and E, B. Denison's Lectures on 
Church Building, with some Practical Remarks on and Clocks, 

Bells, Blessing of, a ceremony as old os the 7th c., at 
which, according to the Roman rite, a bishop in cope and mitre, 
after washing the bell in salt and water, which had been pre- 
viously blessed, anoints it outside with the oil of the sick, and 
with chrism inside. After being censed, the bell is considered 
blessed. According to the Parisian rite, in which the oil of 
catechumens is used, two persons, who stand as sponsors to the 
bell, pronounce aloud under whose invocation it is to be named, 
a circumstance wliich has led, by mistake, to the ceremony being 
called the ‘baptism of B.* 

Bellu^no, a city, province of B., N. of Italy, on the right 
bank of the river Piave; the seat of a bishop, lias a fine cathedral, 
a rich library, numerous churches, two monasteries, a science 
and art academy, a good gymnasium, and a fair theatre ; carries 
oil silk mnufaclurcs, and has an active trade in timber. Marshal 
Victor took liencc tlio title of Due dc B. Pop. (1871) 15,509. 

Bcromancy (Gr. bclos, an arrow ; manteia, divination), a 
mode of divining by means of arrows with written labels attached 
to them, practised ^by various Eastern nations. The arrows, 
which are either drawn from a bag or discharged from a bow, 
are supposed to indicate the future from the inscription on the 
first arrow found in either of these modes. See Axinomancy, 
and Divining-Roi>. 

Belon', Fiorre, sm eminent French naturalist, was bom at 
Soulleli^re (Sarthe) in ISI 7 » travelled in the East (1546-49), 
and was murdered in 15^ by robbers while botanising in the 
Buis de Bologne. He enriched the knowledge of his age by a 
great number of entirely new observations on the natural Jiistoiy 
of the countries which he visited ; and his descriptions of their 
antiquities, &c., are still interesting, llis principal works are, 
Observalions de plusieurs Singulaiilez et Choses Memorables, 
trouvies en Grice, Asie, Ind/e, Lgypte, Arabie et autres Pays 
estranges, ridig^cs en trots Livres (Par. 1553) ; Histoire Naturdk 
des estranges Poissons Marins (Par. 1551), and Histoire ^ /<?' 
Nature des Oyseaux (Par. 1553), all of which contain many curious 
details and may still be consulted by naturalists with profit. 

Belona See Garfish. 

Beloo'chistan, or Beluchistan, the south-eastern part of 
the plateau of Iran, partly corresponding to the ancient Gedrosia* 
lies between 24® 50* and 30® 20' N. laL, and between 57* 40* 
and 69® 18' E. long. It is bounded on theN. by Afghanistan, 
on the E. by Mftltan and Scinde, on the S. by the Arabian SeiL 
and on the W. by Pdrsia. Average length, 600 miles ; avenum 
breadth, 300 miles; area, from 150,000 to 180,000 sq. miles s 


> miles; avenq;^ 


pop. between one and two millions. B. is for the most bait a 
rocky, dry, and barren highland, bounded in the E, by theBmhid 
mountains, and falling down to the sandy plains of the S. stud W. 
in a succession of terraces. The only fertile districts are Qaa- 
dawa and Kelat in the N.E. The climate in the stretefi^ of 
low desert is hot, in the valleys moist and wann, in the 
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8hAi|» btzt ^ealchy..^ The pastures are poorj hence cattle 1 
ai]4, hdisc^ are fev; ttie ordinaiy drought aniinfll being the i 
mmeds^« .Where water la found there are copious tropical i 
harveshtl ahd in the more elevated regions the cereals and fruits ' 
of the tempemte xone flourish* Copper, iron, lead, and anti> 1 
mdny are found, and there art a few manu&ctures of carpets 1 
and tent-covers made of the hair of goats and camels; but i 
the trade is trifling, and mainly in the hands of natives of India. < 
K is governed by the Khan of Kelat, who, having broken faith i 
with die British in 1839, bad his capital taken from him in 1840 i 
and 1^1 successively* The sirdars, or chiefs, partly hereditary 1 
and partly elected, are under a species of feudal government, 
and have to furnish a certain quota of troops and attend the 
Court They are tlie real governors of B., the authority of the 
Khan being more nominal than real, especially in the western 
portions of the country, l-hc inhabitants in the N. and \VI are 
the Bduchns proper (a mixture of Persians, Hindu, and Semitic 
races) ; in the E., Brahuis (a remnant of the original inhabitants, 
with a peculiar language); in the S.K., the Lamri^ Sunnite 
Mohammedans, following a pastoral life. The first arc robbers, 
the second and third peaceful and industrious. Besides these 
there are Hindus, Tajiks, Armenians, and Jews in the towns. 
The capital is Kelat (q. v. ) ; the only seaport, Sommeanee, in 
the S.E., on the Indian frontier, 

Belpasfl'o, a town of Sicily, province of Catania, at the 
sout> jKTL base of Mount Etna, 8 miles N.W. of the town of 
Catania. Pop. (1871) 7620. The tdd town, which was called 
Mel Passo, was destroyed by an eruption in 1669, and below 
the present town there is an expanse of lava, offering a striking 
contrast to the richly cultivated country. 

Bel'per (a conuption of Fr. Biau-fepairtt ‘beautiful retreat*), 
a well-built marketdown of Derbyshire, ICngland, situated on 
the Derwent, 7 miles N. from Deiby, and a station on the 
North-Midland Railway. It has several notable buildings, 
among which the union woikhousc is a splendid specimen of 
Pdizabethan architecture. Cotton is manufactured extensively ; 
also silk, hosiery, nails, and earthenware. Tlve country is rich 
in coal, iron, and limestone. Pop. 11871 ) 8527. 

BePeham, Thomas, a Unitarian divine, bom at Bedford 
in April 1750, educated in Calvinistic principles, and head of 
the theological academy at Daventry till 1789, when he embraced 
Unitarian views. After a few years he succeeded Dr Priestley, 
and in 1805 was appointed successor to Dr Disney in Essex 
Street Chapel, London — position he retained till his death in 
1829. His theological writings embrace nflurly all the doctrines 
and evidences of Christianity, but his views on the person of 
Christ are entirely humanitarian. 

B^ehazz'ar (mod. form Ballhasar\ the last king of Babylon, 
according to the writer of Daniel and the historian Xenophon, 
both of wliom record substajitially the same story, viz., that the 
city of Babylon was suq^rised and captured at night by Cyrus, 
the Persian, who put B. to death. On the other hand, Burusus 
(according to Josephus) and Herodotus diverge considerably in 
points from t]\is account. Berosus calls the last king of Babylon 
Nabemnedus {Nahi-nit or •nahit, * whom Nebo prospers *), and 
states that he was captured by Cyrus in the neighbouring city 
of Borsippus, and spent the remainder of his life a prisoner in 
Persia: while Herodotus says that Uie king of Babylon was 
called Labynctus, and adds, that though Cyms look the city by 
surprise at last, it was only after a long siege. Sir Henry Raw- 
linson is thought by many to have solved the difficulty presented 
by these conflicting accounts, for in 1854 he deciphered certain 
inscriptions found in the ruins of Ur of the Chaldees, from which 
he ascertained that Nabonnedus had a son, Bel-shar-czar, who 
was conjoint-ruler with his father ; and 1 e suggested that the 
son might hate perished in the capital, wliile the father was 
captured in Borsippus. 

Belt (Dan. BdUe^ a ‘ belt * or girdle), the name of two straits ! 
between the Baltic and the Cattegat. The Great B, separates the 
Danish islands Zeeland and Fiinen, and is about 70 miles long, 
.\anid limn 4 to ^ broad. The Little B, parses between Fiinen and 
Jutland, and is 10 miles broad. Tlie Sound (q. v.) is preferred 
to both these channels on account of their dangerous shoals and 
currents. 


' Bal'tein, Bealtaiim, &c., was a great 

fe^val among aU the Celtic trills of Eiuope, which seems to 


I have been a fonn of fire-worshipj, and some of the doings con- 
; nected with which contmued to be practiced in Ireland, Scotland, 
and the Isle of Mon down almost to the present generation. 
That there is, however, any etymological connection between 
the Celtic Beal and the Fncenician or Syrian Bital is impro- 
bable, though OUT knowledge Is not such as to justify a dog- 
matic opinion. The great seasons for this nature-worship, 
one of the chief features of which was the kindlix^ of huge 
fires, w'ere the summer and winter solstices, and about the 
spring and autumn equinoxes. On midsummer-day, and espe- 
cially the 1st of May, which in Irish is called La Beol-tine, 
and in the Highland of Scotland Bcltein-day, bonfires were 
kindled ; the company danced round them and leaped over or 
through them, keeping up various ceremonies, which pointed to 
the fact that, in a remote antiquity, human sacrifices had actually 
been offered to the sun-god. 

Of the ways in which the rites w'ere observed in different parts • 
there seems to have been .an endless variety. The following is 
the description of how they were observed in Perthshire as given 
in Sinclair’s Stat, Acet , : — “ Upon the 1st day of May, whmh is' 
called Btiltcin-day, all the boys in a township or hamlet meet on 
the moors. They cut a table in the green sod, of a round figure, 
by casting a trench in the ground of such circumference as to 
hold the whole company, 'i'liey kindle a fire, and dress a repast 
of eggs and milk of the consistence of a custard. They knead a 
cake of oatmeal, which is toasted at the embers against a stone. 
After the custard is eaten, they divide the cake into so many 
portions, as similar as possible to one another in size and 
sluape, as there arc persons in the company. They daub one 
of these portions all over with charcoal until it be perfectly 
black, nicy put all the hits of calce into a bonnet. Every one 
blindfold draws out a portion. . . . Whoever draws the black 
bit is the devoted person who is to be sacrificed to Baal, whose 
favour they mean to implore in rendering the j’ear productive of 
the sustenance of man and beast. Theie is little doubt of these 
inhuman sacrifices having been once offered in this country as 
well as in the East, although they now omit the act of sacrificing, 
ami only com) >el tlie devoted pci'son to leap three times through 
the flaincs, with which the ceremonies of this festival are closed.” 
Riles very closely akin to the above were observed at midsum- 
mer ; only the Church, will) her usual policy, adopted the pagan 
leslival, chrislened it St John’s Day, and represented the fires, 
torches, &:c., to be in commemoration of John Ihe Baptist, whe 
‘ was a burning and a shining light ’ (John v. 35). See Brand s 
Bopular Antiquitus, 

Belu'ga, the ‘ white wliale * {Beluga leucas, or Cafodon) ol 
the northern seas, included, not in the genera of true Cetacea, 
or whales, but in the family of the DelphinUa, or dolphino. 
The head of the B. is blunt-shaped, and nut prolonged to 
fonn a beak. No dorsal fin exists, and there are nine teeth in 
each side of each jaw. These teeth disappear as the animal 
advances in age. 'Ihis form rarely occurs m British seas. It is 
the only defined species of its genus — if we reckon the B, to 
consLilute a genus of itself. 'I'hc colour is white, and the body 
averages in length from 12 to iS feet, lliese forms are grega- 
rious in liabits, and feed chiefly on fishes. The Greenlanders 
value its flesh as food, and manufacture oil from the blubber, and 
leather from the skin. Another form, accounted by some natu- 
ralists to be of a distinct species {B, Kwgii), is found in southm 
seas. Two young ones are produced at a birth, A B, was cap- 
tured in the Firtii of Forth in 1815, and in the river Medway 
in 1846. 

The name B. is also applied to a species of Sturgeon (d. v.) 
(Accipenser or Sturio huso) found in the Caspian and Black Se^ I 
and which attains a length of 12 or 14 feet, and a weight of IZOO ' 
or even 3000 lbs. 

I Belus. Sec Baal. 

Belvede're (It, ‘fine prospect’), the name originally given 
; by the Italians to an erection on the top of a house for tne pur- 
f pose of enjoying a view of the surrounding country. It is also 
applied to a part of the Vatican wliich contains the famous statue 
[ of Apollo. The corresponding French term is Bellevue, which 
[ is given to any place of refreshment possessing summer-gairien.s. 

1 Belvedere, or Bunmer CvroeM {Kochia teoparia), tn 
annual plant, a pative of the middle and S. of Europe, and of 
k temperate Asia, belonging to the natural order Chempodia^ea, 

> long cultivated in our gardens os an ornamental annual 
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BidLidA'ia, or Napoleo'nea. Seo BEXVisiACEiC. 

B^viflia'ceae, a natural order of plants closely allied to the 
' Oimgrove order, or Rhizophoraceai (q. v.), or to Barrington- 
iac&t (q. V.), natives of tropical Africa. In addition to Bdvisia 
(or Napoleonea), there is only the genus Asteranthos in ^e order^, 
ivhiclt coinj>rises four species. The pulp of the fruits is edible, 
and the pericarp contains much tannin. 

Belzo'ni, Giovanni Battista, an Italian traveller, 'was 
born at Padua, November 5, 1778, and educated at Rome for 
the priesthood, which he forsook on the capture of Rome by the 
French. After travelling through Holland, Kngland, and Spain, 
for nearly fifteen years as an athletic performer, during wliich 
time he pursued in his leisure hours mechanical studies, he went 
to Egypt in 1815, where he executed an hydraulic machine for 
Meheinet AIL He then directed his attention to exploration. 
In 1817 he opened the tomb of Psammctichus, and removed 
from it the splendid sarcopiiagus now in the British Museum. 
Alter opening the pyramid of Cephren, his greatest achievement, 
he spent some time in searching for the temple of Jupiter Am- 
ipon, and in the course of liis investigations discovered lac eme- 
rald-mines of Zubara and the ruins of Berenice. In 1S21, he 
published at London his Narrative of the Opera tio 7 is and Recent 
Discoveries^ dr'r, , i$t Rgypt and Nubia* 13 . died at Gato, Decem- 
ber 3, 1S23, on a journey to Timbuctu. 

Bern, Joffeph, a Hungarian patriot and soldier, was bom at 
Tarnov, in Galicia, in 1795, and for many years made a liveli- 
' hood by teaching in France. The Hungarian revolution of 1848 
brought him into prominence, and his courage, generalship, 
and power of organising rapid movements becoming known, he 
was appointed commander of the Hungarian army in 'I’ransyl- 
vania. In tliis capacity he inflicted several severe defeats on the 
> Austrians, and ultimately expelled both them and the Prussians 
from Transylvania. In the final stages of the gallant but liojie- 
Icss war, B. showed great bravery, and when at last be found 
himself unable to defend Transylvania, lie escajied into Turkey. 
Tniere he became a Mohammedan, ami entering the anny, rose 
to the position of pasha. lie died of fever, 10th December 
1830, at Aleppo, wliither he had gone to suppress a rising of 
Arabs against the Christian population. See Czeex, B's Iwld- 
vug in ^ebenbiirgen (1850). 

301 X 11 ) 0 , Pietro, an Italian scholar and ecclesiastic, bom 
in Venice, May 20, 1470 ; studied Greek mulcr Lascaris at Afes- 
sina, and philosophy at Ferrara. He tlum returned to Venice, 
and was received into tlic famous society of scholars that met 
at tlie house of the publisher Manutius, for whom he edited 
Petrarch's Italian poetry (1501), and the Terze Rune of Dante 
(1502). From 1506 to 1512 he resided at the court of Urbino ; 
then repairing to Rome, he became sccretaiy to Leo X. till the 
death of that Pope. Although a priest, he was something of a 
pagan in his manner of life, like not a few of the Renaissance 
scholars, and had a mistress who bore him three children. In 
1539 Paul HI. elevated him to the cardinalate, and gave him the 
bishoprics of Gubbio and Bergamo. He died January 18, 1547. 
His literary taste was very fastidious, and he subjected his writ- 
ings to numerous revisions, but, like their author, they are not 
free from the licentiousness of the age. Of his Ref-um Vettetu a- 
rum, JJbri XIL (Venice, 1551), an Italian version 'was published 
the following year, A pomplete edition of his w'orks in prose 
and verse, which embrace dialogues, letters, sonnets, songs, &c., 
was published at Venice in 4 vols, 1729. 

Bexn'bridge Beds, a series of strata about 115 feet in thick- 
ness, belonging to tlie Upper Eocene formations of the Cainozoic 
period, and chiefly developed in the Isle of Wight. They in- 
clude (beginning.wUh the lowest beds) — Firstly, the Limestone, 
a pale yellow limestone, interstratificd with clay or marl, and 
containing siliceous or clierty bands in some cases. The thick- 
ness of the first layer is from 20 to 25 feet. Secondly, the Oyster 

consisting of a few feet in thickness of greenish sands con- 
taining the remains of oysters {Ostraa Veetensis), and of other 
marine molluscs. Thirdly, the Nonfossiliferous mottled clays, 
ahemating with fossil-bearing clays and marls, containing tlie 
lai^U-brnnchialc molluscs Cyrena pulchra* Fourthly, Marls 
psA laminated clays, containing Melania turritissima, 
Aboiw this last series lie the Blackband and Marls, which form 
the lOWeiSl the JLampstead series of beds, this series overlying 
we 9 * *tnita. In the li, B, tlie fossil remains of the extinct 
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mammalia Anoplotheri$m (q. v.) and JMsofAerium {a* V*) 
found, along with other less familiar JossB forms. The B. B. 
themselves rest upon the St HeMs Sands, or uppermost strata of 
the Osborne scries, also developed in the Isle of Wight, and he* 
longing to the Middle Eocene foj^tions, AU the fossils of these 
strata are of estuarine or of fluvtO-marine kind, and indicate the 
formation of these rocks from brackish or estua^e waters. 

Ben, or Beann, the Gaelic word for a mountain-summit, or 
head. Another form is Ceann* It enters into the composition 
of numerous names in the Highlands of Scotland— Ben. 
Nevis, Ben Maedhui, Ben Lomond, &c. The corresponding 
Cymric form is /Vw, seen in Ren-mne, Ren-nih, Pen-rhyn, Pen- 
maen-mawr, &c. In Ireland, according to Dr Joyce {/risA 
Names and Places, 1st ser., pp. 349, 350), B. is not applied to 
high, hills, but to moderate heights ; and its different application 
in Scotland suggests the possil>ility of its being a Pictish as 
well as a Scottish, i.e., Insh word, especially since Dr Skene 
( 7 'be Four Ancient Books of Wales, vol. i. ch. viii. and ix.) has 
shown the likelihood of the Pictish dialect being more allied to 
Gaelic than to Cymric. 

Ben (Hcb. *son,* in composition ‘son of*), forms tlie first 
syllable of many Old Testament proper names, as Benjamin 
(Gen. XXXV. 18). The plural, Beni, is found in several modem 
names, as Beni-IIassan. Among the Arabs, Beni (the sons of 
some one) is the designation of a tribe, just as the clans in the 
Highlands of Scotland are Mac-Donalds, Mac-Duffs, &c. 

Ben, Oil of, a fluid fixed oil obtained from the seeds of the 
horse-radish tree {Monnga pterygospenna), a native of India ami 
Arabia, the seeds of which are called Ben mtfs. It is sometimes 
used by perfumers, painters, and watchmakers. 

Bonar^es, the chief city of a district and division of the same 
name, N.W. Province, British India, on the left bank of the 
Ganges, 421 miles N.W. of Calcutta, and 74 S.E. of Alla- 
liabad. It is the chief scat of Hinduism, the Rome of India, 
extends about 3 miles along the sacred river, and contains 1000 
Hindu temples and over 30 mosques, including the splendid 
one of Aurungzebe. Broad flights of steps or g/iUts descend to 
the river, forming a magiiilicciit termcc, wdiich is used as a 
sort of market'placc. B, is visited by vast numbers of pil- 
grims, ipoimting on special occ.'isions, it is said, to 100, coo. 
'fhe streets arc cveryw^here narrow, and the liouscs generally of 
a mean description. Sacrcfl bulls sind apes move at large, and 
are tended by the priests of Siva. B. (its Sanskrit name is Vara- 
fiast) is a city of gregt antiquity ; according to Hindu tradition, 
indeed, it is coeval with the world. In Sanskrit poetry, where 
it figures as the seat of a half-mythical race of nilers, it is called 
Nasi — ue*, the splendid — and is celebrated as the oldest seat of 
Brahmanic.'il learning. Long subject to the Rajput princes of 
Kanoj, it first fell under Mussulman domination in 1 193, when 
it was conquered by the Ghuride Rut-bed-din. In 1529 it was 
seized by the first Great Mogul, Baber, and on the breaking up 
of the Mogul empire became the possession of the Naw& of 
Oude, whose grandson ceded it to the English in 1775. The 
Sanskrit College of B. was founded in 1 792, and now embraces a 
modem department for literature, history, mathematics, political 
economy, and the English and Persian languages. B. is also a 
rich commercial centre, and is connected by railw'ay with Calcutta, 
Bombay, and the Punjab. It has important manufactures of 
.shawls, indigo, sugar, and cloth of gold and silver, and is the 
principal jewel -market in the whole of Asia. Pop. (1872) 
175,188, including the British cantonments of Secrole (q. v.). 
The district of B. is watered by the Ganges, the Karamnasa, 
the Gumti, and minor rivers, and yields abundance of rice, 
opium, sugar, and indigo. Area, 996 sq. miles ; pop. (1S72) 
794,039, mostly Hindus. B. district has a permanent settlement 
of the land-tax like Lower Bengal. 

Benaven'te, a town of Spain, province of Zamom, 34 ml!«l 
N, of the tovm of Zamora. It is surrounded by a mild' wall, 
and commanded by a half-ruined castle, formerly the scat of the 
Counts of B. It was here that Moore s retreat may he said to 
have commenced ; and the castle was gutted by Souh on his 
retreat from Oporto. Pop. about 2500. 

Benbec'ula, a small island of the Hebrides, lyine between 
N. and S. Uist, and included in the latter porisn, Inverness-' 
shire. It is low, boggy, and sandy, measuring 8 or 9 mil^ 
each way. Pop, (1871) 1563, engaged chiefly in fishing. 
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BenboV^ an English rearradmiral, bom in Shrop- 

shire in 165a Aiier distinguishing himself in the merchant- 
setvice^ James II. gave him a commission, and Willuim III. 
appointed him to an important command, and in a few years 
advanced him to the dignity of rear-admiral. A gallant exploit, 
rendered memorable by the bravery of B. and by the cowardice 
of his officers, an unusual occuirence in the British navy, was his 
last. On the 19th of August 1702, after a chase of sev(^ dap, 
he came up with a French force under Admiral l^u Casse. 1 he 
brunt of the engagement, which lasted four days, fell on B.’s 
ship, his officers refusing to obey his signals. On the morning 
of the 24th bis right leg was shattered by a chain-shot, but he 
continued the engagement till night. He then sailed to Jamaica, 
where he died on the 4th of November. 

Bench, signifies oidinarily the elevated part of a court-room 
in which jutlges sit to administer the law. TIjc term is often 
applied to the judges themselves; thus wc say, *it was the 
opinion of the B* So we spealc of the U. and the bar. 

Bench, Sing's or Queen's. See Courts of Law; 
Court of Judicature, Sutkeme Acts. 

Bench'ers, the ruling bodies of the Inns of Court (q. v.), 
Lincoln's, Inner and Middle 'reninle, and Gray's Inns. They 
arc comlnonly Queen's Counsel or distinguished barristers. 

Bench-mark, a mark of any kind (in the Ordnance Survey 
an arrow) made ujion a stone, a wall, or in any other suitable 
situation, to indicate the position of a station in a survey. 

Bench Warrant is a wairant issued for prompt execution 
by justices sitting on the bench or in session. 

Bencoolen (Dutch Benkochn^ a corniplion of the native 
BangkahulH\ is the name of a J-)utch town 011 the S.W. coast 
of Sumatra, at the mouth of a river of the same name, built on 
piles of bamboo in a swampy and unhealthy district, though the 
town has a fine appearance from the sea, on account of an over- 
hanging mountain called the * y^ngar-l^oaf.’ It carries on a trade 
with the ports on the Bay of Bengal in the produce of tlie dis- 
trict — pc])per, rice, coffee, mai/e, sugar-cane, &c. B. w'as founded 
in 1680 by the English, but ccdc<l to the ihitch in 1824. I'op. 
about 12,000. It is the caj)ital of a residency, with an area of 
9567 sq. miles, and a pop. of 126,000. 

Bend, in heraldry, one of the Honourable Ordinaries (q. v,), 
occupying, if ])lain, a fifth part of the shield in width; a third, 
if charged. It is formed by (wo parallel hines passing diago- 
nally athwart the shield — from the dexter chief to the sinister 
base for the B, dexta-^ or simi>ly the B. ; from Ihe sinister chief 
to the dexter base for the B, sinister. The diminutives of the B. 
are the bendiet, one-half of its breadth ; and the codse, a fourth, 
A cotisc is sometimes borne couped at its extremities, and then 
it is called a ribbon or riband. The fact that a charge is placed 
diagonally on the shield is indicated by the words in B,, />er 
B,, bendy ^ &c. 

Bend, a nautical term denoting one of the many kinds of 
knot by which a rope is fastened to another rope, an anchor, 
cable, sail, &c. ^ 

Pen'demann, Eduard, one of the best laiown of the Dussel- 
dorf school of painters, bom at Berlin, 3d December iSii, studied 
at D^scldorf under Schadow, exhibited his * Ruth and Boa/.,* a 
picture remarkable for grace and natural treatment of details, in 
1830 ; his ‘Captive Jews,* a w'ork still more admired, iu 1832 ; his 
‘ Girls at a Fountain,* and * Jeremiah at the Ruins of Jerusalem* 
—the latter won the gold medal of the Berlin Academy — respec- 
tively in 1833 and 1837. Ap])ointed Profiissor of the Academy 
of Arts at Dresden in 1838, he was coxnmisaioned to decorate tl^e 
palace there with frescoes, and these works are the finest 
efforts of his genius, which is cx(iiiisitely poetical. B. married 
the daughter of Scliadow in 183S. Recently he hns been much 
engaged in painting portraits, that of his uife being a master- 
piece. He was appointed director of the /.cadomy, llusseldorf, 
in i860. 

Bm'der (Turk, a ‘market* or ‘harbour;* the Russian fonn 
k Bmd«ry\ formerly Zeckin, a fortified town in Bessambia, 
Httssia, on the right bank of the Dniester, from its 

month. The origin of the town is unknown, but as early r.s the 




I2th c. the Genoese had an establishment here. The Russians 
stormed it in 2770 ; it was restor^ to the Turks in 1774 ; it was 
again captured by the Russians in 1809 ; and after being once 
more restored to the Turks, it was again taken in i8ix oy the 
Russians, in whose possession it now remains. There is a mixed 
pop. of 22,448, employed in paper-mills, tanneries, iron-smithiei^ 
and a saltpetre-work. After his defeat at Poltava, Charles 
XII. of Sweden resided in the neighbourhood of B. 1709 
to 1712. 

Ben'digo, a county and leading goldfield of Victoria, situated 
between 143" 50' and 144® 40' E. long., and 36" lO* and 46® 55* 
S. lat. Its area is about 1400 sq. miles. See Sandhurst. 

Be'ne' Vagienne (anc. Auj^usta Bagiennorum)t an Italian 
town 18 miles N.E, of Coni, in the province of Cunco, Pied- 
mont. Many interesting remains of antiquity have been found in 
its neighbourhood. Pop. (iS/'i) 6131. 

Ben*edek, Ludwigs von, an Austrian commander, was 
bom at Oedenburg, in Ilungaiy, in 1804. After a training 
at the ;yilitaiy Academy of Ncustadt, he entered the Austrian 
army in 1S22 as a cornet, and in 1843 had attained the rank of 
colonel. He show^ed considerable military ability in quelling an 
insurrection in Galicia; and in the Italian war of 1848-49 still 
more distinguished himself, contributing considerably to the vic- 
tory of Novara. In the war of 1859, B. w'as almost the only 
Austrian commander that showed generalship, his division being 
the last to leave tltu field at Solfcrino. After acting for a time as 
governor of Plungary, he was appointed, with the title of mar- 
shal, to the chief command of the Au*itrian armies in the war 
with I’nissia in 1S66 ; but was utterly beaten at Sadowa, July 3, 
and was superseded by the Archduke Albrecht. 

Bencdett%Viiice]izio, a French diplomatist, was bom at Bas- 
tia, Corsica, April 29,1817. He w as fu si chancellor of the F rench * 
consulate in Alexaiulria; iu 1848 consul at Palermo; on the estab- 
lishment of the empire, secretary to the French embassy at Constan- 
tinople ; and, after the Cunjcan war, director in the office of the 
Minister of Ftjicign Affairs. In 1861 he went as ambassador to Tu- 
rin, and in 1S66 arranged the armistice of Nikolsburg between the 
Austrians and Pi ussiaus, !•’) om this date he remained at Berlin as 
extraordinary ambassador till the outbreak of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war of 1870. During these years he carried on frequent 
conversations (if not negotiations) with Count von Bismarck, 
concerning the rectification of the frontiers of their respective 
countries, in >vhich the subtle Italian v^as completely outwitted by 
the crafty Teuton, who got him to juit upon paper proposals of 
a highly nnscnipulous character. At Ems, in July 1870^ B. de- 
manded of the Priis.sian king, in the name of hi.s master, not only 
the withdrawal of Prince viin Uohenzollern frora his candidature 
for the Spanish throne, but also a promise that this German can- 
<lklaturc would never again be supported. King Wilhelm held 
it beneath his dignity to bind himself for the future. His re- 
fusal led to a declaration of wai' by the Emperor in less than a , 
week, and bcfoie two months had passed France was utterly 
crushed, the Napoleonic dynasty overihrowm, and a republic 
I proclaimed. B. lias written a vindication of his Prussian diplo* 

[ macy, tl/a Mission en Prusse (1S71), which has not added to his 
reputation cither for ability oi honesty, 

Benedi'cite, the song of the Three Children in the fiery fur- 
nace, a Christian hymn as ancient as the 4lh c. It is sung in 
the morning service of the Church of England when the 7 ir 
Deum h not used. 


Ben'edict, one of the gicat saints of the early Church, and 
the founder of the first religious order of Western Christendom, 
wa.. born at Nursia, in Cential Italy, in 4Sa At the age of 
fourteen he was sent to Rome to school, but becoming dis- 
gusted with the dissipation of the place, and the sterile Instruction 
of the ancient schools of literature and jurisprudence, he ran 
away and concealed himself in a cavern at Sublacum (Subioco), 
40 miles from Rome. Here he remained in concealment for 
tliree years, but his hiding-place was at last discovered, and a 
numerous auditory soon came to listen to his prea^ing, and 
his cavern for some time was a place of pilgrimage. Some of 
those who came to hear him placed themselves under his 
guidance, and from 520 to 527, there were formed aliout him 
12 religious families, each composed of 12 monks under a h(;ad 
or abbot, who lived according to rules which they drew up foi 
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tiMinidvei, His popularity, howerer, excited envy, aftd even 
led to plote against his life. In 529 he left Sublacuih, and estab* 
liid&ed nimsclf at Monte Cassino, about 50 miles from Naples. 
^Here he converted a body of paean mountaineers, and turned 
their temple into a monastery* The rtde he prescribed for his 
new society of monks shows that his4iim was to have its mem- 
ber spend their life in prayers, reading, manual labour, and the 
instruction of youth. The lame of his piety soon spread through 
the peninsula, and though the land was then in the throes of the 
great struggle between me Ostrogoths and the generals of Jus- 
tinian, TotH^ King of the Ostrogoths, found time to visit the 
illustrious coenobite. The interview between the Arian monarch 
the Triniterian monk was equally honourable to both. B. 
died in 543. What distinguished the coenobitic life of B. and 
his followers was the beautiful union of labour, religion, and 
learning. They worked in the field and the garden, prayed in 
their cdls, taught the young the rudiments of sacred and profane 
knowle^e, and transcribed works of piety and the masterpieces 
the ancient literature. Before B.’s time the recluses of the 
West had wasted their lives in barren inactivity ; but this rational 
reformer drew up a regida vita (* Rule of IJfe *) which Cven yet 
I excites in many respects the admiration of Christendom, and can 
afill be praised, in the language of Gregory the Great, os tiiscre- 
Hone pracipua^ sermone luculenta, B. , who did for the W cst what 
Antony (q. v.) and Pachomius (q. v. ) had done in an earlier cen- 
tury for Egypt, and Basil (q. v.) for the East, was superior in 
, genius, wisdom, and humanity to any of the three. We may be 
thanldful that his earlier followers spread themselves with the 
spread of &e Latin Church ; for by their labours and tlicir ex- 
amples they eveiywhere gave the victorious barbarians lessons 
of order, economy, instruction, and refinement which powerfully 
^ded to restore the civilisation of Europe. Sec Benedictines. 

Benedict, is also the name of fourteen jjopcs, of whom the 

& seven flourished between the 6th and 10th centuries, and arc 
rically insignificant. Of the remainder, the most notable arc : 
I, B. VllZ., who was bom at Tusculum, of the fixmily of Conti, 
and elected pope in 1012. After being driven from Rome by 
the antipope, Gregory, he was restored by the emperor, Heinrich 
JI., in 1014, wlio coiifinncd the Church in all the rights and 
privileges originally conferred by Charlemagne. Witli the aid 
of, the Pisans, B. took Sardinia from the Saracens, and induced 
lieinrich to march with an army to Italy to oppose the Greeks ; 
}|ic died in 1024, Four letters written by him were published 
‘ at Paris in 1667. — 2. B. IX., a nephew of the preceding, was 
elected in 1033, at the age of ten, and was maintained on the 
throne by the power of the Emperor Konrad for nearly twelve 
years, but at last expelled for licentiousness in 1044. Three 
nionths after, he re-entered Rome, but proving still obnoxious to 
Uie citizens, he sold the papal chair to the antipope, John XX., 
and actually crowned him with his own hands, lie again 5,.cized 
upon the pontifical power, when there w ere three equally unworthy 
.popes alive. From these John Gratianiis purchased the tiara, and 
oecame pope under the name of Gregory VI. At the Synod of 
Sutri, Heinrich III. deposed Gregory for simony, and Clement II. 
was elected. After his death in 1047, B. IX. was again elected, 
but was finally disjilaced in 1049, when he retired to a convent, 
where he is said to have lived an exemplary life till his death, 
the date of which is not known. — 3. IB. jUL, a native of 
Saverdun, in tlie county, of Foix, was elected pope at Avignon, 
13th December 1334, and held the office for eight years, 'i’hough 
living away from the capital of Christendom, B. was a strenuous 
reformer of ecclesiastical abuses. He compelled the clergy who 
had the cure of souls to reside in their parishes, prosecuted 
simoniacs, reformed religious orders, sought out and encouraged 
good priests, and set his face against nepotism. lie Ipvcd the 
society of scholars, and his theological works attest his knowledge 
and his eloquence. B. died 25th April 1342. — 4. B, XIIZ. 
belonged to the Orsiai family. He was elected in 1724, and was 
a man of great simplicity of life and of high morality. He de- 
claxed the bull Unigefiitus a rule of faitli, but better deserves 
remembrance for his apostolic viitues. 1 lis heart was in hospita^ 
and prisons, among the poor, the wretched, and the lowly. His 
noble ambition was that Rome sliould be de facto as well as de 
the capital of the Christian world. A laffee number of 
vr names wa$ added to the calendar of saints during lus pontificate. 
.The political sagacity of B. was not equal to his virtues, and he 
idlovim his confidence to be abused by Cardinal Coscia. — 5. B. 


XXV.i the son of Mf^Uo Lambertmi* a BcSaan senator of 
distinguished fiunily, was bom. at Bologna» 51st Mtoch 1675, 
studied first theology,, then canon and civil law; B. was miait 
bi^op of Ancona (1697), cardinal (i^S), archlb^op of Bohyna 
(1731), and pope (1740). He took for his first minister 
dinal Valenti, and otherwise displayed a remarkable know* 
ledge of men. Strangers visiting Rome were trcsited wiUi the 
sincerest kindness ; and Horace Walpole was so impressed with 
this, that he wrote a splendid eulogium of him. B. died 3d May 
1758. The best edition of his works are riiose published, a^ 
Rome, in 12 vols. 1747-51 ; and at Venice, in 16 vols. in 1777. 
See Fabroni’s Pitta de Benedetto X/F,, and Fie du Pape BenoU 
XIF, (Par. 1775, and again 1783). 

Benedict Biscop, an English saint and churchman, who 
in the 7lh c. worked with quiet energy for the ecclesiastical . 
supremacy of Rome as against Iona. Bom in 628 of noble 
fi^ily (according to Bede, who was his pupil, and has written 
his life), he was till the age of twenty-five a courtier of Oswin, 
king of Southern Northumbria. Then, in company with Wil- 
frith of York, he went to Rome, where he remained as a student 
for ten years. In 665 he became a monk at Lerins in Provence, 
and in 668 returned to England with 'ITieodore of Tarsus, Arch- 
bishop-clcct of Canterbury, to whom in a supreme degree the 
Church in England owed its advance from a missionary agency 
to an organisation for religious and literary culture, B. was 
chosen abbot of the monastery of St Augustine in Canterbury, 
and his life is simply one strenuous effort to introduce into Eng- 
land the graceful pomps and intellectual treasures of Roman 
Christendom. In all, he paid five visits to Italy, bringing back 
on each occasion a multitude of books, pictures, relics, palls, i^c. 
He built the noble monastery at the mouth of the Wear, in his 
native Northumbria, and nilcd it for years along with Ceolfrith 
and other coadjutors. Here Bede received his early education, 
and amassed those stores of learning which have made his name 
‘ venerable * to aJl succeeding ages. We may also ascribe to B. 
the introduction of the Roman choral service into England, for 
it was he that brought over Abbot J ohn, archchantcr of St 
Peter’s, Rome, to teach first in the monastery at Wearmouth, 
and afterwards in other parts of the island, * the order and man- 
ner of singing and reading aloud, and committing to writing all 
that was requisite throughout tlie whole course of the year for 
the cel Nation of festivals * {Hist, Eccl, Gent, AngU^ lib. iv. c. 
xviii.) B. died I2lh January 690. See Bede’s History of the 
Abbots of Wearmouth, 

Benedic'tines am monks who follow the rule {regula vita) of 
St Benedict, although that nile, as drawn up for his monastery at 
Monte Cassino in 529, lias been greatly departed from, not with- 
standing that he was the first to make monastic vows irrevocable, 
and a rule pemianently binding. 'I'he order spread far and wide, 
probably owing to the rule being better adapted to Europeans than 
the Eastern asceticism which had previously prevailed. Besides 
their social worship and private meditations, seven liours of each 
day were devoted ti> labour, such as agriculture, gardening, and 
various mechanical tmdes. Hence, wherever they settled, they 
were of great advantage in cultivating and civilising the country. 
Further, tlieir rule required them to read a portion of each day, 
and to provide for this, part of their labour was transcribing 
MSS.; by which means many of the most valuable literary 
remains of antiquity, both religious and secular, were preserved 
Their learning, reputation for sanctity, and especially their edu* 
cation of the sons of many noble and even royal houses who 
were entrusted to their care, all brought wealth and power to 
the order. But after wealth came luxury, idleness, and vice; 
they became involved in civil and political affairs and the cabals 
of courts, especially in trying to advance the power of the popes; 
Among the branches of the order were the congregation 
! Clugny, founded about 927 ; of the Cistercians, j of Monte 
Cassino, 1408 ; St Vonne, 1600 ; and St Maur, 1^9. In 1354 
I the B. had 37,ooo(?) monasteries ; in the 15th c., I5;i07, of 
I which 5000 only were left after the Refonhation ; at the present 
time there are about 800. The B. were also called the * Black 
Monks,* from their dress, a black gown and hood. See Annak^ . 
Ordinis BancH Bmedieti; the Acta Sanctorum (q. v.) » Reyner’jfi 
Apostolatus Benediciinorum in A ngHa (Douai, 1626) ; the Bnl* ' 
larium Cassinense (Ven. 1650) ; Tarsin’s Ilistoire de la Cmgrik 
ration de St Maur (Par. 1770) ; Croniea de la Order de Sasi Beniio , 
(Salamanca, 1609-15, 7 vols.); Regula SancH BenedkH et Ckp* 
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Btmard {Bwt, |$$p^7) ; and the Chordi HistorieB of Mosheim 
and Noasder. 

.Sextediet, Sir Jtilitia^ a muucal composer^ was bom at 
Snittgaiti 24th December 1804, and studied music under 
Kummd at Weimar, and Weber at Dresden. He has been 
raideiLt in London since 1836, where he is a popular pianoforte ^ 
teacher and conductor. In 1871 he received the honour of | 
knighthood. B^’s most important compoations are his oratorio 
of St PtUr, written for the Birmingham Musical Festival (1S70), 
the opera of the Ltfy of Killamey (1862), and a recently produced 
symphony in G minor. As conductor of the * Monday Popular 
Concerts,' he has done much to elevate musical taste, and bring 
the finest chamber-music within reach of the people. 

Benedic'tioxi (Lat. benedicere^ to speak well oO, an invoca- 
tion of the blessing of God on persons or things. The ceremony 
dates from earliest times, and the blessing of their children 
by the patriarchs before their death, and of the people by the 
high-pnest, are recorded respectively in Genesis and Numbers. 
B^ore parting with his disciples at Bethany, Christ blessed them 
with uplifted hands ; in the Roman Catholic Church the bishop 
and the priest both bless the people, though each uses a diiTercnt 
formula ; and the blessing of the city and the world i^urbi et orbi) 
^ the pope on ^ster Sunday is a most impressive spectacle. 
The B. is conferred by the bishoj) at the coronation of kings and 
<meens, the confirmation of the dignitaries of the Church, and 
the consecration of churches, altars, &c., while the priest may 
pronounce it on church bells, priestly garments, churchyards, &c. 
ITie grace before meal is a continuation of tlie i)ld B. of the table 
imd the viands.^ 'Hiere are two benedictions in the English 
liturgy 5 tlie service of the Scotch Church has only one, 

Bene^cTus, a portion of the musical service at mass in the 
Roman Catholic Church. The music, with a translation of the 
words into English, has been introduced into the morning service 
of tlie Anglican Church. 

Ben'efice. In the Church of England, vicarages, rectories, 
and other ]mrochial charges are so called. Ecclesiastical digni- 
ties and offices — as caiionrics, deaneries, ifec. —are called cathedral 
preferments. 

Qualifications for holding a B. in the Church of England are — 
holy orders, presentation by patron, institution by bishop, induction, 
which proceeds on a mandate by the bishop the archdeacon. The 
Act 23 and 24 Viet., cap. 142, makes improved jirovision for the 
union of benefices. Contiguous benefices n ay be united without 
regard to aggregate popuktion or yearly value. Act 26 and 27 
Viet, cap. 120, makes saleable the advowson of certain benefices 
in the gift of the Lord Cliancellor, the proceeds to be applied to 
improve other small livings in his gift. See Pluralities. 

Beaefl'dary, in England, means the holder of a benefice. 
In Scotch law, 13 , means one liaving an interest in real or per- 
sonal estate under a trust or will. The analogous term in the 
law of England is Cestui qtie trust (q. v.). See Trust, 
Trustee. 

Beneli'oiuiii bventarii, in Scotch law, was a privilege 
of an heir of heritage (real estate), who was doubtful if his 
inheritance was worth his predecessor’s debts, for which it was 
liable, and for which he, the heir, became personally liable unless 
he protected himself by taking the B. I. Under it, he was 
allowed a. year to frame and lodge an inventory of ‘ all lands, 
houses, ana annual rents,’ &c., to the value of wliidi his liability 
I>ecame limited. But the j)rivilege is now of little value, as a 
decree of special and general service now makes the heir hable 
only to the value of the heritage which comes to him. 

Ben'ofrt or Friendly Sociotiee. Societies are so called 
which are formed for the common good of tiic members, by each 
paying a stated^ sum periodically, while able to work, and re- 
ceiving a periodical sum during sickness ; and, in the event of a 
membex^s death, his funeral expenses are usually paid by the 
s^ety, and sometimes a pension,, after a certain age, is pro- 
vided* There are, however, B. S. having great variety of 
scope. Some ■ are establish^ to facilitate the purchase of 
louses. As friese are institutions of special and growing impor- 
waee, treat of them separately* See Building Societies. 


Here we shall only treat of those whose scope b aS' indicated 
above, or similar to that The principle of which a B. S. tries to 
avail itself b that of the ascertainable certainty of the operation 
of the law of probability, when that operation con he noted 
over a sufficiently extensive' field. See Fkobabiuty, Laws 
OP. Thus, as applicable to their purpose, while continuance 
of health and age at death are to an huBvidual most uncer- 
tain, these events will occur we know in a multitude with ' 
nearly perfect regularity. But, unluckily, in the earlier dajrs of 
B. S., there was no sufficient basis of observation and calculation 
on which to conduct their operations. To obtain sufficient 
statistics,^ and to work these statistics to bring out sound 
results with respect to sickness in different classes nnd at different, 
ages, was a work of difficulty, rerjuiring much time and science v 
for its successful performance. T’he earlier societies, therefore, 
generally miscarried. One of llieir chief errors was not anffi- 
ciently taking into account-^r wholly leaving out of account'** 
the fact that liability to sickness, after a certain age, increases 
with increasing years. Another impuiTant element, with respect 
to which, until recent times, there were no trustworthy data, was 
the infifience of occupation on health, and the effect of exposure 
to weather, as combined witli hard and light labour. See ViTAli' 
Statistics, llicse important points have been ably investigated 
into and treated of by Mr A. G. Finlaison, in his Peport on F* , 
*V., with tables and returns, printed by order of the House of 
Commons, 16th August 1S53; by Mr Neison, in his work on. 
Vital Statistics (Lond. 1853), and by Mr H. Katcliffe, in hb' 
Observation of Rate of Mortality and Sickness existing among 
F, S,^ Manchester 1S50. 

By direction of Government, tables have been prepared' -Tby . 
Mr John Fit^ld Pratt, late Registrar of F. S. in Encana, 
and by Dr Farr, actuary of the Registrar-General of England. 
So far, therefore, we may now consider that B. S. have trust- 
worthy ground on which to conduct their business. The Legislature 
I also has strenuously endeavoured (see next article) to promote 
I the well-being of these societies ; yet it is to be feared, so greabare 
the difficulties involved in their successful constitution, that there 
are still great numbers in England either already insolvent or on I 
the way to insolvency. The inefficiency of state control to pre- ! 
vent this unfortunate condition is pointed out by Mr Pratt in fiis 
report, where he says, that though the legality of the rules of the 
B. S. has been duly proved, ‘ it does not follow as a necessary 
consequence that the constitution of the society is based on good “ 
principles, or that the latcs of payment are sufficient in amouttt,. 
to guarantee the promised benefits and allowances.’ 

Benefit or Friendly Societies, Laws regarding:. Acts 

of Parliament respecting these societies were consolidated and 
amended by iS and 19 Viet., c. 63. 'iiy that Act all previous 
.statutes are repealed, with some reservation respecting societies 
institiitcfl under any of them. Three registr irs are appointed, 
one for England ami one for Ireland (both to be barristers), and 
one (to be an mlvocale) for Scotland, all to be of not less than 
seven years’ standing. The objects for which such societies may 
be established are set forth. These are mainly to ensure a 
limited sum to be paid to a member on the birth of a child, or, 
to the family of a niem])cr on liis death, and for the relief of 
those dcixjndcnt on a member during his incapacity for work. 

The funds of the society arc to be invested according to the 
decision of the majority, in the savings banks, the public funds, 
wdlh the Commissioners of the National Debt, or in such other 
securities as the majority shall direct, but not in land nor in,, 
houses (except for the purpose of holding their meetings), nor in. 
personal securities. 

Members are not allowed to belong to more than one such ' 
society. No member is to contract for an annuity exceeding 
/^30, or for a sum payable on death or on any other contingei^ 
exceeding £200, No money is to be paid on an insurance on 
the death of a child under ten years of age for funeral expenses 
without a cerlificate, signed by a qualified medical practitioner, 
stating the probable cause of death. Provision is made against 
a trustee or officer paying any sum for funeral expenses above 
£(j for a child under five years, or £10 for a child between five 
and ten years. Where the rules of any B. S. direct disputes to 
be referred to justices, any justice in the neighbourhood of the 
society’s place of business may act. In the event of a dissolution 
of a society, division of the funds may be referred to the registrar, 
wlmse award is final. 
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Ill Engrland a secretaiy of state, and in Scotland the Lord 
Advocate, may authorise the formation of a B. S. under the Act 
for any suitable purpose, with the restriction above stated as to 
the amount of annuity or insurance to be contracted for. 

Benefit of Olergy. This term is of very freouent occurrence 
in old expositions of criminal laws. The Privilegium Clericale, 
as it is called, shows the extraordinary influence and power of 
the cle^ during the dark ages. Places consecrated to religious 
solemnities were held as sanctuaries, in which no criminal could 
be arrested. The clergy were not amenable to tlie criminal juris- 
diction of a secular judge. l"he first of these immunities was 
abolished by 21 James I., c. 22. The second came down to our 
own time, not having been alx)lished till the passing of the Act 
7 and 8 George IV., c. 28. Originally B. of C, was only ac- 
corded to those in lioly orders, but subsequently the privilege was 
extended to every one who could read. When any one convicted 
of a felony, therefore, was about to receive sentence, a book was 
nut into his liand, and if he couhl read he was branded on the 
hand and discharged ; if he could not read, lie was punished 
according to his crime. In the reign of Anne the reauing test 
was alxilisbed; and by the Act of George IV., above cited, 13. 
of C. was done away with. Now every British sulqect, peer or 
commoner, layman or cleigyman, is amenable to the same crimi- 
nal procedure. The privilege of B. of C. never existed in the 
law of ScotlamL An interesting historical account of its origin 
will be found in Blackstone, b. iv. c. 28. 

Ben'eke, Friedricli Eduard, a German philosopher, bom 
at Berlin, 17th February 179S. After studying at Ilallc and 
Berlin, he commenced to lecture on philosopliy in the University 
of Berlin, but had to discontinue from the ojiposition of his views 
to those of Hegel. After Hegel’s death in 1S32, B. was ap- 
pointed extraordinary professor. In March 1854, lie committed 
suicide in the canal at Charlotlenhurg, but his body was not found 
till June i 856< Ilis philosophy, founded on consciousness, and 
his method, the Deductive or Baconian, arc allied to the British 
school of thought. B.’s Ijcinbuch <fer /'sycholi\(*ie a/s Natur* 
wissenscha/t (2 vols. 1825-27), Svs/rm 't/vr (2 vols. 

1842), Erziehuu^s- und Untcrnchtslchre (18*12), and 
tischi Psycholope (2 vols. 1S50}, are among liis most irnpoitant 
works. 

Beneven'to, the cajiital of a province of the same name, 
S, Italy, near the confluence of the Calore and Sabato, 32 miles 
N.E. of Naples, was one of the chief cities of Samnium, but 
came into the possession of the Komans about 274 and 
was an important cilv under the cnijurc. In 571 a. 1). the 
Lombards conquered B., and made it ca])ital of a duchy em- 
bracing their entire southcni possessions. The Nornmns took 
it in 1053 and bestowed it on tlic Pope, under whose direct 
dominion it came on the death t)f the feudatory ' prince in 
1077*^ In 1806 it was taken by the French, and became a 
pr&icipality under Talleyrand, created I'rince of B. by Najjo- 
ieon; but in 1815 it was rcsiored to the Pope, whose it re- 
mained till 1S66, when it was annexed to tlie king<loiaof Italy. 
It gives name to an archbishopric (founded in qooj, and lia.s 8 
churches and 19 cloisters. Jt carries on a considerable trade in 
com, and has some manufactures of gold and silver ware, leather, 
and ppchment. But it is chiefly memorable for its relics of 
antiquity. Not only does it occupy the site, but in one .«;ensc it 
may even be said to be* the ancient B, Almost cvciy house is 
built out of the remains of Roman altars, monuments, columns, 
beams, &c. ^ Perhaps the most splendid relic of the past is the 
Arch of Trajan (114 wdiich still sei-vcs as a gateway for the 
city, and bears the name of the Por/a aurea, Tlie inscription is 
still legible, and there are representations in b.as-relief of scenes 
in the life of the emperor, and of the classic divinities. Pop. 
(1871)20,133. 

^ Beno violence. A’ kind of forced loan exacted by some of the 
kings of England from the peoi)lc, was so called. The levying 
of a B. in the reign of Charles 1. occasioned much excitement in 
tbe nation, .-ukI the Petition of Right (see Right, Petition of) 
demanded that no tax shall be leviable in England without con- 
jcMt of Parliament. This -was already a right of tlia«i]ation under 
Magna Charta. It w-ts further established by act of the Legisla- 
taco in the reign of William and Mary, and the crown has not 
siniGie called Uie right in question. To levy a lax is now exclu- 
35 ? • 


stvely the privflege of tbo House of Commons. See under 

Parliament, Supplies. , , 

BenTey, Theodor, one of theablest philolqghts of Germanv, 
was bom at Norten, 28th January 1&9. He attended tha 
gymnasium of Gbttingen from 1816 to 1824, studied dasdcal 
philology first at the university of the same city under the 
direction of Ottfried Mliller and Dissen, aud afterwards at 
Munich under Ast and Thiersch. From 1830 to 1834 
devoted himself at Frankfurt and Heidelberg to Sanskrit.^ In 
the latter of these years he was appointed a professor at GSttin- 
gen, where he has since remained. Excellent as are his U^er 
die MonaUnamen eintger alien V'dlker (BcrL 1836), GHkhisekes 
Wurzellexikon (2 voLs. Bcrl, 1839-42), UOer das Verhdltniss der 
^gypt Sprache zum Semit. Sprachstamm (licips. 1844), what ^ 
has given him celebrity in the learned circles of Europe is his " 
profound series of works on the Sanskrit language and literature i 
e.g.^ hi.s edition of the Hymns of the Satnaveda (with translation 
and glossary, Lcips. 1848) ; the Vollstdndige Grammatik der 
Sanskriisprache (T*eips. 1852); a Chrestomathie (with glossary, ■ 
Leips. 1853-54) ; ^Knrze Crapimatik der Sanskriisprache 
*^55); ^ Praciical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language {yn Eng. 
Bcrl. 1863; 2d ed. 1869); a t r. in si at ion of the Pantsekatantra 
(2 vols. I.eips. 1S59), the original of the ‘Seven Wise Masters,’ 
famous during the middle ages in Western Europe ; a Sanskrit* 
English Dictionary (1866); and a Geschichie der Sprachwissen^ 
(Berl, 1869). • 

Bengal, Bay of, a portion rif the Indian Ocean from Ceylon 
and Sumatra to the mouth of the Ganges. It receives several 
large rivers : the Saliien and Irrawatly on the E., the Bralima- 
putra and (hinges on tlie N., tlie Mahunady, ll:e Godavari, the 
Krishna, and the Kaveri on the W. The purls of any historical 
imiiortancc o(xur chiefly on the E. coast, such as Aracan, Negrais, 
Syriam, Martaban, I'avoy River, and KingV Island. But since 
tlie cornpicst of Pegu in 1852 gave the British the entire coast- 
line, the growing coasting trade has called into existence now 
ports, such as Mouliinnn (f[. v. ), Rangoon (cj. v.), and Akyab (q. v.), 
on the E. of Biirinan side, (fliittagong (q. v.) on the N.E., Mo- 
rdlgunj and Tort Canning on the N.W., and on the* W. a whole 
.scries of roadsteads and harbomii ojiened up by the British India 
Steam Navigation Company, which carries on a rich coasting 
traflic *ght round the bay .and the whole; j)eFiiiisu]a of India, to 
the head of the I^ersian Gulf, Aden, ami Zanzibar. 'Jhc Nicobar 
and Audaiuan Islands lie in liic S. part of the B. of B. 

Bengal Presidency formerly denoted the whole of India 
N. of the Vindliya range, or of Biitish India, except the Bombay 
and Madras presidenci<’s. But, in fact, the teim ‘ presidency ' h.as 
ceased to ha«‘vj any save a historical or military meaning, India 
being ik>\v divided into 11 ])rovinces. The only remaining trace 
of the three old presidencies is to be seen in the ‘Bengal,* 
‘Bombay,’ and ‘Madras* armies, each of which is under a 
comraaiuler-in-chief of Us own. 

In 17O5 the soubah of B., Beliar, and part of Oriss.T, was 
ceded by the Great Mogul to the E. India Company, and shortly 
thereafter the ITesidcncy of Calcutta, which had been separated 
from that of Madras in 1707, was merged along with the above 
territories in the B. Presidency, the ruler of which was raised by 
Act of Parliament in 1773 to the rank of Governor-General of 
the Company’s dominions. Many years of active annexation 
stretched the tioundarics of B. from the Indus to the Irrawaddy, 
and from the Himalayas to the Deccan, but from 1854 to 180I 
this vast territory was gradually divided into (i) the so-called 
N.W. Province; (2) the province of B. as it now exists; (3) 
the lieutenant-governorship of the Punjab ; (4) the chief-corn- 
missioiiership of Oude ; and (5) that of British Burmah. 

Bengal, the largest and wealthiest province of British India, 
is bounded N. by Nepatil, Sikkim, and Bhotan ; E. by Assam ; 
S. by tlie Bay of B. ; S. W. by Gondwana or Central Provinces ; 
and W. by the N.W. Province. Area (including Assam), 
248,231 sq. miles; jiop. (1872) 66,856*859, of whom 19,822, 
exclusive of the Jinny, are British-bom — ^a greater proportion 
than in any other part of India. Till 1874, B. comprised the 
divisions of Lower Bengal, Bchar, Orissa, Chota, Nagpore* and 
Assam, with the adjacent liiJIs ; but in the February of that 
ypax Assam (with Cachar and Sylhet) were taken from the B. 
lieutenant-goveinorship to form the new chief-commissibnershSp 
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Assan^ its Bummer, and Gowhattylbr its 

ididiiiBtiakS^ centra, some two-thirds of the inhabitants of B« 
are ttp$bdtiiiista» The coimtnr, which is extremely flat through- 
out S intersected by a muUituae of streams, and is partly covered 
W dense forest and impenetrable jungle. Chltf among the 
r&ers aio the Brahmaputra and Gatiges, which unite about loo 

g les iipm the sea, the former augmenting the volume of the lat- 
, which has already been diverted into a multitude of streams 
‘ to form the most wonderful delta in the world. In this bewil> 
dering network of riven, the most important for navigation are 
the Hooghly of Calcutta, formed of the BhagarutU, the Jel- 
linghi, and the Sunderbuns or Sunderbans Passage. The level 
surlacO of the delta is in mat part inundated during the rainy 
months (July and August), sometimes the districts flooded hav- 
ing an area of loo nules. Great destruction is also caused by 
' the streams when swollen changing their courses; but these 
dangers have been partially mitigated by the construction of 
, dams and embankments of 2100 miles in extent Above the 
delta the two great rivers have many tributaries ; and so com- 
pletefls the intercommunication of B., that almost no spot is 20 
miles removed from a navigable stream. Some 30,000 boat- 
men are employed on the Lower Gangc.s alone. B. has an 
equable climate, the mean temperature at Calcutta for May 
1571 being 84-2®; for July, 83*2*’; for December, 69'8*; and 
tlie annum rainfall varying from 50 to 85 inches. Over tin* 
maritime tracts of B. the monsoons prevail. 'Flie soil is richly 
alluvial, producing abundance of rice, various other grains, jute 
and rhea fibres, hemp, opium, indigo, silk, sugar, cotton, tobacco, 
coffee, tea, and the quinine-yielding chinclionx An immense 
of iron and coal is said to exist. I'licre are various n’an'j/ac. ' ; 1 
of whidh perhaps cotton is the most important. Sai‘ . • < J f 1 > ^ c j 
manufactured in great quantities, but the irKhuw.; . h.-'u- | 
doned by the Government in 1863, sincf. •\»cr It . nrr..?y j 
Ceased. In 1S72-73 the salt imported, cb'cti; fiwin 
France, Madras, Loiubay, and the Pt rsian CVtslf, was 247,78 ^ 
tons, yielding ;f2,66o,3do of duty. Calcutta is the capital of B. 
P., as it is the metropolL of all India; ami among other cities 
of importance are Scramjiore, Moorahed Ahad, Dacca, Burdwi'.u, 
Punieah, Hooghl), hlidnuporo, Bancorah, koid Dcihamport 
The great public works ot fS. aio the Orissa Canal (q. v.land 
Uie East Indian and I*'.ast B. Kailway. ' j I'irtccn colleges (ten 
government institutioiLS and five private u .leges aided) ailiilaievl 
to the university, tlie chief of wdiich arc those of Calcutta, 
Hooghly, Dacca; Kislinagtmr, Jicrhainporc, and i’atua. In 1873 
they were attended by 1163 ' n dents. B. was conquered from 
the IMoorshedabad viceroy of the Great Migul by the E. India 
Company (1757) in a single curtle gained against mimcnscly 
superior numbers, and was fo. 1 lady c« ded in 1765. Although 
prodigally fertile, B. is exposed U tu > ccasional failure of crops, 
and is therefore liable to such of lamine as happened 

in 1873. See Sir Geoige Carapbeu'* f/w Administratian 

of B, {011871-72; Annals of Intrl-r, . for 1872- 
73, edited by Dr George Si.tdV (^cre.npore, 1S74); Moral 
and Material Process and 'nJ Aim of India during 
an ojB&cial report, by Clement K. Markham (Lond. 1874); Be- 
scripUve Ethnology 0) i?., by Col. E. 1 \ Dalton (Cal. 1874); Dr. 
Hunter's in B. (i8'/5),and6’/d/,.<4r( .<7//y.(20vols, 1877). | 
Bengal Hemp, the fibre of Crotalaria juuc^a^ calDd also I 
Sunn, Sun, Shunum, Taug, &c., used in Bombay and M.^idra-s ! 
along with jute for making gunner bags. JubbhuipoT hemp is 
obtanied from C. tenuifolia^ a variety probably rd c. .i area 

Bengali, the name given both to the naiiv«; ^*ro- 

per (q. v.) and to the language which they use. '1 he 1<*» ^’ler are 
a mixture of the old indigenous Hindus and of the descandaius 
of those Mohammedan conquerors who held the land lor 300 
years. The B. tongue is a descendant of the ancient Sanskrit, 
and is allied to Hindi, but is mixed with Arabic and Pei*sian 
wprds traceable to the Mohammedan conquest. It is spoken by 
30,000,000 of people, and has been used for literary purposes 
sinoe the l6tb c. B. literature, however, for the most part con- 
sists of translations from the ancient Sanskrit. Sec Ivong's I 
Ikseriptive Catalogue of B. Works (1855). The best grammars, are 
those of Haughton (>821) and Yatos (1847); the best lexicons 
those of Haughton (1841) and Gordon (i337). See India, Lan- 
guages OF. 

Bsoigal Xino, or Butea Giun, an astringent substance 
phtftined from Butea frondosa, and resembling Kino (q. v.) in 


its properties. In India it is used in tanning, in diaiihoea and 
similar diseases, &c. 


Sidra, on a sandhill which is separated from the mainland by a 
salt strand. 'Phe town lias a dreary look from the sea^ which is 
slowly eating away the barren soil At the extremity of the, 
tongue of land stands the castle of the governor, a lam ruinous 
building. The only notable building in B. is a Franciscan 
monastery recently erected. The harl^ur of B. is fast filling up 
with sand, and can only be entered by small ships. The bamrs 
are still tolerably well provided, though the trade of B. has ■ 
almost vanished since caravans have ceased to come from the 
S. The people are engaged in agriculture, and export some 
com and cattle to Malta. England, France, and Italy have still 
consuls here. Pop. about 7000. 

Beng'el, Johann Albrecht, a German theologian^ bom at 
Winnenden, in Wiiitemberg, 24th June 1687. studied at ' 
Tiibingen from 1703 to 1707; in the latter year he became . 
curate df Metzingen, and in 1708 thcologicsd tutor In his college. 

In 1713 he was appointed teacher at Denkendorf ; provost at ' 
Herbrechtingen (1741); consistorial councillor and prelate at 
Alpirsbach, Wurtemberg, where he died, 2d Decernwr 1752. 

Ik ’s fame rests mainly on his recension of tlie Greek text of the 
New Testament, wliich paved the way for the labours of later 
editors. Wesley’s Aotes on the New Testament are for the most. 

] >rTt abridgeti fi om 7 nomon A'ozd Testamenti of B. (Tiib. 1 742). 
Tlx:. • i'<p)hetic studioi /dd^te O^enf/ururtg St ybhannis {SiiVL\ftg. 

J ^-46, Item! 1857). and his Ordo Tem/tonim a Princi^ per 
j :'e 'dodos CEcofwmia Divina (Tiib. 1 741, Sluttg. 1753), oelong 
I to That unfortunate department of religious literature the cultiva- 
1 tion of which, in the long-run, is damaging both to the intellect 
and reputation of a scholar. See Burk, B, *s Lehen und Werken 
tStullg. 1831), and Bd s I .iterarischer Brtefwcchsel (Stuttg. 1836). 

Bezig^uela, a countrv of Lower Guinea, Western Africa, 
extendi m; from Cape ^ro on the S. to the river Coanza on • 
the V *< is bil'v, v,.<i watered, rich in minerals, and abound- 

;;;; >i the trojucal and sub-tropical plants and animals 

I wvnii* Diet willi alortg the W. coast of Africa. The climate 

is \ Lnheallhy cn the coast, but healtliier in the interior. 
The tains belong to the Congo race, and use the Bunda 

laiiguagj'. They are mostly fetish worshippers of a low order \ 
but p^’ri.apf: the slave-trade, still carried on by the Portuguese, 
who ' die nouxinal nnosters of the country, has hindered their 
progic.,^ — Hie lapitiil, San Felipe de B., is situated on 
the coast, rear the mouth of the Catumbella, in a beautiful but 
unhealf j vale, and has a pop. of 1500, of which three-fourths 
are free blacks, mostly converted to Catholicism, though still 
practising many heathen rites. The harbour is good, but not 
much frequented ; and so utterly dull and lifeless is the place, 
that the Portuguese themselves call it ‘Hell.’ See Jams, 
Portug* Besitzungen in Sudwesta/rika (Hamb. 1845). 

Bo"ni, a river of Bolivia, S. America, 645 miles long, flowing 
through the provinces of Moxos and B., and forming witli tlic 
Mamore the Madeira, one of the largest tributaries of the Amazon. 

Benlcarlo, a seaport town in the province of Castellon, 
Spain, on the Mediterranean, about 85 miles N.E. of Valencia by 
rail. It cairics on a considerable export trade in full-bodied wines, 
wliich are mixed with claret and other French wines. Pop. Co6o. 

Be'ni Hass 'an, a village in Upper F.gypt, situated on the 
right bank of the Nile, is cbiefly noted for the fine mttos and 
catacombs in its neighbourhood, which wei-e probably intended 
as sepulchres by the principal families of the ancient Heimo- 
p« >lis, which stood on the other side of the river. The number 
of grottos is a>>out thirty, cut out of the calcareous rock Of the 
district. On the walls arc to be seen many interesting hiero- 
glyphics and painlingo. 

Beni-Is'rael (* sons of Israel ’), a remarkable race Inhabiting 
the island of Bombay and adjoining coast, and numbering about 
Sooo or 10,000. In appearance they are a little fairer than the 
other natives of India of the same rank, and their physiognomy 
indicates a union of Jewish and Arabic blood. 'Hiey are all cir- 
cumcised,^ and receive the whole of the Old Testament Sciipturpi 
as of divine authority. They have been settled in India for 
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nuuiy oe^tunes, and probably came tbitber from Arabia. See 
Dr Wilson, in Indian AfUiquary for November 1874. 

Benixi^ a kingdom of Up^ Guinea, Africa, bounded £. and 
N. by the Niger, S. by the Bight of B., and W. by Dahomey 
and Yariba. The coast is low and level, but the land rises 
gradually to the Kong Mountains. B. is watered by numerous 
streams, and by some of the branches of the Niger. It is very 
fertile, and densely ponulated. Palm oil, salt, jasper, slaves, 
skins, &C., are exported in considerable quantities. The lan- 
guage of B. belongs to the many-membered family of languages 
spoken by the B. peoples or the negro tribes in and about the delta 
of the Niger, as far W. as Dahomey, and as far £. as Bonny. 
The capital, B., on the river B., a branch of the Niger, has a 
population of 15,000, and has still an active trade, though the 
abolition of slavery has diminished its prosperity. 

Benin, Bight of, part of the Gulf of Guinea, on the W. 
coast of Africa, extending from Cape Formosa on the E. to Cape 
St Paul on the W., a distance of 370 miles. The shore is low, 
marshy, sandy, and intersected by numerous rivers, ifalm oil 
and ivoiy are the chief articles of trade. 

Beni-Souef', the chief town of a province of the same name 
in Central Egypt, and one of the principal places of trade in the 
country, on the left bank of the Nile, about 70 miles S. of Cairo, 
lies in a fertile region, and is the centre of business for the Fayilm 
valley. It has cotton -mills and alabaster quarries. In the 
neign^urhood a fair is held in spring, in honour of the saint 
Shilkaui, which has greatly increased in popularity of late years, 
and now attracts large crowds. Mounds of rubbish, but no dis- 
tinct ruins of an older town, are found all about the place. Pop. 
about 600a 

Benitler (Fr. Idnir, to bless), or Benatu'ra, the vessel in 
which holy water is held in Roman Catholic churches. It is 
either movable, for use in processions, or fixed near the door, 
couvenient for the people to dip their fingers in as they enter 
or leave the church. 

Bea'jamin (Heb. *son of the right hand,* — ?>., * of good for- 
tune*) was the youngest of Jacob’s sons (Gen. xxxv. iS), and the 
heai:l of one of the tribes of Israel. When Jacob went down 
to Egypt the family of B. consisted of ten sons ; at tlie first 
census m the wilderness the tribe numbered 35,400 men fit to 
bear arms ; and at the second, 45,600. The territoiy of the tribe 
lay between Ephraim and Judah. Along with the latter tribe it 
formed the kingdom of Judali. 

Ben'jaxiiiii of Tudela, a Spanish Jew who lived in the 12th 
c« If the title of his itinerary, which he wrote in Hebrew, could 
be believed, he travelled (1159-73) tlirough Europe, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, the Indies, Ethiopia, and Egypt, His citation of 
onthoritiM and geographical errors show, however, that a great 
deal of his materials must have been gathered from hearsay, if 
he ever travelled at all. B.*s work has been often printed, and 
tnmslated into Latin, English, Dutch, and Fi’ench. llie latest 
edition, that of Asher (Lond. 1841), contains a vocalised text, 
and an English version with learned notes. 

Benjaxuin-Treo. See Benzoin. 

Ben loLy/detm (Gael. JBann Laubhair^ *the resounding* or 
‘nouqr mountain,* perhaps so called from its stormy situation 
or roaring cataracts), the highest mountain of Perthshire, some 
32 mUes W-N.W. of Perth, overhanging Loch Tay, and com- 
manding a splendid prospect. It is 3935 feet high, and rises so 
gently that its ascent can be made on horseback. On its summit 
are found the small gentian, round-headed cotton-grass, and 
other Alpine plants. 

Bezi Ledl (commonly read in Gaelic as Bnnnde-Dia^ ‘ hill 
of God,* but more correctly Bein^Skleibhte or ShJeibhlean^ the 
^mountain of mountains,* or the * mountain girt with sloping 
hills *), a mountain in the S. W, of Perthshire, near Loch Katrine, 
Md 4 miles W.N.W. of Callander. It is 2836 feet high, and is 
beautifully situated at the entrance to the Trossachs (q, v,). 

Be rn X«o*inoud (Gael. Bdnn Leoman <x*^Teamkan^ ‘the 
mOttUt of the elm/ probably so called from the 'elms * that grew 
about it! base ; the name Leamhan (Eng. Levm) is also given to 
gie river.^t flows out of the loch), a. mounts^ in the N.W, 

on ihe pf lioch LomoUd, some 27 miles 

' ' ' mt' ' 


W.N.W, of Stirling, Conning the southern extremity' of the 
Grampian range, ana reaching a hel^t of 3192 feet Its N. 
side is precipitous, but on ftie S^E. it gnkhudly^ B. ^ dad 
with vegetation to the summit. It U formed chiefly of mica slate^ 
but quartz, greenstone, and felspar-porphyry oIm occur* The 
view from the top in clear weather is remarkable for its Singular 
beauty and extent, ranging from the fertile Lothiitns, the winding 
Forth, and the Castle of Edinburgh on the £., to the Atlandc« 
the Isles of Arran and Bute, and the Irish coast on the S. 

Ben Hacdhui (Gael Be/nn Macduibhe^ ^the mountain of 
the son of darkness,* or the * dork mountain ;* others, less pro- 
bably, read it Beinn Muic Duihht, * mountain of the bluk sow^), 
one of a group of mountains, forming a spur of the Grampians, 
in the S. W. of Aberdeenshire, and, next to Ben Nevis, the highest 
peak in Great Britain, being 4296 feet high. 

Bennett, James Gordon, one of the most successful jour* 
nalists in the United States, and founder of the Niw York Herald^ 
was bom at Ncwmill, Keith, Scotland, about the year^Soa 
He studied with a view to the priesthood at a Roman Catholic 
seminary at Aberdeen, but gave up this aim, and came to 
America in the year 1S19. B. first went to Halifiix, N.S., where 
he taught a school ; and afterwards became a proof-reader in 
Boston. In 1822 he was engaged on a newspaper in Charles- 
town, S.C. He soon returned to the North, engaged ta news- 
paper-work in New York, and sometimes lectured. His earlier 
attempts were not always successful, but at length he found his 
career when he started the Aiw York Herald^ the first number of 
which appeared May 5, 1835. 'I'ke paper soon attracted notice 
by its lively reports of the money and slock market, its startling 
personalities, sensational descriptions, and fresh news ; and it 
ultimately yielded a large fortune to its adventurous editor and 
owner, who died June 2, 1872. 

Bennett, Sir William Stemdale, a well-known English 
musician, the son of a Sheffield organist, was bom in 1816. He 
studied at the Royal Academy of Music in London, and later on 
made the acquaintance at Dusscldorf of Mendelssohn, to whose 
inspiration his works show that he owed much. He died ist 
February 1 875. B. *s compositions are numerous — including over- 
tures, concertos, .sonatos, &c. — but although pleasing in them- 
selvet , J&ave scarcely sufficient originality to become permanently 
popular. 

Ben NeVis (Gael. Beinn Niomhais^ ‘the bright or clear 
mountain,* so called'-perhaps from the snow that lies long on its 
top, or from the light colour of the rocks that form its summit), 
a mountain in the S. of Inverness-shire, the loftiest in Great 
Britain, having a height of 4406 feet. It consists at the base 
of granite and gneiss, and in its upper part, which is entirely 
destitute of vegetation, of fine brown porpliyry. B. is steep, 
rugged, and difficult of ascent, and snow often rests on its top or 
lurks iu its clefts throughcait the ye.ar. Ntomhais is an Aryan 
word, the root occurring in Gr. nip-iOt to wash ; Gael ni^h^ to 
wash ; Lat. ww-is, snow. I’he river Nevis, which flows round 
the southern base of the Ben, is remarkable for the clearness of 
its waters. 

BennTgsen, Levin August Thoophil, Oount von, a 
celebrated Russian general, bom at Brunswick, February 10, 
1745. After spending some time in the Hanoverian service, he 
entered the Russian army in 1773, fought under RumtLnzov 
against the Turks (1787), and in 1791 was intrusted by the Em- 
press Catherine with the execution of her designs against Poland* 
Having fallen into disgrace with the Emperor Paul, he became 
one of the leaders in the conspiracy against that monarch, and 
his presence of mind contributed much to its success (iSoi). 
Intrusted with the command of the Russian army of the N. in 
1805, he obtained in 1806 a slight advantage over Napoleon at 
Pulturic, commanded at Eylau (1807), led me Russian centre at 
Borodino (iSi2), and defeated Murat at Woronowa on the ,l8th 
October following. A diflcrcnce with Kutusov made him letire 
from the Russian service for a short time, but in 1813 he eottk- 
manded the Russian reserves in Saxony, and fought bmvdy «t 
Leipsic, where the Emperor Alexander created him Count oh flie 
field. In 1818 B. retired to his paternal estate of Bonteln in 
Hanover, and died there, October 3, 1826. B. wrote a wotk On 
ike Enowkdgp Indispensable ia a Cavalry Officer (R^ 1794 and 
1803). 
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. ^an-Shydding, a celebrated hydropathic institntion, beauti* 
folly ritmUed on an eminence on the ri^t bank of (he Wharfs i6 
niditt £rom Leeds, Yorkshire. Ihe boilding was erected 
fo 1S46, and has considerable accommodation and extensive 
fitottttds. Under its late director, Dr M'Leod, who died in 
Jannaiy 1875, tins establishment acquired a great name. 

Ben'shle, or Ban'aliee (Irish Gael, bdn or tean, a woman, 
and a fairy ; but this derivation is doubtful), in the super- 
stition of Ireland and the Scotch Highlands, is a female fairy, 
who wails and shrieks when a death is about to take place in any 
family whose interests are dear to her. 

Be&t 'Orass (A$rosUs\ a genus of grasses, more than 170 
species of which are distributed over the world. In Britain there 
are several species, some of which are called Bentr^w some parts 
of the country, a name, however, given by others more especially 
to the crested dogstail (Cymsurus cristatus). These are : Agrosiis 
‘ forming a large portion of our natural pastures, and liaving 
•ev^l agricultural varieties, one of which, the Fiom grass (A, 
^ohnifera), is a useful grass for moist grounds ; A, canina^ of 
heat^ and moorlands ; A* se/a£M, and A» SpUa-venti (dog-B.), 
an sinnual grass, sown in grain. Ilerd grass (^. dhpar\ a native 
of the United States, was at one time cultivated in Britain, but is 
at the present time more highly esteemed in France than in this 
country. 

Ben'tham, Jeremy, the real founder of the Utilitarian 
school of philosophy, and an eminent writer on jurisprudence 
and legislation, was born at London, 15th February 1748. He 
was educated at Westminster School, and Queen’s College, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. at the age of sixteen, and 
M.A. at twenty. He studied at Lincoln’s Inn for the bar at 
the request of his father, and was ‘called’ in 1772, but jiractised 
only for a short time. ‘I found it more to my taste,’ he says, 
‘to endeavour to put an end to these abuses (f>., in the Court of 
Chancery) than to profit by them,* When a boy, he had been 
nicknamed ‘ the philosopher,' from his tendency to speculation, 
and he now devoted himself to the criticism of ethics and legis- 
lation. His first w'ork, A Fragtttent of Govemmmtt which was 
an ingenious criticism of Blackslone’s Omimmtaries, was pub- 
lished in 1776, and brought him inlo notice. It was followed 
by his Principles of Morals and Legislation in 1780 ; his Defence 
of Usury in 1787 ; his Iniroditciion to the Principles of A/orals 
and Legislation in 1789 (new ed., Clar, I’rtss, 1876); Discourses 
on Civil and Penal Legislation in 1802 j A Treatise on Judicial 
Evidence in 1813; and 7 'he Book of Ballades in 1824. M, 
Dumont, who translated several of his works inlo Fi-ench, has 
done more than any one else to popukarise his master’s tlicories. 
B.’s father dying in 1792, he succeeded to property to the value 
of from LjX) to £Goo a year, and lived in competence till his 
death, at Westminster, 6th June 1832, His works have 
been collected and edited by Dr Bowring and Dr Hill Burton. 
The last has also given to the world Benthamiana (Lond. 
1838), containing a memoir of B., an essay on Ins writings, and 
the passages setting forth most of his leading doctrines. B.'s 
views have had a great deal of influence on the present time. 
Although he did not invent, he was the first to popularise, the 
theory of the ‘greatest good of the greatest number,’ which 
is at the foundation of Utilitarianism, It is easy to criticise 
B. severely as a thinker, and still more as a writer. He was 
somewhat impatient, not a little eccentric, and latterly prolix 
and vain; but he gave incontestable evidence of power by 
creating a school of philosophy, and by educating disciples 
who surpassed their master. Utilitarianism as a system may 
not be destined to finally triumph, but it has at least secured the 
service of distinguished names — Mill, Romilly, Dumont, Burton, 
&C. 

Bantha'ttia, a genus of plants of the natural order Comacece 
(q. V.), named in honour of George Benlham, one species of 
which, A frugifera, of Nepaul, luis ripened its fruits in the S. 
of England. 

Ben'tiocll, the name of an^historidil. family, which, as early 
as the 14th c., was settled in Gelderland, and was afterwards 
transplanted to England and Oldenburg. The elder or English 
bfEttoi was founded by Jaa Villem wan B. (bom 1048), 


third son of Hendrik B. of Diesfcahan, in OveiysseL From 
his boyhood Johann was a friend and favourite of William 
of Orange, was repeatedly employed by hiin in afKairs of state. 


end in 1689 was raised to the Engiiah peerage as Baron oi 
Cirencester, Viscount Woodstock, and Earl of Portland. His 
eldest son, Henry B., obtained in 1716 the title of Duke of 
Portland and Marquis of Litchfield, and in 1721 was appointed 
Governor of Jamaica, where he died, 14th July 1726. Mis son 
and heir, William B., bom i&t March 1708. married Margaret 
Cavendish, sole daughter of the Karl of Oxford, and heiress of 
the Duke of Newcastle. — William Henry OaveniUdx B., 
eldest son of the preceding, bom 4th April 1738, succeeded to the 
dukedom ist May 1762. During the North American war he 
steadily adhered to the opposition. In 1783 he became first 
Lord of the Treasury, but on the 27th December of the 
year had to give way to the Pitt administration, and remained 
in opposition till 1792, when he began to support the Govern- 
ment against the French Revolution. In 1794 he was appoint^ 
Home Secretary, and held this office till Pitt's resignation in 
1801. On the dissolution of the Whig ministry in 1807, he was 
again jftaced, in spite of his great age and mediocre abilities, 
at the head of the Government, and died prime minister, 30th 
October 1809. — William Henry Cavendish B., second son 
of the preceding, born 4th September 1774, entered the army, 
rose rapidly, and in 1803 was appointed Governor of Madras. 
Recalled some years later, he was first employed in diplomatic 


service, and subsequently placed at the head of an RTi g liy h 
brigade in Spain. l.ater, he was sent to Sicily as commander- 
in-chief of the English auxiliary forces, and* plenipotentiaiy to the 
court of King Ferdinand, where his high-handed conduct so 
offended the haughty Queen Caroline, that in 1811 she went to 
Vienna to conclude an alliance with her mortal enemy Napoleon. 
B. now interfered decisively in the affairs of the island, and 
drew up, in 1812, a constitution for the Sicilians, which was 
abandoned after the fall of Napoleon. In 1827 he was appointed 
Governor-General of India, and signalised his administration by 
establishing the overland route, forbidding the burning of widows, 
reorganising the finances, and establishing the liberty of the 
press, lb this day his name is venerated by the Hindus. He 
died at Paris, 17th June 1839. — ^William Henry Cavendish 
Scott B., eldest brother of the preceding, and fourth Duke of 
Portland born 241)1 June 1768, was made president of the Privy 
Council in 1827, anti died 27th March 1854. By his marriage 
with a daughter of General Scott, a sistcr-in-Iaw of George 
Canning, he had four sons, of whom, owing to the death of the j 
eldest in 1S24, tlie second, William John CavendiiAi 
Scott B., born 17th September 1800, succeeded to the ducal 
flignity, and still (1875) survives. — ^William George Frede* 
rick Cavendish B., better known as Lord George B., 
and once famous as a Conservative leader, was the brother , 
of the foregoing, and was bom 27th February 1802. After 
being in the army for some time, he entered Parliament 
in 1826 as member for l^ynn-Regis, He voted for the 
principle of the Reform Bill, but ultimately became a mem- 
ber of the Conservative party wdiich acknowledged Sir Robert 
Peel as its head. Wlicn Peel, however, became an advo- 
cate of free trade, B., along with Mr Disraeli and others, sepa- 
rated from him, and formed themselves into the Protectionist 
party. Of this party B. became the leader in the House of 
Commons, and the speeches which he delivered against the Feel | 
Government were believed to have contributed greatly to its 
overthrow in 1846. He died suddenly of heart-disease, 2Xit 
September 1848. His biography as a politician has been written 
by Mr DLsracli, his successor in the leadership of the Conser- 
vative party in the House of Commons. Among the measures 
which B. supported during his parliamentary career were those 
for the emancipation of the Roman Catholics and the removal 
of the civil disabilities of the Jews. B. was much attached to 


branch docs not possess any historical importance, and has only 
attracted notice from a wearisome lawsuit among its membm 
regarding the ownership of property. 

Bentley, Biohard, ‘by far the greatest scholar that Eng- 
land has ever produced,' bom at Oulton, near Wakefield, January 
27, 1662. In 1676 he entered St John’s College, Cambridge, as 

35 S. 
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ksuUdzar. and took the degree 9f B. A. jni68a After eetiag for ft 
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year fts ^d-master of Spalding Gratoiw he became tator 

to theaon of Dean (afterwards fil 


bishop) Stilliogfleet* and in 1689 he 

imov^ with his pupil to Ojcford, where both were members of 
Wadham College. B.'s first publication was a Latin letter to Dr 
Mill (i^i)f containing notes on his edition of the Chrmicie of 
Malala or MaUlas, In 1692 and 1694 he was chosen to preach the 
Boyle Lecture on the Evidences of Natural and Kevealed Religion. 
During his long and active literary labours B. prepared notes and 
emencUitions to the texts of Callimachus, Horace, Terence, Phae- 
(Im, Aristophanes, Manilius, Homer, &c., some of which were 
published himself, while not a few were contributed to enrich 
the editions issued by other scholars. Some of his most ambitious 
st^emes, particularly his famous proposal to restore the text of 
the New Testament to its condition at the time of the Council of 
Nice, were never accomplished. The Phalaris controversy and 
his protracted college quarrel were the most prominent events in 
B.*b life. Sir W. Temple, in his Essay on Ancient and Modem 
Learnings had declared the letters of Phalaris to be Uic best Let- 
ters in the world. Boyle issued an edition of the Letters,^ the pre- 
face of which contained a reflection on the courtesy of B. as 
King’s Librarian. B. took his revenge by appending to Wotton’s 
Ee^Uofts an attack on the genuineness of the Letters. Boyle, 
aided chiefly by Atterbuiy, issued a Reply ; and in answer to 
this Reply there appeared, in 1699, B.’s famous Dissertation^ the 
wit, learning, and sagacity of which secured its author’s enduring 
fame. In 1700 he was appointed Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, next year Archdeacon of Ely, and chaplain both to 
William and Mary. His college reforms provoked the hostility 
of the Fellows, and a feud commenced, of which it may sufBce 
to say that it issued in a legal process which lasted for twenty-six 
years, and during which B. repeatedly displayed the arrogance, 
and even ferocity, by which his character was disfigured. He 
died July 14, 1742. His works, in three volumes, have ‘been 
fitted by the Rev. Alex. Dyce. Sec Life of B. (2 vols. 1831) 
by Dr James Henry Monk, and De Quihcey’s biographical and 
critical essay. 


Ben’turong, or Binturong {Arctictis), a genus of carnivor- 
ous mammalia intermediate in position between the Civets (q. v.) 
and Racoons (q. v.), and inhabiting India and the £. Archipe- 
lago. They are nocturnal animals, and possess long, hairy, pre- 
hensile tails. Two species are known. 


Ben'utf, or Bin'u^, at one time also erroneously called 
Tchadda, because it was supposed to have a connection with 
the great lake of Sudan, a laiige river of Central Africa, 
forming the principal eastern tributaiy of the Niger, which 
it joins about 250 miles above the mouth of that river. Dr 
Barth regards it as the best means by which to communicate 
with the interior, seeing that the tract of land separating the 
basins of the B. and the Shari, which flows into Lake Tchad, is 
a flat aUuvial region uot more than 20 miles in breadth. Its 
sources are, however, still unknown, although several expeditions 
have been undertaken with a view to reach these, of which the 
most important ore those of 1833 (Laird, Alien, and Oldfield), 
1851 (Dr H. Barth), by far the most fruitful in results, and 1854 
(Baikie), in which the steamsliip Pleiad penetrated as far as 
Gurowa, and its boats still further to Dulti, about 280 miles from 
the mouth of the B. This expedition ascertained that the name 
Tchadda was unknown tq the natives. The expeditions of Vogel 
in 1855, of Baikie in 1857, and of Dr Nachtigal in 1872, did not 
add much to our previous knowledge. 


Beiug at 14 ^ driven frotri the ijda^ he entered the Ansbdiifii 
service. On the 25th 6f December 11%^ he made an tmsuc** 
oessful proposal to the British Government to found m edldny 
in Madagascar. Receiving private aid» howeveTft both in Eng- 
land and America, he sailed from Baltimore, U.S., for Mada- 
gascar, arriving there 7th July 1785, but was killed, May 23, 
1 786, by a party of French soldiers sent from the Isle of France. 
B. was a man of singular intrepidity, love of advmiture, and 
knowledge of character, who, on a wider field and with largw 
resources, might have made for himself a distinguished place in 
history. B. wrote in French Voyages et Mimoim (Patk 2 vols. 
1791). The year befor^ an English translation of this Was pub- 
lished at London by Nicholson. 


Benzer'ta, Lakes of, the ancient Hipponitis Pains and 
Sisara Palus, distant from Tunis 30 miles N.W., the former 
salt and thejUtter fresh. The fisheries are let by the Bevof 
Tunis for ;^400o per annum. They are close upon each other, 
and connected by a channel. 


Bonzolc Acid is a white crystalline substance, having the 
formula C7HeOt or C6lir--COOH, and the properties of a 
monobasic acid. It was discovered at the commencement of 
the 17th c. ; and was first obtained by subliming gum benvnn^ 
from which circumstance it received the name of fimers of ben- 
toin or bengamin* It is contained in gum iragacanth storax^ Peru 
and Tolu balsam^ in Botany Bay resin, &c. It is prepared com- 
mercially either by the sublimation of benzoin, or from the urine 
of the fterbovera, which contains Hippuric Acid (q. v.). On 
allowing the urine (generally that of oxen) to putrefy, the hip- 
puric acid is resolved into B. A. and other products. The uiine, 
after putrefaction, is neutralised with milk of lime, filtered, 
evaporated to small bulk, and treated with hydrochloric acid ; 
the B. A. is then precipitated, and may be purified by sublima- 
tion. B. A., when quite pure, has no smell, but it is usually 
contaminated with a minute quantity of some substance, which 
gives it a pleasant aromatic odour. It is readily soluble in 
alcohol and ether, and also, though to a less extent, in water. 
When healed, it melts, and sublimes at about 145® C, If further 
heated, it boils, and may be distilled unchanged at 239® C. It 
combines with bases to form crystalline salts— 'benzoates — ^whicli 
are for the greater part soluble in water. Neither the salts nor 
the aci'’ Itself have any practical importance. 1 aken internally, 
B. A. becomes converted into hippuric acid, which is excreted 
in the urine. 


Benzoin, in chelhistry, is the camphor of bitter almond oil, 
which deposits after the commercial essential oil has been kept 
for some time. The pure essential oil can be entirely converted 
into B. by the action of a dilute alcoholic solution of cyanide of 
potassium. 


Benzoin (Quin), or Gum Benjamin, a fragrant resinous 
exudation from a tall tree {^Styrax Beneoin) found growing in Siam 
and the islands of the E. Indian Archipelago. The plea- 
sant odour of B. becomes powerful and distinct on heating, and 
when it is melted by heat it gives off a vapour composed of 
B. acid. B. is a light-brown resin, mottled with patches of 
white somewhat opalescent matter, but in inferior varieties the 
while patches arc small or altogether wanting. It burns with a 
dull smoky flame, evolving a pleasant resinous odour, and it is 
very largely used as incense in religious rites and for preparing 
perfumer’s pastilles, os well as for varnishes. B. contains, in addi- 
tion to a volatile oil, three different kinds of resin and Benzoic aad^ 


Bei^ov'dcy, Uoritz August, Count of, bom at Ver- 
bowa, Hungary, in 1741. He entered the Austrian army at the 
age of fourteen, served in the Seven Years* War, where his cour- 
age and capacity were conspicuous, and afterwards made several 
voyages from Dantzic to Hamburg and Plymouth. In 1767 he 
joined the Polish Confederation, and as general of cavaliy con- 
tributed much to gain several victories over the Russians. Taken 
prisoner in 1769, he was banished to Kamtchatka, whence he 
oontriv^ to escape in May 1771, with ninety-six companions, 
and arrived in September of the same year at Macao in China, 
rim fqmtives having suffered incredible hardships on the passage. 
From Macao he sailed for France on the 14th ot January, arriving 
them In August 177a. The French Government proposed to him 
the founding pf a colony in Madagascar. Reaching that island, 
tqlli Febraaiy I774f he was in 1776 elected king by the chiefs. 
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In commerce two varieties of the substance are recognised — Siam 
B. and Sumatra B., the last of which is the purest and most 
valuable. 

BenzoT, or Benzine', is a liquid hydrocarbon, having the 
composition represented by the formula CqH^. It waa discovered 
by P araday amongst the products of the compression of oil gas, 
and was called by him ^carburet of hydrogen. It is now pre- 
pared in large (quantities from coal lar. The tar is subjected to 
a preliminary distillation, and the portion passing from flo*- 
200® C. collected by itself {light oil). The light oil is then treated 
with sulphuric acid to remove nitrogen bases, and after washing 
with water and a dilute solution of caustic soda, is again di^ftd 
— the liquid passing between 8o®-200® C forming the B. of com- 
merce. Pure B. is obtained from the commercml article by re- 
peatedly subjecting it to the action of a freezing-mixture : B. 
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ciyitpUiM the impatitiec h» the liquid condition. 

It miy ftleo be obtidned pure by distilling & mixtute of beiuoio 

C>H^ -r- COOH + CaO « CeH. + CaCO, 


Benxoio acid. 


Carbonate 
of Calcium. 


isn Vidatile liquid, lighter than water (sp. n. '899), and pos- 
lesaes a peculiar aromatic odour. It boils at C., and solidifies 
to a crystalline mass a little below o* C. It combines with Nord- 
hausen sulphuric acid to form sulphuric acid^ CeH^SOgll. 

It is readily acted upon by bromine and chlorine, part of its 
hydrogen ^coming replaced by these elements. Nitric acid 
acts upon it to form Nitro-B^ or essence of mirbane (artificial oil 
of bitter almonds), CeHfi(NOi). B. has become of immense ira- 

r tance as the source of Aniline, and Aniline Colours (q. v.). 

is an excellent solvent of fats, resins, sulphur, phosphorus, 
some of the alkaloids, &c., and is much used for removing grease- 
stains. It is vei7 combustible. 

The study of & and its compounds has developed a new field 
in theoretical chemistry, and is at present largely occupying 
the attention of scientific chemists. Compounds derived from 
B. are luiown as aromatic substances, on account of their occur- 
rence in most aromatic bodies. 

Beo'wulf, the oldest heroic poem in the Germanic languages, 
and one of the earliest relics of English literature, was originally 
composed (according to Mr Kemble), about the time of the 
Teutonic invasions of England, tliough the extant version is pro- 
bably not of earlier date than the 7th c. Mr Thorpe (Beowulf, 
1855), believes that the present version was paraphrased from 
* an heroic Saga composed in the S.W. of Sweden, m the old 
common language of the N., and probably brought to tliis 
country during the sway of the Danish dynasty.’ Mr. Arnold 
(Beoroulj, 1876) argues strongly in favour of its English origin, 
and assigns it to the 8th c. Mr. Oliphant (Standard Enj^Ush^ 
1873, chap, i.) says — ^ B, is to us English what the was 
to the Greeks. The old epic, written on the mainland, sets 
before us the doughty deeds of an Englishman before his tribe 
had come to Britain. The notion that the poem is Pagan in 
spirit will not stand the test of a close scrutiny. Throughout 
there is the most ample reco^ition of a righteous and ovenuling 
God, and the whole of the wild creations of Norse mythology arc 
derived from Cain, the first murderer. The scene is laid mainly 
in Denmark, but the writer displays no familiarity with local 
colouring, and would scarcely have written as he did had he 
been a Dane. The poem consists of 63^7 lines, and, besides its 
philological value, is interesting from its wild energy and pic- 
turesque glimpses of the old northern hero-life. It tells how B., 
nephew of the king of the Gedtas (Goths of S. Sweden), sails in 
a ‘foamy-necked* ship over the ‘swan- path* to Ilrothgar, king 
of Denmark, whose residence, named Ileorl, is ravaged by ‘ a 
grim stranger, Grendel, a mighty hunter in the marshes.^ B. | 
tells the king he will watch for Grendel by night alone. Grendel 
enters the hall, and, as he is impervious to steel, B. tears his 
arm from the shoulder, and drives him into fcnland. The con- 
queror is rewarded with praises and gifts ; but Grendel’s mother 
devours a friend of the king’s by night, and changes joy to 
lamentation. This female monster dwells in a ghostly land, 
which is powerfidly described. B. determines to seek her; 

‘ better *tis,* he says, ‘ for every one that he his friend avenge, 
than that he greatly mourn. Each of us must an end await 
of this world^ life : let him who can work high deeds ere 
death.* He plunges beneath a gloomy flood, passes hideous 
monsters, and meets and slays ‘ the she-wolf of the abyss, the 
mighty sea-woman.* He is afterwards made king of the Geatas ; 
rules for fifty years ; is slain in fight with a fiery dragon, and is 
buried on a headland overlooking the sea, in accordance with 
his request that they should raise him a mound ‘ at the sea’s naze, 
that seafarers afterwards may call it B.’s Mount, those who their 
foamy barks over the mist of floods drive from afar. * The Ceitas 
lamented his fall, bewailing him as the mildest and kindest of 
kinCT and men. . 1. . 

describes a heroic age curiously similar to the heroic age 
described in Homer. It brings before us the feast in the mead- 
hall, with the ^ief and his health-sharers, the customs of tlie 
banquet, the rude beginnings of courtly ceremony, the boastful 
talk* »liance upon strength of hand, and the practical spirit of 


adventure that seeks peril as a ocmuDereial specnlaBon—ibr B. 
is undisguisedly a tradesman in^his ^oid ’ (Morins English 
Literature), B. is the vaUant, rough hdro whom Christianity 
and chivalry are to soften and transform into ftie ideal knMt- 
errant. He is noble and generous, arid nndetgoes incremble 
dangers for the sake of his ^ow-men. So superhuman are his 
expfoits^ that Mr Kemble Is uncertain whether to regard him as 
a historical or mythical personage, although inclined to identify 
him with a Norse god of agriculture, as the Saxons had a harvest- 
month named Beo. Mr Thorpe is disposed to regard B. as a 
contraction of Beadowulf (‘wolf of battle* or * slaughter *), 
although it may, in the earliest version, have appeared in the 
form Biae or Have. But whatever disputes there may be as to 
the origin of B,, there can be none as to the power of the poem. 
It is pervaded by a sombre melancholy, totally unlike the sunny, 
changing animation of Homer. Though composed by a Chtfo- 
tian Scof, it is still the work of a man who sympathised with the 
old traditions of his Pagan sires. The adventures and exploits 
of the hero arc invested with all the picturesque surroundings 
of Norse superstitions. There is only one MS. of B, extant, exe- 
cuted, nccording to Mr. 1 'home, in the first half of the lith 
c. See Kemble’s /?. (1833, 2d ed. 1837); Kemble’s Tnms^ 
lotion of B, (Pickering, 1837)1 Thorpe's B., Text and Tram* 
lation (Oxford, 1855) ; Arnold’s Text and Translation (Loud. 
1S76); and the Gciman editions by C. W. M. Grein (fl vols. 
Gfitt. 1857-59), and Moritz Heync (Paderbom, 1863, new cd. 

>873)- 

Bepur', a thriving seaport on the W. coast of India, in the 
district of Malabar, province of Madras, 6 miles S. of Calicut. 
Iron ore is found in the vicinity, and there is a considerable trade 
in timber. B. is the terminus of a railway across the peninsula 
foom Madras. Pop. about 6000. 

Bequeath*, to bestow personal property on any one by testa- 
ment. In so disposing of real estate the proper term to use it 
devise. In Scotch law also, B. is only applied to movable (per- 
sonal) estate. See Legacy, Wilu 


Bequest* is a legacy of personal property. 
Will. 


See Legacy, 


B^ran'ger, Pierre Jean de, called by Thiers the French 
Horace, and certainly after Napoleon the most popular French- 
man of this century, was bom at Paris, 19th August 1780. Dur- 
ing the Revolution he lived at P^ronne, where his aunt kept an inn, 
and where lie was taught in one of the national schools conducted 
on Rousseau’s principles. Here he was taught history, geography, 
and composition, but no Latin. After helping his father for a few 
years in a doubtful financial business, he adopted literature as a 
profession. Passing over his Hermaphrodites, and various religious 
eflusions, his Meditation and Pilerinage, all of which were com- 
posed between the ages of sixteen and twenty-two, and are unripe, 
imitative, and mediocre, we may note the first flashes of original 
genius in those incomparable chansons with which he solaced his 
early poverty in Paris. Till 1803 he was, indeed, very poor ; but 
in Les Gumx and Roger Bontemps we see the gaiety and courage 
of his nature. From M. Lucieii Bonaparte he got employment 
(1805) on Landon’s Annates du Mus^e, and an honorarium from 
the Institute, which he afterwards generously gave to De Beau- 
champs. In 1809 he became a clerk to the university at ;f8o 
mlary, where he remained till 1821, By 1813 his Petit Homme 
Gris and Roi d* Yvetot were well known ; he Joined a literary 
society called the ' Caveau. * His first book of songs appeared in 
1815, after which he is known as the poet of the Opposition. 
Though a sincere republican, B, expre.sscd frank admiration for 
the Emperor ; and his disgust at some political conversions, and 
the irreverent expressions in his poem Sm Dieu, involved him 
in a prosecution, resulting in fine and imprisonment. He was de- 
fended by the elder Dunin. In 1825 and 182S he published 
more songs, and shortly before the revolution of July was ^in 
imprisoned and heavily fined, the society ‘ Aidc-tol* subscribing 
a large part of the fine. B. was intimate with Manuel, Laffitte^ 
Tliicrs, and Dupont, and also with Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, La- 
mennais, and Chateaubriand. He steadily resistcid the advice 
of his friends to enter political life, and even declined to pit 
himself in nomination for the Academy, on the ground that 
election would compromise the independence of a chansonnier 
After 1833 he wrote little, but in 1848 he was against his will 
elected by 200,000 votes member of the Constituent Assembly 
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for the department of the Seine. He declined to act He 
d ifd at Paris, i6th July 1857. B.*s fearless praise of liberty 
under the Empire, and of the Emperor under Uie Restoration ; 
his keen sense of national ^lory, and of the joys of wine and 
grisettes ; his vivid expression of the freedom and gaiety pos« 
sible for the poor; above all, his exquisite versification, have 
made him a classic. His character and philosophy may be seen 
in two expressions : ^ It is wealth to have few wants and many 
friends.’ * Those who are not selfish must be economical.* 
France has his songs by heart, and may read in them her own 
strength and weakness. They are irresistibly charming, but in- 
spire 00 heroism. Editions of his works are innumerable. One 
of the finest is the CEuvres complies de P, J, de B, (Par. 1 835-36 ; 
new ed 1857). See also Ma Biographie (Par. 1857), Corre- 
Mpondance de B. (4 vols. Par. 1859-60), and Jules Janin’s if. et 
son Temps (Pax, 1866). 

Berar*, formerly a Mahratta state, now under the British gov- 
ernment of India, lies to the N. of the Nizam’s territory ; also 
known as the Hyderabad Assigned Districts. It is a fertile, 
well-watered region, and has been called *tlie garden of India.* 
The chief natural product is cotton. In 1853 it was annexed by 
British rule, and consists now of an eastern and western division 
of the same name. The chief town is Ellichpore (q v.). Area, 
16,960 sq. miles; pop, (1871) 2,231,565. 

Bent', an Albanian town of some importance, situated on the 
Beratina (ancient Apsus), about 92 miles S. of Scutari. Pop. 
estimated at 9000. B. gives the name to a Greek archbish- 
opric. 

Berl>en, one of the most important trading stations in £. 
Africa, is situated on the N. coast of Somdli, 100 miles S. of 
Aden, at the head of a deep and finely sheltered bay. The 
Wbour is the largest and best on the Somili coast It belongs 
to a SomiU people who dwell in the interior, and are rich In 
camels, oxen, and sheep. Two tribes of this people, the Ajdi- 
Junes and the AjM^AcAmed, have the privilege of ertablishing 
a market here once a year, though not of directly buying and 
Belling. They act as protectors, landlords, negotiators, inter- 
preten^ See, In October they come down from the interior in 
caravans, with all requisites for erecting bazaars and maga- 
sines ; and by the end of November, when the N.E. monsoon 
favours sailing from Arabia, Persia, India, and E. Africa, 
thousands of buyers and sellers come from the ports of the Red 
Sea, from Aden, Muscat, Bassorah, Bombay, Zanzibar, &c., and 
a great scene of bartering begins. In March the barques 
gradually leave the bay, and early in April the last of the 
Som&U are gone, and the harbour and bay are left to solitude 
till the next season. Among the exports are hides, ostrich feathers, 
gum-arabic, drugs— especially myrrh, odoriferous resins, coffee, 
senna, wax, honey, &c. The principal imports are rice, maize, 
dates, cotton goods, iron, tin, zinc, copper, &c. 

Berberida'ceCD, or Barberry order, a natural order of Dico- 
tyledonous plants, herbs, or shrubs, with watery juice. * Leaves 
alternate, compound or divided, usually without stipules. 
Flowers perfect : calyx of tliree to nine sepals, imbricated in one 
to several rows, often coloured. Petals as many as the sepals, and 
in two seta, or twice as many, often with a pofe, spur, or glandular 
appendage at the base. Stamens equal in number to the petals, 
and opposite them, or rarely more numerous. Anthers extrorse, 
the cells commonly opening by an uplifted valve. Carpels soli- 
tary, often gibbous or oblique, forming a one-celled pod or berry 
in fruit. Seeds one, two, three in number, embryo (often minute) 
surrounded by a fleshy or homy endosperm’ (Gray), Found 
in the temperate parts of Europe, America, Asia, and in the 
mountainous parts of India. There are about 110 species, and 
12 genera, most of which have acid (owing to the presence of 
oxalic acidX astringent, and bitter properties. The Malionias 
ai'e beautiful flowering-plants of our gardens; a decoction of 
the roots of one of them (M, of N.W. America, is 

used by the natives and backwoodsmen of that region as a bitter 
tonic and in venereal diseases. The fruits of some are eaten, 
while the stem roots of others furnish a yellow dye. A large 
shrubby form (Af. or Berberis Baljburiana) was discovered in 
Vancouver Island, and introduced into this country by Dr 
Brown hi 1864. The Blue Cohosh (q. v.) and the Mandrake 
ed Ameriaa {PsdephyUftm peltafum) bdong to this order. The 
late pfont has dranic properties. 


'Beadbwm, the naiinegeiiendiy given to the indimous popi..of 
N. and N.-W. Africit. They occupy n east regtoii» streteniog 
from the eastern edge the I%an X)ecert« as far W, m the 
Atlantic and from the negro states , of Sudan to the ahcfres of 
the Mediterranean. Whatever differences have been made in 
their fortunes by the course of history^ under whatever difihitnt 
names they have come to be known, th^ are essentially one 
race, and conform to the same type, not only in language, but 
also in colour, features, and figure. Recent ethnographers shd 
philologists Imve proposed to call them the JBamiiic, or, with 
Herodotus, the Ltbysc race, in opposition to the AStJ^pic, or 
black population of Africa. Uncjuestionably they are of the same 
stock as those nations of antiquity known as Mauri or Maure- 
taiiiana, Numidians, Getulians, Phazanians, Nasamoneans, the 
I^bians of the Syrtes region, of Cyrenaica, of Marmarica, Jind 
ot the desert oases of Augila and Ammonium. The Arab 
vasion and conquest in the 7 th c. was probably the most powerfiil 
external influence that ever aflected the B. It introduced among 
them a new language (Arabic), and a new religion (Moliam- 
medanism), both of which have permanently established them- 
selves, yet the native language of the B. is still in use, and their 
ancient characteristics have not disappeared. The most impor- 
tant of the Berber peoples are — i. The Amasirghi or Amasigk^ 
properly Masigh^ about 2} millions in number, who inhabit 
northern Marocco, the whole of the Rtf (where they were formerly 
dreaded for their piracy), and the northern part of the Atlas 
range as far as the province of Tedla. They are for the most 
part independent of the sultans of Marocco, and live either under 
nereditary princes of their own race, or in small republican com- 
munities. They breed cattle, dwell in villages, and occasionally 
(like Highland caterans) make predatory excursions into the 
more fertile plains in their neighbourhood. The Amazirghi are, 
in general, of a somewhat fair complexion ; slender, but hand- 
some in body ; and brave, but revengeful in disposition. They arc 
sworn enemies of all Europeans. 2. The Shilluh or Skellak, in 
southern Marocco, about millions in number, who occupy 
partly the great plain along the Omm-er-Rebiah and Tensift, 
and partly the southern Atlas, to its farthest spurs towards the 
Atlantic. They follow industrial and agricultural occupations, 
trade In European manufactures, and live in large towns and 
villages. In complexion they are darker than tlie Amazirghi, 
and I powerfully built, but possess a higher culture. Oflsliouts 
both from the Amazirghi and Shilluh have become nomads, and 
wander about in Bedouin (q. v. ) fashion along the great level 
wastes south of the Atlas, such as the plain of Tafilclt (q, v.), 
which is even named after the Amazirghi tribe of the Filali. 
3. The Kabyles (q. v.), in Algeria and Tunis, whose number is 
officially stated to be about 960,000. 4. Tlie B. of Sahara, who 
inhabit the various oases scattered over that immense region* 
The most notable tribes are the Beni-Mezab or Mozabites, the 
B. of Gadames, of Sokna on the frontiers of Fezzan, of Augila, 
of Ammonium, but above all, of the wide-spread and far-ruling 
nation of the Imosharh or Tuareg, These Imosharh, the purest, 
i,e,, the most unmixed, of all the B., occupy the western oases 
between Ghadames, Tufit, Bllma, and the Niger, and have 
almost exclusive control of the great caravan trade l^tween the 
Sudan and the seaports of the Mediterranean. See Barth's 
Travels in Centred Africa (vol. i.) ; and Ilanoteau’s grammatical 
works on the Berber languages of the Kabyles and the Tuareg. 

Berbioe', the eastern division of British Guiana, S. America, 
has an area of 750 sq. miles, and a pop. of 30,000, of whom 
over 400 are whites. It is watered by a river of the same name, 
which is navigable for upwards of 150 miles. Tlie chief pro* 
ducts are sugar, coflee, and cotton. Near the mouth of the 
river B. stands New Amsterdam, the chief town and seaport, 
with considerable exports of rum, sugar, raw cotton, and timber. 

Beroe'to, a town of Italy, province of Parma, and 26 mUes 
S. W. of the city of Parma, on the edge of the Apennines (let 
Cisa Paso), wltli a fine Gothic church, and a pop. of 3000. 

Berch'ta (old High Ger. Perahta, * shining,* 'white*), la 
spiritual being regarding whom there are stories in S. Germany 
and Switzerland similar to those about Hulda ('gracious* 

' benign *) in N. Germany. Originally, beyond doubt, a heathen 
goddess, an embodiment of tlie kindly power of Nature, she ssrik 
with the mead of Christianity into a bugbear for frighteninff. 
children. Frau £. was also, in particular, a severe tasks^tress^ 
spinners, and queen of the crickets, represented with a long kon. 
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llie and brooki itt Salt- 

IncKg and. .tke probably alao the in Switserland^ 

m probab^mamortals of the fact that B. vaa once an object of 
Wmhlp^ » the name B. has in modem times become Berthtu 

IBaiec&'tanffadexi, a market- village of Bavaria, on the Ache 
dr Albe. ^ It is near the Austrian frontier, a little to the £• of 
arhieh, at Frauenreuth, are the government saltworks, worked 
since the year 1174, and yielding annually about 7500 tons of 
salt Pop» 190a 

BerVlp, a place on the outskirts of Paris, within the forlth- 
catibns, formerly a separate town, now part of the capital, has 
numerous distilleries and sugar-refineries, with manufactures of 
chemical products, but is best known as the chief dep6t of the 
wines and brandies intended for the capital. 

Berdlaaakf, a Russian seaport town, government of Taurida, 
on the N. of the Sea of Azov, is a place of great commercial 
activity, with mines of salt and coal in its neighbourhood. In 
1828 it was an insignificant village, but, by the efforts of Prince 
Voronzov, was mised to a town, and has since continued to 
prosper. Pop. (1867) 12,465. 

Berditohev', or Berdy Gzew, an important trading town of 
Russia, government of Kiev, on the Gnilomat, 92 miles W.S.W. 
of Kiev, and not far from Uie borders of Volhynia, to which 
historically it belongs. It is the private property of Prince 
Radzivil. B. has manufactures of tobacco, silks, perfumes, 
tallow candles, oil, wax, leather, &c., and is besides the centre 
of the S. Russian trade with Germany. R. has two weekly and 
five annual markets, the most important being held on the 12th 
June and 15th August, when the chief articles of trade are furs, 
silks, glass, ironware, woodwork, salt, fish, com, sugar, cattle, 
and horses. Fop. (1867) 52,787, among whom are a con- 
siderable number of Jews. 

Bere'aasa, so named from those inhabitants of Berea men- 
tioned honourably in Acts xvii. ii ; known also as Barclayans, 
from their founder, the Rev. John Barclay (1734-98) ; an unim- 
portant Christian sect in Scotland, whose doctrines, in tlie main 
Calvinistic, embrace such peculiai ities as that unbelief is the un- 
pardonable sin, that saving faith is accompanied by assurance, 
and that the Bible alone reveals to us the existence and character 
of God. 

Ber'engar I., King of Italy, was the son of Eberhard, Duke 
of Friuli, and of Gisela, daughter of the Emperor Ludwig the 
Pious. When the various Frankish kingdoms agreed to depose 
Charles the Fat, and choose each a ruler for itself, B. was 
crowned King of Italy at Pavia in 888 ; but he never had a 
secure hold over the country, and his career is nothing but a 
record of sanguinary struggles. By the aid of Arnulf, the King 
of the Germans, or £. Franks, whom he acknowledged as his 
‘overlord,* B. was finally victorious over a formidable com- 
petitor, Guido, Duke of Spoleto. Guido dying in 894, his son 
Lambert wrested from B. a share in the sovereignty of N. Italy, 
and retained it till his assassination in 898. Meanwhile, the 
Makars ravaged the N. and the Arabs the S. of Italy, and the 
Italian^ nobles, enraged wdth B. for not chastising the enemy, 
called in Ludwig, King of Lower Burgundy, who was crowned 
at Rome in 901. Four years later his nobles again revolted, 
and invited Rudolf of Burgundy to help them, who inflicted so 
decisive a defeat on B., 29111 July 923, that the latter was driven 
to solicit the aid of the Magyars. This brought upon him the 
hatred of all Italy, and he was assassinated in the following year. 
B. left by his first wife, Bertila, two daughters, Gisela and Bertlia, 
of whom the first married the Marquis Adalbert of Ivrea. 

Berongar II., son of the Marquis Adalbert, and grandson 
of B. 1 ., married Willa, niece of Hugo (Count of Provence), 
then King of Italy, in 934. Threatened by Hugo for having 
conspired against him, he took refuge at the court of the Em- 
peror Otho 1 ., whence he returned to Italy with an army in 945. 
In 950 he assumed the title of king, the interval being occupied 
by the nde» less real than nominal, of lothar, the son of Hugo, 
whose death Willa is supposed to have compassed by poison. 
A* « Security for his power, he wished Adelheid, the widow of 
Ldthar, to mszry his son Adalbert, his associate in the regal 
poorer. She implored the protection of the Emperor Otho, who 
marrisd her himself and^ in ^2, reduced B. to the condition of 
a fSeudatory of the empire* mt he soon took up arms again. 


and the emperor was forced in to send an army against 
him under his son Ludolf, who con^red but too generously 

f ave him back both his crown and ficeedoin. .In 957 Ludolf 
led, it is said, of poison administered by Willa ; and now B.^s 
tyranny became so odious that Otho himself was forced to come 
to Italy (961) and put him down. In 964 he was compelled by 
famine to surrender the mountain fortress in which he had taken 
refuge ; and being sent as a prisoner to Bambeig^ in Bkvaria, he 
died there in 966. 

Berenga'rius, a famous schoolman, was bom at Tours in 
998, became a canon of the Cathedral of Tours (1030), Arch- 
deacon of Angers (1040), and died in 1088. He render himaelf 
famous by his opposition to the Romish doctrine of Tranaubstan- 
tiation, which liad been formulated, and, as B. affirmed, intro- 
duced into the Church, by Paschasius Radbertus in the 9th c. 
He was induced, under successive popes, to sign three different 
statements of belief regarding the Eucharist, more or less of the 
nature of recantations. As far as liis own opinion can be gathered 
from his controversy with Lanfranc, he denied the doctrine of 
Transukstantiation, but held as nearly as possible the Lutheran 
doctrine of Consubstantiation. For a long time nothing was 
known of B.’s writings save some letters, but in 1770 Lessing 
discovered at Wolfenbiitlcl the MS. of his reply to Lanfranc on 
the Eucharist controversy, which was, however, first published 
by the brothers Vischer, under the title B, Turonmsis de Sacra 
Cana adversm Lanfrancum Liber Posterior (Berl. 1854). 

Bereni'ce, the name of several celebrated Egyptian and 
Jewish princesses. Mgyptian, — 1. B., second wife of Ptolemy 
‘Soter, celebrated by Plutarch as the first in virtue and wisdom 
of Ptolemy’s wives. — 2. B., daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
and wife of Antiochus II., of Syria, by whom she was put away. 
B. was then murdered by the partisans of Laodice, the former 
wife of Antiochus. — 3. B., daughter of Magas, King of Cyrene, 
and wife of Ptolemy Euergetes. She dedicated her hair in the 
temple of Venus for her husband’s safe return from Syria. It 
was removed, it is said, to form a constellation, and was cele- 
brated by Callimadius in a poem, which was translated by 
Catullus. B. was put to death by her son, Ptolemy Philopator.— 
4. B., daughter of Pfolemy Lathynis, and wife of Alexander II., 
grandson of Ptolemy Physcon. She was murdered by her hus- 
band nineteen days after marriage. — 5. B., daughter of Ptolemy 
Aulctes, and eldest sister of Cleopatra, filled the throne from her 
father’s expulsion, B.c. 58, till his restoration, B.c. 55, when she 
was put to death. She was the wife successively of Selcucus and 
ArcUelaus. Jeioish. — i. B., daughter of Costobarus and Salome, 
was married first to Aristobulus, and afterwards to Theudion. — 2, 
B., daughter of Agrinpa I., was thrice married : to Marcus, son 
of Alexander the Alabarch ; to her uncle Herod, King of Chalets ; 
and to Polemon, King of Cilicia, whom, however, she soon 
deserted to return to her lirother Agrippa. After the capture of 
Jerusalem, she went to Rome, where the indignation of the 
people alone prevented Titus from raising her to his throne. 

Berenice (mod. Sakdyt-eUKuHi)^ an ancient Egyptian town 
on the Red Sea, built by Ptolemy Philadelphus ; once a great 
emporium of trade with the East, but now interesting only for 
its ruins, the chief of which is the small sandstone Temple of 
Scrapis, containing sculptured figures in basso-rilievo, and 
hieroglyphics. In the vicinity of B. are emerald-mines. B, 
was also the name of four other ancient towns, the most note- 
worthy being B, Panchryson (the * all-golden *), also on the- 
coast of the Red Sea. Here the Egyptians found their great 
supplies of gold, employing prisoners and criminals in the exten- 
sive mines. 

Ber'esford, William Carr, Viscount, one of the most 
eminent of the lieutenants of the Duke of Wellington, was an 
illegitimate son of George De la Peer, first Marquis Waterford# 
born 2d October 1 768. He entered the army in 1785, smed with 
distinction in various parts of the world, and in i8ot joined the 
British army in Portugal. He fought at the battle of Corunna 
under Sir John Moore, and, after covering Uie embarkation of 
the troops, returned with them to England. In 1809, B. was 
appointed commander of the Portuguese army, succeed in 
restoring discipline to it, and was rewarded with the honour of 
Marshal of Portugal. The skill with which he rapidly trans- 
formed swarms of rode peasants into active and intelligent soldiers 
was never surpassed. Under Wellington he played a brilliant 
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paity wiiming the battle of Albuerat May i6, i8xx. He was 
severely wounded at the battle of Sabunanca, took Bordeaua^ 
February 27, Z814, and was present at the battle of Toulouse. 
B. was created in 1814 Baron, and in 1823 Viscount B. From 
January 1828 to November 1830 he was Master-General of the 
Ordnance imder the Wellington administration. Many Spanish 
^and Portuguese titles were conferred upon him. He oied with- 
out issue, at Bedgebury Park, Kent, 8th January 1854. 

BereePna, or Beread'zia, a river of Russia rising in the 
government of Minsk, which, after flowing in a south-easterly 
direction for about 240 miles, joins the Dnieper. It is connected 
with the Diina by the B, canal. Borissoev, about 170 miles 
from its junction with the Dnieper, is the scene of the dis- 
astrous passage of the retreating French army under Napoleon, 
on November 27, 18x2. 

Beres'na, a town in the government of Tcliemigov, Russia, 
on the Desna, 24 miles E.N.K. of the town of Tchemigov. It 
contains several churches, and has some trade. Pop. 9678. 

Berezow, or Beresof (' the place of birch-trees ’), a town in 
the government of Tobolsk, Siberia, on the Sosva, a tributary of 
Uie Obi. It lies in the midst of wide cold wastes but has an 
important trade in skins and furs, and a great annual fair. Prince 
Menschikoff and Count Ostennann both suffered punishment 
and died here during the z8th c. Pop. X570. There is another 
B. in the eastern government of Perm, Russia, near which are 
many gold-mines. 

Berg, formerly a duchy of Germany, was a distinct state as 
early as the xath c., but first became an independent duchy in the 
14th c. After many changes of dynasty it came into the posses- 
sion of Bavaria, who ceded it to France in x8o6. Napoleon I. 
enlarged it, raised it to a grand-duchy, and conferred it first on 
Murat, and then on the Crown Prince of Holland. At the peace 
of x8x 5 it was given to Prussia. B. now forms part of the circles 
of Amsbcig, Cologne, and Diisseldorf, in Rhenish Prussia. 

in German, Dutch, Frisian, and Swedish, signifies a 
* hill,' and this sense the word retains, under all its forms, in 
the other Teutonic dialects ; BJer^ in Dan., Bear^ in Teel, and 
Norweg., Barg in Low Ger., and Beork or Be^r^^ in Old Eng., 
also mean a hill. But a hill is a natural ‘defence’ or ‘protec- 
tion/ and so the word came to acquire the secondary meaning of 
a mound, rampart, fortification, or refuge, in which sense it sur- 
vives in mod. Eng. under the form of ‘ Barrow* (q. v.). The 
Ger. ^ur^ and the Old Eng. BurA (mod. ‘borough,’ ‘buiy,’ 
and ‘ burgh ’) are only modifications of the original form to de- 
note particular applications of the idea of ‘ defence.* A Aurjr, or 
is simply a * protected ’ place, walled, stockaded, or other- 
wise defended, as distinguished from an open and defenceless 
hamlet, 

a town in the province of Barcelona, Spain, near the 
Lobregat, 52 miles N. W. of Barcelona. It is commanded by a 
castle with a strong battery. The trade consists »in the pro- 
duce of the neighbouring country; cotton fabrics are also 
manufactured. Pop. 6333. 

Ber'gamiL the ancient Berjmmcs (q, v,), situated about 40 
miles N. of Smyrna, in the vilayet of Aldin, Asiatic Turkey, 
on the Bakur-Chai, has numerous and splendid remains of its 
former greatness — temples, palaces, amphitheatres, aqueducts, 
Ac. Pop. about X5, 000. 

Bw’gamo, an ancient and important town in the N. of Italy, 
province of B. , is charmingly situated on several small eminences, 
the highest of which is crowned by a castle, between the rivers 
Brembo and Sexio, 29 miles N, E, of Milan. Pop. ( 1872) 37,363. 
B. is the seat of a bishop, and has an academy of painting and 
sculpture, a museum, a lyceum, a public library of ^,000 vols., 
and considemble manu^ctures of silk, cotton, and iron, besides 
a large trade in grindstones made in the neighbourhood. Among 
its numerous churches the Santa Maria Maggiore, the old Arian i 
church San Alessandro ddla Croce, San Bartmomeo, San Andrea, 
Santa Maria del Sepolcro, and Santa Grata, arc distinguished by 
their age, their beauty, and their pictures. The great fair or 
lesttvm of Sail Bartolomeo is held in August, in the murb of San 
Lmardo, in a largo stone building erected for the purpose, and | 
cemtaining 600 HtaUs or booths, where business is done valued at 
mbie than a, million sterling. B., anciently Bergamum, was a 
Homan was destroyed by the Huns in the 5U1 c., 
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gave name to aLombaid dxkc%, acsepted OiOpioteetonte of the 
Venetian republic in 1427; and remamed in this lelation tiU the 
conquest of Italv by NaMleon at the dosed the x8th Oi It is 
the birthplace of Bernardo Tasso, the fatlier of Torquato, and of 
Tiraboschi, the historian of Italian Uter«tme,^T^ province Of 
B., mountainous in the N., but bdongiim in the S. to ^e fmitfitl 
pldn of Lombardy, has an area of 928 aq. mileiL and a pop. 
(X872) of 368, 152. The inhabitants, who are noted for the nuM- 
ness of their dialect, have the reputation of being fot and good- 
natured, but cunning. 

Bergamot, the fruit of CiVn/r Aermmia, an ally of the com- 
mon orange, cultivated in the S. of Europe. From its rind is 
obtained the B.-oil which is very largely employed in cheap 
perfumery and as a flavouring essence in cookery. B.-oil is a 
yellow essential oil, with a strong citrine odour, obtained by 
expression. It thickens considerably with age, and deposits a 
solid white substance called B.-camphor. 

Ber’gedorf, a town and territory between the Elbe and 
the Bilie, belonging to Hamburg, Germany. The territory 
formerly belonged to both Hamburg and Liibeck, but in X867 
the latter town resigned its share in the government to Ham- 
burg for 200,000 thalers. Pop. of town (1872} 3600, chiefly 
engaged in husbandry and cattle and poultry rearing. Pop. 
of territory, part of which is known by the name of Vierlander 
(‘Four Lands’), X2,5io. 

Ber’gen, the capital of a province or slift of the same name, 
and, next to Christiana, the chief trading town of Norway, 
situated on the Vaagen, a deep inlet of the sea. It is 
strongly fortified, and has a capital harbour, which is, however, 
somewhat difficult of access. It is the see of a bishop, and the 
principal building is the cathedral ; but there are various other 
handsome churches, municipal and charitable institutes, besides 
an inferior law court and public libraries. There is a naval 
squadron stationed here, and the chief industry is the herring 
trade ; the export in this item alone amounting to some 200,000 
tons annually. B. also exports great quantities of dried fish, 
cod-liver oil, skins, and feathers. The imports are for the most 
part brandy, wine, com, cotton, woollens, coffee, and sugar. 
Pop. (1875) 34,384, including the suburbs of Sandigenmsdi 
and Skudev^m, The town was founded by Olaf Kyrre in X069, 
and duri..^^ the middle ages was the most important Ilanse town 
in Norway, llie earliest foreign treaty ever made by England 
was entered into with B. in X217. In 1348 the black pestilence 
broke out in B., whence it spread throughout the kingdom, and 
it has frequently reitppeared in the town. — The province of B. 
has an area of 9628 sq. miles, and a pop. (1875) of 238,854. 
It extends along the coast, and has much fishing and caltle- 
rcaring. 

Bergen-op-Zooxn, a town and fortress in N. Brabant, Hol- 
land, on the small river Zoom, where it enters the E. branch of 
the Scheldt, and 17 miles N.N.W. of Antwerp. Its defences 
are strengthened by its being situated on an elevation surrounded 
by marshes and sands, which are covered by the tide at high 
water. It was a stronghold of the Netherlandcrs in their war 
with Spain, and withstood successfully many formidable attacks 1 
and after the works were added to by Cohorn it was deemed 
impregnable. It was taken, however, twice by the French; 
first in 1747, and again in 1794; but the British, who, under 
Sir Thomas Graham, attempted to surprise it on the night of 
March 8, 1814, were repulse with immense loss. 'The f'rench, 
gave it up under the treaty of Paris. The principal trade is in 
anchovies, and earthenware is manufactured. Pop. 9x39^ 

Ber'gerac, a town of France, department of Dordogne, in a 
fertile plain on the right bank of the Dordogne, 26 miles S.S.W. 
of F^rigueux. It is ill-built, with narrow winding streets. Oyer 
the Dordogne is a bridge of five arches. The chief manufactum 
are liqueurs,, chemical stuffs, paper, serges, hosiery, and eorlhear 
ware. Several brandy-distilleries, tanneries, iron-foundries, and 
smelting-furnaces are in the neighbourhood, and the department 


is noted for its wines. B. owes its origin to the Abbey of St 
Martin, founded in xoSo; was originally a strong fortress, and 
played an important part both in the English and Huguenot 
' "udionsin x 62Z. Pop. 


wars. Louis Kill, demolished the fortifications in X62Z. Pop. 
(1872)8024. 

Bqrgbaufl, Heinrioh Bari Wilh^lia, a celebrated 
grapher, was bom at Kleve^ in Rhenish Prussia, May 3, 1797, 
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«dudat«d At MUftste^, and held the chait V MathemAtics hi 
the Berlin Arcfaiteetttial Academy f^om 1824 to 185c. His chief 
ohAXtogmhioal works are AtUu v(m Asim (1033-^3)1 the 
famous JPfysikaU Aihs (90 plates, Gotha, 1838-48 ; 2d ed. 
184^51), and A Satnmhtng hydregr, •physikd, Kartm der Preuss, 
•S(i^^fW*(BerL x^o-48). The principal of his many important 

E raphical writings are his Allgem. Lander, und Volkerkunde 
Itg. 6 yola 1837-41) ; Die Volker dts Erdbalh (Briin. and 
. s. 2 vols. 1845-47) ; Deutschland Silt hundert Jahren (Leips.5 
Voli 1859-62) ; Was man von der Erde loeiss (Berl. 4 vols. 
185^60) ; and BrUfwechsel mil A. von Humboldt (Leips. 3 
vols. 1863). — ^Hennazm B., a nephew of the former, bom 16th 
November 1828, is also well known as a geographiccil engineer, 
having published a Karte des Oetzthaler Gletschergehiets (Gotha, 
1861), a Weltkarti in Metcatot^s Projektion (Gotha, 1859), and 
togetlter with Von Stiilpnagel the splendid Chart of the World 
(8 plates, Lond. 1863). 

Bor^gr^em, or Berchem, Hikolaas, a famous Dutch painter 
and engraver, was born at Haarlem, 1624, and died there i8th 
Februaiy 1683. His works, chiefly landscapes with cattle, are 
very numerous, a result both of his own industry and of the ava- 
rice of his wife, who kept him close at his easel. The striking 
qualities of his works, the excellence of which has carried 
them into all the good collections of Europe, are exquisite t.aste, 
and a quality of rich, truthful, and harmonious colour, which time 
has not been able to sensibly deteriorate. B.’s larger works 
have been sold in Paris for 24,000 fr. His etchings are much 
sought after. 

Bergk, Theodor, a German philologist, was horn at Leipsic, 
22d May 1812, studied under Beck, Hermann, and Dindoiif,and 
after many changes of residence, finally settled as professor at 
Bonn in 1869. B.*s services to the criticism and elucidation of 
the Greek poets are of great value. His chief works are the 
^oetcB Lyrici Greed (Leips. 1843; new ed. 3 vols. 1853-67); 
Commentationes de Rcliquiis Comcedice Attica Antiqua (Leips. 
1838) j his edition of Arutophanes (2 vols. Leips. 1852 ; 2d ed. 
^857), and of Sophocles (Leips. 1857) ; but he has also executed 
numerous smaller works displaying fine scholarship and fami- 
liarity with all contemporary research. 

Bef'g'ler, tToAeph, a German painter, bom at Salzburg in 
1793, studied in Iialy, and exhibited his * Betrayal of Samson’ 
at Parma, from the academy of which it obtained the first prize. 
He W'as appointed director of the academy at Prague in iSoo, 
and died there in 1829. Besides a number ^f fine altar-pieces, 
B. executed numerous designs and pictures 'llustrative of events 
in the history of Bohemia. 

Bergman, Torbem Olof, an cn/ment Swedish chemist, 
was born at Katharinberg, in the province of West Gothland, 
20th March 1735. He distinguished himself at ITpsala Univer- 
sity, where, in 1767, he became Chemistry Professor. Friedrich 
the Great invited him to Berlin in 1776, but the love of his 
native land kept him at home. He died in his prime at Medevi, 
8th July 1784. Most of his dissertations are collected into six 
volumes, entitled Opuscula Torberni B. Fhysica et Chemica 
(Upsala, 1779-94; Ger, by Tabort, Frankf. 1782-99). 

Bergmebl, or * Mountain-Meal, 'a whitish powder, occur- 
ring in various recent geological formations, and comported 
dtiefly of the remains of the flinty or siliceous coverings of Dia* ' 
tomaceoe (q. v.), or low vegetable organisms. The name * B. ’ is 1 
derived from the Swedish habit of mixing this deposit with bread 
and other kinds of food, under the idea that it is nutritious. 
Deposits of this substance occur in N. Wales, in Ireland, in 
Mull and in the Hebrides in Britain, and in Norway and 
Sweden. Probably the remains of Foramiiiifera (q. v.) are also 
mixed up with tho.se of diatoms. Analyses of B. show that it 
contains a certain proportion of organic matter — ^3 or 4 per cent. 

Berg^es'. a fortified town of France in the department of 
the Nord, about 5 miles S.E. of Dunkirk, with which it is con- 
nected b^r A canal. There are manufactories of soap and tobacco, 
also sugar and salt refineries. B. is an old town, and has the 
xuins ox a once magnificent abbey, built by Baldwin IV. Pop. 
(1872) S 774 . 

or * Norway-Haddook * {Sebeutes Nbrvegicus\ a 
genus cn Teleostean filches, of the family Trigladeet which group 
u also represented by the gurnards, &c. This fish somewhat 


resembles a perch in general fotm,^ and possesses the head-plates 
covered with scales. One long dorsal fin, having its anterior half 
spinous, exists. The eyes are laxge, and the teeth small and 
very numerous. The B. inhabits the northern seas, and occurs 
on the eastern coasts of Britain. It is coloured red, and is 
lightest in colour on the under parts. Its average length is 
or 2 feet. Its fiesh is nutritious, the Greenlanders eating it in 
both the fresh and dried states. 

Berhainpore', a town of British India, province of Bengal, > 
district of Moorsliedabad, on the left bank of the Bhagirathi, a 
branch of the Ganges, 118 miles N. of Calcutta. It is the seat 
of a government establishment, and one of the chief British 
military stations in India, with a college and several churches 
and hospitals. B. enjoys as healthy a climate as any place In 
Bengal, great improvement having been lately effected in its 
sanitary arrangements. At the time of the mutiny this was one 
of tlie first places where disaffection showed itsdf, but before 
any decided action took place the native troops were disarmed. 

Pop. (1872) 27,110. — B. is also the name of a town and mili- 
tary statmn in the province of Madra.s, district of Ganjam, situ- 
ated in a wide plain, 525 miles N.E. of Madias, and 325 S.W. 
of Calcutta. Pop. 20,000. 

Beriberi, or Bad Sickness of Ceylon, is a name given 
to a serious disease, unknown in this country, but not unfrequent 
in Ceylon and India. The name B. is a reduplication of a word 
signifying weakness^ and means great weakness. B. is cliaracter* 
ised by great prostration, poverty of the blood, numbness of the 
surface of the body, and general dropsy, not only in the limbs, 
but into most cavities of the body. The disease often breaks 
out among troops and convicts. It is generally a fatal disease. 
Treatment consists in warm clothing, good diet, purgatives, and 
diuretics. It is stated that a residence of eight or twelve months 
is necessary before the disease manifests itself. 

Berie, a town of British India, province of the Punjab, exe- 
cutive district of Rohtuk, 36 miles W. by N. of Delhi. Pop 
(1871) 9723- 

Ber'ja, a town of Spain, in the province of Andaluda, 22 miles 
W. of Almeira, situated on the S. slope of the Sierra de Gador, 
the lead-mines of which employ most of the inhabitants, Tjierc 
is also some trade in wine and oil, and considerable linen, 
leatlier, and hardware manufactures. Pop. 8cxx>. 

Berkeley, a small borougli-town in Gloucestershire, on the 
Avon, a mile and a half E. of its junction with the Severn. The 
Vale of B., ill which the town lies, is a rich pasturage, and noted 
for its milk and cheese (the famous * Double Gloucester'). Dr 
jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, was born and is buried in 
B. B. Castle, to the S.E. of the town, was the scene of the 
murder of Edward II, Pop. (1871) 1161, 

Berkeley, George, Bishop of Cloyne, and one of the most 
illustrious metaphysicians of the i8th c., was the eldest son 
of William B., and bom on the 1 2th March 1684, at Kilcrin, 
near Thomastown, Kilkenny, Ireland. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he made the acquaintance of 
Swift, In 17x3 he went to London, and became the esteemed 
friend of Adcli.son, Pope, and the other wits and literary men of 
the day. When the Duke of Grafton was made Lord -Lieutenant 
I of Ireland, B. became one oi his chaplains, and in 1 724 w'a.s pro- 
[ inotcd to the Deanery of Derry. In 1728 he sailed to America 
I to establish in the Bermudas a missionary college for the conver- 
sion of tlie Indians, but not being supported by the govern- 
ment of Sir Robert Walpole, the .scheme failed, and he 
returned to England, to become in 1734 Bishop of Cloyne. 

The duties of his diocese he discharged with real, and twice 
refused to give up his see. In 1 752 B. removed to Oxford with 
his son — he had married in 1728 Anna El vert, the daughter 
of the Right Hon. John Forster, Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons— and on the 14th of January 1 754, he was seized 
while reading with palsy of the heart, and died almost instan- 
taneously. Besides being one of the most energetic church- 
men and amiable men of his day, to whom justly * every virtue 
under heaven ' was ascribed, B. was obe of the subtlest thinkers 
that Great Britain has jiroduced. In a series of works mainly 
intended to rebut materialism, scepticism, and atheism, of which 
the roost important are his Treatise eoneermng the Ps^dples of 
Human Knowledge, published in X710, and Three Dialogues 
beilveen Hylas and Philonom, published in 17x3, he advocated 
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absolute idealism, and denied the existence of the external world. 
This philosophy, laughed at when first promulgatedi is now 
looked upon as one of the most complete schemes of meta- 
physics ever given to the world, although it is undeniable that 
It paved the wajr for the scepticism of Hume. Among B.*8 
other works are his Theory of Vision (1709), intended fa demon- 
strate the dependence of our perceptions of distance, magnitude, 
&C., on the sense of touch ; and two books on the virtues of 
tar-water. Various editions of his works have been published. 
The latest, and incomparably the best, is that by Professor Fraser 
of Edinburgh, who has also written his Life (1874). The Ian- 
piage used by Mr G. H. Lewes when speaking of B. is simply 
)U8t: ‘There are few men of whom England has better reason 
to be proud than of George B., Bishop of Cloyne. To extraor- 
din^ merits os a writer and thinker he united the most exquisite 

a and generosity of character, and it is still a moot- point 
er he was greater in head or in heart.' 

Berkeley Sound, an inlet on the N.E. of £. Falkland 
Island, much frequented by trading vessels on accou:\t of its 
good harbour. 

Itarkhametead, Great, or St Peter's, a market-town of 
Hertfordshire, 22 miles W. of Hertford, and 28 miles N.W, of 
London, on the North-Western Railway. It lies in a valley, on 
the Bulbome, and on the Grand Junction Canal, and has some 
trade in timber, malt, and coals. Tliere are also manufac- 
tures of chemicals, straw-plait, and fancy wooden wares. B. 
was a residence of the kings of Mercia, and was the place 
where the English nobles and prelates obtained from William 
the Conqueror an oath that he would govern according to the 
laws of Edward the Confessor. William gave the manor of B. 
£0 his half-brother the Earl of Moreton, who built on it a strong 
jaatle. The property, however, was seized by the crown in the 
reign of Henry 1., and was conferred by Edward HI. on his 
son, the Black Prince, when he created him Duke of Cornwall. 
It has since belonged to the Princes of Wales. The free 
fpammar-school of B., founded in the reign of Edward, is still 
in existence. There are several other charitable foundations. 
The poet Cowper was bom here. Pop. (1871) 3940, — ^B., 
Uttle, a beautiful village, four miles S.W. of Hertford, with a 
pop. (1871) of 408. 

Berkshire, one of the most picturesque counties of England, 
lies between Hampshire and the I'hames, and has an area of 
752 sq. miles, and a pop. (1871) of 196,475. It is intersected 
by a tract of chalk-hills or downs, and is formed in the N. of 


coral-rag, in the S. of tertiary, and of chalk and greensand in 
the centre. The chalk range is a continuation of the Chilterns, 
and rises to a height of 893 feet in White Horse Hill, so called 
from a rude outline of an immense horse on its chalky side. 
The rich vale of Kcnnet lies S. of this range, and is watered by 
the stream of the same name. Along the entire N. boundary, 
a course, with windings, of 100 miles long, flows the Thames, 
receiving as tributaries the Kennet, Ock, and Leddon. In the 
E. of the county is Windsor Castle (q. v.), with its famous forest 
and park. The chief crops of B, are barley, oats, and wheat, 
and m 1873, 370»317 acres were under tilla^. There is much 
pasture, and an ‘extensive trade in dairy produce, including 
‘Double Gloucester’ aud 'pine-apple* cheese. The breeding 
of horses, cattle, swine, and other live-stock is carried on ; but 
there are no important manufactures. Two canals and the 
Great Western Railway are the chief means of transit. Three 
members of Parliament are returned by B., besides two by the 
county town, Reading and one each by Abingdon, Walling- 
ford, and Windsor. B. , originally Bearocscyre^ ' bare-oakshire,' 
so cdled (according; to Bosworth) from the polled oak in Windsor 
forest , where ^public meetings were held, is a county rich in 
British, Roman, and English antiquities, has many fine churches, 
and several old castles. 

Berkn^aa, the name of some twelve barren islets oiT the 
coast of Estremadura, Portugal, 8 miles N.W. of Carvoeira. 
Barlenga, by far the Ingest, is fortified, atal gives name to the 
groip. 

"Berlichingen, Gbtz woxi, bom at Jaxthousen, near Hom- 
betfg, WUrtemberg. in I48a‘ He was one of the many petty 
feudal lor 4 t iti StfabiU, who, holding their fiefs direct from the 
Emperor Slaximiliaii, were entitled to Faueirecht (club-law), or 
36a , 


the privil^e of private feud^ as if they were important sove^ 
reigns. CvSte was present at the Diet of Worms .(7U1 August 
1495 )> the Imperial Counoil formally abolished this right, 
Nevertheless, he always acted on the principle that on a just 
cause he was entitled to declare hostilities s as he did ogainSt 
Nurnberg in 1513. At the siege of Landshut he lost his. right 
hand, which was supplied by an iron one. He was opposed to 
the Suabian league, and his friendship for Ulrich of WUrtem- 
berg made him an object of hostility to the Emperor, who twi^e 
put him under ban. When in 1 525-26 the Suabian peasants roSe 
to demand freedom from certain taxes, and a free choice of 
c^^rgy, Gotz put himself at their head. He was in consequence 
imprisoned at Augsbuig and Jaxthausen for a number of years ; 
but after the dissolution of the Suabian league he served under 
Karl V. against the Turks (1541), and against the French (1544). 
He died at his castle of Honiberg, 23d July 1562. Gote seems 
to have been a simple, brave, frank soldier, with the vices and 
prejudices of his class and time. He left an account of himself, 
first published in 1731 (best edition, Busching and Der Hagen, 
Breslau, 1S13), which gives an interesting glimpse of contem- 
porary life. The brilliant drama of this name by Gbthe, Gersten- 
berg’s Ugotino^ and Klinger’s Sturm und Z>rang, have been 
called typical works of the revolutionary literary movement 
in Germany known by that name. The B. family still exists in 
tlie two lines of Jaxthausen and Rossach, to the latter of which 
Gotz belonged, the representative of the former having been his 
brother, B&ms von B. (born 1476, died 1553). To the B.- 
Rossach line belongs Friedrick Wolfgang* G. von B., bom 
26th June 1826, a major in the Austrian army, and a member 
of the Upper Chamber of WUrtemberg. In 1859 he was raised 
to the rank of a count, and has written Urkumiliche GeschkkU 
des Ritters G, von B, und seiner Famiiie (Leips. 1861 }• 

Berlin is the capital of the Prussian monarchy and of the 
German empire, the chief residence of the Emperor, and one of 
the finest cities of Europe. It is situated near the centre of the 
province of Brandenburg, on both sides of the Spree, an affluent 
of the Havel, occupies a flat sandy plain, badly adapted iot 1 
sanitary purposes, covering an area of some 22^ sq. miles, ani I 
ii* divided into 16 quarters, of which Alt-B,^ on the right / 
Olathe Spree, and AW//, on an island, are the oldest, wf^pj, 
Aeussere Friedrichsstadt has been built since 1838. The Spree, 
which cuts B. into two almost equal parts, and is connected by a 
canal with the Oder, is here some 200 feet wide, and has a slow 
current. The city built mainly on a regular plan, and 
prises some 596 streeUs and squares, and some 33,963 buildings, 
of whicli over 700 are public buildings, 80 being clmrcnes and 
chapels. Among the ])rincipal streets arc Untcr den Linden, 3605 
feet long, and 155 broad, which leads from the Schlos.sbrucke to 
the Brandenburg Gate, and contains two double rows of linden- 
trees ; Friedrichsstrasse, 8755 feet long, and having scarcely one 
foot of slope throughout ; WilhelinssLiassc, stretching away to 
the new Luisen Gate, with a length of 8652 feet, and Konigs- 
strassc, noted for its trade and traffic. Of the squares, the most 
celebrated are the Opernplatz, containing an equestrian statue 
of Friedrich the Great by Rauch (1851) ; the Lustgarten (1828), 
one side of which is occupied by the museum ; Wilhelmsplatz, 
with statues of Schwerin, Winterfeld, Seidlitz, Keith, Ziethen, 
and I.eopold of Dessau ; Belle- Allianzplatz, in the centre of which 
is the Victoria column (1843) ; the Gensdarmenplatz, the hugest 
of the squares ; and Leipzigerplatz, the site of the Brandenburg 
monument. There are several beautiful bridges, as Friedrichs- 
briicke, 235 feet long, having eight arches; SchlossbrUcke, orna- 
mented with eight marble groups of statuary emblematic of war ; 
the Kurfiirstcnbriickc, built 1692-95, and the Alsenbriicke, built 
in 1864. A few of the most important buildings are the royal 
castle, a massive quadrangular building; the Emperor’s palace; 
the palaces of Prince Ludwig, of the Queen of the Netherlands, 
Prince Karl, the Crown Prince, and Prince Albredit, and the 
royal chfiteau of Monbijou ; the royal armoury and gu^house^ 
on the model of a Roiuan castrum ; the school of artillery and 
engineering ; the university (formerly Prince Heinrich’s palace), 
containing a larm museum ; the royal library (710^000 vols. and 
15,500 MSS.); the Academy of Science and Art j Ute Academy of 
Music ; the Royal School of Architecture ; the chemical labbni- 
torium the exchange ; the. mint ; the state printing-office ; the 
old museum, built by Scbinkel in 1828 ; the colossal aewmoseani 
(since 1843), with the fine portico frescoes d Kaulbach; the 
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i^onitl ; find "tlie new town-hottse, opened in 1870. . 

Some of the ouches are ns old os the t3th c., as the Nikolai 
or Hauptkirche, tiie Marien^ and the Kloster ; among the more 
modern are the Catholic St Michaers, the Protestant St Thomai's, 
St Hedwig^s Kirche (the Rotunda^ the new S3rnsgogue, and 
the beontiful Dominican Klosterldrche in Moabit, erected in 
Notable among the monuments with which B. abounds 
are the Brandenburg Gate, 82 feet high and 200 wide, built in 
imitation of the Athenian Propylaea, crowned by a figure of 


memoration of the recent campaign in France, unveiled 2d Sep- 
tember 1873. The chief places of amusement are the opera- 


house (1843) for 1800 persons; the new theatre (rebuilt by 
Schinfcel, 1817) for 1500 ; the Lutsen theatre, formerly the palace 


of Princess Amalie ; some eighteen other theatres ; KrolPs 
himous * dtablisscments * (1852) ior 5000 visitors; the new circus, 
and the well-known Orpheum. The Thiergarten, in the W. of 
the city, is the chief public park, but there are also the garden of 
Bellevue, and the botanical garden of the Academy. 

In education B. has long held the plar^e of honour among 
Continental cities. Its institutions comprise (1873) 10 gymnasia, 
with ^333 scholars, 54 real and higher schools, 91 public and 
96 private elementary and middle schools, 59 infant schools, 
asylums for the deaf, dumb, and blind, and numerous technical 
colleges. The B. university was founded in 1810, and in 1870 
had 3500 students. It has gained a high reputation, having 
numbered among its professors such names as Fichte, Hegel, 
Schelling, Savigny, Ncander, Bekkcr, Bdckh, Buttmann, Strauss, 
Mommsen, Virchow, and Ranke. The famous Science Academy 
of B. was founded in 1700, and the Academy of Art in 1699, the 
former being now allied with the new astronomical observatory. 
B. has also a celebrated military academy for ofTicers, and 
several departmental military schools. The city is rich in chari- 
table institutions, of which the principal is the medical hospital 
called La Cliaritd, now incorporated with the Clinical Institute, 
and receiving on an average 10,000 patients yearly. There are 
also the Betliany Hospital, founded 1S47, with accommodation 
for 350 persons; lied wig’s Hospital, established in 1852 ; also 
some sixteen other hospitals and houses for the convalescent, 
nine orplianages, twelve soup-kitcliens, and two asylums for the 
homeless. 

Despite its inland position, B. has become one of the leading 
commercial and industrial cities of Europe. Its communication 
with the sea has been improved by the canstruction of several 
canals (the latest in 1858) ; and it is now .he great railway centre 
of N. Germany, having (1875) fewer than seven railway stations. 
The leading induslrics are iron-casting (ten imperial foundries) 
and engine-building, which is almost entirely in the hands of 
Messrs Borsig, £gel, and Wohlcrt, of European fame, who have 
here seventy-five, works. There are also important manufactures 
of silks, woollens,* cottons, ribbons, tapestry, paper, tobacco, sugar, 
leather goods, scientific and musical instrument^ jewellery, and 
fancy ware. A large quantity of spirits is made, and there are 
over fourteen large breweries — Weiss bier being the favourite drink 
of the population. There are also here royal porcelain factories. 
The beautiful cast-ironwork of B, is called ‘B. -jewellery.’ 

Not only in trade and industry, but in political life and intel- 
lectual progress, B. is eminently the metropolis of the empire. 
As ihe seat of government and the residence of the court, it 
attracts inhabitants from all parts of Europe, and it almost justi- 
fies the name given it by the proud Berliners, * the Baris of the 
future,’ if not in point of architectural grace, at least as a centre 
of fashion and of brilliant society. For many years its increase 
has been steady, and at the same time so rapid as to recall the 
sudden growtli of an American * lightning ’ city. From being a 
town of 20,000 inhabitants in 1688, it had increased to 188,000 in 
1817 ; to 3x1,000 in 1840 ; to 436,00c* in 1851 ; and to 524,945 
in x86i. Ih August iSyc;. its population was 968,634, including 
2 1,448 soldiers, and of this number there were 732,6x7 Pro- 
testants^ 51,722 Catholics, and 36,015 Jews. In 1878 the total 
pop. was 1,034,854. The newspapers and journals of B. em- 
. braced in 1872 some 36 of an official,. 46 of a political and social, 
24 &f an eocMastical and religious, 207 of an artistic, scientific, 
and commercial, and 18 of a comic chaiacter. 

The oldest parts of the city are the divisions Koln and B., 

' Originally two fishing^llages, the first having risen to some im- 


portance tinder the Markgraf Albrecht II. (1206-20). In 1442 
the Elector Friedrich II. built his (’castle’) on the site 
of the present royal palace, and under Jfohann ’ Cicero/ towaids 
the end of the X5th c. B. became the residence of the Hohen- 
2oUern princes. The town was improved* beautified, and enlarged 
by the great Elector Friedrich Wilhelm, and then by his son 
Friedrich II., afterwards Friedrich I,, first King of Prussia. To 
Friedrich the Great, in the iSth c., is due its symmetry of plan 
and many of its finest ornaments. An Austro-Kussian (orce 
occupied B. from the 9th to the 13th of October 176a It was 
again taken by NaT)oleon in 1806, and acknowledged French 
supremacy till the failure of the expedition to Moscow in 1812. 
In the present century a new epoch in the arclutecture of B. has 
been marked by the genius of Schiiikel, who has contribute SO 
much to the stateliness and haimony of the modem city. See 
Spiker, B. und seine Vmgebttngen im 19 Jahrhs (Berl. 1833) f 
Fidicin, Cesckichte der Stadt B. (Berl. 18*41) ; Streckfuss,*^., 
seU 500 Jahren 1864); Kapp, B, Jiir Einkeimiseke uid 
Fremde (Berl. 1869) ; Betrachtungen iiber die Volkssceda in B* 
(1871) ; and B. und seine Bauten (2 vols. Berl, 1877). 

Bex 4 ioz, liOuis Sector, the leader of the romantic sdiool 
of music in F ranee, was born at La C6te-Samt- Andid (Isire), 
11th December 1803, studied composition under Reiclia, and 
later (1826) under Lesueux at the Paris Conservatoire, xesid^ 
in Italy for eighteen months, became librarian of the Conserva- 
toire ill 1839, and a member of the Academy in 1856, and died 
at Paris, 9ih March 1869. As a critic in the Gasette MusUaie de 
Paris and the Jmmal des DSats, he exercised much influence. 

1 le was the composer of a number of orchestral works, as the 
Overtures for the Carnaval Komain^ the Corsaire, the opera of 
Benveuuto-Celltni^ and the Flight into Egypt^ &c., in which he 
strove to express poetic ideas by musical sounds. In his attempts 
to do this he sometimes was led into extravagances which were 
rather the result of his ideas having outreached his capacity for 
executing them than of any extravagance in the ideas themselves. 
Besides iheae, he produced numerous symphonies, llis books 
on the orchestra and on orchestration are very valuable, the 
principal being his Traili d' Instrumentation et d Orchestration 
Modemes (1844). See B/s Mimoires (Par. 1870 ; new ed, 1878), 

Ber'inondsey, a parish in the county of Surrey, forming a 
S.E. suburb of London, possesses extensive tariw'orks, woo) 
stores, and wharves. It also carries on shipbuilding, rope and 
sail making, and has manufactures of brashes, corks, glue, 
parchment, vellum. &c. Pop. (1871) 80,429. The name B., 
in Old Eng. Burmundesea, the ‘Isle of Burmund’ (perhaps 
burhmund, the fortress?), points to a time when the Thames 
‘spread its sluggish waters over a broad lagoon, wliich was 
dotted with marshy islands, ’ 

Bermu’das, or Boxnmers'a lales, a group of small islands 
in the N. Atlantic, about 600 miles from Cape Hatteras in N. 
Carolina, in lat. 32* 20' N., long. 64** 50' W, Tliey belong to 
Britain, and number in all about 300, only 15 or 16 of which, 
however, are inhabited ; area of group about 12,000 acres ; 
pop. (1871) 12,121, exclusive of the military and their families. < 
They take the name B. from the Spaniard Bermudez, who fot 
discovered them in 1527, and the name Sommers’s Isles from I 
Sir George Sommers, whose shipwreck here in 1609 led to 
their colonisation from Virginia four years later. They are 
‘the still-vext Bermoothes’ of Shakespeare’s Tempest, and 
their beauty has been celebrated by Waller in his Battles ofihi 
Summer Islands, Their situation renders them a valuable pos- 
session ; tliey constitute a natural fortress ; and their numeroiu 
bays afford ample protection to shipping. Hence they ^ve 
been converted into the British naval station in W» Indian 
waters. Both politically and commercially their inmortance 
can scarcely be over-estimated, and towards the close of the first 
American war Washington contemplated their capture and eon« 
version into a station for American men-of-war, with a view to 
cripple the British W. Indian trade. The four principal islamds 
are those of Bermuda, .St George’s, Irelan^and Somerset. St 
George’s Isle is the military station of the B. ; its harbour has 
recently been greatly improved ; a sandbank in front of it has 
been lowered by blasting, and an extensive breakwater has bm 
built to protect it Tbe climate is genial and salubrious, and 
there is an almost perpetual spring. A refreshing sea-breeze 
modifies tlie heat, and the only climatic inconveniences are occa- 
sional hurricanes, and an excess of humidity during a S. wind. 
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The principal products are potatoes. garden-vegetableSi maiaei' 
and tobacco. Pirii are plentiful, and the fisheries constitute a 
valuable industry. Convicts are still conveyed to the B., and 
are employed on harbonr work or on the fortifications. A mail 
steamer plies regularly between B. and Halifax. Nova Scotia. 
'I'he islands have a representative constitution, there being a 
governor, a council of nine, and an assembly of thirty-six mem* 
bers. The military expenditure for 1872-73 was 196, 273. The 
exports are few, and the imports consist chiefly of breadstuffs 
from the United States, and of manufactured goods from England. 
Hamilton, in Bermuda Island, is the capital. See Memorials of 
the Dtscovery and Early Settlement of the B, or Somers Islands^ 
1SIS“I685, by Major-General J. F. Lefroy (vol. i. Load. 1877). 

Bem, the second largest canton of Switzerland. Except a 
small portion on the N.W., wlierc it touches France, B. is en- 
tirely surrounded by Swiss territory. In the N. and N.W, the 
canton is hilly ; in the S. is the famous Bernese Oberland, some 
of whose summits (the Finsteraarhom, the Schreckhorn, and 
Wetterhom, and the Jungfrau) are the loftiest of the Bernese 
Alps. Enclosed by the mountains are beautiful anl fertile 
valleys, Hasli, Grindelwald, Lauterbrunnen, &c., which produce 
com, wine, and fruits. In these valleys, as well as on the more 
elevated Alpine pastures, numerous cattle are fed, and 150,000 
cwts. of cheese are manufactured annually. The Aar and its 
tributaries rise in the Oberland, where also are situated l^akes 
Brienz and Thun. Watclimaking and wood-carving are the 
chief mechanical industries. The minerals are iron, lead, cop- 
per, marble, granite, and freestone. Area, 1S70 sq. miles ; pop. 
(1870) 506,405, of whom 436,304 were Protestants. On the 
decline of the Roman power, B. passed successively into the 
hands of the Alemanni, the Burgundians, and the Franks. In 
the ixth c. it became part of the German empire ; at the end 
of the I2lh c. Duke Berthold of Zahringen fortified the capital, 
which was in 1218 raised by the Emperor Friedrich II. to the 
rank of an imperial city, after which the population rapidly in- 
creased. Rudolf of Hapsburg was compelled to raise the siege 
of B. in 1288. The fame thus acquired was enhanced by the 
victory at Laupen, 21st June 1339, over an army of knights and 
burghers jealous of its growing power. After joining the Sw'iss 
Confederation (1353), B. increased its territory considerably 
both by purchase and conquest. It now sends 25 members to 
the National Council. 

Bern (in French, Betjte), capital of the canton of the same 
name in Switzerland, in 1848 declared to be the political capital of 
the republic, and since 1849 the permanent scat of the government. 
It is situated on a peninsula formed by the Aar, which encom- 
passes it on three sides, and has an elevation of fully 1 700 feet 
above the level of the sea. The city is regularly built, and the 
houses on each side of the two principal streets rest on arcades 
which form covered walks. There is a magnificent bridge over 
the Aar ; the cathedral, founded in 1421, has a tower upwards 
of 200 feet in height, and numerous interesting sculptures and 
tablets ; there are many fine public edifices, including a library 
containing 40,000 volumes, and a museum ; while sculptured 
fountains and fine public promenades, which command splen- 
did views of the Bernese Alps, enhance the amenity of the city 
and its environs. Other buildings are the church of the Holy 
Ghost, the church of the Dominicans, the Roman Catholic 
church, the mint, the palatial hospital, and the richly-endowed 
workhouse. The University of B., opened in 1834, has some 
30 professors, 20 privat-docenten^ and an average of 200 students. 
In May 1871 there were 250 students. There arc also a gymna- 
sium, a veterinary school, and a school of design. A school of art 
was founded in 1871. B. 1ms considersible trade in the produce 
of the district, and there are frequent industrial and agricultural 
shows. The manufactures, which are of no great importance, 
include watches, clocks, mathematical instruments, toys, gun- 
powder, leather, and paper. Cotton-spinning has been recently 
introduced. Pop. (l'87o) 36,002, of whom 32,705 are Pro- 
testants, 2664 Catholics, and 853 belong to other Christian 
sects, or are Jews. B. is the old Suabian word for bear, and is 
said to have been given to the town at its foundation in 1191 by 
Berthold V., because he had killed a bear there. The arms of 
.the city are bears, and some of these animals are stillMnaintained 
, by d special fund in the bear-ditch {Barenp^aben), B. was made 
a fine imperial city in May 1218 by the Emperor Frederick II. 
Th^ corpoxmtion is possessed of so xnurit valuable property that 
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no taxes aie levied ibr municipal purposes, and tltm is xeurpltu 
sufficient to provide the dtizens with fuel. B. is the bhtbpUte 
of the eminent physiologist Haller, of whom there is a stathe 
in the botanic garden. ^ See Durheim's ffistorischdopo^^ Be^ 
schreibunf der Stadt B, (Bern. 1859), and Wattenw;^'8 Ge* 
schkhte iter Stadt und Landschafi 1867). . 

Bemadotte. See Karl XIV. 

Bemal'da, a town in the province of Potenza, S. Italy: on 
the Basente, 31 miles W. of Taranto, and 15 mUes inland from 
the line of railway. Pop. about 600a 

Ber'xiard, Claude, a French physiologist, was bom at St 
Julien near Villefranche, July 12, 1813, in early life went to Paris 
with a tragedy, and there began the study of medicine. At the Col- 
lege de France he was Magendie's assistant ; he took his doctoris 
diploma in 1843 ; was called to the chair of General Physiology, 
just then instituted by the Faculty of Sciences, in 1854 ; and in 
the same year succeeded Magcndie as Professor of Experimental 
Physiology in the College de France. His reputation dates 
from his Recherches sur les Usages du Pancr/as, in the Contples 
Rendus de TAcadimiedes Sciesices and perhaps his most 

original and valuable contribution to physiology is Za Fonetion 
Glycoginiqne du Foie (1856), \vhic 1 i contains the results of many 
years^ investigiition of the liver and its relation to the heart and 
nerves. In his Lemons de P/tysiofogie Expfrimentale, appliquie 
h la Midecine (2 vols. 1855-56), he raised many forgotten 
questions os to the functions of animal organisation, and he has 
since given a new bent to the study of exj^erimcntal physiology 
by his numerous discoveries. Among ]}is other writings are 
Mimoire sur la Chaleur Animale (1S56), jUs Effets des Substances 
Toxiques et M&iicamenteuses La Physiologic du Systhne 

Nerveux (2 vols. 1858), Experiences Physiologiqucs sur la Nutri- 
tion et le Develofpement (i860), Introduction d VFtnde de la 
MSdecine Experimcntale (1865), Lemons sur les ProprUiis des 
Tissus Vivants (1S65). He was made a member of the Academ) 
of Medicine in 1861, grand officer of the Legion of Honour in 
1862, president of the Society of Biology in 1S68, and member 
of the Academy in 1869, lie died in Paris, February 10, 1878. 

Bernard, Great Saint, a mountain of the Vallais, in the 
Pennine Alps, 12,353 feet high, crossed at an altitude of 8648 
feet by the famous pass between Mariigny and Aosta, over which 
Napol^ .1 led his troops into Italy, May 1800. Near the summit 
of the pass stands the noble liospice which was founded by 
Bernard de Mcnlhon, a nobleman of Savoy, in 962, originally for 
the purpose of assis ing the pilgrims to Rome, and which has 
been of incalculable service in rescuing travellers from all forms 
of Alpine danger. It is a massive stone edifice, with extensive 
accommodation, receiving on an average 9000 travellers annu- 
ally. 7 'here js snow here for nine months in the year; the 
mean winter temperature is 15* F., that of summer 48® F. The 
institution is now chiefly supported by voluntary subscription. 

It is in the care of fifteen monks of St Augustine, whose lives, 
from the age of twelve to thirty- three, are devoted to the humane 
work, in which they are ably seconded by the faithful race of St 
B, Dogs (q. V.).— -Liittlo Saint B. Is a height of the Graian 
Alps, 7195 feet high, and has also a pass, most probably Uiat 
crossed by Hannibd. There is another hospice here. 

Bernard, Saint, the most influential churchman of the I2th 
c., was born in 1091 at the Chateau de Fontaine, near Dijon. 
His father, whose name was Tc.scelin, w^as descended from the 
Comtes de Chdtiilon ; bis mother, Aleth, or Elizabeth, was a 
daughter of the Comte de Montbard. Sent to Ch^tillon to 
study, he astonished his masters by the rapidity of his progress. 
At the age of twenty-two he resolved to embrace the monastic 
life, and so irresistible was the eloquence with which he urged 
his resolution against the remonstrances of his family and frieruls, 
that his five brotliers, his uncle Gaitdry, and more than twenty 
other proselytes, followed him to Citeaux in IX 14. Fourabbm, 
daughters of Citeaux, were all founded about this period: La 
Ferte in 1113, Pontigny in 1114, Morimond and Cialrvaux in 
1115. Clairvaux was a desolate and savage valley. Here the 
young Cistercians built with their own hands their first religioiia 
abodes. At the age of twenty-four B. was chosen abbot th^ 
modest community. The rigour of his austerities proVed 
much for the strength of his constitution, and on his recovery i 
from a serious illness, he began gradually to interest fahnself in ] 
the general policy of the Church. Before long the solitaty xecks^, \ 
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Iqt bii^ ea^ii^ ftrt unpassioned rhetaric» exal^ piety, ^nd 
.VtYeiincma o^hodcdty,^ himself one of the greatest potentates 
in Europe. Ih 1 he was active in mitigating the miseries of 
a national (amine ; in 1128 he vehemently defended the Bishop 
. of Faria and the Archbisliop of Sens o^inst Louis le Gros ; was 
conspicuous in the same year at the Council of Troyes, where 
the order of Knights Templars was forced to accept a monastic 
jrule, and again, in z 129, took part in the deposition of the Bishop 
of Verdun. The death of Pope ITonorius IL, in 1830* provoked 
a discord among the cardinals, which spread through the Church 
itself. Two popes were chosen as hia successor, Innocent 11 . 
and Anaclete, the former of whom had to seek refuge in France, 
while the latter remained in Rome, where his party was domi- 
nant. The great prelates and seigneurs assembled at £tampes 
declared (under the direction of B. ) in favour of Innocent. Louis 
le Gros received him as head of the Church at Saint-Benoit-sur- 
Loire, while B. hastened to Normandy and Li^gc to secure the 
support of the English monarch and the German emperor. In 
both journeys he was more than successful. In 1131 B. paid his 
firsft visit to Italy. Pisa, Genoa, Milan, vied with each other in 
the depth of their homage and the splendour of their offers. 
The austere saint, who was equally proud of his power and his 
poverty, refused all ecclesiastical honours, but he could not 
ninder his return to Clairvaux from assuming the chatacter of a 
triumphal procession. As he marched over the Alps into the 
valleys of Burgundy, the peasants of the mountain- villages and 
the inhabitants of the cities poured fotth to *do him reverence.' 
But active work w«is indispensable to B. While a larger monas- 
ery was being built for the reception of his disciples, he travelled 
..hrough the S.-W. of France in company with Gcolfroi, Bishop 
of Ciuirtres and legate of the Holy See, detached Guillaume Due 
d’Aquitane from tlie party of Anaclete, and scctired the re-estab- 
lishment in their sees of those bishops who had been expelled for 
their lUelity to the legitimate pope. In 1137 B. was again sum- 
mmed to Italy to sustain the still uncertain cause of Innocent. 
Once more his eloquence proved victorious. The Pisan cardinal, 
who was one of the warmest partisans of Anaclete, yielded to the 
ascendancy of B.'s genius, and denied the anti-pope, who soon 
after died of chagrin. It was in va'iu that the schismatics elected 
Mother in the room of Anaclete. The new anti-pope felt his 
impotence, hastened to the presence of the saint, and left in his 
hands the insignia of oflicc. On his return to France B. came 
into collision wdth one whose gifts were certainly not less than 
his own. Abelard (q. v,), the tender humanist, who Moved not 
wisely but too well,' had incurred the charge of heresy by his 
vindication of the rights of reason. A cuuffcil was held in 1140, 
and by the influence of B. Abelard was conticmned without 
even being heard. It is the least noble incident in B.’s career. 
But time brings about its revengc.s. The faulty Abelard is still 
remembered with aflectiouate pity by mankind, while the imma- 
culate saint whose fame once filled the w^orld only maintains a 
cold existence in the page of history. In 1145, a pupil of Clair- 
vaux was chosen pope, under the name of Kugenius III., and 
henceforth B. exercised sovereign power in the Church. ‘ They 
say,* he wrote to Eugeniu% ‘ that I am more pope than you.' 
Meanwhile an embassy of Christians from Armenia came to the 
court of Rome to explain the miserable state of the Eastern 
Churches. The Saracens, masters of Kdessa, threatened Antioch 
and Jerusalem. Another crusade was necessary. Louis VII. of 
France undertook to lead it. Conrad of Germany joined him. • 
All the resources of B.'s eloquence were employeef to inflame } 
the religious enthusiasm of the two nations. In x 147, an innu- 
merable host marched to the East, and was utterly destroyed 
in the defiles of Asia Minor. When news of the dibaster 
reached Europe, in 1149, B. suffered severe reproaches, and it 
may be doubted if he ever felt the same man again. But he was 
energetic to the end. His last act at least was apostolical. At 
th^^uest of the Archbishop of Trives, he wont to Lorraine to 
appease the quarrels between the burghers and the nobles. Soon 
after his return to Clairvaux, Jie died, 20th August 1153. B. 
was canonised by Pope Alexander III. in 1174. His labours 
as a churchman may lie conceived when v/e state tliat he 
caused to be founded or enlarged 72 monasteries — viz., 35 
in FrancOi 11 in Spain, 10 in Britain, 6 in Inlanders, 4 in Italy, 

2 in Germany, A in Sweden, i in Hungary, and i in Denmark. 
Hjs writings are numerous. They consist of 440 epistles, 340 
pennons, and Z2 theological and moral treatises. They arc ad- 
mirable in passages, full of grace and natural dignity, but they do 


not bear out ha reputation for oratory; his ideas are often subtle 
without being profound, .and hia mystical interpretations of 
Scripture are unfitted to secure the respect of the modem world. 
The best edition is that of Mabilloxi (a vols. Par, 1690, latest 
ed. 1839^). During the last three Centuries numerous lives of 
B. have been composed, among which may bo mentioned, Chier^, 
Vii deS, B, (Par. 1601); Gros, Vita S» Bemardi (Par. 1645); 
Gulielmus a Sancto Theodorico, Vita S. Bemardi (Par. 1690) ; 
Bourgoing de Villcfore, Vie de S. B, (Par. 1794) ; Clemencet, 
Histoire Littirah-e de S. B. et de Pierre le VhUretbU (Par. 
1774} ; Neander, Der Heilige Bernhard und sein Zeitalter (Berl. 
*813) ; and Ellendorf, Der Ileilige Bernhard und die Hitrarehie 
seiner Zeit (Essen. 1837). 

Bernard Dog, St, a breed of dogs deriving their name 
from the Hospice of St B., where they have long l^en bred and 
trained for the purpose of seeking out travellers who are in 
danger of perishing in the snow. These dogs have been vari- 
ously described as arising by breeding from the Alpine shep-' 
herd's dogs, from a Spanish breed, and from Danish hounds. 
Two hgeeds are known — one of a white colour, spotted with 
black, and covered by rough hair ; the other with smooth, close 
hair, of grey or blackish colour. The latter breed is the most 
valued, and furnishes by far the greater number of these dogs in 
the present day. The head is massive, and the ears long, like 
those of spaniels. These dogs possess a remarkably acute scent, 
and when they discover a baiumbed traveller they scratch away 
the snow, and by barking, call attention to the spot. A flask of 
brandy or other spirit is hung round the neck of each dog. Very 
many remaikable achievements, in which a display of instinct 
approaching lo reason in its nature has been exerted, are related 
as having been performed by these dogs. 

Ber'nardin, Saint, of Siena, an Italian theologian and 
preacher, was bom at Massa-Carrara, Sib September 138a He 
belonged to the illustrious Sienese family of Albizeschi. B, 
first distinguished himself by his zeal and courage during the 
de.structive Italian plague of 1400, In 1404 he withdrew into 
solitude, joinci the FranciscaiiK, was sent to the Holy Land, 
and on his return preached with success for fourteen years, re- 
fusing repeatedly the offer of a bishopric. In 1438 he was 
appointed vicar-genend of the order fur Italy. At his death in 
1444 the * Fratres de Observantia,' an order of W'hich he W'as the 
founder, possessed upwards of 300 monasteries. B, was canon- 
ised in 1450, his festival being on the 20th of May. His works 
were published at Venice in 1 591, at Paris in 1636, and again at 
Venice in 1745. 

Bex/nardines. See Cistercians. 

Bor'nay (ihe Roman Bernaium), a town in* the French de- 
partment of Eure, on the Charentunne, 43 miles W, by N. of 
Evreux. It has manufactures of woollens, linens, paper, &c., 
also tanneries, and is noted for its great annual horse-fair. B. 
has an abbey of the year icxx>, reconstructed in the 17th a, and 
now serving as the //i$tet de Ville. The town is often mentioned 
in works of the middle ages. Pop. (1873) 5695. 

Bemlburg^, a town in the duchy of Anhalt, Germany, on the 
river Saale, 85 miles S.W. of Beilin, with which it is connected 
by railway. It has a castle situated on a steep sandstone rock, 
and its chief manufactures are paper, porcelain, starch, spirits, 
sugar, and tin-wares. I'here is also some trade in agricultural 
produce, and in fruit. Pop. (1875) 16,929, including the suburb 
ofWaldau. 


Bemlxard, Duke of Weimar, a famous German general 
in the Thirty Years* W.'ir, was the youngest son of Johann IIL, 
Duke of Saxc-Weiinar, and was born 6th August 1604. He 
first dijiinguished himself, under the Markgraf of Baden, at the 
battle of Wimpfen in 1622 ; in the year following at St^tlohn, 
under Christian of Brunswick ; and subsequently in the Dutch 
service, then the best military school in Europe. He next took 
service under Christian IV, of Denmark, but returned to Weimar 


in 1628. In 1631 he joined Gustavus Adolphus against the 
Imperialists, signalised himself at Werben (28th July 1631), and 
at the storming of Marienberg ; conquered Mannheim at the close 
.of 1631, and several other towns early in 1632. He completed 
the victory of Lutzen (6th November 1632) after the fall of Gus- 
lavus, and expelled the Imperialists from Saxony. B.'s subse- 
quent career is croVded with valiant deeds, and he sustained 
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itsi^me frpm the Gallic BUurig$t. Under the Frankish counts 
it became a hei^itary fief ; viscounts ruled it from 917 to 1 100 ; 
later It was purchased by Fhilippe 1 . of France. It was often 
an«|manc^ of, and has given a title to, the French princes ; was 
saiiMsd to a duchy in 1360, and was several times— in 1465 — 
united with the crown. The inhabitants are called Berrichons 
or Befuyers. 

I Btanry, Gharlea Ferdinaad, Bac de, second son of Charles 
born 24th Tamiary 1778, 'emigrated* with his father, and 

■ fought under Condd against the republican army at Thionville. 

^ After the peace of Lecmem he retired to Nursia, and latterly to 
England, In 1814 he returned to France, and in 1816 married 
Caroline, eldest daughter of Firancisco, afterwards King of the 
Two Sicilies. The Duke was murdered by Louvcl, 13111 February 
ifiuoi. His posthumous son, Henri, puc de Bordeaux, Comte de 
Chamboid, has frequently proclaimed himself Henri V., and is 
the hope of the Legitimists, or Bourbon party, his uncle. Due 
d'Angouleme, eldest son of Charles X., having died in 1844 
without issue. Mme. la Duchesse de Berri, who was the great 
ornament of Louis XVIII. *s court, and Ixshaved nobly in the 
revolution of 1830, excited a foolish insurrection in La Vendee 
in 1832, which was promptly suppressed, the Duchess being 
confined for some time at Blaye. Sec Chateaubriand’s AHmoires 
du Due de B, (Par. 1820), and Alissan de Chazet’s Itioge his- 
torique du Due de B, (Far. 1820). 

Berr'yer, Pierre Antoine (son of Pierre Nicolns B., one 
of the * hommes de loi * of the first republic, and the defender of 
Marshal Ney) was born at Paris, 4lh January 1790. Educated 
at Jiiilly, he joined the bar in 181 1. A Legitimist in politics, he 
made his reputation in defending Generals Cambronne and 
Debelle, the newspapers Drapeau Blanc and La Quotidienne^ 
and the Abbd de la Mennais against government prosecutions. 
Elected deputy for Puy in 1829, he opiiosed the address of the 
221, which precipitated the revolution of July, supported the 
hereditary peerage, and in 1832* was suspected (unjustly) of com- 
plicity in the Vendean demonstratiou of the Duchess of Berry. 
In 1842 he sat for Marseilles, and in ‘ 


In 1842 he sat for Marseilles, and in 1848 became a member of 
the council of President Bonaparte, but protested against the 
coup d'itat He became hdtonnier of the bar in 1852, and 
died 29th November 1S68. In spite of his Legitimist principles 
(shown in his two pilgrimages to the Comic de Chambord) he 
supported the riglit of free association, and the reduction of the 
journal duty, and defended Louis Napolfor for the Boulogne 
expedition, and De Montalcmbert for an allegctl lil>el in the 
Correspondanl, In 186S he defended the independence of the 
bench in the debate on the new press-law. lie assisted in the re- 
vision of the code of 1S14. It has been said that in B. Mirabeau 
revived. His name is also known in the struggle between the 
independence of the bar and the influence of the ^fmnistire 
puMique* 

Beraaglie'ri, the name given to a corps of Italian sharp- 
shooters, which was organised early in the reign of the present 
king of Italy by General Della Marmora. Tliepr first obtained 
a reputation in the Crimean war (Sardinia being one of the 
Allies that fought against Russia), distinguishing themselves by 
their dadi and bravery at the battle of Tchernaya. They were 
also of the greatest service in the wars which resulted in the uni- 
fication of Italy, and from their activity have been much em- 
ployed in putting down brigandage in the 1 wo Sicilies, alUiough 
complete success has not yet crowned all their cfTorls. 

Ber'serk'er (Icel. Ar, ‘bare,* and serher, ‘shirt;* Low Sc. 
‘sark,* of mail), according to the Norse myth, was the grandson 
of the eight-handed Starkader and of the beautiful Alfhilde. 
B. was the dreaded hero of battle ; he fought without mail or. 
helmet, protected only by the terror wliicli his fury inspired. 
His twelve sons shared the paternal rage for conflict. 

Ber'tall, Charles Albert d’Arnouz, a French carica- 
turist, was bom in Paris, December 18, 1820. It was int^ded 
by his parents that he should receive the training of the Ecole 
Folyteennique, but at an early age he abnh<ioned himself to thjc 
study of ar^ and became the pupil of Drolli.ig, and the protege 
of &lzac. The author of La Comidie Humaine suggested his 
pseudonym of a kind of anagram of Albert, and fre- 
^iiently provided his ready pmcil with subjects. B. first ap« 


peared.as a desimer on wood in 1843^ and latterly devoted himself 
exclusively to this branch of ait, having i^nce &ovni marvellous 
rapidity of production and an ineiduuuitible fancy. He contri- 
buted 3600 drawing to the Bomans Popuktires JUustris^ and 
amon|; his principsu works ore Les Omniim^ a comic review; 
Le ptable h Paris; PcHtes Misbres de la VU Canjugak; La Physio* 
logic du GoAt; Paris en FAn 3000; Bibliothh^ da EnfatUsj 
besides numberless illustrations in Journal pmr La Se* 

Maine, V Illustration, &c. In 1874 appeared La Comidie de Notre 
Temps, perhaps his cleverest work, in which the artist most 
cffectivefy exjioses the shams and abuses of modem Society. 
While B.*s drawings arc often finished and delicate, his cmdest 
sketch exhibits a vigorous touch, and the stamp of a sarcastic 
originality. 

Berth, or Birth, is a nautical term, describing the space 
occupied by a sliip at anchor, inckidiiig a small width of water 
all around her ; the messing or sleeping-room of a sailor ; and 
also the crib allotted to third-class passengers in ships. 

Ber'Jha (Old Ger. Berchta, q. v.), is the name of several 
noble ladies of the Teutonic race in early times. Two may be 
noted ; — i. St B., daughter of Charibert, King of the Franks, 
who, in A.ix 560, married ^Ethelberht, King of Kent, was the 
means of his conversion to Christianity, and the consequent 
spread of the gospel among the English conquerors of Britain.— 
2. B., a housewife of renown, represented on seals and monu- 
ments of her time as sitting on the throne spinning, was daughter 
of Biirkhard, Duke of the Alemanni, wife of Rudolf 11 ., King 
of Burgundy beyond the Jura, and after his death regent for 
her infant son Konrad. She subsequently married Hugo, King 
of Ilal3% and died towards the end of the lodi c. 

BeFthier, Louis Alexandre, Prince of Neufchatel 
and Wagram, Marshal, horn at Versailles, 20th November 
1753, entered the Fitnch army, and served under La Fayette in 
his American campaign against Cornwallis. After the Revolu- 
tion he became major-general of the National Guard of Versailles, 
a general of division in the Italian army of 1795-96, and subse- 
quently chief of the staff, in yrhich c.apacity be accompanied 
Napoleon in all his campaigns down to 1814, riding with him in 
the carniage, taking notes of instructions. He gave important 
help in establishing the Consulate, and lx:came Minister of War 
{^ice De Cmncy) in 1799. When Talleyrand and Fouchc; also 
took office, under tlie seiiatus-consulate of 1804, B. became grand 
huntsman. He organised the goveniment of Piedmont. His 
activity at Lobau and Wagram procured him one of his honours. 
In ]8io he was Napoleon’s ptoxyat his marriage with Maria 
Louisa. In 1S14 he presented the Freudi marshals to Louts 
XVI II. at Compi^gne, and was made a peer and captain of the 
guards. Remorse at his desertion of the Emjv^ror caused him 
to commit suicide at Bamberg on 1st July 1015. He has left 
Belation des Catnpagnes du Central Bonaparte en Egypte et en Syrie 
(Par. 1800), and Relation de la Baiaille de Marengo (Par. 1806). 
His Mlmoires were published in 1826. 

Berthlo'tia {B, latiteolata or ind/ea), a genus of Composite 
plants, natives of India and Senegambia, the leaves of which are 
aperient, and used as substitutes for senna. 

BerUioll'et, Claude Louis, Comte de, a celebrated 
French chemist, was born at Tailloire, in Savoy, 9th Novemlier 
1748. He graduated as doctor of medicine at Turin in 1768, 
but removed in 1772 to Paris, where he became in 1794 PW- 
fessor in the Normal School. Tw'o years later he was entrusted 
with the transportation of artistic masterpieces from Italy to 
France, accompanied Napoleon, who subsequently made him a 
count and a grand officer of the Legion of Honour, to Egypt, 
where he accomplished valuable Bcicntific work, and, after the 
restoration, was nominated a peer by Louis XVIII. B. died at 
Arcueil, near Paris, November 6, 1822. Of his numerous dis- 
coveries and improvements, we may specially mention his disco- 
very of the composition of ammonia, his proposal for using chlo- 
rine as a bleaching agent, his means for purifying saltpetre for 
gunpow'der manufacture, and his methods of smelting iron and 
converting it into steel. His most important works are his Bli* 
ments de I* Art dela Teintnre (1791), his Mithode de Nomenclature 
Chimique (1787), and his Essai de Siadque Chimique (1803). 

BerthoUe'tiai See Brazil N uts. 
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Sflorlini X^ouis Francois, founder of the influential Fiendi 
jonnual the Journal des JJlbals^ was born in Paris, December 14, 
1766. He took to writing for the press in 1793, and in 17S« 
founded the journal with which his name will always be associated. 
It was originally royalist in principles, and in consequence both 
it and its editor were subjected to much annoyance during the 
^ys of the hist empire, B. being on one occasion banished to 
Elba. After the fall of lionaparte, the Dibats became a liberal 
monarchical journal, independent, however, of government. 
B. continued to edit it till his deatfl, 13th September 1841. — 
Louis Maxie Armand B., son of the preceding, was bom in 
Paris in zSoi, and succeeded his father in the editorship of the 
Diba/Sf to which he bad contributed from an early age. He 
died January ii, 1854. Both father and son were intimate with 
Chateaubriand, and the latter acted as bis secretary when he 
was ambassador to England. 

Bertino'ro, a town in the province of Forli, N. Italy, and a 
station on the railway, near tlie river Ronco, 40 miles S.K. of 
Bologna. It is the see of a bishop, was formerly a fief of the 
Malatesta family, and has a cathedral and various converts and 
churches. Pop. 6388. 

Ber'trand, Henri Gratien, Count, bom at Chateauronx 
(Indre), aSlh March 1773, joined the National Guard in 1792, 
wtiid served as an engineer under Napoleon in Egypt, where lie 
became a general of brigade. At Austorlilz, Friedland, Aspem, 
Wagram, and in the Russian campaign he distinguished himself. 
Napoleon made him adjutant, and also Count of Illyria. B. de- 
cided the battle of Liiizen, and covered the retreat from Leipsic. 
lie remained with the Emperor at Elba, Waterloo, and St Helena, 
and in 1830, the sentence of deatli against him having been 
cancelled by Charles X., he returned to France, where he be- 
came a deputy, and commandant of the Polytechnic School. 
B. died 31st January 1844. After his death his sons published 
the CampnptfS d'Jsgypte et de Syrie^ Mimoires pour servir h Pllis- 
( 4 re de Napolion^ dtclh par luumhne d Saint IliUne au General 
B, (Par. 2 vols. 1847). 

Ber'vio, or BalVay, Charles Cldment, an eminent en- 
graver, bom at Paris, 23d May 1756. The sole incidents in his 
career are the records of his artistic work. After some less 
successful efforts, he established his reputation in 1790 by his 
full-length engraving of Louis XVI., after Callet^s portrait. 
His masterpiece, however, is his engraving of the Laocoon. B. 
died 23d March 1822. The correctness of his drawing, and 
the clearness and brilliancy of his manipulation, give his works a 
high value. 

Ber^wick, James Fitz- James, Duke of, natural son of 
James II. of England, by Arabella Churchill, sister of the Duke 
of Marlborough, was born 21st August 1670. He made his 
first campaign in Hungary, under Karl of Lorraine. In 1689 he 
accompanied his father to Ireland, in his expedition against 
William of Orange, aud was seveicly wounded. In 1692 he 
entered the French service, and fought under Marshals Luxem- 
bourg and Villeroi. In 1704 he commanded the French army 
in Spain, whence he set out to crush the Cumisards, or Wal- 
denses, in the S.E. of France, who were heroically struggling 
for liberty of Conscience, In 1705 he took the place of Feuillade 
at the head of the French troops in Savoy, and conquered 
Nice, 4lh January 1706. For this he was created a marshal 
of^ France. In 1707 he was again sent to Spain, where he 
gained the famous victory of Almanza, which re-established the 
rule of Philip V., who made him Duke of Liria and Xerica. 
From this date till 1719 he distinguished him.self in Spain, 
Flanders, and France. In fact, he finished the war of the 
Spanish Succession by the capture of Barcelona, i ilh Septem- 
ber 1714. In 1733, after a protracted period of inactivity, he 
took the command of an anny that was to cross the |lhine, and 
was killed by a cauuon-shot at the siege of Philippsburg, 12th 
June 1734. Ills military capacity was undoubted, and his 
defence of Daupbine was a strategic triumph. French critics 
place him on a level with Caiinai and Villars. His Mimoires^ 
111 2 vols. 8 VO, Were published id 1778 by his grands^, after 
having been revised by the Abb^ Hook. 

North, a watering-place and seaport at, the month 
tmh of l^orth, in Haddmgtoushirc, 22 miles E.N.E. of 
Edinhurgh by railwayir It lies on a fine bay, has many hand- 
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soma vnias, sntehdid golfing links (redsntfymudi ealansed)^ and 
spacious hotels. Along with Haddington^ Dunbar, Jedburgh, 
and Lauder, B. returns a member to Parliament Fop, (1871) 
burgh 881, parish 2373. The most interesting objects in the 
parish are the Bass Rock, Tantallon Castle, ana N,. B. Lew, a 
conspicuous cone-shaped hill, 940 feet high. . 

Berwick-on-Tweed, a seaport at the mouth of the Tweed, 
58 miles S.S.E. of Edinburgh, constitutes, with its liberties, a 
county of itself, belonging neither to England nor Scotland, and 
in Acts affecting the United Kingdom is introduced separately 
as *the good town of B. -upoii-T.' But in the census and 
other parliamentary returns it is treated as belonging to North- 
umberland. Its origin is ascribed to the Anglian kings of 
Northumbria, but there are no authentic records before the 
reign of Alexander I., when it was an important seaport 
For centuries it was an object of contention between the 
English and the Scots, but was finally ceded to Edward IV. 
in 1482. In 1551 it was erected into a free town, independent 
of both countries ; but its importance os a frontier-town ceased 
when James VI. succeeded to the English crown. B. is plea- 
santly situated on the N. bank of the Tweed. The old fortifica- 
tioiis partly remain. A stone bridge of fifteen arches, completed 
about 1634, and the North-Eastern Railway bridge, connect B. 
with Tweeclmouth on the S. side of the river. Principal indus- 
try, fishing, and there is an inconsiderable shipping trade, the 
imports being limber, manures, and iron, and the exports salmon, 
corn, and coals. Pop. (1871) 13,282. 

Berwickshire, the most eastern border- county of Scotland, 
in the basin of the Tweed, bounded N. by Haddington, S. and 
S.E. by Roxburgh and Northumberland, E. by the North Sea 
and Berwick-on-Tweed, ami W. by Roxburgh and Midlothian. 
Area, 464 sq, miles; pop. (1871) 36,486. In the N. aie the 
Lammermoors, where the surface is generally hilly and barren, 
but the districts of the Merse in the S., and I^iudcrdale in 
the W., are as productive as any part of Scotland. Agriculture 
is in a very advanced state, and the principal crops are wheat 
and oats. The geological formation of B. is Silurian in the N., 
Devonian in the W., and carboniferous limestone in the S.E., 
the only minerals being coal and ironstone. The coast-line, 
stretching fr i X^mberton to St Abb’s Head, a distance of over 
9 miles, is predpilous, and has only two b.ays, Coldingham and 
Edgenioutli. Coldingham Priory, Diyburgh Abbey, Hume Castle, 
Fast Castle, and some remains of Roman c.amps and British 
barrows, are the chief objects of interest. The county town is 
Greenlaw, but it is surpassed in importance by Dunse. Under 
the jurisdiction of school-boards there are 46 clay-schools, with 
4500 pupils, while there are also 30 private schools, attended by 
some 2ocx>. B. returns one member to Parliament. 

Ber'yl, a mineral closely allied to the emerald, from which it 
only differs in the absence of the rich green colour which char- 
acterises the precious emerald. The colour of the B. varies, in 
some cases it being almost colourless and transparent, while other 
varieties possess various shades of light blue, green, or greenish 
yellow. The clearer pale tints of blue and green are known as 
aquamarines or precious beryh. The B. crystallises in regular 
six-sided prisms, and some specimens of great size exist, one 
found in New Hampshire, U.S., weighing 29cx> lbs. 

Berzelius, Johan Jacob, Friherre af, was bom at 
Westeiiosa, near Linkoping, in E.ast Gothland, Sweden, 29th 
August 1779, studied medicine at the University of Upsala, but 
soon devoted himself almost exclusively to cliemi.<itiy. After 
holding some minor ofBces, he was appointed, in 1807, Professor 
of Medicine and Pharmacy at Stockholm. In the same year 
he took part in founding the Swedish Society of Physicians ; 
in 1808 was chosen a member, in zSzo president, and in l8xo 
perpetual secretary of the Academy of Sciences, Stockholm. 
Raised to the rank of a noble in the last of these years by King 
Karl Johan, B. took some part in parliamentary affairs, but the 
whole energy of his genius was really given to tlie service Of 
science. The result was something approaching a reyoltttiogx 
in chemistry. Its whole present form rests in a measure oh 
the discoveries and views of B., although the rapid advance 
of the science has detected errors and imperfections in Us 
work. He di.scovered the elements selenium and thorium^ 
and was the first to exliibit, in the metallic form^ oalcinnij 
barium, and 'Strontium, and to isolate silicon and sircOBinxm 
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He g^ve a ntWf «r» pi least, a completely different nomendatum Xenophcm, the "MeMhysics of Aristotle^ and the CAarMters of 
and claSBificn.tioii of chemical combinations, which liaalsiuce be^ Theophrastus. See Vart*s Lt Cardinai (Lend. x$79). 


ttidiheimdly accepted, and engaged in laborious analytical xe- 
seaedies to confirm and extend the atomic theory. H» electro^ 
chemied theories and experiments are also of great importance. 
B«*s chief i(rorks are Afkandingar t JCemi ach Mineratogio 
(6 Yols. Stockh. 1 806-1 8), the Fitrdasningar i Djurkimien (2 
vols. Stockh. 1806-8), and the Ofverngi m Djurkemiens Fram- 
(Stockh. 18 12). But his great work is his L&rebck i Kemien 
(SYols. Stockh, ito8-x8, 2d ed. 18x7-30), which has been trans- 
lated into French by Jourdan, with improvements and additions 
by the autlior (Par. 1829), into German by Blode, Palmstedt, 
and Wdhler (4 vols. Dresd. and Leips. 1825-31, 5th ed. 10 
vols. 1843-47), into English, and also into Dutch, Italian, and 
other languages. As secretary of the Academy of Sciences, he 
published yearly the ArsberdUelser em Framstegen i Fysik och 
' Kemie (Stockh. 1820-47). B. died 7th August 1848. 

BefilUL'OOD, formerly the capital of Franche-Comt^, now of the 
departiiMt of Doubs, France, on the river Doubs, 45 miles E. 
of Dijon, a very old and strongly fortified town. It is well- 
built, the most remarkable edifices ^ing the cathedral, the palace, 
built by Cardinal Granvella, and the public library, containing 
80,000 volumes and some valuable manuscripts. The chief 
manufactures are of watches, hosiery, carpets, agricultural im- 
plements, iron and copper wares, porcelain, liqueurs, and beer ; 
and there is a considerable trade in wine, brandy, iron, and 
coaL Pop. (1872)33,158, B. is the VesoniiOf Btsoniium, or 
yisontium of the Komans, was in existence in Caesar’s time, and 
has had an unbroken municipal existence since the 1st c. Along 
with Franche Comte, it was annexed to the German empire in 
the I2th'c. The Emperor Friedrich I. held a diet here from 
*162 to 1x78, and made it a free imperial city. Cardinal Gran- 
vella, minister of the Emperor Karl V. , who, as archbishop of 
B., was a German prince, founded here a university which lasted 
to the French Revolution. It first became a French town in 
1679. B. has numerous memorials of its Roman period. 

Besanta', or Bezanta, Byzantine gold coins, of varying 
weight and value, introduced i)y the Crusaders into England, 
where they were current from the loth c. till the time of Edward 
III. There were also silver B. 

Besaarallia, a southern frontier government of Russia, lying 
between the Dniester, the D.anube, and the Black Sea, and 
bounded on the W. by Moldavia. It belonged to Turkey from 
1484 till 1812, when it was ceded to Russia by the treaty of 
Bucharest. As one of the results of the Crimean war, about 
1000 sq. miles of B. were restored to the Forte in 1856, but were 
recovered by Russia at the close of the Kusso-Turkish War of 
1877. The country is traversed in the N. by spurs of the Car- 
pathian mountains, and in the S. forms a vast steppe, where the 
soil is rich but poorly cultivated, yielding wheat, barley, millet, 
and some hemp, flax, tobacco, fruit, and wine. Cattle and 
sheep are reared in large numbers, and much salt is procured 
from the lakes. Kischinev is the capital. Area, X3i472 sq. 
miles; pop, 1,026,346. 

BeaoAr’ion, Joannes, bom at Trebizond in 1389 (according 
to Michael Apostolios), or in 1395 (according to Bandini), entered 
the order of st Basil, and spent twenty-one years in a monastery 
in the Peloponnesus. He was made Bishop of Nicaea by the 
Greek Emperor Joannes Palaeologus, whom he accompanied 
to the Council of Ferrara (1438), and at first eloauently main- 
tained the doctrines of the Greek Church ; but oeing gained 
over to the Latin side, he was ultimately the principal cause of 
the union agreed on. He soon after joined the Latin com- 
munion, wu made a bishop, a cardinal, papal legate at Bologna, 
and was twice near being made pope. On his death at Ravenna, 
November 9, 1472, B. left his libraiy, consisting of 600 Gr. 
MSS., to the ci^ of Venice. B. is perhaps most famous for his 
attempt to reunite the Eastern and western Churches, but this 
liberu policy was only a consequence of his free study of the 
civilised literature of ancient Greece. He was one of the great 


promoters of the new learning, and wherever lie dwelt, his palace 
became a rendezvous for tlie disciples of science and the lovers 
of art. B. himself wrote a good deal, chiefly vindications of 
his master, Plato ; eg,, his Centra Calumniatorem Platonis (Rome, 
1469), and tranriations from the Greek authors, the Memorabilia of 
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Beudgea', a town in the centre of a coal mid iron mining 
district, in the French department of Cord, situated on the Ceze, 
X14 miles N. from Alois, with which it is connected by a rail- 
way. Pop. (1872) 8036. 

BeM'el, Friedrich Wilhelm, a distinguished modem astro- 
nomer, was bom at Minden, July 22, 1784. His first important 
publication was in 1810, being some researches on the orbit of 
the great comet of 1807. For this he received tlie LaUmde 
medal of the Academy of Sciences ; and in the same year he 
superintended the erection and fitting up of the Kdnigsberg 
Observatory, where, after three years of most patient and ardu- 
ous observation, he obtained the annual parallax of 61 Cigni. 
In 1840 he indicated the existence of Neptune before its dis- 
covery by Leverrier and Adams. B. died March 17, 1846. His 
best-known systematic works are the Fundamenta Astronomim 
deducta ex Observationibus, J, Bradley (Konigsb. 1818) ; Tabula 
Begiomontana Beductionum Observationum ab An, 1750 usque 
ad An, 1^30 computata (Konigsb. 1830) ; Astronom, Vniersueh* 
ungen (1841-42) ; and his Populare Vorlesun^n uberwissensekaftL 
Cegenstande (pub. by Schunuicher 1848). The Abhattdltmgm are 
now (November 1875) being piiblislied by Dr Engelmann, for- 
merly of lieipsic Observatory, in 3 vols. See B.*s BrufmehsA 
mit Olbers (ed. by Erman, 2 vols. 1852). 

Beas'emer, Henry, engineer and inventor, was bom in 
Hertfordshire in 1813, and is chiefly known in connection with 
the celebrated process for making steel which bears his name — 
a process which has effected an entire revolution in the steel 
trade. This important invention is described in the follow- 
ing article. Mr B. has distinguished himself by man^ other 
inventions and scientific improvements. In 1875 considerable 
attention was attracted by what was known as the B. -saloon 
steamer, which was designed to counteract the unpleasant mo- 
tion of the sea by means of a swinging cabin, to be kept in 
position by an ingenious arrangement of machinery. But after 
several experiments in the English Channel with a large steamer 
built for the purpose, the invention has apparently failed In 1871 
Mr B. was appointed president of the Iron and Steel Institute. 

Besa'emer Steel is steel made direct from cast-iron by a 
pi^ess patented in 1855, and subsequently, by Mr Henry B. 
Tin's process, as now worked, is briefly as follows : — ^The pig- 
iron is rcmelted in a cupola, and poured into a large vessel called 
a converter, lined with firebrick, and capable of revolving upon 
horizontal trunnions. The converter is then turned up, and air 
at a high pressure is blo^vn upwards through the liquid metal. 
Most of the silicon is first burnt out, a dull flame appearing at 
the mouth of the converter; presently the carbon begins to 
bum (combining with the oxygen of the blast), and the flame 
increases to a dense, white, roaring blaze, accompanied by 
most violent ebullition. This continues until the decarburisa- 
tion is complete, when the flame suddenly contracts. The con- 
verter is then turned down, and a measured quantity (about 6 or 
8 per cent.) of spiegeleisen (iron containing about 10 per cent, of 
manganese) is run into it. This is sufficient to add the required 
amount of carbon for the steel, and after the occurrence of a 
further short * flaming reaction,’ the liquid steel is run out into 
ladles, and thence into moulds. 

The use of spiegeleisen was patented bv Mr Robert Mushet in 
1856, but the patent was subsequently allowed to lapse. It is, 
however, of the greatest importance m the B. process, not only 
for the reason mentioned, but also because the manganese com- 
bines with the oxygen left iii the iron by the passage through it 
of such a laxge body of air, which would otherwise have a most 
deleterious effect on the quality of the steel produced. 

In Sweden and Germany, where maiiganifcrous ores are fre- 
quently used, the dccorburisiug of the liquid metal is generally 
stopped short at the requirecy and tlie steel run off the 
exact instant at which tnc point for turning down the converter 
is reached being determined by the spectroscope, lliis beautiful 
application of the principles of spectrum analysis is, we briieve, 
due to Professor Koscoe. The remelting of the pig in a cupola 
Is also frequently dispensed with abroad. 

A great drawback to the B. process is that it does not elimi- 
nate in any sensible dmee either sulphur or phosphorus, if these 
most injurious .materiaU are present in the pig-iron. It can 
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therefore onlv he employed with pure irons, a great limitation to j 
its nsefolnesB. See Steku 

Beeseiio'va, a large Austrian village in the Woiwodina, situ- 
ated on the Aranka, 128 miles S.E. by S. of Festh. Pop. 7896. 

Beaaidrea, Jean Baptiste, Duke of Istrio, bom at Priessac, 
nearCahors, August 6, 1768, served as a common soldier first 
in the guard of Louis XVI., and afterwards in tlie army of the 
Pyrenees, lie fought in the battles of Roveredo and Rivoli, 
was made (1798) general of brigade of the expedition to Egypt, 
and later, as general of division, secured the victory of Marengo 
by a sharp cavalry attack. Al the battles of Austerlitz, Jena, 
Eylau, and Friedland, B. greatly distinguished himself, rising to 
the rank of marshal in 1^4, and being made Duke of Istria 
in 1807. During the war in Spain (1808) he was appointed 
by Napoleon to the command of the reserve cavalry, a post 
which he had also held in the Austrian campaign (1805); and 
while again serving in Spain he was made governor of Old 
Castile, and commanded the guards in 1812. B. went through 
the horrors of the Russian campaign, showing skill and courage 
at every step of the retreat from Moscow. He fell whue recon- 
noitring the Rippach, before the battle of Liit7en, May i, 1S13. 
B. died poor, and his son received, by the bequest of Napoleon, 
a sum of 4000. 

BeB'tiaires (Fr., from Lat Besiiaria), the name given to 
a class of books very popular during the middle ages, lliey 
were the text-books of the zoology of that period, describing 
animals fabled as well as real, and generally illustrated with 
rude drawings. Symbolism was the science most prominent in 
the B. ; they indicated in the brute creation types of various 
forms of good and evil in man — an idea still prevalent. The 
grotesque forms and faces carved on churches 01 the middle ages 
are expressions of this symbolism. The word B. is also used 
(like the Lat Besiiarii) to denote persons who fought with wild 
beasts in iht circus. 

Bestus'cliew, Alexander, a poet and novelist of Russia, 
well known under the pseudonym Kosack Marlinski^ born in 
1795, was in early life master of the horse to the Duke of Wur- 
temouig, and was one of the conspirators (Dekabrists) of 1S25. 
He was banished to Siberia (Yakutsk), but subsequently served 
in the army of the Caucasus, and was killed in a fight near 
Jekaterinodar, Tune 1837. Together with Rylejew, his brilliant 
friend, B. established the first Russian almanack, The Folar 
Star (St Petersb, 1823). His cliief works are Mullak-Nur^ a 
wild tale, and Ammalath'-Be^^ a romance of the camp and field. 
His collected works were published in St Petersburg in 12 vols., 
1839-40 (Ger. transl. I.eipS. 1845, 4 vols.). An interesting 
volume of his Letters was issued in i860. B. had three brothers, 
Nikolas, Mikoil, and Pieter, all of whom were exiled to Siberia 
on account of the military revolt of 1825. 

Betau'zOB (the ancient Brigantium FIavium\ a town of 
Spain, province of Corufla, 15 miles S.E. of the city of Coruna. 
It has manufactures of linen, leather, and earthenware. Pop. 
under 500a 

Be'M, or Betel-Nuts, the fruit of a tall graceful palm-tree, 
Arsea Catechu, a native of the East Indian Archipelago, but cul- 
tivated in most tropical parts of the East. The tree is held in 
very high esteem in the East, and from its Malay name, Pinang, 
arises that of the British possession Penang. The fruit is about 
the size of a small chestnut, and exceedingly hard, so that it 
takes a fine polish when cut or turned. These properties, to- 
gether with its pretty white and brown mottled structure, make 
It useful for button-making, to which it is sometimes applied in 
Western countries. But riie great use of B.-nuts is for chewing, 
a practice universal in oriental countries. A small piece of the 
B.-nut is wrapped up with an equal proportion of lime within a 
leaf of the B. -pepper, Ckavica B», «nd rubbed against the teeth. 
The mixture Is thereafter chewed a little, and placed between 
I the gums and the lip^s, when a copious exudation of saliva of a 
brick-red colour takes place. A little tobacco is added to the 
dj«w when such a luxury can be afforded. Tliejiabit is very 
destructive to the teeth, and llie appearance presented in chewing 
B. is very repulsive, but it is a passion among all classes in China 
and the Itraian Arclnpelago. Thp B.-nut contains chiefly 
cateehtt, tannic and .gallic acids, and a red colimring substance, i 
A variety of Catcrim (q. v.) is prepared from it • 
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Be Wgeiui^ a stdr of the fint mansittuie fo the t^bt 
of Orion, forming wiw Pcocyon and Sirius a magnifieoit sub- 
equilateral trian^e* 

Betel-Pepper, or BeteKPawn, various species of pepper, 
such as Ckavica Betel, C» Siraboa, and C. Afo^ivilrrVextensively 
cultivated for the purpose of wrapping round the 3.-nutS {ut 
supra). 

Betb'any (Ileb. ‘house of dates*), a village i] iniles from 
Jerusalem on the road tu Jericho. B. never came itito notice 
till the lime of Christ, who made it his headquarters in Judaea, 
very much what Capernaum was in Galilee. It is now a 
wretched hamlet of about 20 families, called £1-Azariyeh (‘ the 
place of Lazarus *). 

Betb'el (Heb. ‘ house of God *), the name given by Jacob to 
a pLice originally called Luz, of which there are two different 
accounts, Gen. xxviii. and xxxv. It appears, however (Gen. 
xii. 8), to have had the name of B. in the time of Abraham. The 
city found on the spot at the invasion of Canaan became a boun- 
dary town between Ephraim and Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 22}. 

Bethes'da, Pool of (.Syr. ‘ house of mercy,* or Heb. ‘place 
of the flowing.* — of wsiter), according to the Gospel of John 
(v. 1-9), a pool with five ‘porches* near the sheep-gate of Jeru- 
salem, the water of which had miraculous healing power. The 
place now pointed out for it is close to the gate of St Stephen. 

Bethlehem (Ileb. ‘ house of bread '), a place second in in- 
terest only to Jerusalem itself in the sacred narrative, from being 
the birthplace of David and of Jesus, is about six miles fioin 
the latter city, and is now a village {Beit Lahm) of about 30CX3 
inhabitants, who gain a livelihood chiefly by the manufacture of 
wine, and relics for pilgrims. The principal building is the con- 
vent of the Nativity, built by the Emjjress Helena, 327, beneath 
the church of which is a grotto, said to he the place where the 
Saviour was born, the ‘ manger * (a marble trough) in which he 
was laid also being there. Those who feel surprise at the idea 
of a cavern being pointed out a.s the place, ought to remember 
that in the gospel narrative there is no mention of a stable, 
M'hich has been created by the imagination of poets and painters. 
— 2. A city in the tribe of Zcbuiun (Josh, xix, 15), about six 
miles '* . of Nazareth, now a miserable village, — 3. A town in 
Pennsylvania, U.S., at the point w^here the Mannakissy flows 
into the Lehigli, 51 miles N, of Philadelphia. It is the chief 
settlement of the Mor.'ivian brethren in N. America, and was 
founded in 1741. B. is the scat of a bishop, has a fine church, 
some manufactures ^&nd tanneries, and a pop. of 4512. The three 
separate establishments of the Moravian.s for youths, maidens, 
and widows aie distinguished by an almost monastic severity of 
life. In the excellent boarding-schools connected with these, 
the children of other religious denominations are received. 

Bethlehemites, an order of monk.s at Cambridge in the 
13th c. ; also an oidcr founded in Guatemala in 1673. The 
followers of IIuss were styled B., after Bethlehem Chapel, in 
Prague, where Huss preached, 

Beth'nal Green, a parish in the E. of London, Middlesex, 
with a pop. (1871) of 120,104. It is largely occupied by silk- 
weavers, who cany on their occupation at home. Between 
1S40-50 no fewer than ten churches were erected and endowed 
in the parish, chiefly by the efforts of Bishop Bloomfield, lire 
charitable foundations are numerous, and the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts has made the parish a theatre of her active and intelligent 
philanthropy. Within its limits are the Victoria Park, and the 
East London Museum, a branch of South Kensington Museum, 
opened by the Prince of Wales, June 24, 1872. B. has a place 
in English literature tlirongh the simple but touching ballad, 
j The Blind Beggar of B, G. 

Beth Boot, or Birth Boot, the root of the purple Tb^ilHum 
erectum, used in the United States as an astringent, tonic, and 
antiseptic. It is used especially in menorrhagia. 

Bethsai'da (Syr. the 'house of fish ’), the name of two places 
on the Lake of Gmilee : one on the W. side, the native town of 
Philip, Andrew, and Peter (John i. 44) ; the other on tlie £. aide 
I (comp. Matt xiv. 13, Mark vi. 31-45, and Luke ix. 10-17}, a vil- 
I lage which was rebuilt by Philip the Tetrarch and called Julias. 

Beth^nhnmaah (Heb. * house of the sun *).— i, A dty within . 
1 the territoiy of Dan (mod. Am es^Shems), but belonging to tlkC 
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wi^U. fA |ud«li, i;h|e^ celebrated a$ the place to which the 
Pbi&ttnes bixnigbt theatkf^^ Ekron (i Sam. vi.}.^. A town 
of lasaelutf ; and 3. of Naphtali (Josh, xtx.).— 4. A city of 
,E^t; ctientipaed Jer. xliiL 13, the same as On (Gen. xU. 45). 

BdtlllM-Gabor (le., Gabriel B.), bom in X580, of an ancient 
Protestant family in Upper Hungary and Trani^lvania^ became 
kiim: of Transylvania in 1613 on the death of Gabriel Bathori. 
Seel iATKORl. The Ottoman* influence was exerted in his favour. | 
When in 1619 the Bohemians revolted under Friedrichi the 
^Elector Palatine, against Ferdinand II., B. invaded Hungary, 
took Kaschau (about 30 miles N. of Tokay), and, after repeatedly 
defeating Dampierre and Count Bucquoy, was crowned king of 
Hungary, Dalmatia, Croatia, and Slavonia at Prcsbiirg, 25th 
August 1620. Even Vienna was threatened, a junction having 
been effected between the Bohemian ami Transylvanian armies. 
In spite of the desertion of the Elector by the Protestant Union 
at the Pacification of Ulm, and the advances made at Pre&burg 
by the French ambassador, Angoul^mc, B. despatched a body of 
troops which took part in the battle of Prague (8th November 
1620). Shortly after he again attacked Austria, Count Thiom 
and many Bohemians serving in his army: Dampierre was 
killed at Presburg, Bucquoy at Ncuhausel ; and alUiough Count 
Mansfield was the only enemy of Austria in the N., Ferdinand 
was compelled by the treaty of Nikolsburg to cede seven eastern 
provinces of Hungary, and some territories in Silesia, B. renoun- 
cing the crown of H ungary, and becoming prince of the empire. 
B.*s marriage with Katharina of Brandenburg induced him for 
some time, with Mansfield and Weimar, to support the Protes- 
tant cause in the Thirty Years' War. I'lie Sultan, Momd III., 
intended to make B. ruler over Moldavia and Wallachia. Sir 
Thomas Roe's mission to Constantinojile had reference to the 
relations of B. and the Sultan, which the Protestant princes 
looked on with suspicion. B, died 15th November 1629. What- 
ever may be thought of his policy, B. contributed to the indepen- 
dence and progress in learning of his country : he founded the 
Reformed College at Enyed. — Johann and Wolfgang B., 
both chancellors of Transylvania, belong to the same family, 
and have left Latin histories of their country for the periods 
1629-63 and 1526-1609, the latter of which was published by 
Beiiko, under the title Whlfjs^angi de B. Htstoria de Rebus Tran^ 
fiYt'aifW (6 vols, Hennannst, 1792). * 

Bethune', a fortified town of France, deparlinent of Pas-de- 
Calais, on the river Brette, the Canaux de B,^ and the Chemin 
de Per du Nord, Pop. (1872) 4204. It has linen and woollen 
manufactures, and a considerable trade inacurii, wine, brandy, 
and cheese. The town sprang up round the strong castle of the 
lords of B., was a considerable place in the 12th c., went by 
marriage to the Counts of Flanders, then had counts of its own, 
who became extinct in the 17th c. 

The family of B. is very old. It traces its origin to a Robert 
Faissaux de B. of the loth c., one of whose descendants, Fran- 
cois de B., Baron dc Rosny, embraced Calvinism, and was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Jarnac. Two lines were founded by his 
two sons, of whom one was the famous Maximilien de B., 
Due de Sully (q. v.). Both became extinct in the beginning of 
the present century. But other branches of the B. family still 
flourish in France. 


Belguans. See Bechuans. 

Beaton. See Concrete. 

Betrotli'ment is an engagement to mai^. In England, 
should either man or woman secede from their engagement, the 
aggrieved one has ground for an action for damage. In Scotland 
it IS BO also ; but in that country B. with certain conseciuences 
may constitute marriage. See Marriage, Promise. 

Bett'«rtoxi, Thomas, actor, bom at Westminster in 1635, 
b^n to perform in 1659 at the Cockpit, Dtiiry Lane. He was 
introduced by the Laureate, Davenant, to the favour of Charles 
IL, who sent him to Paris to study the French stage. His chief 
parts wens Hamlet ; Valentine, m Congreve’s Love for Love; 
Alvarez, in Vanbrugh*8 Mistake^ &c. Plis wife {nie Saunderson) 
played Lady Macbedi very well, and is described by Cibber os 
* at once tremendous and ddightfnl.’ A description of B.'s be- 
nefit In 2709 (he had previously lost most of his savings) is 
given in TaiUr^ No. X. B. died 28th April 171a He wrote The 
^mmui Wichw^ and Barmiv Brittle^ an adaptation of the 
fianeier I, betides a tiagady entitled The Ut^t Jud^e^ or 


md yir^inia. It was during B/s connection with the Duke's 
Theatre (Lincoln's Inn Fiems) that Maebetk and the Tempett 
were produced as semi-operas with Matthew Lock’s music. This 
stimulated the development of moving scenery. 

BettTng or Wa'gering is, on an extensive scale, especially 
an English custom. It mainly prevails in England with regard 
to horse-racing, on which it may truly be said that the hipest 
and the lowest in llie land are engaged in betting. Of recent years 
an uneasy feeling seems to have been gaining ground in British 
society that its favourite amusement is not vmoUy in accordance 
with morality, and that all outward signs of its prevalence ou^t 
therefore to be suppressed. This feeling has led to the passing 
of an Act of Parliament for the suppression of B.-honses. Any 
such establishment is declared to be a common nuisance, and 
the owner is liable to a penalty of /^loo. The Act, which now 
extends to Scotland, makes various minor provisions for titt sup- 
pression of B. and W. 

Bet'ula, and Betula'cem. See Amenta'gea and Birch. 

Bet'wah, a broad but shallow river of India, rising in the 
Vindh^ mountains, in the Bhopal territory, passes the towns 
of Bileah and Jhansi on its way to the Jumna, which it joins 
about 200 miles above the junction of the latter with Gauges, 
after a course of about 340 miles. 

Beu'kelzoon, Willem, a native of Biervliet, Flemish Zee- 
land, who lived in tlie i4tii c., and invented an improved me- 
thod of salting and preserving fish. The] invention is assigned 
to the year 1386, and is said to have greatly helped to develop 
the Dutch fisheries. B. died probaVdy in 1397. The Emperor 
Karl V. and his sister Maria paid a grateful visit to his grave. 
The derivation of the word * pickle ' (Dut. fekelS from Beukel 
is fantastic. That B. is not yet forgotten is evidenced by the 
fact that his praise was sung as late as 1827 by B. G. Camberlyn 
in a Latin poem, De Btihelingi Genio. 

Beust, Friedrich Ferdinand, Cotmt von, a German 
statesman, born at Dresden, 13th January 1809, after the usual 
diplomatic training, became Saxon minister at Munich (183S), 
at London (1846), at Berlin (1848), in 1849 minister for foreign 
affairs at Dresden (in which capacity he called in Prussian troops 
to suppress a popular rising), and subsequently minister for the 
interior under the tolerant and constitutional rale of King Johann. 
When the Slcsvig- Holstein question came before the Bund, B. 
5iip]X>i'ted the national is.ation of the Ducliies, and represented the 
Bund at the X.ondon Conference. Chiefly tWugh his influence, 
Saxony joined in the revolution of the Bund against Prussia, 
14th June 1866, and sent an army to co*operate with the Aus- 
trians in the Bohemian war. In this way Saxony narrowly 
escaped political annihilation, and B., dismisses! from Dresden 
at the demand of Prussia, entered the service of Austria, where 
he became prime minister, and in 1867 adjusted with Deak the 
question of the Hungarian constitutiom In^ 1871 B. became 
Austro-Hungarian Mmister at London, and in 1878 at Paris. 
B. has a brother, Friedrich EoHStantin, Freihexr von B. 
(born 1806), who is head of the mining-schools of Saxony, and 
has written on geology. 

Beu'then, a Polish-speaking town in the government of 
Oppeln, Prussian Silesia, 50 miles S.E. of Opjpeln. Pop. (1871) 
17,946, engaged to a considerable extent in the manufacture 01 
woollens and earthenware, 

BeVel, in building construction, a sloping surface. 

Bev'eland, Noord (N.) and S&ud (S.), two islands in the 
estuary of the Scheldt, in Ihe Dutch province of Zeeland, consti- 
tuting with the small island of Wolfaartsdijk the district of B., of 
which the area is 120 sq. miles, and the pop. 23,00a Ziud B.,'or 
Landvan ter Goes^ is the larger and more fertile, producing corn, 
madder, fruit, and vegetables. Area, 25 sq. miles ; pop. 23,000. 
Its chief town. Goes or Ter^oes (pop. 5205), has a trade in com 
and hops, and some shipbuilding. Noord B., or Land of Kortgene, 
is low and marshy, but much improvement has been effected by 
embankments and drainage. Area, x8 sq. miles ; pop. 530a 

Bevelled Gear. See Gearing. 

Bevel- Whe^ a wheel (generally furnished with teeth), of 
which the pitch surface' is the frustnim of a cone. B.-wheels 
ore used to communicate rotation between shafts which lie in the 
same plane, hut aro not paxalleL 
Bev'eridge, William, a distmgnitiied theologian and orien- 
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toHstf wds bom at Barrow in Leicesterahire^ in i656-37* He 
wms at CambridgCi and such was his devotion to the 

study of oriental languages^ that he was able to publish a Latin 
treatke on them at the age of twenty. B. declined in t6$x the 
bishopric of Bath and Wells, but accepted that of St Asaph In 
1704. He died 5th March 1708, leaving the most of his pro^ 
perty to the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 
His. works, which were voluminous, were published in 1S24, 
under the editorship of the Rev. T. H. Horne. 

Bev'erlaad, Adrian, a learned Dutchman, was born at 


Middleburg in Zeeland, in 1653 or 1654, and studied for the bar. 
In 1678 he published his Pecca/um Originale^ which for its 
obscenity was burnt at the Hague, and caused his expulsion from 
Leyden and Utrecht. Two years later his Dt Siolata Virginia 
tatus ^re Lucubratio^ of wnich two French imitations were 
publisned, procured for him still ^cater odium, and he passed 
over to England, where he received countenance from Isaac 
Vossius, who admired his learning. His income was not great, 
but he spent it chiefly In the purchase of scarce books, obscene 
drawings, &c. In 16^ he repudiated his earlier writii^s, and 
destroyed all the copies he could recover. It is said that his 
treatise De Fomicatione Cavenda AdmoniHs Hve Adhortatio ad 
PudicUiam it Castdatem (Lond. 1698) was composed as an atone- 
ment for his previous liter&iy wickedness. He died insane in 
1712. His collection of licentious engravings, on which he had 
written illustrative passages from the ancient poets, was destroyed 
before his death. 

BeVerley, the chief town of the £. Riding of Yorkshire, 10 
miles N.N.W. of Hull, connected with the river Hull by a canal, 
and a station on the K. Eastern Railway, has large manufactures 
of implements of husbandry, machinery, and beer, and a trade 
in com, coal, leather, and cattle. B. ^w up around a priory, 
founded in the beginning of the 8lh c., and was called from a 
neighbouring morass Beverlac — i, e, , lake of beavers. The minster 
of B., or collegiate church of St John, founded in the 13th c., 
is one of the finest Gothic structures in the kingdom. B. re- 
turned two members to Parliament from the time of Elizabeth till 
1870, when it was disfranchised under the new Reform Act on 
account of corrapt electioneering practices. Pop, (1871) 10,218. 

Bewerloo', in the province of Belgian Limbouig, 12 miles 
N.W. of Hosselt, in the Campine, is noted for its permanent 
militaiy camp, the Belgian Aldershot. 

BetKerwyk (Du. Bevervrijk)^ a very clean town in North 
Holland, on the Ij, about 7 miles N. of Haarlem, with a pop. 
of 2500. Near it the Prince of Orange, Stadtholder, and after- 
wanTs William III. of England, had a country residence. 

Bewdley, a market-town in Worcestershire, beautifully 
situated (hence its original name, Beauliiu) on the western 
hank of the Severn, 13 miles N. by W. from Worcester. Pop. 
(1871) 3021 ; of parliamentary borough^ 7614, 

Bew'idk, Thomas, the first great English wood-engraver, 
bom in 1753, at Chenybum, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, was 
apprenticed to bis art in Newcastle (1767), and made such rapid 
progress that in 1775 one of his illustrations of Gay*s Fables 
— 4he cut known as the *01d Hound’ — ^won the first prize for 
wood-engraving from the Society of Arts. In 1790 appeared the 
General Ilisioty of Quadrupeds^ with illustrations by B. and his 
brother John, who v^as dn engraver and draughtsman of scarcely 
inferior genius. Goldsmith’s Traveller and Deserted Village^ 
PorneH’s Hermit and Somerville’s Chase^ \tert illustrated by 
the brothers; but in 1797, after the death of John, the first 
volume of the History 0 ? British Birds appeared with cuts de- 
signed and engraved b^ & exclusively, and was followed in 1S04 
i by a second volume. Each of the cuts in B.’b greater works 
. is in itself a poem or story, abounding in incident, and full of 
j pathos or humour, and excelling as a work of art in its extreme 
I simplicitv of execution. There is no line without a thought 
Among his latest works is 7*he Fables of ASsop and Others, and 
hl$ ehef-if eete^frg is believed to be his cut of the Chillingham 
Park bull. B. died November 8, 1828. His techniaue, which 
uoDSists of engraving white lines on a black ground, has been 
levived with great effect in late years by a scheel of French 
beaded by Gustave Dort In July 1875, Jane and Isa- 
wughters of Thomas B., living at Gateshead signified 
intention of bequeathing a complete collection of the proofs, 
di!nndhgs» of th^ father auid uncle to the British Museum. 




Box, a small Swiss town, canton of Taixd (Oer. lVaadt)t on 
the Aven^on, a tributaiy of the Rhone, 12 miles from Lake 
Geneva. There are hot mineral end sSlt springs in the vktmty; 
Pop. (1870) 386a It is a statidn on the |Swiss«Italian Railway. 

Bezar, San Antonio de, a thriving town in county 
Bexar, Texas, on the San Antonio river, and the scene of the 
slaughter of Colonel Crockett and his men by the Mexicans 
Pop. (1870) 12,256. 

Bey'erland, or Beijerland, an island of S. Holland, 
separated from the mainland by the Old Maas and the Holland 
Diep. Old B. is a thriving village on the island, with a popula- 
tion of about 4000. 

Bey or Beg:, o Turkish title of dignity, meaning *lord,’ which, 
when strictly applied, denotes the governor of a district or sub- 
diviikion of a province, who bears a horse-tail as the sign of his 
rank. The higher title of beglerbeg (more correctly oederbegi, 

' lord of lords ’) is restricted to the governors of provinces, who 
have three horse-tails to mark their superior dignity. But 
generally the word B. is of wide enough import to comprehend 
the English titles prince, lord, general, captain. 

Beyrout’, or Beirut, the most important haven and com- 
mercial town of Syria, on a piomontory at the base of Lebanon, 
55 miles N.E. of Damascus. It is the Syrian entrepdt for 
European merchandise, having regular steamer communication 
fortnightly with Liverpool, and weekly with Marseille, and direct 
postal and telegraphic connection. The town has greatly im- 
proved of late years, the chief public work being the European 
system of waterworks, completed in 1S75, bringing a supply of 
excellent water from the Bahr-el-Kelb or Dog River, a distance 
of 9 miles. Various roads have been laid down, and ;^io,ooo 
has been (1875) granted for the erection of a harbour for coasting 
craft. There aie extensive factories in the vicinity, producing 
* Syrian silk,’ now almost as much admired as that of India. 
The coal deposits of Lebanon are being utilised for this industry. 
In 1873 the imports amounted to ;^i,323, 152 ; exports, ;t668, 568. 
The former are chiefly cotton yarns, Manchester prints, Bir- 
mingham and Sheffield cutleiy, petroleum from the United 
States, &C. ; the latter, raw silk, diied cocoons, wool, olive oil, 
tobacco, ihiits, horses and cattle. For the last fifteen years the 
gener. has not perceptibly increased, but since the opening 

of the Shez Canal a direct Eastern trade has sprung up in indigo, 
spices, and Mocha coffee. The stationary state of trade is 
ascribed to the obstructive I'urkish imposts and regulations. 
Pop. (1873) 80,000, -Tiostly Christians. B. is the Old Testament 
Berothai or Berothah, and the Roman Berytus, which was cap- 
tured by the Christians under Baldwin I. of Jerusalem. It 
subsequently belonged to the Saracens, to the Seljuks, and 
finally to the Turks. B. sympathised with the Pasha of L^pt, 
and was Immbardcd and t&en by the English fleet under Sir C. 
Napier (1 840-41 ), when it was restored to Turkey. 

Be’za (Fr. Theodore de Bbze, or rather Besze), was 
bom 24ih June 1519, at Vezelay, in Burgundy. Before he was 
ten years old he was sent to Orleans to study under Wolmar, a 
German Hellenist, and one of the first by whom the ideas of 
the Reformation were introduced into France. Under him B. 
acquired an excellent knowledge of the ancient languages, and 
also an acquaintance with the Scriptures. But the good impres- 
sion of the lessons and the example of this good man, to which 
B. bore testimony thirty years after, was for the time smothered 
by the passions of youth. Surrounded in Paris witli all that 
could mislead, rich, amiable, and full of spirit, he abandoned 
himself to enjovment ; published (1548) a volume of erotic 
poetry {yUventlta) ; and contracted a marriage he dared not 
reveal, l)ccause, Mng intended by his friends for the Churchy 
he was already drawing the revenues of several benefices. His 
conscience was roused by a severe illness, and on his Ttcovm^r 
he went with his wife to Geneva (1548), abandoning ^at the same 
time,’ in his own words, * country, parents, friends, to follow 
Christ’ Soon after he became Professor of Greek at Lausanne, 
where he wrote his treatise De Heeretieis a CwiH Magis^atu 
Puniendis (Par. I554)» in defence of the burning of Servjctixs the 
year before, and in 1559 became pastor and Professor of llwDlogy 
at Geneva. There ne was associated with Calvin, whoiyas ever 
after his guide and master, and to whom he became very much 
what Meianetbott was to Luther. In the famous thcmo|pGa] 
conferences licld at Folsiy and St Germain in 1561 and 1564^ 
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K iigBwUsed Idmu^f by the eloquence and «eal ivitli whidt he 
maintained the Calvlnistic dogmasrand made a yerf favoumble 
iniPieiMeit on the J^rench court. On the death if CaMn in 
A ,ete]>ped into his place, and was henceforth regarded, 
tili his death, l3tlk October 1605, as the chief of the Reformers 
In Geneva, as well aa in France. The most important of his 
works, which were extremely numerous, are a translation of the 
New Testament into Latin, and a History 0/ the Reformed 
Chorehes of France^ to the year 156a (Gen* 1580). B. naturally 
presents himself to our minds as a theologian ; but he was essen- 
tially a scholar and a wit by nature, and but for the sins of his 
early yean, which drove him into a penitential career, he would 
in ail probability have been a brilliant luminary of French litera- 
ture. See Bolaec, Histoire de la Vie, Maurs et Deportement de 
TAM, de She (Par. 1577) ; Fay, De Vita et Ohitu Theod. Beza 
Vezelii {Gtn, 1606) ; Schlosser, Leben dts Tkeod, Beta (Heidelb. 
1809); Baum, Theod, Beza, nach handschriftlichem Quellen 
(Leips. 1843). 

Beasaat', or BeaanV, in heraldry, a small circular piece, either 
or (gold), which may have derived its name horn the Byzantine 
coins which the Crusaders fixed upon their shields as heraldic 
devices; or argent (silver), which is called a flat/;, from the 
Spanish plata. When the shield or any charge is strewed with 
the former, it is styled bezanty or bezantee, with the latter, platte. 
Similar figures, in neither metal, but in colour, are called 
roundles. 


Bezdan', an Austrian market-town, in the Woiwodina, situ- 
ated about 2 miles £. of the Danube, and 10 miles W.N.W. of 
Zombor. Pop. 7782. 

Bez'iers (anc. Beterra), a town of France, department of 
Ilerault, not far from the junction of the Orbe and the Canal du 
Midi, and a station on the railway from Bordeaux to Cette, 
about 108 miles E. of Marseille. The situation is so beautiful 
that it has given rise to the proverb, Si Deus in terris, vdlet 
habitare BeterrU (* If God were to dwell on earth, it would be in 
Beterris '). The cathedral is a iine specimen of Gothic architec- 
ture. Soap, leather, glass, woollens, gloves, &c., are among 
the manufactures. Brandy is also cxtcnKivMy distilled. Pop. 
(1872) 27,533. B. is the Beterra of the Gallic Sectosages, W'as 
a Roman colony and a station of the Seventh Legion, whence its 
name Beterra Septimanarum, and has, among other remains of 
antiquity, the ruins of an amphitheatre. It shared the changes 
tliat affected Gaul during the dissolution of the Roman empire, 
was for a time the residence of the Frajjkish Counts of Sep- 
timania, and later on, in the wars of the Albigenses, was the 
scene of a horrible tragedy and crime, 22d July 1209. Stormed 
by a horde of ' Catholic Crusaders,' under the leadership of the 
legate Milo and the Cistercian Abbot Arnold, 7000 of its in- 
habitants were burnt in the Church of the Madeleine, and 20,cxx> 
were massacred. 

Bezoarz, concretions formed in the stomach of various mam- 
mals, which, at one period, had an enormous reputation in me- 
dicine. They are still highly prized in Persia. Oriental or 
Persian B. are found in the goat ; occidental B. are taken from 
the llamas of Peru ; and German B. occur in the chamois. 


Bhadlee, a name applied in India to a species of millet 
(Fanieum pUosum), 

Bhadrinath.', a town of Garhwal, Kumaun division {ffima* 
layan Tract) of the N. W. Province of India, on the right bank 
of the Vishnugunga, an affluent of the Aluknunda, in the centre 
of a narrow valley, 10,294 feet above the sea-level. Its import- 
. anee is due entirely to its temple, which is resorted to annually 
by numerous pilgrims, as many as 50,000 colleciing on the 
grwd periodic festivals, which recur at intervals of twelve years, 
^e Brahmans and the other attendants on the temple abwdon 
the town during winter, from the intensity of the cold. 


SbEMwad-OitA' (* Revelations of the God ’) is the title given 
to a philosophical poem belonging perhaps to the brilliant age 
when Vikxamiditya ruled in Northern India at Ujjayini (mod. 
Oi^ein\ which is conjectured to have been about the middle of 
frie lit c. B.C. There are, however, no external data by which 
(he time of its composition can be really fixed ; and it is only by 
a cohsidention of the style, the general character of the teach- 
ing, and the drift of particular passages, that scholars have been 
led to assign it to a period when Buddhism was; still prevalent in 


Ittffla. The B.-G. is one of the 80«called * episodes* of the 
Mahibhdrata (q. vl), and some MSS^ insert it in its ^ proper * 
place in that poem ; but in point of filCt it has only a superficial 
connection with the great Indian epic. The main theme of the 
Mah&bhirata is the strife between the Knrus and Pindavas 
(kinsmen) for the sovereignty of Ilastinfipura (Delhi 7 ), while in 
the B.-G. the circumstance of the strife is only introduced to fur- 
nish a framework for the dialogues which follow. The hostile 
armies are assembled on tlie * sacred plain ; ’ the trumpets sound 
the onset ; Arjuna (a Pdndava prince), who is eager for the fray, 
has the god Krishna for his charioteer; but when the latter 
points out the numerous kinsmen and friends that are marshalled 
against him, horror suddenly seizes the prince, and throwing 
down his bow, he declares that not ^ for the sovereignty of the 
triple world * would he imbrue his hands in his kinsmen's blood. 
To this Krishna replies with the arguments which form the 
didactic and philosophical doctrines of the work. In the end 
Arjuna is convinced that he may fight. *My delusion is de- 
stroyed, and by thy favour, divine one, I have recovered my 
senses : I remain free from doubt, and will do thy bidding.* The 
B.-G. ^ntains 18 chapters and 700 shlokas. According to its 
last English translator (Thomson), * The whole work has been 
divided into three parts, each of six chapters. The first has 
been considered the purely practical portion, containing the prin- 
cipal doctrines for the practice of Yoga (spiritual devotion) ^ne- 
raliy, and more particularly for its adoption in the routine of 
everyday life, and may be said to follow Patanjali's rather than 
any other school The second portion is purely theological, and 
displays the theories of the Theistic Sinkhya school, which we 
presume to have pre-existed. The third is the speculative or 
metaphysical portion, and follows more closely in the footsteps 
of Kapila and the pure Sinkhya.' The work is essentially 
eclectic and conciliatory ; but on the whole, in the ethical and 
practical section, it vindicates the worship of the deity by actions 
{Karma) rather than by monastic devotion {fnanayoga), ‘ A* 
the end of nearly every chapter Arjuna is exhorted to arise and 
I fight ; and the great dogma seems to be, that however bad or 
I obnoxious one's own duty may be, it is better than that of 
I 'another.' The B.-G. was first brought before the notice of the 
European world by the English translation of Sir Charles Wil- 
kins (Lond. J 785}, which was turned into French by M. Pairaud 
(Par. 1787). The first edition of the Sanskrit text appeared at 
Calcutta in 1808, under the care of the Brahman Babu-Kdm» 
The best editions of it are those of A. W. von Schlegel (Bonn, 
1S23), accompanied with a very literal translation and notes; 
and of Christian Lassen (Bonn, 1846). A Greek translation by 
Demetrios Galanos (Athens, 1846) is highly commended. The 
latest English version is llmt of Cockbuni Thomson (Hert. 
1S55), with an introduction on Indian philosophy. 

Bhagulpore' (Bhdgalptir), on the right bank of the Ganges, 
the chief town of a district of the same name, province of Bengal, 
British India, about 260 miles by rail N.W. of Calcuttxu Pop. 
(1872) 69,678. There are many ruins in the neighbourhood of 

f >rehi5toric antiquity, and modem shrines of the various re- 
igions. The distrut of B. has an area of 4327 sq. miles, 
with a pop. of 1,826,290. Ill 1876-77 the registered exports 
were valued at 52 1,000, including oil-seeds, wheat, rice, and 
indigo; the impoits at 403, 000, chiefly piece-goods, salt, and 
sugar. 

Blmzno*, a town of Burmah, on tiie left bank of the Irra- 
waddy, 200 miles N.N.E. of Mandalay (q. v.), contmns over a 
thousand houses built on piles a few feet above the grout^ for 
the advantage of free circulation of air, and has 5000 inhabitants. 
B. and its district are governed by a Woon who acts as king, imd 
pays subsidy to the King of Burniali. The town is fast rising 
into importance, owing to its being the gate to the Shan Suues 
of Western China. Steamers liave recentl;^ commenced to nm 
between Rangoon and B., and large quantities of salt and piece- 
goods are sent thither in return for the products of Western 
China. A British resident is now establisked at B* for the pro- 
tection of our commerce ; and if the projected railway between 
B. and Talifu, in the basin of the Yangtse, be carried out, B. must 
become a great emporium of trade. 

Bhang, the Eastern name for hemp, but now fr^nently ap 
plied to the intoxicating preparation made from it. See Hemp. 

Bhanpu'ra. See Baupuza. 
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lUuprgMil, ft town in the district of Khande^, northern 
dhrision of the province of Bombay, British India, with a pop. 
(187a) of 6153. 

Bhartriha'ri, a famous Indian proverbialist, of whose life 
nothing is really hnown ; but, according, to the legend which 
has survived, he was a brother of the brilliant monarch VUcra- 
miditya, who is supposed to have reigned about the middle of 
the ist c. B.a Originally a rake, he repented of his sins in his 
riper years, and dosed liis career as a hermit. The collection 
that goes by his name is believed to be in reality an anthology 
of the gathered beauty and wisdom of various men and various 
ages, which, with Eastern looseness in matters of fact, lias been 
ascribed to one whose name had become conspicuous in the 
half-mythic traditions of the past. There are in all some 300 
apophthegms, which contain many fine touches of natural de- 
scription, sentiment, religious and philosophical reflections upon 
Gocl, the soul, life, and immortality. An edition of B.*s sayings 
was published by Bohlen (BerL 1833), to which he added varia 
lectiones 1850), with a German translation in verse (Hamb. 
1835). B. was the first Indian author known in Europe, two- 
Uli^s of B.*s collection having been translated more than two 
centuries ago by a German missionary, Abraham Roger, in his 
Offene Thure zum vtrborgenen Heidenthume (‘ Open Gates to 
Hidden Heathenism,’ Numb. 1653). Herder has given imita- 
tions of them in his Zerstreuten Slattern, 

Bhatgong', a town of India, in the independent state of Ne- 
pal, about 9 miles from Khatmandu, the capital of the country. 
It has a fine palace, and a pop. of 12,000, chiefly Brahmans. 

Bha'vani^Sudar', a town in the district of Coimbatore, pro- 
vince of Madras, India, 58 miles N.E. of the city of Coimba- 
tore, is noted for its temples of Vishnu and Siva. 

Bhawtilpui', the capital of a native (feudatory) state of the 
same name in India, under the government of the Punjab, on the 
S. of the Punjab, is situated on the Ghara, which falls into the 
Cheiiab a little farther down. Pop. about 20,000. The imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the town is very fertile, as ako the strip 
of land slcirting the Ghara and Indus. The principal prodnefs 
of manufacture are scarfs^ chintzes, turbans, &c. Area of state, 
i5,doo sq. miles ; pop. (1868) 472,791. 

Bheels, a Dravidic race inhabiting part of the region be- 
tween the Tsmti and the Nerbudda. They are believed to be a 
relic of the Indian aborigines driven from the plains into the 
wilder hill regions by the victorious advance of the Aryan 
Rajputs* Many of them are still in a very savage and degraded 
state, and can hardly be considered as anything else than caterans. 
They were long a source of great trouble to the British Govern- 
ment, as they used to burst out of their mountain jungles and 
commit horrible atrocities. At length, in 182S, a British force 
was sent against them ; but, although they were subdued, it was 
soon felt that some |>ermanent force was required to maintain 
order among them. At last, in the year 1840, a Bhcel corps ivas 
raised (into whicli the wilder spirits were drafted), to keep order 
among the B. themselves, and to protect them from the grasp- 
ing extortions of native kamdars ; and since then a great im- 
provement has taken place. The comprises the 

seven small feudatory states of Dhar, Jabnah, Ah Rajpur, Jobut, 
Kuttiwara, Ruttonmal, and Mutwarh, with parts of Scindia 
and Holkar’s territory, and forms a division of the Central India 
States. * The inhabitants are almost entirely B. and Bheelalas ; 
the latter descended from Rajput fathers and Bheel mothers, 
who» year by year, settle down to husbandly and peaceful 
habits. Occasionally, however, stung by some act of injustice 
or oppression, a chief, gathering his tribe around him, retires to 
the hills and jungles and breaks out into wild outlawry.’ This 
relapse was exemplified in 1872-73 by Jugtia, the head of the 
Duisana B., wbo went ’out’ with most of his tribe, and has 
not yet come * in.’ See Annals of Indian Administration for 
1872-73. 

Bhid or Bael. See ASole* 

or Bbiwan'di, a town In the district of Tanna, 
of Sknnbay,. British India. Pop. (1872) 11,970. 

. BUlaigaxll', a town inthe^btrict of Ahmednnggur, province 
, nf Bcunbny, Britdbn India. Fop. (1872) 575a. 


Bbtojpiiur’^ a town near the Canges, In the district . Rni 
Bareli, province of Oude, British India, abont 50 miles S.o( 
Lucknow. Pop. 9000. 

Bhooj, a fortified city of India, capitnl of Cutdl, 33 miles N. 
of the Gulf of Cutch, possesses nomerousline temp£ss and other 
public buildings. It is famous for its gold and silver man.Up 
facturcs. Pop. 20,000. 

Bho’pal, one of the states in Central India, bordered W. by 
the Nerbudda River, has an area of 8200 sq. miles, and a pop. 
(187s) of 769.200. Revenue, ^£268, 000; army, 3000 men and 
57 guns. The dynasty, of Afghan origin, was founded in the reign 
of Aurunzib, The present (1879) ruler, a lady named Shah 
Jehan, has emulated the example of her mother in Iwalty to the 
British and capacity for personal administration. ^ The capital, 
also called B., about 176 miles N.W. of Nagpore, is surrounded 
by a dilapidated wall about 2 miles in length. Pop. 20,000. 

Bhoaawal', a town in the district of Khandesh, province of 
Bombay, 203 miles N.E. of Bombay city, lies near the left bank 
of the Tapti, and is a station on the Bombay and Benares Rail- 
W’ay. Pop. (1872) 6804. 

Bho'tan, or Bhu’tan, an independent state of India, N.E. of 
Bengal, on the S. slope ol the Himalayas, with an area estimated 
at 10,000 'iq. miles, and a pop. of 20,000. It is inhabited by a 
race {BhSiSy or B/iut/as) who speak the Tibet dialect. Their 
spiritual head is styled Dliarm Rajah, their temporal ruler, Deb 
Rajah. In religion they are Buddhists. Polygamy and poly- 
andry are practi.sed. The products are rice, maize, millet, musk, 
&c. Trade along the frontier is conducted at aunual fairs. In 
1876-77 the total exports into Bengal and Assam were valued 
at jf20,000; the imports atj^io,ooo. The cai>ital is Tassisudon 

(q. V.). 

Bhowan’, or Bhuwaiii, a town in the district of Mozuffer- 
nnggur (Meerut), N.W. Province, British India, 55 miles W. 
of Delhi. It came into the possession of the British in 1809. 
Pop. (1872) 8481. 

Bhu'ji, or Bhujji, a small feudatory .state of India on the 
Upper butlcge, in the province of the Punjab, It is not more 
than 20 ’^fles in length and 7 in breadth, has a pop. of some 
20,000, and is gcwcrned by a chief who pays a small tribute 
to the Viceroy of India, 

Bhurtpore’, the capital of the Jilt state of the same name in 
Rajputana, India, 30 miles W. of Agra, with which it has been 
connected by raihwy since 1872, and 100 S. of Delhi, It j 
was founded by a freebooter named Birj, who (1799) built an 
almost inacces.^lbIe fort here, in which his descendant, Runjit 
Singh, sheltered Ilolkar after the battle of D£t in 1803, The 
latter act brought about the memorable siege of B. b^ Lord 
Lake, which ended, after the failure of four assaults, in its sur- 
render, when Runjit Singh received back his dominions on 
paying an indemnity of 4220,000, April 17, 1805. In 1826 j 
there was a second siege, owing to a deputed succession, and 
the fort wan stormed and afterwards dismantled by Lord Com- j 
bermere. Pop, about 6000. The territory of B. produces good 
crops of grain, cotton, and sugar, but is scant of water. It I 
has a very hot climate. Area, 1974 sq. miles; pop, (1871) 
743,710. Maliaraja has been granted the right to ndopt a 
successor, has a revenue of 4242,000, and pays no tribute, ^e 
present ruler is proverbially a thrifty economist, and very 
careful of his money. The army and other establishments ore ' 
all regularly paid at the end of the month, and the jyots are 
not subjected to any sort of exaction or extortion. See Annals 
of Indian Administration for 1872-73. 

Biaf ra, Bight a portion of the Gulf of Guinea, extending 
from Cape Formosa to Cape T^pez, a coast distance of mdre 
than 800 miles. The northern shores, as far E. as the Old Cala- 
bar river, are flat and low ; but to the S, of Rio del Rey, the 
Cameroon mountains rise to a considerable height 
chief rivers emptying into the B. are the Niger (in port), the. 
Calabar rivers the Rio del Rey, the Cameroon, and Gobom at 
the mouth of which lost is George’s Town, or Naango, the emf 
resort of Bnropean traders. 

Bial'yBtdk, the Polish name of the now Russian 
a town in the government of Grodno, Western Russia, onihe rim 
Bial^ 95 mOet to the N.E. of Warsaw by raiL It, bos 
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, Hm town b« affine cMlle, 

' w^ «' quMiiSciiBt ^Tdea ana park, laid ont at great eacpem 
ky,‘C(HWtt.^widd. Pop. (1867} 16,985, The province bat a 
pop. ofa4$4M4> 

' '.'ateaa%-a town in the Rajput territoxy of Bburtpore, lndia» ! 
33 milei of Bhurtpore. It was formerly fortified ; and 
tne numerOfis ruins of temples and buildingp in its neighbourhood 
attest its former matness. In its vicinity is the Bhim Lat, 
or * Staff of Bhim/ a stone pillar, visible at a great distance. 

Biancavill'a, a town in the province of Catania, Sicily, on 
the S. W. Qjf Mount i^tna, 14 miles N.W. of the town of Catania. 
It trades iu silk, cotton, and cereals. Pop. (1872) 9328. 

Bxanchi'ni, IFranoesoo, an Italian astronomer and anti- 
quarian, was Imrn at Verona, December 13, 1662, studied at 
radua, and then proceeded to Rome. Tie was employed by 
Clement XI. to reform the calendar ; and he undertook the task 
of drawing a meridian line from the Adriatic to the Mediter- 
ranean. His most famous ivork is his Bioria UnvversdU (Rome 
1694) ; hut his edition of the work of Ana.stasius, De Vztis 
Romanarum Pontifimm^ completed by his nephew Giuseppe 
B. (4V0IS. Rome 1718-34), is also highly valued. B. died at 
Rome, March 2, 1729. 

Biard', AugpiBte<Francoi8, a French genre-painter, was 
born at Lyon, 27th June 1800, studied at the school of design 
there, and was appointed in 1827 draughtsman on board a 
corvette, in which he visited various countries on the Mediter- 
ranean. Later (1839) he visited Greenland and Spitsbergen ; 
in 1859, Mexico, and in 1S65 undertook a pictorial journey 
round the world, sketching numberless portraits, groups, &c. 
His * Attack of Brigands * was purchased by the Duchess de Berry, 
and his * Les Comediens Ambulants * (now in the Luxembourg) 
by the Government, His greatest successes, perhaps, have been 
in rendering burlesque groups, of which his * Sequel of a Mas- 
querade,* * Family Concert,’ and * Good Gendarme ’ are favour- 
able. B. belongs to no school, if it bo not to that of nature, the 
facts of which he delineates wHh great freedom, and in open 
contempt of the unities. 

Biairlte, a celebrated bathing-place in the Basscs-Pyr^nees, 
France, 5 miles S.W. of Bayonne, is much frequented by the 
French nobility, by Spaniards and Englishmen, and was formerly 
an autumn residence of the imperial family. Pop. (1872) 3164. 

BPas, of Friene in Ionia, was one cf the seven wise men of 
Greece, and flourished about 570 n.c. The ^ men ’ earned their 
fame by uttering pithy maxims of practical wisdom ; and several 
of those of B. are recorded by Diogenes Laertius. ‘ We should 
love men as if they might one day hate us.* ‘ The most difficult 
thing is to bear a change to the worse.* *Do not praise an un- 
worthy man on account of his riches.* ‘ Take wisdom as your 
supplies for travelling from youth to age, for it is the most secure 
of all possessions.’ B. died suddenly after successfully pleading 
a cause before the judges. 

Bib, Pout, or Whiting Pout {.Morrhua lusca), a Tcleos- 
tean fish belonging to the Gadida or cod family. It averages a 
foot in length, and possesses a remarkably deep body for its size. 
'Hie back is arched ; and the skin of the eyes and head being of 
a loose texture, the fish can inflate these parts at will. A dark 
spot exists at the pectoral fins, as in the whitings. The B. occurs 
very generally on the British coasts, and on those of Norway, 
Swetten, Greenland, and elsewhere. The Scotch name of this 
fish is the Brassy, It is esteemed as a marketable fish in Lon- 
don, and is said to be of finest flavour in Octoberi November, 
and December. 

Bib'erabh, a fortified town of Wiirtemberg, circle of the 
Danube, at the point where the river B. joins the Riss, a sta- 
tion on the WUrlembcrg Railway, and situated on the Ulm- 
Ravensberg highroad, 23 miles S.S.W. of Ulm, with manufac- 
tures of toys, leather, paper, linen, cotton, lace, &c. It has 
also an important fruit-market. Its High Church is a fine 
building, or^nally of the year 1100, but much altered at a 
Igter &te. The minezal waters of Jordansbad are in the 
vicinity. The inhabitants are noted not only for their industry, 
iMt their taste for art^ and reckon many painters in their roll 
of burgesses. B. became an imperial free town in the time of 
WiedrFch IL Moreau defeats the Austrians at B. in 1796, 
Uiid again in 1800. Pop. (1875) 7376. 


Bi 1 )le, tPha, is the name given to the collective volume of 
the sacred writings recognised oy Christians. 

1. Tke //dms, -^Thc special object of all the designations 
which have been given to these writings has been to dis- 
tinguish them as Aoiv wHB^s in a special sense, or as 
writings’ yar excelfence, liie most ancient designation of 
the Jewish sacred writings is in the Book of Dainel (ix. 2), 

' the books ; * the Greek rendering of which (at hibloi^ or 
ta biblia), used by the Alexandrian Jews, occurs in the pro- 
logue to Ecclesiasticus, os well as in 2 Tim. iv. 13. Other and 
later names were the witinr^ or the writings^ the readings ihe 
reading-book^ and hence Uke Book.’ At a later time, when 
the sacred writings of Christianity had come into existence, these 
names were aho transferred to them in llie Christian Church, 
so that both collections were comprehended under the title 

* Scripture,* ‘ Holy Scripture/ or ‘ Holy Sciiptines,’ the * Sacred 
Letters.* The Greek title, ta bibiia^ employed by Chrysostom 
for the entire collection (in the Latin Church, * Biblia*) as a neuter 
plural, came to be used in 1 .k>w Latin as a feminine singular, 

* Biblia :* from which has arisen the use of B. as a singular noun 
in all nmdem European languages. 

Of the whole collection, the part properly Jewish, and ori- 
ginally written in Hebrew, receives the name of the Old Testa- 
ment, as distinguished from the New Testament, or the Christian 
Scriptures proper, which were originally written in Greek. St 
Paul (2 Cor. iii. 14) applied the name of the Old Covenant (A. 
V. Testament) to the whole scheme of the Jewish revelation — 
that is, God’s covenant w 4 th the children of Isiael under the 
mediation of Moses, in relation to the New Covenant under the 
mediation of the Messiah (Jer. xxxi. 31). In course of time, the 
titles Old and New Covenant were amdied by metonymy to the 
writings relating to these, and the Greek word which meant 
sometimes ‘covenant* and sometimes ‘testament* was by the 
translators of the old I^tin version always translated by the word 
testamenhim^ and the word has come into almost universal use 
as the title of the two parts of the B. 

II, The Old Testament. — i. 7ht Contents, — The Canon (q. 
V.) of tlie Hebrew Scriptures is exactly the same as that of 
the English B., but differently arranged. The arrangement is as 
follows : — I. ‘The Law,’ the five sO' called Books of Moses, or 
the Pentateuch. 2. ‘ The Prophets/ subdivided into — (l) The 
former prophets (referring merely to their place in the canon)^ 
viz., Joshua, Judges, xst and 2d Samuel, ist and 2d Kings ; and 
(2) The latter prophets, including (a) the greater prophets 
(referring merely to the bulk of their extant w'ritlngs), Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and (b) the twelve minor prophets— from 
llosea to Malachi. 3. The (remaining) ‘Books/ arranged thus : 
— (i) The Psalms, Proverbs, and Job ; (2) The Song of Songs, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiasticus, Esther; (3' Daniel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, ist and 2d Chronicles, 

2. History of the Canon. — (A.) Among the Jews of Pales- 
tine. The groundwork of the Old Testament canon is con- 
fessedly the five ‘Books of Moses,* or ‘the Pentateuch’ (q.v.). 
All that con be known with any degree of certainty regarding 
it is, that canonical authority was attached to it after the dis- 
covery of the Book of the Law (probably Deut. iv. 

and xxviii.) in the eighteenth year of Josiah, thirty-six years 
before the destruction of Jeiu.salem. It is at any rate cer- 
tain that since the time of Ezra the Pentateuch has remained 
unaltered as the Book of the Law. As to the other books, in 
the Second Book of Maccabees (ii. 13) there is mention of the 
‘writings and commentaries of Ncemias, and how he, founding 
a library, gathered together the acts (? books) of the kings, and 
the prophets, and of David.* The letter (from the Jews in 
Palestine to those in Egypt) in which this passage occurs is not 
authentic, but there is no reason for doubting the accuracy of 
the statement as it stands ; so that there is evidently a reference 
to— (i) hi.storical vini tings relating to the reigns of thekxn^of 
Israel and Judah; (2) prophetical writings — containing 
predictions of prophets; (3) certain writings of David, probably 
the Psalms, and not the Books of Samuel. As the order here 
indicated is that which prevails in the Hebrew canon, and from 
what is known independently of the origin of the various books, 
there is good ground for assuming— (1) S)at the books referred to 
as * the (books) of the kings,’ were the Books of Samuel and 
Kings; (2) that t)iose ‘of the urophets* were the prophetical 
writings now found in the secona division of the canon ; and (3) 
that the collection Cf Psalms was by this time brought to a close. 
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Fiutdieri jiioce the object of Nehemiah in forming this cotleetibn 
wajl'idlottbtless to include $uch books as would give a continuous . 
histbty, from the point at which the Pentateuch left off down to 
the Babylonish captivity, we may also suppose that the Books of 
Joshua and Judges were admitted into the collecdoa. Very ■ 
pidbably the Book of Ruth, which supplied information about 
the forefathers of David, the ancestor of the kings of Judah| was 
at the same time admitted into the series of the historical books — 
a supposition which is rendered the more probable by the fact 
that by the ist c. it was classed along with Judges as one book. 
Except the Book of Lamentations, which may be assumed, for 
similar reasons, to have had its place after the prophecies of | 
Jeremiah, it cannot be decided whether any other of the books j 
(besides those already mentioned — Psalms and Ruth) now in the j 
third division of the canon were then admitted into Nehemiah's 
collection. Evidently this could be done only with tliose then 
in existence, and this can be asserted with certainty only of the 
Books of Job, Proverbs, and the Song of Solomon. The books 
composed after the time of Ezra and Nehemiah — Daniel, Esther, | 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles — are none of them placed in | 
their chronological position among the books collected bpNehe- 
miah ; they are all placed after the Psalms and the other poetical 
books in the Hebrew canon — ^that is, showing the high authority 
to which that collection must have attained. Some pf the books 
in the third division of the canon were not received into the 
numlier of the sacred writings without opposition — Esther 
and tlie three attributed to Solomon — and a considerable time 


Apoctypha (q. v,). 

(C.) In the Christian Church, the books of the Old Testa- 
ment were used from the first in the same way as by the Jews, 
as Holy Scriptures. It was but few, however, of the Christian 
writers who were acquainted with the Hebrew language ; and 
by far the most of them knew the Old Testament only as it 
existed in the LXX. It thus happened that they often quoted 
as Holy Scripture passages from books not included in the 
Hebrew canon. This was continually pointed out by Jewish 
writers in their disputes w'ith Christians, and the distinction was 
in general after the 4th c. observed in the Eastern and Greek 
Church, in which there was a tendency to reject from the canon 
also the Book of Esther. In the Latin Church, although there 
are catalogues belonging to the latter half of the 4th c. in 
which a distinction is made, the Apocrypha ^me to be generally 
regarded as belonging to the canon, along with the books of the 
Hebrew canon ; so that these books were included in the ancient 
Latin translation made from the LXX. — ^the so-called Itala — and 
at a later time in the Vulgate, although the latter was made 
from the Hebrew. At the Reformation the Protestant Churches 
adhered strictly to the Hebrew canon. 

3. Translations . — Of translations of the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament, the ^rst was that of the Septuagint (q. v.), made 
at Alexandria, w'here it was regarded as an authentic and even 
inspired version of the sacred l^olcs. By the Jews of Palestine 
it vras regarded from the first with the most intense dislike. It 
was, be^des, convicted of many inaccuracies, and a more literal 
fransUition into Greek/for the toefit of Jewsunamuainted with 
HdbreWi was made by Aquila (q. v.), besides others by Theo- 
dotiod (q. V.), Symmadnis (q. v.), &c. In the Christian Church 
iheLJlIX. h^d ahigher and more lasting authority, being regarded 
by many as equally inspired with the Hebrew teat; an authoriqr 
. , ' ■ ' 37 * ^ * 


Solomon — and a considerable time 


elapsed before the canon was considered as finally completed. 
But several centuries before the time of Christ, a feeling seems to 
have prevailed among the Jews of Palestine that the Spirit of 
God no longer operated upon men in such a w.iy as to produce 
works deserving to be reckoned Holy Scripture. Thus no work 
was received into the canon which was known to have been 
composed later than too years after the captivity. The Books 
of Daniel and Ecclesiastes were so received only because they 
were regarded as the writings of Daniel and Solomon. 

(B.) Among the Hellenistic Jews, there seems reason for be- 
lieving that the canon remained unsettled for a longer time, and 
tliat no marked distinction was made between the books which 
composed the Hebrew canon and several others of a later date. 
It is at any rate certain, that among the Jews of Alexandria, at 
the time of Christ, the limits of the canon had not been fixed. 
In the LXX., which was almost entirely used among them, 
several of the books of the Hebrew canon received considerable 
additions, and there were also several books not in the Hebrew 
canon at all. 7 "hcse additions form what is now called the 


which it retaiiM in ibe Ozedt Chmdh to tbis The con^ 
sequence of this was, dmt wb»a a acose fof e trani lation jpl 

the Holy Scriptum into the vulgar toi^e of any coontiy, the 
Old Testament was translated ftom tlw l 3 CX« This was es]^* 
ally the case with the Ethi^ian, ^yptiah, Armcnun, Geovgian, 
and Slavic translations. In the Latin Chur^ when Jerome 
(d. 420) made a fresh Latin translation direct from the Hebrew, it 
gave g^t offence at first, on account of the numifold variations 
from the LXX. and the translations made from it ; but in course 
of time Jerome's version gained ground, and the LXX. lost its 
former importance. At the end of the 5th c. it was used 
similarly to the translations made from the LXX., and from the 
ytli c. it has been accepted as the current text eeHtio)’, 

is what is knoum in modern times as the Vulgate (q. v. ), and 
has been directly or indirectly the parent of all the vemaculat 
translations of Western Europe, with the exception of the 
Gothic, which was made from the Greek. 

T/te English B . — ^To pass over the translation of fragments 
of the Old and New Testaments into Old English by Cad- 
mon, Bede, iElfred, ASlfric, &c., the first literal prose transla*, 
tion in Engli.sh of a portion of the B. was made by Richard ' 
Rolle (died 1349). Another version was made about the same 
time, comprising the Gospels of Mark and Luke and all the 
Epistles of Paul; and another, in the Northern dialect, con- 
taining the Dominical Gospels for the year. Meanwhile the 
people were forbidden by the Church to possess any of the 
books of the B., except perhaps the psalter and the breviary, but 
especially to have any of these books translated into the vulgar 
tongue. It was in the face of this opposition of the Church 
that Wicliffe made his translation, which was finished in 138a 
The revival of learning in the 15th c., and the invention of 
printing at the same time, afforded facilities for the translation 


and diffusion of the Scriptures previously unknown. Wicliffe’s 
translation was made from the Vulgate, as he knew nothing of 
either Greek or Hebrew ; but the reformers of the l 6 th c. were 
able to study the Scriptures in the original languages, while the 
printing-press multiplied the number of copies in a manner that 
was impossible before the invention of printing, although Eng- 
land was long in availing herself of the help of that useful art. 
The first part of the English B. printed was the ‘seven penitential 
psalms,' in 1505* The whole of the New Testament was trans- 
latec' lad published about 1526 by W. Tyndale, who also 
translated in 1529 the Pentateuch, the first English version 
direct from the Hebrew, and in the following year the Book of 
J onah. The first complete English B. was printed by M iles Cover- 
dale, a friend of Tyn'*ale's, in 1535 ' Soon after there was pub- 
lished, under the sanction of the king (Henry VIII.), a new B,, 
which bore on its title-page the name of Thomas Matthews, but 
the real editor of which was John Rogers, a friend of Tyndale’s, 
whose version it closely resembles. In 1539 was published the 
great B., which was simply a revision of Matthews', with the 
omission of the prologues and notes, which savoured too much 
of heresy for the taste of the clergy. Next year (1540) there 
was published a new edition, with the translation in great part 
recast, and a preface by Cranmer, from which it got the name of 
Cranmer's B., though it is often confounded with the edition of 
1539. A reprint of the 1540 edition was issued next year, 
bearing the names of the Bishops of Durham and Ro^ester. 
During the persecution under Mary, the English exiles at Geneva 
completed a new translation of the New Testament in 1557, and 
of the Old Testament in 1560, which sometimes goes by the 
name of the * Breeches B.,' from the rendering of Generis iii. 7 
(authorised version, ‘aprons'). Under Elizabeth new editions 
of Cranmer's B. were issued in 1562, 1566, and 1568 ; but it was 
felt to be very defective, and the Geneva B. satisfied none but the 
Puritan party. Accordingly Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
set agoing a new translation, which was published in 1568, and 
got the name of the Bishop's B. New editions were issued in 
1569 and in 1572, but it never became popular. As the Pro- 
testant exiles at Geneva in the reign of Mary had done, so the 
Popish exiles at Rheims in this reign produced a new version 
from the Vulgate : the New Testament in 1582, the Old Testa- 
ment some years later. It was printed at Dou^ in 1609, and is 
hence called the Douay B. In 1604 James L set a|^ng an 
entirely new translation, Ibr which all the previous ones were 
to be utilised, that one being followed in every case which came 
nearest to the meaning of the original text The work was 
mtriisted to the most talented and learned men in the kingdoin. 
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vho were divided Hnto com- 
' pnaite, H portion of the B« to each company ; and was 
compinm ,|qr the end of 1607, Bui with the time occupied in 
iU iMiaV'pnnting, Scc,^ it was not issued till 1611; It is the 
v^ion ftiil in use. A company of translators are engaged at 
present (1879} preparing a revised translation ; but the accuracy 
;df Ipng jfames's B. is apparent from the fact that its defects, after 
the lapse of two centuries and a half, are comparalively so few. 
See Dr. Eadie, The English Bible: an External and Critical 
Biitofy afthe various English Translations of Scripture (1876). 

IQ. The New T'estament — It is asserted by the conservative 
school of divines that the books of the New Testament were 
composed and the canon completed during the latter half of the 
1st a Some modern critics, on the other liand, assert that some 
of them-— the Gospel of Tohn and the Second Epistle of 
Peter — ^were not composed till about the middle of the 2d c. 
But granting that the books composing the canon were all 
written in the 1st c., it is at any rate certain that they were not 
at first all received as equally authoritative, and that the limits 
of the canon were not authoritatively fixed till the latter half of 
the 4th c. The earliest authoritative compositions received into 
the canon were undoubtedly the Epistles of Paul, written al>out 55. 
In the course of the 2d c. our four Gospels were received. ^ By 
the middle of the 3d c. the four Gospels, Acts, thirteen Epistles 
of Paul, of Hebrews (by some regarded as the work of Paul, by 
others not), 1st Peter, and ist John had been admitted into the 
canon. Regarding 2d and 3d John, 2d Peter, James, Jude, and 
the Apocalypse, there was still great diflerence of opinion. But 
besides these there exisled, during the 2d and 3d centuries, a 
considerable number of whnt are iiuw called apocryphal writings, 
for the most part childish fables about the life of Jesus and the 
ai^ostles. Many of these, however, were then decidedly popular, 
and there was as great diflference of opinion about excluding 
certain of them from the canon, as about including certain books 
now in it Thus Origen included the Epistles of Barnabas, Cle- 
ment, and the Shepherd of llermas in his list of canonical books. 
The historian Eusebius gives a ver)' exact statement of the views 
regarding the canon prevailing up to Ins own time (beginning of 
4th c.). He divides the Scriptures into three classes : the recog- 
nised, the controverted, and the spurious. In the first class he 
places the four Gospels, Acts, the Epistles of Paul (which he 
elsewhere calls fourteen — *>., including that to the Hebrews), 
of 1st Peter, and 1st John. In the .second the Epistles of James, 
Jude, 2d Peter, and 2d and 3d John. Regarding the Book of 
the Revelation there was difference of opinion i the controversy 
regarding it having been connected with the millcnarian contro- 
versy. The third class he divided into (1) spurious but harm* 
less, or even instructive — eg,, the Acts of Paul, the Shepherd of 
Hermos, the Apocalypse of Peter, the Epistle of Barnabas, the 
Apostolic Constitutions ; and (2) those which were also absurd 
and wipious — e.g.^ the Gospels of Peter, Thomas, Matthias, the 
Acts of Andrew, of John, &c. The fixing of the canon, which 
was thus so fiir accomplished by this arrangement, was brought 
still nearer completion by the Councils of Laodicea, of Hippo, 
and of Carthage (the third). By the 59lh canon of the Council 
of Laodicea (360-364), it was enacted that no uncanonical books 
should be used in the churches ; and by the 6otli that the twenty- 
six canonical books should be so used — iV., all the books of our 
canon except the Apocalypse. By the Council of Carthage 
(397), the Apocalypse (of John) was included in the list uf 
canonical booKS ; and from this time the New Testament canon 
lat^ be said to have been definitely settled. 

Tm the invention of printing, the New Testament, like the 
Old* was preserved in MSS., of which, considering the labour 
of transcribing, there were great numbers— one of the good 
things which we owe to the leisure of the monks ; and, as the 
material enmloyed was parchment, many of them are still in 
existence. The three oldest of these are the Sinaitic MS., so 
called because discovered by Dr Tischendoif in a convent at 
Mount Sinai in 1854 and 1859, now in the possession of the 
Emperor of Russia, and believed to be as old as the middle of 
the 4th c. ; the Valicaii MS., in the Vatican Library at Rome, 
believed to be as old as about the middle of the 4th c. $ the 
Alexandrine MS., in the British Museum, so called because 
presented to Charles I. in 1628 by the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, formerly of Alexandria, and believed to have been 
writ^ about the middle of the kth c. The. three contain bo;h 
Old and New Testaments The history of the New Testa- 


ment, after the invention of printings Is merged in that of the Old 
Testament, as given above. 

The books on the subject of this article are exceedingly nume* 
rotia. We can note only the most famous and useful. In Eng- 
lish, there are Hartwell Home's Introduction to iho CrUieoi 
Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures (4 Yols. Lond. 1856) ; 
Stowe’s Origin and History of the Boohs of the Bible (Hartfi 
1867) ; Dr Samuel Davidson’s Introduction to the Old Tostanunt 
(3 vols. Lond. 1862-^3) ; and an Introduction to the Study of the 
New Trstament (2 vola Lond. 1868) ; Canon Westcott'a General 
Survey of ike Canon of the New Testament (4th ed. 1875}, and 
Westcott’s BUfle in the Churchy and History of the EnHish Bible* 
The best book on the MSS. of the New Testament is Scrivener'i 
Tlain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament (id ed. 
Camb. 1874) i ^ popular account of the subject is given in 
7 he Words of the New Testament^ by Drs Milligan and Roberts 
(Edinb. 1873). 

In German, the best introductions to the Old and New Testa- 
ment are by Dc Wette, Fr. Bleek, and Reuss. Hilgenfield lias 
just published an introduction to the New Testament, giving 
the opinions of the Tubingen School (Leips. 1875). 

Bible, Prohibition of the, is a practice of the Church of 
Rome, arising from her doctrine regarding the rule of faith. 
Protestants hold that the B. is sufiiciently clear to be understood, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, by tlie people to whom 
it is addressed ; and that they are entitled and bound to judge 
for themselves wliat is its true meaning. Roman Catholics, on 
the other h^nd, teach that the Scriptures are so obscure that 
tliey need n visible, present, and infallible interpreter ; and that 
the people, being incompetent to understand them, are bound to 
believe whatever doctrines the Church declares * to be true and 
divine.’ From this doctrine it follows that the use of the B. by 
the people is discountenanced by the Church of Rome. Accord- 
ingly, although it was never done by any general council, pro- 
hibitions have been repeatedly issued by popes— by Gregory 
VII., who ordained (xoSo) Latin to be the sole language of 
worship ; and by Innocent III., Clement XI., and Pius IV., 
who prohibited the reading of the B. without permission from a 
priest. The consequence is, that the B. is practically inaccessible 
to die mass of the people in Roman Catholic countries. 

311)16 Society, an association having for its object the cir- 
culation of the Scripturc.s. An association had been founded at 
Halle in Germany by Charles Hildebrand for the purpose of 
printing Bibles, which was carried on for many years with un- 
wearied activity; and by the end of the x8lh c. had issued as 
I many as 3,000,000 copies of the B. in Gennan. The Religious 
Tract Society also, founded in 1799, though not properly con- 
fined to the dissemination of the Scriptures, has always made 
that a very prominent part of its labours. The first association 
known by the title of B. S. took its rise in England in 1780. It 
was intended solely fur the benefit of soldiers and sailors, the 
movement being suggested by the idea of their frequent ex- 
posure to danger. The society was supported by ‘ voluntary, 
individual subscriptions, and collections at different places of 
worship ; ' and within two years they had distributed more than 
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the pi'esent day, under the title of the ' Naval and Military B. 
S.’ Ten years later (1792), a number of persons in LoMOU 
I formed themselves into an association called the 'French B. S.,' 
their object being to supply Frcncli Bibles to those who wanted 
them in France. But the attempt proved abortive amid the 
tumulc of the French Revolution. 

The greatest of all the associations of the kind is the 'Briti^ 
and Foreign B. S.,’ which was started at the beginxiing of this 
c. Founded in 1804, chiefly in consequence of the d^ire of 
Thomas Charles of Bala to procure a supply of Welsh Bibles 
from the Religious Tract Society, in forty-eight years upwards of 
700,000 had been printed and circulated in Wales. The con- 
stitution of the society is, that it exi.sts only to spread among all 
nations the written Word of God, * without note or comment,* 
of the Old and New Testaments, and the canonical books only. 
The income of the society is derived from collections, donations, 
legacies, &c. Its labours consist in drculafing copies of the 
authorised version of the English, B. in Great Britain and the 
British Possessions, and also copies in Gaelic and the other 
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* Celtie dialects in Great Britain; and in printing and circulating 
tran^tiotts prepared by missionaries in various countries. Of 
above 900 translations of the Bible which have been made into 
different languages and dialects, above 150 have been printed 
more or less directly in connection with the British and Foreign 
B. S. Its lelationa with the Continent of Europe also have 
always been of the most liberal nature. During the first ten 
years of its existence, forty-eight different societies, formed mostly 
in imitation of itself, in Germany, Hungary, Sweden, and Switzer> 
land, in Finland, Denmark. Iceland, Courland, and Russia, hud 
received from it 99,000 Bibles and 127,000 New Testaments. 
Up to the present time it lias printed in the various languages of 
Europe above 9,000,000 copies. According to the report just 
issued for 1874-75, Uie receipts for the year amounted to 
£222,062, and the expenditure to ;£'2i7,390. The issue of 
Bibtes, Testaments, &c., was 2,619,427 ; since the establishment 
of the society, 74,000,000. 

The auxiliary and branch societies connected with the preced- 
ing are too numerous to name, lliere are in Scotland two 
societies, which seem to be two branches of one founded in 
1809— the * National B. S. of Scotland,’ and the * Scottish B. 
S.* The American B. S., which is only second in importance to ! 
the British and Foreign, was founded at New York in 1817. 
The most important in Germany is the Prussian Central in Berlin, 
founded in 1814. The Russian B. S., which was founded at St 
Petersburg in 1813, was abolished by a ukase of Nicholas in 
1826, although its place has since been so far filled by a Pro- 
testant one, which does not interfere with the members of the 
Greek Church. 

Blblia Fau'perum {* Bible of the poor*), the name given 
to a picture-book forming a S3rstem of scri]itural symbolism or 
typology, and representing, in from 40 to 50 plates, the principal 
incidents in the salvation of the human race by Jesus Chnst, 
with brief elucidations and verses from the prophets, in Latin. 

I A larger work of the same kind, with an expanded text in 
rhyme, was known as the S/veti/ufft' Ilmnante Salvatwnis 
(* Mirror of Human Salvation '). Before the Reformation, 1 x 4 h 
were immensely po])ular with the prcacliing fiiars for homi- 
! letic purposes ; and to laymen and clergy were often the sole 
source of their biblical knowledge. The Franci.scans, Carthu- 
sians, and other orders, who called themselves Pauperes Christi 
( Christ’s poor’), made great use of the first work, hence its name 
B. P« MSS. of both arc numerous, and reach as far back as the 
13th c. They exercised a great influence on ecclesiastical art, 
being frequently copied in the sculptures, frescoes, glass-paint- 
ings. and altar-i^ieces of the middle ages, and were probably the 


ings, and altar-pieces of the middle ages, and were probably the 
veiy first works printed in the 15th c. by the xylographic system 
of xlolhuid and the movable types of Germany. 


Bxblioal AntiquitieVf or Arohaeology, is the science 
' which describes the political constitution, geography, manners, 
customs, laws, &c., of the nations mentioned in the Bible, as 
well as the usages of the Apostolic Church, for the purpose of 
elucidating the text of Scripture. The sources of B. A. are the 
Bible itseff ; the Apocrypha and Talmud ; the writings of Jose- 
phus, Fhilo, Jewish rabbis, and Christian fathers ; of Greek, 
Roman, and Arabic authors, and of travellers who have visited 
the countries mentioned. ^A prolific field has recently been dis- 
covered in the imperishable terra-cotta libraries of the Assyrian 
kings at Nineveh. 

Bibliog'raphy, from the Gr. biblicgraphia, meant originally 
the transcribing of books, and bibliographos was a copyist. 1'he 
term, however, now signihes the histoiv and description of 
books, including notices of the materials of which they are 
composed, of tlie times when they were printed, of the presses 
from which they were issued, of their subsequent good or ill 
fortune, of the authors whose names they bore, of the classes 
into which they have been or may be arranged, and comprehends, 
indeed, information of every kind respecting them. The history 
of books in their earliest form, and of the materials composing 
thei^ is contained in the and Progress of the Art of 

^ ^f^riting, by Humphreys ; and the origin and progresj^of the art 
, of printing are nariatewl and illustrated in Meernmn’s Origines 
and in Attnales Typogfapkiei ab Artis Invenim 
by' Maittaire. . Ames's Tj^tgraphical Antiqitities 
fl78MO) gives an account of the estacAUhment of the art in 
contemns memoirs of our early printers. The 
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of the art throughout Europe. Within twen^ .years after its 
discovery, editions of nearly all the Larin Guuwci. had been 
printed. The first Greek book (the Grammar of Cmittantine 
Lascaris) was printed at Milan in 1476 ; and in 1494 the famous 
Aldus issued the first of a series of upwards H sUtv Greek 
works, completed before his death in 1515. The comimatton of 
a universal biographical dictionary was attempted by Conrad 
Gesucr in his Bibliotheca Universalis (Zurich, 1545), whidi 
was, however, confined to Hebrew, Greek, and Latin books. 
The B, Britannica of Watt (Edinb. 1S24) was designed by him 
: to be a universal catalogue of the authors with whom this 
i country is acquainted. Special or particular bibliographical 
dictionaries arc many in number and various in character. Rare 
books are arranged and described in the B, CurUuse, ou Cata* 
hgue Raismni de Livres Pares of David Clement (1750-5^) > 
to this deportment also belong the Manuel du Libraire et de 
P Amateur des Livres of Brunet (the 5th ed. 1860-65, now out 
of print), and the 7 riser des Livres Pares et Pricieux of Graesse 
(1859-^). Bohn's edition of Lowndes’ Bibliographer's Manual 
(1857-64) contains an account of the rare, curious, and useful 
books of Great Britain. Some bibliographical works treat 
specially of the literature of particular countries, as, for exam- 
ple, the Critical Dictionary of English Literature and British 
and Amet^ican Authors, by Allibone (1859-71) ; La Prance 
lAttiraire (1827-39), by Querard ; and its continuations by Lou- 
andre and Bourgueldt, and by Lorenz (1867-71) ; the B. hispana 
Vetus and B, Hispana Nova of Antonio (1783-88); Hand' 
buch der Deutschen Litcratur, by Ersch, with supp. ; AIL 
gemeines Bucher Lexicon ( 1812-56), by Heinsius. Special works 
also are confined to the literature of the classical languages, 
such as those of Dibdin and Moss, and the useful handbook, 
Guide to the Choice of Classical Books, by Mayor. Renouard's 
Aftnales de Vlmprimerie des Aide (1834), and Annales de P/m- 
primerir des Estieftnes (1837-38), are specimens of works that 
treat of the books issuetl from particular presses, llie exten- 
sive and curious class of books published anonymously, or under 
feigned names, ^las long enchained the interest of bibliographers. 
The best book in this department is the Dieiioftnaire des Ouvrages 
Anonym *fbt J^seudonymes of B.-irbier (1822-27), There ap- 
peared in 1868 the Handbook of Fictitious Names by Olphar 
llamst (Ralph Thomas), being a guide to authors, chiefly in the 
lighter literature of the 19th a, who have written under assumed 
names, and to literpry forgers, impostors, plagiarists, and imita- 
tors. The prospectus has been issued of the Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous' Literature of Great Britain by the late Mr Samuel 
Halkett, continued by Mr Jamieson, his successor in the 
keepership of the Advocates* Library, and the Rev, John Laing, 
librarian of the New College, Edinburgh. The following works 
may be mentioned in addition as of interest to the student of this 
subject: Bibliografhie Instructive (1768) of De Bure; the 
Bibliographical Dietionaiy of Dr Adam Clarke ; Peignot’s 
Manuel Bibliographtque ; Horne's Introduction to the Study of 
B,; and Egbert's Bibliographical Dictionary (translated from the 
German, 4 vols, 1837). See also Edwards' Memoirs of Libraries 
(Lond. 1859). 

Bibliomanoy’ (Gr. biblion, manieia), a species of divina* 
tion, which consisted of opening the Bible at hazard, selecting 
tlie first ptissage on which the eye fell, and deriving from its 
contents, or even its sound, fanciful indications of future events. 
B. was very ])revalent for many centuries, and was prohibited by 
several Councils of the Church under pain of excommunication. 

Biblioma'ma, literally book-madness, a compound from the 
Greek, expressive of the passion or irresistible desire for rare and 
curious books, still prevalent, but which reached its acme during 
the 18th c. The bibliomaniac values a book, not for its intrinsic 
excellence, but for some accident — ^as its rarity, its being on laigc! 
pa|>er, or on vellum (a tall copy, and a large paper copy npt ^ 
the same), tlie press from winch it issued, or the name of tlie! 
binder. A defect, as the omission of not from the seventh com- 
mandment, in one impression of the English Bible gave a . 
tious value to that impression ; and the Breeches Biole, so called . 
from its rendering of Genesis iii. 7, is a favourite with the 
bibliomone—eo named bv Isaac D'lsradi in his CttrMBed 
of Literature, in his rendering of a passage of Jean JoMh 
Rivet ^A' mbliomane is an indiscrimaiate accurnttlator^ WW: 
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waa he huv8> coclc-bniined and pugw-beavy/ 
tn It is More than hinted that bibho- 

^Wbooka Jonathan Oldbuck^ in HhtAnHpiafy, 
is ahappy .'itniictttre of the bibliomane and the bibliophile— 
die Setter bf whom reads as well as collects. The Elsevir and 
FottHs editions of the classics were long highly prized, and still 
are so^ though in a less degree. In the Elsevir Casar of 
1635^ the number of the 149th page is misprinted 153; 
hence it acquired a factitious value, and imitations are 
detected by being unfortunately accurate in their paging at 
this ciitical place. Ridiculous prices have sometimes been 
paid for rare works. The first dated edition of the Decameron 
was purchased at the sale of the Duke of Roxburghe’s libi aiy in 
1812 by the Marquis of Blandford for/^2260. The Roxburghe 
Club was hereupon established for the reprint of rare works, and 
was followed by the Bannatyne, Maitland, and Spalding Clubs 
in Scotland, the Camden, Percy, and otlicr societies in England, 
.and the Celtic Society in Ireland. A very charming book on the 
subject is Dr John Hill Burton's Book-Hunter (Edinb. 1862), in 
Which affection, mockery, and criticism are pretty fairly blended. 

Bioe, a name given to two pigments, a blue and a green, 
both of which are, however, prepared from carbonates of copjier. 
They may either be made from the native carbonates, or be 
arliticially prepared ; and in the latter case they usually receive 
the names mountain blue and mountain green respectively. 

Bi'oepa, a muscle on the front of the arm. It arises by two 
heads (hence its name). The long head arises within the capsule 
of the shoulder-joint, ‘from tlie upper border of the gledoid 
ligament,' and passes over the head of the Humerus (q. v.). 
The short head arises from the coracoid process of the scapula 
or shoulder-blade. Tliesc two heads unite to form the B. It 
is inserted into the tuberosity of the Radius (q. v.). From the 
tendon of insertion, a fibrous expansion is given off from its 
inner side, which passes downwards and blends with the fascia 
of‘ the fore-arm. The chief action of the B. is to flex the elbow- 
joint. It also helps to raise the arm at the shoulder, and to 
turn the palm of the hand upward. 

BiobVre, an old castle to the S. of Paris, just beyond the 
fortification.^, used as a militaiy hospital until the erection of the 
Hotel des Invalides, afterwards as a lunatic asylum and prison, 
now as a refuge for the aged poor, with 2750 beds. It was 
originally built in the reign of Charles V., and destroyed in 
1634, but was rebuilt liy Louis XIII. 

BFchat, Marie Frangois Xavier, one ^f the most cele- 
brated of Frencli physicians and anatomist?, was bom at Thoir- 
ette (Jura), November 11, 1771. He pa /. id the first years of 
his medical study under the direction of his father, who was 
also a physician. After spending two years at Lyon, he re- 
paired to Paris in 1793, and attended at the H6iel-Dieu the 
clinical lectures of Desault, who being soon attracted by the 
superior intelligence evinced by B., took him as his assistant in 
his surgical practice and in preparing his lectures and works. 
After the death of his patron in 1795, B. showed his gratitude 
by publishing in 1797 two volumes entitled CEuvres Chirurgicales 
de Desault^ setting forth Uie great surgeon's doctrines and 
methods of treatment. He then devoted himself to lecturing on 
anatomy, physiology, and surgery ; and established with several 
of his friends La SocHti Aiidicale d* Emulation^ through the 
meditun of which he gave to the world many highly original 
and important memoirs, notably those on the tissues of the 
human body. He was nominated a physician of the Hdlel- 
Dieu in XV99, and died July 22, 1802, his premature death being 
hastened in great part by his incessant labours. B.’s three mat 
works are the Traiti des Membranes (Par. 1798), in which he 
classifies the different kinds of tis.sucs, maintaining that all arc 
merely differentiated forms of the same elementary tissue ; the 
Betherehes Pkysioloffiques sur la Vie et la Mort (Par. 1800), a 
work rich in new discoveries and original ides-s, in which he de- 
fines life to be the * sum-total of the functions which resist death 
and the Traiti d Anatomie gknSrale (2 vols. Par, 1801), in which 
he summarises his now generally received principles, applying 
them in the same systematic manner to the various departments 
of biology. See Bilon's Eloge hUtorique de B. (Par. 1802). 

Bidt'mnitaiC XMftO, a writer of English comedies, which had 
,a;€on^erable although evanescent popularity in the i8tH c;,p 
; Inborn in Ixekndp 1735, and died about 180a Of his per. 


sonal history little is known, except that he was page to Lord 
Chesterfield, and was at one time on officer of marines, but 
was dismis^ the service. His playa^ of which Laue m a 
Village (1762), the Maid of ike MUl (1765), and IMmd and 
Clarissa (1768), are genuine ^ecimens of comic open, and 
several of his comedies and farces, of which he wrote twenty- 
two, were produced under Gsurrick's management, and were long 
deservedly popular. The name B. is also known as ^nom de 
plume uaed hy Swift and Steele. 

Bick'erateth, B.ev. Edward, an active clergyman and 
missionary of the Church of England, was bom at Kirkby Lons- 
dale, Westmoreland, March 19, 1786. After being a poSt-office 
clerk in London, and a solicitor in Norwich, he took^such ait 
interest in religion, that liaving been admitted to orders (zSrc), 
he went to Africa as a missionary. Returning after successfully 
organising missions there, he became secretary to the Churem 
Missionary Society. He discharged the duties of this office 
with great energy and success till 1830, when he retired, on ac- 
cepting the rectory of Wotton, in Hertfordshire. B., who died 
February 28, 1850, wrote several religious books, and took an 
energetift part as an ‘Evangelical/ against Tractarlanism and 
the endowment of Maynooth. See Birk’s Memoir ofB. (2 vols. 
Lond. 1815). Ilis son, Bev. Edward Hen^ B. (bom at 
Islington, 1825), is favourably known as a religious author and 
editor; and his brother, Heiiry B. (bom i8th June 1783, died 
1 8th April 1851), rose to distinction as a lawyer, and when pro- 
moted to the bench took the title of Lord Langdalc. 

BFoyclo, the recent development of the velocipede, and the 
most ]iupular of all modem athletic machines. It is a lightly- 
built vehicle, of from 30 to 60 lbs. weight, chiefly formed of iron 
and steel, and consisting mainly of two wheels (hence its name, 
from bis, twice, and kyklos, a circle), and of a simple but strong 
connecting frame. The front or ‘ driving ' wheel is usually about 
twice the size of the other, and has a diameter averaging from 42 
to 60 inches. The frame consists (i) of a * backbone," connect- 
ing the two parts of the B., supported at its lower extremity on 
the axle of the smaller wheel ; (2) an erect bar, upwards of two- 
thirds forked to admit the driving-wheel, on the axle of which 
it rests ; (3) a strong steel spring, placed over the backbone and 
supporting the ‘saddle.* The erect bar rises from the axle 
of the driving-wheel to the upper end of the backbone, through 
an a])crture in which it passes, having a free cylindrical mo- 
tion, and terminates in a cross liandle. This handle is the 
means of controlling the cxnct direction of the driving-wheel and, 
therefore of the machine. Motion is given to the B. by the rider^ ^ 
seated in the saddle, pressing with his feet on revolving treadles' " 
attached by a crank to the axle of the driving-wheel ; and when 
once set a-going, such is the lightness of the machine, it iscapa- 
ble of receiving great acceleration of impetus. The pace of an 
ordinary bicyclist is from 9 to 1 1 miles an hour, or about 60 miles'^ 
a day, while that of a trained rider is 14 miles an hour, or about 
90 miles a day, D. Stanton, of Brompton, ran 106 miles in 
7 hours 58 min. 54! sec. at Lilliebridge, W. Brompton, October 
19, 1874. 

The most striking qualities of the B. as a means of locomc^ 
tion are, perhaps, us ‘ staying ' power and its capacity of sus- 
tained balance. In long distances the B. is found to surpass 
the horse, a fact the less surprising when it is taken into account 
that the muscles called into play, those of the back and legs,, 
are the strongest in the human body. More singular is it that 
the B. should preserve a perfectly steady balance on so narrow 
a base as the felloe of the wheels (one inch), and its power in this 
respect affords the physicist a fine illustration of the stability due 
to motion. 

The earliest veloci])ede on record is a crude machine invented 
by Blanchard, the aeronaut, and described in the Journal de 
Paris, July 27, 1779. It was followed by that of Joseph 
phore Niepce, the famous French inventor, in 1810, and in the 
same year by the notorious ‘dandy-horse* or 'Draisena, a 
machine called a velocipede,' which Baron von Drais of Mann- 
heim patented in Paris and London, and which is described in 
Ackermanids Be^sitory for February 1819^ The present B. 
certainly embodies the main idea of Drais, but its improved 
form is due to an unknown Frenchman, whose work is sujfmosed 
to have been produced about 1861. In 1866-67 the B. Mgan 
to be popular in England, and the taste for it was confirmed hy 
the races at the Ciystal Palace, May 26, 1869. Many feats have 
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liace been done on the the most temarknble, perhaps beiii£ 
the journey of M. A. Laumaill^ from Paris to Vienna, via 
StwuSttrg, Munich, Linz, &c., October i2-a3, 1875. In 1874 
thmwetesome 50 B. -clubs in Britain, and in the same year 
toa matches, amateur and professional, took place. See 
Steinmann's Velocifede (1870), and The B., by A. Howard 
(Lond. 1874). 

Bidaseo'a, a river of Spain, which rises in the province of 
Navarra, and enters the Bay of Biscay near Fuenterabia, forming 
the point of termination in the W. of the boundary between 
. Spain and France. It is 55 miles long, and at its mouth lies the 
island where the treaty of the Pyrenees was concluded, Novem- 
ber 7, 1659. The B. was the scene of several bloody conflicts 
during the Peninsular campaign, the most important of which 
was the victory of the Allies over tlie French, whom thev forced 
to retire from the siege of San Sebastian with a loss of 16,000 
men, August 31, 1813. 

Bid'dle, John, who may be considered the father of English 
Unitarianism, wasborn at Wootton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire, 
14th January 1615. He was educated at Oxford, atid after 
gr^uation oecamc master of Gloucester Free Schbol, and 
^rformed his duties as such with great ability. Having, how- 
ever, embraced and given utterance to opinions impugning the 
doctrines of the Trinity, ha was expelled from his post, and 
ordered by the Puritan Parliament to be imprisoned for four 
years. Liberated by Cromweirs General Oblivion Act of 1654, 
he became pastor of an independent congregation ; but a fresh 
publication of heresy once more exposed him to the wrath of a 
triumphant orthodoxy, and the Protector was driven to order 
him to be banished to one of the Scilly Isles (1655). When his 
term of punishment expired, he returned to London, to be 
again, however, apprehended after the restoration of Charles 
IL, fined £100^ and thrown into prison, where he died, of 
fever, September 22, 1662. His adherents were first known as 
Bidellians, then as Socinians, and finally as Unitarians. 

Bid'dle, HicholaB, a celebrated American financier, bom at 
Philadelphia, 8th January 1786. From 1819 to 1823 he was a 
director, and from 1S23 to 1839 president, of the United States 
Bank. Under his guidance the aflairs of the bank, previously dis- 
order^, soon became prosperous ; but President Jackson, sus- 
pecting that the resources 01 the bank were employed for political 
purposes, refused to renew its charter; and, ceasing to be a 
national institution, it became insolvent in 1841, veiy much in 
consequence of the rash counsels of B., who died February 
27, 1844. He wrote the Commercial Digest^ a work published 
with tlie sanction of Congress, edited the Philadelphia Portfolio, 
and was a public speaker and essayist of considerable mark. 

Bid'eford by the ford ’), a seaport of Devonshire, on the 
Torridge, near where it enters the estuary of the Taw in the Bristol 
Channel, 34 miles N. of Plymouth. It has manufactures of sails, 
ropes, leather, and hardware, and exports naval stores, oak-bark, 
and iron. B. is accessible to vessels of 500 tons, and the river is 
here crossed by a bridge of 24 arches. In 1874 there were 109 
vessels, of 7029 tons, belonging to B. ; and in 1873, 7-9 vessels, 
of 38,007 tons, cleared the port. Pop. (1871) 696^ 

Bid'pai, also FU'pai, is the name popularly given to the un- 
known author of a collection of fables and stories which, in 
numerous translations and various forms, have for centuries been 
familiar both to the East and the West Recent researches lead 
to the condusion that its ultimate source is the ancient Indian 
work PanUehatantra (Sanskrit text, Kosegarten, 2 vols. Bonn, 
1848-59; Ger. Benfey, 2 vols. Leips. 1859), which profe.^ses to 
be the composition of a certain Vishnu^arraan, but has appareutly 
received its present shape in the 2d c. B.C. under Buddhist in- 
fluences. The Pantschatantra spread over all India in recen- 
sions differing more or less from each other, and in versions^ of 
all kinds passed into the languages of the N. and S. Indian 
races. The French translation .of the work by Dubois (Par. 
1826) is based on versions in Tamil, Telugu, and Canamse. In 
India itself the matter of the PanUchatantra was quite freely 
handled, as is proved by the manner in which it is epitomised 
hi the KathasarUsAgara and the Hitopadesa (Sanskrit text, by 
Lassen and Schlegel, Bonn, 1829 ; by Johnson, Hertf. 1847 ; 
£tlg* ven. by Wilkins and Jones ; Ger. by Max Mttller, Leips. 
1844)* HUoMeta in turn b^me a fertile source of trans* 
latloni into all Indian tongues. 


It is not difiicult, and it Is Wiy Inteiesting, traee the bourse 
of the old Sanskrit collection westunwl First of allt uhder the 
Persian king Nushirvan, or Chosioes the Great (S 3 i*^ 579 >| it was 
translated into Pehlevl his physician Borsuye, imaer the title 
of KalUa and Dmnah (from two jackals that are piomhtent io 
the first fable). This Persian tersion is no longer extant To^ 
gether with the rest of the old native literature it Was destsimd 
by the Arabs after the country became Mohammedan. The 
Panlschalantra was next turned into Arabic in the xeign of the 
Kalif Almansur (754-775) by Abdallah Ibn-Almokaila, who in 
his introduction gives the name B. to the author, and vm that 
he was the chief of the Indian philosophers. This Arabic, ver- 
sion not only became the common property of the whole Moslem 
world, but was the vehicle througn which the Fanisehatantra 
found its way into Christendom. The Arabic text waspublished 
by Silvestre de Sacy (Par. 1816), and has been republished at 
Cairo (1836), Delhi (1S50), &c. There is a German transla- 
tion by Wolff (2 vols. Stutlg. 1837). Ibn-Almokaffa's version 
has given rise to many imitative works among Arabian and 
Arabico-Persian poets, which it is not necessary to specify. 
But it may be here noted, that with the spread of Mohammedan- 
ism a knowledge of the Kalila and Dimnah was carried to the 
Afghans and Malays ; while Buddhist mi-ssionaries from India 
at an early but uncertain date had made the substance of the 
original Pantschaiantra familiar to Tibet, Mongolia, and China. 

The Arabic Kaltla and Dimnah reached Europe in three 
ways: — 1. Through the Greek translation of Symeon Seth, 
Kylile and Dimne, executed about 1080 (published in an incom- 
plete form by Stark, Berl. 1697 ; Athens, 1851), which was again 
turned into Latin by Possinus, and into Italian by an unknown 
author (Ferrara, 1583). 2. Through the Hebrew translation of 

I Rabbi Joel, composed about 1250, which was put into a I^atin 
I dress between 1263 and 1278 by Joannes of Capua, under the 
title DirectoHum Ilumana Vihej alias, Parabole Anti^uorum 
Sapientium (first printed in 1480). The Directortum in 
turn became the basis of a German version of the first 
half of the 14th c. by Duke Kbcrhard of Wiirtemberg, which 
appeared at Ulm in 1485. 3. Through the Spanish trans- 

lation, executed in 1251, in the reign of Alfonso X. Tliis also 
was tunicd into Latin by Raymond of Beziers, a learned 
physician in tlie service of Queen Juana of Navarra, wife of 
IMiil*' « le Bel. Partly from the version of Joannes of Capua, 
and partly from that of Raymond, come all the later mediaeval 
and modern translations ; the Spanish (Burgos, 1498), Italian 
(Flor. 1548), PVcnch (Lyon, 1556), English (Lend, 1570), Dutch 
(Amst. 1623), Dani5,h (Copenh. 1618), Swedish (Stockh. 1743), 
German (latest, Leips. 1802 ; Eisen. 1803). See Loiscleur des 
Longchamps* Essai sur les Fables Jndiennes (Par. 1838), and 
above all, Ben fey’s version of the Pantschaiantra (Leips. Z859). 

Biel)rich, a village in the Gciman province of Nassau, 
situated on the Rhine, possesses a splendid palace, the residence 
of the Dukes of Wiesbaden. Pop., with Mosbach (1871), 6642. 

Biel, Bel, Bialo, are forms of a Slavonic word signifying 
I * white,' and entering into the composition of innumerable namet 
of persons and places in the various Slavonic regions cf Europe, 
such as Eastern Germany, Poland, Austria, Russia, Servio, &c. 
Several instances have already occurred in this work, and more 
will immediately follow. We may recall two conspicuous 
examides — Beli^Tsar (Gr, Belizarios), 'the white prince,' and 
Belgrade, * the white fortress.* 

Biel (Fr. Bienne), an old town in the Swiss canton of Bern, 
picturesquely situated at the base of the Jura, to the N. of Lakt 
B., near the mouth of the Suze or Schiiss, with manufactures of 
printed cottons, watches, leather, cigars, and iron- wire. It was 
founded in the nth or 12th c., early came under the rule of the 
Bishops of Basel, but allied itself with the Swiss confederacy in 
1352, and thereby diminished the power of its ecclesiastical over- 
lords. It was united to France in 1798, but restored on the 
peace of 1815. The inhabitants of B. speak German, but theie 
is also a P'rench patois. Pop. (1870) 8113. See B 15 $cVa 
Geschichte der StadL B, (Biel, 1855-56). — ^B. Lake is about to 
miles long and 3 broad, is 1419 feet above the sea, and hue a 
depth of 300 feet. It contains the island of St Pierre, whete 
Rousseau resided in 1765 ; receives the surplus waters offtake 
Neuchdtel by the Thiele, and then discharm its own waters 
by the same river ; flows N. W. and joins the Aar, at the dis- 
tance from Lake B. of 5 miles. 
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4 iscov«re<i by BieU, an Anstinan pfficer^ 
Fcbxui^ ^ Has a psriod of 6*6i yean. It appealed, 
fuicoirditfg to pradietibn, yeM 1832, 2830, i845» 

i83a» Xn tlus years 2859 and 2866 it was not observed as ex- 
pectedly but reappeared in 2872 at a time of meteoric display. 

Bleit'ofeld, the chief town of a district of the sme name, 
province of Westphalia, Prussia, on the Lutter, 52 miles S.W. 
of Hanover, with which it is connected by rail. It is one of the 
chief jplaces in Germany for flax-spinning and linen manufacture, 
and among its other industrial products are silk, velvet, tobacco, 
glass, asphalt, cement, machinery, cast-iron wares, and leather. 
The old walls and ditch of B. have been converted into prome- 
nades. On the outskirts of the town is the castle of Sparrcnljcrg, 
built by the family of Raveiisberg in I545i ^ 

prison. Pop. (1875) 26,574. 

BieleV, a town of Russia, government of Tula, on the Oka, 
250 miles S.S.W. of Moscow. It has 19 churches and 2 
monasteries. The chief manufactures are soup, leather, oil, and 
sailcloth. But the most important industry of the inhabitants 
is a pedlar-trade with the poor and a suttler-irade with the 
soldiers. In the remotest parts of the vast empire, Siberia, 
Caucasus Georgia, &c., numbers of the Bielevesearctobe found 
engaged in lucrative huckstering. Pop. (1867) 8123. ITie 
Empress Elizabeth, widow of Alexander I., died here May 
1S26, on her return from Taganrog to St Petersburg. 

Bielitz' (Pol. Bielsky ‘while town’), a town in Austrian 
Silesia, at the N.W. foot of the Carpathians, on the Biala, 
opposite the Galician town of Biala, with an extensive woollen 
and kerseymere trade. It has 18 wool factories, virith manufac- 
tures of linen, machinery, carriages, &c., and is a great 
emporium for the salt produce of Galicia. The old castle of 
the Princes Sulkowsky, to whom B. belongs, is situated here. 
Pop. (1869) 10,721.' 

BielPa, the capital of province Novara, N. Italy, at the 
juLction ,of the Cei*vo and Aurenir, 39 miles N.E. of Turin by 
rail, with manufactures of woollens, hats, paper, &c. It is the 
seat of a bishop, and has many churches. Pop. 8362. Near it 
is the village of Oropa, with its famous monastery Modcftna del 
Monte, 

Bielo-Oz'ero (the ‘ white lake, ’ so called from its white clay 
basin), belongs to the government of Nrvrorod, Russia, and is 
25 miles long by 20 &oad. 'fhe Sheksim ri”cr conveys its 
waters to the Volga ; and tlie Onega, Sukona, and Dwina are 
connected with it by canals. — ^B.-Ozersh, on the southeni shore, 
is a small town of 4467 inhabitants (1867), and trades in cattle, 
com, pitch, and candles. 

BiePopol, an active trading town in the government of 
Kharkov, Russia, 106 miles N.W, of the city of Kliaikov. 
Pop. (2867) 20,500. 

Blelsliohle, a singular cavern in the Harz Mountains, on 
the right bank of the Bode, near RUbeland, Duchy of Brun- 
swick. It was discovered in 1762, and consists of eleven 
compartments, abounding in curiously formed stalactites. 

Bielak, a town of we.stcrn Russi^ government of Wilna, 23 
miles S. of the town of Bialystok, lies in a very fertile district, 
watered by the Narev and Nurzek, Pop. (1S67) 3985. 

Bienne. See Bikl. 

Blenn'iels, plants which do not flower the first season of 
their growth, but flower, bear fniit, and die away the second 
season, such as the turnip, carrot, wallflower, parsley, &c. 
Under exertional circumstances of early sowing, heat, &c., 
plflmts which are natundly B. will flower and fruit during the 
first season. In such cases they become annuals, and die the 
same season. . Brown's Manual^ p. 295. 

. Biervliet', a fortified town on an islet of the same name, be- 
longs to the province of Zeeland, Netherlands, and lies 16 miles 
N. of GJusnt. In 1377 islet of B. was formed by an inunda- 
. tida, which separated it firom the maiiiland and which submerged 


29 villi^s. William Beukelsoon (q. v.), the inventor of herring- 
curing; was bora hef& Pop. about sooa 

Biea'-bonoh (r>.,‘ rush-bed ’), a * coast-lake* of morass in Hol- 
land, near the mouth of the Maas, having an area of some 60 
sq. miles, containing numberless small islands, and communi- 
cating with the German Ocean by the Hollandsdiep and 
liaringsvliet. It was formed (November 18, 1422) by the Maas 
in flood forcing a direct course towards the sea, on which 
occasion 72 villages, with 100,000 persons, were swept away. 
The B. is now crossed by the railway from Rotterdam to 
Antwerp. 

Biffin. See Apple. 

BPga, properly Bigee, the Latin name for a chariot and 
pair, the two horses being yoked abreast. The chariot was 
two- wheeled, open behind, and sloping gradually upward to the 
front, which was closed in. The occupant and the driver both 
stood. 

Big'amy is the crime of going through the marriage ceremony 
during i^e legal subsistence of a marri«ige previously entered inta 
The crime is equal in degree on the part of a man and of a' 
woman. By 24 and 25 VicL, c. 200, if any person, being married, 
shall feign to many another person during the life of me former 
husband or wife, whether the feigned marriage shall have taken 
place in England, Ireland, or elsewhere, he or she shall be guilty 
of Jelony, and subject to penal servitude. But the penalty 
shall not be incurred on account of any second marriage con- 
tracted out of England or Ireland by any one not being a subject 
of her Majesty ; nor by any person marrying a second time whose 
husband or wife sball have been continually absent for seven 
years, and not known to have l)ecn living within that time ; nor 
by any person who at the time of such second marriage shall 
have been divorced ; or by any person whose former maniage 
shall have been declared void by the sentence of a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. Strictly speaking, no one of course can re- 
marry during the subsistence ol a previous marriage. He or she 
can but go through the form or ceremony of so doing. The 
essence of the crime consists in the fraud involved ; but even 
where there is no fraudulent iiitcnlion, and the crime is committed 
through legal ignorance, it is nevertheless one which the law 
severely punishes, and properly so, bec.T.use the ignorance of ^ the 
oflender will not mitigate the injury to the victim. Nice questions 
have arisen between the law of England and that of Scotland re- 
garding B., os they have done on many other points relating to 
marriage. It w’as decided in England, in the celebrated case ol 
Lolleyy that a decree of divorce by a Scotch court in favour of a born 
Englishman domiciled in Scotland was not operative in England 
Lollcy and his wife had domiciled themselves in Scotland for the 
purpose of obtaining a divorce, which being got, the former re- 
lumed to England, where he remarried. He was at once indicted 
for B., found guilty, and sentenced to seven years transportation. 
A good deal of diflerence of opinion existed among eminent English 
law7ers as to the soundness of this decision. It was, however, 
generally held to be sound ; which being so, it is not for us to 
uestion the fact. The decision was given in 1812. It is very 
oublful if it would ik}w be sustained, especially having regard 
to the exception in the Act above quoted, which provides that the 
penalty shall not apply to any on ; who at the time of remarrying 
shall have been divorced. Not only the bigamist, but everyone 
advising, aiding, or abetting the oflender, is held equally guilty 
with the ollcndcr himself. Accessories before and after the fact 
arc also severely j)iinishable. 

Bigs- See Barley. 

Bigliom {Chfis man tana) f a species of sheep, the onWspeciev 
iiidigeiious to the New World, inhabiting the Rocky Mountains 
from their termination in latitude 68° to 40°. The males of this 
species possess horns of enormous size, and hence the popular' 
name of these animals, which collect in flocks numbering from 
five to thirty individuals. They are wild and untamable in 
habits, 

Big^ Horn Hirer, the largest tributary of the Yellowstone, 
which again is the greatest aflluent of the Missouri, rises near 
Freemont’s Peak in the Rocky Mountains, and waters Wyoming 
and Montana for a course of 400 miles, ]^rt of which is navig- 
able. 
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noun derived from tbe old English verb to 
^boinrw *bcn^' and still in use among sailors to denote a coil 
of a rope. It is also applied in geography (though here also 
the term is doubtless of nautical origin) to denote a bay of tiie 
•ea, as the B. of Benin, the B. of Biafra, dec., on the W. coast 
of Africa. B. and bay (originally 6 (ga) ore essentially the same 
word. Another form is the Lowland Sc. ducAt, 

Big^onia'oeea, the trumpet-flower order, a natural order of 
Dicotyledonous plants, mostly trees, or climbing or twining 
shrubby plants, with large and showy flowers, and opposite, 
simple, or most pinnately-compound leaves. The order has 
about 46 genera and 460 species, most of which are tropical 
plants. With the exception of being cultivated for their beau- 
tiful flowers, the order is of little importance. From the leaves 
. of ehica the S. American Indians make chica for paint- 

ing their bodies and arrows. In India an oil is obtained from 
the wood of B, xylocar^ The woods of several species are 
used in Brazil and Jamaica — e.^., B. leueoxylmi^ which is some- 
times sold as ebony. Tlie trumpet creepers {Tecoma) are often 
astringent, and the roots of yacaranda Bahamensis is employed 
as an anthelmintic in Panama. 

Big Sandy Greek, a navigable river of the United States, 
rises in the Pallachians, and flows N. for some distance in two 
branches, forming the boundary between Kentucky and Virginia, 
and joining the Ohio after a course of 150 miles. 

Bihaoz', a strongly fortified town in the N.W. angle of 
Turkish Croatia, on the Unna, near the Austrian military frontier. 
It was often besieged during the Turkish wars. Pop. (1869) 
4000. 

Bganaglmr' (‘city of triumph^), a mined city of India, 

f irovince of Madras, on the Jumbudra, 40 miles N.W. of Bel- 
ary. It was for two centuries the capital of a Hindu sove- 
reignty, and has remains of granite palaces and temples. In 
1504 it was plundered and destroyed by tbe Mohammedans of 
the Deccan. 

Bijawur', a town and mediatised state in the Bundelkhand, 
Central India. I'he town is in a mountainous tract, 140 miles 
S*W. of Allahabad. Pop. estimated at 6000. *rhc .state has 
an area of 920 sq. miles, a pop. of 90,000, and a revenue of 
;£'35 ,ooo. It is bound to maintain a force of 100 cavalry and 
1300 infantry. 

B^nur', a town and district in the Roliilkhand division, 
N.W. Province, British India. The town is on the left l)ank of 
the Ganges, 75 miles S.W. of Delhi, with a pop. in 1872 of 
12,566. The district has an area of 1884 sq. miles, and a pop. 
(1872) of 737, 152. Its produce consists chiefly of cotton, wheat, 
and sugar-cane. 

Bikanir', the capital of the Rajput state of the Same name, 
India, 240 miles W.S.W. of Delhi. Pop. (1874) 35,768, chiefly 
Jain traders and Brahmans. The town has a handsome appear- 
ance, many of the houses having beautiful carved facades. In 
the centre is the fort and palace, stiongly fortified. There are 
manufactures of blankets, &c. The potters and stonecutters of 
B, are celebrated. The s/a/e was founded by Bik.a Singh, a son 
of the Jodphur chief, in the i6th c., and is still independent, the 
treaty of friendship with the Britisli (Jovernnient, March 9, iSj8, 
exacting no tribute, but* securing the freedom of transit for the 
trade with Central Asia, which now, however, goes by the 
Multan route. B. rose to importance as a principality of the 
Mogul Empire, and received privileges and additional territory 
from the Lmperor Akbar. At the lime of the Mutiny, Sirdar 
.Sing, the present ruler, fought against the rebels of Ilansi and 
Hissar, and protected European fugitives, for whicli services he 
received a grant of 41 villages. The present (1875) minister of 
state is Pundit Munphul, C.S.I., the celebrated Central Asian 
traveller. The revenue of B. is ;^‘ 0 o,ooo. Area, 17,676 sq. 
tnile.s ; pop. (1874) about 300,00a , See Malleson’s NaHve States 
ef India (Ix)nd. 1875). 

BUdL See Aconitum. 

Bil'ander, or Bilandre, a kind of merchant-riiip not often 
MNm now. It has two masts, and is distinguished by the shape 
and arrangement of Its mainsail. 

/ i the hi4 ’), a Spanish seaport, and 

the province of Bi»(»y, on tlu: Nervion, 8 miles above 


Portugaleta« eihiated at Its inout^ and 45 miles W* of San Se- 
bastian. Xt is connected by lailvm with Thdeliy In thevaUe# 
of the Ebra The new town ties|^ctUfeaqncily aldhg terraced 
riopes on the right bank of the rivers and is connected vdth the 
older part {B. la Vim) on the left bank by a Stone, a pludn, and 
an iron bridge. It has fine promenades, good churches, a the- 
atre, and a school of navigation. B. is an miportant commercied 
centre, and is the principal port of N. Spain, the . laiser vessels 
anchoring at Portugaleto, where there are la^ shipbuilding 
yards. B. itself has extensive iron foundries, with manafactures 
of sailcloth, glass, paper, leather, hats, earthenware. Its great 
export is wool ; but it also sends to Central and Northern Europe 
chestnuts, oil, wine, &c. On the other hand, a large of 
Northern Spain is supplied with foreign productions, machinery, 
hardware, cotton and woollen goods, colonial produce, Ac., 
through the port of B. Pop. 18,800. B. was founded in 1300, 
under the name of Belvao^ by a knight of Castile, Don Pedro 
Lopez de Haro ; rose rapidly, but suffered severely in the French 
wars. It was taken by the French 19th July 1795, again, 
26th September and 1st November i8o8. During the Carlist 
struggles it has often been besieged ; the latest instance was a 
most destructive bombardment in the spring of 1875, when it 
was relieved (May 2) by the army of the north under Generals 
Serrano and Concha. 

Bil'berry. See WHORTLEnitRRy. 

BUIbilis, a Celtiberian city of Spain, the birthplace of the 
poet Martial, and famous in Roman times for its steel blades, 
tempered in the water of the Salo. Its site is at Bambola, near 
the modern town of Calalayud, whicli is built in great part out 
of the ruins of B. 

Bill>oeB (from Bilboa, where they were first fabricated), 
long bars of iron, with shackles sliding on them, into which are 
inserted the ankles of sailors who have been sentenced to be put 
in irons. 

Bil^cock. See Raii.. ^ 

Bil'derdijk, Willem, a once famous Dutch author, bom at 
Amsterdam, 7th September 1756, studied law and philology at 
Leyden and cultivated poetry while practising as an advocate at 
tbe During the French occupation he was for some time 

in Brunswick and England, lecturing in the latter place vehe- 
merttly against the French language. Louis Bonaparte, King of 
Holland, took him into favour in 1806, and made him a presi- 
dent of the new InMitule at Amsterdam. On tbe rc-imion of 
Holland to France, B. lost this support, but on the deliverance 
of his country (1814) he recovered his position at the Institute, 
lie died at Haarlem, 18th December 1831. B. was remarkable 
in poetry for the skill of his imitations and translations of the 
Greek idyllists, of Sophocles, Dante, Corneille, Delillc, Chaucer, 
lie even tried an epic, De Ondergang der eerste PVereld (‘ The 
Destruction of the hirst World *). lie was a patriotic adherent 
of the house of Orange, savagely criticising both German and 
French literature, and vindicating the rhyming capabilities of his 
own language. Among his most important didactic poems are 
Buiten leven (Amst. 1803) ; De Ziekten der Celeerden (* The Mala- 
dies of Scholars,’ Amst. itoy) ; and De Mensch (1808). He also 
wrote in iirose a treatise on geology, ba.sed on De Saussure, a 
history of Holland in 10 vols., and several essays on gnunmai 
and philology. In old age his mind was embittered and hall 
upset. Thus the Echo from the Rock (1824) is a tirade against 
most modern improvements. A collected edition of his poems 
{Diehtiverken)^ in 16 vols., was published at Haarlem, iSsy-^Q* 
His second wife, Katharine Wilhelmine B., nie Schweickhardt 
(bom 1777, died 1830), was also a poetess of considerable merit. 
See Da Costa, Overzigt van het Leven en de TVerken van B» 
(Amst. 1844), and B, en da Costa (Amst. 1862). 

Bile is a greenish -yellow fluid, somewhat viscid, e^peciafty 
that portion of it contained in the gall-bladder. It has a bitter 
taste, a peculiar nauseous smell, and an alkaline reaction. It is 
heavier than water, its specific gravity being from 1026 to 1030 1 
water being 1000. It is secreted in the cells of the liver, 9^ 
flows along the hepadc duct till its union with the ^jrstic duot^ 
the duct leading to the Gall-bladder (q. v.}, and then along 
^epmmon B.-duct,* and is poured into the upper p^rt w 
small intestine. The common B.-duct in man enters the 
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oir four Incihcs below tKe atomech. This 
dujctjl4^.ebxttb!^ iit its opening into the Duod^nm < 

(q.ir«}i iu»4 Jl'btn this opening is closed bp contraction of the 
mttscwr cpets of the bowel or otherwise^ the B. flows along 
the^ mtlc duct Into the gall-bladder, and is there stored np. 
The B, is constantly being secreted by the liver, but in much 
greater quantity during meals. Berzelius gives the chemical 
Gosiipositton of the B. as follows in xooo parts t — 

! Water, 904*4 

Biliarly fat and colouring matter, . . 80 o 

^ , Mucus, 3 ‘^ 

Eaitliy salts, 12*6 

B. contains two acids, glyco-cholic and tauro-cholic. The latter 
contains sulphur. These two acids are in combination with 
so^om and potassium, and so form a soap, giving to B. its 
saponaceous character. Five colouring matters have been de- 
.(ected in B. The most important of these are bilirubin and 
biliverdin. The former is the chief pigment contained in human 
B„ and is of a pure red colour. The latter is tlie chief colouring 
matter in the B. of herbivorous animals, and is a green colour. 
By means of the action of nitric acid on these pigments, we are 
enabled to detect the presence of B. in urine and other sub- 
stances. The fatty portion of B. is composed to a great extent 
of Cholestrine (q. v.) united with fatty acids. Iron and copper 
are both found in B. The quantity of B. secreted has been 
variously estiinatecl, but it is generally believed that in man it is 
fully 3 lbs. daily. 

The functions of B. are most important. The elements of B. 
are secreted from the blood by the liver, and the blood is thus 
purified of certain constituents which would render it deleterious. 
'I'he B., after being poured into the bowel, assists in the process 
of digestion. TTow it does this is still a matter of doubt, but it is 
believed to assist in turning the chyme into chyle. It Is poured 
into tlie alimentary canal in greater quantity during the process 
of digestion than during fasting. A portion of B. is carried 
along the alimentary canal, and is excreted with the faeces. This 

specially noticeable in the case pf the colouring matter of B. 
The greater portion of B. is re-absurhed into the blood, and 
passes off in the lungs as carbonic acid and water, on account of 
the carbon and hydrogen of the B. uniting with oxygen. B. has 
the property of arresting the process of digestion, and on account 
of tliis property, when B. by regurgitation or otherwise finds its 
way into the stomach, it materially interferes with digestion, 
prcMucing nausea, vomiting, and that condition of the system 
termed biliousness. • 

When B, is secreted in greater amount than can be poured 
into the bowel, or when through obstruction of the common 
B.-duct it is prevented from entering into the bowel, it is again 
re-absorbed into the blood, and produces that dibcase called 
Jaundice (q. v.), in which the skin and conjunctiva assume a 
yellow colour, due to the colouring matter of the B. By the 
solidification of the cholestrine gall-stones are formed, and the 
]mssage of these along the B.-ducts gives rise to acute pain. Sec 
Gall-stones. 

Bilfpe, that portion of the bottom of a ship contiguous to the 
keel and on both sides of it. A ship when aground usually rests 
on the keel and one B. 

Bilge'ways, timbers used for launching a ship. See Launch. 

Bil'ictiy Oaloulus. See Calculus, 

Billml)a. See Carambola, 

Bilizx^ a small town in Bohemia, on the river Bicla, about 3 
miles from the baths of TepUtz, is chiefly celebrated for its acid 
^rings, and for the remarkable precipitous mount ,in, called 
Bresina-Beig, in its vicinity. B. nas a trade in Glauber-salts, 
^maginesiay doth, coal, beetroot, sugar, and fruit. Pop. 43cx>. 

Bilious Bevex. See Typhoid Fever. 

Bill, fhe term applied in zoology to the beak of birds. 
The B« consists of an upper and a lower mdHdt^/e, which consist 
; esslintidly of prolongations of the facial bones. The inters 
fnaxtUary bonis constitute the diief portion of the edge of the 
Wpper jaw, whilst the upper jaw itself in birds is formed by the 
ot front portfon of the maxUlary bone. ITie lower 


jaw, sx masuHMe proper, consist^ in Urd& of numerous sraamte 
pieces, which become ossified together M the adult to form a 
single bone. No teeth are developed in the jaws of any bird, 
although the homy membranes whidi invest the jaws nuy pre« 
sent processes analogous, but not homokmus, with dental 
Structures. The firm of the B. varies greatly throughout the 
class of birds, and is adapted to the difierent habits of the in- 
cluded members. Thus, in the birds of prey {Raftoros\f the B. 
is arched, and of powerful make ; in the parrots it U curved, and 
adapted for aiding these birds in climbing, and in tte cracking of 
hard fruits, &c. ; in the insect-eaters (i^,, goatsuckers, swallows, 
&c.) the B. is short, and the gape wide, and provided with bristles 
adapted for the detention of the insect-prey which these birds 
pursue on the wing ; in many swimming-birds the B. is broa^ , 
and provided with sensitive laminx or plates, fitted for straining^ 
the food from among the mud in which these birds grope ; whilst^ 
many other adaptations of the structure of the beak to the wonts 
of its possessors might be cited, and are referred to under the 
articles relating to the difierent birds. The term cere is applied ' 
to the sensitive portion at the liasc of the upper mandible, which 
may bosnaked or feathered, and in which the nostrils frequently 
open. This cere has been supposed to be of use as an organ of 
touch. The B. is also used by birds to preen or dress their , 
feathers with the secretion of the uropyj^um," or oil-gland, of 
the tail*; the great mobility of the neck of birds giving to the B. 
many of the characters of a hand. 

Bill, a term apj^licd to an account, and to various kinds of 
formal writings connected with state, legal, and meicantileaflairs 
and procedure. See the following articles under this word 

B, of Adventure is a writing given by a merchant, declaring " 
that goods shipped by him belong to some one else, to whom he 
undertakes to account for the results of the adventure. 

B. of Ai/aiftder, and B. of Pains and Penallies^ are bills or 
measures proposed to be enacted by the Legislature, criminally i 
condemnatory of an individual. The I.«gislature being legally 
omnipotent, it has frequently in the histoiy of England passed a 
B. of A. against an individual, on evidence which would have 
been quite inadequate to establish guilt in a court of justice. 
Instances have even occurred of persons being bo attainted 
without their being heard in their defence. Under the Tudors, 
this method of procuring condemnation of men who had become 
obnoxious to the monarch, or who were 8usi>ected of trea.son, 
was fretjuently liad recourse to. It rarely was so under the 
Stuarts j but a noteworthy instance, in their time, was the B. of 
A. in the reign of diaries I. by whose enactment tlie Earl of 
Strafford was beheaded in 1641. In 1820 the trial of Queen 
Caroline before the House of Lords took place under a B. of P. 
and P. Like other bills, those in question can onl y become law 
by the unanimous judgment of the Crown, the I.ords, and the 
Commons. See Attainder. 

B, in Chancery^ or B» of Complaint^ is the written statement 
of a plaintiff in the Court of Chancery, under which he seeks 
equitable redress. The somewhat analogous term in Scotch law 
is Condescendence (q, v.). The B. of C. sets forth the circum- 
stances of the case. It must be signed by counsel. It must not 
contain any matter impertinent. It must be printed, and duly 
served on the defendant. The B. may be dismissed by demurrer 
— that is, by the court finding that, even if the averments be tme, 
the plaintiff is not entitled to relief from the court. Otherm^^ 
an answ^er is ordered, and the case proceeds. 

B, of Costs i.s the attorney or solicitor’s account againtt hi* 
client. These bills are submitted to the Masters of tne yespec- 
tive courts, who make such deductions as they think reasonable, 
and the remaining charges are certified and called the Master*lt 
allocation. In Scotland, the solicitor’s B. of C,, there call)^ 
expcfiseSi is taxable by the Auditor of the Court of SesBion {a. vJ), 
See Costs, Expenses, In some kinds of transactions in Eng- 
land and in Scotland the law-agent is paid by commisBion-— Ui^t 
is, by a percentage on the value of a transaction. T^ mode of 
payment is adopted in the case of loans and sales. In 1873 in 
England, the council of the Incorporated Law Society drew hp a 
scale of these charges, according to which a per cent is allowed 
on a loan up to 42000, and for ea^ £toao thereafter up to 
415,000, 1 per cent., after which I pjir cent On a sale, 
charge is 3 per cent, up to /looo, between which and £5000 
it is 2 per cent ; between 45000 and 45o»ooo it is x per cent» 
thereafter } per cent 
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jR.i ThtA’^ln criminal law^ a B« signifies the indictment of the 
accused before tlic^djuiy. (Seejuay, Grand,) The^Juty 
either * ignore the B.*— i.a, acquit the prisoner— or find ^ a T, B. 
against mm. In the latter case, he is tried before a petty jury, 
>imose verdict determines his ^ilt or innocence. See JuRY» 
Trial by. 

i?. of Exceptiom is a statement of objections as ground of ap- 
peal {see Appeal) to the ruling of a judge in a civil case. 
Counsel can«oblige a judge pubHcly to seal a B. of £.| slating 
the point on whi<m he is supposed to err. 

B, of Exchange is a mercantile instrument generally written 
on a broad, riiort piece of paper, by which one person orders or 
requests another to pay a certain sum of money to him, to a 
third person, or to ‘the order* of either, at a specified time. 
The place of payment is also sometimes specified. 

The convenience afforded in commerce by the B. of £. is 
easily understood. It is valuable especially in two ways, —First, 
as facilitating transactions on credit ; second, as saving time, 
expense, and risk in transmitting or carrying money. Thus, A 
supplies goods to B, for which A wishes to be immediately paid ; 
B, on the other hand, wishes credit for four months; so that he may 
have retailed his goods before paying for them. A then draws a 
D. on B for the value of the goods, to be paid * four months 
afterdate.’ The B. is negotiable ; and A gets the value of it, less 
four months* interest, from his banker or other capitalist ; and thus 
debtor and creditor are accommodated. Again, AM in London 
owes BN in Glasgow loo, and CP in Glasgow owes AM £100, 
AM, instead of paying Ins debt to BN by sending coin or bank 
notes from London to Glasgow, writes as follows on a piece of 
duly stamped paper : — 

100. London, 1st June 1S75. 

(Stamp). 

One month after date (‘on demand,* or ‘at sight*) 
pay to Mr BN, merchant in Glasgow, or order, one hundred 
pounds for value received. AM. 

Mr CP, Merchant, Glasgow. 

He transmits this piece of paper to BN of Glasgow, who re- 
ceives the amount from CP ; who thus discharges his debt to 
AM of London. Such a simple transaction as this, which we 
give to show the principle of a B. of E., becomes complicated to 
suit the convenience of commerce ; and as it becomes so, ques- 
tions arise of the greatest legal nicety. 

We have supposed BN to receive payment from CP, but 
unless the B. be payable ‘ on demand * or ‘ at sight,’ it will seldom 
happen that the drawer’s creditor receives direci payment from 
the drawer’s debtor. In our firet illustration of the convenience 
of bills, we have shown how this happens. A, we have said, 
gets the value, less four months* interest, from his banker, or 
other capitalist. A is then said to have discounted his B. In 
so doing he endorses it, that is, he writes his name on the back ; 
by doing which he becomes legally bound for the amount to the 
discounter — or endorsee, as he is called — who, when the B. 
becomes due, is entitled to require payment cither from A, the 
drawer, or from B, the drawee or acceptor. This endorsee may 
again endorse and discount with some one else, who in his turn be- 
comes the endorsee, and so on ; the holder, when payment becomes 
due. having aU the endorsees as securities, as well as the drawer 
of the B. He who makes or draws the B. is the drawer ; he to 
whom it is addressed is before acceptance the drawee, after ac- 
ceptance, the acceptor ; the person in whose favour it is drawn 
is the payee, and if he endorses, he is then the endorser, and the 
person to whom he transfers it is the endorsee. Whoever pos- 
sesses the B. is the holder. 

A B. is either foreign or inland. It is foreign when the ad- 
dress of drawer or drawee is abroad ; it is inland when both 
reside in the United Kingdom or Channel Islands. A good B. 
must be payable at tUl events. It must not be payable out of a 
|)uticular fund. must be drawn for money only ; and not 
’ stipulate for the performance of any act. It must be duly stamped. 
Omission of date may render it void. To be negotiable, it 
must be payable to * A, or order,* or ‘to bearer.* 

Acceptance is an engagement to pay the B. It is done by 
, drawee writing * accepted * on it, and then siping. It may 
, f lUR inferred in England, from collateral circumstances, but not 
^ no In pcoUand. See Acceptancb. It'may also be conditional 
j or MUls for instAnte, to pay £100 instead of £tso. The 
I bolper of a B. of E* jnusit .present it for payment at the proper 
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time and place; and hie failm to do tc^ or gito notiee ol 
non-payment by the acceptor; vexemcratei the drasrer end 
dorsers. When a B. becomes <hie, It is said to fffalun* " Thhi 
is not generally till three daye after the date on which it bears to 
be due. These three days are called ‘daye of grace.' If hot 
then paid, the holder may proceed to recover by law. ; This is . 
now done by a speedy process, under the Act 18 and Xp Vkt, c^ 67. 
The Act does not extend to Ireland, nor to Seotfand, where 
the payment of a B. may be enforced by a very summary pro- 
cess. Against the drawee and acceptor this process must, how- 
ever, be begun by protest (i,e., notarial evidence of demand 
duly made), not later than the last day of grace. Against the 
acceptor, the protest may be made and recoded any time within 
six months after the B. lias matured. As there are now various 
mercantile journals which publish the recorded protests of bills , 
of exchange in Scotland, and the similar procedure in England 
and Ireland, procedure is almost certainly fatal to the mercantile 
credit of the obligant (gainst whom the protest is made. The 
holder must, tlierefore, be very careful not to take this extreme 
measure without being sure that he is legally entitled to do so,.' 
Tiic mere fact that A is a holder of a B. on which B is an ob- 
ligant, may not justify A in recording protest against B. It may 
really be that 011 an accounting A is debtor to B, in which case 
the protested B. might be held as paid ; or there may be many 
other reasons why the summary procedure would not be held as 
justified ; in which case B. might have ground for an action for 
damages, so leading A into the expense and trouble of a jury 
trial. If B thinks himself wronged, his remedy is by wnt of 
summons ; in Scotland by note of suspension (see Suspension) 
in the B. Chamber (q. v.). Suspension is, however, seldom 
granted without the defender being required to give security for 
the amount expressed in the B. Even though the note contain 
an allegation of forgery, security may probably be required. See 
Forgery. 

By writing tlie words ‘without recourse* after his signature, 
the endorser of a B. may fice himself of liability to the en- 
dorsee. 

Accommodation B. is a B. drawn for a fictitious debt, for 
the purpose of raising money by discounting it. A owes B 
nothing, but he accepts A’s U. drawn on him at four months 
for /*'QP. B discounts this with his banker, and so gets the loan 
of £iOOf less the discount, for four months. B probably returns 
the favour to A ; and wlien the relative obligations fall due, 
if not convenient to pay them, they are met by drawing fresh 
bills, which, to avoid exciting suspicion, may be discounted with 
another bank, or through some different channel from the first. 
This fraudulent system, fostered by over-speculative banks, has 
sometimes iti our great mercantile towns been carried to an ex- 
tent that has led to general commercial disaster. There have 
been many plans for suppressing the system by law, but it has 
been found impossible to do so, without undue interference with 
lawful transactinixs. 

Promissory Note is a written obligation by one person to pay 
a certain sum of money on demand, at sight, or at a specified 
time after the date of the note, lo another, or his order, or to 
the bearer. It is usually in this form, — 

£itx>, London, ist June 1875. 

On demand, ) I promise to pay AB one hun- 
At sight, [ dred pounds for value received, 

mouths after date. ) CD. 

The note requires to be duly stamped. It has all the privileges 
of the other forms of B. of E., and it is under the same rules and 
law’s. See Bank, Banking, Bank-Notes, Forgery, 

/. O, £ 7 . —These letters are sometimes used for forming 
an obligation to pay. They are legal evidence of debt; but 
unless followed by a promise to pay on a particular day, they dp 
not constitute a promissory note. 

B,^ Exchequer, See Exchequer Bill. 

B, of Health is a certificate from the consul, or other proper 
officer, given to the master of a ship on sailing from a port «as* 
pected of infectious disease. A clean B« certifies that at time of 
sailing no such disease was known to be there. A suspected B.. 
indicates that there were credible rumoun that sudi disetuie 
had appeared. A foul B. implies that it actually had appeatc^ 

B, of Indemnity, See (under Act) Act oflndemnih, 

S, of Lading * — This is a veiy important mercantile apeotneot 
It is an, acknowledgment by the master of the abijfmient of gobdi^ \ 
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of igb* m thebr citr^^ 

mdcik^ lor cqiudginixiM of the shipper. It differs from a Oiarter- 
fmtf ii* V.) hiesmucifa u the diuter-^party only states the terms 
and eonoitidhs of the fiie^f^tage or carriage ; while the B. of L. 
UsaaBt states the quantify condition! ai^ marks of the mer« 
chanm* the names of we shipper, consignee, and master, and 
the pilaee of departure ai^ destination. 

A B. of Li. is transferable by endorsement of the shipper ; and 
hU endorsement and deliYery of the B. for value conveys the 
ah^ute right to the goods shipped to the endorsee. Endorse- 
ment is either gKneral or special. The former does not name the 
consignee, but gives a general direction to the master to deliver 
ika goods to tlm holder of the B. of L., on their reaching the 
place of consignment Special endorsation names the consignee. 
|8 and zp Vict,c. 1 1 1, enlarges the rights and liabilities of the en- 
dorser or consignee of a B. of L. See Stoppage in Transitu. 

Bills ofMoiwity are abstracts from parish registers showing 
the deaths periodically. They generally include, also, periodic^ 
lists of the births and marriages. It was on the data afforded by 
these that Sir W. Fetter, Dr Halley, Pascal, Dewit, and others 
founded their calculations respecting the laws of mortality (see 
Mortality, Law of, and Life, Mean Duration of) ; but 
the data were inadequate, both, probably, from being inaccurate, 
and from not being sufficiently extensive. The London B. of 
M« were Erst used in 1562, and from 1603 they have been kept 
regularly. They are of little value, from the superior data now 
atfordea for practical purposes by the returns of our Registrars- 
GeneraL See Registration of Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages. 

B, in Parliament, See Parliament. 

B, of Rights, See Rights of the People. 

B, This is a contract under hand and seal, by which 

a man transfers ^the interest he has in goods to another. The 
deed is binding against him who executes it, whether granted for 
adequate value or not ; but it may be fraudulent and void against 
creditors. It may be an Act of Bankruptcy (q. v.). But a B. 
of S. for adequate consideration,* gianled with the knowledge 
and consent of creditors, is valid against them, though unaccom- 
panied by possession. The most important use of a B. of S. is 
m the transfer of property in ships, which, being held in shares, 
cannot generally be aelivered over on each cliange of ownership. 

The Act 17 and 18 Viet,, c. 36, is framed with the view of pre- 
venting frauds on creditors by secret B. of S. of personal chattels. 
In Scotland a valid title to personal chatteli^can hardly be given 
so as to defeat creditors without giving po&scssion to the buyer. 
See Delivery. Certainly the landlord’s Hypothec (q. v.) can- 
not otherwise be superseded. 

B, of Sight is a writing taken at the custom-house descriptive 
of a package consigned to a merchant, on his making oath that 
he is ignorant of its contents. In virtue of the B. of S. the 
package will be landed and examined in presence of the im- 
porter and officers of the customs. A perfect entry must then 
DC made, and duties paid according to contents. 

is a licence granted by the custom-house to mer- 
chants to carry provisions and stores required for a voyage free 
of duty. 

B, of Vktsiolling.^K list of victuals and stores required on a 
loivg[ voyage is made up by the master of a ship on leaving a 
British port, and submitted to the custom-house authorities. On 
their approval, stores are shipped accordingly. A list is then 
made out of all stores on board, which, being signed by the 
customs, constitutes the B. of V. 

B.^Broker^ one whose business it is to buy inland and foreign 
bills cm speculation. This business is to be distinguished frmn 
that of one who discounts bills. See Bill of Exchange. 

B,*Chamher is a department of the Court cf Session (q. v.) in 
Scotland, analogous to that of Judges’ Chambers (q. v.) in Eng- 
land. The business of the B.-C. consists in the disposal of ^1 
matters in whose initial stage judicial authority is required ; such 
as an afmlication for interdict. The court of the B.-C. is held 
by one of the Lords Ordinary, called the * Lord Ordinary on the 
bills.* 'During the session the duty is takens by the junior Lord 
Ordineiy. During vacation it is taken by the six judges of 
the nourt who axe not criminal judges. . 

MlliUEt&iote. a genus of climbing Australian plants of the 
netiiial Older. JPm^imteim <q. ▼.), cmonially known as Upple- 
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benty trees.^ Tbougb possessing a rerincsii aroma and sour taste, 
and containing many hard seeds, thoirttii of B, mutabUis is eaten. 
B, Umg^ora Is cultivated as a greenhouse plant in Britain for 
the sake of its profusion of flowers and blue berries. The genus 
is named after Labillardi^re, a French botanist attadied to 
D*Entreca8teattx*s expedition. 

Billaud-Vsurenne', Jean Nioola% * the execrable dtizen,’ 
born at Rochelle, 23d April 1756. B. studied in the Oratory, 
and was for some years Prefect of study at JuBly CoHeg^ 
Coming to Paris in 1785, he became an advocate, and in 17^ 
published an anonymous essay on the despotism of French 
ministers (Despotisme des Ministres de France), Vice*>president 
of the Jacobin Club, he called for 'primary* assemblies of the 
people in every district ; urged the destruction of the king, a.^ a 
member of the Committee of Public Safety and of the Conven- 
tion ; assisted Danton at the September massacres ; took the king*s 
letter to General Dumouriez, and drew up the indictment of 
king. In 1793 he denounced ]>oth the executive council and the 
Girondists, and turned against Robespierre, whom he succeeded 
as presifjfent. Accused in his turn as a Terrorist by Lecointre and 
Legendre in 1794, he was ultimately banished to Cayenne wLtii 
Bar^re, Vadier, D’Herbois, &c. Tlie last years of his life were 
spent in Hayti. He died at Port-au-Prince, 3d June 1819. 
Other books by B. are Le Dernier Coup (Lond. 1789), Le 
Feintre Politique (1789), Ae^halocratie (1*1^1), or federal govern- 
ment He excelled in savage attack. 

Billber'gia (B, tinctoria), a beautifully-flowered genus of 
Bromeliacea (q. v.}, from the roots of which a colouring material 
is got in Brazil. 

Bill'et, in architecture, is a Norman ornament formed by 
notching out a moulding, generally a round one, so that it re- 
sembles a row of separate filets of wood. In heraldry^ B. is a 
small oblong figure, which may be of any tincture. Whether it 
represents a brick or a love-letter has b^n a matter of heraldic 
dispute.- 

Bill'eting, a term applied to the feeding and lodgin|: of 
soldiers when not in camp or barrack. In towns unprovided 
with barracks this burden is sorely felt, and has always given rise 
to dissatisfaction and complaint. Prior to 1689 there was no as- 
certained system for the lodging and maintenance of soldiers in 
such towns, and there was room for the exercise of caprice and 
oppression, an unsatisfactory state of matters, which' the Mutiny 
Act of tliat year attempted to remedy. It intrusted the B. of 
soldiers on the inhabitants to the* discretion of the chief magis- ! 
trate, whose local knowledge enabled him to distribute the 
burden with approximate fairness. No change was made by 
Parliament till 1 745, when the burden of B. soldieir was restricted 
to certain traders, a relief not extended to Scotland till 1857. In 
185S a committee of the House of Commons reported ontlie hard- 
ships and inequalities of the system; but practically the provisions 
of the Act of 1745 are still in force, with only slight modifications. 

All keepers of inns, livery-stables, alehouses, victualling- 
houses, retail wine-sellers, and dram-sellers are obliged to re- 
ceive the soldiers billeted on them ; but they can claim relief, 
complaint to a justice, on provir g that, in comparison with their 
neighbours, the number so billeted is unduly large. By 5 Wfll. 
IV., c. 6, persons holding canteens, distillers, shopkeepers wh^ 
principal dealing is not in spirits, keepers of taverns only, being 
free of the Vintners* Company in London, are exempt from re- 
ceiving the military ; and in and near London there are special 
regulations affecting the B. of the Guards. The person on whom 
soldiers are quaitered must furnish each with one hot meal per ’ 
day, consisting of meat, bread, and vegetables, with two pints of 
small beer, vinegar, and sal^for which tenpence is allowed; and 
innkeepers must provide the military, when stotionaiy, with fir4Sj 
candles, vinegar, salt, and cooking utensils, for a halfpenny R dayl*^ 
The regulation allowance for hay and straw for a horse is ten- 
pence. These disbursements are made by the regimental pay^^ 
master. The term B. is derived from Fr. hUkl% a diminntive of 
the Low Lat. hilla^ Class, l^t. bulla^ a small piece of paper or 
ticket, prepared according to the rules of the Act, one of which 
is delivered to each soldier, and is his warrant for claiming food 
and lodging. 

BilllArdfl (Fr. hillard^ from bBle^ a ball, hence HUarder^ to 
strike a ball twice ; Ital. Uglmrdbb or trueco\ a beautiful and 
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idfiiitiiie game, played with ivoiy b 4 Ua on a specially eonshructod 
tab}^ and supped to be of either Italian or Frenw invention. 
From Francti at all events, it found its way to England, where 
it was known in the i6th c, as appeals from a passage in Shake- 
$pcut*$Aft/oftyami CUopaira^ act il sc v., in which B. is repre- 
sented as a pastime of the amorous queen of Egypt (I). Little is 
known of the progress of B. in En^nd, but it is only in com- 
paratively recent years, and after great improvements in the 
game its^ that it has come to be so universally popular. 




The modem billiard-table is rectangular in shape, stands 3 feet 
high, is generally about 12 feet long, by 6 feet ij inches wide, 
and usually costs from £80 to £150, though a very good table 
may be had for less even tlian the lower of these sums. The 
first-class table is made of mahogany, and has an entire weight of 
from 20 to 2C cwt It has a perfectly level surface, formed of the 
finest slate of Bangor or Penrhyn, and covered with green cloth ; 
and is auxTounded by a ledge, the inner sides of which, called 
* cushions,* are padded with * native* or vulcanised india-rubber to 
make the balls rebound. With good cushions, a ball struck mode- 
rately hard will traverse the table three or four times ; on *fast' 
tables, as many as eight passages may be made. Round the table, 
at eacn comer and at the centre point of each of its longer sides, 
are placed the six holes or pockets, with nets to catch the balls. 
About 2 feet 5 inches from one end, a line is drawn across the 
table, the space within which is known as * baulk,* and from the 
centre of this line is described a semicircle, 18 inches in diameter, 
from within which the play begins. At tlie other end of the 
tabl^ 15 inches from the cushion, a spot indicates where the red 
ball is to be placed at the beginning of the game. The cue is a 
straight rod of lance, ash, box, or Brazil wood, about 5 feet long, 
tapenng towards the extremity, which is tipped with leather, and 
which reauires to be chalked occasionally in playing. Ihe 
regular billiard-ball is made of the finest African ivory, is perfectly 
spherical, and is sA* inches in diameter. One of the balls is 
red, having been dyed with vermilion ; the other two are white, 
distinguished from each other by one having a small black spot. 
Among the other accessories of the game, not calling for si>ecial 
description, are the long cues, butts, rests, maces, and the marking- 
board, in its improved form a miracle of ingenuity. 

In pla3ring, the cue is held in the right hand, and is steadied, 
at about a foot from the tip, on a * bridge ’ formed by the thumb 
and forefinger of thf left hand, which rests on the table. In the 
ordinary billiard game the objects of the player are twofold : 
first, to 'cannon* — f.a, to touch both of the other balls with his 
own at one stroke ; second, to make a ' hazard,’ by either holing 
his adversary’s ball or the red one, or by pocketing his own, ou 
either of the other balls. The former is called a ' winning,’ and 
the latter a 'losing* hazard ; but these terms, derived, from the old 
game at B., no longer apply in their strict sense, as is seen from 
the fact that the hazard now is the less advantageous. 

: The 'points* of^the game are, 2 for a cannon, 2 for a white 
lu^d, 3 for a rM hazard, 1 ‘away ’ (or to the adversary) for a 
miss, and 3 'away * for a ‘ cob * going into a pocket 

or off the table without striking another ball. A game was for- 
Kmited to 21, but now oftener extends to 50^ 63, 84, roo, 
(tHW looa Two^ three, or four persons may play at the billiard 
being the usual number. Tbt common game 
m Fraiioe, and indeed idl over the Continent, consists altogetto 
®^J2W?**** ® on u table without pockets. 

billiaid-table, of 

, the somewhat ■ mercenary ‘pooli* a game c<ai- 1 


contributmg his st^ to the .'pool' The playen lecdive 
each a ball, and start with three cmuices, or 'lives,* and every 
time a ball is holed, the owner of the ball pM a sufn previously 
agreed upon to the player, and loses a 'life / when this happens 
three times he retires from the game. The person w)u) first 
loses all his lives can 'star,* — aa, purchase the smallmt number 
of lives still existing, by renewing his stake to the pool » if he 
does not, the privilege extends in rotation to the other players, 
excepting always the last two. He who keeps bis ball long^ 
on the table wins the pool. The game is to hole the ball otme 
previous player, and, when successful, to play at the nearest 
ball. The balls are easily distinguished by being of vatUm, 
colours. The ' pyramid * game, which is also popular, is played' 
with fifteen red balls and one white, the red baUs being placed 
together, in the form of a triangle or pyramid, at spot, and the 
game being to hole them, subject to the special rules. 

Captain Crawley has called B. an excellent form of 'Indoor 
athletics,’ but it is something more. The principsd qualifications 
of the expert player at B. are the power of dynanuml calcula- 
tion, presence of mind, a steady hand, and a sure eye. He has 
to estimate the 'strength* of his stroke, and the elasticity of the 
cushions, to follow instinctively the angles of incidence and re- 
flection, to allow exactly for the disturbing influence of the 
'side' imparted by striking his ball in a particular spot, and to 
be able to leave tlie three balls near any given position after a ^ 
variety of impacts and rebounda Amongst the best mayers in 
England of late years may be mentioned the late Earl of Eglinton, 
Colonel Munday, Mr Roberts (senior), ‘young’ Roberts, Mr 
William Cook, and Mr Bennett Mr Cook was champion for 
many years, and astonished his admirers by a score of *752 up* in 
a match with Bennett at St James’s Hall in 1871. Mr Robeits, 
junior, has at various times performed such wonders with his 
red winning-hazard at the lower end of the table, that his name 
is identified with the particular stroke. The best billiard- tables 
are made by the celebrated firm of Messrs Burroughes & Watts, 
London, and by Messrs Morison Sc Co. of Edinburgh. See 
Mol^, Unterrichi im Billard^piel 1841); Coriolis, 

M *mmaHque des Effets de Jeu dd BUlard (Par, 1835), and the 
wefl-knowii works of Captain Crawley (Lond. 1866) and Joseph 
Bennett (1873). 

Billing, a noble family of Old Saxony, and from 961 to 
1 io6 the ruling dyn? sty in the Duchy of S<axony, which under it 
attained great territorial strci^h and independence. Tie first j 
Duke was Hermann B., originally perhaps a simple gentleman, 
but mised by the Emperor, Otho 1., tlirough a succession of i 
dignities to the governorship of Saxony. B. was celebrated in 
his time for his valour, boldness, sense of justice, and loyalty. 
He died at Quedlingburg, 27th March 973. His successors m j 
regular order were Bernhard I., died 9th Fcbroary 1011 ; Bern- 
hard II., died 29lh June 1059 ; Ordulf, died 28th March 1071 j 
and Magnus, di^ 23d August 1106, with whom the male line 
became extinct, when the Duchy reverted to tlie emperors. TTie 
first traditions of the Billings are mythical rather than histo- 
rical, but it is not improbable that the name was origindly that of 
an old Teutonic clan or tribe, some of whose members may have 
been among the Low German adventurers who conquered Britain 
and made it England. The conjecture, if accepted, would histori- 
cally explain such names as Billingsgate, Billin^hurst, Billingtoxif 1 
Billingley, &c. — viz., the homes or settlements of the Billings. 

Bill’ingagate, the old port of London, was opened in 1588 
as a landing-place for provisions, made a free market in 1690^ 
and is now a wharf and wholesale fish-market. Salmon and eels 
are sold here by weight, other fish by tale, oysters and small shell- 
fish by measure. The market opens daily at 5 A. M. ,1 and mackerel 
are allowed to be sold on Sunday. The market was extended and 
improved in 1849, and a new one was erected in 1852. From 
the unsophisticated language of the dealers in this market, & ' 
has come to be synonymous with ribaldry or foul language^ 

Bill'Ington, ISIisabeth {nk Weichsel), born iii Londodi 
1769, was one of the most beautiful women and charming 
of her day. Her voice was a soprano, of wondmM compass 
and quality. After singing with extraordinaiy sttccess ^ 
chief cities of Italy, Milan, Venice, LcgbOtii,' Cenoa, Fadu*^ 
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ittturn^ London, whm^she wmt 
«o Huit in im she leceited from Covent Garden and 

1.4110 the (for that Ume) extraordinary salary of 

£^ 6 ^ for six' months, •^tp sing at the two bouses utemately. 
OnO^regrets to add t^at her private life was a succesrion of 
icarida& B. withdrew from the stage in 1S09, and died at her 
villo near Venice, 35th August 1S18. 

AtUlton, one of the Dutch islands in the £. Indies, to the S.W. 
of Borneo, from which it is separated by Carameta or B. Passage. 
It^ports iron and timber. Area, 1150 sq. miles; pop. 15,000. 

"Biirom, an old town in the department of Puy-de-D6me, 
France, 65 miles W. of Lyon, with some manufactures of earthen- 
ware, thread, cloth, serge, and embroidered work. It was 
formerly a place of importance, and had a university, founded 
in 1455, abolished on the suppression of the Jesuits in 1764. 
Its church of Saint Cemeuf, and the ruins of some old castles, 
are noticeable. Pop. (1872) 3531. 

Bill'on, a French word, traceable as far back as the 13th c., 
but of uncertain derivation, used in coinage to denote an alloy 
of silver and copper, in which the latter predominates. Exam- 
ples of B. are the Prussian 2} the N. German silver or 

new groscken^Xhet S. German 6 or 3 kreuMer pieces^ and, speaking 
generally, most small silver coins. In France the word is more 
frequently applied to small copper coins. 

Bil'ma, a town in E. Sahara, Africa, the capital of the Tibbu 
country, on the caravan route between Fezzan and Bomu, with 
considerable salt trade. It lies 900 feet above the level of the 
sea, and has a pop. of about 60^ 


Salts am compounds of mdals and saft ladBcala,— 

Ka(CL) Chloride of Mittm (emnmon salt). 
Na|(S04) Sulphate of soda, . 

Naa(P04) Nonnal phosphate of soda. 

The chief objection to this theory is that many of ikft sail ntdicals 
cannot be isolated. It should be remembered, however, that 
chemists are unanimous in believing in the existence of many 
radicals which are only known in a state of combination. 

Bin-BiT'Kilias'i (Arab, the • thousand and one churches *), a 
ruined city of great antiquity in the vilayet of Konia, Asia hfow, 
40 miles S.E. of Konia (Iconium), supposed to be Lystra, con« 
tains the remains of about 40 Byzantine churches, from which it 
takes its hyperbolical name. Some ruins a few miles to the £. 
are supposed to mark the site of Derbe. 

Bin'che, a walled town of Belgium, in the province of Hain- 
ault, on the Haine, 9) miles S.E. of Mons, carries on consider- 
able trade in lace, paper, coal, &c. ; and has manufactures of 
leather, cutlery, glass, &c. Pop. about 5500. 

Bin Araban' {Brindaban)^ a town in the district of Muttra, 
N.W. Provinces, British India, on the Jumna, 92 miles S. of 
Delhi, and 40 N.W. of Agra, has an immense number of red 
stone temples, chiefly dedicated to Krishna. It is much visited 
by pilgrims, and has gbits or flights of steps extending for about 
a mile along the bank of the river. Pop. (1872) 21,500, nearly 
all Hindus. 

Bindweed. See Convolvulus. 

Bindwrong. See Bentwrong. 


Bil'sa, or Bhil'sa, a strongly fortified town in Bhopal, a 
feudatory state, Central India, situated on the Betwa, 188 miles 
S. of Gwalior. Since 1230 B. has changed hands between the 
Hindus and Moslems several times, and Anally became a part 
of the Mogul empire under Akbar in 1570, Pop. about 30,000. 
The town is remarkable for its Buddhist monuments, the B, topes. 
In its vicinity is produced the finest tobacco in all India. 

Bil'aton, a town in S. Staffordshire, included in the parlia- 
mentary borough of Wolverhampton, from which it lies 3 miles 
to the S.E. It is a great centre of the hardware and lacquer 
trade, and has extensive iron foundries and smelting-works. 
There are numerous iron and coal mines in the vicinity. Pop. 
(1871) 24,188. 

Bi'ma, a seaport situated in a deep ou the N. coast of 
Sumbawa, one of the Sunda islands, £. of Java. It is the capi- 
tal of a state of the same name, exports horses, timber, rice, 
wax, and pistachio nuts, and has a pop. of about 5000. 

BPmah, or Bhimal^ a tributary of the Kistnali, rises in the 
Western Ghats, in the district of Poona, province of Bombay, at 
an elevation of more than 3000 feet above the sea-level, and 
after a S.E. course of fully 300 miles, exclusive of windinjgs, joins 
the Kistnah, in the southern part of the Nizam's dominions. 

Bixu'axiQ. Cuvier’s name for the highest order of Mammalia^ 
represented by the human species only. This term was applied 
in contradistinction to the name Quadrumana^ which Cuvier 
nve to the order including the monkeys, apes, and lemurs. 
The B. thus possessed but two 'hands,’ whilst the feet of the 
monkeys, being also capable of being used as hands, entitled 
these latter forms to be termed Quadrumanous, or ' four-handed.' 
This 'arrangement is not strictly correct, as the feet of apes 
more nearly resemble the feet than the hands of man ; and the 
more approved arrangement is to classify man and the Quadru^ 
mana in one order — the Primates — and to subdivide this order 
into distinct subdivisions. 

Biit'aiy Theory. The B. T. was introduced into chemical 
science by Dulong, to account for the constitution and pro- 
perties of salts and aeids. It regards both these classes of sub- 
stances frm a common standpoint, viewing them as compounds 
of tm distinct groups or radicals (whence the name of the 
theo^)* Adds are compounds of hydrogeh and on dement, or 
group of elements^ called a salt radieai; thus— 

H(CL) Hydrochloric add. 

He(S04) Sulphuric add. 

Hi(P 04) Phosphoric acid. 


Bing'en (the Bin^ium of Tacitus, and probably the Vincum 
of the Antonine Itinerary), a town in the Grand-Duchy of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, at the confluence of the Nahe with the Rhine. Pop. 
(1^71) 5936 > mostly Roman Catholics. The district is noted 
for the culture of the vine, and the exquisite Rndedieimer is 
produced in the neighbourhood. There are manufactures of 
tobacco, glue, starch, and leather, besides a brisk retail and river 
trade. The Bingerloch^ formerly a dangerous rapid in the Rhine, 
lay below the town ; but blasting operations carried on by the 
Prussian Government in 1834 have entirely removed the danger 
to the navigation of Uie river. A tower, the Mausethunn, in 
the middle of the Rhine, erected, probably about the year 1000, 
by Willigis, Archbishop of Mainz, as a defence for the district, 
is celebrated in legend as the scene of the destruction by rats of 
the hard-hearted Bishop Hatto in 969, the subject of one of 
Southey’s best-known ballads. Restored in 1856, the tower 
now serves as a beacon, warning ships, by means of a flag, if 
the Bingerloch is clear. Opposite to B. lies Bingerbruck, a place 
which has been created by the Rheln-Nahe and the RhenUh 
Railway, and which is connected with B. both by a stone and 
an Iron bridge. East of the town is the Bochusberg, with its 
church of St Roch (Fr. Roche\ built in 1666, and restored in 
1814. 

Bingley, a town in the W. Riding of Yorkshire, 33 miles 
W.S.W. of York, on a rising ground between the river Aire on 
the W., and the Leeds and Liverpool Canal on the £. It has 
manufactures of yarn and paper, and a trade in malt, and is n 
station on the Midland Railway. Pop. (1871) 689a 

Biim'acle, formerly bittacle, a corruption of the Fr. haHdsete^ 
an abode, is the name given on board ship to tlie case or box 
containing the compass, and is .so situated as to be eaSy of refe- 
rence to the steersman. 

Birm'ey, Bew. Thomas, 1>.D., a popular Indep^ent 
preacher and theologian, was born at Newcastle-upon-lVne in 
1 798. He first officiated as a minister in Newport, Isle of ^ght, 
and removed in 1829 to London to the pastorate of the * King’s 
Weigh-house Chapel,’ in Eastcheap. There he laboured with 
great success (his pulpit eloquence drau'ing to his church crowds, 
eimecially of intelligent young men), and with only one interval 
of^two years, spent m Australia, till he retired, January 187I. B. 
wrote several reltgious works, of whidi Biaw to Maks the Best of 
Both WorUis is the most notable, and he was an ardent, although 
not illiberal, controversialist on the side of Nonconformity. He 
was the first to introduce planting into the service of Indepen- 
dent oongregations. B. also received from the United States 
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lihe dkfftee of D.D., and from the Umvemity of Aberdeen that 
of He died February 26, 1874. 

(Lat. .twice ; npmen a nameX in mathematics, 
is an aigebruical expression consisting of two terms united by 
the sign either of addition or subtraction, such as (a - 1 -^), The 
B. theorem, discovered and fuUv stated by Newton, gives the 
law of expansion of (a +^) ^ where n may be any number, in- 
tegral or fractional, positive or negative. 

Binon'do> a town in Luzon, one of the Philippine Islands, on 
the river Pasig, connected by Manila with a stone^ bridge, 411 
feet long. Pop. about 29,000. 

Bintaag', an island in the E. Indies, at the extremitv of the 
Malay Archipelago, 40 miles S.E. of Singapore. It belongs to 
the Dutcl^ and exports much gum, rice, and pepper. Area, 
468 sq. miles ; pop. about xo,ooa 

BiobFo, the largest river in Chili, rises in the Andes, and 
falls into the Pacific at Concepcion. It is 180 miles long, and 
2 broad at its month, and is navigable for small craft iJimost to 
its source. 

Biog^raxiliy is a species of prose narrative, of which the sub- 
ject is the life of an individual man or woman. The ideal B. 
would, therefore, exhibit the gradual development of character, 
the influence of such extern^ conditions as education, social 
position, &C., which modify the inherited tendencies, and the 
extent to which the character has vanquished or has succumbed to 
these conditions. For these purposes a description of contem- 
pora^ social life and histoiy would be requisite. We must 
jcnow among whom the hero lived, what they thought and felt, 
before we can fix his position as a guide or protector, or even 
correctly ascertain the strength of his genius by measuring the 
resistance he overcame, or the forces which helped him. 
Whether the life be successful or not, whether the character 
turn out beautiful or disgusting, B. is eminently tlie field for 
didactic conclusion, illustrated in the most powerful and pictur- 
esque manner. In the hands of many writers, B. becomes more 
a romance of reality or a series of striking pictures. This is, of 
course, a legitimate form of art, but it is often accepted in lieu of a 
sdentifle estimate of the influence of individual upon general life, 
which writers of the romantic class are apt to exaggerate. It is 
also in this last species of B. tliat the greatest faults are commit- 
ted, the minutest contemporary circumstances being considered 
worthy of insertion and discussion, however remote and indirect 
their connection with the subject. Pure B. is also found in the 
autobiography, where the author happens to be a man of modesty 
and common-sense. Goethe and Mill, for instance, although of 
utterly dissimilar genius, both succeed in throwing a truthful 
light upon the inner life, but there are so many opportunities for 
emouring the post with the regrets, or the new aspirations of the 
present, that autobiography is not chiefly valuable as history, 
whidi is rather to be found m the diaries and memoirs which re- 
cord genuine impressions and reflections made on the spot. Quite 
apart from B. proper stand the historical collections which, pro- 
fessing to give tlie lives of individual men, use these chiefly as the 


links In a consecutive histoiy of a period. Such were I'illemont's 
Mimoires pour servir h tHutoire Ecclisiastique de 6 premUres 
Sikles de fEglise. Much of (he Entyclepadia MetropoUtana was 
written oh the principle laid down by Coleridge in the introduc- 
tion, that the subject of histoiy being the * nature of man ’ (not 
the nature of society), it might be best represented in B. chrono- 
logically arranged. In particular departments of histoiy — e^,, 
international relations or great constitutional controversies — the 
B. of a statesman or a warrior, a Bameveldt or a Frederick the 
Great, may be veiy complete; but it is now generally recognised 
that history, as the basis of social science, deals with larger 
questions and greater forces than B. descril^s. A more useful 
form of B. is where, as in Vasari’s LMtet 0 j j^aaiters^ &M.’ ior^ and 
ArchUeett^w, 1550), Johnson*sZ^r^M/i?ff^/h'^/be<^(i78i), 
Lewes* Biographkai Ilntary of Philosophy development 

of a particular art, science, or speculation is traced in a chrono- 
logical series of lives, or some p^eneral conchisions are attempted 
■ to be drawn from the successive failures or successe^^^in tnese 
^ liyeik A. similar plan, only dogmatic, not sdentifle, in its spirit, 
Is Jieett.in. the Aeta ^netorum of the BoUandists (1629-1046). 

' '0£dlcinMiet of although for the meet part confiniug them- 
B* tbe anc&dita, to Sacts, and avoidii^ 

^ 


cntlcism and didactics, are extremgefynsduL Mo|rA$*sZ^ Qmmf ' 
pkt.Iii$l.et Cr^. (x6^)liiay beeiM ia4)ethe iit^<tf 0^ 

In modem times the FrendijB&ghij^ 1^ 6^ 

man ComtersaHoM*Lexikom are the most Another 

class of books, which glance at emineiit Bfts to polpt a 
moral, can hardly be called B. Such h Ftdlet^s wetlAmoWb 
Worthus. Although the woxd B. is said not td be older than 
the X7tb c., the thing was well known In the adcient world. 
The narratives in the Old Testament concerning the patriaiths 
and kings do not take a distinct biographical imape, aOd those 
of the synoptical Gospels bear little signs of conseioas Utexary 
effort. But Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men (which separately 
describe, and then compare, a Greek and a Roman warrior or 
statesman), is a biographical work of high merit* Tacitus' 
Sketch of Agricola is an excellent study of character, and Philo- 
stratus' Life of Apollonius of Tpana (the false Christ of the 2d 
c.) is very ingenious, though for the most part incredible. Ab 
though of late a vast number of biographies has issued from the 
press, good lives of many most eminent men are sa^y wanted. 

BioPogy (Gr. bios^ life > logos^ a discourse). This name has 
been appUed to indicate that department of science which, in 
the fullest sense, deals with the structure, functions, and distribu- 
tion of living beings. It thus comprehends the two sciences of 
Zoology (animals) and Botany (plants). General B. exhibits a 
division into (a) Morphology (or the science of form), (If) Physic 
ology (the science of function), and (c) Distribution (the science by 
means of which the habitat, in time present or past, of any living 
being is ascertained). To these three divisions some add a fourth, 
the science of Etiology^ through which the derivation of any living 
being may be investigated, in view of recent theories respecting 
the evolution or descent of living beings, through the modiflea- 
cation of pre-existing forms. The following table indicates the 
method of B., or the mode in which the perfect study of any 
living being — ^animal or plant — must be carried out ; — 

fa. Anatomy. 

/z. Morpholoi^, V. Development. 

I science of form. "ic. Taxonomy or Gsisifi 

I V cation. 

B. (Science of Uving beings) I a. Physiology^ (a. Function of nutrition, 
includes— v science of fuuc<' •( A ,, reproduction. 

] tion. (r. „ innervation. 

\4. Etiology. Questions of descent. 

BPoplasm, a term originated by Dr I.ionel Beale, which 
has l>een used synonymously with Proto^asm (q, v.) to indicate 
the albuminous substance of which the bodies of all living 
beings are principally composed, and which exists in its simplest 
and most primafy form in the Protozoa or lowest animals, and 
IVotophyta or lowest plants. The name Sarcode is also used to 
indicate this substance. See also Albumen. 

BFon, a Greek idyllic poet, who flourished in the 3d c. before 
Christ, was a native of Smyrna, and a contemporary of Theo- 
critus. From the elegy written on his death by his friend and 
brother bard Moschus, we learn that he spent the last part of his 
life in Sicily, and perished by poison. The most important of 
his extant writings is a Lament for Adonis (edited by Ahrens, 
Leips, 1854). His other pieces are merely fragments, but are 
distinguished by delicacy of expression, purity of feeling, and a 
simple and natural delineation of pastoral life. They have often 
been printed and translated with the poems of Theocritus. 
Separate editions of B. in modem times have been published by 
Jacobs (Gotha, 1795), Wakefield (Lond. 1795), and, along witn 
Moschus, by Hermann (Leipa 1848). Good translations into 
German have been executed by Voss (1808) and Mbrike (1869). 

Bidm'eborSTf a seaport of Finland, on the Gulf of Bothidiy 
76 miles N.N.W, of Abo, with an export trade in 'timber and 
pitch. Pop, (1876) 7346. 

Bibt, Jean Baptlate, a distinguished French phyiirist, 
was bora at Paris, 21st April X774, educated at the College of 
Louis le Grand and the Ecole Polytechnique, and in 1800 be* 
came Professor of Natural Philosophy at the CoUiige de Fiance. 
In 1808 he became a member of the Academic des Sd^ioefl, 
and took part in the first balloon ascent of M. Gay Lussac. He 
accompanied M. Arago (q. v.) to Spain to measqm a degree of 
the meridian, and itported the result to the Insritnte* , B. subr 
aequently uxidertook many other scientifie Toyages^ iinidb 


fa. . 

z. Morpholoi^, V. J 
science of form. jc. 1 

a. Physiologv^ ( a. 
science of fuuc<' •( 6. 
tion. ( r. 
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maamoB kaportMt difcoveried in optica, especialljr in tha polnr^ 
innioa-of U^t. He died at Paris, Febnui^3, f86e. Among 
hU initk4[« aie 7hM Klimmttdre ^Atironmk Phydqm (Par. 
i8o 5» 3d fld. ct4>‘-il7) ; dg Physique eaepirimht^ et ma- 
thimaSque (Par. liii)iPricis MimeHtaire ai Physique expirU 
«v«f»4^<Par. JiSf 7) ; Reekenhes sur tAucienne AsSrvnemie Chi- 
mise (Par* 1840) ^ and Aiudes sur VAArenemie Indienne (Far. 
186a)- 

BFpad^ literally •'two-footed/ a term applied to sucli animals 
os woSc on two leg$p and generalljr applied to man and to birds, 
to indicate their mode e/^aigresneu, rather than the mere pos- 
session of two limbs. Some of the quadrumana or apes may 
temporarily assume a bipedal attitude. The whales among 
mammals and the sirens among Amphibians or Batraehia (q. y.) 
may he termed HpetU^ as these forms possess the front pair of 


limbs only. Some fishes also want two of the paired fins (repre- 
iontiing the limbs of other animals), and may therefore be also 
termed bipedal in a sense. 

Bipesm'ia, a double-headed axe, said to have been wielded 
by the ancient Amazons. 

Biqaadrat'io (Lat bis^ twice, quadrus^ square), in algebra 
is a term applied to equations of the fourth degree, the general 
form being i*+fl;t*-*-£c*+<'jr+</=»o. See Equation. 

^ir, or Bireh-jik, a town of Asiatic Turkey, vilayet of Bag- 

J, Syria, situated ou the Euphrates, in the great route from 
,ileppo to Diarbekr, and 150 miles W. of Adana. It is the 
ancient Birtha^ Turkish Bireh-jik; the word bir meaning a ‘ well/ 
and occurring in the names of several other Ambian towns. B. 
is a place of some importance fiom its position, and has con- 
siderable trade in cotton, silks, wine, tobacco. It is 597 feet 
above the sea, and would form a station on the projected Tigris 
Valley Railway. Fop. 10,00a 

Birch {Betula\ the generic name of several species of trees 
and shrubs. The common or white B. {B, alba) is a well-known 
tree of a graceful and airy aspect,' very common in the moun- 
tainous districts of Scotland, and being one of the hardiest of all 
trees, is found growing far N., even into Arctic regions. It has 
a wide geographical range, growing generally in the temperate 
and sub- Arctic regions of N. America, Europe, and Siberia. 
Great forests composed entirely of the B.-tree are found in 
Russia, where the bark and wood are apidied to a great variety 
of useful purposes by the peasantry. Tne entire tree, wood, 
bark, and leaves is impregnated with esserftial oil, and to the oil 
of the bark is due the agreeable smell peculiar to Russia leather, 
in the tanning of which it is used. The outci cuticle of the bark 
becomes white, and scales off in thin papery sheets, and in India 
the sheets so obtained from a species of B. {B, Bhojpuira) were at 
one time used as paper, while to the same property is owing the 
name of a species of B. growing throughout l/. America (B, 
papyraeea)^ from the bark of which very light useful canoes are 
mbriOkted. B.-bark is exceedingly tough and durable, and ap- 
plii^ in Northern countries to many useful purposes. In Russia 
It is made into drum-shaped boxes for holding caviare, &c., and 
small boxes are frequently made from it, on which are impressed | 
elegant stamped and inch^ ornaments. B. yields a close-grained 
durable wood, which is very extensively employed in the manu- 
facture of chairs, tables, bedsteads, and the woodwork of furni- 
ture generally ; but the great part of the B. wood for furniture 
is imported from America, and is the produce of the black B. 
(B. lenta)» The wood of the white B. is used by tlie Tartar 
peasantry of the Russian empire for turning into sugar-basins, 
&C., which, painted a bright vermilion colour, and gilt, are ex- 
ported from the Baltic ports. B.«wine is a beverage prepared 
from tHe fermented sap of growing trees, and prepared on a large 
scale in Russia. The dwarf B. (B, nana) is a low shrubby 
j plant indigenous to Scotland, and found generally throughout 
the N. of Europe and the Arctic regions. Among the other 
‘ npecies may be mentioned the white B. {B^ populifolia) of N. 
America ; the B* aeuminata of Nepal ; and the B^ AtUarcHca of 
j ri&e neighbourhood of Cape Horn. 

Bicol^ Samuel, ZiL«B., keeper of Egyptian and Oriental 
antiquities in the BritUh Museum, is the ekiest son of the late 
Rev.B«muetBMP.D.,andwaabom inLondon 3d November 1813. 

, He eompl^ed his education at Merchant Taylors* School, which 
he left In 1831* B. began his coiecr in the public service at 


the age of iwtettVHcme, when he was .employed under the Com- 
missioners of Public Records. Two years later he was appointed 
assistant in the deportment of antiquities in the British Museum, 
and rose in 1844 to be assistant-keeper. Ou the new organisa- 
tion of the department in i86r, B. was appointed keeper of the 
Oriental, mcdiseval, and British antlmiitfes and ethnopnphical 
collections ; but, by a further subdivision of labouTi his office 
is now keeper of the Egyptian and Oriental antiquities. B. is 
corresponding member of the Archaeological Institute of Rome, 
of the Academy of Berlin, and of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles-Lettres in the French Institute. The honorary 
degree of LUD. is from St Andrews. He is also an hoiKoiaiy 
member of the Royal Society of Literature, of the Sod'^ of 
Antiquaries, of the Oriental Society of France, as well as of the 
Ethnological Society of America. B. has long been a profound 
stud^t of Egyptian hieroglyphics. This latter fact attracted &e 
admiring attention of the late Baron Bunsen, who availed Mmself 
l^ely of B.*s special knowledge in tlie philological portion of 
his work EgypVs Place in Universal History^ Baron Bunsen 
requested tliat he should revise future editions of this work ; and 
accordingly in 1867, some years after Bunsen's death, he issued 
the fifth volume, the greater part of which is written by himself 
B.*5 principal publications are Gallery 0/ AnHquilies (i&;2) \ 
text of Owen Jones* Views on the Nile (1843) > <dong with Mr 
Newton, Catalogue of Greek Vases (1851); Introduction to the 
Study of Hieroglyphics (1857); History of Ancient Pottery 
(1858); Description of the Papyrus of Nas-Khem (1863), and 
the Rhind Papyn (1866). 7 Tie papyrus of Nash-Khem, priest 
of Amen-ra, was discovered in an excavation made in a tomb 
near Goumah at Thebes by direction of the Prince of Wales, 
is the property of his Royal Highness, at whose expense it was 
printed for private circulation. B. presided over the Congress 
of Orientalists held in London in 1874. ^ <^hle Chinese 

scholar, and has published (1841) Analecta Sineftsiaf riiort 
stories from the Chinese ; 7 'he Friends till Death (X045), a 
translation from that language; and Chinese Romance — The 
Elfin Foxen (1863). He has written in the Archaologia, the 
'Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature^ the English 
Encyclopicdia, Chambers*s Encychpeedia, the Eneychpmdia 
Britannica (new edition), \he Revue A rehlologu/uef the ArchHo- 
logische Zeitungp and the Zeitschrift fur AEgyptischc Sprache uml 
Alierthuvti kunde, 

Birch, Thomas, D.D., author of many secondary works on 
history, was born at Clerkenwcll, I.ondoii, 23d November 1705. 
Although of a Quaker family, he entered the Church of England 
(1730), obtained numerous preferments, was made D.D., rector 
of Deepdene in Surrey, and one of the secretaries of the Royal 
Society (1752). He was killed by a fall from h:s horse, 9th 
Janua^ 1766. B. was an indefatigable, though not very ele- 
gant, writer in the departments of histo^ and biogr^hy. 
Among his works may be mentioned Memoirs of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; Lives of Henry Prince of Wales; of Raleigh ; of Boyle 
and Tiltotson ; Thurlods State Papers; and a history of the 
Royal Society, B. left his library and a collection of MSS. to the 
British Museum, of which he was a trustee. 

Biich-Pfeiifer, Charlotte, a celebrated actress and play- 
wright, was born at Stuttgart, 1800, made her d^but at Munich 
in her tiiirtcenth year, and played for many years at Berlin, 
Vienna, St Petersburg, &c. She married the Danish author 
Dr Christian Birch in 1823, was directress of the Zurich 
theatre, 1837-43, and also of the Hoflheater at Berlin from 1844. 
She died at Berlin, August 24, x868. Of her numerous plays, 
vihich are marked by dramatic force, though marred by sensa- 
tionalism, may be mentioned Pfeffertbsel (1833), Der GiSfhner 
von Notre-Dame (1839), Die Marquise von Vilette (1845^ 
und Stadt (1848), Waise von Jjnvood (1856). Her G&ammAte 
Dramatische Wtrke were published at Leipslc in 13 vds., 
1863-69. 

Bird-Bolt, an arrow with a blunt head, which la former 
times was shot from a crossbow to kill rooks witK 

Bird-Oatohing Spiders, a name applied to spiders be- 
longing to the genus Mygale, from their habit of entrapping 
small birds in their nets, and by other means. The name, so 
far as bird-devouring habits are concerned, might also be applied 
to another genera of spiders, sadi os E^ra, fte. Mygale 
avkularia^ found in Stninam and elsewhere^ a latge biaclr 
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iqpid«r« cvdwging aboat two inches in length. Is thus said to 
ca^te birds by pouncing upon them. . This American spedea 
has its allies in Africa and the £. Indld^ which similarly hunt 
iar bitds, but prey also upon insects. The nests of these spiders 
consist each of a tubular cell« formed of a silky material, and 
skuat^ among stones and in the clefts of trees. Madame 
Merian, in her account of travels and of the insects of Surinam, 
relates and figures the instance of a Mygale devouring a small 
bird which it nad ' tom from its nest* 

The Epdt€t (of which genus the diadema^ or common 

garden spider, is an example) of tropical countries are said to 
entrap small birds in their webs. 

Bixd^Olienry {Padus\ a subdivision of the genus Cerasus 
(cherry), which is again perhaps only a sub-genus of Prunus 
(plum). The common bird-cnerry {Prunus Padus\ or hag- 
Mnr, is a shrub of 6 or 8 feet, or sometimes a small tree, with 
smaU, nearly globular, black and bitter fruit, with a rugged 
stone. It is found in Northern and Central Europe and Asia, 
from the Arctic regions to the Caucasus and Himalaw, but dis- 
appears in S. W. Europe. It is rare or absent in Irel^d and 
Southern England^ but is scattered over the rest of JCurope. 
A spirit is distilled from the fruit, and in Siberia the refuse alter 
expressing the juice is made into cakes. /*. Vir^niana is found 
in America from Canada to Tennessee, and is cultivated in 
Britain as an ornamental tree. Its bark is febrifuge, and its 
wood is nsed by cabinetmakers. It grows to a height of from 
8o to foo feet 

Bird, Edward, an English artist, was bom in Wolverhamp- 
ton, 12th April 1772, and earned his first money by painting 
flowers, sliepherdesses, &c., on tea-boards for a Birmingham 
manufacturer. Afterwards he established himself as an artist in 1 
Bristol, where he died, 2d November 1819. His * Choristers Re- 
l^arsing * and ‘The Will* were purchased by William IV. and the 
Marquis of Hastings, and after these successes he was elected 
Royal Academician. Princess Charlotte appointed B. her paimcr. 
His finest work is his ‘ Clicvy Chase after the Battle. * Others well 
known and much admired are ‘ The Village Politicians,* • The 
Blacksmith’s Shop,* ‘The Country Auction,* and ‘The Young 
Recruit.* 

Bii^^Aand, one of the Sandwich Islands, 290 miles W.N.W. 
of Ho ' 4 iu, and haunted solely by sea-fowl ; hence its name. 

S* /Lice, the name applied to the insects of the order : 
Afa' j/Aa^a, a group of lower or apterous insects undergoing | 
no yetamotphosis, and which are destitute of wings. These 
fo are cniefiy parasitic upon birds, and eat the feathers of ; 
the& hosts by means of tlieir strong masticatory mouths, lliey 
frequently destroy the entire plumage, and otherwise affect the 
health ot the bird. They are classified in two families:— the 
PhUCipterida and Liotheida, 

Bixd-lAme, a viscid, tenacious substance used for spread- 
ing on branches, twigs, and other perches of small birds, for 
catching them. E.-L. is prepared from the bark of the holly, the 
mistletoe, and various otner plants, by boiling, and allowing the 
strained lulled bark to ferment for some weeka Boiled P >ed 
oil may also be used as B.*L. / 

Bird-Pepper is made from the powdered fruits J/^sicum 
huecatum of the West Indies. ' 

Bird of Paradieii, a genus of Insessorial or ^ching birds, 
forming the type of the family Paradiseidsty a group nearly 
allied to the crows {Corvides), The males of these birds are 1 
celebrated for the immense development of the feathers on the 
sides of the body and neck, these feathers in the common .or 
emerald B. of P. {Paradisea apeda) appearing as long detached 
plumes, of light texture, and of exceeding brilliancy. The erne- ; 
mid species averages a croqr or jay in sise, and is coloured cin- 
namon, the head and neck being yellow, whilst the front part 
of the body and throat are brignt green, and the expanded 


of the body and throat are brignt green, and the expanded 
feathers yellow. These shoulder-feathers attain a length of two 
feet. The tail in this species also possesses elongated filaments 
of homy texture with twisted extremities. The plumes are 
exhmslvfly used in the manufacture of head-dresses aim other 
IKfttelet female decoration. These birds appear to be polyga- 
;inelUft Tile females ore coloured of a sombre tint, and want the 
aptadld jmjMnda^ of the males. /bradKias ruirtt possesses 
the axpanm shomdeMuks of a red or carmine colour. Ollier 
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i^edw «re to P. tttferia, P, ni x uU em , and P. mni*. Itbam 
birds inhabit New Guinea and n^llghbottri^ ' ^Jliey ooil« 
gregate in troops in the dense 
forests, and appear to feed on 
fruits, rice, inseeb^ See. They 
pass from island to island acconi- 
ing to the change of seasons, and 
appear to fly invariably against 
the wind. The wings are long 
and rounded. Tlie tip of the 
upper mandible is notched. The 
hinder toe is long, and the claws . 
are of lar^ size and curved. 

These bircls arc shot by the 
Malays with arrows, and are 
generally captured during the 
night, llie skins are dried by 
fire, and the legs are cut off — a 
circumstance which induced Lin- 
naeus to give to the emerald spe- 
cies the specific name of apoda^ 
or ‘ footless,* although the great 
natumlist was himself well 
aware that these birds possessed 
legs. Various fables and stories 
of a ridiculous kind have from Bird of ParadiM. 

time to time been promulgated 

respecting these birds, such as the ideas that they were footless, 
and wholly lived in the air ; that they fed on dews and vapours, 
&c. The natives name them Manuco Dewatay or * God’s birds 
and other names, such as ‘ sun-birds,’ ‘ birds of the air,’ &c., have 
been applied to them from their gorgeous appearance. 

Birds or B3rrd, William, an English musician, bom about 
1543, was the son of Thomas B., one of the members of the 
Chapel Royal in the reign of Edward VI. He composed eccle- 
siastical music, little of which is now known except the Non 
nobis, Domine, Elected organist at Lincoln Catheural in 1563, 
he was appointed a gentleman of the Chapel Royal six years 
after. B. was reckoned the finest player on the virginal in his 
day. He di#»d 21st July 1623. 

Birds, a mss of vertebrate animals, defined as possessing 
bodies covered with feathers; as being ovipurous, or producing 
eggs, from which the young are afterwards hatched ; as possess- 
ing warm blood, a four*chamhered hearty a perfect circulation, and 
having t' ^credimbi modified for flight. The lungs in B. are 
further pt..v»ratcd, and the main bronchi or air-tubes open upon 
their surface, so tliat the air received into the lungs escapes into 
the body. This latter character is specially distinctive of the 
bird class. The body covering of B. consists of feathers, which 
are produced from papilla, or small processes of the dermis or 
true skin. These papillse are grooved, and in the grooves homy 
matter is d^osited, and finally pushed outwards in the form of 
feathers. Each feather consists of the quilly continued upwards 
into the shaft, which bears on each side the web composed of 
barbs. The barbs are kept in close apposition by means of 
smaller barbs or barbules^ which bind the various barbs of the 
web firmly together. The feathers of the hand are termed 
primaries; those attached to the fore-arm, secondaries; and 
those of the upper arm, iertiaries. The great tail-feathers are 
named rectrices. The ulula, or bastard wing, is the name given 
to the feathers borne by the small thumb. 

The skeletons of B. exhibit many adaptations to their aerial 
life and habits. The bones are exceedingly light, owine to their 
containing a much greater proportion of phosphate of lime and 
analogous salts; and in most B., the long bones, instead of 
containing marrow, are filled with air: such bones are there- 
fore named pneumatic. The neck region of B. is very flexible, 
and contains from nine to twenty-four vertebra. This flexibility 
of the neck r^on admits of extensive movement of the beak. 
The back or dorsal region is fixed and consolidated, so as to 
afford a firm point d'apptti for the movements of the wings. 
The dorsal vertebra vary in number from six to ten. In Run* 
ning B., houaver {e^., ostrich, &c.}, a greater or less amdtot 
of motion is permittM between the segments of the back rq^on. 
The vertebne which intervene between the dorsal segments ati^ 
the caudal or tail vertebra are ossified togetlier, so as to fontn a 
single bone, named the sacrum, and whiiA oonsiaU of from nlni 
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Tht Above cut, representing the skeleton of the falcon, shows the skull 
with the large print or cye>cavity ; the flexible neck region (Jk) ; the 
dorsal or back region (/) : the /rlvis (m, o, o) : the tail (/) : and 
^,the ploughshare-bone or pygostyle (7). The breastbone with its 
promineut keel is shown at s/ the united clavicUs^ forming the 
merry-thought, at to; the coracoid bones supporting the wing at r: 
and the ribs at / ; and the scapula or shoulder-blade at 1. The 
wiitg'bones co^si^t of the humerus (a); the ulua (4); and radius 
(3): the thumb (7): the metacarpus or palm (5 and 6); and 
the fingers (8, o, and so). In the lower Imib, the thigh (ix) ; leg 


whicii» bowaver, m not united in front at the pubia in any bird, 
Mcept in the ostrich. This open diepoeition of parts has pro- 
bably reference to the laving; of eggs. The lower limbs consist 
each of % femur or thigh-bone, of a large tiMu or shin-bone, and 
small or rudimentary The upper extremi^ of the tarsut 
m B. 18 ossified to the lower end of the tibia, and the lower half 
of the tarw is similarly anchylosed with the metatarsus, TTie 
tarsus and metatarstu thus together form the tarso^meiatarsal 
Done, which, in Wading B., gives the great length to the legs. 



the fingers (8, 9, and xo). In the lower Imib, the thigh (xx) ; leg 
(sa and 13); the tarso-inetatarsal bone (14); and the toes (15, x6, 

17, and 18). I'he detached figure of the skull shows the frontal bone 
(a), paiietal if) and occipital bone (c). the articulating part of the 
occipital bone {ft ) ; the orbit (<) ; the mandible, or lower jaw {g ) ; 
and at k the os ouadraium, by means of which toe lower jaw is arti- 
culated to the bkuU. 

bone,’ or pygostyle^ on which the uropygium, or oil-gland, is 
situated, and into which the great feathers of the tail are inserted. 
The Cursorial or Running B. do not possess a ploughshare- 
bone, and in the extinct Archceopteryx (q. v.) this bone was also 
wanting. The skull of B. is very compact, and is joined by a 
single occipital condyle^ or process, to the spine. I'he BUI (q. v.) 1 
consists of the upper and lower mandible ; the lower jaw in B. ; 
(as in reptiles) being a compound bone, and being joined to the j 
skull by a special bone, the os quadratum or os carri. No teeth ' 
exist in B., although the homy sheaths of the jaws may be more or 
less strongly serrated. The orbit ^ or eye-cavity, is always of large 
size. The ribs forming the sides of the chest or thorax number 
from six to ten pairs. Each rib is generally joined to its hinder 
neighbour by a hooked bone or process, known as the uncinate 
process. The true libs arc joined in front to a series of bones 
which arise from the sternum or breastbone, and which are 
named sternal ribs. These latter correspond to the costal 
cartilages of mammalia, and constitute the movable centres in 
breathing. The sternum or breastbone bounds the chest in front. 
In all B. (save the Cursorial or Running B., which do not fly) 
the breastbone bears a prominent bony ridge or keel in front. 
This keel serves for the attachment of the great muscles of the , 
wings {pectoral muscles) ; and hence it is easy to tell if a bird 
possesses great powers of flight by looking at the relative siae of 
the keel, which, accordingly, is largest in the most powerful 
fryers. In the ostriches, frc., the breastbone, on the contrary, 
presents in front the appearance of a comparatively flat shield, 
without any ridge or keel, Tlie collar-bones, or clavicles, are 
titoally united to form the furculum^ or * merry -thought.' The 
coracoid bones are greatly developed, and articulate directly with 
tbe breastbone, so as to form the chief supports for the wings ; | 
whilst the seapukot or 'shoulder-blades,' exist as simple bones of 
jdumU size. The wing consists of the huments, . or upper bone 
of the arm ; of a large ulna and slender radius in the fore-arm ; 
and of three wrist or catpal bones ; of three united metacafpals, 
and of two pfMsrs or %rhr (tWdkr and ring^ Angers), and a rudi- 
nsentaiy thumo. The pelvic consists of two tnmmmate hones^ I 


Feet of Various Birds. 

a, Foot of Raptorial Bird ; b, of Percher ; r, of Rasorial Bird; 
of Wader ; and r, of Swimming Bird. 

The ankle-joint of B., as in reptiles, is thus placed in the middle 
of the tarsus, instead of at the upper or proximal extremity, as in 
mammalia. The toes are four in number in most 13., three being 
placed forwards, and the fourth (the hallux^ or great toe) being 
directed backwards. Sometimes, as in parrots and other Scan- 
sores, two toes are directed forwards and two backwards. In 
Swifts, all four toes are turned forwards. The Ostriches possess 
two toes only, and the Emus three ; while in many other B. 
the fourth or hinder toe may be rudimentary. 

The digestive system of B. includes a tongue (which, however, 
is generally sheathed in horn, and not adapted to serve as an 
organ of taste) ; of salivary glands of simple structure ; of a 
single or double crop^ or ingluvies, serving as a receptacle for 
food ; of the prevent ricuhss^ or true digestive cavity ; and of the 
gizzard, a muscular cavity, usually provided internally with homy 
ridges, by means of 

The intestine is com^. . — Of 

ginning of the large, or 2 

tesline being generally 6 fj 

mark^ by two caca, or 

terminates in the cloaca, |||P|K 

a chamber which also 

receives the terminal ■'■Bl B - 8 

generative organs.^ The 

talned within a loop of 
the intestine at its com- 
mencement of that tube 

as it leaves the gizzard. Internal View of Blid. 

A is always, and gullet is represented in this cut aft s, tlis 

a gall’blaaaer generally crop at a, ana the muscular giste id at a, 
present. The gizzard is The windpipe (4) is also seen i tko heart (5), 

eatmgB. In flesh-eaters intestines covered ky perito- 

and insectivorous B. it neum (xx); and the cloaea,orveat(xa). 
is of rudimentary nature, 

and of thin membranous structure. Small pebbles or stones are 


and of thin membranous structure. Small pebbles or stones are 
^nerally swallowed by grain-eating birds, to assist tbe gizsard 
in its work of crushing the seeds and grains. 

The heart and drcptlation cd B. do not difrer from those of 
mAmmals, The heart consists of two auricles and two ventricles, 
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Ibt iauidSe aiid ventricle beii^>xcltt$iirftlj|r dfevoted to jcnd- 
• v^encots or impui^ blood lor puriiication in the Ittiigs, 
tHe lelft side of the heart is as eauditsively devoted to send- 
xe or arterial blood out throogh the body. The hUod of 


[ Iff. & warmer than in anv other group of animals. Its tem- 
^eptture varies from loo^ to ito^ or more ; the average tern- 
pe^ture Mug 103* or 104^ That of man and mammalia is 
ahout 98*. ' The red blood corpuscles of B. are oval in shape, 
and are nucleated. Only one aortic arch — the exists, 

instead of two, as in reptiles. 

The respiration of B. is carried on by means of lungs^ which 
are of a bright red colour, and of spongy or cellular tex- 
ture. The longs are attached to the back-wall of the chest, 

which, however, is not 
separated from the ab- 
domen by a diaphragm 
or midriff, as in mamnx^s. 
The bronchial tubes of 
W\ each lung give off the 
k M air-cells in which tlie 
blood is purified;,; but 
the main bronchi pass 
^ through the lung and 
open on its surface by a 
definite number of aper- 
tures. Through these 
apertures the air escapes 
from the lungs into large 
sacs or cavities situated m 
various parts of the body 
of the bird, and known 
us Air-sacs or Air-cells 
(q- V.), whilst from the 

The air-cells and lunijs of the ostrich are receptacles the in- 

r^resented in the above cut. The wind- tenor Of tllC ooncs are 
IMf^c U seen at 1 ; the Ittngs at a, a ; the also filled with air. 
chief air-cells of the cheat at 3, 3, 3, with These bone«« are not 
th. orificM of the ait-tubes wEicIi rapply „ "®“ “* 

them- The heart is seen at 4 ; and the Pheuinalic in young B., 
^ Stomach and intestines at 5 and 6. but become .so as adult 

life is altainede In s< >me 
’ Be (Xsjfe, penguin, apteryx, drc.), none of the bones are pneumatic ; 
whilst in others (ostrich, &c.), only some of the bones are filled 
I with air- Others (a^., pelican) possess air in nearly every bone 
L of the body. The uses of this distribution of air throughout the 
f bodies of B. may be sjummed up by saying that, firstly, the spe- 
cific gravity of the bo<ly is tliereby diminished ; secondly, the 
muscular work of the body is thus rendered less tiring ; thirdly, 
the blood is more perfectly purified ; and fourthly, a high tem- 
perature is thus maintained ; whilst, fifthly, B. are also enabled 
thus to prolong their notes in singing to a great degree. The 
kidneys of B. are larger and two ureters diacliarge the urine into 
the^/Mra. Ko urinary bladder exists. 

The brain evinces a superiority to that of reptiles, its chief 
mass being made up of the corpora striata of the higher brain. 
The cerebalum or lesser brain is represented by its central lobe 
or vermiform process. The corpus callosum is absent, and no 
convolutions exist on the surface of the brain. The eyes are well- 
developed in all B., and possess sclerotic plates in their outer 
coat Besides the ordinary eyelids, a third eyelid, or nictitating' 
membrane, is present in B. No outer ear exists, but the feathers 
surrounding tne aperture of the ear can in some cases be raised, 
so as to imitate the functions of an external ear. The internal 
ear is well developed. The nostrils open in the upper mandible, 
and are sometimes protected by scales or valvular processes. 
The sense of taste is not very perfectly developed, the tongue 
being homy in most B., but flcmy in the Parrots. Touch is a 
sense not present in great perfection in B. It may lie subserved 
by the tongue, by the Biluq* v.), as in ducks, &c., or by the cere, 
B, arc strictly oviparous, producing eggs, which, as they pass 
through the ovUuctSf receive the * white’ or ^Albuihen* (q. v.) and 
the I shell.' The young are hatched by incubation — a process 
carried to its fullest extent in B. Some B. {Autaphagi) run about 
as soon as they are hatched ; others (Heteropha^ are dependent 
for a longer or shorter pericri on the parents. 

B; possess both an upper and lower laryna, the latter, placed 
ai lower end of the triuhxa or windpipe, being the true oigan 
of vjilce.jlnd song.^ For other partiou^ri concermng the diflferent 
h in ds of B., and for sther detsliji regarding th«(r structure, 
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refetenee must be rnadd^ fhhihuioiis insMMtttM 
of B.— such as oawiTBotonY, Fom.TnY, n^ts, 

B. are not plentifully represented as ibssUs-^% fact presuniabbr 
due to thdr aerial habits, precluding thdr depositioa In &vbnr« 
able circumstances for petnfsetion and fossiUiariM - Tlim earKest 
bird-traces are found m theTriasaic susdstones i»f Ansexka* tn 
the form of footprints, which, somejpalseontolqgista mointaiii, are 
rather those of reptiles. The oldmt known biid-fbiail is the 
Areheeopteryx (q. v. ), from the Upper Oolites of Bavaria, this bird . 
constituting of itself the order Saururee, In the cretaceous rocks 
of America, remains of extinct Wading B. (genera Loomis, LLes* 
peromis, Paleeotringa, &c.) are found, togemer with the curious 
genus Jehthyomis, In the newer tert&ry rocks— that is, in 
Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene strata — ^bira-remains are oonma- 
ratively plentiful. Tlie Eocene Gastomis, Lithomis, and Jnro* 
tomis (this last the earliest example of the Insessores or 
Perchers), represent the bird-life of that period. The Fost- 
Tcrtiary or Pleistocene formations, especially of New Zealand are 
remarkable as containing the remains of gigantic wingless birds, 
referable to the genera Dinomis (q. v.), Aptomis, &c. And in 
Madagascar the aptomis remains also belong to the later period 
of geology. The eggs of the jEpiomis, also found in a fossil 
state, measure from 13 to 14 inches in diameter, and equal 3 
ostrich eggs, or 148 hen’s eggs in size. 

Bird’a-Foot {Omithopus), a genus of plants of the sub-order 
PapUionacea, of the natural order Leguminosoe, so called from its 
curved pods, resembling the claws of a bird. There are few , 
species, chiefly S. European, and one S. American. There are 
two in Britain, O, ebracteatus (sand-B. -F. ), and O. perpusillus, the 
first growing in sandy situations near the sea, the other in dry 
pastures. 

Bird'a-Foot Trefoil {Lotus), a genus of Papilionacece, a sub- 
order of the natural order Leguminosm, so named, like the pre- 
ceding genus, from the resemblance of the pods to the daws 
of a bird. The genus is not numerous in species. They are 
abundant in Southern Europe and Northern Africa, and are 
widely scattered over the temperate regions of the Old World 
and Australia. In Britain there arc Z. eorniculatus (B.-F. T. 
proper), and Z. angusiisissimus. Of the first there arc several 
varieties, w^^ are by some authors described as species. It is 
by some considered to be the true Irish shamrock. Z. tetragon* 
olohtis (the winged pea) of the S. of Europe is cultivated in our- 
gardens as on annual, .and in some parts of Europe for the sake of 
Its seeds, which are used as one of the many substitutes for coffee. 

Bird’s-Head PrdbesBes, or Avicularia, the name given 
to certain peculiar structures which exi.st on the external sur- 
face of many Polyzoa (q. v.) — molluscous animals, of which the 
* sea- mats* or Flustree are good examples. Each process con- 
sists essentially of a movable mandible or jaw-like piece, which 
works into a cup-like portion, the entire structure thus resem- 
bling in general form the beak of a bird. These processes 
appear to be endowed with independent vitality, and their 
motions are seemingly independent of those of the animal upon 
which they reside. The vibratile lash-like processes known as 
vibracula arc often associated with the avicularia. By some 
naturalists these structures are viewed as peculiarly modified 
7 r<wids (q. v.) of the organism on which they reside; and by 
others their use is said to be that of detaining food-particles in 
the neighbourhood of the mouth of their hosts. See also PEDl- 
CELLARIiG. 

Birds of Passage {Aves migraioria), the name popu- 
larly applied to those birds which exhibit the migratoiy instlrot, 
and pass from one country or regjion to another at different timet 
and seasons of each year. The migratory instinct forms one of the 
most remarkable features of the bird class. The means by which 
birds are enabled exactly to time their flight to a certain ioj, and 
to return year by year to the same count^, and even to the same 
spot, frequently flying over hundred? of miles of sea and land in 
their journeys, form problems of great interest and difficulty to the 
naturalist. Many differences may be observed, not only in' the 
times and seasom; at which different birds arrive in. and depart 
from any given country, but ahm in their mode of flight, and in 

Many n^hem aquatic birds fly sciuSimds to winter^TBr^nt 
whilst British biros (eg,, swallow, cuckoo, &c.) in turn pass to , 
warmer and peott southern climes on the approaSt of tuonmiL , 
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; 1^ <;he djsath of his father was mode ah odmirBl^ imd two 
years later a taamhol of f'ronce. He stood h^h in the esteem 
of Henri 1 W, who heaped favours, upon himb Poring and brave 
in battlei he was at the same time IhdifTereiit to both sides of the 
religious struggles of the timci vain,^resttmptuous, and always 
in wont of money. This last circumstance induced him to in- 
trigue against Uie king, who twice spared him, but at last was 
forced to send him to the Bastille. He was tried and condemned 
to death, a sentence wliich was put in execution, July 31, 1602. 
^3. Armand Iiouia, first Duo de Dauzun, and subse- 
quently Duo de B., born April 15, 1747, brought himself into 
notice a tract Sur C£,t(U de Defense de l*Angleterre et de ioutes les 
Posmsiom dans les Qualre Parties du Mondt^ owing to which he 
was put in command of an expedition against the British possessions 
on die W. coast of Africa. Arriving at Cape Blanco, he took 
the fort there, January 30, 2779, and sent a portion of his fleet 
towards the Gambia, which was successful in seizing some of the 
British possessions on the coast. After returning to France, B. 
crossed the Atlantic, and took part in the American War of 
Ind^endence in 178a Coming back to France, he was sent to 
the States-Qeneral as a deputy of the nobles ; was appointed in 
1791 to the command of the army of tlie north ; in 1792, com- 
inander-in-chief of tlie army of the Rhine ; in 1793, commander- 
in-chief of the army of the Cdtes de la KochelU^ distinguishing 
himself greatly in all these positions. But he had the misfortune 
to excite the suspicions of the Committee of Public Safety, and 
after what was called a ‘trial,* was guilluthied, December 31, 

1 793. See Minioires de M. Ic Due de Lauzun (Par. 1822). 

. Biron, Brnat Johann, Duke of Courland, was the son of 
a Courland gentleman of German origin, named Blihrcn, and was 
bom in 1687. He gained the favour of Anna Ivanovna (q. v.), 
niece of Peter the Great, and Duchess of Courland, and was 
made by her, when she ascended the throne of Russia in 1730, 
a principal administrator of the empire. At this time ho 
assumed the name and arms of the French family of B. 


B. ruthlessly removed every obstacle in the way of liis advance- 
ment, but introduced order and vigour into all the brandies 
of the administration. He was made Duke of Courland in 1737, 
assumed the regency on the death of the empress in 1740, hut 
In consequence of a successful conspiracy was arre.sted in less 
than a month, and sentenced to death. His sentence being com- 
muted into banishment for life, he was exiled to Siberia. Recalle<l 
by Elizabeth in 1741, he was permitted to reside at Jaroslav. 
In 1763 Catherine 11 . reinstated him in his dukedom, which he 

S ivemed with singular moderation and justice till his death, 28th 
ecember 1772. See P.'s Leben, Brem. 1772. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Pieter B., Duke of Courland and Sagan, 
and Count of the German empire, bom at Mita, 15th February 
1724* His reign was stormy and unfortunate. He could not 
manajg^ his subjects at all, and Anally (28th March 1795) 
linquished his duchy to the Empress Calherinc, only reserving 
to himself and family ducal honours and rights. l*ieter died, 
I2th Tanuaiy tSoo, at Gellenau, in Silesia. By his third wife be 
had lour daughters, the youngest of whom, Dorothea, born 21st 
August 2793, married, 23d April 1809, Edmond, F)uc de Tally-* 
rana-Perigoi'd and Due de Diiio, in Calabria, and died 19th 
September 2862, Their eldest son, Napoleon Louis, Due de 
Valen9ay, born 22th March iSii, inherited from his mother the 
Prussian principality of Sagan; while the second, Alexander 
Edmond, bom isih December 2813, obtained by his father’s 
al)dicai;ion the loi^hip of Deutsch-Wartenburg. See Tiedge’s 
A»na Charlotte Dorothea^ letee Herwgin von Kurland (Leips. 
1823). A brother of Pieter’s, the last Duke of Courland, carried 
on the male Une of the Birons, some of whom have di.sUnguished 
themselves in the Russian and Pmssian services. 

Birr. See Parsonstown. 

* 

Birs, an Inconsiderable Swiss .stream which rises in the 
N.W. bonier, of the Canton of Bern, flows in a N.E. direc- 
tion, and joins the Rhine near Basel Its banks are memor- 
able for two conflicts : (i) that of 26th August 14^ fought at 
the Chapel of St Jakob, about a mile from Basel, in whiax 500 
JSwiss were slain by the armj^ of the Armagnacs ; and (2) that of 
' Jtdy as, 1499, in which 6000 Swiss defeated 15,000 Austrians 
of Dombach, 5 miles S. of Basel. This disaster 
ibKiSttd Edaperor MaxixniUan to conclude the peace of Basel 
tm monthi luer. ^ , 
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Birth, in medicine. See PA&TOltXTioii:* 

Birth. See Bastardy. 

Birth, Oonoealment of, is a l^al oflfenee according to the 
law of England and the law of Scotland. By the latter^ a 
woman who conceals her pregnancy, and does not odl for help 
in the birth, and whose child is missing, is held goUty muider, 
See Pregnancy. 

Birth'right, or the right of Primogeniture (q. v.), is the rule of 
law by which the eldest son i.s preferred to younger ones and to 
daughters in succession to the father’s real estate. The rule is 
one of feudal law. It has prevailed in Britain and in most 
countries of Europe. Its inlention has been fortified by the 
vice of entailing property, by which the succession is cut off from " 
one or more of the heirs at law, and settled upon a particular 
heir or series of heirs. The object of these laws is of coUf^e to 
gratify that desire of human nature which leads a man to wish 
to preserve entire in his own descendants or heirs the wealth and 
social status which he has himself acquired or inherited. In 
considering the expediency of these laws, the fact of the exist- 
ence of this instinct in our nature, as a strong motive power, is 
not to be ignored. It may be very contrary to reason that it 
should exist ; but it df)es ; and, were it annihilated, the motive 
which keeps many a man in the path of industry — which con- 
tinues to give him an interest in the practical affairs of life, after 
he has ceased to be interested in these for his own immediate 
sake — would thereby be impaired or destroyed. The question is 
a very complicated and difficult one, probably not capable either 
of ihcorelical or practical solution. 'J'hc evils that are alleged 
against the system lie, really or apparently, on the surface. By 
it immense e.stales are accumulated in the hands of one man, 
while his near relatives are comparatively poor and landless. 
Again, by it, as other laws affecting the right of property in 
land now are, enormous power is tiirown into the hands of a 
few men ; a power which, were they generally to exercise it, 
would be intolerable to the community. Thus it has been said 
that some half-a-dozen men miglit together exclude the public 
from half of Scotland. Not from the roads certainly, but from 
hill and %le, loch and stream; and from the two latter, in some 
district... Inis not only might be, but lias been done. On the 
other hand, to take the same country, the advocates of the 
system say — ‘True, “Jock the laird’s brother ** may be aggrieved 
by the law, but this is not a public grievance. Where will you 
seen more flourishin'; agriculture — where will you see farmers so 
intelligent, so wealthy — where will you see a peasantry healthier 
and better contented than on the lands of the great proprietors 
of the Lowlands of Scotland ? * While each man would no doubt 
like a slice of land to himself, sooner than see it generally cut 
up and equally divided among his neighbours and himself, he 
wtmld probably prefer to have a large property in the hands of 
one. We give no opinion of our own ; we merely endeavour 
fairly to state the arguments of the advocates and opponents of 
the system. Public opinion has in recent times certainly been 
running somewhat agamst the law of entail at least. Yet if this 
be bad, it may be difficult to see how B. is good. Sec Entail, 
Succession. 

Births, Be^istr^r of. Under recent statutes, the father or 
mother, or the occupier of any house in which a child is born, 
must give notice of the birth to the registrar of the district in 
which it happens within forty-two days from the date of birth. 
And, if required by the registrar, information must be given on 
the following points : the day of birth ; the name, if any has 
been given ; the name and surname of the father ; the name 
and maiden surname of the mother ; the rank, profession, trade, 
or calling of the father. The person giving the information 
must enter in the register his or her name, description, and resi- 
dence; and unless tliis be done, no register can be given in 
evidence. No fee or payment can be lawfully required of any 
person giving information respecting any birth. No one shcml 
knowingly cause any birth to be registered otherwise ibon as 
mentioned after forty-two days, under a penalty of fifty pounds ; 
and no one sliall knowingly cause any birth to be register oiler 
six calendar months from the day of birth (except in case of 
children born at sea) under the same penalty. No register of 
births mode after six calendar months, with exertion as above, 
will be received in any court as legal evidence. Any one wUfoUjr 
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uuutw^ qr Cftqslii^ to Iw made^ an false statement^ for tlie»pur- 
pose w^ hBtvixkS it i^sterecL is liable to the penalties of pexjunr. 
The Sfotek law of K. of B. is essentially the same as the 
Engli^r. But; in accordance with the law of legitimation in 
Scotlastdf it is provided that an entiy of illegitimacy shall, on 
the Stthiequent marriage of the parents of the child to which it 
neiersy he corrected on the margin by an entry of the marriage. 
See RBGisTRiLTroN OF Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 

Birtlu, Beatba, and Varriagea. See Vital Statifhcs. 

Birth'wort. See Aristolochia. 

Mtn' (fyalata), a small native state of Sudan, Western Africa, 
on the S. border of the Sahara, and N. of Bambarra. Its capital, 
Walata, lies 275 miles N.W. of Timbuctn, and has a pop. esti- 
mate at above 10,00a 

Bia (Lat < twice*), in music, denotes that the passage to 
which it refers is to be played twice. 

Bisaoda (supposed to be the ancient RomulctC)^ an Italian 
town in the province of, and 28 miles £.N.£. of ihe town of, 
Avellino. Pop. about 6000. 

Biaacqui'no, a toivn in Sicily, 28 miles S. of Palermo, with 
an extensive trade in grain and oil. I'op. 8690. 

Biaanagar^, a toTO in the Gaikwar’s territories, India, sit- 
uated on the route from Mhow to Deesa, 44 miles S.£. of 
Deesa, It has considerable trade with Marwar in iron and 
other heavy goods, and also a considerable manuracturc of cotton 
cloths. Pop. 18,000. 

Bis'eay, or Viscay'a, the most norlbeily of the three old 
Basque provinces in Spain, bounded on the N. by the Bay of B., 
E. by Guipuzcoa, S. by Aiava, and W. by Santander. Area, 
850 sq. miles. Pop. (1870), 187,926. Tlic surface is generally 
mountainous, occupying part of the thicUy-wooded and rugged 
northern slopes of the Cantabrian Mountains, the fdains being 
conhned to the lower courses of 11 ic streams, of which the 
Ibaizalbal or Nerva is the largest. I'he climate though humid, 
from its proximity to the sea, is in general healthy ; but the 
heat in the valleys during summer is almost insupportable. 
The chief crops are bailey, maize, pulse, hemp, and fruits of 
various kinds; the principal live stock consists of .sheep, and 
goats. The inhabitants largely support themselves by fishing, 
wood-cutting, and mining ; iron, lead, alum, and sulplmr being 
found in abundance, and ropeworks, tanqpries, aiid ironworks 
also giving employment to many. The Biscayans, who are a 
pure Basque race (see BASQtJE Provinces), arc bold and 
active, and distinguished for their love of freedom. 

Biscay, Bay of (anc. Mare Caviabriettm, Fr. Gol/e de Gas- 
cogne)t tlie name given to that part of the Atlantic Ocean which 
lies between the island of Ouessant in France and Cape Ortegal 
in Spain, washing the N. coast of Spain and the W. coast of 
France. Extreme length, 400 miles; extreme breadth some- 
what less ; depth varying from 20 to 200 fathoms. From Cape 
Ortegal to the western extremity of the Pyrenees the coast is 
predpitous, with numerous recesses which form convenient har- 
bours ; further N. the shore is low and sandy, tlie mouths of the 
Adour and Gironde forming the only harbours; but at the 
extreme N. (Bretagne) it again displays in some measure a 
broken and rocky character, and h-as numerous picturesque out- 
lines and excellent havens. The rivers entering the B. of B. from 
Spain are unimportant ; but the Adour, Gironde, Charentc, and 
Loire pour into it more than half the whole river drainage of 
France. The B. of B. contains the islands Belleisle, R<^and 
Oldron. The navigation is proverbially dangerous, from the 
prevalence of western and north-western winds, which raise high, 
short, broken waves ; and the agitation is increased by Kenners 
Current, which runs along the entire coast of the bay. The 
commerce of the bay, which is considerable, is almost entirely 
in the hands of the French, the exports being mainly the 
products and manufactures of France. 

BiiOegPlei a strongly fortified seaport town ori the Adriatic, 
in tbe jfwvince of Bari, S. lUdy, 19 miles N.W. of the town 
of Bari. B* is the scat of a bishop, and has many churches, 

. convents, &c. Some ruins still exbt of the hospital for which 
H wms fionous during the Crusades. Pop. (187^) 21,371. The 
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Bjl0c]i\)f, Xaxi Chmtsw,, a distfp^idiid and geolo- 

gist, was bom, January 18^ 1792, at Nfimbeig/ ' lie studM.at 
Erlangen, where he first applied himself to maflieniaticat and 
astronomical studies, but the influence of HilddMaiidt sOenf in^ 
duced him to devote himself exclusively to chemistiy mid physics. 
In t$22 he was appointed Professor of Chemistiy at Bonti^ and 
after a life of uninterrupted activity in scientific work died there 
November 30, 1870. B.’s chief works ore, Die 
Innem unsers Erdkorpers (Leips. 1837), which appealed in an 
English form at London in 1841 under the title MysUai^ 
Chemical i and Geological Researches on the Internal Heal of Mo 
Globe; and Lekrbuck der Ckem, Jind Physik, Geole^ (2 vols. 
Bonn, 1847-54; new ed. 3 vols. Bonn, 1863-06; supph 

1871) 

Bisch'weiller (Fr. Bischwiller\ a town on the Moder, pro-' 
vince of Alsace-Lorraine, Germany, 15 miles N. of Stmsburg, ' 
with which it is connected by railway. It has a trade in hemp, 
madded, .socks, gloves, oil, soap, and an important hop-market 
Pop. (1871) 9231. 

Bis'euits (Fr. his cuil^ 'twice baked*), the name applied to 
thin hard-baked cakes of unfermented, or in great part unfer- 
mented, flour. A biscuit essentially consists of a mixture of flour, 
salt, and water made into dough, and fired in an oven till all the 
water is expelled, and the flour is turned slightly yellow with 
heat, when the cake is found to have become h^d and firm. 
This is the simplest fomi of cooking flour ; and as well-baked 
B. will keep a long time perfectly unaltered, it is a very con- 
venient manner for prej^aring flour for use at sea, for armies in 
campaign, and many other purposes. Besides water or ship B., 
an innumerable variety of fancy B. are manufactured and sold, 
which differ in size, shape, and the nature of their ingredients. 
In the composition of fancy B. milk often replaces water, and 
large (juantitios of butter, lard, sugar, eggs, and flavouring 
materials are used. B. are also often rendered porous by the 
addition of bicarbonate of ammonia to the dough, which, being 
volatile, is entirely dissipated in the firing process ; and the same 
elTcct is produced by the addition of baking-soda with sour milk, 
or by inducing a slight fermentation of yeast in yeast- B. The 
biscuit manufacture has now become a great industry in the 
United Kingdom, and many hundreds of workpeople are em- 
ployed in some of the j^rcater establishments, which export 
enormous rjuantitles of B. in tins, in addition to supplying a 
demand for ship-B., as well as for general consumption, very 
elaborate and perfect machinciy has been adapted to the manu- 
facture, and mechanical ovens have been introduced lor biscuit- 
baking, through which the goods travel at various rates, enterine 
as raw dough at one extremity, and being delivered as finiidied 
B. at the opposite end. The following description of a biscuit 
factoiy gives a general idea of the processes in making a water- 
biscuit. 

' The flour is, in the first instance, deposited in one of the 
upper storeys. It passes through spouts or tubes into a lower 
storey, where the sifting machinery is placed ; and after that the 
flour*passes through other tubes to the ground-floor, where it is 
delivered direct into the hoppers of the mixing-machine for 
biscuit-making, llic machines are arranged in straight lines in 
front of each oven, and deliver their x^roducts into the latter 
immediately after it has received the proper consistency and 
form. I'he first machine in this series is the mixer, or cylin- 
drical vessel of cast iron, in which a number of knives is Kinpt 
revolving by a central spindle. The cutters are formed like 
screw-propeller blades, .and their action in revolving is therefoxe 
a thorough mixing of the mass. The mass from which the 
dough is formed, say, for ordinary ship-B., is wheat-flomr and 
water ; it is delivered from the mixer to tlie brake,’* a maohine 
w'hich is simply a small rolling-mill for roUing a plate of dOiij^, 
say, 3 feet wide and about 10 feet long, and CR the thickness 
required for the special class of biscuit. This ^eet is then 
delivered to the third machine — the " catting^machine.*’ This 
is a somewhat complicated apparatus, operatiog upon the prin- 
ciple of a multifanous punenmg-ma^ine, the punches having 
the regular and irregular shapes of the to be cut out of the 
dough. The cutting-inachine fhees Ihe stove, and delivers its 
I produce into it, either by the assistanee of hand-labour or by a 
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Appamtns, the latter being the more mo4om mode. 
The ovens are about 40 feet in len^ And 6 feet wide. One 
oven can produce about 3 tons of ship-B. per day of ten working 
horns. One cutting-machine is capaole of gappl3ring this quan- 
tity of cut biscuit-dough, both oven and machine working con- 
tinuously. llie time required for the B. to pap through the oven 
is about forty minutes \ the process of l^ing evaporates not 
only all the water mixed with the flour for forming the dough, 
but also a certain percentage of ^droscopic water held by the 
fldur in its apparently dty state. This loss amounts to 10 per 
cent of the total weight of the flour, 10 lbs. of flour yielding only 
9 lbs. oi baked B.* 

Bisonits, Keat, ore small cakes composed of fine flour and 
concentrated extract of meat thoroughly incorporated to- 
gether. They are of American origin, and are designed to 
preserve for an indeflnite time the nutritive properties of meat, 
I lb. of the preparation containing the extract of 5 lbs. of meat, 
with ^ lb. oi flour. They form a valuable addition to the tra- 
vellers stores, as they occupy little space, can be eaten dry, or 
boiled with water to form soup. 

Biscuit Ware, a name given to pottery in its unglazed 
condition, when it is withdrawn from the first firing or biscuit 
oven. It presents a flat porous surface, and in this state it is 
rreqtiently used for water-coolers, as red B. W. I’arian statuettes 
and vases, &c., are a form of B. W. 

Bii^, a celebrated Indian drug and poison, obtained from the 
dried roots of various species of aconite {^AconUum ferox^ A, 
luridum^ A» NapAlus^ and A. palmaium), 

Biah'op is the title now given to the highest order of the 
Christian ministry, who have the same oversight of all the clergy 
within their Diocese (q. v.) as these have of their flocks. Two 
rival -accounts are given of the origin of this order, or lather a 
different colouring is given to the same facts, according to the 
theory held by the writers — Episcopalian or Presbyterian. An 
attempt is made in the following article to slate the facts without 
any colouring at all 

1. In the New Testament the men appointed by the apostles 

to superintend the churches they founded, and to carry on the 
instruction of the people, are called fresbyters (Gr.) or elders 
(Acts xiv. 23, xi. 30), since age, experience, and character would 
be essential qualifications for the office (2 Tim. it. 2), bishops 
(Gr, episcopoi) or overseers (Acts xx. 28), leading men (Ileb. xiii. 
7), and sh^herds or pastors (Eph. iv. 11). Tliat the titles 
and presbyter are used synonymously in the New Testament is 
proved by the following facts : (i) Both titles are applied to 
the same persons (Acts xx. 17, 28 ; Tit, i. 5, 7 ; x Pet. v. 

I, 2). (2) They are never used together, as if applied to orders 
distinct from each other, (3) Bishops and deacons are mentioned 
as if they comprehended all the officers of the Church (Phil. i. 
I y I Tim. iii, I, 8). (4) Presbyters discharge duties which pro- 
I>erly belong to the bishops (i Tim. v. 17 ; x Pet. v. i, 2). 

2. It is the fact that in the 3d c. there were three distinct 
orders of clergy in tlie Church — deacons, presbyters, and bishops. 
Theodoret says {Com, x Tim. iii. 1), ^The same persons were 
andently called promiscuously both bishops and presbyters, 
whilst those who are now called bisliops were called apostles. 
But shortly after the name of apostles was appropriated to such 
only os were a,postles indeed ; and then the name B. was given 
to those who before were called apostles.’ Here two things are 
to be distinguished : the fact that at a certain time there was an 
order of bishops above the presbyters, which is undeniable, and 
an explanation of this fact — namely, that there had been a regular 
and uninterrupted succession of apostles, who, very much out of 
respect for the apostles, came to get a name originally l)e]onging 
to the second rank 01 the cleigv, an explanation which itself 
requires to be e.stablished. So that the question comes to be, 

, Were there frbm the first three orders of clergy in the Church — 
deacons, presbyters (at first also called bishops\ and apostles 
(afterwards called bishops)? in other words, was the B. an 
apipstolic and (therefore) divine institution, or was ifran outcome 
. of the ecclesiastical tendencies of the time, and a development of 
mpnesbyter? 

iS*" apostoBcal insHt$tHon>,--^a,) From 

IfAW The amount of proof claimed from the 

! that St Paul appointea Timothy E of Ephesus 

A' 


(t Tim. i 3, T. 22 ; ^ Tim, il 14% aud Titita U «f CMIe (Thb. 
i 5-10). The worth oC thin proof to those irho ha«b no fim- 
gone conduaion on the au^eet wiU appew if we eotuddAr that 
the nature of their office is in no way defiimd by paasaget 
cited than by the duties imposed, which od^ just es wdl have 
been discharged by evangelists. That Timottiy was an eviffigdist 
is distinctly stated (2 Tim. iv. 5); while hishavipg<becn ordained 
a B. seems to be disproved bv i Hm. i 3. That Titos was 
settled as a B. in Crete seems also disproved by Tit ill 9-13. 

{b, ) Coming to the Christian fathers^ we find them unanimously 
testifying that the order of bishops is of apostolic institution. 
Indeed, so definite is their testimony, that they are able to jgfive 
the name of the B. ordained by on apostle in each of the prixt- 
ciual churches. Nay, iremeus gives a list of the twelve bishops 
who had succeeded each other in the see of Rome to hisnwn 
time : to St Peter, the first B. of Rome, succeeded Linus ; to 
Linus, Clement ; to Clement, Anacletus, &c« So the first B. 
of Jerusalem, ordained by the apostles, was James, the Lord’s 
brother, who was succeeded by nis cousin Simeon ; of Antioch, 
Euodius, succeeded by Ignatius — both ordained by the apostles ; 
of Smyrna, Polycarp, the disciple of John, by whom he was 
ordained (Jerome). According to similar testimony, Timothy 
was B. of Ephesus, Titus of Crete, and Epaphroditus (Phil. ii. 
25) of Philippi. The worth of this as history (say the Presby- 
terians) may be estimated from one case taken as an example— 
Irenaeus's list of the bishops of Rome. Not to mention the dis- 
crepancies in the testimony of dilTercnt fathers regarding that 
list, every one knows tlie uncertainty regarding Peter’s resi- 
dence at Rome. That he was ever there, can at the best 
only be called a tradition. To this, again, the advocates of 
Episcopacy reply that the discrepancies only prove the inaccu- 
racy of individual memories, and may even be regarded as 
less suspicious evidence of the common fact whose reality they 
attest, than any uniform consensus could possibly be. And 
farther, they urge that the testimony (though traditional) in 
favour of Peter’s visit to Rome is such that it is less reasonable 
to reject than to accept it. 

4. An examination of the ecclesiastical tendencies of the time 
is supposed by Presbyterians to lead to the conclusion tliat the 
B. is not a divine — i,e,, apostolic — ^but a human — /.e., ecclesiasti- 
cal — im ^ffition, developed out of the presbyter. The first traces 
of this development, it is allowed, are apparent in the New 
Testament, Thus, in the pastoral epistles, while the singular 
of B. is always u&cfl presbyters are always spoken of in the plural, 
as if it were implied that one of their number acted as president, 
primus inter pares, ‘The an^ls of tlie churches mentioned in 
the Apocalypse (i. 20, &c.), if these be, as some suppose, func- 
tionaries borrowfkl from the Jewish synagogue whose name is a 
Hebraism for * ministers,’ would point to the same thing. But 
whatever importance may be attached to these supposed traces 
of the germ of the B. in the New Testament, there is not 
(say Presbyterians) a more striking phenomenon in the de- 
velopment of the Church, nor a more undoubted fact in her 
history, than the gradual formation during the first centuries 
of a sacerdotal caste. Till late in the 2d c., presbyter axidi B. 
were still synonymous titles. Irenaeus and Tertullian mark a 
transition period^ for both sometimes use the names in this way, 
and sometimes distinguish the B. as president of the presbyters. 
As late as the 3d c., the presbyters remained as a college of 
counsellors to the B. Even Cyprian, to whom the episcopd 
system owes more than to any other individual, apologises both 
to his presbyters and the laity when he does aiwthing without 
consulting them. But as early as the time of TertulBaii^ men 
had begun to compare the B. with the high priest, the presby- ^ 
ters with the priests, and the deacons with the Levites of the 
Jewish system. And be.sides Judaism, which always gets justi^ 
another influence was at work, which is always overlooked 
namely, Paganism. Thus the B. (not he of Rome merely) got . 
the name of Pontxfex Maximus and maxijr other titles, all to 
express the honour to be heaped upon him : President, FrOvost- 
Inspector, Prince of the People, Prince of the Clergy, Pope, Vicar 
of Christ A very significant indication, it is said, of hbvr the B, 
grew to his full stature is to he found in what was fuither de- 
veloped out of the order of bishops, namely, first Metr^politaaflis 
(q.v,), then Primates (q.v.), then Patriarchs (q.v.) or Arehlw^pS 
(q. V.), and finall;^, a Prince of Patriarchs, the Pppe. , Sven m 
origin of the inferior orders of clergy is a pait of tne south thli^. 
For the presbytexs, althougli at first (in the 3d e.) they prt^OiUd 
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WiBBt.tibA mirpAtiont of thft B., soon began to follow 
In bit ati^ aii|d the descons in thein; which created a neces* 
aily fo msiior efKders-^^ take up the menial 

date ^ ordem cast ol£ 

Bot l^fdMpaihats find it quite as easy to inte^ret the fiicts in 
aocordaiw with a belief in the scriptural origin of their own 
system. They do not affirm that a New Testament B. was, or 
could possibly be^ in power, position, circumstance, &c., what 
he subsraiienUy became when Christianity spread and the Church 
grew. Even the theory of his office might become clearer under 
wider and more difficult conditions, until finally the organisation 
of an institution that reached to the ends of the Roman empire, 
and beyond it, might justly be thought to require an expansion 
of the origin^ conception, which is not necessarily the same j 
thing as tlie creation of a new order. This view they consider 
intrinsically more reasonable, and more in harmony with the 
facts pf Church history. 

At first bishops were elected by the clergy and the people. 
Then the Roman ^ emperors reserved the right to themselves. 
Afterwards the B. of Rome brought it about that the canons in 
cathedral churches should have the right of election, which, 
however, had to be confirmed at Rome. Still princes had a 
certain power in the election of bishops in their own dominions. 
Especially was this the case in England, where all ecclesiastical 
dignities were conferred by the King in Parliament, till the 
right of investiture was given up by Henry I. The right of 
electing the bishops was confirmed to the chapters by John — the 
election, however, to be founded on the King's a*elire^ and 
after to receive his assent. 

The Church of Rome has retained, of course, her episcopal 
organisation. The Rcfoimcd Churches, modelled after the Ge- 
nevan pattern, adopted the Presbyterian system. The I.utheran 
Church, in some countries, has kept her bishops. So has the 
Church of England, in which there are twenty-eight, including 
two archbishops, besides those in Ireland — twelve, including 
two archbishops — and those in the colonics. There are seven 
bishops of the lipiscopal Church in Scotland. See Bingham's 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities ; Neander’s Church Histoty ; Kitto's 
Cyclop, of Bid. Lit. 

Bishop, the name given to a pleasant beverage which is 
made by pouring Burgundy, claret, Medoc, or any of the red 
wines, cold or hot, on ripe bitter oranges, and regulating tlie 
taste of the mixture with sugar and spice. It is drunk hot or 
cold. Good B. requires excellent wine, and the white of the 
orange, between the peel and the pulp, mustd>c removed. White j 
wine similarly used instead of red, is called cardinal, and Tokay, 
pofA 

Bishop, Sir Henzy Bowley, an eminent English musical 
composer, bom in Lonaon in 1700. He obtained an appoint- 
ment at the Opera-House in 1S06, and from 1808 to 1826 com- 
posed incessantly for the two great theatres, among his more 
popular operas being Guy Manncring, The Miller and his Men, 
Maid Marian, &c. Later on he conducted the Ancient Concerts 
for some years ; in 1841 was elected Reid Professor of Music at 
Edinbumn (an appointment which lie held only two years) ; and 
in 1848116 became Professor of Music at Oxford. Isolated 
glees and dioruses which occur in his operas {e.g.. The Chough 
and Crow, Blew, gentle gales, &c.) are still deservedly popular, 
as aresJso some of his songs. B. died in poor circumstances, 
30th April 1855. 

Bishop** StortTordi, a town of Hertfordshire, on the Stort, 
*5 miles N. of London by rail, with some trade in grain, malt, 
and leather. It was the property of the Bishops of London till 
the f2th c., and formerly possessed a castle. Pop. (1871) 6250. 

/ Bishop’s Wal'tham, a town of Hampshire, 8 miles N.£. 
of Southampton by rail. It has been from the earliest times 
the propc^y of the see of Winchester, and contains the ruins of 
a.I^ht^’s castle^ founded by King Stephen’s brother, Henry de 
Blolsking, in 1 135, and destroyed in the civil war of the 1 7th c. The 
Black Act (q.v.) of 1723 was intended to put down the Waltham 
Bkc^ or di^r-stealers, who infested a forest in the neighbourhood. 
B. W. is the election townof N. Hants. Pop. (1S71) 2618. 

BiliigB|S*hO, a town in the province of Cosenza, S. Italy, 15 
ii!|l^ N* of Cosenza, contains a cathedral and a castle, and 
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gives to thq Sanseverino family the title of prince. It has some 
silk trade. Pop. (1871) 4096. 

Bis’kupits, a rising town in the circle of Oppeln, province 
of Silesia, Prussia, has manufactures of sugar and of iron and 
steel wares. In the vicinity there are extensive iron and coal 
mines and smelting furnaces. Pop. (1875) 5733 « 

Bisley, a town of Gloucestershire, situated on the Severn and 
Thames Canal, 3 miles E. of Stroud, with some manufacture of | 
coarse cloth. It has a church built in the X4th c.. Which Con- 
tarns several interesting monuments. Pop. (1871) 498$^ , 

Bismark, or Bie'marck (as some branches spell the word), 
the name of an ancient and noble family of Brandenburg, 
lieved to be of Wendish or Bohemian origin. At a very early 
period it appears to have founded the village of Burgstall ana 
the petty town of B., in the circle of Stendal, di.strict of Magde- 
burg, Prussia. In the 12th and 13th c. several members of the 
family figure as burghers at Stendal and Prenzlow. In 1494 the 
town of B.was acquired by the lords of Alvcnsleben, but in 1562 
BurgstaU was exchanged by Friedrich von B., Landhauptmann 
in the Altmark, for Schdnhausen, Fischbeck, Crevese, Briest, 
&c., belonging to the Brandenburg Elector, Joachim II., and, on 
account of this barter, is called in the family history Permutalor 
(the * BIxchanger *). Friedrich von B. became through his two 
sons the ancestor of the two still flourishing houses of B., that of 
Schonhausen in the Magdeburg region, and that of Crevese in 
the Altmark. Both lines have produced men notable in their 
day as statesmen and soldiers. Christoph. Friedrich won 
B. (died 1704), lord of Schbnhauscn, was a Prussian general and 
commandant of Kiistrin. Levin Friedridh von B. (died 
1774) was a privy-councillor and minister of justice under 
Friedrich the Great from 1746 to 1764. His son, AngiSSt 
Wilhelm von B. (died 1783), was also a Prussian privy-coun- 
cillor, minister of war, president of the Board of Trade and 
Manufactures, and heacf of the Excise Department. To a 
Rhenish branch of the Schdnhausen line belonged Friedrich 
WHhelmvonB., who in 1 816 was raised to the rank of count 
in the peerage of Wiirtcmberg. His elder brother, Freiheir 
Ludwig von B., died 31st March 1816, Oberhofmarschall 
and lieutenant in the service of the Duke of Nassau, and left 
four sons, all of whom received the rank of count in me WUr- 
temberg peerage, 13 th September 1831. To the Schdn- 
hausen line also belongs the M*^orld-famous statesman Karl Otto 
von B.-Schon}musen (q. v.). 

Bismarck-Schdnhausen, Earl Otto, Prinoe von, the 
greatest Gennan statesman of the XQth c., was bom at Brazen** 
burg, 1st April 1814. He studied law at Gottingen, Berlin, and 
Greifswald, and after having passed his first trials, fell ba^ on 
the life of a country gentleman. In 1 846 he was elected ipember 
of the Diet of Prussian Saxony, and of the General Diet in 1847, 
and soon became marked as an extreme defender of the privile^ 
of the nobility. B.*s eloquence and vigour of character were 
readily rcco^iscd, but he did not then get credit for that sagacity 
and craft vmich have since excited the admiration and mar of 
Europe. He was even thought to be a rash and unwise cham- 
pion of monarchy and aristocracy ; and the Fortschritt party 
(the ‘ Advanced Liberals ’) half despised their inveterate foe. But 
in reality B.’s principles were already fixed ; and amidst all the 
changes of a necessarily tortuous policy, he has never faltered 
in his strong conviction that a king should govern, on aristocracy 
control, and a people obey. His contempt for representative 
! institutions is probably as strong to-day as it was twenty-five 
I years ago, though he has for nearly a decade relied for the suoce^B 
! of his political strategy on the patriotic sentiments of the Ger* 

I man people. B.’s earlier career is now almost forgotten except I 
i in Germany, but he was particularly active in the x84j^50 
period by his strenuous opposition to the semi-socialistlc revbltt- 
tionists who drew up a ' constitution ’ for a German empire ; 
he was one of the keenest opponents in the Erfurt parliament 
of 1850 of the efforts towards union made by the Pnisstan 
government ; and publicly declared his approval of the reaction- 
ary policy of Montcuifel. The new corporation laws, the system 
of passive servitude, of heritable jurisdiction, and all the preten- 
sions of the feudal party received from B. the most unmitigated 
support. At this time np one saw in B. more than a daring and 
passionate Junker. *Whether the gre^ idea of consolidating Ger<- 
many under the leadership of Pniaaia as early as 1E50 was the 
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n^ftter<4iiotive of his action k iincc^O* Hie gem tnagr }uive 
jfieen thei^ but to the outside world he i^peaj^ simply a head- ; 
' stsong, overbearing, and . luurrow-snindea Prussian aristocrat { 
Fi^bly the conduct of the nadonal policy has not only thrust 
a certain greatness upon him, but also enlarged and ennobled 
bis own nature and aims. ^ At any rate he a man to be 


pandingat thegioisent offoUdMcfl^on.- Some of its comf^di 
are employed in the arte and in medicine. SaHe 
tHsmirate ^ 2^. or JMb wMti (BiONOg) is prepared by dis- 
solving B. in nitric acid, and precipitating with alai^ excess of 


water. Oxychloride o/B,, or pearl Mile (BiOCI), is prepared 
in a similar manner, substitute a solddon of common salt for 
the water used to dilute the nitric acid action. B. forms thM 
oxides— BiO, BisOs, and Bi,Og; two sttlpUdes, BiS, and BigSg 
— the latter occurring native os B, glane; a chloride BiClg^ and 
other compounds not having any pmctic^ importance. . . 

Bi%on. {Bos, Bison, or B, Europaus), a genus or species, of the 
ox family {Bavida), represented in Europe by the Aurochs or Li- 
thuanian B., and in America by the American B„ a distinct species 
from the European form — the B, Anuricanus of the naturaHat 
The European B. formerly abounded over the whole of Europe, 
including Britain, as proved by the presence of its fossil remsS^ 
which are found in stmta of recent age. At present, it occurs 
wild only in the Caucasian forests, and is preserved by the Csar 
of Russia in Bialowieza, a Lithuanian forest. This animal is of 
very large size, and stands about six feet high at the withers. 
The back is highly arched, and rises abruptly at the neck, wjudi 
appears humped from the presence of strong muscular develop- 
ments. The horns are large, rounded, and tapering. They 
spread outwards, and curve inwards at the point. Fourteen 
pairs of ribs exist. The hair on the front of the body and 
shoulders is long, coarse, and of brown colour, and forms a kind 
of deep mane beneath the throat. Tlie hair on the other parts 
of the body is sliort, and of a dark* brown colour. The long 
hair of the front part appears 
to be shed in summer. The tail 
is tufted. The males are larger 
than the females, which latter 
do not possess such shaggy hair f 
in front These animals appear A 

to be fierce and untamable in r ^ 

their disposition, and they ccr- _ _ 

tainly possess immense strength. ^ 

The European B. may have 

been the Urus of the ancients 5 )\ ^ 

althc* ‘jk some naturalists give 

the name Urus to another ox Bison. 

of large size, which has become 

extinct within the recent historic period. The Bonasus of the 
ancients in this latter view corresponds to the B, 

The American It or Buffalo {B, Amer^anus) is found in 
numbers at present only in the western prairies of America, al- 
though it formerly occurred over the entire area occupied by the 
prairies. The body of this animal is thickly set ; the head being 
low and the withers high. The head is very large, and, together 
with tlie neck and shoulders, is covered by a thick woolly hair 
of dark-brown colour. This coating acquires a greater length 
in winter. A hump exists between the shoulders. ^ The rest of 
the body is covered by short hair, and the tail is short and 
tufted. These animals appear to migrate southwards in autumn, 
their most southern limit being in New Mexico, whilst their 
most northern point of distribution is at lat. 63“ or 64*. They 
are hunted by the Indians, and serve for food to these nomadic 
tribes, whilst from the skin a variety of useful articles is manu- 
factured. Tb.e horns are short and obtuse. ^ These bisons fight 
the wolves with much skill and activity. The flesh and fat con- 
stitute the pemmican of the fur-traders, and the tallow is also of 
commercial value. Attempts to domesticate these animals have 
met with partial success only. 

Bissa'o or Bissa'gOB Islands, a group of about 20 small 
volcanic islands enclosed by a reef, off the W. coast of Africa, 
opposite the mouth of the Rio Grande. The Portuguese have 
a fortified settlement on the principal island, B., and cany 
on an extensive traffic in slaves. The wealth of the natives 
consists of catUe and goats, only a small quantity of maise 
being cultivated, though the soil is fertile, 

Biss'en, Hermann Wilhem, a Danish sculptor, was bd^ 
13th October 1798, near Slesvig, and studied ten years at Home 
under Ihorwaldsen, his countryman. He received s^end im- 
portant commissions from the Danish Government, wXS made 
diiector of the Art Academy at Copenhagen in 1S150, and was 
appointed by Thorwaldsen in his will to complete liis itkifiiushed 


acted as ambassador at St Petersburg. In 1862, on returning 
from an embassy to Paris (where N^oleon gave him the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour), he became Prussian Minister of Foreign 
AEun* When his Budget and Army Rc-organisation Bill were 
criticised, he instantly snowed the stuff of which he was made 
by dissdiring the Lower Chambers, and concluding a secret treaty 
with Russia, in spite of the censures of the deputies. In 1864, 
he forced Austna into the Slesvig-Holstein expedition, and 
shortly afterwards, by the Austrian war, which ended at Sadowa 
(18^), he not only obtained for Prussia the rights of Austria 
in Slesvig-Holstein, but finally excluded Austria from the Ger- 
manic Confederation, which was now re-cast, Hanover an t Frank- 
fort being incorporated with Prussia, and the South Gcrm.an 
States contracting an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Prussia, whom they also recognised as supreme in military ope- 
rations. A Fedei^ Council, consisting of delegates from the 
States, and a Diet elected by universal suffrage, were also pro- 
vide, and B. became Chancellor of the Confederation, and 
President of the Council. This is the turning-point in the public 
estimate of B.'s character and aims. Henceforth he is the pride 
of his countrymen, who begin to recognise a great patriotic pur- 
pose in his policy, and to share his belief that, if a nation is to 
be powerful, the state (ue,, the governing body) must be strong. 
The Fortschriit party lost its hold on the Gemuin people, and 
everywhere there appeared n National party ready to support a 
minister whose genius already commanded the homage of Europe. 
Soon after B. obtained the neutralisation of Luxembourg, in place 

its cession by Holland to ¥ ranee. Meanwhile it was becoming 
clear that a great struggle between France and Germany for 
supremacy in Europe was impending. B., with his allies Von 
Moltke and Von Roon, secretly prepared for il, and there can 
be little doubt that, when the proper moment arrived, he de- 
liberately forced it on by the Hohenzollcrn candidature. After 
the war (1870) he became Chancellor and Prince of the new 
German empire. Since then he has actively pursued his great 
idea of the unification of Germany. His efforts to free education 
from ecclesiastical control, and to raise its standard, his measures 
to enforce the authority of the State over that of the Church, in 
the education of clergy, and in the (question of civil marriage, 
and his determined attack on the Jesuit and Ultramontane party 
are still In progress, and cannot be ad^uately judged of. In 
NovemW 1873, became Prime Minister of Prussia : on the 
13th July 1874 his life was attempted by Ukj fanatic KuUmann, a 
crime wmeh B. publicly charged the Ultramontane party with 
instigating ; and a great part of 1874-75 was taken up with the 
trial of Count von Amim (q. v.). "Whatever verdict may ulti- 
mately be passed on the character and policy of B., he cannot fail 
to h(ud a mremost place in European histo^, and will probably 
rank as the greatest statesman of the 19th c. Sec Hesekief, 
Buck Vom Gra/en (1869); Graf B,, Bin Charakterbild 
(1867) ; R^len da urafm B. (1867-71) ; Rosier, Graf B. und 
die Deutsche Nation (1870) ; and Life by Gorlach (Engl, transl., 
Tauchnitz, 1875). 

Bis'muth is a crystalline, brittle metal, having a white colour, 
with a shade in the red. It is first mentioned by Agridola (i 529 )> 
and was subsequently investigated by Pott (1739), Beecher, 
Geoffrey, John Davy, and others. It usually occurs in the pure 
or native condition, and is often found IjcautifuUy crystallised. 
It is found chiefly in Saxony, and requires little other metallur- 
gical treatment than fusion to get rid of earthy impurities. B, 
18 vwy heavy (sp. gr, 9*8), readily fusible (fusing point, 247" C.), 
and may be distilled at a high temperatiire in a current of 
hydrogen. It may be obtained in beautiful cubical crystals by 
.filision and partial cooling. Its chemical symbol is Bi, and its 
nlOinic weght 210. It mssolves in nitric acid {aqua fortis) and 
In etpntt ; but is not attacked by hydrochloric acid. Its 
uBm with other inetals ate important, on account of their ready 
v (tan AU-ovsh ami the property they possess of ex- 
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worlok E di«d loHi March iS6& Hlb wprks are dhttw^uiBhed 
hy irifonr:a&4 ' ciBitleBtness. Among thm the * Valkyqes ; * 

a * Vehaa/ * Cupid shaipeniug his An^;' a friese in the great 
hall of the iMLlacis at Copenhagen ; ahd ' nme works oommemor^ 
ative 40f the national stx^le with Pnisaia. 

BlMfonpur, or BUhTaaipTiri a town of British India, in the 
district of Bankora, dlywioo of Burdwan, province of Bengal, 
on the left bank of the threir Bankpra, 45 miles W. of Burdwan, 
and 83 K.W. 'of CalcuttaJ ' tt has considerable manufactures of 
silk and indigo, and an active trade in metal wares, cotton, jute, 
and fibres, rop. (1872) t8;647. 

Bistort, or Snakeweed {Polygonum Butorta\ a perennial 
plant of the natural order Pofygotwaay growing in moist pas- 
tures and meadows, chiefly in the hilly districts of Europe, Cen- 
tral and Russian Asia, and Northern America, extending into 
the Arctic regions, but not common in Britain, where it is fre- 
quently a straggler from gardens* It is a valuable astringent. 

Bis'tre, an artist's colour of a warm brown colour, prepared 
diiej(ly from the soot of bcechwood fires. It is used only as a 
watn-colour, and chiefly in monochrome sketches. 

Bis'tritz, or a town in the N.E. of Transylvania, 

on the river B., a tributary of the Great Szamos, one of the 
branches of the Thoiss. It has a Gothic church (1519), with a 
tower 300 feet high, two monasteries, two ho.siiitals, a large 
bazaar, and an encircling wall with two bastions and fourteen 
towers. It had once a great transit trade with Dantzic and the 
Levant, but its commerce is now limited to the Bukowino. 
Frequent contests occurred here in 1848-49 between the Aus- 
trian and Hungarian generals. Pop. 3451, mostly (jcrman Pro- 
testants. The district of B. has a pop. of more than ioo,c>cx>, 
mostly Roiimans and Germans. Its mining, once $0 important 
that, according to authentic records, the Tartars in tlieir invasion 
of 1242 partly slew and i>arlly carried into captivity 40,000 
workmen, has in the last century or .two greatly declined, and 
St present is of no importance. 

Biaulpur^, a town in the executive district of Bareilly, N. W. 
Province, British India, 24 miles S.E. of Bareilly. Pop. (1872) 
9005. 

Bitee of Rabid Animals. These are veiy dangerous, not 
only on account of the local effects, but more e«;pecially on account 
of the constitutional effects which may arise afterward '!, as Hydro- 
phobia (q. V.). The treatment consists in ^ing, where that is 
possible, a ligature above the seal of injury, or applying com- 
pression. This to some extent prevents absorption of the poison. 
The parts around the wound should be excised as soon as pos- 
sible ; the wound should now be well washed, and afterwards 
some caustic freely applied. Attention must be paid to the 
general health until the wound heals. It is only when the ani- 
mal is really rabid that such severe treatment is necessary. 
Bites from animals not rabid are best treated by soothing appli- 
cations, as poultices. 

Bites of Venomous Reptiles. The serpents provided 
with poisonous fangs are chiefly natives of foreign countries, only 
one, the common adder or viper, being a native of this country. 
The general arrangement of their poisonous fangs will be de- 
scribed in connection with the serpents posses.siiig them. The 
bite of the common adder is seldom fatal in man. The bites of 
some foreign species are fatal in a few minutes. Treatment 
consists in sucking the wound fiecly. This is quite safe if there 
be no broken skin in the mouth. This may be done by the 

R bitten, or by a friend. At the same time a ligature is to 
above the injured part where that is jiiossiUc. The part 
may be cut out, and some strong caustic applied to the wound. 
Internally stimulants are to be given freely, such as ammonia or 
brandy. 

Bitkoor', a town of British India, in the district of Cawnpur, 
division of Allahabad, N.W. Province, on the right bank of the 
Ganges. It was the stronghold of Nena Sahib dtiriug the Indian 
MttUny* The fort was burnt by General Havelock after his 
defeat of the Nena, 16th July 1857. Pop. (1S71) 8322, 

Bitkyn'iEi anciently a country in the N.W. of Asia Minor, 
extending along the Propontis, the Thracian Bosphorus, and the 


Buxine^ as ftr £. as ^oskjkigait^ and bomided on tlm S. by 
Phry^a and Galatia. The Greek' poets sometimes called it 
Bcbiycia, from its earliest semi-mythical inhabitants the 
The chic^.stream was the Sangi^s^inod.^Saiauria)« Its most . 
notable towns were the Greek colonies, Oialced^j {ieneleaf 
Myrlea (later Apamea), and Astakos ; after vrhose aestroctioa 
by Lysimachus Nicomedes I., Nicomedia was fbonded^tlose bg% 
aud became the favourite residence pf the'kings of and one 
of the greatest cities of Asia Minor. Nlcsea and Frusa also 
flourished along with Nicomedia. 'Ibe inhabitants, according 
to their legends, were of Thracian origin. Abotit 560 
they came under the power of Croesus, the king of Lydta» 
on the overthrow of the Lydian monarchy, 548, submitted: td 
the Persians. In the 3<l c. B.C. B. recovered its independenco . 
under native princes, who, however, became quite Gniecised 
in manners and speech. Finally Nicomedes III. (died 75 B.C.) 
left his kingdom to the Remans, who made it a province. It 
is particularly memorable as the scene of Pliny the Younger's 
proconsulsbip, from which he wrote his famous letter to Trajan 
regarding the practices of the Christians. Under Diocletian 
it was i\tb customary residence of the Roman emperor. In the 
iith c. it came into the possession of the Seljukide Turks, 
from w'hoin it was temporarily captured by the Christians dur- 
ing the First Crusade ; and in 1326 it was conquered by the 
Osmanli, who made Prusa (Brusa) the capital of their Asiatic 
dominions. 

Bitlis, a town of Asiatic Turkey, vilayet of Erzronm, 120 
miles S.E. of Krzroum, and 12 miles S.W. of Lake Van, on 
a river of the same name. The fertile ravine in which it lies 
is over 5000 feet above the level of the sea. It has an exten- 
sive trade, being an emporium for the imports and exports of 
Armenia and Kurdistan. Its dyes are famous for their bril- 
liancy, and its carpets, of a rich texture, are elegantly and taste- 
fully designed. 'I he bazaars are well stocked and busy. Be- 
sides several mosques and Armenian churches, B. has about a 
dozen monasteries of howling dervishes. Pop. from xo,ooo to 
12,000, of whom a large number are Armenians. 

Biton'to (the ancient Butuntum), a town in the province of 
Bari, S. Italy, about 10 miles W.S.W, of the town of Bari. 
Along with Ruvo it is a bisliop’s see, has a splendid cath^ral, 
two monasteries, and a large oiphanage. Zagarello, a wine 0/ 
some reputation, is produced in the district in considerable 
quantities. Pop. (1872) 24,978. Here, on the 24th March 
1734, the Spaniards w^on a victory over the Austrians which 
deckled the fate of Naples. 

Bitsch (P'r. Bitche\ a town and fort of German Lorraine, 
35 miles N, of Strasbourg, at the N. base of the Vosges, and a 
station on the Hagenau and Saargemund Railway. It is consi- 
dered nearly impregnable, being defended by an outer wall, and 1 
by a strong citadel built on a high rock, and capable of accom- 
modating a garrison of 1000 men. There are manufactures of ! 
poi'phyry wares, papier-mach^, clocks, hour-glasses, and earthen- 
ware, and in the vicinity are iron and glass works. B. came to 
p'rnnee with the rest of Lorraine in 1738, In the Franco- 
Prussian war it was unsuccessfully besieged by the Germans, 1 
September 11-14, 1870, but was U-ansferred from France to 
Germany along with pari of tlic department of Moselle, on the | 
conclusion of peace, May 10, 1871. Pop. (1874) 3047, includ- 
ing 650 soldiers. 

Bitter Ash, or Bitter Wood, the common name in Jamaica 
for Quassia (q. v.). 

Bitter Cucumber, or Bitter Apple {Citmllus [Cucumu] 
Cohcynthis\ supposed to be the uiild vine or wild gourd of the 
Old Testament (2 Kings iv. 39). The fruit furnishes the drastic 
hydragogue cathartic known as Colocynth. Two kinds are 
known — Peeled Colocynth^ from Smyrna, Constantinople Alex- 
anJrcttii, Italy, P'rance, and Spain ; and Mogadore or Impeded 
Cvlocynthy wliich is obtained from Mogadore. The first is the 
best, and the kind generally employed in medicine (Bentley). 

Bitt'ern {Botaums)^ a genus of Grallaioriai or Wading 
birds, included in the Heron family, Afdeida, These birds 
differ from (he herons ,iu building on the ground, and among 
reeds and in swamps, iii which tk^lte concealed during the day. 
Ihe plumage of the neck is of a detached and loose 3iaracter« 
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be erected along with the other feaUien at will* The 
faim>ef the neck is hare, or invested by a meagre covering oxdy* 

The toes axe very i^ng, the 
middle toe espedaUv being 
much elongated. They are 
nocturnal in habits, and feed 
and fly abroad during the night. 
The cry is sharp, harsh, and of 
a dismal character. The com- 
mon B. (Botaurus stellaris) is 
the familiar species. The head 
is coloured grecnish-black ; the 
body plumage being yellowish 
in colour, mottled with black. 
It was formerly more abundant 
than it now is, owing to the 
drainage of marshy districts. 
The eggs number 4 or 5, and 
the young remain in the nest 
Bittern. fledged. The B. 

is a voracious bird, feeding on 
fishes and on other birds. It is distributed over the Old World. 
In summer it may he found. in N. Europe and Siberia, and in 
winter it occurs in India, China, and S. Africa. The little B. 

(Botaurus minuius) is less 
common in Britain, and aver- 
ages about 13 inches in length. 
I’hc American B. (B, Ctntu 
gosus') IS found in N. America, 
but has occasionally been found 
in Britain. Its head is rcddisli- 
brcmii, and it:* colours are 
darker than '.he common 
British species. Ihe 
exilisy or lea-st B., is auo*hfT 
N. American species of small 
size. The Ausiralian B. (B. 
little Bittern, Australis) resembles its British 

neighbours in habits. The 
upper parts and head arc of a purp1ish-b'‘own colour ; the 

winffl being yellow{sh-l)rown or buff; and the tJiroat, breast, 
and Delly being brown with buff markings. 

Bittern is the name given to the liquor whicli remains after 
most of the common salt has been separated by evaporation and 
crystallisation from sea<water or the water of saline springs. It 

consists chiefly of a solution of chlorides and sulphates of the 
bases^magnesiuin, sodium, and calcium, and also contains minute 
quantities of bromine and iodine. 

in the south of Emnce and elsewhere the extraction of the 
8 alU 4 kn 4 bromine from B. is carried out on a large scale. 

Blitter Orange. See Oka.ngis. 

Bijtt'eopi, a popular medicine extensively used as a tonic and 
. carnphative, B. are prepared by infusing in water some vege- 
table substance containing a biller principle, and afterwards 
straiilixrg the infusion. The strained infusion alone should be 
used.. To this infusion some rectified spirit should be added, to 
prevent the B. becoming putrid. A good proportion is one of 
spirit to two of water. This will keep for any length of time, 
and M be diluted when required for use. B. may be prepared 
from luiy bitter vegetable substance, such as gentian, bogbean, 
qulBsia, chiretta, willow (salix), ccntauiy, Columba root, &c. 
B. are greatly improved by containing some aromatic substances, 
such as ginger, cinnamon, cassia, or pepper. Some substances 
contain aromatic properties in addition to bitter principles, and 
in consequence are held in high esteem for making B. To this 
class belong angelic^, and angostura or Cusparia bark. Care 
inust be taken to avoid all plants containing poisonous ingre- 
dients, as strychnine bark. B. are best taken before meals, and 
tend fo improve the appetite, promote digestion, and give tone 
to the^whole system. B. are more agreeable, , and of more medi- 
einal virtue, when combined with aromatics and carminatives. 

' Twitter-Sweet, or Wighteliade (Solanum 3 uUamara), a 
^ iSaot.ef hedges and thickets found in moist situations all over 
eneept in tl« extreme N. In Russian Aria there occurs 
.>% e doa^y allied species. ' It is found generally over 

; though rarer ia Scotland. *Ihe ovate 


red bj^es el fiwqitcnt poiiohinget MtedtUy of 

children, Orho are temoted V'tbeir appeaiance .t6 eat them; ne 
leafless tw%s are iisQc[te>lK> diaphoretic and dhxretie^ and U k 
remedy in skin diseaieri'^''' ' ' 

Bitte, in shipbuilding, strong pieces , of wood dr 

iron about 1 8 inches high, firmly fiidd 'wjm deck for the pur- 
pose of securing ropes. In modezfi dhwIrGn Hits are -so obO* 
structed as to serve as ventilators foir 

Bitu'men. Under this name kid'^dluded a series ..of sub* 
stances which differ widely in theitJpKysical characteristic tmt 
all of which have a common origin and gradually meigb into 
each other. The bituminous senes ranges from the volatile^ 
clear, limpid, hydrocarbon naphtlia through petroleum and the 
thick viscid naphtha to the black, hard, lustrous and gjbMIiy 
asphalt, the series of changes being produced by oxidation ‘ i^d 
exposure. As the name asphalt is generally applied to a liiite- 
stone rock strongly impreg^ted with B., the term B. might 
properly be reserved for the varieties comparatively free from 
earthy matter which are employed for making varnishes, such as ' 
black Japan varnish, &c. Sec Asphalt. j 

Bituminous Coal, a name given to such kinds of coal as ^ 
C(intain a large quantity of organic, volatile, or resinous matters, i 
and which consequently bum brightly, and yield in distillation j 
large quantities of pure gas. They are chiefly used for the . | 
latter puri)ose. j 

Bituminous Limestones. This term denotes limestones 
which contain bituminous and resinous matters derived from the 
decay of organic matter, chiefly of plant kind. j 

Bituminous Shales, clay rocks occurring in the true 
coal measures, and which, when mixed with ordinary coal, may 
burn, owing to the amount of bituminous matters they contain. 

These shales, however, even afi. r combustion retain their form, 
and do not fall to ashes after the fasliion of pure coals. 

Bitzlus, Albert, a celebrated Swiss writer of folk-lore, 
bettei known by his pseudonym of jeremias GoUhelf, bom at 
Morat, P'reiburg, 4th October 1797. He was educated for the 
Church And was pastor of Lutxclfliih, Emmenthal, Bern, from 
1832 till nis death, 22d October 1854. Ilis first work, Bauern^ 
Spiegel (‘The Mirror of Peasants,* Burgsdorf, 1836 ; 3d ed. Beii. 
1850), cstrddished his reputation. His Leiden und Freuden ^ 
sines Schulmeisters (‘Sorrows and Joys of a Schoolmaster,* 4 
vols. I^ern, 1838; Beii. 1848-49); Dursli, der Branntwein* 
siiufer (‘Dursli, the Brandy-Drinker,’ Burgsd. 1839); Bilder 
und Sagen aus der Schweiz (‘ Scenes and Legends from Switzer- ^ 
land,* 6 vols. Soloth, 1842-46) ; Erzahlungeft und Bilder aus 
detn Volksleben der Schweiz ( ‘ Stories and Pictures of Popular Life 
in Switzerland,* 5 vols. Beri. 1852-55), are all admirable for their 
flue realism and their healthy morality. A collected edition of 
B.’s works, in 24 vols., was published at Berlin in 1855-58 
(2d cd. 1861). Sec Manuel, B* sein I^hen und seine SchH/ten 
(Bcrl. 1857). 

Biv'alve, the name applied to such molluscous animals as 
osscss shells, which consist of two pieces or * valves.* Each 
alf of the shell is thus termed a ‘ valve.* This name, whilst 
convenient for popular use, is apt to be very misleading in 
zoology, since there are two groups of Molius^a which each 
possess B. sliells, but which in respect of their internal structufe 
and relations are very widely different These classes are the 
Brachiopoda (q. v.) and Lamellibranchiata ; the former class 
being represented by the ‘lamp-shells* (Terebratula, Lingulaf 
&c.), whilst the latter class contains the more familiar oysters, 
mussels, cockles. The Lamellibranchiata ore admittraly of ^ 
higher organisation in most points than the Bra^opoda. 
The shells differ widely, however, in external characters. Thus 
in the Brachiopods, the valves are placed dorsally ahd ventrally ; 
in the Lamellibranchiata they lie side by side or latrinBy. 
the former the valves ore opened and shut by muscles ; in tke 
latter, they are shut by muscles but opened by the action ol 
an elastic ligament. The Brachiopod shell is equiUtend, but 
inequivalve ; the Lomellibranchlate riiell is inequilateral a^ equv 
valve. In microscopic structure the shell of the Brachiopod if 
seen to be m^e up of numerous flattened prismSL arranged 
patallcd to one another, and at a very acute isigle with the sheU 
stysiaoes ; Whilst the shell stmeture itself is perforated by aqretem. 
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n£ dwaU ^tltuion^ witli 
^4»erjBtefe ^ mSL 111* 
atructui’e. 


ct of the il&f^(q«v.)^)iiiich 
ibroiicihiato moUs mnt this^ 


wptflo txi Imk. Tyg, beiut U placed on the if^rtal or npper sur- 
hioo of the shell, and tx^ts towards the $H 4 niU or^tmor border 
the s 9 scU ; whilst the opposite borders arc respectively termed 
vntirajt and fosta^iar* Internally, the living sheU is lined by the 
muntU, the line aloeg which the mantle is attached being termed 
the /oiuw/ line. See also Mani lb, Mollusca, Shell, &c. 

9 i^OiUtC (Fr. originally from Ger. heiwache^ 'by watch*), 
a tertffi in the tnilitary art introduced during the Thirty Years* 
War, signifying'*-*-^!) the encampment of a whole army during 
the pij^ht in the open air in expectation of a surprise or attack 
wlieh ni ^e vicinity of the enemy ; and (2) any encampment for the 
night without tents. To secure rapidity of movement, the French 
refvoiulionary armies encamped regularly en 3 ,, % practice never 
generally adopted, and now resorted to only in cases of absolute 
necessity. 

Bix'a {B, Ortllana), the name given by the Indians of Darien 
to a plant from the reddish pulp surrounding whose seeds is 

{ iroducedthe Arnotto or Anotto (q, v.), used to colour choc* • 
ate, cheese, and butter. 

Bixa'ceas, or Flaoour'tiacefld, the Arnotto or0» e' Rix 
contains about 96 species, almost entirely confined . t n nest 
parts of the W. Indies and Africa. Some of 'Tnis, on 
account of their feeble astringency and bit ve been 
> used as stomaciiics. 


Bizia'ra. See Musk Duck. | 

«Bj6m'aoXL, Bjdrn'steme, a distinguished Norwegian nnvei- . 
ist and dramatist, was born at Kvikne^ <>csterclal. I)evci>>bei S, ; 
1832, entered the Univetsity of Christiania m 1852, aitct pro- i 
duced his first drama, Valburg^ while still a student. Dissatisfied 
with the state of the theatre at Christiania, he withdrew his play 
from the managers before they put it on the stage, and devoted 
himself for a time to vigorous dramatic criticism, by which he 
did a CTcat deal to improve the national stage ot Nora^ay. In 
1856 B. went to Copenhagen, where he wrote the greatest part 
of Synnbve Solbakketiy a novel which placed him in the foremost 
rank of Scandinavian writers, land may be said to have begun a 
new era in the literary life of Norway. From Copenhagen he 
returned to his native country, where he was for some years 
manager of the theatre at Bergen, and lat#r of that in Chris- 
tiania. lie edited for a short time, ai Christiania, the Aftm* 
bladet^ one of the leading Norwegian journals. Other novels, 
each of striking merit, published by B., are A me (1858, trans- 
f lated into English 1866), A Blithe Boy (i860), The Fisher Girl 
(l868). lliey are all vivid pictures of peasant life in Norway. 
Among B.'s dramas ore Betwten (he Battles^ Ilulda^ Sigurd, 
and Mary Stuart in England, 

BJdrnetier'na, IfagnuB Fredrik Ferdinand, Count, 
born 10th October 1779, at Dresden, where his fatlier was then 
secretary to the Swedish legation, was educated in Germany, 
and entered the Swedish army in 1793, serving as captain in 
the Finland war. In 1813 he followed the Crown Prince (Bema- 
dotte) to Stralsund ; alterwards fought in the battles of Gross- 
beeren (a3d August, against Oudinot), Dennewitz (6th Sep- 
tember, aminst Nev), and Leipzig ; and arranged the capitula- 
tion of Lubeck with Lallemand, and the cession of Maestricht. 
After the Holstein war with Christian Ferdinand of Penmark, 
B. terminated the Norwegian campaign by the treaty of Moss. 
He was created a count, and acted as ambassador at Ixmdon for 
'nearly twenty years. He died at Stockholm, 6th October 1847. 
B. wrote on political su^ects, such os public credit, universal 
sofftage, and mso on Hindis religion and philosophy. Enselska 


produced^when tU the three primety oofanirt are mixed in tm* 
equal proportions, liUhott^ in theory equally mixed they should 
produce w white effect B., in the symboHssn of mediaeval ait, 
indicate eiril, falsehood, and error, and among modem nations 
it is regarded as appropriate for the garb of gnef end mourning. 
The principal B, pigments used 1 ^ paintera m hon-B., bone« 
B., lamp-B., and beech-'B- Brunswick-B. is need lor covering 
cast-iron work, such as grate-fronts, fenders, fte. Blacks in 
dyeing are produced from logwood, sapan wood, and madder, 
with strong iron mordants, and there are sevexml aniline blaclo. 

Black, John, an eminent journalist in the early pairt of the 
19th c., was bom in Berwickshire in 1783, his &ther bdbiga 
shepherd in the Lammermoors, near Dunse. For some ^p^he 
was employed in a writer's office, first in Dunse, and Ihenin Bdiil* 
burgh. After having devoted much time in that city to eeUdm- 
provement, and especially to the acquisition of ancient and modem 
languages, he went to Tendon about iSio, and became parlia- 
menta^ reporter on the Morning Chronicle, and subsequently 
its editor. Under him the Chronicle became a most successful 
Journal, and was celebrated for the fearlessness of the opinions 
It expressed. Ketiriog in 1S44, he lived quietly at Birling in 
Kent, and died theie, June 15, 1855. B. published a oj 
Tasso (Edinb, 2 voh 1810), and tranjated several works from 
French, Italian, and (^cmaaii ; among oihe'-*:, the lectures of the 
Schlegels on dramatic art, and on ‘ I* ) history of ancient and 
modem literature. He was a shr'v-J cultured, and kindly men, 
and was considered in his tiic^ •- ? a model newspaperi^tor. 

Black, JosepL. ...r, of the theory of ^latent heat,’ was 
the sor. o^a merchant, and was bom at Bordeaux in 

1 i-aV 1 1 «- r * * o Belfast for his education at twelve years of 
jif 't ; ^ ' er-tl tP *. » 3 »Kversity of Glasgow when eighteen,and studied 

I chvioist*7 vi .der Dr Cullen. In 175 1, he proceeded to Edinburgh 

: tr. ! -i:. his medical curriculum, and took his degree in 1754. 

( w I ' jwiiig year he enlarged the I.Atin thesis wTiich he ttiui 
v.'i J at -''casioa, tad published it as Experhnents on Magnesia, 
Qnlikiime, snd other Alkaline Substances, This paper excited 
great attention, as it explained the manner in whitm lime-water 
acted in alleviating the excruciating pains of stone and graveL 
lu 1756 B. succeeded Cullen in the chair of Anatomy and Che- 
mistry in Glasgow ; and between 1759 and 1763 he evolved 
his famous theory of ' latent heat.* In 1766 B. again succeeded 
Cullen as Professor of Chemistry in Edinburgh University. Here 
his class was always crowded ; he paid great attention to the 
perspicuity of his lectures ; but he aid nothing to widen further 
the boundaries of chemical science. B. died November 26, 1799, 
at the age of seventy-one. His lectures were published (E^nb. ’ 

2 vols. 4to) in 1803, with a biographical preface by Professor 
Robison. 


StdUsmmden (Stockh. 1833), and Grunder for Represeniattonens 
MH^iga Omhyggmd oeh Fbrefikling (Stockh. 1035), and Del 
Bnttisha RpUt t Ostmdien (Stockh. 1839), are among his chief 
works. His Antechningar ('Commentaries,* 2 vols. Stockh. 
l8xi) are particularly interesting as contributions to the history 
of the Napoleonic struggle. 


BlflOX, though popularly spoken of as a colour, is really an 
efibct pri)duced ^ the extmction of all colour ; that is, a purely 
Bk ettnkce ahsoros all. the rays of light which fall on it. B. is 
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Black, William, a modem English novelist, was born at 
Glasgow in 1841, and was educated at various private schools^ 
For several years he was exclusively a journalist, and though 
well known in his profession, could hardly be said to be even 
the shadow of a name to any considerable portion of the outside 
public. In 1868, however, appeared his novel In Silk Attire, 
which betokened the posse.ssion of exquisite talent, but did not 
forcibly arrest the attention of the pubiic. There was no mistake, 
however, about the reception of A Daughter of f/eth (1871, iith 
1875), which at once placed its author in the front rank of 
living artists ; and since then almost every book he has written, 
of which the best are The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton (187^), , 
The Princess of Thule (1S73), The Maid of KiUena (1874). 
Madcap Violet (1876), and Macleod of Dare (1878), haa 
confirmed and deepened the impression he made in 1871. 
Subtle, dc'icate, and pure in bis conception of character, 
B. is also incomparably graceful and chaste in style, eveii^- 
where showing some of the finest qualities of the ptoet and 
artist. 

Black Alder Bark, or Winter Berry, obtained from . 
Prmos verticillatus (natural order, Aqu^foliaceet), A deception 
is used in the United States as a tonic and astringent ' 

Black Art. See Magic. 

Black Aaeiae, the name apoHed to tke assize held fm the 
old town-hail of C^ford from 4tb to 6th July 1577, because at 
'its close a terrible pestilence broke out, whitm by August t2th 
had carried off 510 .persons, smoiig whom were the chtef dlgni- 
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who sat on the assise^ and moat of the juiy. The malady, 
legarded at iht time as a jndment trcmi God on the cruelty of 
the sentence passed on a booKbindef named Rowland Tenchs, 


the sentence passed on a bookbinder named Rowland Jencks, 
accused of sedition, may with more propriety be attributed to 
the filth of the adjoining gaoh 

Blackl)|md Iron'stone, an iron ore existing in large 
quantities in the S.W. of Scotland, and discovered about the 
year 1800 by the late Mr Mushet Xt is a carbonate of iron, 
mixed with clay and sand, and coloured by carbonaceous matter, 
which forms part of the fuel used in reducing^ it. It generally 
contains from ao to 30 per cent of metallic iron. Similar ore 
ha$ aiiiqe been discovered in Westphalia. 

BXatflt Beetle. Sxb Blaps and Cockiloach. 

' Blaoklberry. See Bbamble. 

Blaok^ird, or Merle ( Turdm tnerula or Merula vulgaris\ 
a well-known species of Insessorial or Perching birds, included 
in the sub-fiunily of Turdina or True Thrushes. The male bird 
is coloured a uniform d(^ black, the legs and claws being dusky 
hrowa. The bill, eyelios, and mouth are deep orangr. The 
imper plumage of the female is of a dull brown hue, the chin, 
throat, and upper part of the breast being coloured of a lighter 
l^l^wn ; whilst the belly, sides, and under tail-coverts are darker 
brown. Varieties of the common B. are occasionally met with 
of a eded or whitish colour. These birds pair early in spring, 
and frequently said to pair for life, the male and female 
beiitt seen together during winter. The nest is built amid thick 
shrura, and the em, four or five in number, are of a bluish-green 
colour, spotted wiUi reddish-brown^ or they may be destitute of 
spots euiirely. This bird feeds on insects, larvae, worms, snails, 
fruits, and seeds. It occurs over Britain and Europe, N. Africa, 
u|d the Azores. The cry is cheerful, and tliese birds appear also 
I to possess considerable Imitative powers. 

The Turdus pacilopterus of Asia is nearly relatea to the com- 
mon R The ring-ouzel ( 7 *. torquatus\ so named from the pos- 
session of a white stripe across the breast, is sometimes known 
as the ring-B. 

BlaokoBoy Qum, or the red resin of New Holland, is 
obtained from a Grass Tree (g, v .) — Xanthorrhma IlasHU. 
The yellow or Botany Bay resin is probably the product of X. 
arborea^ Both resins exude spontaneously from the trunks of 
the tsees, imd have a fragrant balsamic odour. 

Bla<dc Bully, or Bally-Tree Wood (Ackras Mpota\ a 
S. Amarican tree, belonging to the natural order Sapotacea^ the 
wood of which is greenish and very hard, and is used for ship- 
holding, &c. Jts bark is febrifugal, and its seeds diuretic and 
,,aperfdftt 

Siack'bum, a flourishing town of Lancashire, on the Dar- 
woe# a branch of the Kibble, 9 miles S. E. of Preston, and 24 
' N.N.W. of Manche^er by railway. It is one of the chief seats 
of ,liie cotton manufacture, and produces calico, muslin, &c., to 
the «annaal value of 8,000,000, having some 1 10 mills, with 
1,500,000 spindles, and employing about 36,000 persons of both 
sexes. As early al the 17th c. it was nott^ for the manufacture 
, of wluil were called B, checks and B, greys^ kinds of Unsey- 
wbolsey, and in later times it has been associated with many 
improvements in the cotton manufacture, chief of which was the 
Invention (1767) of the spinning-jenny by Haigraves, who was 
. bom in the vicinity. Of late years the town lias greatly improved, 
jnd has now manv fine buildings, the most notable being the 
pMiWi church of St Mary’s, the ConCTegational Church, the i 
Town-hall, the Exchange, and the PulHic Free Library (which 
^ contains 30,doo volumes). There are numerous charitable and 
eddcatioiml establishments, induding a free grammar scliool, 
founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1567. On the skirts of the 
, town is the Corpomtion Parkt with an area of some 50 acres. 

Besidea having excellent railway communication, B. is connected 
. with Le^ and liverpool by means of a canal. The town is 
r^eaented by two members of Parliament Pop. (1871) of | 
,^^nicipai bmrough, 7fi,339 ; of parUamentary borem^h, 82,928. 

' The d^trict in whidh B. lies, anciently Covered with a vast 1 
is now exceedingly populous, and abounds in coal and : 
ItedL See Abram’s HisL o/B. (Biackb. 1878). 

^ an Insessorial or Perching 

to, the sub-family of the Syhdska or True War- ! 
blerSi. so named from the jet-black head of the male, which I 


ds cofered by the head a tnM or 

hooded appeamsme.^^ exceed the iKwOesIn ito, and 

their headC m tnat , The back, wings, and taU ki 

both sexes Cie of an as)iy«breni^'a:0|^ I Bie. Boroat and brealt 
being gi^, and the under parts ^ 

These birds are migratory, and anivo , 
in Britain about the middle of ApiiU 
They fly northwards in summer, even . . 

to Ijipland, but appear to be jpermo* ita 

nent residents in Southern Europe. 

The B. is celebrated for its song, wmeh 

is hardly inferior to that of the night- IjU jL 

I ingale. It readily survives and sings in M 

! confinement The male assists in incu- 
bation, and may sing when sitting on 
the eggs. The nest is fixed in a low Blackcao, 

bush, the eggs being five in number, 

coloured pale greenish- while and spotted with brown. The 


coloured pale greenish- while and spotted with brown. The 
garden warbler {Curruca hortensis), tne whitethroat (C. €inerea\ 
and lesser whitethroat {C, sylviella) are included in the same 
genus with this bird. 

Black'cap Tit'mouse, a name sometimes given to the 
Marsh T. of Britain, and also to the * Chickadee ’ of tj. America. 
(See Titmouse.) 

Black Chalk, a variety of Clay- Slate (q. v.) containing caibon, 
and used for drawing and painting purposes. It is found in vari- 
ous places 5 for instance, the island of Islay, Caernarvon, Spain. 

Blaok’cock, or Black Grouse {Tetrao tdrfx), a species 
of Rasorial birds, included in 
the TetraonidcB or Crouse 

sess a plumage of fine glossy 
black, with white on the lower 
wing-coverts, the under tail- . 

coverts, and the bases of the 

The tail has a peculiar form, 
the ^r outer feathers of each 

outwards ^at their tips, so as ■ 

to give a double-hooked ap ~ 
pearance to the tail. In the Blackcock, 

females the tail is simple and 

stpight, the colour ^ the females being pale or rusty brown marked 

with brown hues, 'rhe shanks are feathered. These birds occur in 

moors, chiefly in Scotland, and 

particularly in mountainous 

districts. They are also found (•) 

on the European continent, v t't W" 

on the Alps and Apennines, * 

and in Russia and Siberia. , 

They feed on the twigs ' 

of heath, on the leaves and 

shoots of plants, and on ^ 

berries. They are gregari- 

ous; the sexes in winter, how- 

ever, keeping in separate 

flocks. They are polygamous 

in habits, and pair in spring, : 

but the males take no part in 

the incubation of the young. Black GrouM 

The young males resemble the 

females in the colour of their plumage. The eggs number Six or 
^ht, and are of yellowish white colour, spotted with browm 
and are each about two inches in length. The flesh is hi|^]dy 
esteemed, these birds being considered as t3mical British game- 
birds. Hybrids between Oiese birds and otner grouse^ or oven 
pheasants, aie said to be occasionally product^ alBiouigh the 
exact nature of these breeds has not been detennioed. The 
average weight of the male B. is 4 lbs., and that of the jbaialc 
about 2 or a) lbs. 

Black Qomioia of the Scriptures (Isa. xxvR C$- 4 i 7 ), be* 
lieved to be the seeds of Nigdla saHva^ natural order DiBimtktce% 
mr of a closely allied species, the seeds of which an used b; 
the Afghans for flavouring curries. 

BJIack Basnmar. See Canaeium. 
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the iiAme ehreh to tlfe unusually hevaie 
lideinios or Oiiental plague whf» irisited Eurm in the 14th c. 


epide^nios or Oriental plague whf» irisited Eurqpte in the 14th c, 
^foi!0 tine appeared on the coasts of the Mediterranean 
hr it Is said to have ravaged China, India, and E^pt. 
FromrConstaotinople it spread through S^them and C^tml 
EunMOeand into England in 134S. It may be observed that the 


Euiom^and into England in 1^. It may be observed that the 
battlw^bf Cressy and Neville's Cross m 1346 had relieved 
England eamausting wan. Through Sweden and Poland 
it reached Russia in 1351. In some fHacesw.^., Avignon in 
1360 (Inhere it was observed by the heroic physician De 
Chatsli^), and England in 1361 and 1369 — ^it reappeared. 
Evenjiceland was attacked, and the disappearance of the Nor- 
wegian settlements in Greenland has been attributed to this 
cause, . Scotland suffered in 1349, and according to Wyntoun 
wai-r 

* Off M ertt wyolena, 

That, It was cayd, off lyinutd mail, 

Tkt thryd^rt it dystroyid then* 

(See abo Macpherson's Notes on the passage in the CronykU^ 
B. 8. ch. xlii.) In Europe the B. D. originally appeared in 
the form of a carbuncular affection of the lungs, accompanied by 
ardent fever, which carried off the patient in periods varying from 
twelve hours to three days, the shortest period being that perhaps in 
porsetshire. Latterly, the symptoms described by the Byzantine 
writers also appeared in W. Europe ; the glandular typhus and 
putrid inflammation of the lungs showing itself in buboes on the 
arms and thighs (the gavocetolooi La Mortalega Grande in Italy), 
black spots or ^techvse all over the person, coma, and some- 
times intense thirst. It has been conjectured that the result- 
ing mortality in Europe, as a whole, amounted to 25 per cent., 
while in particular countries it is said to have variecl greatly. 
Thus in Italy it rose to 50, while in France it only reached ro per 
cent In England, Wood states {History of Oxford University ^ 1674) 
that 90 per cent perished. This is of course incredible — (see 
/also Stowe’s i'wrz/^, p. 478) — but we know that the price of 
labour rose so high that Parliament attempted to compel labour 
at certain prices (37 Edw. III. c. 3). 

The B. P. has generally been connected with the great atmo- 
spheric disturbances, variously shown in droughts, famines, Ac., 
which took their origin in the Chinese earthquakes of 1333 and 
^following years. The College of Physicians in Paris believed 
it to have arisen in the form of a mist from the Red Sea, 

■ which, again, was caused by a disorder in the heavenly bodies. 

A more general opinion of the time referred it to the con- 
. junction in the sign of Aquarius of the planets Jjpiter, Mars, 
and Saturn ; and the physician Santa Sufla of Padua endea- 
vours to distinguish between the epidemy which is due to gene- 
ral atmospheric conditions connected with astral disturbances, 
and the endemy which is due to local telluric conditions. The 
hjrpothesis of a cosmic alteration of the air is not very intelli- 
gible. On the other hand, simple contagion (although it acted 
extensively without contact) cannot account for the progress 
of the B. D. We must suppose that, from a variety of causes 
— tba previous plagues (of which at least six had appeared 
’^in tne first half of the century), the famines, &c. — a predis- 
position had been created in many places ; and we know that 
the domestic habits of the age, and the absence of public sani- 
tary regulations, indefinitely multiplied all the risks with which 
later tunes are familiar. Purgation, bleeding, and the burn- 
ing of odoriferous wood were among the chief remedies em- 
ployed by the doctors, some of whom, as Gcii tills of Foligno, 
died of the plague. Generally, however, both priests and doctors 
Hed before the B. D., only some of the charitable orders doing 
their duty. Popularly, smelling flowers was thought to be a 
' protection. The town of Reggio distinguished itself by its 
^ ^ efforts to establish a system of separating the diseased from the 
healthy ; but it was not till long after this that lazarettos were 
established in Italy. The Catholic Church is said to have 
ffdned much money and land, intrusted by desperate owners to 
Its custodv. The B. D. also revived in Hungary the Brother- 
hood of the Flagellants, or Brethren of the Cross, who had first 
appeared in Ital^ about 1260, under the name of Deuotu Men, 
women, and children, In great crowds, went rbaminc through 
-the dtief towns of Europe without any more definite object than 
tw of flogging themselves for thirty-four days, or until they 
should obtain divine grace. These brethren had masters, tides,, 
and a fund. Their pSgrimages, .prohibited by the Pope (as also 
In Gemmny and France), mdy resulted in spreading the con- 


tagion^ which ty self-mortification they hoped to escape. The 
disgra^ful yuJ^ehUuht (or slaughter of the Jews), in Switzer- 
land, Germany, and elsewhere, was also , an indirect effect of 
tlie B. D. The Jews were accused of poisoning public wells, 
but the only evidence in support of the charge was obtained by 
torture, and was therefore worthless. ta,ooo Jews were, how- 
ever, put to death in Mainz alone, (See Boccaccio, Iftcamenme; 
Heckei's Epidemics of the Middle Ages, ) 

There appeared in Ireland in 180^7 an extensive epidemic, 
distinguished from the more common form of cerebral meningitis' 
by the presence of purple blotches, or patches of effused and 
dissolved hsemaiin, ana resembling in other symptoms what 
has been described above. It was also called the B. D. (See 
Malpother’s * Malignant Purple Fever in Ireland,’ read to the 
Epidemiological Society of Ireland, July 1867.) 

Black’faced Sheep. The range over which these sheep 
extend, and upon whi^ no other sheep could thrive so well, 
is a very wide one, extending from Derbyshire on the S. through 
the counties of Cumberland, Lancashire, Westmoreland, 
Yorkshhe, to all the Scottish mountains, and they have even ' 
penetrated into Orkney and Shetland. The B. S. are veryhardyj 
and are now beginning to supplant the Cheviots on their own * 
hills. They feed on scanty fare, their wool, naturally coarse, has 
by careful selection been much fined down of late years, and the ' 
mutton of a three or four year old B. wether is unsun>assable. 
llie shearling rams bring high prices, as much as having,, 
been given for one. Their horns are beautifully curled round their 
handsome faces, and their general aspect is gay. See Shesp." 

Blaok-Fish {Centrolophus pompilus or moris), a genus of 
Teleostean fishes belonging to the family Scomberida or mackerel ; 
family, and occurring rarely on the S. coasts of Britain, but 
more commoi^ in the Mediterranean Sea, and on the \V. &asts 
of Europe. This fish may attain a length of from 20 Jo '30 
inches, and may weigh as much os 14 lbs. lire body is covered 
with small or minute scales, and one long, low dorsal fin exists. 
The body is of a black colour, the fins oeing darkest in hue. 
No Air-Bladder (q. v.) exists, and the skin is tough. The flesh 
is said to be very palatable. 

Black Flux consists of an intimate mixture of charcoal and 
carbonate of potash, obtained by calcining creant of tartar or 
bitartrate of potash in a closed crucible. When compounds of 
easily reduced metals are heated with the flux, the metial becomes ' 
separated. B. F. is, Uiereforc, a useful chemical re-agent. 

Blaok Forest (the Ger. Sehwarmgald, and the iSha Mar^ 
cidera of the Romans), so called from the sombre foliage of its 
pine-trees, a mountain-chain chiefly in Baden, l^t also in 

Wiirtemberg, which runs close to, and almost parallel with, the' 
Rhine, from $.S.W. to N.N.E., and is considered t^mknyd 
prolongation of the Jura range. The rivers rising in it aEj^ the. 
Danube, Neckar, Kinzig, Murg, Enz, &0., most of which flow 
westward into the Rhine. The Feldberg, under 5000 feet, is the 
highest summit of the chain, of which the greatest length is, about 
80 miles, and the greatest breadth about 37 miles. The core, 
consists of granite and gneiss, flanked by poiphyiy, sandstone 
occurring at the base and along the loftiest ridges. The mdst 
beautiful valley is the Murgthal Among its mineral treasures 
are silver, copper, lead, and cobalt, and the mineral waters of, 
Baden-Baden have long been celebrated. On the slopes facing, 
the Rhine vineyards and orchards are profitably cultivated ; but 
the rearing of cattle and the manufacture of fancy aicticles of 
wood, as docks, music-boxes, &c,, are the principsd indbstri^ 
The Hdlle Strasse ('Hell Pass’) and the Kniebis Strasse ate 
associatea with stirring incidents in the wars of the Frmch 
Revolution. The inhabitants are simple and quaint in their 
ways of life, but pure in morals, and very intelligent, halo oi , I 
legendary romance and picturesque superstitiem still invests the J 
region with an indescribable charm. ; 

Blaokkeatli, an extensive common in the Opnntv of Kent, I 
5 miles E.S.E. of London, formerly a noted resort of hi^way- 
men, now a favourite place for holiday parties in stfinpier. B. 
was the rendezvous of the Kentish men in Wat Tyler’a rebellion 
in 13S1, and in Jack Cade’s in X450, and has been QH scene I 
of many other interesting historical events. Mord^ Coll»e, 
founded in 1695 for the support of decided, merchants, the free 
grammar school, erected by Abraham (^Ife and the 
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vHbg* of B.| a ttation on the N. Kent Railway, and chledy 
eompoecd of handsome villas, all stand on the Common. 

B l t Mg Kall'ebore. See Helusborx. 

Black Hole, the place in which soldiers guilty of minor 
breaches of discipline are confined, and hence applied to a police 


the surrender of the place to Surajah Dowlah, Nabob of Bengal, 
2ist June there were thrust 146 persons at the point of 
tlie sword, *in one of the hottest nights of the most sultry season 
of the year.* Only twen^-three were found alive in the morn- 
ing, and of these, says Macaulay, the i^hastly forms could not 
have been recognised by their own mothers. 

Blaokla, John Stuart, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh, was bom at Glasgow in 1809. llis university 
education, which included a three years' theol<^ical course, was 
received partly at Aberdeen and partly at Edinburgh, lie 
went to Germany in 1829, and afterwards to Rome, aA during 
this visit he devoted himself to the study of Gennan and Italian 
literature, lie passed advocate at the Scottish bar in 1834, but 
soon letired from the practice of his profession, and bemme 
engrossed in literary work, especially in contributing to maga- 
sifies and reviews. In 1841, B. was appointed Professor of 
Humanity in Marischal College, Aberdeen, where he remained 
for eleven years, when he was elected to the chair of Greek in 
Edinburgh University. During his professorial career, B. has 
been instant in advocating, by pen and by tongue, the radic^ 
reform of the Scottish universities and higher -class public 
schools; and by his vigorous and effective eloquence he has 
acquired wide popularity as a public lecturer, in 1874, B. was 
made convener of the university Council Committee for pro- 
mpting the foundation of a Celtic chair in Edinburgh University, 
an4 advocated the scheme throughout the country, with such 
enthusiasm and success, that at the close of 1879 the subscriptions 
amounted to 12, 000. His works, of which the following are 
the chief, are very numerous, and evince the versatility and activity 
of his mind, as well as the range and power of his scholarship. 
Goethe’s /kw/, in English verse (1834) ; 734 ^ Lyrical Dramas 
pf Mschylm, 2 vols. in English verse (1850) ; Tke Pronunciation 
pf Creek {1852) ; Lays ami Legends of Ancient Greece (1857) ; 
jykrep Discourses on Beauty (1858) ; Lyrical Poems (i860) ; Homer 
and the IHad^ 4 vols. (the second and third containing the Iliad 
in English verse) (1866) ; Musa Burschicosa (1869) ; fVar Songs 
of ike Gerfnans (i870)r; Lays of the Highlands and Islands 
(1872); Self Culture (1873) 5 Hellenicce ; and The 
Langtusge and Idteraiure if the Scottish H^hJands (1877}. 

HLaoklnp, as the name implies, is a paste used for polidiing 
blaqk leather, especially the upper leather and the edges of the 
soles of boots and shoes. Dinercnt manufacturers put different 
substances into the paste with which they supply the market, 
but the main ingredients of the best B. are animal charcoal, 
otherwise called Bone-black {q, v.), sperm oil, raw sugar, and a 
slight infusion of sulphuric acid, which, by converting a large 
portion of the lime in the animal charcoal into sulphate of lime, 
thickens the mixture into the requisite pasty consistence. This 
compound, while it is still warm, is then dilated slightly with 
vine^r, and the B. is ready to be bottled for the market, 

Blaoklead, Flumba'go, or Qraph'ite, one of the fonns in 
which Carbon (q. v.) occurs native. B. has a metallic, lead -like 
lustre, and a gi^y feel, and is found in Cumberland and other 
parts of Britain, in Cevlon, Siberia, Bohemia, Bavaria, &c., as 
well as in many localities of the New World. It occufcs in beds 
or veins In granite, nieiss, and other rocks of early formation. 
The R of Borrowdale in Cumberland is a iine«grained variety, 
and in its purest form contains 88 per cent, of Carbon, the re- 
muning impurities being hydrated oxides td iron and manganese, 
silica, and alumina ; it is much valued for the manufacture df 
lead-pencils, B. is also employed for making crucibles, muffles 
. for counteracting friction, and for" giving a polished siuttce to 
caat*irQB. It is a good conductor of electricity. 

Blank Ziattttr, the name familiaiiy applied in this country 
to ^ forms of whaj is geqeraUy known on the Continent 

>vOi the ppthlc letter, which about the close of the lath c. began 
to attfiisede Jthe Roman letter in writings of Western | 


Eut<^ About the middle of dm I4lh c., B. was in common 
use in England in the produedon, w MB. works : and edien 
printing was invented a century later, hath die l^k Woks and 
those printed with movable typtk were nataim% in this char- 
acter, and imitated manuscript so perfectly, that it was difflcuU 
to discriminate between the printed and the written. The Mainz 
Bible, known also as the Mazarine Bible, from a copy having 
been found about the middle of the last century in the library 
of Cardinal Mazarin in Paris, is an exquisite imitation of manu- 
script Books printed before the beginning of the i6th c. are 
mostly in B, L., though Italy furnishes some exceptions,— /.g., 
the editions of Pliny’s Historia Naturalise printed at Venice 
by Spira (1469) and by Jenson (1472); but after that date the 
Roman character come into favour, and in a short period sup- 
planted the Gothic for general purposes. B.-L. books are highly 
prized by the book-hunter, from their i^e and consequent rarity. 
In Germany the Gothic diameter is still in use, but the Roman 
character is occasionally employed, especially in printing works 
in some departments of science, and its use seems likely to be- 
come more general. See Hallam's Literature of Europe^ and 
Typographical Antiquities \AydiE, 1810-19); hisj 9 ^//b- 
mania (1811), and his Biographical^ Antiquariane and Pictor- 
esque Tour in France and Germany (1821). 

Blaok List, the name familiarly given to printed lists of 
bankruptcies, bills of sale, records of protests of bills, and other 
matters affecting the credit of individuals and 6rms. These are 
now extensively circulated among commercial men, bankers, and 
shopkeepers. The 1 «^^ of publishing such information was 
at one time diluted, but it has been decided to be lawful to do 
so, the lists being merely extracts from public registers. 

Blacklook, Thomas, D.D., born at Annan in 1721, r 
preacher and poet, and in both respects somewhat of a pheno 
menon, being blind from the age of six months. His parents/ 
were poor, but con^icuous talent found him a patron, and he 
studied divinity at Edinburgh University, where he remained till 
1745. In the following year he published a volume of pieces 
in verse at Glasgow (2d ed. Edinb. 17^4). In 1764 he finally 
settled in Edinhyagh, where, on a small annuity received in lieu 
of a church ap^ifflntment, he cultivated literature till his death, 
7th Tuly 1791. The degree of D.D. was received from Marischal 
College, Aberdeen. B?s poetry is only mediocre, but he was the 
friend of Hume and Bums ; and it was his appreciative letter in 
1786 that prevented the latter from leaving the country, A col- 
lected edition of hi\<works, with a biographical sketch, was pub- 
lished by Mackenzie (Edinb. 1793). See also Dr Robert Ander- 
son’s memoir in his edition of the British Poets. 

Blaok-lCaU, an unauthorised jtax formerly levied in the High- 
lands and on the Borders by certain men who undertook to pro- 
tect those paying it against the pillage of their cattle, and sub- 
mitted to in consequence of the impotence of the law. The leviei^ 
of this tribute were sometimes themselves caterans or robbei^^ 
However, cattle-lifting, so far from being considered dishonor 
able, was regarded ratner as a mark of spirit and enterprise, and' 
the leviers of B. -M. could in many cases boast of ancient blood, 
and of distinguished and powerful kindred. The most famous spe- 
cimen of the class was Rod Roy (a. v. ). In the Border Minstrelsy, 
Jamie Telfer, who had been plundered of his cattle by the Captain 
of Bewcastle, is answered by a chief of the Elliots, to whom he 
had applied for assistance to recover them, ' Gae seek your suc- 
cour where ye paid B. -M. referring to the head of the Scotts, the 
laird of Buccleuch. The levier of B.-M., when informed of a 


rates a case of harrying at hershsp, ana the recovery of tne cattle. " 
The levying of B.-M. m the Highlands ceased after the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion of 1745, l^e law thenceforth assertn^ its 
supremacy. 

Blaok'more, 6ir Jtichard, a poet and physician, at the 
courts of William HI. and Anne, was born in Wiltshire abM 
1650. He was educated at Westminster School and Oxford, and 
took the degree of M.D, at the university of Padua. On. 
return to England he settled as a physician in London, and was 
knighted by William HI. He died 8th October 1729. B. is notori- 
ous for the manufacture of voluminous epics. His persistent dul- 
ness provoked general ridicule. ^ Dryden accused him qf writtng tO' 
the * rumbling of hts coach’s wheels ; * Pope made hiai outbriqraB 



rivftif tHe fUM in the Doodad ; and Cpwper tdd that E had 
written mofe ahaorditics.thaa any other Enelish author. His 
chief works' m Brmct Arthur^ CtioHon^ The Redeemer^ EUea^ 
Kihf Alfred^ The /Vaiure of Afan, A Sdftre upon PVU, A Tara* 
phrm on the Rook of^A^ besides a number of prose works partly 
professionaL 

Bbnck NigHUthade (SAanmm idgnm\ a plant belonging 
to the natural order Airopacta, It possesses alterative and nar- 
cotic properties. Its fruit, as well as that of S, oUraceum, are 
common potherbs in the Mauritius. 

BUusk'pobl, a town in the county of Lancaster, on the coast, 
to the N. of the estuary of the Kibble, i6 miles W. of Preston 
and 30 N. of Liverpool. It takes its name from a dark boggy 
pool near the old seat of the Tildesleys, at the S. end of the 
town. It has no trade or manufactures, but is a celebrated 
bathing-place, \\ith a piei (extended 1877), splendid sands, and pure 
bracing air. and is easily accessible by railway. There are fine 
churches, hotels, libraries, newsrooms, and a th.eatre. Pop. 
(1871) 6001, with over 100,000 visitors in the course of the year. 

Blabk Prinoe, the name by which Edward, Prince of Wales, 
eldest SOD of Edward III. (q. v.), is best known. 

Black Bod, XTaher of the, an officer of the House of 
Lords appointed by letters-patent He is a Knight of the 
Garter, and chief gentleman-usher to the soverei^. His duties 
are to summon the House of Commons to attend in the House 
of Peers, and to take into custody any peer guilty of breach of 
privilege. 

Black Bood of Scotland, was a casket-shaped cross of gold, 
of peculiar sanctity, as containing wliat was deemed a portion 
of the true cross set in an ebony figure of the Saviour. It was 
brought into Scotland about the year 1068, by Margaret, sister of 
Edgar the Atheling, who was soon after mamed to Malcolm Can- 
more. Margaret led it to her children as a sacred heirloom. It was 
reverently preserved in Edinburgh Castle alo^ with the re^lia 
and the national records, till it was carried oil by Edward I. in 
1291. Tliat monarch made use of it when he exacted oaths of 
fealty from the territorial and ecclesiastical magnates of Scot- 
land, who, however, despite the veneration in which the B. R. 
was held, hastened to break their oaths as soon as they found 
it convenient. 'Hie B. R., restored to Scotland at the peace of 
Northampton in 1328, became the prize of Sir Ralph de 
Neville, when he defeated and took captive David II. at the 
battle of Neville’s Cross, in 1346. FrolA that time till the 
Reformation it was suspended in the shrine of St Cuthbert in 
Durham Cathedral ; but its after history is unknown. See Bur- 
ton's History of Scotland^ voL ii. 

Black or Eux'ine Sea. The earliest Greek epithet for 
this sea, Axeinos^ the ' inhospitable,* suggested probably by the 
to which it was subject, and the cannibalism of the 
^ ^ans who dwelt on its snores, was changed into Euxetnos, 
\ he 'hospitable,* when its waters were opened to the commerce 
of Greece : the epithet Rara black *), ^iven to it by the Turks, 
expressed their fears of the perils of navigating it, from the inci- 
dence of sudden and heavy storms, and the scarcity of convenient 
ports. , The modem Gre^s have translated the Turkish name 
into their own language, Aiavri (anc. mauroSf ' dark’) Tkalassa, 
The E S. is a laige inland sea, separatix^ the southern pro- 
smegi of European Russia from Asia Minor, and extending 
from 40'* 45* to 46* 45' N. lat., and from 27* 30' to 41'' 50* E. 
long. Its extreme length from E. to W. is fully 700 miles, and 
its gMtest breadth 380 miles ; its coast-line exceeds 2000 miles, 

. and its area is 172,000 sq. miles. The Strait of Yenikale con- 
nects it with the Sea of Azof, and the Bosporus, the Sea of Mar- 
mora, and the Dardanelles, with the Meditermnean. The depth 
of water varies from 40 to 1070 fathoms. Like other inland 
seas, the Buxine has no tides ; but it has strong and well-defined 
currents, caused by die large influx from the rivers, each square 
mile of its surface recmvmg the drainage of 54 sq. miles of 
land. Hence the comparative freshness of its" waters, the aver- 
age spediic gravity being 1014, as compared with that of fresh 
water at looo, while that of the water of the Mediterranean is 
102S. The shores of the B. S. are very varied ; in some placet 
low and sandy, in others bold and rocky. The navigation is 
comparatively safe, riiere being few isiahds or rocks. The 
pgrbicipal danger is from driitdee for a port of the year ; but tbb 


aflects only a narrow fringe in the N., between Odessa and the 
Crimea. There are few nsheries, owing to the depth of the sea 
and the absence of shoals and sandbanks. Of the numerous 
rivers which pour their waters into this sea, the principal are the 
Danube, Dniester, Dnieper, Bug, Don (Sea of Azof), on the W. 
and N., the Kuban on the £., and the Kizil-Irmak and Sakaria 
on the S. Its principal ports are Varna (£uroc«an Turkey), 
Braila, in t^he delta of the Danube (Rumania), Odessa, Kher- 
son, Eupatoria, Sebastopol, Kertch, Azof (Russia), Batum, 
Trebizond, and Sinope (Asiatic Turkey). In ancient times its 
shores were the seats of several Greek colonies that carried on a 
great trade with the mother-country, especially in the products 
of the East ; and it continued to be the scene of commercial 
enterprise and industry till the overthrow of ^e Byzantfrie 
empire. The Turks excluded all foreign ships from 1453 
1774, when Russia acquired the right to trade in it ; a privilege 
extended to Austria in 1784, and to Fiance and Britain in 1802. 
At the close of the Crimean war in 1856, Russian prei>onderance 
in the B. S. was carefully guarded against by treaty ; but Russia 
succeeded, at a conference of the contracting powers held at London 
in 1871, in procuring the abrogation of the restricting clauses. 

Black Snake ( Coluber or Bascanion constrictor), a species of 
Colubrine snake included in the Innocuous or harmless section 
of that sub-onier, and found in N. Americ^, chiefly in the 
United States, from LouisUna to Connecticut. It attains a 
length of six feet, and is coloured a glossy black. It is highly 
active and sv/ift in all its movements, and climbs trees with 
facility. It feeds on small birds, frogs, rats, d:c., and will drink 
milk and cream. It possesses no poison apparatus, and is said 
to be readily tamed. 

Black'stone, Sir William, an eminent commentator on 
. English law, was bom in London, lotb July 1723, educated at 
I the Charterhouse and at Pembroke College, Oxford, and was 
called to the bar in 1746. In 1749 he was made recorder of 
Wallingford in Berkshire. In 1753 he gave a course of law lec- 
tures at Oxford, which led to his being appointed in 1758 to the 
Vinerian professorship in that university. The spirit of his lec- 
tures was in accordance with the Toryism then dominant in Eng- 
land, and led to B. being made a Q.C., or rather K.C. Other 
professional honours followed. Having entered the House of 
Commons (1761) as member for Pliiidon, he was made Solicitor- 
General to the Queen. In 1770 he was oflered, but refused, the 
Solicitor-Generalship of England. He was then knighted, and 
made a Justice of the Common Pleas. B. died 14th February 
1780. Though a respectable pleader and judge, he was not 
sufficiently distinguished to have been long remembered in either 
capacity. His fame rests wholly upon his Commentaries on the 
Laws of Efiftland (ist ed. 1764). It is generally conceded that 
in these he has succeeded in being eminently lucid — in extracting 
legal principles from the load of technical language under which 
they lay hidden and choked ; but his want of historical scholarship 
and his incapacity for scientific thought unfitted him for being in 
any high sense a philosophic critic of the national legislation. 

Black Varnish, That of the Burmese is obtained from 
Mclanorrhosa usitatissima, natural order Anaeardiacea, It^ U 
anthelmintic. The nuts of Semecarpus anacardium, belonging 
to the same order, is also extensively employed in the manufac- 
ture of a B. V., and is the source of the marking*nut. 

Black Wad, the native black oxide of Manganese (q.v.), so 
called by miners. 

Blaokwall, a suburb in the E. of London, on the K. sido ot 
the Thames, 4 miles E.S.E. of the City, with which it is con- 
nected by a railway raised on a viaduct above the streets. It 
conuins the K and W. India Docks, numerous shipbuilding 
yards and foundries, and is a favourite point of embarkation for 
passengers who wish to avoid the * Poor and Greenwich Reach. 

Black Warrior, also known by its Indian name, Tirsoa- 
loosa, a river formed by the confluence of the Mulberry and 
Locust, in Alabama, U.S., flows S., and enters the Tombigbee 
above Demopolis. It is navigable for steamboats for 150 imles. 
Its basin yields sevesal valuaMe mineFalt. 

Black Watch, the nmne of six companies of militia, three of 
100 men each under captains, and three of 70 men each under 
captain-lieutenants, railed chiefly among the Whig dans,' the 
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Campbdls, Fnueis, Gtants, and Munroa, about 1730^ to watcb’ 
and pf^sterve order in the Scottish Highlands. The epithet 
black was in allusion to the colour of the tartans in which the 
men were dressed, and the sidier dhu (* black soldier'} was an 
object of fear and aversion to those clans whose chiefs favoured 
the claims of the Stuarts. The companies, not being connected 
like those of a remment, were known as the Independent Com- 
panies of the B. W. In 1739, the Highlands being then sup- 
posed to have been pacified, the companies were incorporated as 
the 42d Regiment, with the Earl of Crawfurd and Lmdesay as 
colonel. A dark arbitrary or fancy tartan, the now familiar 42d, 
was adopted for the regimental kilt and trews. The B. W. is 
oue of me crack regiments of the British army, its most recent 
distinctions having been won in the Ashantee war. For an 
account of its earlier exploits, see Colonel David Stewart's 
Sketches of the Character^ Manners^ of the Highlanders of 
Scotland^ with Ddails of the Military Service of the Highland 
Jlegiments (Edinb. 182a). 

Block'water, the seventh largest river in Ireland, rises in the 
Wr of Kerry, near Killamey, traverses in an easterly direction 
the counties of Cork and Waterford, and, after a course of 100 
miles, enters the sea at Youghal harbour. It passes the towns 
Millstreet Mallow, Fermoy, Lismore, and Cappoquin, flows 
through^a well-wo^ed and beautiful region, abounds in salmon, 
and is’^navigabla to barges for about 15 miles. B. is the name 
of other four rivers in Ireland, the chief of which, rising in the 
,W. of Fermanagh, flows E. through Monaghan, and then N.E. 
tq bough Neagh, forming the boundary between Armagh and 
Tyrone. The prevalence of the name in Ireland, both in its 
English and Gaelic forms, is explained by Joyce {Irish Names 
of places f ad ser. 1875, p. 261) by the great extent of bog-land. 

iSlaok'weU, Alexander, M.D., was bom in Aberdeen 
about the beginning of the 18th c., studied physic under Boer- 
hkve at Leyden, where he graduated, and aiterwards became a 
’plater In London, but was thrown into prison for bankruptcy 
tn 1734. His release was effected by his admirable wife, who, 
having a talent for drawing, published a Herbal ^ which was pat- 
ronise by the College of Physicians. The first vol. appeared 
in r737, contained 252 plates; the second in 1739 with 248 
plates. It was then puISlished in a complete form, under the 
title, A Curious Herbalj containing 500 cuts ^ the most meful 
/Hants which an new used in the JH-actice of Physic, engraved in 
folio copper-plates, after drawings taken from the life by Elisabeth 
BlachsmL In 1740 B. remove to Sweden, where he enjoyed 
court favour till 1748, when he was accused of plotting 
against the king and government, condemned and executed, 
August 9, 1749. His works, both English and Swedish, treat 
specially of agriculture. 

Blatdc'well, Xaizabeth, M.D., the first female that ever 
obtained a doctor's diploma, and at present a practitioner in 
New York, U.S., was bom Febniai^ 3, 1821, at Bristol, where 
her father was a sugar-refiner. The family removed to the 
United States in 1832 ; and on the death of the father at Cinci- 
natti in 1838 she opened a boarding-school, which soon gained 
a wide-spread reputation. After some time; however, she re- 
solved to become a physician, and, with this end in view, passed 
through her preliminary studies at Asheville and Charleston, 
supporting herself in the meantime by teaching music. She 
then studied anatomy and midwifery privately under Professor I 
Allen and Dr Warrington of Philadelphia, having vainly 
sought admission os a student into more than a dozen medi- | 
cal schools. After strenuous efforts, she obtained admission I 
into Geneva University, New York, in 1^7, and graduated in ; 
1849. After visiting the London and Paris hospitals for a year ! 
and a half, she returned to America, and established herself in 
New York In 1851. In 1S57 she opened an hospital for women, 
over which she presides, assisted by her sister, Dr Emily B., 
who graduated in 1854. In 1859 she paid a second visit to 
Englwd, and delivered a course m medical lectures. She has 
published several professional works of considerable merit 

IjUaok'waU, Thomas, ZiL.P., brother of Alexander B. 

S * V.), was bom at Aberdeen, August 4, 1701, graduated as 
.A 4 is the university of that city, became Professor of Greek | 
in Maikdtal College in 1723, and Principal of the University 
Ut k- died at Bdinburi^ in ^bruary I757« His 

Wi^rhi fira Inqub^ into the JUifi cmd Writings of Homer 
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(1735), A jPQftoihe idipn on 

and Memoirs Of /dr Court yok. S753, i7$$p 1764* 

the last being incomplete^ . .. 1 ' . 

Blaok%oo^ one of the commerdal ndntm Ibr& liMBim rose^ 
wood {Halbcrgia lati/blia, natural order Zeguminon^ 

Black'wood, 'William, a distinguished Soqttiidi publisher, 

I was born at Edinburgh, November 20; 1776, Passing itluoiigh 
an apprenticeship to the bookselling trade, he became ^l8oy^ a 
boolueller on his own account in l^inbuxgh, add Anally, in 
1817, a publisher. In the same year he issuM the first number 
of the celebrated magazine which bears his name. Gathering 
round him some of the ablest literary men of the day, induding 
Wilson, Hogg, and Lockhart, B. mstaiUly achiev^ success. 
Till his death, September 16, 1834, B. was the leading spirit 
of the magazine, of which there was never a sole and irrespon- 
sible editor. As a political organ of the Tory party it was lozm 
a power, and at first a terror. But its forte was literature ; and 
if the * sound of revelry by night ' was in the old days too loudly 
echoed in its pages, it hu now completely died away. Yet it 
has not lost, but only changed its spirit. Under the successors 
of * Ebony,' Blackwood maintains its position in the face of nume- 
rous and formidable rivals, and is still admirable for the various 
talent it commands. 

Bladd'er, DiseaBes of. The B. is liable to a number of 
diseases, the most important of which are — i. Inflammation of 
the B. — This may be either acute or chronic, technically called 
Cystitis. The acute form may be limited to a portion of the B., or 
involve the whole organ. It may be caused by cold, by inflamma- 
tion extending from neighbouring parts, by a calculus in the B., 
by external v iolence, or by irritating injections. Symptoms — Shiver- 
ing, pain in the region of B., pain in passing water, which is passed 
frequently, and in small quantities. There is generally high fever, . 
witfi much constitutional disturbance. The treatment consists hi 
applying soothing poultices over the region of the B., especially 
poppy-heads ana linseed meal, hot hip-baths, gentle aperients, 
such as castor oil, in small doses. If there be retention of uriue, 
it must be drawn off by the surgeon. The diet should be light, 
as milk, ar** ill’oot, barley-water, and mucilaginous drinks. All 
stimulants are’ to be avoided. Opium and belladonna are to be 
freely used, especially as Suppositories (q. v.). During the whole 
time, perfect rest must be maintained. In chronic inflammation 
of B. the symptoms are not so severe. It often occurs in old 
people, and here the cause must be ascertained ; and if depend- 
ing on a stone or c^culus, it must be removed ; if due to the 
state of the urine, that must be remedied. This disease is some- 
times called catarrh of the B. Infusion of Uva-ursi (q. v.) and 
Bucku (q. v.), combined with belladonna or henbane, will often 
prove beneficial. Barley-water and linseed tea are also both 
good. When the pain is severe, opium or belladonna must bt 
given. 

2. Paralysis of B. — This is a common disease in the aged. 
It is often due to over-distension of the B., brought on by cold, 
or by being prevented from some cause from passing urine .for a 
long time. In this case the urine generally dribbles constantly, 
and it is often mistaken for incontinence of urine. Thk mistake 
has often led to most serious results The treatment consists in 
; passing the Catheter (q. v.), and withdrawing the urine. This 
I must be repeated two or three times a day. This state often 
I continues for weeks before tlie B. regains its strength. When 
I due to disease of the nervous system, it is often permanent 
P. of B. frequently follows injuries, especially of head and 
pelvis. In some cases iron, strychnine, and other tonics 
may be given, 

IrritAilUy of B. may be due to disease of kidneys, B., or 
I some other organ in that region ; to piles, to pressure pf the 
uterus, or a tumour ; to worms in the rectum (a ^camjtnon cause 
in children), or it may depend on some morbid state of the itrine. 
Symptoms--~ZoTi%\ax\ desire to micturate, and a general uneosi- 
I ness in the r^on of the B. Treatment consists in removiiig the 
cause, resti attention to diet, avoidance of all stimulants, muci- 
laginous drinks, and iron tonics where there is .debility* titoUa-t 
donna is a most valuable medicine in such csses> atid very 
specially in the irritability of B, in childreiL 

BUdd'ar, ITxi&axy, » a membranous and musqzW ,saa 
which received the urine poured into it through the Urriera 94 
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ton th6J^dik^^ retnim it until it is uzpdled fronrthe body 
iStine^h m Vtwm, (q. t*)^ It» j^tloU vnries According to its 
stsie of ^isteidbu. Dvbun quite empty it Ixes.deep in the pelvisi 
nnd When distended with unoe it res^iet above the pubWt into 
tl^ alxioniem In infiu^ it is more elongated, and extends much 
bidfhar into the abdominal cavitv* 

Simcfifitt ijf j?*^It is composed of thiOe coats— a serous, a 
ikkUMUlar, and a mucous coat The serous coat is a portion of 
the Pentoneum (q, v.)> ®®d covers only the posterior and upper 
bidtf of the Bk Ibe muscular coat lies beneath the serous coat, with distinction and success till about 170a 


the latter of whom died in 165^— bom at Amsterdam 
in the beginning of the X7th c., published his AiUis Magyius 


enterprising man, and entered mto important speculations in 
conjuncUon with foreign publishers, having an establi^liment 
even at Vienna. He died a8th December after whicli 

the business was carried on . by two of his sons, Jim and Pietm, 


and is composed of three distinct layers, and it is owing to these 
imiisfffflfty iibies that the B. owes its contractility, which enables 
it to expel its contents. The internal covering is called the 
nmeous coat. This is sometimes described as composed of two 
coats— the and mucous membrane. The so-called cel- 

lar coat is composed of a layer of areolar tissue lying between 
the muscular coat and the mucous membrane. The mucous 
'mpmbrane is * soft, smooth, and of a pale rose colour.* It is con- 
^uOtts witli the mucous membrane of the urethra and ureters. 
It it covered with an epithelium iiitermediale between the 
columnar and squamous varieties. Tlie mucous membrane over 
the greater portion of the B. is loosely attached to the cellul^ 
tissue beneath it, and in consequence, when the B. is empty, Is 
thrown into folda At one portion of the B. the lining membrane 
is closely adherent to the subjacent tissue, and is never thrown 
into folos. This is at the base of the B., is triangular in shape, 
and has been called the irijione of the B. The a]3ex of this 
triangle is in front, immediately behind the urethra, and its base 
is behind, the two angles of which correspond to the openings 
of the ureters. This portion of the B. is uncovered by peritoneum, 
is in contact with rectum in the male, and is the portion through 
which the surgeon punctures the B. when this operation is per- 
fonned from the bowel. There are three openings into the B. 
?-^the mouths of the two ureters tliroiigh which the urine flows 
into the B., and the entrance into the urethra, through which the 
urine passes out of the B. 

Bladd'er Oampion. See Silenb. 

Bladd'er Qreen. See Blackthorn. 

Bladd'erlocka, Henwara or Honeywara, a local name 
applied to AlaHa eseu/enta, a species of seaweed found abun- 
dantly on the shores of Great Britain. It is sometimes eaten. 

Bladd^'er-Nut {Staphylea), a genus of plants which, in 
combination with Euseaphis^ is by some botanists considered 
the type of the small natural order Stapky/eaeea, containing 14 
species. They are mostly shrubs. The bark of some of them 
is bitter and astringent, while others, like Staphylea, have some- 
what purgative seeds. 

Bladd'erwort ( C/tricularia), a genus of Lentibulariacee (q. v.), 
found in ditches, lakes, and marshes in all parts of the world, 
including Britain, of which three species are natives. Some of 
the leaves are transformed into utricles or bladders, which 
float the plant to the surface during the flowery season. In- 
sects are sometimes imprisoned in these utricles, and it has 
lately ton debated whether these insects do not contribute to 
the (ood of the plant. (See* Dion aa, Droseba, and Nbpen- 
tHES.) 

^ Blad'giiBbiirg, a post-town of Maryland, U.S., on the £. 
arm of the Potomac, 6 miles N.E. of Washington, and the scene 
of a victory won by the English under General Ross over an 
inferior force of Americans, August 24, 1814^ 

BlaoliOrry. See Whortlererry. 

Blaevu or Blaeuw, the patronymic of a family of Dutch 
peters and publishers, distii^ished by their learning, wd by 
elCgSnoe and general correctness of their publications. — 
Willem B., bom at Alkmaar in I 57 i« a friend and disciple 
Of T^cho Brahd, acquired a high repuUtion as an wtronomcr 
ai^ geographer, and as the constructor and publisher of a 
tevrestiialatid edestial globe of remarkable' beauty and correct- 
Hia own works are Zeapiegel (1627 and 1643) ; Onderwijs 
V(m tie ItemtUehe eu Atrdscht Grobm (1634) ; a Navm Atlas (6 
vols. 16341-62,) partly published by his sons ; and a Theatnsm 
IMkm et Mufnmeutomm (1619). After his de£.th, October 2X, 
163^1 the business, was conducts by his tons Jan and Komelis, 


BlainVille, Henri Uaxie Duorotay de, a celebrated 
French anatomist and zoologist, was bom at Arques, near Dieppe^ 
September 12, 1778, and graduated at Paris in 1808, where M 
soon attracted the notice of Cuvier, who chose him fbr bis 
assistant in the College de France and the Atlu^n^e, and in X8m 
secured for him the chair of Anatomy and Zoology. Soon after a 
quarrel broke out between the master and disciple, which found * 
melancboly expression in their scientific papers. Cuvier ignored 
B., and B. declared that Cuvier's labours were of no value. 
Nevertheless, in 1S32, he succeeded Cuvier as Professor of 
Compapitive Anatomy in the Museum of Natural History^ mid 
died May 1, 1850. B. was a devoted and enthusiastic savan* If 
he did not create a science, like Cuvier, he immensely extended 
one by his observations and experiments. His principal ivorks 
are Faune Frartfaise (1821-30) ; Afanuel de Malacologu ef. de Cm~ 
(1825-27) ; OstA}grophie {P&u 1839-49) p and 
des Sciences NcUurelles au Moyen Age (Par. 1845). 

Blair, Hugb, a Scotch theologian and rhetorician, more 
esteemed in his own than in our time, was bom at EdinbUi^ 
April 7, 1718. Educated at Edinburgh University, he was 
licensed to preach in 1741. His career was very successful, 
and he filled in succession the charges of Collessie in Fifeshire, 
Canongate Church in Edinburgh, Lady Yester's, and finally (in 
1759) the High Church in the same city. The literary style of 
his sermons was much admired, and when the chair of Rhetoric 
and Belles-Lettres was created in the University of Edinbiugh, 
he was appointed, in 1762, professor. In 1780 he received from 
George 111 . a pension of a year, retired from his professor- 
ship in 1783, and died December 27, 1799. Both his sermons 
and his lectures as Professor of Rhetoric were published, and ob- 
tained a high reputation. They were translated into almost 
every language of Europe, and everywhere held in the highest 
honour. It is almost ludicrous to .see a great original genius 
like Jean Paul quote B. as an authority. Yet they are still plea- 
sant reading, — the former as moral essays, the latter for their 
clear, if thin, style. 

Blair, Robert, a Scotch poet and divine, the son of the 
Rev. David B., was bom at Edinburgh in 1699. He wa* 
educated for the Chuich, and fiom 1731 tiu his death, Febn]ftnr4, 
1746, was minister of the parish of Athelstaneford. B. is tot 
known by his gloomy but powerful poem of the Crave, which was 
illustrated by the mfted and eccentric artist William Blake. 
Although he looked upon life from the serious point of view, 
he was a man of many accomplishments and a keen botanist. 
His fourth son, Robert B. of Avontoun, became Lord President 
of the Court of Session. 

Blair, Robert, a noted Presbyterian divine, was the son of 
John D. of Windyedge in Ayrshire, and was bom at Irvine 
In 1593. He studied at Glasgow, was tonsed to preach in 
1616, and, after several vicissitudes, was settled at St Andrews. 
In 1640 he accompanied the Scottish army to England, was 
conspicuous in the prosecution of the adlierents of Montrose 
after Philiphaugh, was appointed one of the divines who were 
sent (1645) to Newcastle to reason King Charles Out of Episco- 
pacy, and in 1648 was employed by the Church to treat with 
Cromwell for uniformity of religion throughout the island. At 
the Restoration he was deprived of his parish, and forbidden 
to preach. B. died at Meikle Couston, near Aberdour, 27th 
August 1666. lie was a man of considerable force, but altogether 
too narrow to be remembered with much pleasure. Robert Br 
(q. v.), the author of (he GravSt was his grandson, and Hugh B. 
(q. V.) was a great-grandson. 

Blair-A'tbd (the * battle-field’ of Athql), a small village in 
Perthshire, Scotland, at the confluence of the Till and Garry, 
30 miles N.N.W* of Perth* near whidi is Blair Castle, the seat 
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of the Duke of AthoL Tlie largest and oldest larch^tmt ia 
Scotland are to be found here. 

Blair^Oow'rio (the 'battle-field * of Cowrie), a small town 
in Perthshire, on the £rich^ l6 miles N«N.£, of Perth, isdth 
some industry in flax-spinning and wearing It lies picture 
esquely at the £. base of a range of hill^ and is connected with 
Cupar- Angus by a l)ranch railway. Near it fine white marble is 
quarried. Pop. (1871) 4^32. 

Blake, Bobert, a great English admiral, was bom at 
Bridgewater, Somersetshire, in August 1598, and was educated 
at W^dham College, Oxford. In the struggle with Charles I., he 
heartily threw in nis lot with the Puritan and Republican party, 
and earned such distinction by his heroic defence of Taunton in 
1644 that he was appointed to the command of the fleet which the 
energy of Parliament and the policy of Sir Harry Vane, who 
wished to create in the navy a force that might neutralise the 
army, then beginning to be troublesome to the Parliament, had 
called into existence. B. found the sea to be the proper ele- 
ment for hir genius as Well as patriotism. He destroyed the 
fleet of Prince Rupert in the harbour of Malaga, after having pur- 
sued it from Kinsale in Ireland. In 1652 and 1653, by acteries of 
brilliant and desperate engagements, in only one of which he 
was beaten (from being outnumbered), he established the naval 
supremacy of England— destroying that of Holland, and defeat- 
ing her chief adnurals, De Ruyter and Van Tromp. In 1654 he 
was sent to the Mediterranean. He destroyed the capital of I'unis, 
l)eat a Turkish fleet, and set free the English detained as slaves at 
Algiers. In 1657 he gained a great victory over tlic ^'taniards, 
forcing his way into Uie harbour of Santa Cruz, in Tenerifle, 
burning the galleons there, and working his fleet out with only 
the loss of one ship and 200 men, in the face of a heavy gale. 
His health had, however, given way, and he died, August 27 of 
the same year, while the fleet were entering Plymouth Sound. 
CromweU honoured his remains with a public funeral in Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel ; but after the restoration of Charles II., 
they were thrown into a pit in St Margaret’s Churchyard. B. 
was a man of the highest character, honesty, and piety, as well 
as patriotism, and he raised British seamanship to a reputation 
which has never left it. See Hepworth Dixon (assisted by 
t.ord Dundonaid), Robert J?., Admiral and General at Sea^ 
bated on Family and State Papers (Lend. 1852). 

Blake, William, a great erratic genius and mystic, the 
author of a number of exquisite lyrics, and of many designs, 
chiefly allegorical or symbolical, betraying a lofty but peculiar 
imagination, was born in London, November 28, 1757, and was 
apprenticed in 1777 to an engraver. In 1783 he publislied his 
Poetieal Sketches^ but which were written previously to and 
during the year 1777. In 1789 appeared his Songs of Innocence 
and if Experience^ accompanied by sixty-five plates, both designs 
engraved and poems band -printed upon copper by a secret 
process (revealed to B., according to his own account, by the 
spirit of Ms brother), and the specialty of which was. that when the 
uncovered parts were eaten away by acid, tlie design remained 
as in stereotype. Others of his works are the Gales of Para* 
di^ (l6 plates); Uriten (27 plates, 1794); Jerusalem (100 
plates). He also illustrated the Night Thoughts and Blair’s 
Grave; and his Illustrations to the Book of Job are among his 
best efiforts. B. died August 12, 1828. He was the admired 
friend of Flaxman the sailptor ; Mrs Jamieson writes of his con- 
ception of angels Is in the highest degree pure ; Charles Lamb 
speaks of his work as executed ' with wonderful power and 
spirit/ and of B. himself as *one of the most extraordinary per- 
sons of the age;* and A. C Swinburne says of him, that he 
was 'the single Englishman of supreme and simple poetic 
genius bom before me closing years of the 18th c. ; the' one 
man of that date fit on all accounts to rank with the old great 
names.* See lAfe of William B. by Alexander Gilchrist (Lond. 
1863) ; and Wmam i?., Critical Essay, by Algernon Charles 
Swinburne (I^nd. 1868). 

Blaixo, Jean Joaopk Louis, a notable French politician 
and socialistic philosopher, of Corsican extraction, was bom 
at ;J^mdrid, October 28, 1813. Alter being an attoro^'s derk 
ashd a tutor, he established himself in Paris as a^mter on 



sodalktie worlq Oego^UtoHom Tkmd&t In , which ha tdvo* 
cat^ the abscnptipn.Qf the Indhidn4l In a mjit 'aolidari^.* 
This book gained B a high ia Pgrif.. a^ariauy 

among the working-daises, by Iha^Jrilliancy ,af the style, 
and the thoroughness and simplicity of the schemes |ftopoied. 
By his poUtical writings, and parricularly Ids AfiSrgssW de Bite 
Am, 1830-40^ he did much to hasten the Idl Of Lenls FMltppe 
in 1848, and after the February revolution became a memimr 
of the Provisional Government SnbsOquently, getting mixed 
up with attempts to forcibly carry aodalism into practice, B. fell 
under the suspicions of his colleagues, and, had ho not emped 
to London after the June insurrection, would probablylkave 
been thrown into prison. He lived in I^ndon, writing on poU* 
tics and history, and with equal ease, wparently, in' French and 
English, till the fall of the Second Empire. He returned to 
France in 1870, and has since been gradually regaining a political 
position; but ia apparently as eager as ever to reconstruct society. 
His chief work is his Nistoite de la Revolution Franfaise (lit vol. 
Par. 1847), which is still unfinished. His historical knowledge 
is great, and he is a dignified and eloquent writer ; but though 
his enthusiasm and earnestness are beyond suspicion, and his 
intellect is singularly clear and logical, he has not impressed his 
contemporaries with a belief in his wisdom or insight. B.*s 
latest work is Dtx A ns de VHistoire tPAngleterre (Par, 1879). 

Blanc, Le, a town in the department of Indre, France^ on 
the Creuse, 55 miles S.S.W. of Tours, formerly fortified; with 
some trade in wine, lace, iron, timber, and hardware. It has 
several old castles, and a Roman church of St Genitour. Pop. 
(1874) 4332* 

Blano, Mont. See Mont Blanc. 

Blanc-Mange* (hlane, * white,' and manger, 'to eat ’), a white 
jelly, made principally of milk and isinglass. The following is a 
very simple recipe for making B., but it is only one of many : — 
Dissolve half an ounce of isinglass in three gills of milk ; add 
four well-beaten eggs, and the peel of two lemons rubbed in a 
few lumps of sugar ; sweeten it to taste, and stir it over a slow 
fire until it is on the point of boiling; add a little brandy, if 
liked, and pour the whole into a mould. 

Blanch'ingr* or Btiola'tion, a process, natural or artificial, 
by whic! tssves and succulent stems of plants are in growing 
kept pale and watery by exclusion of light from their growing 
su^aces. The natural process is seen in cabbages, and other 
* heart ’-fonning vegetables, where the inner leaves are tender 
and white. B. is produced artificially by earthing up around 
glowing shoots, by <*‘ying leaves together, or by covering ovci 
with an inverted flower-pot, or a special B.-pot, The plants 
chiefly blanched for table use are celery, seakale, and asparagus ; 
but rhubarb, chardoon, endive, and various salad plants are also 
artificially blanched. R prevents the elaboration of chlorophyle, 
and the secretion of acrid juices, besides preventing the formation 
of hard, indigestible, woody fibre within the parts o;ferated upon. 

Blanche -Lyon, a pursuivant -at- arms in England. See 
Pursuivant. 

Blano'o, Gape {i.e., 'white cape’), the name of various pro* 
montories, the chief of which are in Africa, America, Spain, 
Greece, and the Philippines. There are two in Africa, one in 
Tunis, which is the most northerly point of the continent, and 
the other on the W. coast, forming the Great Bay, a lai^ natural 
harbour, about 39omile5 N. of Cape Verde. Ca^ B. m Pent is 
the most westerly headland in S. America. 

Bland'ford- Forum, or Market -Blandford, a town of 
Dorsetshire, on the Stour, 16 miles N.E. of Dorchester, and X03 
S.W. 0^ London by rail, with horse, cattle, and cheese marketa 
It is a very old place, and was a market-town In the t3tb c. 
It was partly destroyed by fire six times (iS79“i73i)» on ^ 
last occasion was rebuilt with the aid of public subs^pdon. At 
one time B. produced the finest point-lace in Englana, and also 
large quantities of shirt-buttons, before pearl was usra in the 
manufacture; Pop. (1871) 401 1. Creech, the translator Of Luere* 
tius, and Ardibishop Wake, are among its more distinguiriied 
natives. 

Blaadra'te, Oior^o, an Italian physidanu was from lS44^.t 
in the service of IsabelU, mother of Johann Sigismund IL (£a« 
polya), King of Transylvania. Persecution on account of his. Ariii!i 
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gpiliioiii Pav|a, Geneva, and Poland, bacik to 

ha^became court^hvsiciafi, and, in 1564, 
Piged[aei|t of the Sjmod Enyed. With the help of Fmncis 
MVidi^ a Uidtarran preacher, and oHhe Kinc» B. secured tolera- 
tkm, and sodh after a wide diffusion, for tlmtaiian principles in 
l^ntwlvania* On the accession of Christoph Bathori (I57i)> 
a Oa&olic, B., haying Quarrelled with David (then superin- 
teMent of the church at lUausenburg) about the duty of prayer 
to Christ, after a public discussion at which Faustus Socinus 
as&ted, procured tne disgrace of David, and the punishment of 
aB who denied this duty. B. died at C^ula Fejervar, in 1588. 
In Poland (which B. revisited under Stepan Bathori) he had 
from 1558-63 been attacked by the letters of Calvin, and exposed 
to the suspicions of the orthodox party (See Wallace*8 Anti- 
trin. Biography^ ii. p. 140 ; Bayle's DuHmary ; Langre’s His* 
t 0 ry of JRtformid Church in Hungary and Transylvania ^ 172S, 
p. 116). 

jUane, Sir Gilbert, an eminent physician, bom in Ayrshire, 
August 29, 1749, and educated at Ediributgh. In 1 780 he accom- 
panied Lord Rodney as his private physician when he took the 
^command of the W. Indian fleet ; was appointed physician to St 
Thomas’s Hospital, London, in 17S5, and ten years later head 
of the Naw Medical Board. In 1812 he received a baronetcy, 
and was physician successively to the Prince Regent and to 
William IV. B. died June 27, 1834. His principal service 
to the navy was the introduction of the use of lime-juice, which 
has nearly extirpated scurvy from the fleet. Among many valu- 
able professional works, his Warning and Admonition to the 
British Public on the Inti eduction if the Cholera of India 
(Lond. 1832) may be mentioned as having been opportune and 
salutary. 

Blan'es, a Spanish town in the Mediterranean province of 
Gerona, 21 miles S. of the town of Gerona, and 32 miles N.K. 
of Barcelona, with which it is connected by railway. Pop, 5000. 

Blank Bonds were, in the practice of Scotch law, bonds in 
which the name of the creditor was left blank. They passed 
like bills by mere delivery; the bearer being at any time at 
liberty to fill up his name and to take action for payment. 
Being found to facilitate fraud, B. B. were in 1696 maefe null by 
Act of Parliament. 

Blank Cartridges. See Cartridhes. 

Blank'enburg, a walled town in the Ducl.y of Brunswick, 
on the northern slope of the Hartz mountains, 38 miles S.S.E, 
of the capital, is the chief town of a cirefe of the same name. 
It has a pop. (1871) of 3853, chiefly engaged in mining. Over- 
looking the town, on the Teufelsmauer, is a palace belonging to 
the Duke of Brunswick, and at a short distance are the remains 
of a castle hewn out of the rock by Henry the Fowler in 
919. Ine district is noted for its fine fniits. 

Blank'enaae, a beautiful village on the right bonk of the 
Elbe, about 4 miles from Altona by rail, is a favourite residence 
of the Hamburg merchants. It nestles picturesquely among the 
knoUs and gardens on the sleep bank of the river, which is here 
folly a mile wide, while from Sandhill [Blafthe nase, ‘ bare nose ’) 
n ^lendid view can be got stretching away to the sea. B. is the 
headc quarters of the North Sea fishermen and tlie Elbe pilots, and 
has, futhough without a harbour, some 300 craft. Pop. (1871) 
33 * 1 - 

Blank Verse, strictly defined, is verse without rhyme, and 
irrespective of the length of the line. In this sense it is appli- 
cable to the Greek and Roman epics, which arc in hexameter ; 
to Italian dramatic verse, which consists of eleven syllables ; to 
German and English non-rhyming epic and narrative verse, in 
which the line may be of any length, from that of Jliawatka, 
which contains six, to that of Evangeline, which contains sixteen 
syllables. The term, however, is usually applied in England 
to the non-rhyming heroic, or decasyllabic lin j, first made use 
of the ^ Earl of Surrey in his translation of the jEneid, 

published in 1557, and immediately afterwards* adopted by our 
oatly dramatisu as the most suitable from its elasticity and its 
freedom from csesural fetters for dramatic purposes. Several of 
the early poets and dramatists— notably Shakespeare, Massingeit 
and Fletcher— frequently add an additional syllab'e, making the 
number eleven ; but this, according to modern canons at feasts 
must be reckoned a liberty, Milton, by his Paradise Lost, has 
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eonstitjuted B. V. the measure for English epic, and though in 
the Queen Anne era the rhyming decasyllamc verse came into 
vogue, and was demonstraM by Pone to be admirably adapted 
for didactic verse and for the poetical essay, yet the adaptability 
of B. V. for narrative and dramatic j>mjposes has never been 
impugned. For a fine analysis of the B. V. of pur greatest dra- 
matists, see Scott’s * Letter’ to Lockhart on the anthoiehip of 
tlie 7wo Noble Kinsmeti. 

Blan^qiii, Jerome Adolphe, an eminent French economist, 
was bom at Nice, 2 1st November 1798. Coming to Paris, he 
made the friendship of J. B. Say, who procured Tor him some 
public teaching on subjects connected with polilical economy, 
notably at the Atlienee in 1825, where he delivered a course of 
lectures on VHistoire de la Cwilisotion industrielle dts NoEom 
Europiennes. In 1830 he became director of the Bcole speciaU 
du Commerce, and in 1833 succeeded Say at the Conservatoire dot 
Arts et Mkiers as Professor of Industrial Economy. From 1846 
to 1848 he was a useful deputy, doing much commission workb 
His special reports on Corsica (1S3S), Algiers (1840), and the 
London Exliibition of 1851, furnished to the Academy of Moral 
and Political Science, are valuable. Besides a journal of trav^ 
in England and Scotland in 1824, B. wrote tw^o important w<>xks 
in political economy, iu which he supi>orted free trade, and 
adopted a position between the 'Utemias of Soci|dismand the 
rigour of Malthus.’ These are his Prkis EUmenteSre dl Ecommit 
Politique {Pnr. 1827), with a biography of economists; and his 
Histoire de P Economic Politique en Europe ^Ih eel. Par. x86o), 
with a hio^phy of the science. B. says in the latter work, * It 
is not sufficient for political economy that wealth has been pro- 
duced, she must see it equitably distributed.’ Hence he care- 
fully analyses the historical phenomena of slavery and pauperism. 
B. died at Paris, 2Slh January 1854.— Louis Auguste B., 
brother of the preceding, was bom at Nice in 1805, and at an 
early period involved himself in secret associations for the over- 
throw of the existing forms of society. Captured in the armed 
outbreak of 12th May 1839, he was condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, but was released at the revolution of February 
1848, and instantly set to work to reorganise — that is to say, 
to disorganise — society. lie founded the Central Union Repub- 
lican Club, had a chief hand in the inflammatory ' manifestoes* 
of the 17th March, i6tli April, and 15th May, and was in con- 
sequence again imprisoned for ten years at Bclleisle (q. v,). 
In 1861, on account of tresh plots, he was once more sentenced 
to an additional four years’ imprisonment. After the over- 
throw of the Napoleonic dynasty in September 1870, the grey- 
haired ‘Irreconcilable,’ most of whose life had 1 ecu spent in 
chains, reappeared in Paris, as eager as ever for a social r^ubli)9i 
In 1872 he was again sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. 

Blapa, a genus of Coleoptera or beetles, represented by such 
species as the B, mortisaga or churchyard beetle, by the B. 
sulcata, &c. These forms belong to the Heleromerous group of 
the order, the members of which possess four joints in the tarsi 
of the hinder pair of feet, an^l five joints in the tarsi of the other 
legs. No distinct neck exists in this genus. The colour is 
black, the elytra or wing-cases, representing Uie first pair of 
wings, being joined together. These becUos are nocturnal in 
hi’bits, and of slow movements. Tiiey feed on decaying vege- 
table matter, and some species possess the power of secreting ^4 
brownish liquid of irritating odour and properties. B^ sulcata 
is said to be eaten in Egypt, under the idea tliat it gives to the 
female figure a fatness and redundancy. 

Bla'aius, St, the martyr, was Bishop of Sebaste in Cappa- 
vlocia, when Licinius, the rival of Constantine the Great, bi^an 
a persecution of the Christians. He thereupon left the town^ 
and hid himself among the rocks; but was discovered, and 
brought back to Sc]»astc, where he suffered a cniel miutyrdom 
in A.P. 316. Because a wool-comb was one of the instruments 
by which St B. was tortured, the woolcombers cjUdm him as 
their patron ; and at Bradford, in Yorkshire, a procession is held 
on St B.’s (lay, the 3d of February, every seven years. In the 
Greek calendar, however, St B.’s festivm is celebrated on^jlhe 
nth of that month. He is invoked for sore throats, because be 
is said to liave saved the only son of^ widow from l»ing choked 
by a fish-bone. 

Blas'phemy. It has been held in England that this crime 
is not committed by an attack, however violent, on any religion 
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except tlie Christian religion, nor on any form of the Chrisdaa 
religion except that established by law. If, however, there be 
an attack on a dogma or principle of any form of Christiai^, 
which that form hmds in common with the established religion, 
then the olme of B. is committed. The reason being simply 
that the form established is established ,by law, and so endued 
to its protection. It may, however, be questioned whether any 
espresraon of theological pinion, if in temperate language, how- 
ever heterodox, would now be considered cnminal. The decision 
above referred to— that of Baron Alderson, in the case of Gather- 
cole, tried at York in 183ft— so * sound legal prin- 

ciple, that that which the law establishes, the law must, protect 
from contemjpt ; but it is not contempt to discuss with perfect 
freedom, if m temperate language, tne merit or truth of any 
principle or institution which the law has established. To lay 
down that there are certain subjects which no one shall publicly 
discuss, except with a foregone conclusion, may be held as a 
violation of the principle of personal liberty. On the other hand, 
it is p^ectly right that that which the great majority of a people 
of a country hold sacred should be protected from ridicule or 
from being made the subject of virulent or contemptuouSSittack; 
just as any one is entitled freely to discuss the wisdom of a law, 
while no one is allowed by word or act to treat that law with 
contempt. In Scotland, in 1843, trial for B., in which the 
prisoner was found guilty, it was laid down by lx>rd Justice- 
Clerk Hope, that those who publish opinions * contraiy to the 
known principles of Christianity * may be lawfully proceeded 
against tor so doing before the civil magistrate. In tne cose in 
question, however, the publication by which the offence was con- 
stituted seems to have oeen violent and virulent in its tone: and 


i violent and virulent in its tone; and 


probably no temperate discussion, whether written or spoken, 
however untrammelled, would now be regarded by a civil court as 
injurious to * the known principles of Christianity.* 

Blast, Hot. In 1828, Mr James Beaumont Neilson, then 
manner of the Glasgow Gasworks, discovered that great 
benefit would arise from heating tlie air used to support the 
combustion in Blast Furnaces (q. v.), and he took out a patent 
for his discovery. The ironmasters ridiculed it at first, then 
adopted it everywhere, and then in some cases made a discredit- 
able attempt to evade payment of any royalty to the inventor. 
The action against Messrs Baird of Gartsherrie, in 1843, has 
become almost historical. That firm admitted to have made a 
profit of if 260, 000 in ten years on H.-B. iron, but refused to 
pay his royalties to tlie man through whose invention they had 
been able to make this money. Alter a ten days* trial, in which | 
the defendants’ conduct was severely censured by the judge, the j 
validity of Mr Neilson's patent was fully established. As an 
Instance of the value of the H. B., it may be noted that by its 
use the Clyde Ironworks, which in 1829 were using 8 tons 
X cwt. of coal made in coke for the manufacture of i ton of iron, 
were enabled in 1831 to double their turn-out, and use only 2 
tons 5 cwt. of coal in its raw state per ton of iron. The tempera- 
ture of the blast is from 500**' to Fahr., or even more, and 
its pressure about 3 or 4 lbs. per sq. in. 

Blast Fumaco, a furnace to wliich the air for supporting 
combustion is introduced under pressure— generally used for the 
reduction of metallic ores. The most important blast furnaces 
in this country are those ‘Used for the reduction of iron from 
its ores and the manufacture of * pig-iron.' These are generally 
in external appearance immense cylinders of brickwork, 50 to 
100 ft high, bound with iron. Internally the smallest and low- 
est part is a cylindrical chamber called the hearth, and above 
this the furnace expands rapidly in the boshes, where its shape is 
that of an inverted cone. The part of the furnace above the 
boshes is called tlie shaft, and is commonly cylindrical, or taper- 
ing i^lightly inwards towards the top. In some modem furnaces 
the alteration of shape which distin^isbes the parts just named 
is almost obliterated, the one running fairly into the other. The 
top or mouth of the furnace should be closed with a cast-iron 
hm, so as to prevent the free escape of the gases of combustion. 
The furnace is fed with fuel and ore at the top (the bell being 
lo^^^ered at intervals for that purpose), and tlie Blast (jj v.J, which 
i4 supplied by a blowing-engine, is injected througn a number 
M siossles, called twyers {tuyeres), in the sides of the hearth, 
inf vedqction of the oxe takes place as it makes its way down 
Ihe shaft and boshes, and the liquid Iron accumulates in the 
A tap-hole in the latter is opened as often as may be 
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necessary (say once in twelve hours), and the metal allowed to nm 
out and fill a number of channels pre^red for it in the sand of 
the p^-bed. When anything like economical worki^is desired, 
Ihe gaseous products of combustion are cOrrM m into flues 
through openings near the top of the B. F. below the beU, and 
are u^ to heat the blast on its way from the btovdng-engines to 
the furnace. 'The iron produced by the B. F. is crude pig-ixon, 
often containing sulphur, phosphorus, and other detiimentel 
impurities. ^ 

Blast'ing, the operation of breaking up stone or rock in 
situ by the use of an explosive agent It xn^ be divided into 
three stages— boring the holes, loading, and firing. The holes 
in small-shot B. are commonly from to 3 inches in dia- 
meter, and from 3 to 12 feet deep, according to circumstances. 
Haiid-horing is done with a steel-pointed tool called a •jumper,* 
cither by striking it with hammers, or by weighting it, and allow- 
ing it to fall from a little height. When the nole has been bored 
to a sufficient depth, the fragments of rock not previously taken 
out are removed, and the powder is introduced. A fuse (com- 
monly Bickford’s) is then placed in the hole, one end in contact 
with the charge, the other projecting at the mouth of the open- 
ing, wadding of turf or hay is pushed down upon the charge, 
and the hole iamped-^ihsLi is, filled up with fragments of stone 
or brick or clay, rammed down so as to present as great resist- 
ance to the charge as possible. The charge is fired by igniting 
the free end of the fuse. 

For carrying on large B.-work, ‘mines,* or shafts of con- 
siderable diameter, take the place of the holes above described. 
The shafts are large enough for men to work in, and have in 
some cases been made as much as So feet long. The charge has 
sometimes been as much as 3000 to 4000 lbs. of B. -powder. 
The mines are exploded by electricity instead of fuses. As much 
as 10, coo or 12,000 tons of stone were several times thrown 
down by the explosion of a single mine during the quarrying 
operations for the stone of the Holyhead Breakwater. For many 
years gunpowder was the only explosive agent used in B. opera- 
tions, but lately various other explosives— as Dynamite (q. v.). 
Gun-cotton (q. v.), lithofracteur, See,, have been also employed 
to some extent. See also Boring and Tunnel. 

Blaato^'^a, .'ll! order of extinct Echimdermata, the fossil 
remains 01 which are exclusively confined to rocks of the oldest 
or palaeozoic period of geology, Tliey are most commonly found 
in tlic Carboniferous rocks, and the typical genus is Pentremites, 
P, pyriformis and P, couoidfus are familiar species. The body 
was fixed to the sea-ued by a short, sleiuler, and jointed stalk or 
column, and was of oval or globular sha]>e. It was composed 
of limy plates, united together, and arranged in five ambulacral 
and five inter-amhulacral areas. No distinct arms, as seen in 
the Crinoids, appear to have been developed in the Blastoidea, 

Blatt'a. Sec Cockroach. 

Blaye, a fortified town of France, in the department of 
Gironde, on the right bank of the estuary of the Gironde, with 
an export trade in corn, wine, brandy, fruits, soap, and oil, 
and some manufactories of linens, woollens, glass, and earthen- 
ware. In nddition to its fortifications, it is overlooked by a 
castle on a rocky eminence, and its approaches are defended by 
three forts. Fop. (1872) 4478, including the garrison. B. is 
the PUwia of the Romans. In the 4th c. it was won over to 
Christianity by the preaching of St Romanus, in whose chur^ 
are said to repose the ashes of the first Merovingian Duke, 
Cliaribcrt, brother of Dagobert, and of Roland, the nephew of 
Charlemagne. Its medieeval history was much chequered, but 
not significant. 

Bla'son, Bla'zoningr* Bla'zonry, is the art of describing 
armorial charges in correct heraldic language, and of represent- 
ing them accurately in form, position, arrangement, and colour* 
ing. The German word blasen, ‘to blow a blast on a horiK’ is 
the origin of these terms ; and its meaning refers to the fact, 
that when a kuight entered the lists at a tournament, his pre- 
sence was announced by sound of horn, after which the oflfoial 
heralds declared his armorial insignia* 

Bleach'ing, the art of rendering animal and vegetable pro- 
ducts white in colour by atmospheric agencies or the employ- 
ment of chemical substances; an impe^nt operation in the 
process of manufacturing textile fabrics used in clothings wbica 
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of tho lubject will <^ly be treated of in this article^ leav- 
ing the B« of paper^ straw, wax, &c., to be dealt with Hinder 
their reip^ve heads. Cotton, (lax, wool, and silk all possess 
a certain amount of colouring matter, and in the operations 
spinning and Weaving these fibres gather certain impurities. B. 
is resorted to to cleanse and whiten the woven fabrics, as well as | 
to prepare them fi>r the reception of dyes and ornamental de- 
signs. One hundred years ago cotton and linen were bleached 
by exposing the fabrics to the combined action of light, air, and 
moisture ; this method, however, was a very tedious one, and 
the fbrtunate discovery of the effective and rapid B. properties 
of chlorine speedily effected a revolution in the art of B. In 
the mid^e of last century the Dutch were esteemed the best 
bleachers in Europe, and it was the usual practice to send linen 
of Scotch manufacture to be bleached in Ilolland. Soon there- 
after, through the instrumentality of the Board of Manufactures, 
blMchfields were established in Scotland. The operations were 
based on the Dutch method, and consisted of steeping the cloth 
in alkaline leys and washing with soap, called * bucking ; ' then 
immersing the cloth in butter-milk, called * souring ; * and after- 
wards exposing it to the action of sunlight and frequent water- 


occupied. Dr Home of Edinburgh effected the first improve- 
ment by employing, in the * souring * process, water acidulated 
with sulphuric acid, with considerate saving of time. In 1785 
Berthoilet, a Trench chemist, demonstrated that Chlorine (q. v.) 
was eminently suited for B., and this led to its adoption in the 
form of an aqueous solution, a change which shortened the pro- 
cess of B. cottons to almost as many days as months were for- 
merly occupied. One objection to the employment of the 
chlorine solution lay in the difficulty of regulating its prosier 
strength, for when too strong the filires of the cloth were per- 
manently injured. In 1799, however, this objection was re- 
moved by the discovery, by Mr Tennant of Glasgow, that dry 
slaked lime was an excellent absorbent of chlorine gas; and 
since that time the compound so produced, properly called 
Chloride of lime or B.^powder (q. v.), has been in universal use 
for B. vegetable fibres. Animal fibres, as wool and silk, are | 
bleached with sulphurous acid. Subsequent improvements con- I 
sisted in the introduction of machinery where ])racticable for ! 
facilitating operations. B. is now carried on as a rapid and 
continuous process, a great number of pieces of calico being 
sewed end to end, and carried by machinery from one stage to 
the next. A preliminary process is singeing, by passing the grey 
cloth over rea-hot plates or through a gas^flame, to remove the 
downy nap from the surface. The general seouence of opera- 
tions then are — 1st, liming^ passing the cloth through a super- ! 
saturated solution of lime ; ad, boiling, or hawking, in large 
close kiers for several hours. The boiling with lime forms a cal- 
careous soap with the grease in the cloth, which is, washed 
out to remove the weaver’s dressing, &c. The cloth is, 4th, 
soured v/iih hydrochloric acid solution, which removes the remain- 
ing lime and calcareous soap, after which it is, 5ih, again washed. 
It is next, 6th, again hailed in kiers with rosin and soda-lye; 
and, 7th, again washed. The calico is now n:ady for the, oth, 
chemic or B. liquor, a weak solution of chloride of lime, 9th, 
soured with very dilute sulphuric acid, and, loth, thoroughly 
washed, after which it is ready for drying. If intended for 
printing, this finishes the processes through which the cloth 
passes ; if for white bleach only, the cloth passes through several 
important finisliing operations (sec Calendering). The B. 
action of chlorine depends upon its power of decomposing water, 
combining with the hydrogen and liberating oxygen. 

When the oxygen is liberated it is nascent, or in the state^ of 
single atoms, and immediately attacks the vegetable colouring 
matter to form compounds destitute of colour. Free oxygen 
does not possess this property to any great extent, because it con- 
sists of a molecule or a group of atoms with less active proper- 
ties than the element in Uie nascent state. On the other h^d, 
the element in a condensed form, called Ozone (q. v.) (three vol- 
umes of oxygen forming two volumes of ozone), is more active than 
free oxygen, and as ozone is always present ixi the atmosphere, 
it is probable that the B. action which follow!^ the exposure of 
doth to the air is due to its activity. 

Linen contains more colouring matter than cotton, and whereas 
cotton only loses about ^ of its weight in B., linen loses 
about Linen is occasionally subjected to the operation just 


described, but with more <iiMo solutioDS and repetitions of the 
processes, as the colouring inmurities have a firmer hold of the 
fibres. For some varieties of^nefi, the opmatiem of * crofting* 
is combined with the chlorinating process. Animal fibres are 
more liable to injury from chlorine than Vei^table fibres, there- 
fore in B. wool and,, silk the sulphunng process is pur- 
sued. Wool contains a large amount of natural grease, and it is 
increased by the weaver’s dressing, and to remove this the wool 
is scoured with water and stale urine ; carbonate of ammonia is 
evolved, which combines with the grease, and the soaw com- 
pound formed is removed by washing with water. Washing- 
soda and soap are sometimes substituted for the urine. Itot this 
result is not so satisfactory. The damp woollen cloth is then 
submitted in a close chamber to the action of burning sulphur ; 
the dioxide produced in the combustion readily combines with 
the moisture to form sulphurous acid, which discharges from the 
wool the colouring matter by forming with it a colourless com- 
pound. Fabrics composed of cotton and wool are bleached 
passing them through a warm solution of soap and s 5 da, and 
tlien sulphuring for several hours. Silk, except in special dr-i 
cumstai:fces, is not bleached with sulphur. The prevalent pale 
tint is acquired by boiling the silk in a strong; solution of soap, 
thereafter immersing it in a solution of washing-soda, and then 
for a short time in a very dilute acid, washing and rinsinp; in 
water between each operation. If perfect whiteness is desired, 
the silk stuff is bleached by sulphurous acid like wool 

Bleacli'jjig- Powder, or Ohlo’ride of I^e, is on impor- 
tant substance manufactured in large quantities in this country 
and abroad as a disinfecting and bleaching agent. It is prepared 
by slowly passing chlorine over slaked lime spread m layers 
2 to 3 inches in thickness on perforated leaden shelves or flag- 
stones, till the gas ceases to be absorbed. B.-P. consists essen- 
tially of a compound of lime and chlorine, generally represented 
by the formula CaOCI^. It was formerly regarded by chemists 
as a mixture of hypochlorite and chloride of calcium, CaCltOa, 
CaClg. Its use as a bleaching and disinfecting agent depends 
upon the ease with which it is decomposed by acid into free 
chlorine and a salt of lime. The carbonic acid of the air is suffi- 
cient to produce this cliange. 

Bleak, a Teleostean fish, belonging to the Cypnnidm or Carp 
family, and scientifically known as the Leuciscus albumus, 
Tlie B. inhabits fresh water, and averages about 6 inches in 
length. It somewhat resembles the nearly-allied dace (Z. 
vulgaris), A single dorsal fin placed far biack on the body 
exists. The beak is pointed, and the lower jaw protrudes. The 
scales exhibit a striated or striped appearance, and are used for 
making artificial pearls and other ornaments. 'Die back is 
coloured greenish, the fins and rest of the body being silvejry 
white. The tail is deeply cleft or forked. .The B. inhabits 
most of our English streams and rivers. It is acrive in its move- 
ments, its food consisting of flies and insects, which it pursues at 
the surface of the water. Its flesh is very palatable, its small size 
rendering its use as a common article of diet rather less frequent 
'fhese fishes are caught by means of gentle bait and also with 
flies. They are fond of bran, and may be allured to the surface 
by strewing this substance on the water. 

Bleed'ing. See 11a:morriia(.'iE and Blood-Letting. 


Bleek, Friedrich, one of the most learned of modem Gertnaa 
tlieologians, was bom at Arensbok, in Holstein, 4th JMy 1793 « 
studied first at Kiel and afterwards at Berlin under De Wette, 
Schleiermacher, and Neander. After holding several minor ap- 
pointments, he was appointed Professor of 1 neology at Bonn m 
1829, where he laboured till his death, 27th Februaiy i 859 * • 
whose writings embrace the whole field of biblical exe^is, is 
notable alike for his clear and acute criticism, his exegefical sldll, 
and his warm enthusiasm for Christianity. His masterpiece is 
Der Briif an die /lehr&er (Berl. 1828-40). In his Beitrdgi wur 
EvangeUenkritik (Berk 1846) he sought, among other things, to 
vindicate the genuineness of the Gospel of St John against the 
destructive criticism of the Tubingen schooL After fi.*B death 
appeared his Einleiiung in das Alto Testament (Berk i860), and 
Emleitung tn das Neue Testament (Berk 1862), "both of whiidi 
display in a high degree his flue intellectual scholaiship, rever- 
ence, and love pf truth. The same qualities are viable in his 
Synoptiseke Ert^ruf^g der duH ersten Evan^ien (Leips. 1862), 
and Vorlesungen iiher die Apocaly^ (Berk 1062). 
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HLeik, fieimioh Iminflxiu^» son of the fore- 

an able lingniSst, was bon 8th March i827t studied at Bonn 
andBerlin, and at an early {^od chose for his specialty the.S* 
il^can l^guoges. His thesis^ when he took his degree, was De 
Jftmmum Generihn Lin^ttarum Africa AmtralU (Bonn, 1S51), 
in which he sought to prove the N. African origin of the Hot* 
tentot tongue. In 1855 he went out to Natal along with the 
newly-appointed Bishop Colcnso, and in the course 0? extensive 
journeys into the interior and the neighbouring Caffre lands, made 
himself acquainted with the languages, manners, and customs of 
the natives. In 1856 he obtained an appointment at Cape Town, 
which gave him an opportunity of prosecuting further his lin- 
guistic studies, especially in reference to the languages of S. 
AMca, Australia, and Polynesia. B. is the chief author of the 
Handbook of African^ Attsiralian^ and Polynesian Philology 
(Cape Town and Load. 1858-63), a work wliich not only em- 
braces all the literature extant in these tongues, but attempts also 
a classidpation and characterisation. Of his other productions, 
besides a Vocabulary of the Mozambique Languages {hovA. 1856), 
may be mentioned his Comparative Grammar of South African 
Languagts (Cape Town, 1862) ; Reynard the pox in S, Africa^ 
or Hottentot babies and 2 ^/iAv(l^nd. i864,Ger. cd. iSyo); l/berden 
Urttrungder Sprache (186S), &c. He died xyth August 1875. 

Blei^erg (Mead hiir), a town of Austria, province of Car- 
inthia, situated at an elevation of 3000 feet, on a range of hilts 
8 miles W. of Villach. I'he hills are rich in metallic wealth, 
and are literally honeycombed by lead and zinc mines, the num- 
ber of which amounts to nearly 500, though only 50 are in full 
operation. There are also 22 smelting furnaces. Pop. (1869) 
4061. 

Blende (ZnS), the sulphide of zinc, a valuable ore of tliat 
metal. When pure, it has a yellow or pale-broum colour, and 
contains in every 100 parts 67 of zinc and 33 of sulj^hur, but as 
found native it is usuiuly of a brown or black shade t^rom the ad- 
mixture of sulphides of iron and cadmium and other impurities : 
iron imparts the latter hue, whence the name * black-jack,* given 


to B. by English miners. B. occurs, usually associated with 
Galena (q. v.), in Derbyshire, Cumberland, and Cornwall, in 
England, and in numerous localities throughout the globe. The 
tcmi B. is also sometimes applied to the sulphides of other 


tcmi B. is also sometimes applied to the sulphides of other 
metals, as antimony B., manganese B., &c. 

331 d]l*eau, a village of France, department of the Yonne, 30 
miles W.S.W. of Auxerre, Is the scene of Turenne’s victoiy over 
the Prince de Conde in 1652. Pop. (1872) 1433. 

Bleixlieim (Ger. Plindheim)^ a village of Bavaria, 23 miles 
N.N.W. of Augsburg, near the scene of Marlborough’s 'famous 
victory* of 13th August 1704. Assisted by Prince Engine and 
the Imperialists, Marlborough, with 52,000 men, attacked the 
French and Bavarian army of 56,000 men under Tallard, 
Marsin, and the Elector of Bavaria, and gained a decisive vic- 
tory. The loss of the French and Bavarians in killed, wounded, 
ana prisoners (among these last was 'I allard hiinseli ) was esti- 
mated at fully 30,00a The allies lost about 5000 in killed and 
had 8000 wounded. Bavaria came into the possession of the 
victors. The battle is known to the Germans os that of Hoch- 
stadt, the name of the village where the conflict actually occurred. 
The Austrians were defeated by the French near B, in 1800, 

. Blenlietm Bog, a spaniel allied to the Cockers (q. v.), 
and so named from its having been originally bred by one of the 
Dukes of Marlborough. The colour is usually black, with liglit- 
brown or yellowish spots on the feet and breast and above the 
eyes. The muzzle is broader than in the cockers. The ears 
are aho, if anything, longer, and more drooping, than in the 
latter dogs. 

Bleworrboe'a, or Bleoonorrba’gia^ from two Greek words 
signifying a flow of Mucus (q. v.), and if applied literally would 
Sicily an unusual flow of mucus fronfi any Mucous Membrane 
(q, V.). Whifft used in medicine, however, it is almost always 
restricted to a specifle disease of the urethra, termed Gonorrhoea 
(q. V.), or gleet. B. is almost always the result of inflammation 
of the mucous membrane with which it is connectedt and the 
tseetmtot consists in subduing that inflammation by soothing 
mrntiures, by local astringents, and attending to the general 
health* 


Bleim'^ {JBknnhiiU a fgprm of Teleostean fi^es belonging 
to the section Acanikaptaygiit and family GoHdcb or Btmnndm^^ 
The fishes of Ibis ^ ’ 

family have large, 
blunt heads, with an 
abrupt profile, and 
usually possess 
fringed appendages 
also. A single but 
divided dorsal fin ex- 
ists. The ventral fins 
are placed on the 
front of the throat, Blenny. 

and consist of* two 

rays ununlted by any membrane. No air-bladder exists. The skin 
is furnished with small, concealed scales, and gives off a mucous 
secretion like that of the eels, whence the name B. '(Gr, 
hlennos^ mucus) is derived. The pectoral fins are of large size, 
and the anal fui is long. The Shanny {Blennius pholi^ is ^6 
common British species, and, like others of these fishes, hides 
in the nooks and crannies of rocks as the tide recedes. Another 
species is the ocellalcd B. (B. ocellaris\ which possesses curiou^y 
branched filaments borne in the head. One species, termed the 
* eel pout,’ and included in a different genus {Zoarcus tdviparus\ 
is noted as bringing forth its young alive — a function said to be 
exhibited by other blennies. Other species are the Blennius 
Yartdlii^ B. ga/torumne^ &c. They aie active fishes, and can 
live for a considerable period out of water. 

Bldrd, a town of France, department Tndre-et-Loirc, on the 
Cher, 15 miles E.S.E. of Tours. Pop. (1872) 1992. Close by 
is tlie castle of Clicnonceaux, purchased by Henri 11 . of France 
for Diana of Poitiers, and afterwards the residence of Catherine 
de Medici. It also possesses an abbey of the I2lh c., and the 
ruins of an aqueduct. 

Blessed Thistle. See Thistle. 

Bleas'ington, Margaret, Countess of, a celebrated 
leader of society, was the daughter of an Irish gentleman named 
Edmund Power, and bom at Knockwill, near Clonmel, Tip- 
perary, September i, 1789. She was first married to Captam 
Farmer, who died in 1817, and in the year following to Charles 
John Ga. Jler, Earl of B. .She had literaiy tastes, travelled 
much, and, both in l^ondon and on the Continent, during her 
husband’s life and after his death (1829), gave soirte which 
! were much frequented by authors. A most prolific writer of 
novels, travels, sketches, memoirs, &c., her only important book 
is her Conversations with Lord Byron (1834), with whom she 
formed a friendship. Along with Count D’Orsay, she followed 
the late Louis Napoleon to Paris, where she died, June 4, 1849. 
See Madden’s Literary Life and Correspondence of the Countess 
of /?. (Lond. 1855). 

Bletchlngly. an agricultural town in Surrey, 20 miles S. of 
I Ix>ndon. It has a large and handsome parish church, St Mary’s, 

! with a low square tower and a chime of eight bells. Pop, 
(1871) 1916. Old Roman coins are found in its vicinity, and 
the fossil remains-of the iguanodon, an extinct reptile, were dis- 
covered in cutting the B. railway tunnel. 

Blett'ing, from the Fr. blessi, a term applied by Lindley to 
that intermediate stage between the maturity and decay of a 
fruit. It is the first change afler the sugar in the ripe fruit has 
commenced to oxidise. Accordingly, if fmits like pears and 
apples be kept in close vessels free of oxygen, they will preserve 
for a much longer period than they would otherwise do. 

Blicb'er, Sten Stensen, a Danish novelist and poet, bom at 
Viwm, in Jutland, 1 ith October 1782 ; studied theology at Copen- 
liagen ; in 1819 obtained a living at Thoming, which he ex^ 
changed in 1825 for one more valuable at Spentnip, Jutland, 
where he died, 26th March 1848. Belonging to no poetical or 
philosophical school, he was long known only as the txanslator 
of Osstan (2 vc^. 1807-9) ; alihoiigh two volumes of poems 
which appeared in 18x4 and 1817 proved him to possess onques- 
tionoble genius. The first thing that attracted much notice 
was his Sneeklokken (1826), and still more his contributions to 
the monthly journal the Nordlyset (12 vols. 1827-29). Here 
appeared his lydske Romanxor^ a ^ppy attempt to turn the 
Jtttish dialect of Danish to poetical ases. A collected edition of 
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hh noir^ in 5 .upto publidiedajt Copenlom in I833--36, 
of liil poem in M mils. t835-*36L B. fias humoiroiiBly 
skfitchad own. life In his Gamle ox nyo NovtUir (7 vols. 
Copei)^ i 846-<47 z 3<1 ed. 8 vols. X861-02). His novels contain , 
exquisite^ tnimfiu pictures of countty life in Jutland, with which 
bis pursuit of the chase over its barren solitudes had familiarised 
hint, and ^ poehiy is equally national and spirited. 

Said'ah, a town of Algeria, 30 miles S,W. of Algiers, and 
32a E.K.B. of Oran, with both^f which it is connected by rail. 

It lies to the S. of the fertile plain of Metidjah, and has a grow- 
ing trade in esparto-grass, wine, cotton, wheat, and barley. 
Fop. (1872) 8113. 

BUgh, WilliauL, was bom at Plymouth in 1753, and after 
serving as a lieutenant under Captam Cook, was in 1787 sent 
out in the BoufUy to Tahiti to ship a cargo of bread-fruit trees for 
the W. Indies. He left Tahiti in 1789, and was proceeding to 
Jamaica, when Fletcher Christian and twenty-four other mem- 
bers of the crew mutinied, turned B. and the remaining eighteen 
seamen adrift in the launch with a few days* pro\-isions, and re- 
lumed to Tahiti. This was near T^ca, 19® S. lat. 184* E. lon^. 
B. managed to reach the island of Timor, 3600 miles distant, m 
about six weeks, but only twelve of the faithful crew reached 
England with him in 1790. He was appointed a commander, 
and soon afterwards succeeded in taking the bread-fruit from the 
South Seas to the W. Indies. In 1792 he published an account 
of his voyage. In 1806 he became Governor of New S. Wales, 
but in 1 80S resigned this post, on account of his extreme un- 
popularity. B. died in London, 7th September 1817. See Lady 
Belcher’s Mutineers of ike Bounty (Loud. 1870). 

Blighia. See Akee. 

Bligli Islands, Polynesia, in long. x8o®, and S. lat 15” 30' 
19® 30', a group discovered by Tasman in 1643, and named after 
Captain Bligh, who sighted them from the open boat in which 
he made his perilous voyage after his expulsion from the Bounty 
by his mutinous crew. 

Blight, a term vaguely applied to a diseased condition of 
various grains and other grasses, no matter how caused, but is, 
properly speaking, limited to those diseases caused hy minute 
parasitic fungi, known as Smul-Balls, Bunt, Pepper Brand, or 
Stinking Rust (q, v.), B. is often owing to errors in manuring, 
the fungi attacking unhealthy plants so caused. A false B., 
whicli does little harm to the plant, is ca’^sed by an abnormal 
development of the epidermal cells (the Derma, q.v.), which bursts 
the cuticle and forms mealy patches on the surface of the plant, 
simulating by their colour and appearance an attack of true B. 

Blixnbing, the acid fruits of Averrhoa Bilimbi and A, 
Carambola^ two plants belonging to the natural Balsamin 
acem (q. v. ). They are eaten by the natives of India, and are 
used as pickles by the Europeans. 

Blind, The, is the name applied to those who lack the 
sense of sight. This class, whicn is greatly on the increase in 
England and various other countries, has received inestimable 
benefits at the hand of modem philanthropy. Charitable insti- 
tutions for the maintenance of the B. existed, indeed, as early as 
tlte X2th c., but provision for their education and .self-improve- 
xnent has only been made within comparatively late years. To 
the present century belongs not only the foundation of almost 
all the asylums now existing, but also the vast extension of the 
field of B, industry, and above all, the invention of relief-print- 
ing, and the consequent creation of a B. literature. 

in 1871 the number of the B. in the British Isles was 30,956, 
it 1 in every 1022; and this proportion almost exactly corre- 
tponds to that of the various flat areas of Europe, as France, 
Prussia, Belgium, and the plains of Hungary, Denmark, and 
Lombardy. Mountainous countries have a much lower average, 
with the singular exception of Norway, which has x blind person 
in every 482 inhabitants. It has been estimated that the B. in 
the world are not fewer than 3,000,000 ; and of this va*st number, 
some 30,000 Wong to France, 35,000 to Geniiany, upwards of 
70,000 to Russia, some x6oo to Holland, 3300 to Sweden, and 
ttpV/ards of 2000 to Norway. The large number of the B. in 
aft highly civilised countries would seem to indicate that intel- 
lectud pursuits and industrial modes of life arc among the more 


important caixtes of bfindnossL (Bee BjLXi9SV|X88,]r The B. in 
Britain, amnged in the order of age, are ai foUoi^ according 
to the census of April 3, 1871 « 
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The small proportion of juveniles in this table, and more 
especia% in the column relating to Ireland, is worthy of note, 
while the fact that 13,962, or 45 per cent, of the whole, are 
above sixty years of age shows clearly that old age and inflrmily 
contribute largely to blindness. It is also seen from the census 
that the B. are more numerous in agricultural than in manu- 
facturing and mining counties, a circumstance partly to be 
ascribed to the great average age attained in the former, and 
partly to the constant exposure of an agricultural life. In Scot- 
land and Ireland the females steadily predominate, while in 
iCngland the males are as fixedly in excess, as will be seen from 
the following table, giving the census of the three decades 
1851-71 
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Tile gradual decrease in the total number of the B. in Ireland, 
observable in the above table, is in a great measure due to a 
falling off in the population at large. In England, again, the 
number has steadily increased, and in Scotland it is almost 
exactly the same as it was twenty years ago. 

As early as 1178 an asylum for the B. was established by 
Weef VI. at Memmingcn. In 1260 the Hospice des ^ime 
Vingts was opened in Paris by St Louis, for the reception of 
300 persons (as its name implies), and was originally intended 
for those Crusaders who had lost their sight on the burning 
plains of Egypt and Syria. Here pensions were granted of a 
franc and a half a day to those who chose to reside in Uie 
house, while smaller pensions were granted to any who preferred 
to reside witli friends. In 1784 the cause of the B. seems to 
have attracted special notice, and in Paris the first institution for 
their education was opened by the famous M. Valentine Haiiy, 
under the patronage of the PJiilanthropic Society. This estab- 
lishment was closed during the Revolution, but was re-opened 
in 1817, and since 1843 has occupied a building capable of 
receiving 160 pupils, who receive, in addition to a primary edU- 
caiion, careful instruction in music, for which many discover a 
special aptitude. Institutions of a similar kind were soon aftelr- 
wards founded in Amsterdam, Berlin, Breslau, Brussels, Copen- 
hagen, Dresden, Edinburgh, Liverpool, London, Vienna, Zurich, 
and in many towns of the United States, In 1791 the Liver- 
pool school for the B. (Hardman Street) was opened; but it 
v/as left to the Rev. Dr Johnston, of North Leith, assisted by 
Dr Blacklock, the poet, and William Wilberforce, to open, in 
1703, at Edinljuigh, the first institution for the employment and 
industrial training of B. adults. In the same year the school at 
Bristol was begun; then followed, in 1799, St George's-in-the- 
Fields, I.ondon ; in 180$, Norwich school ; in iSio (Sackville 
Street), Dublin ; in i8l2, Aberdeen (Industrial); in 1815 (Moly- 
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Dublin; In 1827 (Henshaw's), Manchester; in 1828, 
Giawow {Industrial) ; in i8», Belfast; in 1833, York; in X835 
(Gaimeid Square School), Edinburgh; and ^The Society for 
Teaching the B. to Read,* in London, in 1838. In 1873 there 
were 148 institutions for the B. in the world. A splendid new 
Imilding for the B. in Kdlnburgh was completed in 1876. 

The industrial employment of the B. is necessarily restricted i 
to departments of work which do not require very delicate 
manipulation ; but instances are on record of B. people who have I 
maintained themselves as clock and watch cleaners, sculptors, i 
surveyors, Ac. Large numbers of the male B. are employed as 
basket-makers, rope and twine spinners, brush and mattress 
makers; others are employed as mat and matting makers, 
choppers of firewood, and sack -weavers ; while a few are engaged 
as shoemakers and wood- turners. Piano-tuning has recently been 
added to the employments of the B., and from their quickness of 
ear it is very likdy to prove a valuable addition to their limited 


ear it is very likely to prove a valuable addition to their limited 
resources. The female B. are usually taught to knit, net, and 
make fancy-work of various sorts, which seldom pays. In 
Scotland, and especially in the Royal B. Asylum, Edinburgh, 
sewing has been long a remunerative source of employment 
Sewing sacks and bogs for grain, &c., also pays well. Brush- 
making by the females is now carried on to a great extent, while 
the seating of cane cliairs, making of carpet brooms, &c., gives 
employment to a number more. The use of the sewing-machine 
was a few years ago introduced into some of the London institu- 
tionSf but Uie amount of supervision required is so great that it 
is very questionable if it ever can be employed extensively. 

M. Haiiy, as the inventor of printing in relief, is to be regarded 
as the founder of the literature for the B., although there had 
been several previous attempts to dve to this class a knowledge 
of letters. The invention of M. Haiiy, which has never been 
superseded, was taken up subsequently by Mr James Gall, of 
Eainburgh, among whose modifications may be mentioned the re- 
duction of the number of letters of the alplmbct, the employment 
of a larger type, and the substitution for curves and circles of 


axu^es and straight lines. In 1827 Mr Gall issued his First Book, 
pimted in the new manner, and such was its success, that it was 
imickly followed by his Scripture Statements and an Epitome of 
Old Testament History. IVo years later, having procured a 
Buflicient number of subscribers, at the rate of one guinea a copy, 
he began to print the first book of the Bible ever brought thus 
within the reach of the B., namely, the Gospel by St John — a 
work which did not, however, appear till 1834, owing to many 
serious causes of delay. These works showed an advance upon 
the French printing, and could be read by the B. with greater ease, 
but they were so costly as to be practically beyond the reach of 
the class for which they had been mainly produced. Still the 
success of Mr Gall had roused the interest of the public, and for 
the time being Edinburgh was the enthusiastic centre of this new 
branch of philanthropy. In 1832 the Edinburgh Society of Arts 
offered their gold medal (value twenty sovereigns) for the best B, 
alphabet and method of printing, Mr Galfs establishment was 
visited by the Abbe Carton, in the name of the Belgian Govern- 
ment, and later by Dr Howe of America, and these visits led to 
the foundation of similar institutions in Boston and Brussels. In 
.^jnerica, a private press had been set up in Philadelphia by Mr 
Jacob Snider, who issued the Gospel by St Mark, in * the capital 
alphabet,' in 1834. When the general attention had thus been 
once fairly stirred, there began to appear the utmost variety of 
schemes and theories for the perfection of this method of print- 
ing, and many were the attempts made ostensibly to improve 
and simplify the alphabet. The only inventions of any great 
value in the way ol printing were — (i) the serrated type, which 
produces a series of dots instead of straight lines ; and {y) the 
* return line,’ or the altemate printing of lines running from left 
to right and from right to left. As regards the alphabet, it 
seems long to have remained a pet subject for the apprentice 
hand of the inventor. Till about 1830 there had been nothing 
used but the ordinary Roman alphabet, more or less modified 
for the sake of distinctness ; but subsequently there were issued 
numerous experimental works in characters taken from existing 


atohabfit waiaRomaiione; but thia decision vms oidy cometo 
ato nearly five yeais df ddibentidi, and when a sepprt hod 
been obtained firom the Reir. W. IMdr. a gentleman of great 
practical experience in teaching,, Mx Alston, of Glasgow, sub* 
sequently so improved Dr Fry? system as to raider the letters 
sharper and more tangible ; aiM in this hi^er Ibtm it soon found 
its way into most of the schools throu^ut the country, and 
acquired everywhere a lasting popularity. 

The question of stenographic verstss Roman alphabets Was long 
warmly discussed by the adherents of the two systems, but this 
dispute seems likely to obtain a quiet settlement from the test 0/ 
experience in favour of the latter. As long ago as 1833, Mr Taylor 
saw ‘ no sufficient reason for departing from the common Rhman 
letter,* and spoke decidedly against the adoption of any merely 
arbitrary charaters. 

The testimony of the Edinburgh Society was given in fimut 
of the Roman letter in an elaborate report of over 30 printed 
pages. In this report it ivas stated — ( i ) * That although an arbi- 
trary character might possess in itself superior advantages in 
simplicity and tangibility, yet there would be great, and in many 
cases insuperable, obstacles to the B. generally acquiring a know- 
ledge of any character not familiar to those possessed of sight. 
.... (2) that the same objection applies, though perhaps in 
a less degree, to Mr Gall’s angular modification of the RoxUan 
alphabet .... (3) that from being almost universally known 
in Europe and America, .... the common Roman capital alpha- 
bet, as represented by the late Dr Fry, seems not only the Mst 
adapted for teaching the B. to read, but also as a medium of 
correspondence ; .... it would sooner be brought into general 

use than any of the other characters and expense would be 

greatly diminished.* Of the alphabetical systems still in use, the 
principal are those employing (i) Alston’s Roman capitals, (2) 
the American smaller capitals, and (3) the French alphabet. 
The chief arbitrary systems are those of Lucas, Frere, Moon, 
Carton, and Braille. The alphabet of Mr Lucas of Bristol 
consists of thirty-six characters, ten of which represent double 
letters, and in printing, not only are all letters omitted that 
are not uecess^ to the sound, but whole words are often re- 
presented by single letters, as the by t, yet by y, me by m, 
&c. This system was held to have the manifold advantages 
incident to great condensation, but was found ultimately to be 
even longw«*hau Alston’s. The New Testament of the former 
occupied 841 pages, whereas in the full-length Roman capitals 
of the latter it only look 623. The system of Mr J. H. Frere of 
Ixindon, again, was founded on Gurney’s shorthand, as that of 
Lucas was on llyroiiAs, and its special feature is its being purely 
phonetic, the characters being intended to represent the simple 
sounds in the language. Its alphabet is composed of thirty-two 
characters, the vowels being represented by simple dots, which 
in a variety of positions indicate the different vowels. The many 
rules and directions for learning this system do not to any con- 
siderable extent obviate its difficulty. The alphabet of Mr W. 
Moon of Brighton (himself blind) contains six of the Roman letters 
unaltered, twelve others with }>arts left out, so as to be more 
open to the touch, while the rest are new and comparatively 
simple. All the words are printed in full, but this makes the 
system cumbrous and expensive. The works issued in it, in- 
cluding a monthly magazine, have, however, been widely cir- 
culated throughout the country by agents, and the inventor states 
in the preface to Light for the B, (18^75), that * 5000 persons have ' 
learned to read, including several at the advanced age of eighty 
or ninety, as well as children of tender years.* 

In 1834 M. Louis Braille introduced his j^nt system (a modi- 
fication of an invention by a M. C. Barbier) into the Institute 
at Paris. It is very easily felt, and can be printed in much less 
space than Moon’s or Alston’s. In France no other method is 
used, and over the whole Continent it is fast displacing all other 
systems. 
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wa;^ one of tins latter kind, which has since come to be employed 
le^lteiul^ely. It was that, namely, of Mr M. T. Lucas, to the 
mCEriU dr which we shall again refer. The medal of the Society, 
On the sand oecasior,'was awarded to Dr Fry of Ixmdott, whose 
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I sixty- two variations are made. Besides having become the 
I medium of many publications, it has been made the baria of a 
- thorough music^ notation. With the aid of printing foamei, the 
B. themselves can use it as a means of correspondence. In xSyt 
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bjr rqpfWM&tiiig the letter* of most freqaent occurrence \>y 
the fewei^ possible points^ achieved a great reduction in expense. 
The Boiiia& systemi however, is firmly established in America 
by Dr Howes's long and energetic labours, which are being ably 
seconded by Mr K. B* Kneasse of Philadelphia, who issues a 
monthly journal, amoziig many other works. 

The present price of a copy of the New Testament by Alston 
is I^.Gtdl X2S., by Frere los., by Moon £^ los., by 
Lucas while the Gc^l of St John is issued by Mr Wait at 2^ 

See TL Anderson, Observations on the Employment ^ Educatiotit 
and IMits of the B,; Dr J. Kitto, The Lost Smses; Dr G. 
WUson, The Five Gateways of Knowledge; V. Haiiy, K Educa- 
tion dee Aveu^les ; P. A. Dufau, Les Aveu^lcs, leur £tat Fhysique, 
Moral A Intellectuel^ crowned by the Academy. 

B^d'age, screens made of timber and earth, or of trees 
slanting towards each other, which are sometimes placed in an 
inclined position against the walls of besieged towns to add to 
their strength. 

Blind Coal, a popular name of Anthracite (q. v.). 

Blind, Sari, was bom at Mannheim, September 4, 1820, 
studied at Heidelberg and Bonn, and early became known as an 
impetuous advocate of German freedom and unity. He played 
a leading part in llecker's rising in Baden in 1848, for which he 
was subsequently exiled. Later he headed the second republican 
insurrection in the Black Forest, when he was captured, tried, 
and sentenced to eight years* imprisonment. Liberated by the 
people, he was sent by the Provisional Government on a diplo- 
matic mission to Paiis, where he was arrested on a charge of 
implication in Ledru Rollin’s movement in favour of the Roman 
Republic. After much public discussion, B. was finally banisbed 
from France. He has since resided in Belgium and England, 
actively engaged in a democratic propaganda. B. is an honest 
enthusiast, who is ready to turn the world upside down in the 
interests of humanity. Politically he belongs to the order of 
* Irrcconcilables*^ 

Blind'neSB may exist in any degree, from the smallest impair- 
ment of vision to total loss of sight. This slate may be congeni- 
tal, or it may occur at any period of life, but most frequently in 
old age. It may arise from many causes, as disease of the brain, 
rendering the person unable to recognise the impressions pro- 
duced in the eye by the rays of light. B. may be the result of 
disease of the optic nerve or of the retina? It mny arise from 
inflammation of any of the stnictures composing the eye, or from 
affections of the crystalline lens and humours of the eye. It 
may also be due to adhesions of the eyelids or to absence of 
the eyeball. Whatever tends to obstruct the rays of light as 
they pass through the eye may be said to cause B. Tlie dif- 
ferent kinds of B. will be treated under the various affections 
that constitute B,, as amaurosis, cataract, glaucoma, &c. 
Day-B. (Nyctalopia) is a peculiar condition in which vision is 
most powerful during twilight, due to a kind of amaurosis, and 
exists among those who are confined in dark cells. Night-B. 
(Henteralopia) is the converse of day-B. The patient sees 
only in broad daylight, but not at ail at other times. It is 
common in India and other tropical countries, caused by the ex- 
posure of the eyes to a burning sun* The treatment consists in 
protecting the eyes by a shade. A similar affection is common 
amoxig the Esquimaux and those engaged in Arctic travelling, 
^caUea Snow-B. This affection is caused by the reflection of 
lig^t from the snow. See Colour Blindness. 

BUnd'stoxy, in ecclesiastical architecture, is the second or 
middle arcade in that wall which separates the body of a church 
fttm the aisles. In cathedr^s it serves to give access to dif- 
ferent parts of the building. Its apertures admit no light, and 
, thus B* is opposed to Clerestory (q. v.), the third arcade, which 
admits light. B. is also called the trifonium, 

BliXLd'worm, a name given to the CacUiadet^ a group of 
Amphibian Vertebrata (see Batrachia), but mere commonly 
appned tp indicate the slow*>wonn (Anguis)^ included in the Lacer- 
or lizard order of reptiles, which is represented by the 
common blind or slow worm {Angteis fragUis) of Britain, Europe, 
Asifu and N. Africa. The slow-worms are included in the. 
fandly Seincidot* In length the common species measures from 
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10 to X ( inches. The tail is blunted, tihe body being of almost 
equal ^ckhess throughout, and covered by very small scales. 
The tongue is free, fleshy, and slightly notched at its tip. The 
teeth are very small ; and although ft has been credited with 
venomous properties, it is perfecUy destitute of sudi, and is 
altogether harmless. No limbs are outwardly developed, and 
although a true lizard, its appearance is decidedly semntine. 

It feeds upon snails, insects, and worms. The specinc name 
fragilis is derived from its habit of stiffening the muscles of 
the body when touched, $0 as to cause the tail readily to be 
broken off, as if exceedingly brittle. The young are produced 
from eggs, but in a living state (ovo-viviparously ) ; and althou^ 
termed * blind,’ the eyes are well developed, but of small size. 
The amphibian Caciliadts above alluded to are snakelike 
forms found in Java, Ceylon, and S. America. The eyes are 
rudimentaiy, and are concealed beneath the skin. They burrow 
in marshy ground; and the young, as in all Amphibia, possess 
external gills in early life. 

Blistering Flies. See Cantharides. 

Blis'ters are substances used medicinally to produce counter- ; 
irritation. When applied to the surface of the body they raise 1 
the cuticle by causing serum to be exuded between it and the 
true skin, and thus form a vesicle. This vesicle should be punc- 
tured to allow the serum to escape, 1)ut the raised cuticle is not 
to be removed except in those cases in which a running sore is 
to be maintained. When this is desirable, it can be promoted by 
applying a second blister or some irritaling substance, as savin 
ointment. B. should be dressed with lard and cotton wadding, 
great care being taken not to irritate the blistered part 

ITie substances used to produce B. are boiling water, strong 
ammonia, vinegar, cayenne pepper, mustard, turpentine, and 
cantharides. Of these, cantharides, either as a plaster or as blis- 
tering fluid, is by far the most common substance for producing 
B. It is generally aljpwed to remain for ten or twelve hours 
applied to the part. 

Uses of B . — They arc generally applied to relieve deep-seated 
pain in inflammation and congestion of internal organs. B. are 
also extensively a])plied to remove glandular swellings and other 
tumours. B. arc very useful in removing fluid from internal 
cavities, especially in jjleurisy and pericarditis. B. form the 
best application to indolent and callous ulcers. 

B. should be used very cautiously in infants and old people, as 
they are very apt to produce great depression, and not unfre- 
quently in such cases produce troublesome sloughing wounds. 
In all sucli cases it is best to remove the blister after a few hours, 
and afteiwards apply a poultice. B. are to be avoided in all 
cases of inflammation of the kidneys, on account of the tendency 
of cantharides to produce bloody urine. Other remedial agents 
act in much the same way as couider-irritants, but produce a pus- 
tular eruption instead of vesicles, the chici of such substances 
being croton oil and tartar emetic. 

BlisTer Steel, a variety of steel, showing, when broken a^oss, 
a line granulated texture, and marked on the exterior with blister- 
like prominences of varying diameters. It is formed in a furnace 
in the process of converting bar-iron into steel by carburisation, 
which is effected by building up alteniatc layers of bar-iron and 
powdered charcoal, the upper layer of charcoal being covered 
over with a damp siliceous powder, the product of the wear of 
grindstones in the manufacture of steel articles, and keeping the 
whole at a red heat for from seven to ten days. The blistw 
are supposed to arise from a part of the charcoal cement combin- 
ing with the oxygen of the included air to form carbonic oxide, 
which permeates the whole mass of iron carburising it, wd ren- 
dering the surface vesicular. B. S. is employed in making flies 
and tools of all descriptions. The first use of the process is 
unknown, but it was described at length by Reaumur m 1722* 

Bloch, Marcus Elieser, a Jewish physician and iclithyolo- 
gist, was bom at Anspach, Bavaria, X723, graduated as H.D. 
at Frankfurt, and settled at Berlin, where he died, 6th August 
1799. His great work is Allgemdne NaturgeschUhte der Fischi 
(with 432 coloured plates, 12 vols. Berk 1782-95). His Systema 
Ichthyologiee Iconibus CX illustraium was left unflAished, and 
vras published by Schneider (Berl 1801). 

Block, a nautical term, meaning the case or shell which con- 
. tains the wheel or sheave of a pAlIey. A tackle Is two or more 
blocks with the rope. The B. is called single, double, treble, 
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fourfold ACCordiDg ns it contains one, two, threes or four theaves. 
1C^ tOAnn&cture of this important part of a ship’s rigging, so 


of idevenarohes. It is ofairar^hiididp, aiidhasaooni* 

munal collegci a botanic game, and a pabUcIlibicaiy of acvcm 
volumes. Its mann&ctmres^ are cSuc% poicdain,. lacei and 


mann&ctmres^ are cSu« 


Hie late Sir Mark Isambard Brunei set up his ingeniously in- 
vented machinery in the dockyard at Portsmouth between the 
vears 1 802 and 1808. A duplicate of it was erected at Chat- 
ham about 1807. By this machinery every operation connected 
with the making of a B. is performed. It cuts up the rough 
timber, and polishes the iron for the pin on which the sheave 
turna There is a machine for boring, for mortising, for shap- 
ing, for scoring, and for many other minute purposes. The 
whole of the machinery is put in motion by straps passing over 
dQims, and is driven by a steam-engine of 32-horse power. By 
means of it, ten men can with ease finish from 130,000 to 
140,000 blocks of different sises in a year. The B. is made of 
elm, the sheaves of lignum vita, and the pins are made of 
iron prepared so as to reduce friction as much as possible. The 
importance of this invention will be seen when it is mentioned 
that a single line-of-battle ship requires about 1430^^ of these 
articles for her equipment. Brunei received £20,000 for the 
invention, and for superintending the erection of his machine. 

Blockade*, in military or naval tactics, signifies the effectual 
stoppage, by a circle of fortifications or men-of-war ships, of ali 
mei^ of external communication with the garrison of a besieged 
fortress or port. If resistance is determined on by the garrison, 
the governor places the civilians (if anv) under strict military 
rules ; superintends the consumption of food, which is regulated 
as economically as possible ; and makes frequent sorties, so as 
to at least retard, if not prevent, the complete investment by the 
enemy. 

Blockade, in international law, means the rendering of inter- 
course with the ports of an enemy unlawful on the part of 
neutrals. In England, it has always bedi held that a B., to be 
valid, must be effective — that is, that there must be a force of 
ships sufficiently near the port to make it dangerous for a vessel 
to attempt to enter. On the Continent less strict conditions 
have generally been held to constitute a valid B. The French 
have held that a ship attempting to run the B. was entitled to 
warning, and that seizure was not legal until an act was done lu 
defiance. To be binding on neutrals, a B., besides being effec- 
tive, must be presumably known to them. Official nolincation 
ought, therefore, to be made of the fact. 

A breach of B, may be made either by coming out of or going 
into the blockaded port It subjects vessel and cargo to confis- 
cation by the blockading power. A B. can only be maintained 
during war. It ceases on the proclamation of peace. 

Blookliouie bears the same relation to a temporary fortifi- 
cation tliat a tower does to a permanent one. It is especially 
useful in a wooded country, where it is quickly raised, and 
where it is not easily attacked by large guns. The form is either 
rectangular or like a Greek cross, preferably the latter. The 
roof is composed of 3 or 4 feet of earth, strong and fire-proof ; 
the walls are provided with port-holes, througli which tne be- 
sieged may fire ; and a ditch is not unfrequently dug round it, 
thus preventing the near approach of the enemy. If opposed to 
artillery, the walls must be composed of two rows of trunks, 
with earth rammed firmly in between them. 

Blocdc Printing. See Printing. 

Blooka'borg, the name of several mountains in Germany, 
and, in particukr, the popular name of the Brocken (q.v.), a 
famous eminence of the Hartz Mountains, on which the witches 
were popularly believed to hold their orgies on Walpurgisnacht, 
Uie night between the 30th of April and the 1st of May. 

Block System. See Railway. 

Block Tin. In order to purilV crude tin, it is subjected to 
the process of This consists in gradually heating ingots 

of the metal on the bed of a furnace, when the purer or ^ain tin 
fuses first and tuns off, leaving an impure and less fusible alloy, 
containing, in addition to rin,‘iron, copper, lead,*Wrsenic, and 
vj OiUimony. This alloy when remelted forms B, T. 


Blote ^I«t. BUsie^\, the capital of the department of Loire-et- 
Cher; Frances 35 miles $. W. Orleans by laiL beautifully situ- 
M the ^ Inoire, here crouSt by a fine 


hoiserv, and there is tome tiwde in brandy* wine, sand limber.' 
Pop. (1872) 14,496, including the suburb of Vienue^^ B. con- 
I tains a cathedral, a Roman aqueduct, which supplies the public 
fountains, and an ancient dtadel, partly built ui dk l w c., 
famed for its historical associations. In dns castle Louts^XIl. 
was bom, and the Due d’Alen^on and Marguerite of AnjoU, and 
also Henry IV. and Marguente of Valois, were maziiedr ki 
it Fran9ois 1 ., Henri II., Cliarles IX., and Henri 111 , 
their courts ; and within its walls the Due de Guise and his 
brother were murdered in 1588. At B. have been conemded 
numerous treaties. In the h ranco-Prussion war, the troops .of 
Hesse- Darmstadt here gained a striking victoiyover the French, 
June 28, 1871. 

Blom'field, CharleB JameB, an eminent English Chur^- . 
man, was bom at Bury St Edmund’s, May 29, 1786. He stuped « 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he distinguished Itself 
highly, and was elected fellow in 1809. In 1813 he became 
domestic chaplain to the Bishop of London, in 1821 Archdeacon 
of Colchester, in 1824 Bishop of Chester, in 182S was transjgted 
to the sec of London, and after a laiiorious and energetic cateer, 
died at Fulham, August 5, 1857. B. edited four of the tra- 
gedies of iEschylus ; the Fragments of Callimachus Sophron, 
of Sappho, and Alca:us ; contributed to the Edinburg and 
Quarterly Reviews ; and published sermons, lectures, pamphlets, 
&C. But his princifial distinction was gained by liis activity in 
the management of his diocese, and by his exertions for church- 
extension. liis efforts for the suppression of certain offices in 
cathedrals, that their revenues might be applied to the augmen- , 
tation of the smaller livings, subjected him to the unenviable 
satire of the Rev. Sydney Smith. See Life of Bishop B,, by 
his son Alfred (2 vols. Loud. 1863). 

Blommaert*, Philip, Flemish litterateur, bom about 1809, 
earned some reputation as a poet in 1834, but is now besit known 
by his careful editions of Flemish poems of the middle ages, 
as the Theophilus (Ghent, 1836) of the 14th c., and the Oud* 
vlamsche GedUkicn (* Old Flemish Poems’) of the 12th, 13th, and 
14th ecu*' ics (3 vols, Ghent, 1838-51), He also translated the 
Nibelufiayn into Flemish iambics ; but probably his greatest work 
is his History of the Belgians {Alonde Geschiedenis der B eigen of 
Neder Duitschers, Ghent, 1849), which he shows strong Teu- 
tonic sympathies. B. died at Ghent, 14th August 1871. 

Blon’del, properly Blondiaus, also Blondel de Neale 
or Ndele, so named from his birthplace in the old French pro- 
vince of Picardy, a minstrel and poet of the 12th c., was llie 
favourite comrade and brother- poet of Richard Coeur de Lion of 
England. His name has, however, been immortalised, after a 
fashion, by a beautiful but baseless tradition, which tells how 
Richard, kidnapped and hidden away in prison by Duke Leo- 
pold of Austria, was sought for and at last found by the faithful 
ii., who wandered through Austria in disguise, until he finwy 
came to a fortress in which a distinguished prisoner was said 
to be confined. Approaching close to the place, B. chanted a 
stanza of troubadour song well known to himself and to Rich- 
ard, and was overjoyed to hear it answered from within in flie 
voice of the King. Having thus discovered his master’s prison, 

B. hurried back to England, where the remiired ransom was soon 
obtained, and the roy^ prisoner freed. The only ancient source 
for this tale is the Clironicle of Rheims belonging to the 13th c. 
(Far. 1836) ; all earlier records, English, French, and Austrian, 
arc silent in regard to B. Even the songs of the trouvkre Blon- 
cliaus and of King Richard, published by Tarb^ {Les (Eutfres 
de B, de Nkle, Rheims, 1862), furnish no trace of the legend. ^ 
But after the 15th c. the story began to spread, and its beai|||Y 
has since won for it an abiding place in the, human mexnoty, u , 
not in history. In the work of Torbd’s referred to, he has»^< 
gathered together everything relating to the legendaxy and the 

Blood, the most important fluid of the body, is a somewhat, 
clammy liquid, a little heavier than water, its specific fgrwitf' 
being 1052 to 1057, water being 1000. It has a saltish tast^ : 
a peculiar odour, and is alkaline. In man and th6 higher 
miuia it is fiorjid red in the arteries, and dark purple in the veios^ 
To the naked eye it appeals a homogeneous liquid, but wkett 
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ezamiaed wi^ % paw«rfiil ' microscope it is found to consist of % 
colourless. 4 {uid ddled the U^uor in which flont nn- i 

merotts corpuscles. These corpuscles are of two kinds, red and ] 
colouitess corpusdes. The axe by far the most numerousL { 
and are'* smaller than the niakUn corpuscles. In man the red | 
eorpusdes are circular biconcave disks, and in B. drawn from 
the body'hhye a tendency to run together, adhering to one an- 
other by their fiat surfaces like jneces of coin piled one above 
another, forming cylindrical columns. This is easily seen under 
a powe^ microscope, llie size of these red corpuscles in man 
has been estimated at vAir inch in diameter. In 

quadrupeds they are generally smaller than in man, in the ele- 
yihiuit, however, they are larger. In reptiles and amphibia 
they are much larger. Tlie largest corpuscles yet observed are 
in tne proims^ in which they are about of an inch in length. 
The shape of these corpuscles varies in different animals. In 
most mammals they are shaped os in man ; in the camel, how- 
ever, they are elliptical. In reptiles, fislies, and birds, they 
are generally more or less oval. In most of the invertebrate 
animals the corpuscles are colourless, and hence their B. is also 
colourless. 

White <fr Colourless Corpuscles are much fewer, somewhat 
larger, and lighter than the red corpuscles. * In man (during 
hesdth) the proportion of white corpuscles to the red is 2 or 
3 to 1000. This proportion is diininished by fasting and in- 
creased after a meal, especially of albuminous food. I'hcir 
number compared with the red cor|iuscles is said to be greater 
in venous than arterial B., and it is much greater in the 
B. of the splenic and liepatic veins than in venous B. gene- 
rally.* — Quain's Anatomy. In certain diseased states of the 
spleen, the white cor])uscles are much increased. iSce Leu- 
COCYTHEMIA, or WhITE-CeLLED BLOOD. 

Liquor sanguinis is a pale clear fluid in which the corpuscles 
float. It consists of flbnne and serum, and has a great tendency 
to coagulate. The fibrine is best obtained by stirring newly- 
drawn B. with a bundle of twigs, which entangle the fibrine. 
Fibrine exists in B. about 2 \ parts in locx). 

Serum of B. is a thin yellowish fluid, holding in solution about 
10 per cent, of solids. It coagulates when heated owing to the 
albumen it contains. Serum also contains fatty matters and a 
peculiar nitrogenous principle called globulin, and certain 
salts, potash, and soda. Many chemists have carefully analysed 
B., but os that fluid is always changing, and differs very much 
’in different parts of the body, it is impossible to give an exact 
chemical composition of U. Tlic folluwinj^ however, may give 
a general idea of its cliemical constitution : — In 1000 parts 
nearly 800 parts consist of water and the rest solid matters. 
This solid residue has nearly the same chemical constitution as 
flesh. ITie red corpuscles contain a principle termed Globulin^ 
closely allied to albumen, and a colouring matter called 
Hamatin. The haematin contains iron. 'I'he globulin, along 
with some colouring matter, forms the so-called B.-crystals. 
These crystals are very beautiful and are differently sliaped ac- 
cording to the B. of the animal from which they are drawn. 


'Voa^lation of B. — ^When B. is drawn from the vessels it 
very soon coagulates. This is due to the fibrine separating into 
a solid mass, entangling within its meshes the corpuscles, and 
allowing the serum to escape. In inflammation and certain other 
^' diseases the red corpuscles separate from the liquor sanguinis^ 
"and fall to the bottom before coagulation takes place, and the 
white corpuscles, on account of their lightness, float on the sur- 
face $ and hence, when coagulation takes place, the clot is of a 
. Jight colour, forming what has long been called the * huffy coat.* 
Cold retards coagulation whilst moderate heat accelerates it. It 
is also much affected by chemical substances. It is retarded by 
acids and prevented by alkalies. Faintness promotes coagula- 
tion, whilst excitement, os a rule, retards it. The colour of the 
BMs due to the red corpuscles. 7 ’hcse undergo a remarkable 
. change in passing through the capillaries. Tlie corpuscles then 
'^give off oxygen, which unites with the carbon of the tissues to 
mrm carbomc acid and render the B. dark in the veins. On 
the other hand, as the B. passes through the lungs it takes 
in oxygen, and again assumes the florid red colour of arterial 
S» B. receives the products of digestion and carries 

them to the tissues, and receives the waste of the tissues to be 
excreted by special organs of which the kidneys are the chief. 
The quantity of B. in the human body is said to be above 30 lbs.- 
h^.^the male and less in the female. The B. varies much in 


disease, but the special B. diseases viU be treated under their 
respective heads. See CiKCULATlOK of TWt Blood, Resfi* 

RATION. ^ 

IBlood, Thomas, a singular and successful desperado, was 
bom in Ireland about 1628, his father being according to one 
account a blacksmith, according to another an ironmastcf* He 
served in the Parliamentary army in his own country, and the 
desperate character of the man was shown in a plot udilch he 
made after the Restoration to seize Dublin Castle and the person 
of the Duke of Ormond, the Lord-Lieutenant The plot was 
discovered, and B. fled the country. ~ After a wandering life in 
Holland, Scotland, and England, he placed himself at uehead 
of another conspiracy against the Duke of Ormond, seized him 
in his coach on 6th December 1670, and all but succeeded: in 
having him hanged at Tyburn. Singularly enough, he was never 
suspected of having Imd anything to do with this desperate 
villony, although there is some reason to think that he was 
screened by the Duke of Buckingham, if not hired by him for 
the pur^^osc. His next exploit was the most daring of all. 
Disguised as a clergyman, he attempted with two accomplices. 
May 9, 1671, to carry off the regalia from the Tower. He was, 
however, seized with the crown in his possession, and thrown 
into prison, llicre he was visited by Charles II., whom he so 
alamicd by a statement that he was at the head of a large band 
of conspirators who would certainly avenge his death, ^t the 
king not only pardoned him, but gave him a pension of >^^00 a 
year. * Colonel* B., as he was called, became indeed an influ- 
ential person at court Subsequently, however, he fell out with 
Buckingham, made a scandalous imputation against him, and 
was imprisoned. He was, however, admitted to bail, and he 
died in his own house, 24th August 1680. 

Blood, Aven'ger of, the man whose duty it was, according 
to a custom yet in vogue among nations of patriarchal habits, to i 
avenge the aeath of qpnurdered relative, unless a certain com- 
pcii'^ation or B.-money were paid by the murderer. The Mosaic 
law y/sm peculiar in preventing the escape of the wilful murderer 
by the payment of B, -money, in restricting the vengeance to the 
offender himself, and in providing means for the escape of an unin- 
tentional man^layer. See Numb, xxxv., and Cities of Refuge. 

Blood, Corrup'tion of. See Treason. 

Blood, Bating of, prohibiied Genesis ix. 4, and frequently 
in the Mosaic law, generally in connection with sacrifices. I'he 
prohibition was renewed by the council of apostles and elders at | 
Jerusalem (Acts xv. 29), but coupled with thinp offered to idols, 1 
an evident compromise between Christian liberty and Jewish I 
prejudices. The Koran, too, enjoins abstinence from B, and | 
from things offered to idols. | 

Blood-Bird (Myzomela sanguinolenta), a species of Honey- ; 
eater (q. v.), a native of New South Wales, and named from 
the scarlet colour of its body, except the wings and legs. 

Blood-Flower {Heemnnthus)^ a genus of bulbous-rooted 
plants (natural order, Amaryllidacea)^ which gels its name from 
the colour of the flowers of most of the species. There are about 
fifteen or sixteen species, nearly all natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and many of them cultivated in our conservatories. 
Most of them are poisonous. The inspissated juice of //. toxu 
carius is used by the Bushmen to iioLson their arrow points. 

Blood'hound, a breed of hounds known also by the 
name * Sleuth-hounds,* possessing a broad-chested, muscular 
bod)'. The ears are large 

and pendant, as also are ^ ^ 

the overlapping upper lips. jj 

The usual colour a tan of 
shades, interspersed 
with black. These dogs have 

gained an unenviable reputa- ^ 

tion, from their having been 

used to track fugitives, and If \ 

especially runaway slaves, t. 

The breed has lately dc- 
dined in Europe, although 
in America, but more parti- 

cularly in Cuba, these dogs Bloodhound, 

arc still bred for the purposes 

I above noted. They ‘are not' naturally fierce, but possess a 
I powerful and acute scent ; and are trained to show a great 

4*7 
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iuttoant of dogged pcrseyeiunce in following np^ the trail, as well 
AS to exhibit ferocious traits. The Cuban B. is a variety xncnre 
nearly allied in genei;al conformation and in ferocity to ttie bull- 
dog. It is still used in Cuba in tracking slaves. 

Bloodletting may be either general or local General B. con- 
sists in abstracting blood from the general circulation. This may 
be effected from an arteiy (arteriotomy), or from a vein (vene- 
section or phlebotomy). When from an artery, it is usually the 
anterior branch of the Temporal' Art<^ (q. v.). The vessel is cut 
obliauely but only punctured, care being taken to have tlie wound 
in me integument much larger to allow the blood freely 
to escape. When sufficient blo^ has been drawn, the artery is 
to be completely cut across and a pad and bandage are to be ap- 
plied. In venesection, blood is generally drawn from the arm. 
A bandage is tied above the part to be opened, sufficiently tight 
to obstruct the blood in the veins, but not tight enough to inter- 
fere with the flow of the blood in the arteries. It is generally 
the median Cephalic Vein (q. v. ) which is selected. The vein 
is Oldened oblicjucly, and when sufficient blood is abstracted, the 
bandage is untied and a pad and bandage applied to the* wound. 
In certain cases K is performed on the external Jugular 
Vein (q. v.) in the neck. B. is now seldom resorted to in surgi- 
cal practice. At one time it was universal in all inflammatory 
diseases, and even a common occurrence for the most trifling 
complaints, and in many instances for no disease whatever. 
Now it is rare in any instance. This change has been brought 
about partly by an alteration in the type of disease, but 
chiefly by a more correct knowledge of the nature of disease, 
and of the proper medicines to be applied. lx)cal B. is more 
advantageous, especially to relieve local congestions, and niay 
be performed by simple incisions, by cupping, or by leeches. Sec 
CUPPXMO and Leeches. 

Blood of our Ba'viour, an order of knighthood limited to 
twenty knights, instituted by the Duke cBManiua in 1608. T he 
Dukes of Mantua were Bovereigns of the order, the name of 
which was suggested by the preservation in the Church of St 
Andrew, Mantua, of what were believed to be some diops of the 
B« of Christ. 

Blood of St Janua'riua. See Januakius, St. 

Bloodteot See Geum, H>emodoraceas, and Sanguin- 
ARIA. 

Blood'atone. See Heliotrope. 

Bloom (Old Eng. bhma)t originally a mass of malleable 
iron obtained by direct reduction of the ore in a heartli or 
bloomery. The word is now used in ironworks for the spongy 
nuiss of iron taken from the puddling-furnace. See Iron. 

Bloom, in art, an appearance on the surface of paintings re- 
sembling in some points the B. of certain fruits, wnich destroys 
the traxiaparency of the picture, and is caused by moisture in the 
varnish or on the picture before vumbh is laid on. It is removed 

sponging the picture with hot camphine, smoothing with a 
soft brush, and drying in the open air. Most pictures pointed 
nowadays are not varnished at aiL 

Bloom'erism, a momentary fashion in ladies* dress, origin- 
ating in America in connection with the female rights move- 
ment, It took its name from Mrs Anne Bloomer, who, in xfl49, 
adopted and advocated the so-called reform. The dress origin- 
ally consisted of a jacket with close sleeves, a skirt reaching a 
little below the knee, and trousers. The dress subjected its 
wearers to a good deal of ridicule and even sociid perseaition, 
and although some more or less graceful modifications of i£t have 
been suggested, it has never become popular here or even in 
America. 

BloomBeld, Robert, one of the best English pastoral poets, 
was bom in 1766, at Honington, Suffolk, where his father was a 
poor tailor. He worked first as a farm-servant^ then as a shoe- 
niaker in London, and after unsuccessful efforts in various occu- 
mtlons, died at Shefford, Bedfordshire, August 19, 1823, 
deprived of memory and almost of reason. His chi^ works are 
73 w Boy (composed in a London garret), Rural Tales^ 

and tfW Rtemfers. They are admirable for their charming art- 
kmeis, fidelity to nature, and fresh, honest flavour of rnsneity. 
They Havn beAn ofttnf reprinted: 


Blouse, a light, loose, blue ovejigarni^t, worn esbecial^,by 
the working-men of France^ wtxo air hence cal^d Simses^ A 
white B. is Sunday dress. The smoek-ftbCk of the English 
waggoner and farm-labourer is now frequently called a B* It 
is made of coarse, under-bleached linen, and u plaited lOnd em- 
broidered on the breast and shoulders. It Is sometimes worn by 
butchers in the Lowlands of Scotland, the colour being blue, as 
in France. It is worn blue also in Germany, where the B. is 
frequently tightened by a belt.' 

Blow'-Fly, or Fleah-Bly (Sarco^ha^ camaria)^ a genus 
of Dipterous insects or flies, belonging to the Muscidm^ or mtnily 
including the domestic fly, &c. The adult B.-F. possesses a 
yellowish head, a greyish thorax, whilst the abdomen is coloured 
of a blackish-brown with a bluish or metallic lustre. The ^cs 
are set apart in both males and females. The body is hairy. 
The wings may measure an inch in extent. The eggs are depo- 
sited in decaying flesh and organic matter, or upon the bodies 
of living animals sheep), in the skin of which the larvm 
cause much irritation or even serious disease. Sometimes the 
I eggs appear to be hatched within the parent body, the flies being 
tmis ovo-viviparous. Another species (.S', ptortuorum) is said to 
inhabit cemeteries and graveyards, this form being distinguished 
by a red line or mark on the front of the head. The larval 
flies, deposited in decaying matter, do good sanitary service by 
removing putrescent material from the earth's surface. 

Blow'ing Blaohixiea' are instruments for producing blasts 
or currents of air, and are used for exciting combustion or gene- 
rating a great heat. The common bellows is one of the simplest 
in use, and very primitive forms are met with among uncivilised 
nations. All, however, work on the same principle — viz., by 
contracting the dimensions of the space within which a quantity 
of air is confined, and thus forcing the air out with a velocity 
l^oportional to the pressure and to the smallness of the aperture. 

space is refilled by taking advantage of the elastic properties 
of air as a gas. A serious objection to such machines as the 
common bellows is the want of a continuous blast, and to remedy 
this defect, various improvements have been suggested, such as 
the use of two bellows. I'his, however, was soon superseded by 
the double bellows, which consists of two contiguous chambers, 
connectci* iy a valve opening into the upper one, with which 
the exit-pipe is connected. The upper chamber is ffiled by com- 
pression of the lower one, which is itself refilled by merely per- 
mitting it to open by the gravitating weight of the lowest board, 
which is also provided witli an inlet valve. 

In blast furnaces, the blowing arrangement is somewhat more 
complicated, and is worked by a steam-engine. There is an 
ordinary steam-cylinder at one end of the beam, and at the other 
is a blast-cylinder. This latter is provided with an air-ti^ht 
piston, connected with the beam by a piston-rod, and with 
several inlet valves and an outlet valve at each end. The out- 
let valves both open into the exit-pipe. Suppose, now, the 
piston to be at the top of the cylinder, the lower part of which 
IS filled with air. As the piston descends, the inlet valves bejow 
arc closed, and the compressed air escapes through the outlet 
vfdve into the exit-pipe ; but at the same time the pressure of 
the external atmosphere opens the inlet valves above, and fills 
the upper portion of the cylinder with air, which is, in its turn, 
forced into the exit-pipe by the ascending piston. Meanwhile, 
the lower portion of the cylinder is being refilled with air 
through the inlet valves, and thus the operation is repeated and 
a tolerably continuous 'blast produced. 

Another important blowing machine is that known as the 
/anning^ mAchmt or Fanners (q.v.), originally used as a winnow- 
ing machine, but now applied to purposes of ventilation, heating^ 
drying, water-raising, &c. It consists usually of a wheel vdm 
fans instead of spokes, rotating in a box, open at the centre, and 
shaped spirally with respect to the wheel The air sucked ffi at 
the centre is driven to the extremities of the fan^ aii4 forced 
round till it finds its exit along a pipe fixed tangentially intb the 
box. There are various modifications of this, such as Chaplin's 
double fans, and Platt & Shiele's silent which latter are 
provided vrith curious-shaped vanes. 

Blowpipe. The B. is an instrament of great valne to 
the chemist and> mineralogist for detecting the presence of many 
elements and their compounds in substances to be analysed $ it 
Is also employed in the arts for soldering and glass-blowing. The 
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diKOtW of the B. hi ehdent/btit its application to ^lysis com- 
paxathrdy * modem; having been introduced by the Sdrcdish 
chendidaof the last Oentuiy.' Manyfomaof 
die instntment are inade» but the simplest 11 d 
is that invented by BlacJc, and known as || 

Blade*! B* It consists of a conical tube H 
made of dieet-tin. (A), at the wide end of || 
which is attached a thin brass tube (B), III 
provided with a nozzle of brass or platinum 11 
(C)t In using the instrument, the narrow IM 
extremity (D) is placed in the mouth, and |||Ia 
the nozde applied to the flame of an oil or i|H 
gas lamp ; a steady blast of air is then forced I H 
from the mouth through the nozzle against |||!l 
the flame. The B. flune consists essenti- |!i J » 

•By of three parts : A is a non-luminous ||l||■BBSSSSBE^c 
cone in which is a mixture of unbumt com- aiUM 
bustible gases and atmospheric air, both at Blade's Blowpipe, 
a low temperature. B Is luminous, and con- 
sists of burning gases containing an excess of carbon and carbonic 
oxide; whilst at C the flame again becomes less luminous, 
owing to the abundant supply 

of oxygen, which deprives it r B A 

of its combustible materials ; r 

the temperature of C is ex- 
ceedinglyhigh, particularly in 

the neighbourhood of the point WipjH 

of B. If any easily reducible 

compound — such, for in- Blowpipe Flame, 

stance, as the oxide of lead — 

be applied on a suitable support to B, the iinburnt carbon com- 
bines with the oxygen of the oxide at the high temperature to form 
carbonic oxide, and lead becomes separated or reduced. B is 
therefore called the reducing or inner flame ; whilst C, on account 
of its oxidising properties, is called the oxidising or outer flame. 
The following are tlie more important B. tests: (i) TTie sub- 
stance placed in a cavity scraped in charcoal, and mixed with 
carbonate of soda, is heated in the reducing flame ; if it contain 
antimony, arsenic, bismuth, copper, lead, silver, or tin, these 
metals become separated in leadSt and may be recognised 
by their physical properties, and often by the incrustation of 
metallic oxide left on the charcoal. (2) The substance is heated 
on platinum wire in tlie hottest part of the flame ; if barium, 
calcium, potassium, sodium, or hthium are present, the flame 
assumes a characteristic colour. (3) The substance is heated on 
platinum foil after it has been moistened wflh iulr..te of cobalt; 
if aluminum, magnesium, or zinc is contained in it, the resulting 
mass is blue, pink, or green, as the cose may be. A small 
particle of the substance, togetlier with some liorox, is heated on 
a loop of platinum wire before the flame ; the resulting borax 
bead oecomes coloured if chromium, cob.alt, copper, iron, man- 
ganese, or nickel be present, the colour varying in some cases 
according as the bead is beated in the inner or outer flame. 

Blow'pipe and Arr'ovr, a native weapon found among seve - 1 
Xal tribes of S. American Indians, who use it with great skill and | 
precision. The pipe is a straight tube formed of the small palm 
stem, and is usually from 8 to 12 feet long. The arrows, which 


Blubb'ar. See Cetacea, Whale, and Whale-Fishery. 

Blu'ober, Oebbard Lebereoht von, Prince of Wabl- 
etadt, a distinguished Prussian commander, belonged to one 
of the oldest Mecklenburg families, and was bom at Rostock, 
Mecklenbuzg-Schwerin, December x6, 1742. He entered the 
StW^ish service at the age of fourteen, but being captured by 
the^ Piussians, joined the standard of Friednch t;ie Great He 
served during the Seven Years* War, and rose to the rank of cap- 
tain. Being, however, offended at what he imagined to be a 


•the devil if he pleased.* After a few years spent in retirement 
on his Pomeranian estate^ returned to the army, and served 
considerable distixiction, particularly as a leader of cavalry. 
Ip 17939 ^ 794 * he commanded the advanced 

gaara at tlie battle of Auerstadt, and defended Lilbeck with 


Nimoleon, until it did rise; In 1813 he fougnt bravely at Liitzen, 
defeated Macdonald on the Katebach, and aided greatly in 
acliieving the victory of Leipsic, obtaining ftom the Russians, 
on account of the rapidity of his movements, tlie nickname of 
* Marshal Forward.* Crossing the Rhine on the ist of Janoaiy 
1814, he fought desperately against Napoleon, somettmes win- 
m‘ng and sometimes losing, but always cheerfu^ confident, and 
stubborn. Finally his victories at Laon and' Montmartre in 
March crushed his once terrible foe, and on the 31st ofthat month 
the * old captain of hussars* rode proudly into Paris. Onfol* 
lowing the allied sovereigns into England, B. was received with 
mat enthusiasm. ^ In 1815, after Napoleon’s escape from Elb^^ 
He was again appointed to the command of the Prussian troops ; 
and althoup^h beaten and all but killed at Ligny, he brot^g^t tip 
his troops in time to make the battle of Waterloo decisive* He. 
once ag^n entered Paris, and, remembering what shame and 
disgrace Germany had suffered at the hands of France, would i 
have allowed his men to plunder it had he not been restrained ^ I 
Wellin^oiu B. was honoured by his king and country as a hera 
Statues were erected to him ; he was made Prince of Wahlstadt, 
and the estate of Kricblowitz, in Silesia, was bestowed upon 
him. There he died, September 12, 18x9. As a man, B. was 
open-hearted but uncultivated ; as a soldier he was intrepid, rapid 
in movement, and indifferent to defeat. Nothing could daunt 
the spirit of the man, but his strategy was not remarkable for its 
skill, and was utterly unlike the profoundly scientific style in which 
Prussia went to work against Austria (t 866) and against France 
(X870). B.*s intense patriotism helped the great cause of ^e 
uniflcalioii of Germany, which has been accomplished in the pre- 
sent day. See Varnhagen Von Ense*s Lebensbeschrdbung 
(Bcrl. 1827); Schbning’s Preuss, 5 ITusarenregi^ 

ments mit besonderer Rucksicht auf R, (Berl. 1843) ; Bieske, G, 
L, Blucher von Wabjbftatt (BerL 1862) ; Scherr, A, Seine Zeii 
und Sein Leben (Leips. 1862). For an interesting account of 
the ancient and honourable family to which B. tSlonged, see 
j Wigger’s Geschkhte der Famiiie B, (1871). 

Blue, one of the so-called primary colours, seen in nature 
in the clear expanse of the heavens. From the azure vault, the 
colour B. has acquired a peculiar significance, and in mediaeval 
times it was taken as the emblem of eternity and immortnli^, 
Tlie Virgin Mary, represented in a B. mantle, symbolised vix^nal 
modesty, and angels in B. garments were typical of faith and 
fidelity. In heraldry, B. is regarded as an emblem of chastity, 
loyalty, and fidelity. Its significance extended to its combina- 
tions with other colours ; thus purple in which red predominated 
I indicated love of truth, while B. purples were emblematic of the 
truth of love. The connection of B. with fidelity still lingers in 
popular apprehension in such an expression as *trae B,’ 

B. dyes are not numerous, and before the discovery of the 
aniline or coal-tar colours, dyers principally depended for their 
blues on WoAD, Archtl Indigo, and Prussian B. Now, a 
scries of very brilliant blues and bluish-purples are obtained from 
coal-tar, and they are possessed of great tinctorial power and 
durability. Among these may be mentioned bleu de Lyon, or bUu 
de BariSf Nicholson’s soluble B., ai d azurine (see Dyeing and 
Calico Printing). The principal B. colour used by painters 
is ultramarine, a brilliant azure colour, which was originally pre- 
pared from lapis-lazuli, a mineral found in China and other 
oriental countries. Ultramarine, as now prepared, however, is 
an artificial com{>ound, prepared by roasttxig together certain 
proportions of China clay, carbonate of soda, sulphur, and char- 
coal (see Ultramarine). Among other painters' bhies may 
l>e enumerated Prussian B., and various modifications of the 
same base, by the addition of materials which alters its body, 
indigo, cobalt B., smalts, or powdered cobalt glass, and moun- 
ta\n B. or bice, prepared from carbonate of copper. T*he oxide 
of cobalt is an important basis of many blues m use besides the 
two above indicated, which are very extensively used in the 
colouring of pottery, porcelain, and glass. The various colours 
alluded to will be found more particularly detailed under their 
own names. 

Blue'beard, the title of a French tale, the hero of which, a 
certain Chevalier Raoul, is distinguished hy having a bhte beards 
The tale, whicli is too familiar to require analysis, 1 ms become ex* 
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treittdy fx^lar^ especially in its nurseiy form, in all countries 
of Western Europe, and has formed the basis of several well- 
known dramatic compositions It is thought that a certain Giles 
de Ijival, Seigneur de Rias, marshal of France in 1429, a man 
whose acknowledged patriotism and valour were cast into the 
shade by his atrocious cruelty, was the original of the fictitious 
Raoul. Rias was burnt alive in 1440, at the instance of Jeari 
VI., Duke of Brittany. As his crimes are detailed in connec- 
tion with charges of <mbUrie^ it is probable that truth and fiction 
are inextricably intermingled. 

Blue'-Bell. See Hyacinth. 

Blue'-Bird, or Bluo'-Bobin [Sialia or Sylvia sialias), a 
l^eiius of Insessorlal birds, included 
in the sub-family of the Erythadna 
or robins. It inhabits the United 
States of America in summer, and 
usually migrates southwards in win- 
ter to the W. Indies and tropical 
America. The B.-B. represents in 
America, from its familiar habits, the 
redbreast of Britain. It is coloured 
sky-blue in its upper parts, red or chestnut on the breast, and 
white on the belly, the colours of the female being less brilliant 
than those of the male. The song is veiy agreeable. Tlie nest 
is built generally in the holes of trees, and the eggs, of a pale 
blue colour, number five or six. T wo or even three broods are 
produced annually. The B.-B. rather exceeds our redbreast in 
size, but resembles the latter in the general shape of its body. 
These birds ore remarkably pugnacious and courageous. Nearly 
allied species, or varieties, represent this bird^ farther north on 
the American continent, whilst it also occurs in Brazil, Guiana, 
Mexico, and the W. Indies. 

Blucf-BodlUl, the printed publications 4jf the’^British Parlia- 
ment, so called from their being uniformly bound in blue paper, 
as those of the French Government^ are named hvrei jaunes 
(* yellow- books *), from a similar circumstance. They have been 
published regularly since the beginning of the i8th c. , and con- 
sist chiefly of the votes and proceedings, acts of Parliament, the 
esrimotes, correspondence connected with matters of discussion, 
and reports of commissions. Those of a single session now form 
a collection of some sixty large folio volumes, which, though con- 
taining papers on the utmost diversity of subiects, treated on no 
regular principle, are rendered handy and coherent by means of 
Anim al indexes. In the United States the name is applied to a 
book containing the names of all persons in the Government ser- 
rice, together with their salaries. 

Blue'-Bottle Fly. Sec Flksu-Flv. 

Blue Oar'dinal. Bee Lohelia. 


Blue Mouutaina, -*( i ) A ratm of mountains which tra* 
verses the island of Jamaica (q. v.) fiom EL to W. It is densely 
wooded, abounds in splendid scen^, and varies in height from 
5000 to 7000 feet— >(2) A mountam-ehain in New Si Wales, 
extending, strictly speakin|f, from 34” to as** S. lat, but often 
popularly regarded as reaching to 32^ S. lat The B. M. in their 
proper signification consist of two parallel ranges, of which the 
western one is the higher. They are full of gloomy ravines and 
fearful precipices, and the two ranges are divided if an immense 
chasm 1500 feet deep. The character of these huge fissures has 
been graphically depicted in the following sentence : * Narrow, 
gloomy, and profound, these stupendous rents in the bosom of 
the earth are enclosed between gigantic walls of sandstone rock, 
sometimes receding from, sometimes overhanging, the dark bed 
of the ravine and its black silent eddies, or its foaming torrent of 
water.* Tlie highest peak is Beemarang, 4100 feet ; and the 
average height of the range is 3300 feet 'Phe B. M. are now 
traversed by a railway, which attains at Blackheath station a 
maximum heij^ht above the sea of 3494 feet. The ascent from 
the plains on either side of the range is made by * zigzags.’ The 
western one is a remarkable specimen of engineering skilL 

Blue Fiir, the Pilula hydrargyri of the Pharmacopoeia, con- 
sists of 2 parts of mercury, 3 of confection of roses, and i of 
liquorice powder. The dose is 3 to 8 grains (one or two pills). 
This is a useful pill when a mild mercurial is indicated. It is 
less liable than certain other preparations of mercury to cause 
irritation. It is useful in certain sluggish states of the liver and 
bowels, but, like all preparations containing mercury, should be 
administered with great caution. This pill may be used to pro- 
duce the constitutional effects of mercury when that is considered 
desirable. The medicinal effects of B. P. as a mercurial will be 
treated under Mercury (q. v.). 

Blue Kidge, the eastern range of the Appalachians (q. v.), 
United States, extending almost continuously from New York to 
Georgia. The highest peak is Mount Mitchell in North Carolina, 
which has an altitude of (>470 feet. 

Blue Shark {Carcharias gt(incus\ a genus of true sharks 
common in the Mediterranean, but sometimes occurring on tlie 
southern coasts of Britain. The head is pointed and flattened, 
the tee l^eing sharj) and notched at the edges. No spiracles 
or breathing- holes, placed on the top of the head, exist in this 
form. These sharks attain a length of eight feet or more, and 
arc of vomcious disposition, feeding chiefly upon fish. The 
11 S. is said to manifest a close attachment to their young, 
'I'he common or white shark (C. vulgaris) is a nearly allied 
form. See SlFARK. 

Blue Skate {Rain Ifatis)^ a genus of skates, sometimes also, 
from its bluish-grey colour, named the grey skate. Tliis form 
possesses a rhomboidal body. The tail Is spineless, and two 
small dorsal fins exist far back on the tail. The females of this 



Blue’-Coat School, the common name of Christ’.s Hospital 
(q, V.), arising from the circumstance of the boys wearing blue 

coats or gowns. 

Blue’-Bye (Enlmyza tyamfis), belongs to the family of 
Honey-eaters (q. v.), and is a natiw of Australia. It is p;regarious, 
and one of the most pleasing sights in the Australian bush i.s 
afforded by the flocks of blue-eyes flitting from tree to tree sip- 
ping the honey from the flowers with their long tengues. They 
also eat small insects, and berries in the winter-time. 

Blue'fll^dc, a river rising in Nicaragua, Central America, and 
flowing tlirough the Mosquito territory to the Caribbean Sea, 
which it enters about 210 miles S* of Cape Gracios k Dios. At 
its mouth is situated a small town of the same name (pop. 600), 
the residence of the ruler of the Mosquito territory. 

Blue'-QownA, aclass of privileged beggars popularly so called 
in Scotland. They had a small royal bounty. The last of them 
drew his last allowance from the Exchequer in Edinburgh in 
1863. Sec under Bead. 

Bluc-Jolin', the name given by miners to a vich violet-blue 
variety of Fluor-spar (q, v.), found abundantly in Derbyshire, 
and manufactured into vases, Slc, 

, Blufif-MEa&Uc, the title oC a pumtivant-at-arros in England. 
See PiiitsuivANT.' 
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genu.s in Plymouth market are named 'maids,* and 'good 
wives,* 

Bluo'-Stocking, a name applied to female pedants, and 
suggested by the blue stockings of a Mr Stillingileet, a conspi- 
cuous memlHjr of a society of both sexes formed in London about 
1780 for literary conversation. The name is generally used 
somewhat opprobriously, as indicating that the B.-S. indulges her 
literary tastes to the neglect of home duties. 

Blue'tliroat, or BlueT)rea8t {Syku'a or Phanieura Suedca)^ 
a genus of Xnsessorinl birds, rare in Britain, but found very gene- 
rally distributed over the continent of Europe, averaging a robin 
in size, and possessing the throat and breast of a br^ht blue 
colour. In the centre of the blue patch a spot, white in some 
forms, and red in the adult males, exists. Beneath the blue, tlie 
front parts are barred with black, white, and chestnut colour. 
Tliese birds are eaten in Alsace and I^rraine, and pass in Italy 
by the name of Bccfin (q. v.), and Beccaficb (q.*.v.). Tlieir $oiig 
is very sweet, and they possess considerable imitative powers. 

BlueVing {CyaHo/n^ra discors)^ an American genus of 
Anatida or ducks, resembling the te^ but of larger size; tho 
males in full plumage being coloured black in the upper parts 
of the head, the rest of the head being blue, and a cresccAtic 
patch before each eye being white. The wings are coloured 
with various riiades of blue ; the upper parts being brown, 
glossed, with green, and the under fuurts , orange or reddish, 
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mottled with black. The tail contains fourteen feathers^ and is 
of shortened conformation. This bird is named the blue or blue- 
winged teal in the United States of America. In summer these 
bircM to the ^7th parallel, but in winter they migrate south- 
wards. ^ In Jamaica, Texas, and elsewhere these birds are said to 
be permanent residents, llie flesh is much esteemed for table. 

Bliun, Robert, a German political writer and agitator, was 
born of humble parentage at Cologne, November lo, 1807, and 
rose from the position <» scene-shifter to that of manager in the 
Cologne theatre ; afterwards holding a similar situation in I.eip- 
sic, where he cultivated letters and latterly became a publisher 
in 1847. Besides his contributions to various political and 
literaiy journals, he published along with Herloszsohn & Marg- 
graff a Theaterlexikm (7 vols., 1839-42), with Steger, the poli- 
tical almanac, Vbrwarts (5 vols., 1843-47), and independently, 
ft ^taaisUxicon fur das deutsche Volk (1847). In 1845 he distin- 
guished himself in the German Catholic movement at Leipsic 
OS a bold and elocjuciit speaker, and in 1848 was made vice-pre- 
sident of the provisional parliament at Frankfort, performing his 
duties with clmracteristic vigour and intelligence. In the same 
yearhewaselected a member of the National Assembly, and became 
the leader of the Left, or democratic party. During the October 
rising in Vienna, along with Frobel he conveyed a memorial of 
congratulation from the Left to the insurgents, but on the re- 
covery of the city he was captured and shot, November 9, 1858. 
His son, Hans B., bom at Leipsic, June 8, 1841, was chosen 
a member of the UeiclLstag in 1866, and has been editor of the 
GrmtboUn since 1871. 

Blu'menbaob, Johann Friedrich, a celebrated natural- 
ist, was born at Gotha, nth May 1752. After studying at Jena 
and Gottingen, he became (1778) ordinary Professor of Compa- 
rative Anatomy and Physiology at the latter university. These 
subjects he made the stepping-stone to the natural history of 
man, comparing men and animals with respect lo cranial and 
facial developments, and originating in 1785 the classification of 
the human race into white, black, red, yellow or tawny, and 
Malayan. On these subjects and on the history of medicine he 
lectured for 50 years. B. died 22d Jan. 1840 at (jbitingen, where a 
colossal monument to him was unveiled May 19, 1878, His Hand» 
btich der Vergieichfttdm Aftatomir und Physiologte (Gbtt. 1804; 
3d ed, 1824), and Handbuch der Naturgeschuhte^ have been very 
popular all over Kurope. His observations on skulls are con- 
tained in the Decades PjII. C'ran, diu. Gmt, (1790-1828). His 
speculations on the generative principle {ftisus Jortnativus) were 
valueless. See Marx, Zum Andenken an //. (Gbtt. 1840). 

Blu'menthal, Leonhardt Von, a distinguished Prussian 
general, was born at Schwedt on the Oder, July 30, 1810, edu- 
cated in the military academics of Culm and Berlin 1820-26, 
and received the appointment of lieutenant in 1S27. After 
holding various minor posts, he was raised (1849) to the general 
staff, and appointed to the command of the Slesvig-Holstein 
army. He was twice subsequently employed to convey to Kng- 
land special military propositions. In the Danish war of 1864, 
however, came his first great military success, when his sit ale- 
gical ability was so decidedly shown in the taking of Missunde, 
the storming ot the trenches at Duppcl, and in the passage to 
the island of Alscn. In acknowledgment of these services, he 
was raised lo the rank of major-general. B. afterwards greatly 
distinguished himself in the Auslro-Frussian war of 1S66, and 
on the outbreak of the Franco- Prussian war was appointed 
diief of the general staff of the army of the Crown Prince. To 
the skilful operations of B. in the latter campaign were in great 
part due the catastrophe of Sedan and the capture of Paris. 

Blun'derbuM is a short and wide-bored musket, capable of 
taking in several bullets at once. It is destructive only at close 
carters, and is now almost entirely superseded by the carbine. 
(The name is a corruption of the Dutch donderbus, * thunder- 
gun.* Comp. Ger. donnef-buc/ise, ) 

Bliizkt'Btftrii, Johasm Kaepar, a distinguished Professor of 
Political Science in Germany, was born at Zurich 7th March 
1808. He studied at Berlin (1827) under Savigny, and after- 
wards at Bonn under Hasse and Niebuhr. In 1833 he was 
appointed a professor In the newly-founded university of his 
native town, went to Munich in x^7, and accepted a call to 
Heldelbei^ in t86|, where he has since remained B.'s career 
has been active and patriotic. Averse to the narrow and schis- I 


matical Radicalism of the German democrajts, .he has laboured 
unweariedly to create a national party which should be at once 
liberal in politics and conservative in spirit. Of hi$ numerous 
writings we may mention Staats-und-Reehtsgeschichte dar Stadt 
und Xjandschafi Zurich (Zur. 1838, 1839; new ed. 1856); 
sehiekte des Sehvmter, Bundesrechis (Ziir. 1846-52); AUg^ 
nuines Staatsrechi (Miin. 1852 ; 4th ed. 1869) $ Btutsch^ Private 
recht (Miin. 1853 ; 3d ed. 1864) ; Die neuen Rgehisehufen der 
Juristm (2d ed. Ziir. 1862) ; GeschUkte des AUgememen* Stoats^ 
rechts und der Politik (Miin. 1864) ; Das Mederne Kriegsr^fU 
(f866) ; Das Aloderne V bJkerrecht als Rechtsbuch (x868). 

Bo^a, a name applied generally to the seipents included in 
the family Boida^ which includes the true Boas and Pythons 
(q. v.). These .serpents are 
Uie giants of the sequent f ^ 
tribe, and arc included in tlie m BT 

sub-order Colubrina^ and in a H B Y 

the Innocuous section of that & nk 

group. These forms possess |M 


orclinaiv teeth in the upper 
jaw, aim are destitute of 


Boa Constrictor. 


fangs and a poison-appara- 
tus ; but, although innocuous as far as venomous qualities are 
concerned, they are yet greatly to be dreaded on account of their 
immense strength, by means of which they arc enabled literally to ' 
crush their victims to sliapelcss mosses, by entwining themselves 
round their bodies, and inclosing the victim withm the folds. 
Rudimentary hind-limbs exist, these being indicated externally, 
by the presence of two horny claws or spurs, placed in close 
proximity to the vent. The tail is eminently prehensile, and is 
covered below by a double row of plates. By its aid these forms 
suspend themselves from trees, whilst they lie in wait for their 
prey. The head is covered by scuta, or shields, is roughly tri- 
angular in shape, and is sc^iarated from the body by a neck-like 
constriction. Tlie mouth is very wide, the gape extending far 
behind the eyes. The throat is scaly, and the belly is covered 
by transverse plates. No intermaxillary teeth exist in the boas, 
and the teeth are conical and somewhat recurved in form. These 
serpents occur chiefly in S. America. Tlie B. constrictor is the 
best known, but by no means the largest species. It generally 
attains a length of 12 or 15 feet. The B., or Funectes rnarinus, 
or * Anaconda* of some writers, is larger than the B. constrictor 
— this Utter term, like the name B. itself, being applied indis- 
criminately, and in a popular sense to all the members of the 
group. 

I'hese forms are credited with being able to swallow prey oi 
very large bulk ; and there can be no doubt that a large B. can 
swallow animals of tlie size of a sheep or goat. Various circum- 
stances contribute to the easy deglutition of prey of '^uch bulk. 
Thus, firstly, the body of the victim is crushed to a shapeless pliant 
mass by the folds of the serpent Its body is probably smeared 
over by the viscid or glutinous saliva of the B., and is thus more 
readily swallowed. The mouth of these serpents can be greatly 
distended from side to side ; the halves of the lower jaw being 
connected by ligament only, and the mouth-cavity con also be 
greatly widened in a vertical direction, owing to the mode in 
w'hich the lower jaw is articulated lo tlie skull. Then, lastly, 
the teeth, from their recurved position, assist in retaining the 
prey in the mouth os it is being slowly swallowed. After a full 
meal, these forms generally lie torpid for a longer or shorter 
perioid. As in many other serpents, only one lung is functionally 
useful in the boas, the other lung being abortive or rudimentaiy. 
The.se serpents generally inhabit the neighbourhood of rivers and 
lakes, ana lie concealed amid tlie branches of trees, so as to 
pounce with certainty upon the animals which come to drink. 
.The neatly related Pythons (q. v.) of the Old World very closely 
resemble the boas in their essential characters, but possess inter- 
maxillaiy teeth, and their labial or lip-plates are deeply pitted. 

Boadice'a, 'the British warrior queen,* ruled over the IcenI, 
in the district now known as Norfolk and Suffolk, in the latter 
half of the 1st c. A.D. Her Imsband, Prasutagu^ to win the 
favour of the Romans, had left (60 or 6l A.D.) his wife and two 
daughters and the Emperor Nero his joint-heirs. The bribe 
proved of no avail, for the Roman soldiers plundered the country, 
scourged B., and violated her daughters. The Britons rose, 
and in revenge took several colonies and destroyed about 70,000 
Romans. Suetonius, the Rotnan governor, now advanced, and 
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dm met by B. at the head of a, great horde of her Infuriated 
ooimtrynieii. A terrific battle ensuedi in which' tne Britons were 
completely overwhelmed, and the Roman power in Britain iirmly 
established. Tacitus tells us that some writers state the nuxhbeir 
slain amounted to 8o,ooa B.« in despair, took poison and died 
(6a A. D.). 

Board, the name usually applied to the directors and others 
having the management of any public institution, or of any 
legal, commercial, or charitable trust In various departments 
of the government, the term is also used to denote those in man- 
agement, when met for business purposes. 

Board, a plank or deal of timber, as used in most operations 
of joinery. From the use of such timber in vessels B. has 
come to have a special application in nautical affairs. Aboard 
or on board ship are phrases used in connection with the load- 
ing of ships* cargoes or the reception of crews or passengers. 
Boarding an enemy is a phrase in the tactics of naval warfare 
which was formerly much practised, but in the transition state 
of vessels and armaments It is difficult to say what may be the 
future course of sea-fights. *On the boards’ is ad' expres- 
sion having originally a theatrical application, meaning the 
bringing forward of anything on the stage ; but it has now passed 
into current language to indicate the production of any project 
or display. 

Board of Admiralty is a department of government which 
i has the control of all matters relating to the British navy. In 
former times the functions of the B. of A. were discharged by 
the Lord High Admiral of England. See Admiral. 

The board is composed of nve Lords Commissioners. Two 
of these are civilians, and three are naval officers. Besides his 
share of corporate action, each lord has his special fimction. 
The First Lord is always a cabinet minister. At board meet- 
ings he has, like the rest, but one vote ; but his parliamentary 
responsibility as a member of the Government practically invests 
him with absolute authority. 

Board of Ordinance was a department of the government 
having control of all that related to the artillery and munitions 
of the British army. It was found that in mattci s relating to 
coast defences there was some conflict between the jurisdiction 
of the B, of O. and that of the Admiralty ; and the earlier events 
of the Crimean war showed in other respects a want of working 
harmony between it and some other government departments. 
These facts led to the dissolution of the B. of O. 

The surveyor-general of the Ordnance is now an officer in the 
department of the Secretary of State for War. The surveyor- 
general is responsible for the munitions of the army. 

Board of Trade is a department of the government having 
very wide and important functions respecting the trade and 
navigation of the United Kingdom. It has a general superinten- 
. deuce over the mercantile marine. It exercises considerable con- 
trol over marine boards. It appoints officers to inquire into and 
report on the condition of trading vessels. The board is chiefly 
composed of a president and secretary, with three assistant secre- 
taries and four inspectors. Perhaps the most important function 
^ the B. of T. is now t]ie supervision of railways and railway 
companies. Notices of application for railway acts with plans, 
must be deposited with the board before the relative bill can be 
brought liefore Parliament. Before a railway is opened for 
traffic, the penni»ion of the board on the report of an inspector, 
Itnust be got. Oh the occurrence of an accident, notice must be 
given to the board, which is then empowered to take any meas- 
ures which it may consider advisable for public safety. 

Tlie B. of T. prepares and publishes at monthly and other 
periodical intervals, , accounts showing the exports and imports 
of l^e United Kingdom for the peri(^, with relative matter, so 
as to show the commercial position and progress of the country. 
It also prepares selections from the commercid statistics of foreign 
yonntnes. 

All applications ' made to the sovereign for duurters of incor- 
poration are referred to the B. of ^ 

^ BcMtr-Bioh a/er), a fidh belonging to the Scom^ 

or Mackerel family, possessing a sho^ deep, oval body, 
gveati/ compreose^^ and covered with scalct. Two dorsal fins 
:«9dst dflMy ai^ted tcjgetherf but no elongated filamenU or 


spines along the base of the dorped and enal exist in the & 

F«, as in tA nearly alUed 27^ GSShsi 

faher). The eyes are of laige shct • 

and the jaws project t6 form a snoUL 

The body is coloured red, and 

banded with onuijgfe bands across the 

back. This fish inhabits the Medi* 

terranean Sea, and is rare on the 

southern English coast 

Boast (Fr. ibaucher^ to rough* 
hew), is, in sculpture, a term ap- Boor-yiA 

plied to the blocking out of a piece 

of stone or wood into rude outlines of the figure to be afterwards 
finished. 

Boat, a small vessel adapted for navigating water, and pro- 
pelled by means of oars, sails, or steam. I'he earliest kind of 
B. was formed of wicker-work: coated inside and outside with 
bitumen, or covered with skins. The Egyptians and other ancient 
nations used boats of this description, and a similar B. was known 
among the ancient Britons, and is still in use on the Welsh and 
Irish coasts. (See Coracle.) There are very many varieties of 
boats in form and constniction, designed to serve different pur- 
poses ; for instance, boats for swiftness are slim, and have fine 
lines; those for carrying burdens are of a strong construction; 
for shallow water they are flat-bottomed ; and so fbrtK Boats 
form a very necessary adjunct to a sliip, and accordingly ships-of- 
war are equipped with a number ot boats, including lon^oais, 
bargeSf pinnaces^ cutters^ gigs^ yawls and jolly boats^ each kind 
having its special uses. Ileavy built steam launches^ adapted for 
carrying a gun, are also attached to men-of-war. A wherry is a 
light, sharp B. , used for transporting passengers or goods on a 
river, and sometimes employed in B. -racing (see Boating). A 
punt is a small flat-bottomed vessel ; a skiff, a small light B. for 
river-sailing. The principal parts of a B. of ordinary form are— 
the Imus^ the stem, and llic midships. The bow is the head of 
the vessel placed behind the slem, or attwaler, the opposite end 
1 $ the stern, and the intervening space is the midships. At the 
stem is the stern-post, to which the rudder is fixed for steering. 
The side hoards of a B. are called strakes, the lower of which 
arc ter...J!fl garboards, and beneath these is the keel, the principal 
timber on which the whole frame rests. The bow sheets are the 
timbers at the bottom of the B. at the bow, and the correspond- 
ing parts at the stem are the stem sheets. The seats placed 
athwart the B. are called thwarts, and on the upper edge or weUe 
of the B. arc placed 'the rmvlocks, projecting pieces of wood or 
I iron, between which the oars or sculls rest, bee LIFEBOAT. 

Boatnbill [Cancroma cochlearia), a genus of grallatorial or 
wading birds, belonging to the family Ardeida or herous, and 
found in S. America. The bill resembles in shape a boat 
with the keel uppermost, whilst it has also been compared 
to the bowls of two spoons placed with their concavities to- 
gether. The upper mandible terminates in a strong hooked 
process. The legs are shorter than in the generality of 
wading birds, and this bird is believed to perch on trees situated 
by tlie sides of rivers, and to dart down upon fishes, llie 
French colonists of Guiana term the B. Crabber from their belief 
that it subsists on crabs, and from this supposition the generic 
name Caficroma is also derived. 

Boat'-Fly {Nbtonecta), a genus of insects bdondng to the 
Hemiftera or bugs, and included among the JFfyarocares or 
aquatic members of the group. The group Notonectida includes 
those distinguished by the broad rounded form of the head. The 
legs are adapted for svrimming, and these forms both swim and 
rest in the water on their backs. They inhabit fresh-water pools, 
and, like other Hemiptera, possess a powerful rostrum or * Wk,* 
by means of which they can inflict severe wounds. The air re* 

a uired for breathing is contained within a cavity placed between 
ie wings and the back. A^. ^lauca^ or the ^ water-boatman,* is 
the familiar species. These insects are carnivorous in tastes, 
and feed on other insects. The common species is abemt i an 
inch in length. 

Boat'ins, the art of propelling a bostt by means of sails (see 
YACHTiNof or by oars, called rowings which method is treated 
of in this artide. Rowing is a useral art and forms a healthy 
physical exercise Of late years its cultivation has immensely 
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incirmed in Britisli Ther^ tre now iimunimbSe tow- 


dciffii ar£ also sometimes employed by watermen and amateur 
rowcatir (See Boat.) Gigs are found of all sizes suitable for 
from 6 to 8 oars ; when there are three seabt the boat is called 
a rwfdan g»g^ in which the centre rower plies a pair of sculls, 
and the other two rowers a single oar each. A scull is a light 
and short fona of oar, a pair of which can Xte worked easily by 
one person in the operation of sculling. Outriggers are used 
for racing purposes, and are propelled by a single sculler. 

. They are much lighter and narrower than a gig, being usually 
30 feet in length with a breadth amidships of a little over one 
toot, tapering off to mere points at the ends. Amidships is 


bpat, and this ragnl^tl 
Dr Nicholson, of the re 
inventioii the subjeipt oi 
suspended from the upi 


held by a man In the boat 
3 navy, has risoenClymAde the following 
L patent : A ^cradle * is attached to and 


placed the *T>ox* in which the sculler sits, and the leverage 
necessary to propel the boat is gained by mounting the row- 
locks at the end of an iron support rigged outside of the box 
— *thi8 arrangement giving the boat its name. Outriggcd gig% 
or wag^^boats^ are constructed like a gig, with outriggcd iron 
rowlocks, and carry from 2 to 8 oars according to size. Most 
of the universities of Great Britain liave B. clubs, and upon 
the Cam and Isis, specially, rowing is zealously practised. The 
8-oared match between the representatives of Oxford and Cam* 
bridge, which takes place annually at Easter on the Thames 
between Putney and Morllake, is an event that always awakens 
public interest. From 1829 (the year of the first contest be- 
tween the rival university crews) to 1875, 32 matches have been 
rowed, of which Oxford has won 17 and Cambridge 15. The 
length of the iracing-course is about^^ miles, and the sliortest 
time occupied by either of the representative crews was in the 
match of 1873, when Cambridge performed the distance in 19 
minutes 35 seconds. On 27th August 1869, a 4«6ared 
match between the representatives of Harvard College, Massa- 
chusetts, and those of Oxford, took place on the Thames course, 
Oxford winning, after a gallant contest, in 22 minutes 20 
seconds. A decisive victory was also gained on loth June 1872 
by the London Rowing Club over the Atalanta Boat Club of 
New York in an international 4-oared match over the Thames 
course ; the English crew on this occasion conformed to the 
American practice of rowing without a coxswain, one of the 
oarsmen steering the boat by means of an apparatus managed 
with his feet. By far the greatest innovation, however, of late 
years, was the introduction of sliding seats in 1S71, an invention 
now everywhere admitted to be the means of a great increase 
of speed. Among other interesting boabraces may l>e men- 
tioned the annual one on the Thames between young watermen 
for Dogget's coat and badge, a prize given in 1715 by an emi- 
nent actor of that name, who left a sum of money at his death 
for the yearly continuance of the match on the ist of August, 
the anniversary of the accession of George I. See W. B. Wood- 
gate’s Oars and Sculls (Load. 1875). 

Boat'-lowerinf^ Appara'tus, an arrangement usually 
idsting of pulley-blocks and ropes, or other gearing, whereby 
boats maybe lowered from a sliip in perfect safety when the 
vessel is in motion. It is a matter of the utmost importance, in 
the event of any emergency at sea, that the boats of a ship should 
be available for lowering without fear of mishap, whether the 
sea be smooth or rolling. Until of late years it was a common 
misfortune, from the clumsy construction of the ships* davits, 
and the unworkableness of the accompanying gearing, in lowering 
the boat, that one * fall ’ was released while the other could not 
be disengaged, and the boat was swamped in consequence of 
being lowered perpendicularly. It often happened, too, that the 
boat was bilged against the ship’s side in process of lowering. 
The risk attending the lowering of boats at sea is now, however, 
greatly diminished ^ the adoption of one or other of many 
receot inventions of A. Clinord’s method has probably been 
adopted more than any other system, and is in use in many ves- 
sels of the. British navy. His apparatus was patented in 1856, 
and consists of a rope passing irom each davit-head through 
peculiar blocks in the ends of the boat ; thence they ore coiled 
Upon a barrel or roller placed under one of the scats in the 
centre of the boat, the ends of each rone being firmly secured to 
the roller by a special contrivance, till the boat is launched, when 
they are set free. To the roller is attached a third rope, which 
controls the unvrinaing of the other two in the descent of thd 


suspended from tlie upper end of frames consisting of two long 
vertical arms, strengthenied by transverse bars and hinged at 
their lower ends to the ship’s side at a suitable distance from 
the water’s edge, the whole apparatus being made of iron. The 
cradle carries the boat, and, to lower it, with the crew already 
seated, it is only necessary, by means of lowering tackle and 
blocks, managed either from the boat or the ship’s deck, to ease 
off the upper ends of the frame, which describe an arc of a circle 
in passing to the water, on reaching which the boat is disen** 
gaged by the cradle passing under the water in consequence of 
the momentum acquired in its descent. Mr Hill has also in- 
vented an apparatus which has been tried with success in ihe 
British navy. It consists mainly of two disengaging hooks of 
peculiar form, which are fixed to ordinary cham sUngs at eadi 
end of the boat ; and with these hooks the rings attached to the 
lower tackle-blocks arc locked by means of a small piece work- 
ing on a pivot. So long os there is any strain upon the rings, 
they cannot be detached from the hooks; but, on the strain 
ceasing by the floating of the boat, the rings slide off the hooks. 
To prevent one fall disengaging without the other by the boat 
being water-borne at one end by a wave, the two rings are con- 
nected by a ‘ life-line ’ stretching between them, thus distribut- 
ing the strain, and only allowing the rings to be unlocked when 
the boat is completely water-borne and the falls at bo^ rads 
slackened. 

Boat’fiwain, the second of the thi*ee warrant officers on board 
Her Majesty’s ships. He has charge of the boats, rigging, 
anchors, and cables. It is his duty to turn tlie hands up to 
relieve at the watches, and, if necessary, to summon the whole 
crew. Tlie B.*s male assists him, summons the watches or other 
portions of the crew, and inflicts the flogging — a punishment to 
which British seamen are still liable. 

Boat' -Tail]^ a name applied to the Insessorial birds forming 
the family Quisia/maf represented by American birds allied to 
the starlings. Of these birds the Quiscalus ferrugincus^ and the 
Q, versicolor^ or ‘ Crow Blackbird,* are good examples. Tlie tail 
is long and tapering, and the edge^are curved upwards like the 
sides of a boat, this conformation suggesting the above familiar 
name. Q, versicolor is about 12 inches in length, and is coloured 
entirely black, with metallic tints and lustres. These birds feed 
on insects, but they also damage the crops of Indian com. 

Bobbin, a wooden implement upon which thread of ioy 
kind is wound for use. The best bobbins are made from birch, 
but the scarcity of that kind of wood causes other hard woods to ‘ 
be frequently employed. Bobbins arc of three kinds — iSt. Those 
employed in the spinning of yarns ; 2d. Weavers* bobbins ; an(^ 
3d. The bobbins or reels used for sewing tlurcad. Ibe bobbins 
used in spinning have large flanges, and are usually of three sizes.; 
a large size being employed for holding * slubbings ; * a medinm 
size containing the somcwliat moi*e compressed and drawn out 
* rovings;’ and a small size, on which is wound the spun yam.< 
Weavers’ bobbins, which have only a flange at their upper ex- 
tremity, also vary according to tlie size of the shuttle used, which 
is regulated by the fineness of the miterial to be woven. In the 
manufoclure of thread bobbins or reels, ingenious automatle 
turning machinery is employed, which produces the reels with 
great accuracy and rapidity. * 

Bobbin Nety a kind of network made in the lace manu- 
facture, in which the threads are twisted round each other, so gs 
to form an open reticulated texture. It was originally m^e & 
hand-work on a pillow with pins and bobbins, out in 1808 Mr 
Jolm Hcathcot invented the first effective B. N. machine, and 
net -work is now made by very intricate and ingenious tnach&eiy. 
Sec I.ACE, ■ 

Bobblo, an ancient ecclesiastical town of N. Italy, piovince 
of Pavia, on the Trebbia, 30 miles S.S.E. of the ciw of Pavia, 
It is the see of a bishop, and has a trade in wheats Inaian com, 
wine, and fruit. B'. was almost destroyed by an inundation of 
the Pcllice in the time of Oliver Cromwell, ujio gave a grant of 
money for the building of a protecting wall. Pop. 4575. 

Bo'bia, called also Pirate' Isle,, an island in the Bay of Am- 
boise, on tlie coast of Guineai, Africa. It is said to be densely 

4 ^ 
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peopled) but Uti shores are steep and difficult of accessi and it is 
slowly diminishing in sisse, owing partly to its gradual subsid- 
ence! and to the action of the sea* 

Bob o* Lixik Steed Bird, or Slice Bird (Dolichonyx 
pryzfvoms), a bird included in the Conirostral section of the 
Insessorial order, and allied to the Frmgillina or finches. It 
occurs in the winter in tlie W. Indies, but migrates northwards 
in summer to lat. 54”, and is chiefly found at the latter season 
in the eastern parts of N. America. The tail feathers are I 
pointed and of stiff conformation. It averages a yellowhammer 
in size ; the males exhibiting a brilliant plumage in spring and 
summer ; the plumage being black, the hinder part of the head 
yellowish white ; and the rump and tail-coverts while, tinged with 
ash. The food of these birds consists of insects, worms, and 
seeds, and in autumn of the seeds of oats and barley. The song 
consists of a medley of notes. They grow fat in August par* 
ticularly on the wild rice which grows along the shores of the 
rivers m Carolina, New York, and Pennsylvania. Their flesh 
is then much esteemed, and they are shot in large numbers. 
The males in winter assume the more sombre plumage of the 
females. These birds are kept in cages chiefly for iHeir gay 
appearance, and on account of their song. 

Bobrinez', a toAvn of Russia, government of Cherson, 132 
miles E.N.E. of Odessa. Pop. above 10,00a 

Bobrujsk', a town of W. Russia, government of Minsk, on 
the right bank of the Beresina, 88 miles S. £. of Minsk. It 
carries on an important trade in wood and com. Pop. (1867) 
24,681, among whom are upwards of 11,000 Jews. B. was be- 
sieged by the French without success in 1812. By the Emperor 
Nicholas it was made a fortress of the first rank. 

BoVfttayB, the stays or strong ropes which keep down the 
bowsprit during the plunging of the ship, and also sustain the 
other stays which keep the foremast, fore-topmast, &c., and 
therefore the main-topmast, from falling afu B. are frequently 
made of chains. 

Boc'a, the Spanish word for ‘mouth,* is used geographically 
in Spanish America to denote the outlets of straits and rivers, 
as A (‘ little-mouth*),, the entrance into the harbour of 
Cartagena, in S. America; B. del Drago (‘ dragon*s-month*), 
the strait leading from the N. into the Gulf of Paria, between 
the Island of Trinidad and the mainland. There are also B. del 
iVJw/jhr (‘entrance for ships’), the estuary of the Orinoco river; 
B, Grande (‘the great entrance’), at the mouth of the Zucar 
river in Costa Rica; B, del Toro (‘bull-mouth’); and B, del 
Tigre (‘ tiger-mouth’), in the S. W. angle of Costa Rica. 

Booo*a Tigris, or Bogue, is the Portuguese name given by 
Enropeans to the entrance of the Canton River in China. 
Among the Chinese themselves it is known as or in 

the Canton dialect Fu*mhi (i.r, ‘ Tiger-port '). 

Boooacoio, Giovanni, who may be regarded os the creator 
of Italian prose, was the son of a Florentine merchant, and bom 
at Paris or Florence, it is uncertain which, in 1313. When ten 
years old he was apprenticed by hio father to a merchant at 
Paris ; but mercantile pursuits and the study of the canon law, 
to which he afterwards applied himself, were equally distasteful, 
and as soon as he was his own master, he devoted himself 
entirely to literature and study. He commenced his career as 


timate daughter of King Robert. This was followed by La 
Teseide, a romantic epic in otlava rima, a measure of which B. 
is l^elieved to have been the inventor. The /Cnightes Tale of 
Chaucer was probably suggested by this poem. His fame was 
established on an imperishable basis by the composition of Uie 
Decameronty begun, it is said, at the request of Queen Joanna, 
and flnished about 13^8. It consists of 100' tales, represented 
tp have been related, in equal portions in ten days (hence the 
name) by a party of seven ladies and three gentlemen, 
who had retired from Florence toi n villa in tlm neighbour- 
ing hamlet of Fickle, during the destructive pl^^ue of 1348, 
to dl&pel their rears for a seasoq^ 'V episode of unin- 
tetnwted and unreflecting gaiety. The incidents are partly 
tlm lidNrention of the author,- bnt" partly deriv^sd from earlier 

and Fa^ioi*% ai^n even from fables found in Greek 
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authors. Many of the tales are licentioiis in the rnttreme, end 
were the cause 6f de^ rpgret to B in after years ; ethers how- 
I ever, are informed with the finest morality^ and breathe the 
deepest pathos, while they have furnished themes for the muse 
of Chaucer, of Shakspeare, of Dryden, and of Keats. The 
style is beyond all praise-^exquisitely symmetrical and polushed 
— ^and the narrative is full of grace and liveHness. Soon after 
he had finished the Decamerone, B. applied himseV to the study 
of Greek, was a collector of manuscripts of the classical authors, 
and became one of the most learned men of his age. These 
pursuits brought him into contact with Petrarch (1350), and 
thenceforth, till severed by death, these distinguished geniuses 
were the firmest friends. B. is the author of several works in 
Latin prose, now little read, among which are his Genealogia 
Deorum, DeMulieribus Claris, &c. His death, which occurred 
at Certaldo, 21st December 1375, is said to have been hastened 
by Ills zeal in preparing his Commento Sopra la Commedia de 
Dante, having been appointed by the magistrates of Florence to 
give public lectures on the Divina Commedia of the great poet. 
A complete edition {Opere Complete) of his works was published 
by Moutier at Florence in 1827, in 1 7 vols. Of the Decamerone, 
which has been translated into almost every European tongue, 
the editio princeps was published at Venice in 1471 ; of the 
modern editions, Biagoli (i$33), Foscolo (1825), and Fanfani 
0857), the last is the best. See the hiugrapliies of Manetti, 
Manni, Mazzuchelli, Tiiaboschi, and Balddli (Flor. 1806) ; also 
Ciampi*s Monumenti d'un Manoscrith autografo di Giov, B, 
(Flor. 1827) ; but the most recent and the best work Is Dr. M. 
I.andau’s Giovanni Boccaccio : sein Lehen und seine Werke (Stutig. 
1877). See also Le Letteh edite e inedile di Messer Giovanni 
Boccaccio, tradotti e commentate da Francesco Corazzini (Firenze 

1877). 

¥ 

Boccage*, Marie Anne Du, a French writer, much ad- 
mired by Voltaire, Fontcnelle, and others, was bom at Rouen, 
October 22, 1710, and became the wife of a wealthy financier. 
Her writings comprise a translation of Pope’s Temple of Fame 
(1746) ; an imitation of Milton in her Paradis Perdu, and La 
Mart ePAbel (1748) ; an epic poem, called I. a Columbiade 
and a tragedy, Les Amazons, produced at the Comedie Fran9aise. 
Her poems were translated into English, Spanish, German, and 
Italian, have long ceased to be read. Tlie Leitres (1751) 
descriptive of her travels in England, Holland, and Italy, were 
translated into English. She died 8th August 1802. 

Bochart', Samuel, a French piotestant theologian, born nt 
Rouen, May 30, 159<f. After having given proof of extraordinary 
philological aptitude during his studies at Paris, Sedan, Saumur, 
and Leyden, be became, in 1625, Protestant pastor at Caen, 
where, in 1628, he disputed for nine days with the Jesuit V6rin, 
a proleg6 of Richelieu, nnd published an account of the discussion 
in 1630. His Geographia Sacra (Caen 1646), a favourite with 
Humboldt, cmborlicd the results of twenty years’ special study ; 
his Hierozoicon, or Sacred Zoology (Lond. 1663), greatly com- 
mended by Cuvier, owed much of its value to information found 
in some Arabic manuscripts lent to B. by Queen Cliristina of 
Sweden, whom he had visited in 1652. This work, impugned 
by Simon, was defended by J. Leclerc ; nnd an edition, in 3 vols. 
4to, with notes by E. J. C. Rosenmiiller, was ]mblished at Leip- 
(1793-1799)- B- Caen, i 6 th May 1667. 

Boch'nia, a town of Austrian Galicia, situated 23 miles E. 
by S. of Cracow. There are extensive mines in the neighbour- 
hood, yielding gypsum, zinc, and rock-salt — ^the last forming by 
far the most important product, as much as 15,000 tons being 
raised annually. Pop. of town (1869) 7480. 

Boch'olt, or Boch'old, a town of Prussia, province of West- 
phalia, on the Aa, 12 miles N. of Wesel, on the Rhine. It has 
a fine Catholic church, a synagogue, an hospital and orphanage, 
some twenty cotton-mills, ten dye-works, and also manufactures 
of woollens, silks, hosiery, and ironwares. ' It is the chief town 
of the barony of B. and Anholt, which belongs to the Princes cf 
Salm-Salm, who have here a castle. Pop. (187a) 6x27. 

Booh'um, a town of Prussia, province of Westphalia, 5 miles 
E.N.E. of l^sen by railway. It has large manufactures of 
cloths, iron and steel wares (notably coffee-mills), tobacco, and 
tapestry. There is a chamber of commerce, a royal tedxnical 
school, a municipal high school, and various other public insti- 
tutions* , Pop. (1872) 21,192. 
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3 lo<dc' 9 Uv ft tdwn ltt the circle of Zwickau, Sucotiy, 25 miles 
S.S*,W« of ChemnitSy in the Erzgebirge, famous as a centr^ for 
the gafcheiitig of many valuable medicinal herbs. It has some 
mannfoctnrc of drugs and tinctnres. Pop. (1871) 186a 

Bodk'eaELheim, a town of Prussia, province of Hease-Nassau, 
and .ft station on the Main and Weser Kailway, about a mile 
N .W« of |>'ranldttrt-on*the-Mam, of which it is virtually a suburb. 
It hs^ manufactures of culinary articles, pianos, cigars, spirits, 
&ncy wares, and bijouterie. Pop. (1872) 8483. 

Bddkla, Augrust, one of the most learned philologists and 
ingenious antiquaries of this century, was bom at Carlsruhe, 
November 27, z 785. He entered the university of Halle in 1803, 
and studied under Wolf. After being engaged for a short time 
as professor at Heidelberg, B. was appointed in 1811, Professor 
of Rhetoric and Ancient Literature at Berlin, a post which he held 
with distinguished honour for over half a century. He died 
AugMt 3, 1867. B. began his career Us an author by his first 
publication, Commmtatio in P/atonis qui tmlgo fertur Minoem 
(Halle, 1806). Two years later appeared his Gracat 7'ragctdUe 
Principum^ jEschyli^ Sophodis^ Euripidii num ea qt^a mpersunt 
H gmuina omnia sint. His Pindar (3 vols. Lcips. i8ii>-22) 
is a great work of classical criticism. Other writings of B.’s 
which hold the first rank among woiks of the kind are Die I 
Staatshattikaltun^ der Athenen (1817, 2 vols. 8vo), Vie En- \ 
twickeiung der Lehren des l^thagorden Philolaos (Bcrl. 1819), i 
Metrologische Untermchungen uber Gejvichie^ Mumfusse^ nnk 
Masse des Alterthums (BerL 1838), Urkundeti iiber das See- 
wesen des Atiisehen Staats (Berl 1840). Along with these ! 
labours must be noticed his collection and elucidation of Greek 
inscriptions in the Corpus InscripHonum Gracamnt (Berl. 
1824-62), which he began with the intention of giving in it every 
Greek inscription known in print or manuscript. After his 
withdrawal from the undertaking, it was carried on first by 
Franz, and afterwards by KirchJioff. His minor writings have 
been collected and published {Gesammelie kleinere Schriften^ 5 
vols. Berl. 1858’ 71). 

Bocland, or Bookland, one of the original modes of the 
tenure of manordand. It was constituted by a short deed stipu- 
lating for rents and free services. It was sometimes granted for 
one or more lives, with remainder in perpetuity to the Church. 
See Kerr’s Blaekstone and Wharton s Law Dictionary, 

Bode, Barona de, a family well known in England tlirough 
a claim made on account of an estate in Ix>v^r Alsace confiscated 1 
in 1793, for a sliare of the sum granted by Aance as indemnity I 
to the English suBcrers by the Revolution. Tlic claim was re- 
peatedly discussed in Parliament, and was final 1/ dismissed on ! 
the ground that at the time the estate was lost the then baron ! 
was not an English subject. .See J. Hodgkin, Case 0 / the Baron 
de B, in its Present Aspect (i860). 

Bo'den-See, See Constance, Lake. 

Bode'a Law is an empirical law in astronomy, connecting 
the distances of the planets from the sun, and may be thus 
stated. Reckoning from the orbit of Mercury, and supposing 
the distance of Venus to be 3, that of the earth is 6, that of Mars 
12, that of the Asteroids 24, &c. Hence, taking the distance of 
Mercury from the sun as 4, we have the following numbers 
representing the distances of the planets, the true distances being 
pl^ed below for comparison : 

Mercury Venus Earth Mars Asteroids Jupiter S.itum Uranus Neptune 
4 7 10 16 28 52 100 X96 388 

3-9 7’a *0 15 27‘5 52 95 *9* 3<» 

Neptune iz the only one which falls short to any considerable 
extent. Similar laws are found to hold for the several systems of 
satellites. 

Bodlcixi (etymology uncertain), originally a ponitrd or dagger, 
in which sense it is used by Sliakespeare in Hamlet’s famous 
soliloquy (Act 3, sc. z), * When he himself migh'i his quietus 
make with a bare bodkin,* The word also denotes an Instru- 
ment for piercing holes in cloth, a la^e species of needle for 
dnmng tape or ribbon through a loop, and a straight hair-pin 
whidi was used in ancient times, and still turns up in the changes 
of fashion. 

Bedlay, Sir Thomaa, bom of an ancient family at Exeter, 
2d March 1544* His father going to Geneva during the perse- 


cutbns of Mary, B. had an opportnni^ of attending the lectures 
of Calvin and Beza. After burning a gradual and proctor at 
Oxford, he travellednn the Continent to learn the languages, and 
was subsequently employed by Queen Elisabeth in several impor- 
tant diplomatic missions connected with the Ptotestont cam, 
especially in France and Holland, B. says his further political 
career was stopped by the disputes of Essex and the Cedis. He 
then (1597) devoted himself to the library at Oxford which bean 
his name, giving books worth ;fio,ooo, endowing the . officers of 
the libraiT. and helping the construction of the new house. R 
died at (Oxford, 28th January 16x2. See his Autobiograplq^ in 
Reliquia Bodleiance (published by Hcarne in 1703). 

Bodlcy'azi, or Bodleian Library, the public libsatv of 
the University of Oxford, was originally founded by Humpmy 
of Gloucester, almost entirely destroyed by the visitors of Eawara 
VI., but re-established and endowed by Sir Thomas Bodley about ' 
1^2. Bodley drew up statutes which prohibit lending of books. 
The visitors and curators now consist of tlie vice-cliancellor, 
proctors, regius professors of divinity, civil law, medicine, Greek 
and Hel^ew, and five residents elected for ten years by Congre* 
gation. The present librarian is Mr B. O. Coxc, with a salary 
of;£’iooo, and two assistants. 'Hie library is free to literary men 
on proper recommendation ; members of the university are ad- 
mitted on payment of a small sum annually. The library is sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, the endowment (increased tliis 
c. by the Mason bequest of ;f40,ooo), the charge on matricula- 
tion (introduced by Lord Stowell in 17S0), and the statutory 
right to a cojiy of every book published in the United Kii^om. 
This right originated in an agreement between Sir T. Bodley 
and the Company of Stationers in 1609, which was enforced by a 
<lecree of the Star Chamber, and ultimately recognised in the 
form of a condition of the printing licence m the Sedition Act, 
14 Charles II. c. 33. Among the valuable collections may be 
mentioned Lord Pembroke’s Greek MSS., collected by Barozzi ; 
SirT. Roe’s Oriental and Greek MSS.; Dodsworth's collections 
on English History ; the MSS. of Archbishop Sharpe ; Seldcn's 
library (containing many Talmud ical and Rabbinical treasures) ; 
the Hebrew Library of Oppenheim ; Malone’s poetical coUcc- 
lions, presented by Lord Sandcrlin; Gough’s collection on 
British Topography, and Douce’s Library. The library has a 
number of Biblical codices. The books number about 300,000, 
the MSS. between 20,000 and 30,000, 

Bod'maim (anc. Bodami Castrnm\ a village in Baden, on 
Lake Constance, 12 miles N.W. of Constance. Pop. (1872) 
891, Close by stand the ruins of a castle, formerly the residence 
of the lieutenant of the Karoling kings, the Botetnann or Bod*^ 
mannOf from whom the lake take.s its German name of Bodtn-See. 

Bod'mer, Johann Jakob, a German lUtirateHry and for fifty 
ye.ars Profe-isor of History at Zurich, was bom 19th July 1698 at 
Greifen.sce, near Zurich. An intimate acquaintance with foreign 
literature showed him how tasteless that of Germany had become, 
and he set himself to reform it with more zeal than ability. The 
boldness of liis attempt provoked the ire of Gottsched, and their 
fierce disputes did something to pave the way for the splendid 
epoch that commenced about 1770. B, died 2d January 1783. 
His poems, dramas, and translations never rise above mediocrity; 
but nis rcpublication of a part of the J^ibdungen {Zmv, 1757), 
and his Santmlungder Mintiesanger (2 vols. Zur. 1758), acted on 
the current poetic literature of Germany somewhat as tlie publi- 
cation of Percy* s Reliques acted on that of Britain. His Noachidi 
(Zur, 2750-52 ; new ed. Basel, 1781) is the most widely known 
of hhi works. See Danzel’s Gottsched und seine Zeit (Leips. 
1S48), and Morikofer’s Die Schweiz-LUeraiur des x8 Jahrh, (Leips. 
1861). 

Bod'min, the county town of Cornwall, lies in a picturesque 
valley near the centre of the county, 26 miles N.N.W, of Ply- 
mouth, with some manufacture of woollen and yam, and a trade 
in cattle and sheep. It is connected by a branch railway with 
Wadebridge, its port, 7 miles to the N. W., aijid it is 7 miles dis- 
tant from the B.-road stotion on the Cornwall line. The chief 
buildings are a church of the 15th c., the market-house, county 
jail, built in 1859 at a cost of ^40,000, and (lz» Cornwall Lun- 
atic Asylum, built in 1866, ’ B. returns one, member to Parlia- 
ment. Pop. (1871) 6758. is an olfd town, which grew up 
. around a priory said to have l^een founded b^ King ASthelstan 
in 936, and at one lime liad a cathe4ia]^' and was a plape of im- 
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porUnce. Thomas Sternhold, joint author with Hopkins of the i 
fimt English metrical version of the Psalms, was once the pro- 
prietor of B. Priory. The town dedined in the i6th c., but has 
regained much of its importance. 

Bodo'ni, Oiambattista, a distinguished Italian printer and 
type-cutter, was bom at Soluezo, Sardinia Febmary 1 6, 1740. 
In 1758 he went to Rome, whcrh he remained six or eight years 
lis compositor in the printing-office of the Propaganda, In 176S 
he removed to Parma, and became in 1789 the superintendent of 
the Duke of Parma's private printing establishment. From this 
press he sent out his editions of the Jliad^ Virgil^ and several 
other classical works, and also the Lord’s Prayer done in 155 
languages, all of which are admirable for their beauty of type. 
B. died at Parma, November 20, 1813. 

Bod'y, Hu'masii will be described in detail under the 
various organs, tissues, and functions of the body, ns Arm, Bone, 
Brain, CereMlum, Leg, Liver, Lung, Muscle, Nei-ve, Spleen, 
the organs of Sense, Connecting Tissue, Circulation, Digestion, 
Perspiration, Respiration, &c. For a general description of the 
progress and present state of human anatomy, see Art'ATOMY, 
lIiSTORY OF ; also article Man. 

Bod'y-Siiatoh^ing. See Resurreci'ionist and Anatomy 
(in l^aw). 

Boeoe (Boyce), Hector, was bom at Dundee about 1465, 
educated at Aberdeen, and afterwairU at Paris, where he gain^ 
^e friendship of Erasmus, and was made Professor of Philosophy 
in 1497. 1500 he was appointed Principal of the newly- 

founded College of Aberdeen, where he did much to promote 
learning in Scotland. Jn 1522 he published at Pails his Lwes 
of tho Bishofs of Mortlach and Aberdeen^ and in 1526 his 
Seotoruni Hisioria in seventeen books. Like Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, he pretended to have derived bis history from imagi- 
nary authorities, declaring it to be based on the writings of two 
putative authors, Veremundus and Cambell. The work is less 
sober than the Chronicles of Fordun and Wyntoun, and abounds 
in romantic fable ; but his narrative seems, says Mr Burton, * to 
have been skilfully adjusted to the conditions of belief in his 
own time.* Shortly after publishing the history, B. received 
from James V. a pension of £$o Scots yearly, .and was likewise 
presented with the rectory of Fyvie, in Aberdeenshire, before liis 
death in 1536, in which year John Bellenden produced a transla- 
tion of his history. See Irving's Literary Scotchmen of the l^ast 
Four Centuries. 

Bcehme'xia, a genus of plants of natural order Urticacea^ much 
esteemed for their fibres. 13, nwea yields the fibres out of which 
the Chinese Grass Cloth (q. v.) and other articles are made. It 
is extensively cultivated by the Chinese under the name of 
Tschou Ma, and having been introduced into Siam, Burmah, 
Assam, and other semi-tropical countries, it is likely to prove a 
valuable article of commerce, its fibre being now highly appre- 
ciated in Europe. It is also known by the Sumatran name of 
Ca/oee, the Malavan one of Bamee, under whicli name it is 
cultivated in the iJnited States {Bep. Dep. of Apdeui/nre, 1S73, 
p. 261), but more frequently by that applied to it in Assam, viz., 
Jtheea. B. eandteans, B. uti/is, B, Puya^ B, caudata, and other 
species of the genus, yield similar fibres of greater or less value 
and fineness. Forbes, Journal of the Society of Arts, 1875, p. 521. 

Boeo'tia, a political division of ancient Greece, bounded S. 
by Attica and Megaris, W. bv the Gulf of Corinth, N. and N.W. 
by Locris and PhocU, and E. by the Eubocan Sea, with an area of 
1 1 19 sq. miles. A mountain chain, extending E. and AAf ., divides 
it into N. and S. B., the former containing Lake Copais, which 
would be a fertile plain had the waters of the Cephissus and its 
tributaries an outlet to the sea. There are aeveral natural sub- 
terraneous channels in the limestone mountains, which, it is said, 
the old Minyse oF Orchomenus supplemented by artificial tun- 


to 150 feel. Orchomenus consequently became mat and power- 
ful at an early period ; but when the power o&tbe Minyse was 
broken, the tunnels being neglected, the plain was floodeil and 
the city gradually dwindled. S. B. was divided by Mount 
Teumesstts into the plain of Thebes and the valley of the Aso- 
pus. Tlie climate of B. was supposed to be untayourable to 
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mental activity; but the proverMal dulness of the inhabitant;^ 
ascribed to the densencM of the atmosphere, was due mtber to 
greater attention bebig paid to phyriosf than to intellectual de- 
velopment; and the boets Hesiod, Coritmiu and Pindar, tlra 
historian Plutarch, and Epaminondiu, one of the greatest mili- 
tary geniuses of Greece, were all Boeotians* B. produced heavy 
corn crops, and had excellent pasture grounds ; the vine was cul- 
tivated with success, and the mountains yielded iron and marble. 
Ibe larger cities of B., under the presidency of Thebes, formed 
a confederacy known as the Boeotian league, at the head of 
I which was the archon. The affairs of the separate states were 
j managed by military chiefs called Boeotarchs, who also dis- 
charged several executive functions. B. differed from the other 
Greek .<;tates in this, that it could scarcely be regarded as a truly 
federal state, on account of the hardly disguised sovereignty of 
Thebes. Attica and B. united now constitute a nomareby of 
the kingdom of Greece, with an area of 2481 sq. miles, and a 
pop. (1870) of 136,804. • 

Boerliaave, Hermann, a celebrated physician, was bom 
at Voorhout, near Leyden, 31st December 1068, and commenced 
the study of theology at Leyden, where he took the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in 1689. In 1690 he commenced to study 
medicine, reading carefully ancient and contemporary treatises 
on the several branches, and took the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine at Harderwyck in 1693. In 1701 he succeeded Drelincourt 
as lecturer on the theory of medicine, and at first recommended 
the method of Hippocrates, that, namely, of simple observation, 
for which, however, in 1 703, he began to substitute mechanical 
applications and calculations bearing on the healthy equilibrium 
of the animal fluids. In 1709 he succeeded Hotton as JVofessor 
of Medicine and Botany, and revived the method of clinical 
leaching, while his services to botany were many and important. 
Ills Imtitutiones JMedica (T^yd. 1708), and his Aphorismi de 
Cognoscendis et Cnrandis Morhis, drv. (Lcyd. 1709), still classics 
arc models of learning and mctliodical arrangement, and even 
Arabic translations have been made of them. In 1715 B. was 
made Rector of the University of Leyden; in 1718 he became 
Professor of Chemistry, and bis Elementa Chimia (1724) is still 
of value as a landmark in the history of chemistry. He died 
September 23, i73tS, leaving a fortune of two millions of florins. 
B. q perhaps the greatest physician of modem times ; his fame 
filled Europe, and is said to have reached even China, He 
was an Associate of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of London, See Burton's Account 
of the Life and Wr'tings of B, (2 vols, Lond. 1743), and also 
the Biographies of Kesteloot (1825) and of Johnson (1834). 

Boerhaa'via, a genus of plants of the natural order Nyctagin* 
acece (the Marvel of Peru order), (q. v.). B, diffusa possesses 
expectorant qualities. Other species of the genus are laxative, 
anthelmintic, or emetic. 

Boers (Ger. Bauenty peasants, boors), the name by which 
the Dutch agriculturists of the Cape of Good Hope generally are 
known, but which is also applied more strictly to a small band 
of desperadoes, mostly of Dutch extraction, who have sought 
refuge in the Cashan mountains, and am notorious for their 
rapacity and violence. See Dr Livingstone's Travels and AV- 
searches in S, Africa (1857). 

Boe'thiue, properly Boetius, Anicius Manlius (Tor- 
quatus) Severinus, one of the most illustrious men of his 
time by his talents, his virtues, his services, and his misfortunes, 
was bom about 470 A.D., of a noble Roman family. Wben 
Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths, entered Rome (^00), B. 
was appointed the senate to address him. Theodoric was so 
charmed with him then and afterwards, that he made him Mas- 
ter of the Palace and of Offices {magister oJffkiorum\ in wliich 
position B. was long the oracle of Theodoric and the idol of 
the Ostrogoths, while be always exerted his influence for the 
benefit of his countrymen. Three times he was made consnl, 
and in 510 enjoyed the unique distinction of having no colleague 
in that office. His two sons, while yet vouths (522), were desig- 
nated consuls, an honour reserved for tne sons of emperbn, and 
he himself received the greatest possible honour from people, 
senate, and king. But Theodoric, who became mdancholy and 
jealous in his old age, was worked upon by creatures whose 
hatred B. had incurred by his imposition to their injustice and 
oppression. He was accused of high treason, arrested, kept in 
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eonlmein«iit for a time^ and then put to death. B. was the last 
Roman of any note who studied the literature of Greecei His 
mott celebrated work, Be ConsoloHom Phihsopkia^ written while 
in prison, was translated into old English by Alfred the Great 
(rt^tited and edited by Fox, Lotid. 1S64), into modem £ng> 
iish W Chaucer and b^ Queen Elizabeth. It was extraordinarily 
popu&r during the middle ages, and was to be found in almost 
every monastic library. The oldest printed edition is that of 
Numbera (1473) i Ibe latest and best is that of Obbarius (Jena, 
1843). Whether B. was a Christian or a Fagan has been keenly 
discussed. The Catholic Church has canonised him, and yet 
there is no evidence in his De Consolatione that he sustained 
himself in his last hours by the hopes of the gospel. 

Bog (Gael, hogoch^ a soft, tender, moist place), another name 
for a moor or marsh. A B. is formed in hollows and levels by 
the accumulation of vegetable matter, which at one time having 
covered the surface as living plants, has decayed, and served to 
form the soil for a subsequent growth. As c.2ch generation has 
thus decayed, and has been replaced by a new one, the lower 
layers, on account of the superincumbent pressure yearly in- 
creasing, liave in time consolidated to form a thick viscid ms^ 
in some cases resembling brazvn lignite. This ultimate cohesion 
is doubtless aided by the chemical action of water. Tlie British 
Islands afford many good examples of bogs. Ireland is specially 
noted in this way, B. covering as much as oiie-tentli part of its 
surface. In France, the United Stales, and Canada, there are 
also many bogs, often of vast extent. Chalmoss, in Lancaster, 
is a famous B., rendered so by George Stephenson’s engineering 
triumph in carrying a line of rails across the yielding swamp. 
Solway Moss and B. of Allen are also well known, and continue 
to defy all efforts at reclamation. Perhaps one of the best 
instances that can be given of the transformation of a pcat-B. , 
an unhealthy and unprofitable waste, into fiuitful fields, is fur- 
nished by the example of a portion of the estate of Dargavel, 
belonging to the late Air IlalL Maxwell, for many years tlie 
Secretary of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 
This peat-B. lay between Glasgow and (Jrecnock, about 3 miles 
N. from Paisley. The moss, in its original state, was a quagmire 
of from 20 feet to 25 feet deep. It was satniutcd with water, 
and covered with coarse heather. Not only was it unproductive in 
itself, but it had an injurious influence on the crops in its vicinity. 
Mr Maxwell brought his agricultural knowledge to bear upon 
this repulsive-looking subject. lie began by trenching up the 
sub-lying clay on the spots from whence the moss had been 
removed by cottars to make fuel. It wa» tliourht the money 
spent in reclamation would be thrown away, the land then being 
deemed absolutely worthless. But an expenditure of ^^30 an 
acre brought in an annual value of £^2 per acre, which is not 
a bad percentage ,on outlay. And as land differs from house 
property, that early 6} per cent, will inevitably increase under 
careful and scientific management every year, instead of dete- 
riorating. As there are many hundreds of thousands of acres 
in this country at the present time equally susceptible of being 
changed from pestilential swamps into productive potato and 
corn plots, it is well to give Mr MaxwelPs method. In regard 
to the drains — the basis of operations in improvement of this 
kind — it was found, after trial at shallower depths, that it was 
best to go down 4 or 5 feet, the distance between the drains 
being 20 feet. At first horse-shoe shaped tiles, floated on wooden 
lobs, or boards of larch, were formed, but they did not answer, 
and double tiles, flatter than the ordinary horse-shoe, with a 
broad flange instead of the usual narrow edge, which enables the 
one to rest securely on the other, while by * bre«aking band* in Uie 
laying the pressure is divided, and the conduit is kept together. 
A thick sod cut from the surface to fit the bottom is placed over 
the tiles, with the heather downwards, and this method is found 
to act well in the softest of peat. U'he next step is to dig and 
level the surface to about the depth of Z2 inches at first, the 
depth being increased as cultivation goes on. Mr Maxwell’s 
exi>erience taught that it was well to allow the surface to lie a 
. considerable period after having been dug, in order that it might 
be acted upon by the ameliorating character of the weather. 
Two winters he deemed necessary. .He cohsidcred that the 
digging should be conducted in autumn, winter being too wet 
for the operation, and the solar heat in summer leaking the peat 
so os to render disintegration difficult. Alter flelds lie fallow 
for the period stated, two years’ clods are broken, lime applied 


at the rate of five tons per imperial acr^ and the ground is 
ready for potatoesL which ought always on such ground to be the 
first crop. The driUa should be formed by the spade, 30 inches 
apart, to admit of a flat surface, which is cardolly compressed 
by treading after the field is covered. Twenty-five tons of best 
dung, and 2 cwt. of pano is a profitable manurial allowance 
upon such a soil. After potatoes, oats sown down with grass 
sliould 1 m taken ; clay to the extent of lOO or 120 carts per acre 
being mixed with the peat. The grass following upon Uus treat- 
ment is very good, and the satisfactory feature of this mtem of 
reclamation is that the pasture improves with age. It ptbvea 
thick in the sole, and sheep prefer it to that grown upon Mtter 
land. Under such management of B,-land as described, the 
health and material welfare of the community at large would, 
as a matter of course, greatly and rapidly improve. 

Bog'an, a river in the interior of New South Wales. It 
rises in Goonambla HIU in 33** S. lat. 148” 20’ E. long., and 
flows N.W. into the Darling (q. v.) in 30® 4' S. lat 145* 55' 
E. long. Its length is 450 miles, and it drains an area of 8300 
square miles. During a great part of the year it is reduced to a 
chain of lagoons. 

Bogf'-Butter n peculiar fatty substance found in the peat- 
bogs of Ireland. It is void of taste or smell, has a white colour 
and the consistence of butter, and is composed of 75 per cent, 
of carbon and 124 per cent, each of hydrogen and oxygen. It 
melts at 51® C. (124® F.), and separates from an alcohol solution 
in nccdledike crystals. 

Bogdanov^itch, Ippolyt Fedorovitch, a Russian poet, 
born 28th December 1743 Perevolotchna. He was ap- 
pointed inspector of tbe University of 'Moscow in 1761, and 
afl erwards secretary of legation at Dresden. He publibhed in 
1775 Ids poem Dushenka^ founded on the myth of Psyche ; and 
on this, and not on his other works, which are chiefly transla- 
tions, his fame must rest. Being the first of its kind in Russian 
literature, it may have been unduly praised, but it is sufficiently 
giaceful and melodious to sanction the wish that he had 
attempted woiks of greater originality. He died at Kursk, 
l8th January 1803. A collected edition of B.*s works in 6 vols. 
appeared at Moscow (1809-10 ; 2d ed. 4 vols. 1818). 

Bo'gen, a market-town of Lower Bavaria, near the left bank 
of the Danube, with some breweries, and a pop, of 1383. It is 
much visited by jiilgrims on account of a celebrated image of 
the Virgin contained in its chapel on the adjoining Bogensberg. 

Bo'gormann, Jan, a Protestant theologian, bom at Oplc- 
wert, E. Frieslsincl, in 1576, and took a prominent i)art in the 
controversies between the Calvinists and Anninians, which in 
his time distracted Holland. He was Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Francker, and in 1618 was elected President of 
the Synod of Dort, where his zeal so far outran his discretion 
that he displeased the Frieslanders, whose delegate he was. 
The Dutch veision of the Bible, still used in churches, and the 
greater portion of which U the work of B. , entitles him to the 
gratitude of his countrymen, while his polemical works are 
happily forgotten. He died at Francker, ilth September 1637. 

Boghaz' Kie’ui or Koi (Turk, the *pass village’), a village 
of Asia Minor, vilayet of Sivas, 90 miles S.W. of Amasia. It 
consists of some 1^0 scattered dwellings. In its vicinity are 
several ruins, especially of a magnificent temple, which may be 
that of Jupiter mentioned by Strabo (lib. xii.). Hamilton sup- 
poses B. to be the ancient Tavium, but Barth, after Texier, dis- 
putes this, and endeavours to show tliat it is probably the 
ancient Pteria, 

Bog Iron Ore, a porous ore of iron of a brown colour, 
found abundantly in the peat-bogs of Ireland, and in marshy 
alluvial districts of diflerent countries. It is the result of the 
decomposition of other iron 01 cs by atmospheric or chemical 
ogencies, and is composed of hydrated feme oxide and phos- 
phate of iron in variable proportions; sometimes hyc&ated 
oxide of manganese is also present It is not wrought in the 
United Kingdom, but is used in North Germany, where it is. con- 
sidered valuable for castings. The iron obtain^ from it is very 
brittle, owing to the pfcsence of phosphorus. 

Bog'-Koen. See Sphagnum. 
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Boff'xior Beds. See London Czay. of tbe Britid^ end t^orelgii Bible Soolelv, ti the Rel^one Tnet 

ii c A ke Society, and espedidly of the. Lotmon •MMoniuy of 

^goduWw, « Iwt he h*i b«n doled ibi f^: ^ dMajth Oet^ 
iJw^, nti^ed Me^ 3itt^ V^.W. rf the ^y ,j2j_ Beridee tome minor «!iM]u,.'he.^rrote, taconjimction idth 
of K^rkoy. Pop. (1867) 10, 06^, trading chiefly in cattlei hideSy James Bennett^ ^Mstcpy qfJXum/erf fiom xflSB $0 1808 (4 voli. 
imd leather mmm&cturei. Lend. iSoS-ia). Hw r/»w/e^ Zee&w, edited by J^y, were 

Bogomiliy a Slavonic religious sect of the 12th c., resembling published at New York in z£|9e 


of Kharkov. Pop. (1867) lo,o69y trading chiefly in cattle^ hides, 
and leather manufactures. 

Bogomili, a Slavonic religious sect of the 12th c., resemblii^ 
the Paulicians and Kathari, and whose headquarters were in 
Bulgaria. The name, which is Slavonic, means, * Lord pity us,' 
and has a reference to die fervency and frequency of their prayers 
for delivefance from influence of the evil principle, Satanacl, 
which created matter and man, and from whose tnraldom men 
are. delivered by the Logos, or Christ. The B. banished the sim 
of - the cross and images from their worship, and rejected the 
sacraments, substituting for baptism certain repetitions of the 
LordHi Prayer, and regarding the Eucharist as a sacriBce to 
devils. Their canon consisted of the Psalms and Prophets, and 
the entire New Testament. Their leader, Basilius, was burned 
in 1118. Alexius Comnenus. Kemnants of the sect still 
eidsted at Philippoplis in the following century. 

.Bogong', a mountain ron^e in the N.K. of Victoria. Several 
of its peaks exceed 6000 feet m height. The loftiest are Mount 
B. (6588 feet), and Mount Feathertop (6303 feet). The range 
derives its name from a large moth found in elevated regions, and 
highly relished as food by the blacka 

BogonTon, a popular name in Westmoreland and some parts 
of Lancashire for the royal fern, Osmunda regalis (q.v.). The 
rhiztme or underground stem, when beaten and macerated in 
water all night, is esteemed as an application to bruises, sprains, 
&c. (Bentley). 

Bogo'ta, Banta V 6 de, the capital of the United Slates of 
Colombia, S. America, in the state of Cuudinamarca, situated 
on an extensive plateau 8700 feet above tlie sea, near the head 
waters of the Meta, a branch of the Orinoco, and 290 miles S.E. 
of the Gulf of Darien. It was founded in 1538, is the seat of an 
archbishop, and contains a remarkable number of churches and 
convents, and, besides the Government buildings, a university, a 
theatre, and a tiatiunal academy. A statue of Bolivar was creeled 
here in 1847, In 1827 B. was partly destroyed by an earth- 
quake. Pop. (Alptanaeh de Gotha, 1875) 5o,cxx>. The tableland 
in which B. is situated is rich in pasture, and yields abundance 
of wheat and barley, being visited annually by two rainy seasons. I 
Near the town there are emerald, gold, and silver mines. The 


Bo'gua is an Americanism, and is bfren used in th4 sense of 
sham or fraudulent, as B. -money. B. election-tickets^ haying 
some names of the opposite party on the list, ore sometiihes put 
into tlie hands of the voters at the polls. 

Bo'guslav, a town of Russia, government of Kiev, situated 
on the Rossa, 60 miles S.S.E. of the city of Kiev. Pop. 6ooq, 
chiefly Jews. 

Bohea'. See Tea. 

Bohe'mia (Ger. Bohmen), so called after the Boii, who 
settled in it in the 2d c. B.c., formerly on independent kingdom, 
now a crown-land of Austria, in lat. 48^ 33 - 51 ” 5 ' N., and 
in long. 12 ”-i 6* 46' E. It is bounded N. by Saxony and 
Prussian Silesia, E. by Prussian Silesia and Moravia, S. by 
Upper and Lower Austria, and W. by Bavaria. Area, 20,000 
sq. miies ; pop. (1869) 5, 140,544, of whom 41940,898 are Roman 
Catholics, 89,933 Jews, and the remainder belong to different 
Christian sects. 

Physical Aspect, 6 r*c. — B. is encircled by mountains : W. by 
the Bbhmerwald, N. by the Erzgebirge, E. by the Iser-Ricsen- 
and Adlergebirge, and S. by tlie Bohemian-Moravian plateau. 
The elevations range from 2000 to above 5000 feet, while offsets 
traverse the interior from N. to S., enclosing many fertile valleys. 
The slope of the county is towards the centre. The principal 
river is the Elbe, with its great affluents the Moldau, fser, and 
Eger. Instead of lakes there are numerous ponds and morasses. 
T'hc climate is considered healthy, but is cold in the highland 
borders, and snow lingers on the summits of the hills through a 
great part of the year. 

Products,-^\\, has very little w'aste land. Over 90 percent, 
of the soil is available for culture, and of this more than a half 
is arable. Grain is raised in abundance, the principal crops 
being wheat, oats, barley, and rye, much of whicn is exported ; 
hoj 4 ind flax are important products ; the cultivation of root 
crops is becoming general ; the forests are extensive and vain • 
able ; and the vine is partially cultivated. Cattle-breeding is 


Near the tow there are fiold, and silver mines, llie on, but the breed of horses is superior. In 

Aw de B drains the tableland, forms Uie rei^rkablc fall of districts swine ,^re reared in large numbers, while in the S. 

requendamn, 900 feet hitl., and joins the Magdalena (q. v.). flocks of geese fom a considerable portio” of the cultivator’s 


I Tequendama, 900 feet high, and joins the Magdalena (q. v.). flocks of 1 

Boff'ra, the chief town in the District of the same name, stock. B. 
Bengal, British India, on a tributary of the river Attri, 85 miles graphite, { 
, N.W. of Moorshedabad. Pop. (1872) 5872. The district has an Its miners 
area of 1491 sq. miles, and a pop, {1872) of 689,467. In 1876-77 Karlsbad, 
the exports included ;£i2i,oao of rice and ^^80,000 of jute. Alanufa 

tant in tl 

Bog^«Spayin, a disease in horses, affecting the hockjoint, Allogethei 
and exhibiting as its chief feature a swelling and distended state yei 

uf the joint-capsulse {capsular ligament). It is generally caused enbeig is I 
by a sprain or sadden start, and in all probability is most fre- Schomind 
quently found in horses in which inflammatory or other lesions facture. " 
of the joints already exist. Soft swelling of the joint, complete spindles, < 
lameness, and inflammatoiy symptoms, are the chief aids to the c&ico-prii: 
diagnosis of this affection ; the swelling having a ‘boggy' feel, Bohemian 
and remaining persistent after the acute symptoms have disap- i,aps the 
peared. The treatment of B.-S. consists in the ordinaiy anti- schbnau, ( 
phlogistic remedies— fomentations, with liniments and blistering addition t< 
afterwards to favour resolution. The condition is one very diffi- leather, p 
cult, and in some cases impossible to cure. For its in 

Bo^-Xrotter, a derisive apjiellation occasionally given to 
“eir living 1 


slock. B. has great mineral wealth in silver, tin, iron, lead, 
graphite, granite, coal, and marble ; but there are no salt-mincs. 
Its mineral springs are among the most noted in Europe — e,g^, 
Karlsbad, Marienbad, Fraiizensbad, and Teplitz. 

Alanufactures, 6 r*c. — TTie industries of B. are the most impor- 
tant in the Austrian empire. Their chief seat is in the N. 
Altogether it is computed there are about 1400 manufactories, 
whose yearly production is valued at /‘20, 000, 000. Reich- 
enbeig is the headquarters of the woollen, Rumburgof theUnen, 
Schonlindc of the thread, and the Erzgebirge of the lace manu- 
facture. There arc upwards of eighty cotton-mills, with 500,000 
spindles, of which the laigest are at Reichenber^. There are 
calico-printworks on a large scale in Prague, Plirschberg, &c. 
Bohemian glass, which is not only the best in Austria, but per- 
haps the best in the world, is manufactured at Haida, Stein- 
schbnau, Gablenz, T^imau, Burgstein, and Neuhurkenthol. In 
addition to these, B. has manufactures of sugar (from beetroot), 
leather, porcelain, paper, metallic wares, chemicals, and beer. 
For its import and export trade there are not veiy good water 
highways, out there is an admirable network of rauways con- 
verging in Prague. There are Chambers of Commerce at Piagae^ 


the Irish peasantry from their living in a boggy their verging m Pra^c. ^re are Chmnbeis of Commerce 

ability to tmverse*wbich with safety “td expedition has often Rc^henberg, Era, Filsen, and 


ability to tmverse*wbich with safety and expedition has often 
saved them when pursued by the officers of justice. 

Kev. B., was bom in the parish of Coldtngham, 
Berwickshire, 18th February X75a He was licensed as a preacher 
of the Church of Scotland, but went to Lon 4 on in 1771, and 
afterwards became poslOr of an Independent ^ngregation at 
Gosport, where he ^so establidied a college for Independent 
mintstesti From this time he became a eealous worker in the 
cause of JimWons, arid took an active part in the establishment 

4a8 


Government, Administration, Educatidn, — B. is divided 

into thirteen circles — Prague, Leitmeritz, Gitschin, Jung-Bunas- 
lau, Koniggriltz, Chrudlm^ Czaslau, Tabor, Budweis, IHsck, PU- 
sen, Eger, Saax. It has its own provincial Diet, or Parliament, 
consisting of one house of 241 members, representing 4 n different 
degrees the various classes and orders of the community ; mid it 
sends fifty*four representatives to die Austrian Beichsraih, B. 
has one university, that of Prague, twenty-two gymnasia, aume- 
rdus rm/and teclinical schools, andnearly4000eksmentftrysdko6ls} 
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^ it is to be said tbat, fiiougb education is widely diffused, 
Bobendan educational insdtuiiobs still stand in need of refimn. 

H., originally in the possession of the Boii« 
was seiaed by the Marcontanni In the xst c. B.c. The latter in 
turn were destroyed or driven out bv the Csechs — ^the juices- 
tonf of the present Bohemians— in the fiiat half of the 6th c. 
AJ>k About the year 6 ^ 7 , Samo,.. uniting the neighbouring 
Slavic lands with those of the Czech^ formed a kingdom, which, 
however, fell to pieces on his death, in 66a. Partly dependent 
under the Karollngs, it next became tributary to the Moravian 
prince, Swatopluk (871-S94), who introduced Christianity. The 
Czech chieftains; on the death of Swatopluk, did homage to 
German king, Amulf. About the year 900, Spithiniew 1 . ob« 
tained the supreme power in the land ; but his nephew, St 
Wenzel, was forced by the march of Heinrich I. on Prague, 929, 
to acknowledge the suzerainty of Ihe German emperors. Nor 
did this feudal dependency of B. ever again cease, though at one 
time it was weaker than at another. Duke Wratislaw 11 . 

92) received from the Emperor Heinrich IV. the title of king, 
which was ever after borne by the rulers of B. After a long 
period of strife, the succession was secured by Ottokar I. (1197- 
1230): His grandson, Ottokar II. (1253-78), acquired the duchy 
of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Camiola, and ruled from the Baltic 
to the Adriatic; but lost crown and life in the battle on the 
Marchfeld in 1278. In 1310 a new dynasty came iu with Johann 
of Luxembourg, son of the Emperor Heinrich VI L, who acquired 
Silesia. Under his son, Karl, who also became Emperor of 
Germany, B. reached its acme of mediaeval prosperity, which 
the Hussite wars (1378-1419) completely destroyed. After the 
' extinction of the Luxembourg dynasty, in the person of the 
UCmperor Sigismund (1437), the crown became elective, and was 
first by a Protestant noble, Georg of Podiebrad (1 455^7 *)» 
ip afterwards (1471-1516) by Vladislav II., who being chosen 
rvmg of Hungary (1490), removed his residence to Ofen or 
Buda. On the death of his son, Ludwig, who fell in the battle 
at M<»hacz (1526), B., together with Hungary, passed to the 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, and its later history, though 
deeply interesting, and at times tragic, is blended with the for- 
ttmes of the House of Mapsburg (see Austria). Since the 
revolution of 1849, B. has shown a marked disposition to re- 
assert its Czechic character, and to insist upon an amount of 
autonomy little short of independence. The Austro-Prussian 
war of 1866 has raised its hopes of securing the triumph of its 
nationality in education, politics, literature, &c. See Pelzel, 
Geschichte dcr Bdhtnen (Prag. 1772; 4d cd. 1817); Palacky, 
Geschichte von B, (Prag. 183(5^0) ; J ordan^C'rjr.^rV^/'r dos Bohm, 
Volks und Landes (Leips. 1845-47), and Fonies Rrr. Bokem.{yi. 
vol. 1878). For a notice of the important language and litera- 
ture of B., see Czkchs. 

Bohe'miaii Breth'ren, a strictly religious body, which sur- 
vived after the politico-religious confederation of the Hussites 
(q. V.) had been finally broken up in 1453. The members as- 
sumed the name of * Brethren of the Law of Christ,' and were 
distinguished as B. or Moravian B,, according as they lived ir. 
Bohemia or Moravia. In 1467 they formally constituted them- 
selves a sect by electing ciders, whom they afterwards, * for ex- 
pediency,' got ordained as bishops by Stephen, an exiled bishop 
of tlie Waldcnses. In 1481 they were persecuted and driven from 
Moravia, but most of them returned six years after. As regards 
doctrine, at this time they rejected the doctrines of purgatory, 
worship of saints, and transubstantiation, though retaming that 
of the real presence in the Eucharist. Afterwards their views 
coincided generally with those of Calvin. In the beginning of the 
16th c. the B. B. numbered about 200 congregations in Bohemia 
and Moravia, and their numbers were at that time augmented 
by many of the Calixtines (q. v.) ; but in 1627 they were again 
driven from both countries, and since then most of them have 
been found in Poland. See Camcrarius, Eist. Earr do Fratr, 
Qfikod. JSocl. in Bok. Mor, et Pol, ; Comenius, De EccL Fratr, 
in Boh. it Mor. ; Eisner, Brevis Conspectus Doctr. Frair, Boh, 


Bol&molid I., eldest son of Robert Guiscard, the Norman 
Duke of Apulia and Calabria, was bom about 1065, and distin- 
guished himself by his victories over Alexius Comnenus, the 
Greek emperor, at Janina and Aria, though these were neutra- 
lised by the successful intrigues of his opponent. His father 
dying In 1085, left the dukedom to his youngest son, Roger, frotn 
whm B. wrested the principality of Tarentum, but only after 


a bloody stmggle. Joining the first Crusaders in 1096; with 
10,000 horse and 20,000 infantiy, he first tried to persuade 
Godfrey to turn his arms against Alexius, who nought to disarm 
his hostility by the splendour of his reception and the magni- 
ficence of his presents. On the march throi^h Asia Minor, B. 
was conspicuous by his valour and endurance, when Antioch fell 
he was invested with the sovereignty, receiving investiture at a 
later period from the Patriarch of Jerusalem. His title was 
afterwards recognised by the emperor, who was constrained by 
the successes of B. to grant him an advantageous peace. He 
died in Apulia in it 11. The Christian principality of Antioch 
lasted for 170 years under nine princes, the last of whom was 
B. VI., who was forced to surrender the city to Bibars, the 
Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, in 126S. See Gibbon, Decline ttnd 
Fall of ihe Roman Empire^ ch. 58-59. 

BBh'me, or Beh'men, Jakob, the mystic cobbler, was bom 
in 1575 at Alt-Seidcnberg, near Gbrlitz, in Lusatia. With the 
exception of his Wanderjahre and a visit to a public discussion 
of his books at Dresden shortly before his death, he spent his 
life at Gurlitz, cobbling and dreaming. He read the ntystica 
Weigel *and Schwenkleld, and adopted from Paracelsus the 
doctrines of the Mikrokosm (viz., that the analogy between 
individual and kosmic life is perfect), and of the triad of 
sulphur, salt, and mercury. His cliief friends were Franken- 
berg, who wrote Uie biography prefixed to GiebtePs edition of 
B.’s works (16S2, translated by Fras. Okely, 1870), Dr Kober of 
Gorlitz, and Dr Walther, a Dresden chemist. In 1612 he com- 
pleted his Aurora^ or Morgen Rathe im Aujfgang, the result of 
two * illuminations ' or short periods of intense cerebral excite- 
ment which occurred in 1600 ; and ten years later Richter, chief 
pastor of Gorlitz, tried unsuccessfully to banish B. from tire 
to'-vn. In 1619 he completed his 7hree Principles of the Divine 
Being, and later a discourse on Repentance, B. died 2 1st No- 
vember 162^ The lost edition of his works is that of Schiebler 
(I.eips. repiinted i86i). Under the Commonwealth there were 
in England societies of Behminists. John Pardage, royalist cler- 
gyman and medical man, and Jane Lead of Norfolk, endea- 
voured about 1697 to revive B.’s doctrines among the l^iladcl- 
]>hists. William Law of Oxford translated B.'s works in 1764, 
and expoundi'd part of them in lus Spirit of Prayer, B,*s cha- 
racteristic belief was in a revelation of truth from within. This 
was, of course, harmonised with the Bible, but it declined the 
authority of creeds. Salvation w'as not possible through assent 
to propositions ; man must recognise his three natures (terres- 
trial, astral, and celestial ), and his true relation to God — that of 
‘nothingness' to the ‘All.’ And priori scheme of the Trinity 
is given ; evil is explained by the logical doctrine of contraries ; 
and nature, or the mysterium magnum, the Urgrund, the eternal 
will of the Eternal Spirit, is represented as .governed by the 
seven forms or fountauis of life — viz. , the astringent, sweet, and 
bitter (qualities, and the qualities of fire, love, sound, and essen- 
tial substance. These forms are traced through organic and inor- 
ganic nature, and even in the liiiman spirit Tnus the bitter 
is seen in sulphur, the planet Mars, war, dogs, red colours, and 
choleric temperaments. It is obvious that B.*s generalisations 
are those of a strong uncultivated fancy, and quite devoid of 
philosophical value. His worth consists in the sincerity of his 
religious experience, and his courage in trying to express to 
others what lie felt to be the true paradise of the soul, rlis own 
account of the regenerate man was, * Wem Zeit ist wie Ewigkeit, 
und Ewigkeit wie Zeit’ See Fechner, Jakob sein Leben und 
seine Schriflen (Gorlitz, 1857). 

Bohn, Henry George, a sdiolarly and enterprising pub- 
lisher, German extraction, was bom in London, January 4, 
1796. He was one of the earliest and most active promoters of 
the movement in favour of cheap and genuine literature, in the 
interests of which he published his standard historical, classical, 
scientific, philological, ecclesiastical, reference and antiquarian 
libraries, amounting in all to about 700 volumes. ^ He is also 
well known as the translator of Schiller, Goethe, and Hum- 
boldt, as the editor of the Bibliotheca Parriam^ Lowndes’ Biblio~ 
grapheVs Manual, and Addison’s works, and as the^ compiler of 
^ Polyglot of Foi eign Proverbs, an Illustrated Handbook of Geo- 
graphy, a Handbook of PoUerv and Porceladn, B. is also a 
distinguished antiquary, and. a member of many learned and 
scientific societies. 
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BoliLt'dOiJEatteo UarjA» Count of Beamdi a no, » fiunoua 
^ linliafi poet» was bom 'nt Scondiano, in Xombafdyj X 43 Q^ 34 > 
tod fftiSed at tbt ]CTiiiv!«r8Uy jof Fextara; lived Co^totnie 
time the court of great {woii of 
..d^tL and wae ittbfeqoantly gp^^mor ef''Reggii&^i 4 ; 7 &)» 
theti of Modena ^i4Sxh dtu^once' ^ore qi Reggio ^loi^lyibeore 
hiadeatt^ iiduch i^j)lace Ddcta Uisiessdawks 

comprkt^ Sah^i'f C^u^m {Kt^ 2 ! <4^/; Timone^^^ dr&ma 
la five acts (|t55X>) Cinqme Cgj^u in Jerza fitfna (1523); and 
£*Asim0 itOr&f a treetriUislatlbn of the Chlj^ Am^ oI Appuleius 
(1525) ; Init l2f far his gr^MBt^effSrt is the OrJ^ndo Innamorato^ 
an unnbiehed podm based ^«the phivalrous fable ofCharlcmagne. 
Whilethc tfif^er poets jhad contented themselves with repre^nt* 
ing die nephe# pf the gr^t emperor purely as a Christian cham- 
piod, B4 whb was familiar witn the general character of medi- 
leval romance, and particularly with that of the Arthurian cycle, 
sought to •add a n,evr grace to the tale by introducing the element 
of uialove of woman. The loves of Orlando and * the fairest of 
her sex, ^daigelica,' are told with a freshness and splendour of 
iaacjr that oughtfijp t^ve ensured the work a perpetual popula- 
rity,; but, ^ Uallain justly remarks {IntroiL io the Lit. of,}Lurope^ 
part i. th. ill.), *it has not received that share of renown which 
seems to be ka due ; overpowered by the splendour of Ariosto’s 
poem <the Orlindo Furtoso^ which was suggested by it), and 
almost set^asi^e in its oiiginal form by the improved edition 
or remaking (nfacciamento) mhich Bcmi afterwards gave, it has 
rarely been sought jpr quoted, even in Italy.* This is substan- 
tially true. Up to 1545, indeed, it would seem to have been 
greatly relished, for between that year and the date of the editio 
prineeps (1495), h had passed through no fewer than sixteen edi- 
tions. But after 1545 it was never again reprinted till 1830, when 
Fanizd published an excellent edition, with notes and introduc- 
ductiqn, In 9 vols. See also Wagner’s text in the Famasso 
Italiano Continuato (Leips. 1833). The poem was translated 
into French as early as the 16th c., and of late years versions of 
it liave appeared in most of the languages of Western Europe. 

Boieldieu, BraapoiB Adrien, * the French Mozart,* born 
atJlouen, 15th December 1775, received his first instructions in 
the cjifhedrau of his native city, and was, with Auber, a pupil of 
Cherubini. After a busy and prolific career, he died, 8tli Octo- 
ber 1834. His operi of La Dame Blanche (the ‘ White Lady 
of Avenel * in Sir Walter Scott’s Monastery) has been extremely 
popular in France, but none of his works have become well 
known in this country. HLs principal operas are Le Calife de 
Bagdad (1799), Jean de Paris (1S12), Le Nouveau Seigneur 
(1813), and Le Chaperon Rouge <1817). His son, Adrien B. 
(born 1S16), is also a composer, and produced the opera La 
Haltedu Roi at Kouen on his father’s centenary in XS75. 

Boil, a Celtic people, who emigrated from Transalpine (jaul 
into Italy, where they occupied the old seat of the Umbrians, 
betw^n the Po and the Apennines. In it.c. 2S3, the B. were 
defeated by the Romans at the Vadimonian lake, and thereafter 
proloxiged through numerous campaigns, especially in support of 
' Hannibal, but sometimes single-handed, their resistance to the 
Roman arms, till their complete defeat by Scipio Nasica, B.c. 
191. They were subsequently compelled to recross the Alps, 
and dwelt for more than a century in a part of modern BolieiniOi 
(which derives its name froiq them), but were ultimately exter- 
minated by tlie Dacians. 

Boil, sometimes called Furuneulus (from ferveoy to burn), is 
a name given to an inflammation of the skin. This inflamma- 
tion is limited, and the skin becomes enormously thickened. 
The swelling is conical, with a hard base, and contains pus at 1 
its apex. B. is exceedingly painful, is most common m the ; 
young and middle-aged, generally alu^ys in robust and florid ! 
people, and most frequently in the spring-time. B. is seldom 
single, and is most frequently on the parts where the skin is j 
thickest, as back, shoulders, hips, back of neck, 6i:c. B. is 
generally due to derangement of the general health. Treat- 
ment is both local and genemU Lociu treatment consists in 
^ applying hot fomentations and poultices ; in some cases of 
gieat pain a free incision does pocxl by relieving tension««^ Wlicn 
^ppuration has formed, a free incision permits the pus to escape, 
ana also tiie ‘nwr,’ which must slou^ out before the flesh 
aiOttnd can heal,, Poultices and afterwards hot-water dressings 
m to ht applied. Constitutional trealmeht consists ^in attend- 
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inff torthe healfl^ wdkntoistecing a saline puigative, as 

Bpsodt aalts, fidlos^ quinine, iron, or other tonics. Great 
audition musi^^be >aid to^dijgt,’whnshihoiiljdbe 
and-itotfopridL^-r. , ' '' , 

' . Bofleiip^ NiooXasuthir^enj^^tVaf 

J^Yj^ch critics 6 f%llesJ^ 0 ^s,^ %as 1*111111* Itt Kbyem* 

bef 1636. * Educated, at BCau^n for the'^ChtrrcjSb iS^ose lite- 
rature, dr rather poetical criticism, ai^ a 'profession, j^tweien 
m66o> 68 B. produced his nine Sat^eSj in^M:mch 4^ assails the 
pedantic worship of classical Spanish nnd Italiaen motjkls ^.such 
men as Scudery and Quinault, and even in Corneille, 'the'^^heroes 
of«the Hdtel Rambouillet. vFrom 1669-77 he prochiced- 
F&itique (imitated ^ Pope in the Essay on Ci^ism\ in which 
he enunciates positive rules of art, illustxating them by reference 
to distinguislied contemporaries ; the greater part of LuMn 
model of Pope's Rape of the Loch, but not equal to the brilliiint 
perfornmnee of the Englishman), a mock-heroic directed against 
the Parisian canons; a translation of Longinus On the Sublime^ 
Les Hhos de Roman, another blow in iipitatioh of Lucian against 
the romantic school ; and his first nine Epitres on such subjects 
as self-knowledge, false shame, the usefulness of jealousy. ■ plea- 
sures of the country, &c. B. was now appointed, alotiif with 
Racine, royal historiographer. His publications during the last 
years of his life (including three more Epitres) are inferior ; '^but 
his letters, extending from 1672 to 1710, are valuable os lite- 
rary history. Many are addressed to Racine, of whom, and of 
Moli^re ami La Fontaine, he was an intimate friend. B. died 
at Auteuil, I3tli March 1711. He was an upright man, of warm 
and generous feeling. He aided stniggling talent, and protected 
the unpopular Arnauld and the aged Corneille. As Madame de 
Sevigne says, * he was cruel only in verse.' He had no pro- 
found knowledge of French literature or of the general laws of 
poetical expression, but he substituted common sense as a lite- 
rary standard for the ridiculous * conceits * which Moli&re lias 
referred to in Les Pricieusrs Ridicules. B, has liad an immense, 
and on the whole beneficial, influence on the national literature. 
Upwards of sixty editions appeared in the author’s lifetime, and 
more than 350 in all have appeared I'he best is that of Bcrriat 
Saint- Prix (Par, 1830; i860). See Desenaizeaux, B. 

Despriaux (Amst. 1712); also Lavenlet, Cortrspondance de B. 
(Par. 1858). B. had two elder brothers ; the one, Gilles (bom 
1631, died *009), translated Diogenes Laertius ; the other, 
Jacques (born 1635, died 1716), wrote vl Ilistoria Flagellantium, 
and many other ecclesiastical and theological works. 

Boil er, a vessel - in which steam is generated. A B. may 
be either open or closed ; in the former case, the temperature of 
the steam formed remains at or near 212'* P"., and its pressure is 
the .same as that of the atmosphere, or about 147 lbs. per square 
inch ; in the latter case, the temperature and pressure may be 
made to exceed these limits to any requirea extent. TVo 
considerations mainly determine the form of a B. — viz., its 
strength to resist internal pressure and its efficiency in produc- 
ing steam. The be.st B. is that which has sufficient strength 
safely to willisland the pressure to which it is subjected, com- 
bined with such a form and arrangement ns shall enable the water 
to abstract a maximum of heat from the gases of combustion. 
The splierical fomr is the strongest, and seems to have been 
the earliest used ; it presents to the fire, however, a minimum of 
surface in proportion to its contents, and therefore has a low 
efficiency as a steam-raiser. After spherical boilers cylindrical 
ones came into use, at fii*st set on end, and afierwaru placed 
horizontally. Later on these were furnished (as now useil) 
with intenial cylindrical tubes for furnaces. Watt's ‘wagon’ 
B. (so called from its shape) was used for many years, but being 
quite unfit for any but very low pressures, it has long been dis- 
carded. So long as the steam pressures employed were only a 
little above atmospheric pressure, it was common to make boilers 
with flat bides, to whicli stiffness was given by internal stays ; 
but now that it is quite common to use pressured of 50 lbs. per 
square inch and upwards above atmospheric pressure, a form of 
B. has to be employed which shall be strong enough without 
such stays, which it would be most inconveiuent to provide, in 
such cases. It is for this reason that the cylindrical form is the 
one now chosen almost invariably for the B. shelL 

Boilers may be classed as (n) horizonUd, vertical, (h) inter- 
nally and externally , fired, or (r) plain, multitubular, and tubu- 
loua, Large bdlers arc almost invariably horizontal, tbevofticol 
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DUi cne i;ontiiirat, ivhcip tht fuel Is 

firing is; ofb«» advisable slid 'ifiQiMioifijcal " All ordinm cy^a- 
drical ddme il^p fbe class ^ * plahk^'' boilers, anl^ 

ibe sbiiplest and cbsapest'tbat can be made, and , when ]^K>pe^^ 
proportioned they p&stws a very considerable evaporauve effi-' 
cieney. Thexommon t^ornish B. is the leading type of pldfn 


LongitudinaKScction. Cf-oM Section. 

Cornish Boiler act in Brickwork. 

boilM Its shell is a cylinder (from 4 to 8 feet diameter), 
placed horizontally, and encloses a smaller cylinder called a 
flue, which is always surrounded by water, and in which, at its 
front end, the fire-grate is placed. The Lancashire B. is similar 
to this, but has two fluea The Galloway B., which resembles 
a Coniish B. with cross water tubes ])laccd in the flues, is pro- 
bably the most perfect type of plain horizontal B. Where it is 
necessary to economise space or fuel, or both, a multitubular B. 
is commonly used. In this the flame and gases of combustion 
are made to pass through a number of tubes surrounded by water, 
commonly from 2 to 4 inches diameter, on their way to the 
chimney, so that a multitubular B. olTers a much larger surface 
to the flame than a plain one of the .same bulk, and its .steam- 
generating power Is correspondingly increased. Marine boilers 
are invariably multitubular, as are locomotive boilers also. 
I'ubulous boilers not only contain tubes, but consist of them 
entirely. They possess some aUvantiiges on the score of safety 
when very high pressures are used, but those hitherto designed 
have for the most part been defective in means for causing the 
water to circulate, and have not, con.scquently, realised all the 
advantages expected of them cither in security or economy. 

In a good marine B., I lb. of good coal evaporates 10 or ii 
lbs. of water from and at 212" F. In a less perfect B., and 
with inferior fuel, the evaporation is proportionately less, being 
sometimes only one-third as much. • 

Boilers are always made of wroughl-iron plates, oi a thickness 
proportioned to the diameter of the B. and llie pressure of 
steam. The plates liavc occasionally been welded together, but 
are in almost every case fastened by rivets. The tubes are gene- 
rally of iron, but sometimes of bra.ss. Copper is occasionally 
used for the fire-box plates of locomotives, but veiy rarely else- 
where. 'I'he larger class of land boilers arc commonly set in 
brickwork, forming a system of flues through which the products 
of combustion ^ass on their way to the chimney. 

The destruction of boilers is principally due to two causes — 
(I) the burning of the plates in places where a solid deposit 

scale') has formed upon their inner surfaces, and (2) the cor- 
rosion of the plates by the chemical action of various impurities 
in the water. See Combustion and Fuel. 

Boilings, in cookery, is one of the most frequent and impor- 
tant operations connected with the preparation of food. It is a 
process applicable to almost all varieties of food and every kind 
of culinaiy preparation, and the necessary appliances are simple 
and inexpensive In the boiling of animal food, if it is desired 
to retain thenutrilive juices within the substance, the meat to be 
boiled should be suddenly plun^d entire in boiling water, and 
briskly boiled a few minutes. This coagulates the albuminous 
letter in the outer portion of the meat, and prevents the exuda- 
tienf of the fluid juices within. Thereafter tne water should be 
maintained somewhat under the boiling-point till the meat is 
sufficiently dressed, a period which varies according 1 o the amount 
being operated om Isy this means the meat is ke^t at once juicy, 
tender, and nutritious. When meat is boiled for (he preparation 
of broths or soups, it should be cut up into small pieces, placed | 


meat cot^emtently becctoiag iu prqpoftioB iM nitttitious. Fi^ 
ought to.beimiled in water containiiif jk avantity of salt, aa it is 
ii^eby rendebe^ ^uneir; and retmns a WHv fiavour. * The boil- 
ing •<>£. food ^tgrehea such as arrowitm^ ruptorea 

gFaDules,<4ii;id rjepfieis; "d^estihjlei.and thtesatne 
thing ^becuAk' .in ^boilihg meal, fiouh; abdTV^el^^ l^erally, 
whicli;mi> o^ain aterch^.in large ■ Boim''ibod is 

more digestible than the same»eitiier rb^t^ but it 

Wants me empyreumatib odour and sapidity cbiniiMiniteted by 
these processes. It ia;thc roost economical bf the^e thinee pro^ 
cesses, as shown jl^the following jtablc of percentage of^lQS8|' 
extmcled from DFLetheby s - 

_ . polled. B»lced. H oii i Mt 

20 *9 ' ' ' 3 <^ 

Mutton * . • , . ' . ao 3^ ' 35 

Leg of mutton . . . . «ao > 39 33 

Shoulder of mutton ... 34 39 ^ 34 

See Cookery. ^ 

Boil'ing 'Point of a liquid is that temperature at which the 
liquid dci/s — 1>., the temperature at which it gives off vapour . 
freely. When this point is reached, tlie temperature the 
liquid undergoes no further change, the eperjgy of the heating 
l^ing all spent in converting the liquid iifito a gas. ^'Whena 
liquid is becoming gaseous, it expands and does work. If the 
pressure be increased, more work will require to be done to ex- 
pand it to the same amount, and therefore, according to the 
conservation of Energy (q. v.), mose heat will require to be spent, 
and the B.-P. will consequently be raised^ Similarly, if the 
pre.ssurc be diminished, the B.-P. will be proportionately lowered ; 
and this is found to be the case in elevated regions where the 
atmospheric pressure is considerably diminished. The variation ; 
of the B.-P. of water may thus be used for determining heights. 
See also Papin's Digester, Geysers, and Spheroidal 
State of Liquids. 

Bois Blanc, an island, at the N. end of Lake Huron, IT.S., 
America, 10 miles long and 3 broad, is provided with a light- 
house at its eastern extremity, 

Bois-de Boulogne. See Boulogne. 

Bois le-Duo (Dutch, or Ilertostnhoseh^ Hhe puke’s 
forest), a strongly fortified town and capital of the province of 
N. Brabant, Ketlierland.s, at the confluence of the Dommel and 
Aa, with large manufactures of linen thre.'id, woollens, ribbons, 
cutlery, jewellery, and cigiirs. The cathedral, St Janskirke, is a 
sjrieiidid building. B. was founded in 1184 by Godfrey HI., 
Duke of Brabant, the site being the heart of a forest, whence its 
name. The states from which it liad rebelled besieged it in 1601, 
and again in 1603, but it was not till 1629 that it surrendered. 
The army of the French republic here defeated the English under 
the Duke of York in 1794. Pop. (1875) 24,190. 

Boissor^e', Sulpiz, a celebrated architect and archaeologist, 
was born at Cologne, 2d August 1 783. Assisted by his younger 
brother, Melchior, and a friend, Johann Baptist Bertram, he 
gathered together with great labour, and classified with consum- 
mate skill, 200 specimens of early German art w'hich had got 
widely scattered. These pictures were first arranged in historical 
periods at Stuttgart, in a spacious building presented to the 
brothers for that purpose by the King of Wiirtemberg, and the 
study of the collection has shed great light on the sources of 
mcdiseval art in Gennany. In 1827 the ’ Boisserean Collection ’ 
was sold to the King of Bavaria for 120,000 thalers. In 1836 the 
pictures were hung up in the Pinnkothek (picture-gallery) of 
Munich, where they still remain. S. B. died 2d May 1S54, his 
brother Melchior 14th May 1S51. The elder brother published 
Amichfm^ Bisse uttd einzelne ThHle tUs Dorns %u Kblfi (Stttttg. 
1822-31) ; Die Denkmale der Bankumt vom ^ his Jahi^, 
(.Stuttg, 1S31-33); Ueber den Tempel des heiligen Craal (Mutu 
1834) ; Die Kaiser- Dalmaiika in der Beterskircke mu Bom (Muiu 
1842). His widow published his biop^phy and selections from 
his correspondence in 1S62, under the title Sulph 

Boissonado', Jean Franpoia, on eminent Ffench scholar, 
was born at Paris, i2th August 1774. In his youth he held office 
under the ministry of Dumouriez, and subsequently under Lucien 
Bonaparte. In 1809 he succeeded Larcher as Professor of Greek 
Literature to the Faculty of Letters of the Academy of Pars ; and in 
1828, on the death of Gail, he became Professor of Greek I.itera- 
ture in the College of France. Ills lectures from tb^e chairs gave 
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ii gmt unpulse to philological studies iu France. He issued an 
number of works, especially of authors till then 
edited,' or editions of classics enrich^ by commentaries, which 
display sound and learned criticism. Among these publications 
were the Life of Proclus by Marinus (Leips. 1814) 5 the Liftert 
of I-ncas Holstenius (Par, 1817) ; Lives of th£ Sophists by Euna- 
plus (Amst 1822 ) : the LHahgue of Fsellus on 7 !ho Work of 
Denu^ (Numb. 1838) ; the Letters of Aristaenetus (Par. 1822) ; 
the Letters of Philostratus (Par. 1842) ; the Fables of Babrius 
1844), of Syntepas (Par. 1828) ; Anecdoia Craca (5 vols. 
Far. 1829-^), and Anecdota Nctva (Par. 1844). In addition to 
Ills own separate works, B. made innumerable contributions, 
philological and critical, to the works of others, to classical 
journals, and to the daily press of Paris. He died in September 

3 oiMV d'Angrlas, Franpois Antoine Comte de, a 

celebrated French publicist, burn in the department of Ard^che, 
8th 'December 1756, and came, while still young, to Paris, 
where he soon acquired a high literary reputation In 1789 
he was chosen a deputy to the States- General, in 1791 became 
secretary to the National Assembly, and on the eve-« of 9th 
Hi^rmidor united witli Tollien and Barrere for the overthrow 
of Kobqapierre. Soon after, being charged with the task of 
. provisioning Paris, he was subjected to imminent peril, from 
which his intrepidity saved him, and procured for him the 
thanks of the ConvcntioiL He was afterwards loaded with 
honours both by Napoleon and Louis XVIII., and died at Paris, 
20th October 1826. In addition to numerous brochures of ephe- 
meral interest, he published an essay on Malesherbes, with 
notes, letters, and unedited pieces {Essai sur la Vie^ les Eerits, 
et Us Opinions de Malesherbes^ ^c. (2 vols. Par. 1819 and 1821), 
an.d Fecueil de divers Ecrits en Vers et ett Prose (Par. 1825). 

■ See JUbtice sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de /f. d A, in the Afemoires 
de Mcadlmiedes Insaiptions, t. ix. p. 146. 

BOis^tan, the name applied to the fruits of Byrsonima spkuta, 
a tree of the natural order Malp^kiacea, which are used m 
dysentery. , In Brasil the bark is also used for tanning. 

Cape (Port, bojao, to bend outward), on the 
llT. Coast of Africa, forming one of the projecting points of the 
Great Desert, rises to a considerable height, and is the souUiem 
limit of the low, flat, gently sloping coast, one of the most dan- 


gerous in the whole globe, which extends as far N. as Cape 
Nun. C^pe B. was doubled by Gilianez, a Portuguese navigator, 
about the year 1432. 

Boja^no, a town in the province of Campobasso, Central 
Italy, 13 miles S.W. of Campobasso, and 92 miles S.£. of 
Rome. It stands on a rocky hill, has a cathedral, and contains 
several parts of an ancient wall. Pop. 300a It is said to 
occupy the site of the ancient Samuite capital, Bovia/tum 
(' Oas-town *) ; but T. Mommsen, who has investigated the 
topography of the place, is of opinion that the famous Samnite 
city lay 2Q miles N., where ruins are still visible. 

Bojaar' (pronounced Boiar, ‘a warrior*), a class of Russian 
nobles, now extinct. The B. was originally a popular ‘hero* in 
all the Slavic lands; but afterwards the name was dermiiely 
given to an independent landholder. In the old Russian 
gradation of ranks, he came next to the Enjase, or prince. 
lie was the follower of the Enjase, but not his feudatory. 
The B. had a train of his own dependants, and could select 
the prince whom it pleased him to aid, as well as shift his 
allegiance if he thouglit proper. The Bojars had a prescrip- 
tive right t€i the Ohief posts both in the army and the civil 
administration, and possessed a power which even tlie Czar 
respected. The peculiarly Slavonic custom of mmUdeusttyo 
entered largely into their order. According to this curious 
institution, which seems to be Asiatic in origin, property and 
titles were hereditary, but rank w'as wholly personal. Military 
digidty conferred by the Czar, or length of political service, con- 
stituted the patents of rank. A B. who had l>een appointed 
.Councillor of die Empire would take precedence of a noble of 
Urn itame class, though the latter might be of older family, or 
;haTa ten times greater wealth. While the B. class existed, it 
the Russian form of government from becortfthg an 
absolute despotism. The imperial ukase admitted its power, 
bmng thue framed Ihe Caar has willed, the Bojars have 
Uj^roved it* Peter the Cteat flntdly succemd in destroying 




the order, by elevating its membeia to the level of the hlfl^er 
nobility, but denuding them of theh ancient and peculiar 
The last of the Bojars died in 1750, 

Bokha'ra (* Eastland*), the most important khanate of Cen- 
tral Asia, situated between the river Amu Daria and the sandy 
desert of Kizil-Kum, with an area of xcio,c)oo sq. miles, and a 
pop. of some 3,000,000. It is in great part a fertile plain, the 
eastern portion of which especially is a' region of flourishing 
towns and villages, with their orchaids andmtilbeny groves, and 
of well-cultivated tracts of wheat, barley, maize, i&t, cotton, 
gourds, and water-melons. Ibe extent of cultivated land is 
not known, but B. is second only to Khiva in the quantity and 
quality of its products, while it is unrivalled in Central Asia for 
the variety and excellence of its fruit. TJic chief rivers are the 
Amu (anc. Oxus), near the S. frontier, on its N. W. course to Ae 
Aral Sea ; the Zarafshan (Pers. ‘ the scattcrer of gold *), rising 
in the Fan-Tagh mountains in the S. of Kokan, flowing through 
the heart of the country, and entering the Karakul (Turk. ‘ blacit- 
lake’) 50 miles S.W. of the city of B.; the Spgd, an offshoot of 
the former, which is absorbed by the western steppe ; and the 
Balka, a vast tributary of the Amu, by which the E. portion of 
the khanate is watered. In metals B. is very ridi, there being 
copper, silver, lead, iron-orc, sulphur, salt, and saltpetre. Gold- 
wasning is carried on in some of the rivers. The industries are 
chiefly agriculture, the breeding of sheep, goats, horses, and 
camels, and the manufacture of silk. B. has a healthy dimate, 
but is liable to severe summer heats and to occasional sand- 
storms. The inhabitants are partly Turkish Tartars, knoi^ as 
Usbeks and Turkomans, and partly Aryan Tajiks, or Persians. 
Tliey are Mohammedans, partly Sunnites and partly Shiites, who 
reverence the Khan of B. next to the Turkish Sultan, who is the 
spiritual head of Islamism. 

B. is the ancient Sogdiana, or Maracanda, of which the capital 
was the modem Samarcand. In the 8th c. it was conquered by 
the Arabs, under whom it flourished till 1220, w’hen it fell undei 
the power of Genghis Khan, whose descendants were diwspossessed 
by Timur aliout 1370, It was Anally seized ( 1 505) by the Usbeks, 
who arc still the dominant race. After the Russians had annexed 
part of Khokan in 1865, they found themselves harassed inces- 
santly by the petty attacks of Bokharan troops, and entering the 
khanate, thev gained a decisive victory at Jdjar (1866), and after- 
wards took ^ .l^ession of the ci ty of Samarcand in 1 868. The Khan , 
MusalTcr-Eddin, paid a large indemnity, and ceded Samarcand 
and the fertile upper courses of the Zarafshan, but was allowed 
to retain his throne, subject, however, to an annual contribution 
to the Russian exciicquer. B. is being rapidly transformed 
by Russian influence, which is promoting its trade and introduc- 
ing the civilisation of Europe into its towns. It aided the 
Russian forces in the recent Khivan expedition, and in return 
for this service received (July 1873) a grant of territory on the 
right bank of the Oxus. See Vambery*s B., its Eisiory 
and Conquest (Loncl. 1873), and E. Schuyler’s Turkestan 
(r.ond. 1S75), and Fedtehenko’s Journey in Turkestan (St 
Petersb. 1875), 

Bokha'ra, the capital of the khanate of the same name, and 
the most important trading centre in Turanian Central Asia, 
140 miles 'W. of Samarcand, on the Kliyrabad, a small branch 
of the Zarafshan. It is surrounded by mud walls, nearly 9 miles 
in circumference, and in its centre, on an elevation of between 
200 and 300 feet, stands the Khan's palace, together with ^he 
harem, public offices, barracks, and royal stables, llie city has 
long been celebrated in Central Asia as a seat of learning, being 
called ihe ‘ Treasury of Sciences,’ and has 180 mosques, with 
high minarets, nearly 100 academies of Mohammedan theology, 
ami numerous schools. But B. is still more important as a 
mart or entrepdt for the growing caravan commerce of Turkestan 
with China, India, Persia, Siberia, and Europe. It has al^o 
considerable manufactures, chiefly of silk stuffs, cotton, Uiread, 
firearms, shagreen, and jewellery. Pop. estinsated at from 
70 ,ocx 3 to 180,000. 

Boklia'ra Olo’ver. See Melilot. 

Bolabola, or Botebo'ra, one of the Socie^ Islands, in 
the S. Pacific Ocean, about 200 miles N.W, of Tahiti, in lat. 
i6* 32' S., and long. 151® 52' W. It is surrounded by coral 
reefs, contains a lofty bill, and has a coast-line of about 24 miles. 
The rest of the group is under the Frendi protectorate, but B. 
forms an independent state. Pop. 1800, chiefly of Malay raco. 
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one of the \wo historical passes leading Ixotn India 
into Ai^anistan, through the Snlemmn range. The points of 
depattare is Sukkhur on the Indns in Scinde.- From Dadur, at 
the ibot of the Fas;^ to Quettah (q. v.), at the farther end^ is 
about 54 miles, the greater part of the route being a narrow 
enclosed between precipitous eliffa. In one doy^s journey 
of lb miles, the B. river lias to be crossed no less than seven* 
teen times. .The summit of the l^ss is 5900 feet above the sea. 
By this route a British army marched to the capture of Candahar, 
in 1839, and again in 1878. 1'he annual value of the trade by 
the B* Pass is estimated at jCSO^ooa 

Boil)ec, a town of France, department of Seine-Inferieure, 
on a small river of the same name, and on the Havre and Paris 
Railway, 18 miles E,N.E. of Havre. It has increasing manufac- 
tures Of woollens, linens, printed cottons, and cliemicals. Pop. 

(1872) 9048. 

BbPdo, or BoPdil, a small Iree, Boldoa fraj>rans, growing 
in Chili, the leaves of which yield an essential oil, and an alka- 
loid termed boldine. They have been recently imported into 
Europe, and proposed for medicinal use in liver compiaints. Tlie 
bark of B. is available for tanning. 

Bole, an earthy unctuous clay, coloured red, yellow, or bio^vn, 
according to the ciiiantity of iron present, as ferric oxide with 
silica, alumina, ana water make up its usual constituents. It is 
found in Saxony, Bohemia, Silesia, Styria, Italy, &c. The chief 
varieties are — Armenian B., of n fine bright red colour, used as 
* keel * for red marking, in the preparation of a tooth-powder, 
and in India as a tonic and astringent ; B. of B/ois, of a yellow 
hue, and containing carbonate of lime, which effervesces with 
acids; Bohemian B.f a yellowisli-red variety; and Breneh B,, sl 
pale red, with streaks of yellow. The Lemnian earth, formerly 
in niedicinui repute as au astringent, tonic, &c., is also a kind 
of B, 

BoWro, a Spanish national dance. Its music is in triple time, 
and has a strongly marked rliythm. 

Bole'tus, a genus of Bun^i (<i, v.), division Hymenomycetes^ 
subdivision Bolypori, many species of which are edible. In 
general appearance most of them resemble the common mush- 
room (Agarieus), but instead of having gills on the under surface 
of the umbrella-like cap (pileus)^ their place is occupied by 
a porous substance, which looks as if it was composed of a 
number of lubes placed side by side. B. edtUis, though not 
highly valued in Britain, is commonly eaten on the Continent 
It is believed to be the * suillns* of the aficient l<t>.nans, who 
obtained it from Bithynia. B* astivalis is still better, having 
when ripe a nutty flavour. B. scaber, B. bovinus, B, castanetiSy 
B, chrysenterony //. luridus, and B, subtomentosus are less 
valued, and the three last named are even said to be sometimes 
poisonous. /?. Grevilleiy B. flavttSy B, granulatus, B, collinitusy 
B. luteuSy /?. elegans, B, flavidus, B, versipellisy B, leucomelas, 
and B, ovitius are also edible. See Cooke, Fungi, their Nature 
aftd Uses (1875). 

Boleyn, Boulen, or Bolen, Anne, one of the wives of 
Henry Vlll., was bom about 1507. Her father was Sir Thomas 
B., afterwards Lord Rochford and Earl of Wiltsliire, and her 
mother a daughter of the Duke of Norfolk. When about seven 
years of age, she went to France with tlie Princess Mary, sister of 
Heniy VIII. Returning to England, she became one of the 
maids of honour to Catherine of Aragon, and her great per- 
sonal beauty excited a strong passion in the king, winch, 
however, * she refujed to gratify tinless she were made his 
wife. Tins refusal may be said to have hastened the Refor- 
mation in England. Henry, enraged at the refusal of Rome to 
declare his marriage with Catherine null, contracted a private 
marria|[e with Anne about the end of 1532 or Ihe beginning of 
1533, in which year he also declared himself, and not the Pope, 
the supreme head of the Church. In September 1533 Anne gave 
birth to a daughter, afterwards Queen Elizabeth. For a idiort 
time she retained her hold upon Henry’s affections, but in 
'1535 became alienated from her, and transferred his love 
to Jane $eymour, Anne was then arraigned on the charge 
of adultery with several of the courtiers, including a musician 
of the name of Smeton, and her own brother, Ix)rd Rochford, 
also with conspiring against the life of the king ; and being 
condemned by a council of peers, was beheaded May i9> 


1536, praying for a blessing on Henm Whether Anne was 
guu^ or not is one of those Jhistoricaf mysteries which appear 
aestined never to be solved. She had undoubt^y a strongly 
sensuous nature, which was transmitted to her daughter; and 
before Henry took proceedings. against her,, grave reports as to 
her character were current in the court. .Th^e, however, 
may be accounted for by the free mannen whi^ she! had 
acquired in France, and it is certain that she nev» ceiifeised 
to mfidellty, although it is believed that she admitted to Csa,^* 
mer some engagement which rendered her marriage with Hhiiiy 
illi^l. Anne seems to have been a friend toahe Reformatio^ 
ana favoured the translation of the Bible. Sep Froude’s JfidBey 
England, and Miss Benger’s Memoirs of Anne B. (a vols. 
id. 1821). y . > , 


BoTingbroke, Henzy St John, Viscount, one of the 
most celebrated Tory statesmen, orators, and pamphleteers of the 
18th c., was bom at Battersea, 1st October 1678, of an anctot 
and distinguished family. One of its members was the telehrated 
lawyer on the side of the Parliament, Oliver St John, who de ^ 
fended Hampden in the ship-money trial, and was made a chief 
justice Cromwell. B., who was educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford, seemed likely to waste his energy at the begiontng 
of his career in dissipation, in regard to which he avowed hC inten- 
tion to rival his kinsman Rochester. When, however, he entered 
Parliament in 1700, as member for Wootton Basset, he found a 
worthier vent for his powers in political ambition. He attached 
himself to the moderate Tory party, of which Harley was ,then . 
the head, and his brilliant talents and great eloquence, added 
to a singularly fine presence, and a manner in which dignity 
was mmgled with sweetness, soon made him, next to Harto, th^ 
foremost man in his party. In 1704 B. was appo^j^ted Bedr^ 
tary at War in the Godolphin administration, but retired lii 
1 70S when Marlborough aud Godolphin allied themselves with 
the Whigs. On the mil of the latter he returned to power u 
Foreign Secretary, the colleague, but in reality the rival, of Ha)l^.. 
lie negotiated the peace of Utrecht in 1713 — the year before 
which he had been elevated to tlie House of Lords 4s Vlscoa]rt 
B. *rhc jealousy between him and Harley ended in a quarrel and 
the expulsion of the latter from the position of Premier and Lord 
Treasurer, to which B. — ^whu had oecn in correspondence wkj|i 
the Pretender, chiefly because he thought Queen Anne favouM 
him — succeeded iu July 1714. The death of his sovereign, how* 
ever, blasted his prosqiects. On the accession of George I. he 
was deposed from office, fled to France in^March 1715, and 
some months later was attainted. In France, he held for a 
short lime the office of Secretary of State to the Pretender. 'He 
managed, however, to make his peace with the reigning family, 
and to have his property, though not his seat in the House 
of Lords, resti^red to him. Returning to England, he lived at 
Dawley, near Uxbridge, where he enjoyed the society of Pope, 
Swift, and other old literary and political friends, and iii the 
Craftsman and in pamphlets bitterly attacked Sir Robert Wal- 
pole and his policy. B. never was able, however, to reappear 
on the scene of active political life. He died I2th December 
1751, B. was twice married. His first wife was the daughter of 
Sir. Henry Winclicombe. With her he did not live happily, 
and, on her death in 1718, he married the wealthy widow of the 
Marquis de Vilette. B.’s complete «vorks were published by 
Mallet (1753-54, new ed. 8 vols. 1808-9). The best-knoWn of 
j these are his iJissertation on Farties, Study of NUtory, in which 
he attacked Christianity, and A Patriot King. His style Is sin- 
gularly brilliant, witty, and empliatically rational. But for his 
religious opinions, and the general belief tliat he was unscrupulous 
and insincere, B.’s ri'])utation would stand much higher Ulan it 
does. It may, however, be safely affirmed that B.*s reputation 
stands higher to-day than it did at any period since hia death. 
Few accurate readers of history would endorse the verdict of Lord 
Shelburn, first Marquis of Lansdowne, as given in his autobio- 
graphy recently imblished, that he was ‘ all' surface * and *bo8i a 
l^olitical and personal coward.’ Sec B.*s Correspondence (Lend. 
179S), and Macknight's Biography of B. (Load. 1865}. 

BoTiwar, Y Ponte, Simon (named El Libertador, ^th^ 
Liberator '), was bom at Caracas, 24th July 1783, Having edm- 
pleted his education at Madrid, he applied himself diligently to 
the study of politic^ and enlarged hia experience by travel in 
^Europe and the United States. Returning to his native country 
in l8ioy he associated himself with the 'patriots ’ who sought to 
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fist^bliili the htdependence of the Spanish provinces in America, 
In iSll he join^ the standard of Miranda % and on Aunust 4, 
1B13, at the head of an army of volunteers^ he entered Caracas 
as a conqueror, having liberated the greater part of Venesuela 
from the domination of Spain. Being invested with supreme 
powers under the title of dictator, he prosecuted the war for 
some time with success ; but having been defeated at La Puerta 
(June 14, 1814), and afterwards (17th August) at San Mateo, he 
retired to Jamaica, where he narrowly escaped assassination at 
the hands of an agent of the royalist party. In December 1816, 
he made himself master of the island of Margarita ; the next two 
years were marked by brilliant successes ; and in 1S19 Venesuela 
and New Granada were united as a republic, under the title of 
Colombia, with B. as president. In 1822 B. aided in the libera* 
tion of Peru, and was made dictator, an office which he resigned, 
ist January 1825, the country having been entirely freed from the 
enemy by the victory of Ayacucho of 9th December preceding. 
As a mark of gratitude, the Peruvians named the southern half 
of the new republic Bolivia (q. v.) in honour of the Liberator, 
and presented him with 1,000,000 dollars, with whicli he pur- 
chase the freedom of lOOO negro slaves. After havi'^g been 
confirmed twice in his presidency of Colombia, in 1826 and in 
1828, he resigned it in January 1830, and died 10th December 
of the same year, at San Pedro, hear Santa Marta, having faded 
in his object of uniting the whole of the S. American provinces 
into a gigantic republic. See Larrazabal’s Life of B, (1867). 

BoUVia, a republic on the W. side of S. Americ.i, between 
lat. 10“ and 23* S. and long. 57* 30' and 70* 10' W. It is 
bounded W. by Peru and the Pacific, N. and E. by Brazil, and 
S. by the Plate provinces and Chili. Area, 536,180 sq. miles; 
pop. (1874) estimated at 2,000,000, of whom about one-seventh 
are Indians. B. is divided into nine departments, Chuquisaca 
or Sucre, Potosi, Oniro, Tarija, Cobija, La Paz, Santa Cniz, 
Trinidad, and Cochabamba. Nearly the whole country lies 
within the tropics, but not more than the half has a tropical 
olimate, on account of its great elevation. The mountains be- 
long to the rang*e of the Andes (q. v. )« Between two meridional 
parallel ridges of these lies the vast tableland known as the 
valley of the Deso^mdero, which includes Lake Titicaca. The 
river system of B. is unique. On tlie W. of tlie Andes there is 
scarcely a river, while on the eastern side are found the sources 
of the Plata and the Amazon. Two circumstances explain this : 
on the western side the air is dry, while on the east, the Atlantic 
trade winds, that cross the S. American continent, are laden with 
vapour, and there is ample space for river development. The 
waters of the central plateau fall into Lake Titicaca, the over- 1 
flow of which is carried off by the Desaguadero, which, after | 
a course of 180 miles, loses itself in Lake Ullagas. The prin- , 
cipal grain crops are maize, wheat, barley, and rye. The 
mineral wealth is great. Gold, cop^r, lead, and tin abound ; 
and the silver-mines of Potosi were once the most productive in | 
the world. Commerce is crippled for want of facilities of trans- 
port. Puerto-de-Ja-Mar, formerly Cobija, is now a free port, 
but tlie greater portion of the trade is done through the Peruvian 
ports of Tacua and Arica. A line of railway was nearly com- 
pleted (1874) between Antofagasta and Salar del Carmen, but 
the Rio Amazoiias line into the interior has meanwhile (1876) 
been abandoned. The principal exports are guano, Jesuits’ bark, 
copper, tin, and the precious metals; imports, iron, hardware, wd 
silks. There are no reliable commercial returns, but the total im- 
ports are valued at 1,000,000, and the exports at something less. 

B. declared its independence of Spain 6ih Augiist 1825, and 
was named after its liberator ; but its subsequent history lias not 
been more fortunate than that of other Spanish republics. The 
present (1876) president is Dr Thomas Frias, who was elected 
14th February 1874. 

Bolkhov', am ancient town of Russia, government of Orel, 
ritualed on the Nugra, 35 miles N. of the city of Orel. There 
are manuCactufes of ghWes, hats, leather, Ac., and trading in tal- 
low, hemp, hidei, Ac. Pop. 18,491. 

Boll, or Bole^ a diy mei^re still occasionally wd in Scot- 
land for measuring potatoes, cereahk Ac., and w the value of 
six boshiris. 

the name given to .U^ose learned Jesuits who i 
thoy^rs 1643-1794 pi^blished' at Antwerp, Brussels, and 
Tongerlot^ 'the famous Acta Sakootum (q. v.}, a collection of the I 


lives of the saints of the Catiudio Ghufdh. Thgy received this 
name from Johann von BolUmd (bom in limborg 13th August 
1596, died 1 2th September 1665), who wae the editor of the 
first five volumes. Among the numerous distinguished meh 
who have edited or contributed to this colossal work, the most 
notable are Gottfried Henschen (bQ]m 1600, died 1681), Dan^ 
Papebroek of Antwerp (died 1714}, IConm Janning (died 
1723), Peter Bosch (died 1736), Suyskens (died 1771), Hubens 
(died 1782), Dom ^^selmo Berthod (died 1788), and Jot. Ghes# 
qui^re (died 1802). On the abolition of the Tesuit order In 
1773, the B. found an asylum in the Augustinian Abbey of 
Candenberg in Brussels, where they continued their vast and 
laborious work until the persecutions of the * enlightened philo- 
sopher,* Joseph II., brought about the dissolution of the learned 
society. In 1789 the Prsemonstratensian Abbey of Tongerioo 
in Brabant undertook to complete the publication, but had only 
reached the fifty-third volume (6th October in the Calendar of 
Saints), when the Frencli occupation of the Low Countries (17^) 
put a sudden end to their industry. In 1837 a new association 
of B. was formed in the old order, and several volumes have 
been issued since 1845, but the work is still unfinished. Those 
who desire to consult this great treasure-house of mediseval 
legend or history should get Palm6*s volume of tables to the 
Acta Sanctorum (Par. 1875). 

Bolo'gna (Lat. Bononia\ one of the oldest and richest cities 
of Italy, capital of a province of the same name, lies at the 
foot of the Apennines, between the rivers Reno and Savena, 
190 miles N.N.W. of Rome. It was long one of the most 
powerful cities in the Papal States, and is still the see of an 
archbishop and the seat 01 a prefect, of a general in command, 
and of a court of ajipeal. Adorned with numerous palaces 
and rich in art treasures, it is inhabited mainly bv on aristocratic 
class, and is little disturbed by the bustle of trade. The houses 1 
are mostly three-storied, while the streets are broad, and 
the pathway is usually covered by arcades, which afford both 
shelter and shade. The two finest squares are the Piazza Mag- 
giore del Gigante, or ‘the Forum of the Middle Ages,* 395 feet 
long and 320 broad, surrounded by many splendid public build- 
ings, and adorned with beautiful fountains (1563) ; and the exten- 
sive Met ^ used as a military parade-ground. Among the most 
notable buildings of B. arc the Palazzo del Podestd (1201}, re- 
markable as the depository of the city archives, and as the prison 
(1249-72) of Enziiis, son of the Emperor Friedrich II. ; the 
Palazzo Publico, which has many splendid halls, as the Sala 
Famese, and is aclo.ned wdth beautiful frescoes and statuary; 
the cathedral (2/ Buomo), completed in its present form in 1748; 
the large church of San Petronio, on the floor of which is traced 
a meridian by Cassini (1653) ; the beautiful church of San Do- 
menico, rich in monuments, and containing the tomb of St 
Dominic, 'fhere are some 130 other churches. B. has two 
extraordinary leaning towers, that of Asinelli (built Iw Gerard 
Asinelli, 1 109), 256 feet high, with a lean of 3 feet 2 inenes ; end 
the Garisenda tower (iiio), referred to by Dante (Inferno^ 1st 
cantol, which lias a lean of 8 feet in an elevation of 130. About 
3 miles from B. is the nunneiy Madonna di San-Luca, towards 
which there runs a splendid coloimade of 654 arches. The 
University of B,, which claims to have been first founded by 
Theodosius the younger in 425, was founded anew by the 
famous Irncrius or Wenierus (£ed 1140), and subsequently 

g ained a European reputation. Notable among its many cel^ 
rated professors have been several learned ladies, of whom 
three prelected respectively in the chairs of law, mathematics^ 
and anatomy. In 1262 it had some 10,000 students, but thou^ 
one of the best df Italian schools, it only now numbers some 6oa 
The university library, of which Mezzofanti was for some time 
keeper, has some 200,000 volumes and 1000 MSS. Prince Mar- . 
sign here founded the Institute delie Scienu {1690), also an astro- 
nomical observatory, botanical garden, Ac. Pope Clement XIII. 
instituted the Aecademia ddle BiUt Arte^ also called Aeeademia 
Clementina^ which contains the masterpieces of the Imotts 
Bolognese school, formed in the 15th c. by the Caracd, Guido . 
Reni, Domenichino Albano, and others. B. is the birthpkoe 
of the Popes Honorius XL, Lucius II.. Grego^ XIII., Inno- 
cent IX., Gregory XV., and Benedict XIV. Ilie numufoctnMS 
are chiefly smc8| velvety jewellery, glasB« artificial fruits and 
flowms, scented soap, liqueurs, macmironi, and the , 

eervdoM and mortadeOo sausages; Pop. <1872) It5a957» : > 
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V B. is liUL to bm been founded tar the Btruscaas under the 
iiexne Itpaseedmtotbehan^oftheBoianGauls, and 

becaaie n Roman colony b.c, 189, when it was first wed 
It was taken by the Lombards A.D. 728^ but was 
made a htt dty by Charlemagne* B, received additional privi- 
leges fiwa Heinrich V* in ziia» and soon rose to be the most 
floaiithisi; rraublic of Ital^. But after sufiering from the party 
strife of me uuelphs and Glubellines, it was united to the Papcu 
See in 1513* Taken by the French in 1796, it was restored 
to the pope in 1815, aaihi taken by the Austrians in 1^9, and 
finally constituted itself a part of the Italian kingdom in i860. 
See Saviolii Annali ddla Cwd di B, (3 vols. Bassano, 17S8>95) ; 
Gatti* Guidet delle rart Cose di B, (Bolog. 1813) ; and Bad^eri 
North Itafy (1875). 

BoFogna FhFal, a small fiask of unannealed glass, which 
stands a severe shock or blow on the outside without breaking, 
and flies into pieces immediately an angular bit of glass or flint is 
dropped into the interior. At glassworks the quality and colour 
of the pot metal is tested by blowing these phials, and their 
strange behaviour is accounted for by more rapid cooling on the 
outside than inside, and consequent unequal conti action. 

Bolognese' Stone, a variety of sulphate of barytes obtained 
from a bed of clay near Bologna, which is phosphorescent while 
heated with charcoal and exposed to sunlight Sticks of * Bo- 
Ic^ese phosphorus ’ are made from it, by mixing the powdered 
mmeral with gum. 


Bolus, a round semi^solid mass of some medicine intended 
to be swallowed at once^ It diffeit fiom a pill in being much 
larger and genemlly also less solid. 

Boly, or Boli, a town of Asia Minor, in the vilayet of Kash- 
amuni, on the caravan route between Constantinople and 
Erzeroum. Standing on the left bank of a river of the same 
name, it occupies an eminence* supposed to be the site of the , 
Roman Hadnanopolis. B. has several mosques ; and near the 
town there are minend springs and much-frequented baths. 
Pop. 5000. 

Bo'maratind. See Aland Islands. 

Bomb, a hollow spherical projectile fired from a Mortar 
(q. v.), and fitted with a fuze to explode the charge of gun- 
powder which bursts within the shell. Bombs are chiefly em- 
ployed in vertical fire (that is, they are fired from the mortar at 
an angle of 45% and fall vertically), to destroy earthworks, &C., 
or in bombarding towns ; in horizontal fire they are most destruc- 
tive ^inst troops or sapping. The maximum diameter of 
spherical shell of this kind in use in the British army is 13 inches 
and suAi are calculated to penetrate earth to 6 feet, and brick- 
work or concrete to feet, before exploding. 

Bomba (It. bomha^ a bombshell), the name applied to Fer- 
dinand IT., king of the Two Sicilies, to mark the scorn with 
which he was universally regarded for his merciless bombard- 
ments of Messina during the war of 1848. 


Bolor-Tagh, a lofty tableland of Central Asia, also called 
the Pamir Steppe, stretches from the range of the Hindu Kush 
northwards to the Thian<Shan, and separates Turkestan into an 
eastern and western portion. It was long erroneously regarded 
as a mountain chain of the first magnitude. 

Bolse'na (anc. Vuisinium), a walled town in the province of 
Latium, Central Italy, on the N. shore of the lake of the same 
name. 20 miles N.N.W. of Viterbo. It was in ancient times 
one of the twelve famous Etruscan towns, and was talcen and 
destroyed (280 KC) by the Romans, who here built a city of 
which there are still numerous remains. B. is celebrated for 
its wine. Pop. 2100. The malarious Logo di B, (anc. Laens 
VulstnienHs) is 9 miles lon^ and 8 broad, and contains the 
islands Martana and Bisentma, wbere Pope Leo X. resided 
during the autumn months, and where the Earnest family built 
a castle and a church, of which the tower still exists. 

Bolaward' (Lat. Bolverda\ a town oh the Netherlands, in 
the province of Friesland, and 15 miles S.W. of Leuwarden, 
It is surrounded by an earthen wall and a canal, and has a 
splendid Gothic church, a ^mmar school, and seveml bene- 
volent institutions. The principal industries are shipbuilding, 
tanning, worsted-spinning, and wool-carding, brickmaking, and 
the manufacture of coarse pottery. There is a trade in butter, 
cheese, and cattle. Pop. (1870) 463a 

Bolt, a piece of metal (generally iron), with a screw cut on it, 
used in connection with a *nut,’ >Vhich has a corresponding 
internal screw, to fasten together the parts of structures or 
machines. 

BoVtOn, or Bolton-le-Moors, a flourishing town of S. 
Lanca^ire, and one of the chief seats of the cotton manufac- 
ture, on the Croal, ix miles N.W. of Manchester by rail. It 
contains about 80 mills, with some 2^ millions of spindles, and 
produces chiefly plain and fancy muslins, fine calicoes, dimities, 
quiltings, and counterpanes. Many of the modem improve- 
ments m manufacture originated here. Arkwright resided at B., 
and Samuel Crompton was bom in the pari^. There are also 
in B. more than 40 foundries and ironworks, and extensive dye- 
works and bleachflelds. In the time of VHI., B. was 

noted for its woollen industry, introduced by Flemish clothiers 
in the t4th c. The town was garrisoned during the civil war, 
and in 1644 was stormed by the Earl of Derby, who was be- 
headed here after the battle of Worcester. Near it are many 
Oosl-ndnes. It returns two members to Parliament Pop. 

(1871) 

Bdlt-BoM the rope sewn along the borders of sails to 
Strengthen me canvas. It b a Ueeh-rope up the sides of a siul ; 
along the tc^, a head^rope; and a foot^ope at the bottom. 




Bomba'ceo. See Sterculiach^ 

Bom'bard, an obsolete kind of cannon, very short and thick, 
with a wide bore, from whicli were projected large stones. Some 
bombards in tlie 15th c. hurled through the air stones of from 
200 to 500 11)5. weight. 

Bombardier', an artilleryman whose duties are to load 
shells and grenades, to make and fix the fuzes, and who b par- 
ticularly appointed, on the field or at sieges, to the service of 
mortars and howitzers. A certain number of these non-commis- 
sioned oflicers are attached to every company of artilleiy. 

Bombardier' Bee'tle, the popular name applied to beetles 
belonging to the genera Brachimts and Aptinvs, from their habit 
of ejecting a fluid, of a pungent irritating odour, from their ab- 
domens when irritated. These beetles belong to the Pentamer- 
ous section of the Coleoptera, and are included in the family 
Carabidse. l^ic liejuid thus discliargcd changes vegetable blue 
to red, and ultimately produces a yellow stain. When brought 
in contact with mucous membrane of the tongue it produces a 
smarting sensation. Several very small species of these beetles 
occur in Britain ; the larger species are tropical in their distribu- 
tion. The Aptini want membranous wing^ whilst the Brachini 
possess both elytra and membranous wings. B. crepitans and B, 
displosor are familiar species. 

Bombard'ment, throwing shells, red-hot shot, rockets, car- 
casses, and other destructive missiles into a tower or fort, to 
destroy property, and terrify nr kill the people, with the view of 
compelling the military defenders to yield up the place. It is a 
cruel operation, and is resorted to in modem times mainly as an 
adjunct to a regular siege, or to punish the inhabitants A some 
seaport, town, when the B. is inflicted by ships of war. Odessa 
was bombarded by the allied fleets of Great Britain and France 
in 1854. The most celebrated bombardments on record are those 
of Gibraltar, Copenhagen, Algiers, Sebastopol* and Paris. It 
was estimated that for a time, in January 1871, 20,000 shells 
were hurled daily at the forts and city of Paris. The distance 
from which these shells, weighing on an average 80 kilogrammes, 
or over li cwt, were sent, and the precision with which they 
were aimed, surpassed anything of the kind the world had ever 
seeD« 

Bombard'on, a bass brass instrument of the Bugle dam 
(q. V.), used in military bands. 

Boxal>aj:. See Silk Cotton Titn* 

Bomliay, Provlnee of, formerly the most important division 
of British India, occupying the N.W. coast rmon, extends 
from Mysore in the S. to Bdopdiistan and the Putaftb in the 
N., and is bounded, WJ by the Ixidiaa Ocean, and £. by Raj 
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tlt« Central Province, Berar, and the territories of the 1 
Kitam and Indore. Area, 188,195 sq. miles, of which 63,2^3 i 
ire. In native states; pop. 25,624,696, includiiig the 

native pop. of 9,272,073. It presents great diversity ot phy* 
sicid aspect— high tablelands, fertile valleys, nigged moun- 
tains, and sterile plains — and is naturally divided into four 
parts 1 (i) the N. and S. Concans, which lie Mtween the Western 
&h8tB and Ae sea, and are fertilised by the vapours of the S.W. 
monsoons ; (2) the diy tract beyond the Western Ghiits, com* 
prising the divisions ^ira, Knandesh, Naslk, Ahmednuggar, 
BeWiim, and Kaladgih ; (3) to the N. of these, the rich alluvial 
region about the mouths of the Tapti and Nerbudda; and (4) still 
further N., the detached territory of Sindh (q. v.). For adminis- 
trative purposes, B. is separated into a Nortliem and a Southern 
Division, with nineteen executive districts, while Sindh forms a 
subordinate province by itself. The only foreign possessions 
within the limits of B. are the Portuguese Goa, Damaun, and Diu. 
The principal rivers are the Nerbudda, Tapti, Mahi, and Sabar- 
mati, entering the Gulf of Cambay ; the Indus in Sindh ; and 
the Godavari and Krishna, whicli flow into the Bay of Bengal. 
There are few lakes, the cliicf being the Munchur, ^nd the 
amphibious Kunn of Kutch. B. and Poona cities are supplied 
witli water by the vast artificial basins of Vehar and Karak- 
wosla. I'he climate varies greatly over so wide an area, but is 
generally more healthy than in the bther provinces. Along the 
coast the rainfall ranges from 70 to 300 inches, and in some parts 
of the Concans a temperature of 1 17** F. is experienced. A great 
part of B. is covered with forest, and among the existing vdld 
animals are tigers, lions, elephants, leoj)ard$, hyenas, wild boars, 
and a vast varie^ of serpents. In 1873, some 2334 deaths were 
caused by the bites of snakes and other wild animals. Agricul- 
ture is making rapid progress, the number of agriculturists re- 
turned in 1872 being 3,835,163, and the chief products arc cotton, 
rice, tobacco, opium, wheat, barley, and various other grains, 
lluk mtem of land revenue administration brings each ryot 
into direct relation with Government, and is fruitiul in precise 
statistics. Cotton, which was introduced from America, is also 


indigenous, and in 1872-73 was cultivated over an area of 
1,502,523 acres, while 46,735 acres were under tolxicco, of 
which the export exceeds 3,000,000 lbs., and 1,377.464 were 
under rice. In all 21,852,974 acres were under crops. Tliere 
are extensive manufactures of cotton cloths and yams, and 
a con.siderable amount of dyeing and cotton printing. Other 
manufactures are silks, cloth of gold and silver, woollens, 
leather, paper, pottery, native cutlery, gold, silver, and ivory 
ornaments, and lacquered furniture. The salt manufacture, yield- 
ing (1^72-73) 2 duty of 628, 722, is partly in the hands of the 
Govmment, to which belong the Gujerat Salt Works, opened 
in 1873. Tlie famous opium of Malwa, in passing through B., 
yielded (1872-^73) a duty of ;£'2,6i2,520. The industries of B. 
generally received a vast impulse from the opening of the three 
great lines of railway to Madras, Boroda, and Calcutta. Many 
extensive public woras have been recently completed, the most 
important being the Krishna Canal, while great improvements 
are being effected in the means of irrigation. 

In 1661, the island of B., the nucleus of 'the present terri- 
toiy, beoune a British possession, and in 1668 it was granted to 
the East India Company, being made, in place of Surat, their chief 
presidency. For nearly a century its dominion remained unex- 
tended, but within comparatively late years it has been rapidly 
increased, chiefly by the annexation of Mahratla country. Its 
adndnistration is under the control of the Governor-general of 
India in council, and consists of a governor and three council- 
lors* The annual revenue is some ,1(10,000,000; expenditure, 
^9, 000, 000, the surplus going to the Indian imperial charges. 
In 1871-72 the omw was 39,270 strong, with 1332 European 
oflicers, embracing 26, 764 native troops. B. has now only a small 
local marine. Ine pop. of B. comprises 12,440,650 Hindus, 
21847,756 MflAjpxninedims, 192,245 Buddhist^ 106,133 Chris- 
tians, 67,115 Paixees, and 603,830 aborigines. The Church of 
England is here represented by a biriiop, an archdeacon, and 
a small body of dbaplains, while there are also numerous deno- 
minational missions. EducoLtion is now deceiving ']^at atten- 
tion there beiug (1872-73) as manv as 3595 vemacmar schools, 
atteXKiiid by 182,147 pupils; 176 middle-class schools, with 
, pupils ; 41 high-class, schools, where 7167 pupils 
w 4 Nre trained for the stXicoUeges aflilUted with the uni* 
wersiiar. toe University of on a system of examfna- 
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tion similar to that of London University, was opehed by Xxnrd 
Elphinstone in 1857. In 1872, (here were 909 candidates, of 
whom 37$ passed. In B. there are four languages widely spoken, 
Marathi, Gujamthi, Canarese, and Sindi ; and of 52 native newa* 
papers, 28 belong to the first, and 23 to the second of these;, 
while there is one in Hindustani. Conridetable intellectual 
activity is shown by the appearance (1872) of 124 poetical works, 
and of 61 religious and 16 legal publications. See official 
mmt of the Moral and Material J^o^ees and Condition of lndia^ 
by Clements R. Markham (Lond. 1874) ; Annals of Indian Ad’- 
ministration for 1872-73, edited by Dr George Smith (Seram. 

1874). 

Bomlbay (named after an Indian pddess, BomU^ and trans- 
lated by the I^ortuguese into Bom Bahia, good bay), formerly 
an island of India off the coast of the Concan, but now con- 
nected by causeway with the mainland, and included in the 
province of the same name, in about lat. i8* 57' N, and long. 
72“ 52' E. It is traversed by a deep valley, and has a good 
climate, but its productions arc insignificant. Area, 18.62 sq. 
miles; pop. (1872) 644,405, including the old fort or city portion 
of B., which occupies the S. of the i.sland. As early as 1530 the 
Portuguese possessed the whole of B., which they ceded to the 
English (1661) on the marriage of Charles II. with the Infanta 
Catherine. Between the island and the mainland there is a 
splendid bay, accessible to shipping even during the S.W. mon- 
soons. There are several islets in close proximity to that of B., 
of which the chief are Salsette, containing the reservoir of Vehar, 
constructed in 1856-60, Caranja, Elephanta, famous for its rock- 
cut temples, and Old Woman's Isle, 

Bom'bay, the capital of the province of the same name, is 
practically co-extensive with what was the island of B., and, next to 
Calcutta, has the greatest trade of any port in India. It is divided 
into a European and a native town, which lie apart about three- 
cmarters of a mile, and the space between them is occupied by 
tne railway termini, several factories, and the barraclcs and 
esplanade. I'he principal public buildings are the Town-hall, 
the Secretarial, the Custom-house, the Mint, the Public Works 
Office, the Post-onice, the University, the Elphinstone College, 
the Grant Medical College, the School of Arts, the cathedral, the 
mission Cc..%es, the two Jamsetjee hospitals, and the governor’s 
official residences at Parell and Malabar Point. About a centuiy 
ago B. was one of the unhcalthiest, but is now one of the heal- 
thiest, of Indian cities. It has an efficient sanitary system, and 
the death-rate for the five years ending 1872 was 25*45 P®*" 
thousand. There istiicre a Chamber of Commerce and a Geo- 
graphical Society, founded in i8,p, and united in 1873 to the B. 
branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, which ^publislics a foumai 
of ^ Transactions, and to which belongs a valuable library. The 
Victoria and Albert Museum, of which Sir Bartle Frere laid the 
foundation in 1862, together with on extensive botanical garden, 
was opened in 1871. There are also numerous commercial and 
insurance offices, and many Imiiks, of which the chief are the new 
Bank of Bombay, and the Bank of Bengal’s branch. In 1872-73 
the Elphinstone College was attended by 184 students, of whom 
45 were Bralimins. To the S.E, of the European town is the 
harbour, placed under the B. Port Trust by Act 1873, with 
docks extending over some 200 acres. The large new Sassoon 
dock (so called after the eminent Jew) was opened in 1875. 
The principal industries of B. are shipbuilding, extensively 
carriea on by the Paisees, and the manufacture and printing of 
cotton. In the city and throughout the island there are 13 I 
steam cotton-mills, employing 848 looms and 60,000 spindles, | 
and producing 100,000 lbs. of yam daily. Besides unrivalled ; 
harbour accommodation, B. has a splendid commercial posi- 
tion, especially since the opening of the Suez Canal, and does I 
nearly one-third of the tr^e of India. In 1873 the exports, 
including treasure, were ;(2X,573,829 ; the imports, j(l3, 670,002; 
Among the articles of export are cotton, opifirn, shawL^ c<^ee^ 
ivoiy, gums, pepper, and tobacco. The Indian mails are sent 
to B., from whence letters are despatched by railw^ to Madras, 
the N. W, Province, Punjab, and Calcutta. Pop. (1872) 644,405, 
of wlmm 408,680 are Hindus, divided into 50 castes ; 21*3 per 
cent are Mohammedans; 43,945 are Parsecs; 23,534 fndo* 
Portuguese; and 4796 British Dom. There are an immense 
variefty of languages spoken in B., of which the chief are those 
of the province, or Marathi and Gujarathl; all those of thtf 
Punjab, the N.W. Province, and Rajpootaxta; most of £e 
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iU^raa .fiitnUv ecmnected vith BengM ftnd Ori$sa; all the 
leadtiffi Dnvidtaa hmguages of Madi^aa; Arabic, Turkish, Vet* 
Hebrew, Burmese, Malay, Chinese ; several European 
lan^ases, as English and Portuguese ; and most of the lan- 
guages of the % coast of Africa, as Sowahili, Somali, Galla, Ac. 
llie Paisees, descendants of the Perrian fire-worshippers, used 
to be &e richest and most influential of the native citizens, 
tiU the course of the speculation caused by the American civil 
war in i86& The Hindus, including Jains, have since gained 
on the Parsees. The principal Hindu is Sir Munguldass 
Nathoobhoy, K.C.S.I., and the leading Parsee is Sir Jamsetjee 
J^eebhoy, Bart. From 1829 till his ddilh in December 1875, 
the Kev. Dr John Wilson, F.R.S., was, as missionary, scholar, 
and citizen, identified with all progress in B. The late Dr Buist 
also was long a distinguished savan, writer, and philanthropist 
in this city. See Gukbres and Pai^sees. 

Bomliay Army. See India (East) Army. 


Bomlbay Duok', the name given to a Teleostean fish {Saurus 
pphtoden)^ generally regarded as belonging to the family .SVo/^- 
which resemble the salmon, and possess a small soft second 
dorsal fin. The edge of the upper jaw, however, is formed in 
the Sropelida by the Tntfrmaxillary bones. The pylorus possesses 
cojca, and an Air-bladder (q. v.) is generally wanting. The B. 
D. inhabits the seas round the Indian coasts, particularly near 
Bombay and Malabar, Its flesh is highly esteemed, and is 
variously prepared and preserved, and even imported into this 
country as a relish. It is also known in commerce by the name 
Bummaloti, Its body is elongated. 'I'he mouth is veiy laigc, 
and provided with numerous small teeth. 


Bombazine' (Bom box, the silkworm), a textile fabric having 
a silk warp and a woollen weft, mostly made of a black colour, 
and used for mourning dress. 

Bomb'-Proof Buildinga, in fortification, are erections of 
masonry suffioicntly strong to resist the penetrative power of 
bombs or shells falling from a great height. Permanent build- 
ings of this kind are called Casemates (q. v.) ; temporary erec- 
tions, blindages^ 

Boml>yx. See Silkworm. 


Bom Jardim (‘good garden’), a town in the centre of a very 
rich district in the province of Bahia, Brazil, situated on the 
river San Francisco, 155 miles due N. of Kio Janeiro. Pop. 
dooo. 


Bom'mel, or Zalt-Bommel, a prettily-built town, at one 
lime a fortress, in ihe province of Gelderland, Holland, on 
llic Waal, here crossed by a railway bridge, 20 miles S. by W. 
from Utrecht Pop. (1870) 4162, eng;iged in tlie mauufaciure 
of iron utensils, leather, and soap, and trading chiefly in the 
, produce of the field. 

The Bommelerwaard (* Bommcl-meadow’) is a district in 
the same province, 16 miles long by 6 broad, bounded by the 
rivers Waal and Maas, and forming all but an island. It is 
defended on the E. by Foit St Andrie, and on the W. by Fort 
Loevenstein, and has a population of about 15,000, chiefly engaged 
in agriculture. The St Andrie’s Canal, at the E. end, has been 
done away with by the erection of a dam, and so one cause of 
the great inundations has been removed. 


Bo'na (Fr. Bdite : Arab. Beled-eUArtb\ a seaport in the pro- 
vince of Constantine, Algeria, lieautifully situated near the 
mouth of the Sebus, cn a bay of the Mediterranean, at the base 
of a hill. It occupies the site of the ancient Aphrodisium, and 
near it are some remains of the famous Hippo Regius, a resi- 
dence of the Kumidian kings and the see of St Augustine. B. 
is walled round, and further defended by P’ort Cigogne. There 
is a growing trade in hides, wool, corn, tobacco, cerk, hark, 
ironstone, aM coral. Near B. are iron and copper mines, 
the former employing 1200 workers. The town communicates 
with Marseille by tdegraphic cable, laid in 1870, and a rail- 
way to the mines of Aln-Mokra is (1875) in course of construc- 
tion. Pop. (1872) 16,196. 

(Cat. * goods ') is a term sometimes used in English law 
to denote personal estate. Thus, B. conpeata means forfeited 
geode ; J?. goods of a certain value ; bueantier^ 

Btti^ foods, such us wreck.s, treasure trove, Ac. 


Bo'na 3 >e'a (‘the good goddess’), a Roman divinity, de- 
scribed as the sister, wi&, or daughter of Faunus. Her worship 
was confined to women. Her festival was celebrated yearly on the 
1st of May, and at night, in the house of the consul or praetor, and 
was conducted by the Vestals, and while it lasted no male was 
allowed to be in the house. The wine used in the solemnities was 
called milk, and the vessel holding it mellarium. The goddess 
was supposed to possess healing j^owers, in token of wmch the 
serpent was her symboL 

Bo'na Pi'des. In law, a possessor in bona fide is one who 
believes that he has a good legal title to that which lie possesses. 
B. F. ends when the possessor becomes aware, by private know- 
ledge or otherwise, that his title is insufficient. \^en the qun- 
tion of riglit is one of difficulty, the interruption of the B. F. 
may not be held to have taken place until after litigation ; per- 
haps even not until final decree in the action. The legal effect of 
being held as acting in bona fide is most important. 

Bonald, Louis Gabriel Axnbroise Vioomte de, a 

politico-religious xffiilosopher and statesman, bom at Monna, 
near Milhaud, in Rouergne, 2d October 1753, emigrated at the 
revolutiSn of 1789, and wrote at Heidelberg in 1796 his 7 'lUorie 
du Ponvoir Civil el Rdigieux^ which was suppressed by tlie 
French Directory because it advocated the restoration of the 
Bourbons. B., however, returned to Fmnce, was associated 
with Chateaubriand on the Menure, and placed in the depart- 
ment of Public Instruction by Napoleon. In the Chamber of 
Deputies, under the restoration, he pled for a censorship of the 
I press, the abolition of divorce, and the restoration of Church 
lands, lie was made a peer in 1823, but disappeared from public 
life at the revolution of 1830, and died 23d November 1840. B.’8 
principal work is La Legislation PrimiUve, which appeared in 
1802 (ad ed. 1S21). In this he bases the right to govern on the 
will of God, supcmaturally revealed in the gift of language, and 
preserved by the Bible and the Church. He reduces everything 
to the categories of cause, mean, and effect (e.^., God, Media- 
tor, man ; Church, clergy, laity ; king, nobility, people ; father, 
mother, child), and arises that the same relation exists between 
the cause and the mean as between the mean and the effect. 
Although based on verbal analogies, B's. system was regarded 
by the Catholic Conservatives of the restoration as their main 
stay in philosophy. He has been classed with De Maistre and 
De la Mennais in the Uieocratic school of sociology. See B.’8 
Qsnvres Computes (Par. 10 vols. 1817-19), 

Bon'aparte, Family of, appears as early as the r3th c* 
(according to some historians as early as the loth c.), in Italian 
history. One branch settled in Ajaccio, Corsica ; and in the 
1 8th c. its representatives were Lucien B., an archdeacon, Napo- 
leon B., and their nephew Charles. Charles B., father of 
the Emperor Napoleon, was bom March 29, 1746, and in 1767 
married a beautiful patrician, Letizia Ramolino. At first he 
espoused the cause ot Paoli in the struggle for Corsican inde- 
pendence, but ultimately, thinking it hopeless, took ^e French 
side ; bccanve assessor of the town and province of Ajaccio, and 
in 1777 was one of a deputation of Corsican nobles sent to the 
French court. He took advantage of this visit to get his son 
Napoleon admitted into the militaxy school of Brienne. Charles 
B. , who seems to have been a very amialde man, died at Mont- 
pellier of cancer in the stomach, February 24, 1785* His family 
consisted of eight children— Joseph B., king of Spain; Napo- 
leon (q. V.), Emperor of the French; l^ucien B., Prince of 
Canino; Maria Anna (afterwards Elisc) ; Louis B., king of Hol- 
land; Carlotta (afterwards Marie Pauline), Princess ]£>rghese; 
Annuncir.ta (afterwards Caroline), wife of Murat, king of Nimles; 
Jerome B., king of Naples. Tliese, with the children of Beou- 
hamais, became the JVapoleonidof — the Emperor, by advice of 
the senate, November 6, 1804, confirming the right of succession 
to his own heirs and those of Joseph and Louis— l^icien and 
Jerome being excluded on account of tlieir marriages. A brief 
sketch of the more important of the Napoteonuke^ not separately 
treated, may be here mven. 

Maria Letizia Ramolino B., mother of Napoleon L, 
was bora August 24, 1750. On her son^s accession to the 
dignity of First Consul, she went to Paris; and when be became 
Emperor in 180^ she was known as Madame M&re. After his 
downfall, Letizia, who seems to have been prepared for that 
event, lived with her stepbrother, '■ Cardinal Fesch, and died 
Fcb”uary 2, 1836, leaving considerable property. 
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Joseph B., eldest brother of Nopoleon, bom et Corte^ | 
Corsica^ Jantuiiry 7, 1768, first obtamed prominence when. 
In i8oO| ne was sent tw his brother, then First Consul, os 
plenipotentiary to the United States. Joseph, who was an 
mtelligent and amiable man, stuck by nis brother from first 
to last, and the latter seems to have loved him alone of his 
family. In 1805 he was made ruler of the Two Sicilies, in 
1806 king of Naples, and in 1808 king of Spain. In the last 
position he was unfortunate, and after the defeat of Vittoria re- 
turned to France. After some hesitation, in 1S13 he allowed 
his brother to recognise Ferdinand Vll. as king of Spain. After 
Waterloo, he tried to aid his brother to escape to the United 
States, and when the latter resolved to trust himself to the 
English Government, crossed the Atlantic himself, remaining in 
America till 1832, when he came to England. In 1S41 he was 
permitted to go to Italy to reside with his wife. He died at 
Florence, July aS, 1844. His wife, Julie Marie Clary, bom 
December 26, 1777, died April 7, 1&45, was the daughter of a 
citizen of Marseille, and sister-in-law of Bernadotte, who became 
king of Sweden. She had two daughter;, Zenaide Charlotte 
Julie B. (bom July 8, x8oi), who became the wife of I^ucien B.*s 
ton, the Prince of Canino, and Charlotte Napoleohs (bdm 
October 31, 1802, died October 31, 1839), who married Louis 
Napoleon, second son of Louis B., king of Holland (died 1831). 

Lucibn B., second brother of Napoleon, was bom at Ajaccio. 
2iBt May 1775. He was a man of very considerable ability and 
decision of character, and, before his brother’s ambition developed 
itself, was a keen republican. He aided his brother in his aspira- 
tion after the office of First Consul, and was the hero of the iSth 
Bmmaire, hut differing from Napoleon, who wished him to 
divorce his second wife, and offered him the crowns of Spain 
and Italy, he retired to his estate of Canino in Tuscany, devoting 
himself to literature and art. Sailing for America in 1810, he 
was captured by the English. After his brother’s downfall, he 
returned to Rome. He made a brief appearance in French 
politics in 1815, but finally retired to Italy, and died at Viterbo, 
June 30, 1840. Lucien made vatious unsuccessful attempts to 
obtain a literary reputation, having composed, among other 
poems, a forgotten epic entitled Charlemagne^ cu I'EgliseDi- 
Iwrk (1S14). He was twice married, first, in 1795, to ('.hristine 
Boyer, daughter of a citizen of St Maximin, and secondly, in 
1803, to the widow of a stockbroker, Madame Jouberthon, who 
survived him. By his first maniage he had a daughter; by his 
second, nine children, of whom his eldest son, Lucien Jur.ES 
Charles B.,(bom May 24, 1803, died July 29, 1857), displayed 
in a high degree the parental love of literature and science, 
and reached distinction as an ornithologist. 

Louis B,, third brother of Napoleon I., was bom September 
2, 1778, He was made king of Holland in 1806, but was never 
popular, although he was sufficiently noble not to attempt to 
enrich himself at the expense of his subjects, and to refuse the 
throne of .Spain. His later years were spent in Italy, and he 
died at Livorno, July 15, 1846. Louis had the family taste for 
literature, and wrote some political and historical treatises. 
His wife, Hortense Eugenie Beauhamais, the adopted daughter 
of Napoleon, was bom at Paris, April 10, 1783. Naturally an 
amiable woman, she lived unhappily with, and was finally 
separated from, her husband, for whom, to please Napoleon, she | 
rejected her lover. General Desaix. She died at Arenenberg in < 
Switzerland, October 3, 1837, and her remains were placed near 
those of her -mother Josephine at Kuel, near Paris. She wrote I 
several songs, including the patriotic Partant pour la | 

and also the book. La Peine Hortense m Italic^ en Prance^ et en < 
Angleierre pendant Vannh 1831. She had three sons, the two . 
eldest of whom, Napoleon Louis Charles and Louis Napoleon, | 
died in 1807 and 1831 respectively. The third. Charles Louis 
Napoleon, became Emperor of the French under the title 1 
Nimoleon III. (q. v.). 


^4imoieon ill. 

JbrAmb 6 ., vouiigest brothee of Napoleon, was bom at 
Ajaccio, Nnyember 15, 1784, and educated for the navy. Dur- 
ing the war ^iween France and England in 1803, Jerome 
lived in the United States, where he married Elizabeth Patter- 
ton, daughter of a Bdiimore merchant By hiai^rother he was 
tioade king of Westphalia (1807), in which position he did nothing 
bal live uk pomp and i|^nd numey. He fell with Napoleim 
after the battle of Leif^c, but ie^ppeared in public during 
Oia Htmdred Daya, and fddght foir his brother at Ugny and 
Waterloo, in J815. Ife dien wesit to Flozencej but in time 
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was allowed to return to France, and urns even made a marilml 
in t85a On his aDBession to the throne qf WestphaUa, Jerome 
was compelled to divorce his Ameiican wife, and to many Sophia 
Dorothea, the daughter of the Kiim ^ Wfirtembeig^ He died 
at Vill^enis, sear Paris, June 24, 186a Hit MMouts H Corrth 
spondance du Poi Jirome et de in Peine Catherine was published 
at Paris in 5 vols. (1861-64). By his first wife he had one son 
in America, and by his second three children, one daughter and 
two sons. The elder of the sons, Jerome, was l^m Ai^pist 24, 
1814, and died 1847. For an account of the latter, Napoleon 
Charles Paul B., bom September 9, 1822, see Napoleon, Prince. 
The daughter, Mathilde Letitia Wilhelmine B., bom et Trieste, 
May 27, 1820, married Anatol Demidoffi Prince of San-Donato, 
in 1841, separated from him in 1845, lived subsequently in 
Paris. At the court of Napoleon 1 IL she did the honours up till 
the date of the Emperor's marriage. For an account of Jerome’s 
American wife, see Didier's L^e and Letters of Mde, Bona* 
parte (Lond. 1879). I'he chief works on the history of the 
Bonaparte family are Famiglia Buonaparte dd IX^ al 1834 
(Naples, 1840) ; Storia Genealogica della Famiglia Buonaparte 
(Flor. 1847) ; Le Antichita dei Bonaparte^ by F, Stefani and 
L. Baretta (Ven. 1857), and Originedes Bonapartes (Tur, 1859). 

Bona’ida, a genus of Rasorial birds belonging to the family 
Tetraonida or grouse, represented by the European hazel-grouse 
or Gelinotte (Z^. Europaus), and by llie ruffed grouse {B. umbd* 
lus) of America — the * pheasant* of the United States. These 
birds are nearly related to the tme grouse (genus 7 etrao\ but 
possess the shank and toes destitute of feathers, and the feathers 
of the upper part of the head are elongated.’ The hazel-grouse 
occurs throughout Europe from the N. in Siberia to the ex- 
treme S., but is absent from Britain. It is also found through- 
out Africa. It averages the common partridge in size, and is 
coloured grey and reddish brown, with a black stripe near the 
end of the side feathers of the tail. The flesh is highly esteemed 
in Germany and elsewhere. It inhabits wooded districts. The 
eggs vary from ten to eighteen in number. The ruffed grouse of 
America averages 18 inches in length, and is plentiful throughout 
the United States of America, but especially abounds in hilly dis- 
tricts. A tuft of brown or black feathers situated on each side 
of the ^k, and wliich can be erected at will, has procured for 
this the name of ruffed grouse. At the breeding season 
the polygamous males call the females with a drumming noise 
made by clapping the wings forcibly. The flesh of these birds is 
much esteemed in America. The eggs vary from four or five to 
twelve in number, the nest being generally formed on the ground, 
and under the sheltci'of a bush or shrub. 

Bona'sue, or Bonass’uB. See Bison. 

Bonaventu'ra, St, originally Giovanni di Fidansa, a 
famous theologian and schoolman, was bom at Bagnorea, in Tus- 
cany, in 1221. In 124$ he entered the order of St Francis ; in 
1253 he obtained a chair of Theology in Paris; in 1256 he be- 
came General of his order, which he governed with equal zeal and 
prudence. After the death of Clement IV. in 1268, the see of 
Rome remained vacant for nearly three years, the cardinals being 
unable to agree on a successor. B. reconciled their differences, 
and prevailed on them to give a unanimous vote in favour of 
Tedaldiis Visconti, Gregory X., who, in token of his gratitude, 
conferred on him the bishopric of Al^no, and whom he accom- 
panied to the Council of Lyon, at which town he died, July 15, 
1274, w'hile engaged in the work of the council B. , who enjoyed 
even while living a high character for sanctity, was shortly after 
his death assigned by Dante a place among the saints eff 
paradise, and was canonised in 1482. Sixtus Y. classed him as 
the sixth of the great doctors of the Church. B. ranks as the 
greatest philosopher of his order, and the Franciscans proudly 
maintain his merits against those of the scholastic chief of the 
Dominicans, Thomas Aquinas (q. v.). Many of Ms thoughts 
are at once sublime and mystical, the product , of a strong hxm- 
gination and an ardent faith ; and one of Ms most characteristk 
works, the Reductio Arlium in Theologiam^ displa3i8 in its veiy 
title the drifi of all his thought B. was a pure mcdisevalist. in 
whom no trace of modem thought is visible, as it is, for esaniple, 
in Abelard. The worship of the Virmn, die celibatgr of die 
priesthood, tnuisubstantiauon, communion in one kind, the ratte 
of monastic Ufe^ these are the favourite themes on which Ms geidus 
spmit its force. His cdlected works were published at Hoinein 
7 vols. .fol (1588-96). Many of these, however, aie epbcQFphali 
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mch as . the Jhalur^ Mary. He was known among his con- 
len^Msaries M tlm ^ 

Bo'na' Vls^ta^ a hajr and cape on the £* coast of Newfound- 
land^ alsh the chief town of a aistrict of the same name on the 
bay, a|id one of the oldest settlements in the colony. Fop. 
(1871) adoa 

Bou^tduunp, OharlM Hdloihior Artus, Karquin de, 
a Vendean general, bom at Touverdeil, in Anjou, xoth May 1760. 
He was a captain in the French service when the Revolution 
broke out, but being a fervid royalist, he withdrew to a chateau 
near Saint Florent. The Vendean insurgents chose him for their 
leader ; and after defeating the republicans in several engage- 
ments, he was mortally wounded oeforc Chollet, October 17, 
1793. He died the following day, not, however, before having 
prevailed on his troops to spare 5000 republican prisoners who 
nad follen into their hands. See Cluiuveau and P. Dussieux, Vie 
de Bn (Par. 18x7). 

Bond, in brickwork, is the method of laying bricks so that the 
vertical joints in adjacent courses may not occur immediately 
over each other, and so that by placing some bricks with their 
length across the wall {headers)^ and others with their length 
pai^cl to its face (stretchers)^ the wall may have the greatest 
attainable stability in both directions. Special arrangements of 
headers and stretchers have received the names English B., 
Flemish B., &c., for which sec Bricklaying. 

Bond is, in law, a legal instrument, by which one person 
becomes bound to another for the payment of money, or for the 
performance of some act The general conditions which attach 
to the validity of all contracts attach to that of a B. Thus an 
infant or a lunatic cannot bind himself by a B. , and a B. by a 
married wontaii is null. But a B. in favour of an infant, a lunatic, 
or a married woman is valid. There are also special points of 
law regarding the validity of a B. It need not generally be 
I technically worried, but it must not be ambiguous. Due legal 
execution is necessary. It is of non-effect until delivered. In 
Scotch law, the deed constituting the security, analogous to 
Mortgage ((^. v.) in England, is called a heritable B., or B. and 
disposition in security —the latter being the more modem form 
of deed. It is a B. for a sum of money, with a conveyance of 
real estate in security to the lender. It stipulates for rate and 
dates of payment of interest. Being ;>laced on the records, it 
constitutes a security valid against creditors. In a competition 
between two or more holders of a B. over the same subject, 
preference is given, not according to priority of cLitc of B., but 
according to priority in date of placing on record. See Records. 

Bond of Caution , — See Caution. 

Bond for a Cash-Credit in a Bank , — The ca.sh-crcdit is an 
arrangement peculiar to Scotch banking. Under it, on satisfac- 
tory security given to the bank, a person is permitted to draw to 
a certain amount agreed upon, for which, with the interest that 
may fall due on the daily balances, security is given. This 
security is called as above, or simply a cosh-credit B. It may 
be either heritable or personal. 

Bonds of Bottomry axd Respondentia , — See Boit'OMRY. 

Bonded Warehouse , — This institution was first authorised by 
Act of Parliament in 1802. Various Acts re^rding its arrange- 
ments have since been passed, the whole having been embodied 
in the Customs* Consolidation Act of 18^3. The immediate pay- 
ment of duty on articles imported was found to prc.s8 heavily on 
the merchant, as he got no return for it until his goods reached 
the Rtail dealer, ana his purchasing power was thus crippled. 
Hence tlie system conducted througli the B. W. was adopted. 
The Commissioners of the Customs, under direction 01 the 
Treasury, may appoint warehouses or places of security, in which 
goods may be deposited, without payment of duty, until it suits 
o the owners to remove them, the warehouse-keeper or the im- 
porter giving a B. for the payment of the duties on withdrawal 
of the goocU. Any importer or proprietor fraudulently getting 
access to the warehouse, without the proper officer, forfeits 
^500. Goods must be removed and duty paid within three 
years ; 6hi|>-ttores within one. Right of property to goods in B. 
IS ttaxuferced by what are called Dock-Warrants (q^ v.). Goods 
in B. W. inay be legally xegarded as in transitu ; hence very 
nice questions of law often am regarding them. 

' Boatfdi, Cl^meate^ an Italian poet, bom at Mizzaiio, Parma^ 
in x74a, entered the oxder of JesuiUi and while still young be- 


came Professor of Rhetoric in the Seminary at Parma.^ An ode 
on the suppression of the order having subiected him to the 
resentment of the Spanish court, he concealed himself in the 
Austrian Tyrol. B* died at Vienna, June 21, 1821. His poems 
are especial favourites with the ladies of Jtmr, from the noble 
simplicity of the style and the easy elegance of the versification. 
His ver*iion of the jEneid (Farm. 1797) is also much esteemed. 
A complete edition of his works . (3 vols. sm. 4to) was pub- 
lished at Vienna in xSoS. Separate productions ate La Conner* 
satione (W ea, 1783), La Felicith (MW. 1797},. Ac. 

Bondu', or Bondou, a Fellatah state in Senegambia, West 
Africa, with an estimated pop., of 1,500,000, extending in lat. 
14 *-IS* N. and long. 11-13* W. It is a dependency of 
France, and exports corn, gums, indigo, tobacco, and gold-dust 
The country is in part hilly, with a healUiy climate, and is 
bounded on the £. by the river P'alem^. A large proportion of 
the inhabitants are slaves, and the religion is a corrupt form 
of Mohammedanism. The capital is Bulibani, a collection of 
miserable huts, surrounded by mud walls, situated on the left 
bank oHhe Falcm^, with a pop. of about 2200, 

Bone forms the framework of all vertebrate animals. The 
various bones, when united together, constitute the Skeleton 
(q. v.), support the animal, and are the passive instruments of 
locomotion. They maintain the shape of the body, give attach- 
ment to the soft parts, and form cavities for tlie protection of 
the more important vital organs. Being jointed together, tliey 
serve as levers for effecting the various movements of the body. 

B. is one of the hardest structures of the body, but it also 
possesses an amount of elasticity and toughness. The ribs are 
the most elastic bones. B. in the living body is somewhat pink 
in colour, and is nearly but not (juite twice as heavy as water. 
Bones difTer much in shape and size, and hence anatomists have 
divided bones into four classes, according to their form. 

1. Long Bones , — These arc chiefly the limbs. The Collar-B. 
(q. V.) is also a long B. Long bones consist of a shaft and tw'O 
ends or heads. The shaft is composed of dense texture, and 
has a hollow canal internally filled with marrow. The two ends 
or extremities are generally more or less expanded, are com- 
posed of spongy tissue, and have their surfaces covered with a 
smooth cartilage for the purpose of articulating with neighbour- 
ing bones to form joints. 

2. Short Bonest sometimes called round bones, are found in 
the wrist and ankle. 7 'hey are firmly bound together by fibrous 
tissue, and the movements of the joints formed by them are very 
limited. 

3. Flat Bones . — ^These bones are composed of two layers of 
compact tissue enclosing between them a variable amount of 
cancellated texture. The bones of the cranium, which form the 
roof and sides of the skull, the lower jaw, the ribs, and the 
shoulder-blade, are examples of fiat bones. 

4. Irregular Bones, sometimes called mixed bones. These 
cannot be included under any of the other heads on account of 
their form ; they are generally situated in the middle line of the 
body. The vertebra; and certain bones about the head may be 
taken as examples. 

Structure of Bones, — B. is composed of two structures — a hard, 
dense material like iron externally, and a reticulated, softer part 
I internally, called the spongy or cancellous tissue. On examina- 
tion with a microscope, the difference between these two kinds 



of tissue U found to be one of de^ee more than one of kind ; 
for B. is everywhere porous, only in the hard external portion 
the meshes are much smaller ana more filled with earthy mate* 
rials. The one structure gradually passes into that of the other. 
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propordons of jthese two kinds of tissue differ very 
ptodL Inlong ix>nes the shalt is ^composed mos% of compact 

whereas the en^ are composed to a great extent of spongy 
tistHie., fn fljit bones this spongy tissue is acanty, and exists be- 
tween die two layers of compact tissue. In the flat B. of the skull 
^ the mongy tissue is called diploi, The short bones are composed 
cble^ oT'^ngy tissue. ,^The spongy or cancellous texture of 
B. Ur composed of slender b%rs or spicula of B., forming a kind 
of network with spaces between them ; and these spicula run in 
the line of greatest jiressure. thus giving the greatest amount of 
streiigth with the least weight of B. These open spaces contain 
bloodvessels and marrow. The compact tissue also contains 
equals or tubes running in the long axis of the B., termed Haver- 
panalsi^-so called in honour of the anatomist who first de- 
eeribed them. Small blood-vessels run in these canals. The 
width of the Ha^rsian canals varies from to of an 
inch* These are well seen on a transve^'se section of a long B. 
These canals are surrounded with concentric rings. 

'Chemical Composition of Bones, — B. consists of earthy and ani- 
mal matter. The former renders the B. hard, the latter tenacious, 
'rim earthy matter consists chiefly of phosphate of line, with 
some carbonate of lime. It also contains a small amount of 
Other salts. The animal matter is chiefly Gelatine (q. v.). When 
bones are burned, the animal portion is consumed, and the 
earthy material remains behind. It constitutes about two- 
tnirda^of B., and is very brittle. By steeping B. in hydrochloric 
add diluted with water, the earthy matter is dissolved out, and 
the animal portion remains behind, which is tough and quite 
flexible. It constitutes about one-third of B. When, from 
disease or,^llicr cause, one or other of these two portions is 
ddicient, ine B. becomes brittle or flexible, according as the 
earthy or animal matter is deficient. In the disease called 
Htck^s (q. V.), there is a great deficiency in the earthy materials. 
Various chemists have analysed li. Their results are somewhat 
different, but the following may be regarded as the average. 
Animal matter . . . 

Phosphate of lime . . ^ 

Carbonate of lime . , j 

Other salts • • * 

Growth of B. proceeds in two ways-^ither from cartilage 
becoming ossified, as in long bones, or by membranous tissue 
becoming ossified by the deposition of earthy matters, as in the 
flat bones of the skull. 

The surfaces of B. liave many marks upon them as eminences 
for the attachment of muscles, grooves for lodging vessels and 
nerves^ holes or foramina for the transmission of vessels and 
nerves. Some have depressions forming the cavities of joints. 
In the centre of the shaft of most long bones may be seen a hole 
running oblicpiely into the centre of the B., for the entrance of 
the artery which supplies the marrow with blood. 

Bones are richly supplied with blood-vessels and nerves. They 
are covered with a fibrous membrane termed Periosteum (q. v. ). 

Bone Asli, or Bone Barth, is the mineral matter that re- | 
mains after bones are calcined, consisting of from 70 to 80 per 
cent, of calcium phosphate with other earthy salts. Large 
Quantities of B. A. are imported from S. America ; it is used in | 
Assaying (q. v.) for making cupels, and though little employed 
as a manure by itself,, it enters largely into the composition of I 
Superphosphate of Lime (q. v.) and other artificial manures ; it I 
also forms a polishing powder for plate and other articles. I 

Bone Beds, the name applied in geology to deposits or for- 
mations of varvtng age, which contain organic remains of vari- 
ous kinds. Thus in the Upper Silurian rocks and in the Tile- 
> stones strata, one of Uie bands, containing the remains of fishes 
and Crustacea, have received the name of B, B. ; whilst in the 
Triassic system, and beneath tlie White Lias strata, the Phoetic 
,B. B. occur These contain scales, teeth, and coprolites or ex- 
creta of fishes and reptilia. The name B. B. thus ajipears to 
be applied formations more fcom the general appearance of 
.. 4 heir contained fossils, than from these consisting always of de- 
finite osseous structures. 

Bone Black, or Animal Char coal, the bieck product ob- 
Uined by the destructive distillation of bones, consisting chiefly of 
j^otpbaie of lime, intimately blended with the carbon of the or- 
K . of the bones. rom loo lbs. of large bones about 

. B. are obtained, of which, only about seven 1 

or animal charcotd. The destructive dis^ | 


t!llation*>of the bones is condueled by fdadiig them in kxm ,pots^ 
luting on the coven, and then exeioAig the pots to a red heat 
in a kiln for some hounu B. B. has me remarkable property 
of retq^pving colouring,, matter firpm, solndons of orgamc com* 
pounds, an action which is quickened by heat It is oft thb 
account used on a large scale jas a decolorh^g agent 4 n the 
refining of sugar. B. B. also exerts its absorbent action on 
inorganic compounds, removing lime and other metallic oxides, 
from their aqueous solutions It is also valuable as a deodoris- 
ing agent from its power of absorbing gases. After being used 
for a length of time as a decolorising or deodorising agent B. 
B. becomes inactive, but its efficiency may be revived by treat- 
ment with acid or water, or by raising it to red heat ; and when 
worthless in either respect, it is still useful as a fertilising agent 
from the phosphoric acid and nitrogen it contains. B. B. 
thoroughly ground, mixed into a paste with water and then 
dried, is suso employed as a pigment called Ivory Bloch 

Bone Duet is the name given to the finest particles result- 
ing from the disintegration of bones in a bone-mill, the other 
fragments being assorted according to size, as * inch,* ' half-incb,* 
and ‘ quarter-inch * bones. It is usual to deprive the bones, by 
boiling, of a large part of their organic matter before breaking 
them. B. I), is valuable as a manure where rapid fertilising 
agency is necessary. 

Bone Gel'atine, or Oss'ein. See Gelatin is. 

Bone, Henry, a distinguished enamel-painter, bom at Truro, 
Cornwall, in 1755, removed in 1790 to London, where he was 
engaged in painting brooches, lockets, &c., in enamel for jewel- 
lers. In 1780 he exhibited an enamel- portrait of his wife in tlie 
Royal Academy, and at once establii^hed a reputation in this 
department. He was appointed enamel-painter to tlie Prince of 
Wales in 1800, and was admitted a member of the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1811. His pictures in enamel, from their beauty and 
size, form an era in this art. The chief of them are ‘ Bacchus 
and Ariadne' (sold for 22CX3 guineas), the 'Death of Dios,' 
' Venus,* and * Bathshelia,' besides numerous admirable portraits. 
B. died in London, 17th December 1834. 

Bo'ner, Hrrieh, one of the Lest of the early writers of fable 
in Gef‘'^n, sprung from an old Bernese family, was a preaching 
friar, JkI flourished in the earlier half of the 14th a He ^di- 
cated 100 fables, some in prose, others iu rliymc, to his friend, 
the song- writer, Johann von Ringgenberg, under the title Der 
Edelsteiu (‘Tlie Precious Slone*), TJiey are full of keen obser- 
vation of life, expressed with pungent wit and caustic humour. 
Lessing, who may Inf said to have disinterred this gem of middle 
age literature, devoted much of his time to the study of Dtr 
Edelstein^ awl wrote two i>a]>ers about it. The first edition was 
printed at Bamberg, in 1461, and the copy in the WulfenbiitteJ 
Library is the sole remnAnt of this edition that is knoWn to exist. 
J. G. Scliarf published, from the Strasburg MS., fifiy-ouc of the 
fables, from 1704 to 1714. Bodmer and Breitingen, of Zurich, 
issued a fuller edition in 1757. The first complete edition, 
from the original text, was publislied at Berlin in 1816, with 
notes and a glossary ; the latest is a critical edition, published at 
L«!p6ic ill 1844. 

Bones, Dissolved. I'hc manure called dissolved hones is 
prepared by acting on Apatite (q. v.), Coprolites (^. v.), or on 
bones or bone ash with slightly diluted oil of vitrioL By this 
treatment the insoluble phosphate of lime, Ca3F,07, of whidi 
these substances are principally composed, is converted into 
soluble or biaeid phosphate of lime, Cari4PB07, sulphate of lime 
or gypsum being formed at the same time. This manure is 
especially ada^t^ for root crops, but is also of mucli value for 
cereals if mixed with guano previous to distribution. 

Bonet, Juan Paulo, a Spanish philanthropist, bom in 
the kingdom of Aragon, and lived in the first half of the 
lyih c. Out of friendship to the Constable of Castile, whose 
secretary he was, he undertook to instruct his brother, who 
had been a deaf mute from the age of two years. He after- 
wards applied himself with success to the instruction of 
others similarly affected, and in 1620 published at Madrid 
Reduccion de las JLeitras y Arte para enseHor a Aahlar las 
Mudos, in which he described the method adopted by ktm, 
and of which he claimed to be the invmtor. The Ben» 
dictine Petei; PonCe, also a Spaniard, had, however, suc- 
ceeded in the previous centuiy in instmeting the deaf and dumb, 
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though Appear to have known anything of«the 

method of hie predecessor. B* imparted information to his 
pupils principally by the eye» availing himself of the manual 
alphabet (essentimly the same as that now in use), vrritingf and 
gesture. He also made use of artihciai pronunciation* See Sir 
Kenelm Digby’s treatise O/Bodks^ ch. aS. 


BOxt'fire, a lar^ fire kindled on occasions of public rejoicing, 
on the top of a hill, or in some open space near a town or village. 
These fires are now lighted to celebrate great events, such as 
victories, royal marriages, &c. ; but in the earliest times they 
were kindled to celebrate seasons— Beltein (q. v.) and Mid- 
summer Eve. It was also a custom to light large fires as beacons. 
It seems to be admitted that bm is the same as the Dan. baun, 
beacon, and the Welsh ban^ high : thus B. signifies a high or 
lofty fire, a fire on a high place, a beacon-fire. 


Bon'gar {Bungarus), a genus of serpents belonging to the 
Vtnmosa or poisonous section of the sub-order Coluhrina. 
These forms are allied to the genera Elaps and Naja^ to which 
Iatter«the cobras belong. The bongam are distinguished by the' 
back being keeled or ridged, owing to the development of a 
row of hexagonal scales. The head is broad and flat. These 
snakes occur in the £. Indies, and are popularly known as 
* rock snakes.* B, annularis^ a familiar species, attains a length 
of six feet. 

Bo23gar'dia, a genus of plants of the natural order Berbri- 
daeea (q. v. ), natives of the East (Greece, Syria, Persia, and on 
to Afghanistan and Scinde), the leaves of one of which {B 
rhrysogonum) are eaten as a salad, and tlie bulbs of another 
B* Bauwolfi) in Persia. Some botanists consider both species 
identical. 

Bougay\ the name of an islet and group of islets in the £. 
Indian Archipelago, to the £. of Celebes. 

Bou'go, a peo]>le of Central Africa, inhabiting a country in 
E the Upper Nile district, to tlie S.W. of the basin of the Bahr- 

1 el-Gharal, between 6*“8® N. lat. and 27*-23* E. long. Esti- 

) mated area, gooo sq. miles; pop. 10,000. The country is flat and 

^ ferruginous, and is abundantly watered by five large tributaries 

^ of the Gazelle, and by many smaller streams. The chief natural 

y products are sorghum, maize, beans, bamia, tobacco, and various 

■f- tubers. Parkia tei minalia^ the butter- tice, and funguses abound, 

while there have been collected as many as 700 flowering plants. 
The rainy season extends from Ajiril to November, ''formerly a 
t , great field for clephaiitdiu ruing, Bongoland has now only ante- 
F lopes, ichneumons, civet.s, genets, wild-cats, and caracals. Its 

\ domestic animals are poultry, goats, and dogs. The B., who 

believe in witchcraft, and speak a harmonious language of simple 
structure (Dr Schweinfurth, Linguistisch< Ergebnisse einer Reise 
fUKh Central Afrikay Bcrl. 1S73), live by agriculture, and 
occasional hunting and fishing. They have a red-brown com- 
plexion, not unlike the colour of tlie soil, and are muscular and 
compact in limb, with an average height of 5 feet 7 inches. 
Almost without tools, they produce beautiful ironwork, besides 
rude musical instruments, and a variety of wooden articles. 
About the yeai 1855 the Nubian slave-dealers began their raids 
upon the B., whom they found living in petty commimities, and 
therefore incapable of combined defence. The B. soon became 
much prized as slaves, being docile and industrious, and within 
ten years there were eighty slave seribas or forts scattered over the 
country, while half the natives had been kidnapped, and great 
numbers had taken to flight. The country is still under vassal- 
age to the Kliartoom slave-dealers, and forms a convenient base 
for further slave operations in the lands of the Niam-Niam, Mittoo, 
&c. See Dr Schweinfurlh's Heart of Africa (2 vols. Lond. 1873). 




Bonheur', Mdlle* Rosalie, an animal paintei- of remark- 
able genius, bom at Bordeaux, 22d March 1822, received instruc- 
tion in art from her father. She exhibited ‘Two Rabbits’ and 
‘ Goats and Sheep ’ in the French Exhibition of 1841, and from 
that year to tlie present she has continued to enrich and distin- 
guish the exhibitions of Europe with works, the number of 
which t^ifests her entire devotion to her art. She is best 
known in this country by her * Horse Fair,’ in which the action 
of ihe animals in motion seems to be nature itself. This famous 
work, which was the diief attraction of the French Exhibition 
of 1S531 of the French collection exhibited in London in 
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1855, has been admirably engraved, In idie opinion of some, 
however, her chief work is ^ Le Labonrage Nivemais ’ (1849), 
which has won the highest honour conferred in France, a plm 
in the Gallery of the Luxembourg. In the B. family there are 
as many painters and sculpfors as there are members. Besides 
the father, Raymond B. (died 1853), there are her brothers, 
Ariguste B. , landscape and genre painter, Jnlen-X^Mote B< » 
sculptor, and Juliette B. (Madame Peyrol), her sister. The 
studio and residence of Rosa B. at Fontainebleau were spared and 
respected hy .special order of the Crown Prince of Prussia during 
the siege of Paris in 1870-71. 

Bo’ni, or Bony, a considerable native state, forming the 
S.W. peninsula of the island of Celebes, E. Indian ArcbinelagOi 
and tributary to the Dutch. Pop. about 200,000, engaged .in me 
manufacture of cotton, articles of gold and iron, and, especially 
in the N., where the soil is very fertile, in agricultural pursuits. 
The Bonese have been Uvice attacked by the British for injury 
done to their commerce, and for selling the crews of British * 
ships as slaves. B., Qulf of, separates the S.E. and S.W. 
peninsi^las of Celebes. It is 200 miles long, and has a breadth 
varying from 40 to 80 miles. 

Bon'iface, a Roman general of the 5th c. A.D., was a native 
of Thrace. His career is divisible into two periods, the first 
marked by the greatest loyalty to the empire, the second me- 
morable for a great political crime which has covered him with 
disgrace. In 413 he defended Marseille ac^inst Ataulf, the 
Visigothic king ; in 422 distinguished himselt in ^ain o^dnst 
the Vandals ; and after being raised to the rank oT tribune and 
comes, was charged by Honorius with the command of the 
Roman forces in Africa. He enjoyed for a time the confidence 
of Placidia (sister of Honorius) when she undertook the govern- 
ment of the empire during the minority of her son, Valentinian 
IIL, but the rivahy between him and .£tius (q. v.) is said to 
have prompted the latter to subtly undermine his influence at 
court during his absence abroad. The story of the fraud per- 
petrated by Aitius is recorded by Procopius, and accepted by 
Gibbon {Deck and Fall, ch. 33), but it is probably exaggerated. 
Falsely induced, it is said, to believe that the empress meditated 
his death, in a moment of rash ire he traitorously allied himself 
with ihe Vandals, invited them over to Africa, and oflen^ to 
give them a perpetual settlement In 429 Genseric appeared at 
the head of 50,000 warriors, and B. discovered when too late 
that he had been basely deceived, and had fatally injured the 
empire. Returning to his allegiance, he twice sustained a de- 
feat from the Vandals, and in 431 embarked for Itidy, but in the 
following year died of a wound received in a battle fought against ^ 
iEtius. 


Bon'iface, St, *the apostle of Germany,* whose original 
name was Win frith, was born at Kirton (Crediton), Devonshire, 
about 680. Ordained a priest at the age of thirty, he set out 
in 715 to preach the gospel in Friesland ; but being discouraged 
by the king, and hindered by a war then being carried on, he 
gave up the idea for a time, and returned to England. In 718 
he went to Rome, and got the sanction of the pop^ to preach to 
tlie tribes of Germany. He at once commenced his labours, and 
converted many in Thuringia, Bavaria, Friesland^ and Hesim, 
turning heathen temples everywhere into Christian churches. 
On a second visit to Rome, he was made a bishop, and his name 
changed from W infrith to B. Returning to Germany through 
France, with letters of recommendation to Charles Martel and m 
German princes, he set about destroying all relics of heathenism. . 
On the accession of Pope Gregory 111. (731), B. was made an 
archbishop. In 738 he again visited Rome, attended by a great 
train of priests and monks, and was made papal legate. . On his 
return he appointed four bishops over Bavaria, and four more 
in Germany in 741. In 745 he was made Ardibishop of Mainz. 
In 754 he returned to Friesland, to complete the evang^isation , 
of that country, where, however, he and fifN-two companions 
were massacred by the pagans (755). B, left Armons and Eaters 
(Serrarius, Par. 1605 ; best ed. Wurdtwein, Mainz, 1789), which 
are valuable for biographical purpose^ and a very curious histori- 
cal commentary on his own times. Dr Giles has published his 
entire remains {Opera Ompia, 2 vols. Lcmd. 1845). See Eudenins, 
'Dies, de S, Bonifacio, Germ. Apo^.Uyzt) > the Arfo Sanctorum, 
and the Church Histories of N^dlr, Mosheim, &c. 
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popes have been so named, of whom obly 
three are con^icuoos in history.— >B. X (4x8-422), memorable 
as the earliest Isishop of Rome who assumed the title of the Firsts 
Bidiop of Christendom, a title not recognised by the Greek 
en^erors till 606, when Phocas conceded it to B. IlL — B. 
Vni., whose family name was Gaetano (Lat. C^Jeianus)^ one 
of the important pontiffs and jurisconsults of the middle ages, 
bom at Anagni about 1228. He studied at Paris and Bologna, 
and, in the capacity of secretary to various papal legates, visited 
Fr^ce, England, imd Germany, thoroughly mastering the con- 
dition of ecclesiastical politics. In 1281 he was raised to the 
cardinalate, and was elected pope December 24, 1294, when the 


kings of Hungary and Sicily held his bridle-reins as he rode to 
theXateran, uid waited on him at table, wearing their crowns. 
The great principle of B.’s policy was to assert papal supremacy 


over states as well as over tlie Church. In 1296 began his grave 
quarrel with Philippe le Bel, by the publication of his bull C//- 
Hds laiccs, and ere long he rashly excommunicated the French 
monarch ; but his language and his pretensions were so insolent 
that the nation supported Philippe in his defiance of the papal 
curse. There was hardly a question in which B. did *nttt inter- 
fere. In the Scoto-English wars, in the affairs of Sicily, Den- 
mark, Germany, Bohemia, ^c., we see him meddling and mud- 
dling. Finally Philippe roughly ended the conflict by seizing and 
imprisoning B. in his native town. Dreading poison, the pope 
abstained from food for two days, in consequence of which he died 
a few weeks after (October x 1, 1303). His enemies accused him 
of licentiousness and infidelity. His simony was well known, and 
he has found an unenviable immortality in Dante's Inferno. See 
M. Isambert's elaborate paper in the Nottvelle Biographie Gini- 
raie, and Dmmann's GeschichU VI I L (Konigsb. 1S52). — 

B. IX, originally Pietro Tomacelli, a Neapolitan, was elected 
pope in 1389, and bad for rivals at Avignon Clement VII. and 
Benedict XIII. He practised simony without concealment or 
testriction ; trafficked in indulgences and dispensations ; over- 
awed Rome by fortresses ; and to protect himself against the 
enemies whom his imperious spirit had raised against him, he 
had to purchase the scrvices'of powerful allies by granting them 
as fiefs portions of the patrimony of tlie Church. B. died 1st 
October 1404. 

Bonifa'oio, Strait of (Lat. Freium Gal/icum), the channel 
which separates Corsica from Sardinia, named after the fortified 
Sardinian town of B., which has large coral and tunny fisheries, 
and a pop. of 34S3* The strait narrows at one point to about 
seven miles, and is difficult of navigation. To the £. lie the 
Buctnaric or Magdalen Islands (anc. Insula Canicularia\ be- 
longing chiefly to Sardinia, but mostly inhabited by Corsicans. 

Boziill'o, a town in the province of Albacete, Spain, 38 
miles S.W. of the city of the same name. Pop. 5980. 

Bo'nin, or Archbishop lalanda, a group of some ninety 
small islands situated in the Pacific Ocean, near long. 142* 
E. and lat, 27* N. The larger islands (Peel Island, Stapleton, 
Buckland, Hillsborough, &c.) arc fniitful, producing, among other 
things, maize, yams, tobacco, sugar-cane, melons, and lemons. 
Of domesticated animals, pigs, goats, and fowls abound. This 
group was discovered in 1827 by Captain Beechey ; aw-is at one 
time a Japanese colony, and though claimed by England and 
Russia, was again taken possession of by the Japanese in 1877. 

Bbni^O, % tenn applied to various Teleostean fishes, but more 
particularly to a species of tunny (Thynmss pelamys), included in 
the SeosnSeridg or Mackerel family. This fish chiefly inhabits 
the warmer seas, and relentlessly pursues the flying-fishes. This 
species, often named the * stripe-oeUted tunny,’ averages about 
24 inches in length, and is coloured bluish, being darkest on its 
^per parts. Four l^nes of dark hue mark the sides of the belly. 
The flesh is of a dry, unpalatable nature. The lower jaw pro- 
trudes and is slightly deflected, hnd laige scales exist on the 
throat. Tht 'IVlamys sarlei^ belonging to an allied genus, inha- 
bits the Black Sea and Mediterranean, and is also known as die 
B. j and the Auxis vulgaris (Cuvier), also found in the Mediter- 
ranean, is loyally named 'the Plain B. This Itffter species is 
coloured blue, and has ho stripes or bands. The flesh is pre- 
Mrved for use, The dorsal fins are placed far apart in the Auxis, 

BoA8k,% town of Rheni^ Prussia, on the left bank of the 
Rhine, 15 mil^s .Above €el6^e (rrith which it is connected by 


rail), fi>nnerly the residence of Ihe Electors bf. Cologne. Popk 
(1871) 26,244. Though an enctent town, it has a modem 
pearance, and the en^rons ace pleasant and cheecM. The 
finest building is the cathedral, pr^ably of the lath or X3th c. 
The university, re-established in x8i$, has five faculties, two of 
these in theology, for Protestants and Roman C!atholics respeC'* 
tively. It has a high reputation, and reckons in its roil of pro- 
fessors the names of Niebuhr, Schlegd, Domer, RottO, Ritsch^ 
Brandis, Jahn, Lassen, Simrock, Diez, Didilmann, VonAybel, 
&C. The library has upwards of 200,000 volumes. In the same 
year the I.eopoldine Acadei^ of Physical Science was trans- 
ferred to B. from Vienna. These educational facilities attract 
a large body of students, and tlie late Prince Consort studied 
here for some time. The manufactures are cottons, stdphuric 
acid, soap, and earthenware. The fortifications of the town, 
which suffered several bombardments, were razed in 1717, See 
Ritter’s Mntstehung der Aliestenstadte am Rhein^ K'oln^ Bonn, 
und Mainz (Bonn, 1851). 

Boxin'er, Bchnimd, better known as the * bloody Bishop B. 
was born about the end of the 15th c. The son of a peasant in 
Hanley, Worcestershire, he was educated at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, where in 1525 he was made a Doctor of Canon and Civil 
I .aw. Being fortunate enough to secure the favour of Wolsey, 
he also gained that of Henry VIII., whose chaplain he became, 
took an active part in the Reformation, was employed on embas- 
sies to France, Germany, and the Pope, and was raised to the 
see, first of Hereford (1538), and then of London (1540). He 
lapsed, however, into Popery, and in the reign of Edward VI. 
was deprived of his bishopric and put in prison. Mary restored 
him ; and he earned the name by which he is still known by his 
oflicial prominence in connection with the persecutions of Pro- 
testants in the reign of this queen, although there is some reason 
to believe, with Mr Green and oilier of tlie later historians, that 
he was at heart a good-natured, and even merciful man. Refus- 
ing to take the oath of supremacy after the ascension of Queen 
Elizabeth, he was deposed once more, and thrown into the Mar- 
shalsea prison, where he died 5th September 1569. B. was a 
man of considerable learning, and believed to have a thorough 
knowledge of canon law. 

Bo^ot, a kind of cap or head-dress, generally of a flat shape, 
and fitting closely to the head. At the present day the name 
is chiefly restricted to the principal head-gear of women, which 
alters so frequently in shape, material, and decoration that it 
defies all dennition or description. Bonnets, as an article of 
male attire, consist of the indigo-blue knitted and felted caps 
which are regarded as a peculiarly Scotch production, and 
chiefly manufactured at Kilmarnock and the surrounding Ayr- 
shire villages. In the i8th c. a broad fiat B. with a large red 
tassel, known ns the * brdid bamiet,* was the distinguishing head- 
dress of the Scottish peasantry. This form of B. has now entirely 
disappeared, but the ' Glengarry ’ and other fancy shapes have 
still a wide popularity, and are sent in great numbers to fdl parts 
of the world in which a Saxon population is found, and it forms 
the regulation-cap of British foot-regiments. The name B. is not 
found commonly applied to caps till the time of Henry VIII., of 
vrhom we read that at a banc^uet at Westminster he * wore a B. 
of damask silver, flat woven m the stole, and thereupon wrought 
with gold, with rich feathers on it.’ At that period Milan 
bonnets, or Mcllayne bonnets, came much in vogue, and were 
worn by both sexes, whence to this day the makers of female 
head-dresses are known as ’milliners.* Milan bonnets of the 
16th c. were generally made of costly materials, and richly 
decorated with gems, precious stone-s, and metals. 

Bozm'et, in permanent fortification, is a amaU defimoe- 
work, consisting of two laces only, with a parapet three feet 
high by ten or twelve feet broad. It is constructed at the salient 
angles of the glacis of larger works. B, de prHre is a term in 
field fortification applied to an indented line of parapet haying 
three salient angles. 

Boxmnt, Oharlen, a distinguished naturalist and philosojdier, 
was bom at Geneva, March 13, xyac^ and at the age of twenty 
was elected a eoitesponding member of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences for a dissertation on aphides. He now devoted him- 
self wholly to scientific investigations. After puMi^ing his 
TsvBi d Inseddlogfz 1745)» and \i\% Reeherenessur VUsawi 

de$ Femlles des IHanies (1754), he was forced to discontlntte ms 
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jeMwnto Ictf a time> owing to inflammation in the eyes ; where- 
upon he tnmed bis attention to psychology, and published several 
workS' distinctly materialistic in their teaching, though he always 
remained a sincere Christian, and wrote in defence of Chns- { 
tianity. We may mention in particular his JSssai de Psychologie 
(1754); Bssai Analjftigtsi dts FaculUs de VAme (1760), Con^ 
tmpl^^n dt Id Naiurw ( 1764 - 65 ), Unhirchis PhUosophigues 
i$tr lis Primes du CktisHanisme (1773)* B. died at Geneva, 
May .^, 1793. His (Euvres CemplUes published at Neu- 
chdiel (8 vols, 1779-83), and most of them have been translated 
into nearly all the languages of Europe. See Trembicy's Mhnoire 
pour servir a VJJistoire de la Vie el des Ottvra^es de Ch. B. 
(Berne, 1794). 

Bonn'et'Pepp'er, derived from the ground capsules of Cap- 
sicnm tetragomtm^ a native of India. 

Bonn'et-Pieoe, a Scottish gold coin of the reign of James V., 
struck in 1539 trom native gold, and exquisitely beautiful in de- 
sign and workmanship. It derives its name from the royal head, 
on the obverse side, being covered with a bonnet instead of with 
a crown. The weight is 72 grains. 

Bonne'wal, Claude Alexandre, Comte de, latterly 
known as Achmed Pasha, was bom of a noble French family at 
Coussac, in Limousin, July 14, 1675. He served in the Guards 
with great distinction in Italy (1701) and the Netherlands ; but 
being condemned to death by a court-martial for his insolent 
behaviour to the Minister of War (1702), he fled to Germany, 
entered the Austrian service (1706), distin^ished himself 
against his native country, and also against the Turks under 
Prince Eugene, and was raised to the rank of lieutenant-held- 
marshal (1719). In 1723 he was sent to the Netherlands as 
master-general of ordnance ; but here again a court-martial 
condemned him to death for his insolence. The Emperor 
changed the sentence to one year’s imprisonment, and he was 
banished from Germany. He found a welcome asylum in Con- 
stantinople, became a Mohammedan (1730), was made a pasha 
of three tails, and did good service for Turkey against Russia 
and Persia. After defeating a large Austrian army on the 
Danube, he fell into disgrace, and was banished to Asia Minor 
(1738-39), but was afterwards recalled. B. died at Constanti- 
nople, March 27, 1747. The only book which can be safely 
used for a knowledge of B. is M^moires du Comie de B, by the 
Prince de Ligne (Par. 1S17). Ollier professed memoirs are mere 
romances. 

Bonii'ycaBtle, John, a self-taught mShcmatician, bom at 
Whitchurcli, Buckinghamshire. After acting for some time as 
tutor to the two sons of l.ord Pomfret, he became I'rofessor of 
Mathematics at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, a 
position retained by him for more than forty years. Of his 
numerous treatises, elementary and more advanced, on the several 
branches of mathematical science, the best known is his once 
popular Elements of Algebra (2 vols. Svo, 1813), which has beep 
superseded by the more modem works of Todhuntcr, Colciiso, 
and Hamblin Smith. 

Boxin'y Blver, the largest and most easterly mouth of 
the Niger, Upper Guinea, West Africa, falling into the Bight of 
Biafra, Its bar forms a safe anchorage, convenient at all seasons 
and tides. On its east bank, near the moutli, is the town of 
B.. formerly imamous for its slave traffic, but now more credit- 
ably occupied in the export of palm oil. 

Boao'rom, Oess'io. See Cessio Bonokum. 

Bon'pland, Aim6, a celebrated traveller and botanist, bom at 
La Rochelle, August 22, 1773. After studying medicine and serv- 
ing as a ship’s surgeon, he accompanied Humboldt during five 
years of travel in America. On returning to France, B. was made 
superintendent of the gardens at Malmaison. In 1816 he went 
to Buenos Ayres to introduce European trees and plants. Five 
years afterwards, when journeying to Bolivia, he was seized and 
aept prisoner by Dr Francis, then Dictator of Paraguay, Freed 
in, 1831, he fix^ his abode at San Borja, in the -S^ of Brazil 
Xn 1853 he removed to Santa Anna, in the Argentine province 
of Corriemtes, where he .deVoted himself to science until bis 
death, 4th May 1858. His chief works are Plantes ^quinoxiales 
Beew^UHes esu Meseigue^ &c. {2 vols. Par. 1S05, et seq ), Mono» 
^*afhu dn MBastqmhsj Ac. (2 vols. Par. 1806, et seq.). His 


exceedingly rich collections, part of which he intended to pre- 
sent to the Paris museums, stul remain in Corrientes. 

Bon'tus. The dividend to the shareholders of a company is 
called a B. in so far as the directors do not wish to lead the 
sliareholders to expect its repetition. Thus the declaration of a 
dividend of $ per cent, with a B. of 2, would mean that at next 
period the directors fully expected to repeat the 5 per cent., but 
that repetilioti of the 2 per cent, is not 10 be expected. 

Bonyhdd, or Bonhard, an antique town in the county of 
Solna, liungary, 23 miles N.E. of Funfklrchen, and 98 miles 
S.S. W. of Hilda, Pesth. It is about a mile distant from a branch 
line of railway by which it has now (1875) communication with 
Vienna, Italy, the S. of Hungary, and N. of Bosnia. It has ali 
increasing trade* in com, wine, and tobacco. Pop. (1869) 534 ^* 

Bony Pike {Lepidosieus osseus)^ a genus of Ganoid (q. v.) 
fishes, not at all allied to the common or Tdeostean pikes, and 
found in the ]*ikes and rivers of N. America. This fish possesses 
a complete armour of ganoid scales, which are arranged obliquely 
in tran^erse rows. This is the only fish in which the bodies of 
the vertebrae are opistboctrlous^ih^At is, hollow behind and con- 
vex in front — all other fishes possessing amphkeelous vertebrae, or 
those hollow at both ends. 'I'hc spine is well ossified. The jaws 
are prolonged to form a snout, and are provided with double rows 
of teeth. The tail is heiet'ocercal^ or unequally lobed. Both 
edges of the tail-fin, and the front edges of the other fins, are 
furnished with small bony pieces temied fielcra. These fishes 
possess opercular gills and pseudo^hranehiee as well. The air- 
bladder is large and cellular. These fishes attain a length 
varying from two to four feet, and their flesh is esteemed for 
table. 

Boxiz'ea, from Japanese Busso^ a pious man, a name applied 
originally to the priests of Japan, but now extended by the 
Portuguese to otlier priests in China, Cochin China, &c., especi- 
ally those of Buddha. There are both male and female B., and 
they have their respective convents. 

Boolby {Sula fusca\ a genus of Natatorial birds belonging to 
the Gannet (q. v.) genus, and included in the family PeUtantdee. 
This name is applied to these 
birds from the inactivity they 
display, and from the ease with 
which they may be caught ; the 
boobies allowing tlieir captors 
actually to seize them as they 
sit. The B. inhabits the warmer 
latitudes of the world, and is 
chiefly found in the neighbour- 
hood of rocky coasts. It fre- 
quenlly flies far out to sea, and 
is an expert fibber ; although 

the Man-of-war Bird (q. v.) ^ 

and Frigate Bird (q. v.) perse- 
secute the B., and force it to Booby, 

disgorge the finny prey it has 

just captured, Tne colour of this bird is a dark brown on the 
upper, and white on the under parts ; the young birds being of a 
more uniform brown. The bill is longer than the head, and is 
of straight, conical form and shape. 'l‘he nest is placed on the 
ground, and but one egg is produced and hatched at a time. 
The flesh is dark coloured and not esteemed. The northem- 
most American limit (on the cast coasl) of these birds appears to 
be at Cape Hatteras. Audubon says these birds are not inva- 
riably listless, but become wary and active enough in certain 
cases. 

Bool>y Island, a flat, dangerous, and barren rock in Torres 
Strait, off the N. of Australia, about 3 feet in height and X mile 
in diameter. 

Boodroom’, or Bodnin', a dirty seaport town of Asia Minor, 
In the vilayet of Aidiii, built on the site of the ancient Nalkar- 
nasstes, the birthplace of Herodotus and Dionysius, about 96 
miles S. of Smyrna. It is finely situated on the N. shore of 
the Gulf of Kos, and It^ harbonr, where some shipbuilding is 
carried on, is defended on the east by a fortress built by the 
Knights of Rhodes. Pop. about U,ocx>. 
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Book. This Teutonic word, as well as the Greek tiUos and 
the Latin libeTf is connected with the name of the rude material 
uriginally employed for the purpose of recording events. Inscrip- 
tions on tree-bark or leaves, on brass or stone, or on the tiles 
and bricks used at Nineveh, are not books. The idea of a B. 
is that of a record rolled up, as was done with the stapi or rolls 
of pamrriis which for many centuries were exclusively used at 
both Rome and Alexandria. Parchment, consisting of the skins 
of lambs, sheep, and calves, was.also rolled in the same way. 
In the yth c. mixed rolls of parchment and papyrus were not un- 
common. Another type of B. , in which not only paper and parch- 
ment, but also the waxen tablets of the Romans, were used, is 
seen in the Codex ^ which, differing from the continuous 
consisted of s^arate leaves or pages fastened together at one 
TOmer. Official documents, named /t^r//r, were 'also constructed 
in this way. When the multiplication of copies was carried on 
S3rBtematically in the Benedictine and other monasteries, this 
form was preserved, and binding in wood, metal, or leather was 
added. The rolls had previously been preserved in boxes. 
Till after the introduction of printing, the monks and scribes at 
the great universities chiefly exercised themselves in pt Ddiicing 
copies of the Bible, the classics, and certain theological works. 
In the i6th c., however, an enormous impetus was given to pro- 
duction, 326 editions of the Bible being printed in English be- 
tween 1526 and i6oo. As the modem manufacture^of paper was 
established, and the writings of the essayists excited a taste for 
popular literature, books increased rapidly in number, 5280 
appearing between 1700 and 1756, a very large proportion of 
which, however, belong to divinity and law. It would be tedious 
to enumerate the varieties of B. which have succeeded to the folios | 
and quartos of the 17th c. llie circle of readers and of subjects i 
has been constantly extending. Formerly respectable authors, | 
like Rush worth and Ockley, were ruined by a single B., but'i 
now literature is a secure profession, and there is active compe- 
tition among publishers. Apart from its importaiice as the 
vehicle of literature, the B., viewed as a mere permanent record, 
has had important social effects. Thus Boedand^ or lend of 
which the title is in a definite B. or record, is really equiva- 
lent to full private property in land, as distinguished front Folc- 
iand, in which public interests were preserved. In bcotlund, a 
statute was thought necessary in 1696 to authorise the writing 
of deeds * book wise,' le., in leaves, instead of in a continuous 
roll as formerly. 


Bookliinding. When the printed sheets of a volume leave 
the hands of the printer, they are delivered to the bookbinder to 
be made up into proper book form. This work is done partly 
by men and partly % women. The sheets pass first into the 
hands of the women, who fold them into their proper size, 4to, 
8vo, l2mo, l8mo, 2^0, 32mo, the sizes being so named from 
the number of pages on each side of the sheet. They are then 
gathered in the order of the book, and plates inserted, if any ; 
and generally at this st^e tlie sheets are pressed closely together, 
either in a rolling maemne, a hydraulic press, or a new machine 
called a ' smasher,’ to exclude the air and ^ve solidity to the 
book. Afterwards they axe sewed sheet by sheet on tape, if for 
cloth binding, and on cord, if for stronger binding. 

In cloth binding, the sewed hooka are next rounded in the 
back by a hammer, axfd jointed by a * backing machine. * The 
cases or boards are made separately, of doth and mill-board, 
and the gold and otlier ornaments stamped on their backs and 
sides by means of stamps fixed and heated in a blocking or arming 
press, and pressed witn a heavy pressure on the boards. The 
acconapanymg fig. represents Gough's patent printing and arm- 
ing press, the most useful recent invention in this department 
By means of it 600 cases can be finished in blade printing and 
gdd per hour. If the books are to have gilt edges, th<w are first 
cut smooUi all rouxtd by the guillotine or cutting machine, and 
then fixed into gilding presses, where the gilder washes the edges 
with an adhesive glaire, consisting of the whites of . eggs. Wmle 
the glaire is still moist the gold-l^ is laid on, and when dry the 
gilder burnishes the edges with an agate bumidier. The two 
parts being now finished the book is fixed iaio the case by 
merely pasting the coloured papers at the ends, the small pro* 
^ tk small piece of thin doth over the back of 
the shceta to each* board. The hooks then get a nip in a 
l^dratidid? ^9 make tli^ solid and firm; Great taste is now 
displayml. ni At ^outward appeannee of doth books, ia 
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cases helping the sale of an intoinsioally worthless volume^ Btft 
cloth bindings, however good and ^'elegant they may be, have 
certainly not the property of dnrshttity to recommend them. 

It is otherwise with books bound In leather. Indeed this only 
can be called * binding.’ The process difl^ considei^y from 
that already described, so much so, that few doth-binders can 
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<’C kather-work, and idee vend. For Iciilhci* binding the sheets 
are ♦■'Jjjied and arranged as for cloth binding; they arc sewed 
togeiijer, however, more firmly, and on three or more pieces of 
cord passip.g through the back, the ends of which are left an 
inch or so longer than the thickness of the book. In cloth bind- 
ing the boards are made separately, and fastened loosely to the 
book ; while in leather binding the ends of the cords above men- 
tioned are securely ‘fixed into the boards. I’he otlges are then 
cut round, and gilt or marbled, — the latter efiect being produced 
by colouring matter being si>rinkled on the surface of water, and 
mixed by means of coixu>s for producing the various pattenis, 
and the book being ligHtly dipped in the colours, enough adheres 
to give the marbled cage. The fonvarder next lays on the silk 
headbands at the top and bottom, and then prepares and draws 
on the cover, whether of calf, morocco, or russia leather. The 
books are then placed under a moderate pressure and allowed to 
dry. When this is done, the finisher takes them in hand, and 
by the skilful use of a variety of brass tools for the purpose, and 
of gold-leaf, he stamps on the letterings and the patterns which 
give to a well-bound book such an air of luxuiy. If books are 
halfibound in the same way, they should be as durable as full- 
bound ones ; but the only saving effected can be in the smaller 
quantity of leather used. 

In stntioneiy B., such as ledgers, day-books, cash-books, &c., 
the process is much the same as above, the chief difference being 
in the materials used requiring to be stronger and heavier. 

The B. trade is very extensive, and employs a large number 
of men and women in all large citfes; and m the higher branches 
of It, such as finishing, there are men who xnay well rank as 
aij^tists, whose productions are essential to the adornment of the 
noblest mansions. 

Book-dub, a society for the purchase of books, to be 
used by the members, and then sold or distributed among 
them. The Bachelors' Club at Mauchline, to which Bums 
belonged, spent only its fines on books, but may be taken as a 
specimen of the reading-society not uncommon in Scotland at 
the end of the l8th c. Lord Brougham, in JPracticai Obserm* 
iioni' on the EdueaHon of the People (1825), warmly urged the 
establishment of such societies on the basis of vreekly or monthly 
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^ ccmtri)?tttti,dn9. lliey wdre chiefly usdiil in localities wheit a | 
- citctthktioii could be conVcBiently carried on among a sufficient i 
numhett but ^hcre the ancient bookstall or the intermediate 
itinerating library did not comci and where the prospect of ] 
profit did not tempt the more recent lending-library. The 
feeling of corporate responsibility in these matters is rapidly 
growing, biit voluntary agency is still active — (l) in connection 
with special subjects — a medical or legal reading-club ; (2) 
in connection with a special propaganda — that of a congre- 
gation or Sunday-school — ^thc selection of books being often very 
narrow. 

Booklceepinflf is believed to have originated with the Vene- 
tians, who were tlie great traders of the 15th centuiy, and the 
first treatise on the subject was written by Lucas Pacioli, visually 
called Lucas de Burgo, a learned monk of the Minorite order, 
and was published at Venice in 1494. TJie system expounded by 
De Burgo was universally practised by the merchants of Venice, 
and is still that generally used. It is known as the * Italian 
method ;* and was so perfect and complete at first, Lh.'it but little 
improvement has been made upon it up till the present time. 

The leading purposes of B. are — (i) to secure a correct record 
of all transactions between traders and those with whom they 
deal ; and (2) to enable them at a given time to ascertain and 
exhibit the exact position of their affairs. The importance of 
these objects, it must be apparent, cannot be over-estimated ; 
yet the reports of the Bankruptcy Courts show conclusively how 
many conduct their business either without books at all, or with 
these kept in a most unsatisfactory manner. 

The principles of the Italian method are exceedingly simple, 
and may be apprehended and applied by any person with an 
ordinary amount of intelligence. Every trader will be the best 
judge wliat subsidiary books are necessary for fully and correctly 
recording all the transactions in his business, but are 

several books which are rjuite indispensable. These are dav-^ 

I book^ invoire'hook^ ca^h-bcoh^ and 'fhe dav-bcok pui ivt*' 

I a lecord of all goods sold on credit, tlio ‘■•r br iar ' 

I for the amount, An entry should be mad<s 'j icalh f . 
t goods sold for ca*:)!, ' c.ash sak'? ' ’)e»np n.ad » I i3. 

double ciitiy, oitlicr eocli iiu>'’'i-uiai en^rv nia) b« ’k J 
anothet account, 01 the of tlie whole month s entries 

may be credited to ‘good' ;i, count In the 'nvmce-book are 
i euiercd all goods pu’.'f hascfi, »he amount or _cleds of each 
invoice or account of j)urciva.st:s being specified. An entry should 
also be made periodically of g^ods ]nirchascd I i .ish, ‘cash 
purchases' being 6V, The cash-book coAains a record of all 
cash received and cash paid, the former being entered un the 
debit cide, or Icrt-haml page, the latter on the credit, >r right- 
hand page. The difference of the summation of the columns, 
when a balance is made, is the cash on hand, which is carried 
forward to the next period. In some kinds of business a journal 
Is kept, in which the entries of the other books are classed under 
general heads. All the entries during the month in which 
the same person or thing is Dr or Cr are collected under 
the title * Sundries,' with the amounts. Thus the debit side 
of tlie cash-book is transferred under the title, * Cash Dr 
to sundnes,' and the credit side under that of ‘ Sundries Dr 
to cash.* All the entries in the day-book, invoice-hook, and 
cash-book are posted direct, if a journal is not used, to their 
several accounts in the ledger^ it being thus the summary of 
every transaction that has taken place. Every debtor and cre- 
ditor named in these books must have a folio, or part of one, 
set apart for the transactions in his or its name. The goods 
9old^ as in day-book^ sye posted to the debtor side of each custo- 
mer's account ; the goods bought, as in itwoice-b^k^ are posted 
to the credit side of each creditor’s account ; while the cash re- 
ceived is posted to the credit, and the cash paid to the debit, of 
the party m whose name the cash is entered. When every entry 
in these three books is correctly posted into the ledger, the posi- 
tion of every debtor's and creditor’s account is seen at a glance. 
But besides ordinary debtors’ and creditors’ accounts — that is, 
personal accounts^there arise a number of other accounts which 
rhttst be kept and balanced in order to complele the mtem. 
Among these miscellaneous accounts may be classed — ( x ) ’Goods/ 
the total of goods sold being posted to the credit side, and of 
goods purchased to the debit side — the difference being 
profit; (2) ‘ Profit and Loss,* to which the difference under (I) is 
carried, also the bad debts, expenses, ftc.— the difference being 


nett profit or loss ; (3) * Charges,^ whidi will embrace rents, taxes, 
postages, salaries, and wages, if these latter are not kept in a 
separate account, and which must be posted to the debit of pro- 
fit and loss. In personal accounts, the balance shows the mer- 
chant’s indebtedness to others, or theirs to him. When the 
books are balanced, the balance of the profit and loss is posted 
— if profit, to the credit, or if loss, to the debit of the stock 
account, representing the proprietor ; or when there is a partner- 
ship, this same balance is divided according to the terms of co- 
partnery, and posted to each partner’s account accordingly. 

Business books, kept as above described, form a double-entry 
set, as it is termed, every debtor having a corresponding creditor, 
and vice versa. 

There can be little dembt that commercial misfortune often 
comes of badly-kept books ; yet the first formation of such a 
set of books, and their constant maintenance in a perfectly satis- 
factory slate, requires only ordinary intelligence to express cor- 
rectly and clearly the first record ; promptitude in doing it while 
the transaction is fresh in the memory ; punctuality, watchful- 
ness, and clerical accuracy in advancing the record through the 
books, m If this is conscientiously done, the scientific principles 
of the method will keep everything right. The state of the mer- 
chant’s affairs can then be easily and readily ascertained ; and in 
case of misfortune, his character will be vindicated from at least 
one reproach, 

B. by single entry is devoid of any scientific method, is un- 
satisfactory in its working, and wholly inadequate for the proper 
exhibition of mercantile accounts, or the right conduct of a com- 
plex business. It answers, however, sufficiently well for the 
Operations of a small retail trader. By this method the prin- 
ciple is kept out of view that every Dr must have a Cr, and 
evciy Cr&Dr; and the first record of a transaction is made 
with a Dr only or a Cr only, by the principles already explained; 
i that the ledger w ill contain an account for a Dr only or a 

only, each entiy being made but once in the ledger, either 

a debit or a credit side. In a set kept on this principle, 
'' ckty-book, cash-book, and ledger are deemed sufficient. The 

ncing is simply effected. The ledger accounts are closed with 
7 o. /ly b.'ilance as the case may be ; and a Dr and Cr balance 
ac .oitnt being then formed, and the cash balance entered in 
it, the account is closed with the entry, * By present nett capital.' 
It w^ll be easy for a tiader using such a set to have a few 
accounts made up by double entry at monthly or quarterly 
periods. 111 order to exhibit a clear summary of his transactions. 
For all the purposes required by a professional man, a simple 
ledger of this kind, combined with a cash-book or cash-lcd^r 
account, ought to be Fiifficient. See treatises on Bookkeeping^ 
Theo. Jones (Lrmd. 1846), Dr J, Bryce (Glasg. 1873), and F.H. 
Carter, C.A. (Edinb. 1875). 

Books of Adjour'nal are the records of the Court of Jus- 
ticiary in Scotland. 

Books of Sede’runt are the books in which the Acts of 
Sederunt (see under Act, Act 0/ Sederunt) of the Court of Ses- 
sion in Scotland are recorded. They contain the names of the 
judges present at each meeting. Formerly most public papers 
of importance were recorded in these books, and even matters 
totally unconnected with the business of the Court were recorded, 
such as eclipses and other remarkable events. 

Book Scorpion {Chelifrr), the name applied to certain 
small Arachnidans (q. v.) belonging to the lower division {Tra^ 
ehearia) of that class. They are included in the older Addat^ 
throsomata^ and derive their name from the fact of their being 
commonly f..>und amongst old books, whilst their general appear- 
ance resembles that o? miniature scorpions. The abdomen is 
more or less distinctly segmented, ana the maxillary palpi or 
appendages of the jaws are very long, and are terminal by 
cMa or nipping.claws, so as to give the creature die appearance 
of possessing five pairs of limbs. They appear to subsist on 
smiul insects, and may occasionally be seen attacking the com- 
mon fly. 

Book’atallB. The practice prevailed in early times of expos- 
ing goods for sale on temporary structures, erected either in 
. fairs or markets, or under the shadow of public buildings in 
towns, and, in connection with the sale of nooks, has lingered 
oii, though in a very modified form, to our own time. B. are 
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very tiumerous in Paris, and are still to be found in I^ndon and 


have occasionally risen to eminence in the trade. Of this we 
have an example in the case of lacking! on, an extensive London 
bookseller in the last c. ; and in the present, in the great house 
of the Messrs Chambers in Edinburgh, 

Book Trade. The important and interesting commerce in 
books as commodities comjsrises the two departments of pub- 
lishing and buokselling. The latter of these sections of the 
trade was represented by the sellers of MSS. as far back as 
ancient Greek and Roman times ; while publishing, as a dis- 
tinct form of business, only came into existence with the 
invention of Printing (q. v.). Fust, Schcefier, Gutenberg, and 
Caxton — men occasionally combining in themselves the func- 
tions of printer, bookseller, and author — must be regarded as 
the founders of the modern trade. This article has for its 
subject the gradual growth aiid the development of the resources 
of that trade in the various countries where it has rise% to im- 
portance. 

England . — The B. T. of this country was beset in its in- 
fancy by proclamations and patents- royal. Star Chamber de- 
crecSt university licences, and charters of monopoly. In con- 
tradistinction to the early printers of the Continent, who 
mainly produced classics in the original, those of England 
supplied the aristocracy with classical translations and abridg- 
ments, French and Italian romances, old chronicles, devo- 
tional works, &c. Caxton (q. v.) iasued 64 books, Pynson 212, 
while Wynkyn de Worde (1493-1535) actually published 408. 
There arc on record the names of 350 English printers between 
1474 and 1600 ; and, according to Evelyn, the loss of book- 
sellers* stock at thCbFire of London (1666) amounted to;^2oo,ooo. 
(See Stationeks’ Company.) In the fourteen years following 
1666 there appeared 3550 books, of which a large proportion 
were theological. The lieginning of a periodical literature con- 
sequent upon the Revolution of 1688 is a noteworthy event in 
the history of the trade. In 1738 the Copyright Act, 8 Anne, c. 

ties of restrictive measures, ei ' ‘ 


19, the last of a long series of restrictive measures, expired, and 
the trade has ever since been free. It has extended man^el- 
]ou$ly, and lyis within late years developed quite a new phase in 
tl^e issuft of cheap literature, inaugurated by the appearance of 
Constable’s AfisceUany (1827), and the Library (1027) of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Charles Knight, 
Archibald Constable, and W. & R. Chambers of Edinburgh, 
and H. G. Bohn, were the publishers who subsequently, per- 
haps, did most to foster the popular taste for literature. 

A detennined effort was made some years ago by the leading 
publishers and Imoksellers in Great Britain to regulate the prices 

which books should be sold to the public, and the whole case 
was submitted for the decision of Lord Campbell. He decided 
Ajgninst the movement, and the result has been that free trade has 
aince been carried to such an extent in the operations of the B. T. 
as to be occasionally fruitful of serious evils. 

The B. T. of the present day has assumed enormous propor- 
tions. Authors and publishers produce new works in extra- 
ordinary numbers, while the works of older and standard authors 
are largely reprinted in forms to suit all classes of purchasers. 
The publishers take the risk,, in whole or in part, of publishing 
many of these works, but in many cases the authors are wholly 
responsible. Good authors have no difHculty in finding pub- 
lishers, while indifferent authors have generally to guarantee 
outlays, lliis becomes a serious matter for many authors, and 
exposes publishers not uiifrequently to unjust charges. It is 
extraordinary that the ambition of authors general^ is not more 
moderated by the heavy losses they sustain. On the other 
hand, at no previous period in the history of the B.' T, could the 
body of popular authors obtain such laiw returns for their pro- 
- Auctions, lu some cases, no doubt, this is the result of the large 
sales which their works command, but’, the competition among 
publishers for the works of good authors is so great, that the value 
of an Mtbor's MS. is often increased fictUiously. It requires 
great discretion on the part of the publisher to determine what 
books to publish, and the success of the existing houses *^f note 


are agencies of the publish^ of EdinbiiiK^* dwoiv. Oxford, 
Cambridge, &c. Many of these have tcav^lem visit book- 
sellers in the country, and supply tbekn with their own publica- 
tions. But a very large portion of the trade is done thresh the 
wholesale booksellers, who supply the periodicals and books of 
all publishers to the booksellers throughout the countiy. Many 
of these receive parcels daily, some even twice a day, nom Lon- 
don to meet the demands of their customers. 

In addition to the ordinary booksellers, the railway q^em 
has called into existence the railway bookstalls as a means of 
dLstributing in large numbers all classes of books and periodicals. 
The enterprising house of Messrs W. H. Smith & Son, lx>n- 
don, have the contmets for these stalls on nearly all the leading 
lines in the country. The canvassing department of the B. T. is 
also carried on to a very large extent by seveml houses, who have 
agencies placed all over the country, and who take up such works 
os are usually sold in parts. Another extensive branch of this 
department is the canvassing of books, chiefly Family Bibles in 
a bound form. Many thousands of these have been sold of late 
years to parties who paid for them by instalments. . 

It may be of interest to give the number of books issued in 
Britain for a single year, together with a distribution of them 
into the various dep.'irtments of literature and science to which 
they belong. In 1875 no fewer than 3577 new books were pub- 
lished, and, in addition, 1320 new editions. Of the new books, 
644 were contributions to fiction, 556 to theology (includine ser- 
mons), 430 to art and mechanical science, 272 to history and bio- 
graphy, 270 to educational and classical subjects and philology, 
227 to the literature of travel and geography, 217 to poetry and 
the drama, 129 to belles lettres (essays, &c.), 68 to law, and 68 
to medicine. 

The foreign and colonial B. T. is large and increasing. The 
chief imports into England are from Germany, France, Holland, 
Belgium, and the United States, those from France being about 
one-third of the whole. The total imports of books for 1S74 
amounted to ;C 178,936. The exports in books for the same year 
amounted to ;£^904,792, the trade being with all foreign countries 
and the Colonies. Fully one-half of the total exports are sent 
to Australia and the United Suites. An international copyright 
law (see CorYRiGiiT) exists between England and three Euro- 
pean countries — tlic German XCmpire, France, and Italy. 

Germany Germany is to be regarded as the birthplace of the 
B. T. as well is of printing, and in early times Frankfurt was 
the metropolis of the trade ; a position, however, w'hich has 
been distinctly occupied by I^ipsic since the end of llie 17th c. 
Berlin, Vienna, NiirAberg,, Augsburg, and Stuttgart have also of 
comparatively late years risen into importance as central marts. 
But these, it must be remembered, are only agency centres, and 
have but a greater or less share of ])ublishing. In 1871 Leipsic 
contained 249 book linns ; and out of a population of 106,925 
there were 21 book commission merchants, and I14 publishers, 
the majority of whom had their own printing establishments. The 
total number of books published in Germany in 1875 was 12,300, 
of which 1084 wej-c theological, 1177 were legal and political, 
while the rest were mainly histories, biographies, text-books, 
novels, and poems. From the various publishing cities packages 
containing cojiies of new books pour into Leipsic daily, to be at 
once circulated again by the commissioners to the remotest parts 
of the empire. And so complete is the organisation of the sys- 
tem, that all book.s almost equally procure the attention of the 
retail sellers, on whom greatly devolves the business of bring- 
ing them under the notice of the public, while little or no ex- 
pense is entailed by the publisher in advertising. The Copyright 
Convention has existed with England since 1846. The most 
famous of modem German publishers are perhaps Perthes (q. v.), 
Tauchnitz (q. v.), and Brockhaus. See Kichhoff, BeUrdge tut 
Ceschichte des Buchhandel (Lei^ 1861). 

France . — Paris is, as it has been from the 16th c., the great 


France . — Paris is, as it has been from the 16th c., the great 
centre of the French trade, and possesses especially many pub- 
lishing works on a most extensive scale. Such, ‘for example, is 
the unique Imj^merie AlaBonaJe, noted for the magnificence of 
its editions. This old establishment (1640), managed at the 
expense and in name of the state, employs about 1000 work- 
men, and publishes specially legal acts and public documents, 
but also, and this mtuitously, such works of an unofficial char- 
acter as receive the approbation of a commission under the 
Minister of Justice. Its command of varieties of type is perhm 
the largest in the world, including the characters necessaiy fat 
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tfa« pxi&ting ^ WQrk$ w . German, Anglo-Saxon, Arabic, Geor- 
Gre^, Imnattatani, Sansktit, Kusslan, Persian, The 
FreAeh poblismers generally issue a surprising number of large 
and costly jbooks in all departments of literature. They are 
pndticed regardless of outlay, and many of them are of surpass- 
Itig^ beauty. In paper, printing, and illustration they are greatly 
Sttpejrior to anytmng produced elsewhere. As examples of this 
we may mention Dor^^s La Saincte Bible (publishca at Tours), 
La iBcticnnaire de FAreMtechire by Viollet ie Due, and VOme^ 
ment PolychuntCt &c. 

The various other countries of Europe have, without excep- 
tion, experienced a rapid increase of prosperity in the B. T. of 
late years. Belgium has now an active and grounng trade, 
centred in Brussds, while Holland, greatly the suiierior of Bel- 
gium in point of productiveness, is still vijg;oroas in the publi- 
cation of Dutch literature, but has greatly lost its character, ac- 
dhired in the early days (see Elzevir), Tor beautiful printing. 
Italy, the country of the immortal Aldines (q. v.), is yearly put- 
ting forth more voluminous fruits. In Egypt, also, there is a 
flourishing establishment at Bulac (q. v. ) for printing works in 
Eastern languages, 

America* — Like almost everything Transatlantic, the American 
B. T. is increasing immensely, the greatest firms being those of 
Lippincott and Harper. The chief publishing cities are New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston, l^cre is no copyright law 
between the United States and Great Britain, and one result of 
this is that almost every work of importance which is published 
ill Great Britain is reprinted in the United States, frequently by 
arrangement with the orij^iiial publisher, but probably as often 
not. These reprints of English works form a very large part of 
the B. T. in America. For many years attempts have been made 
by the Governments of both countries to establish an international 
copyright law, but the privilege of reprinting English publica- 
tions, with or without nominal compensation, is so great, that the 
consent of the United States Government has not to this day been 
obtained. It may be hoped that the Royal Commission recently | 
(1875) appointed by the British Government to inquire into the 
question of the copyright laws will be able to find some solution 
of tin's question. American publishers and booksellers have 
now formed an association, the chief object of which is to 
regulate the prices at which books arc to be supplied to the 
trade and to the public. If they arc successful in this, there will 
be hope for British publishers and booksclleis attempting to do 
likewise. In America a fall trade-sale is annually held, at W'hich 
nearly all (he publishers dispose of large numbers of their publi- 
cations. Ilie system of canvassing for subsc^bers to their works 
is carried on in a most vigorous manner by most of the American 
publishing firms. Sec TCngiish Catalogue of Books (Sampson 
Low & Co., 1863-74), A history 0/ Booksellers (Chatlo & W In- 
dus, 1875), and a Reference Catalogue of Current Literature 
(Whitaker, 1875). 

Book'uxn Wood, Bukk'um (or Wukkum) Wood, or 
Sappau, the wood of Caesalpinia Sappan (natural order Legu- 
minasee^ sub-order CasalpinieiB\ a native of India, which is used 
for dyeing red. The roots of the same tree, under the name of 
vellow wood, or sappan root, are used in Ceylon for dyeing yel- 
low. It is also exported to Britain and otlier countries, 

Boole, George, one of the most famous of modern mathe- 
maticians,, was bom at Lincoln, November 2, 1815. His father, 
though a tradesman of very limited means, was a man of thought- 
ful and studious habits ; and from him B. received his instruction 
in elementary m.ithematics. After being an assistant-teacher for 
four years, during which he made himself proficient in ancient 
and modem literature, he opened a school in Lincoln when only 
twenty years of age. From this time his special study was 
mathematics. In 1839, his memoir, entitled Researches on the 
Theory ef Analytical Transfortnations^ was published in the 
Cambridge Mathematical ytmmal ; and in 18^ l .e received the 
royal modal of the Royal Society of London mr liis paper On a 
General Method in Analysis* In 1847 the attention of B. was 
attracted to the subject of mental science, from the controversy 
between Sir W. Hamilton of Edinburgh and Professor De Mor- 
gan ; and in the same year appeared his Mathematical Analysis 
of Logic* In 1^9 he was appointed Professor of Mathematics 
in' Queen's CoUe^, Cork, a position he held till his death. His 
viosl! elaborate work, An Investigation of the Laws of Thought r 
wsks published in 1S54 ; and in 1854 he received the Keith medal 


8th December 1864. As a pure n^athematician he is well known 
by his numerous memoirs and his works on Differential Bgua^ 
iiofts and IHnite Differences^ and also through his development of 
that method of smution of equations known as the separation 
of symbols. 

Boorn'eranj;, a remarkable hunting instrument and weapon 
used by the aborigines of Au'jtralia. It is parabolic in shape, 



Boonerang. 

made of hard wood, and from 2 feet to 2 feet 8 inches in length, 
the average length being about 2 feet 4 inches. It is 2^ inoies 
bioad and one-third of an inch thick. The ends ore rounded, and 
one of ifle sides is convex, the otlier flat. The B. is held by one 
end, with the convex side downwards, and thrown in the opposite 
direction to the object aimed at. It rises into the air with a 
gyratory motion and whizzing sound, and at length stops, then 
commences to return, and falls behind the user. The Australian 
blacks are very skilful in its use, but Europeans have never been 
able to master it. llie B., although not known even to the 
aborigines of Tasmania, was used by the ancient Egyptians, and 
has also been traced by Colonel l^nc Fox {yide Report of the 
British Association, 1872 meeting) to the Dravidian races of the 
Indian peninsula, whom Professor Huxley refers to an Austra- 
loid slock. The Dravidian B. differed from that now used in 
Australia in being thicker and heavier, and in not returning. In 
N. America, Dr E. Palmer has discovered that the B. is \ised by 
the Moqui Indians of Arizona and New Mexico to kill rabbits. 
1'hcy throw it with a motion similar to that by which a stone is 
made to skip on the surface of the water. Still more recently 
the B. has been found in use among some of the Indian tribes of 
California. 

Boom, in a ship, the pole or yard to which the lower edges 
of some of the sails are attaclicd or stretched. It receives the 
name al:.o of the particular sail to which it is attached — e,g,,jib-B* 


Harbour- Boom. 

B., in harbours, a chain stretched across an entrance to pre- 
vent ingress of hostile vessels. B., in girder bridges, the upper 
and lower members or flanges of the girders. 

Boom, a market-town in the province of Antwerp, Belgium, 
II miles S. of the city of Antwerp, on the navigable river Rupel/ 
with some manufactures of leather, beer, ropes, sailcloth, fgad 
salt. Pop. (1873) 95 ^^* ^ke most important brick-kilnj» 

in Belgium, 12 corn-mills, 7 wharves, &c. 

Boone, Daniel, the pioneer of the white settlers in Kentucky, 
was bom in Pennsyl vania, February 1 735. He afterw^ards resided 
in N. Carolina, and there married ; but, inspired by a love d > 
nature and a fondness for adventure, he crossed the Alleghonies 
in 1769, and reached a branch of the Ohio called Kentucky. 
On its banks, in 1775, kc built a fort named Boonesborough. 
Twenty years later he removed to Missouri, wdiere he died, Siep- 
tember ad, 1822. Kentucky, which owes so much to him,, has 
ever held his memory in the highest respect, atid his remaina 
were finally interred with much pomp in Frankfort, the capital 
of the state. B. is the typical backwoods hero of all American 
youth. 

Boo]ieBl)orouffh, a small village in Madison county, Ken- 
tucky, U.S., founded by Daniel Boone, where he built the first 
fort in the state, in 1775 * stands upon the banks of the 
Kentucky river, above Frankfort, and near to Lexington. Here 
met the first state legislature W. of the AUeghanies. 

Boot, an instrument of juditial tovture, formerly used by the 
Privy Council and the Justiciary ofScothuid to extort confession or 
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tvidencet It oonfisted of a ^tinder of fron rings, or of a woodan 
boa, in which the leg was placed, wooden wedg^ being ham- 
iiieind 4 n lietween the leg and the B. Shields, in a Hind IH 
Loesi^ says this was done ‘till the marrow came out of the 
bone.* The limb was often rendered useless. In 1579 the B. 
was Inflicted on a clergyman and notary, false witnesses to a 
solemn deed. In 1 583, VValsingham ordered Holt the Jesuit to 
undergo the B. in Scotland, and next year he ordered the same 
torture for Hurley the Jesuit, suspected of complicity in the 
D^mond rebellion. The cases of Fian (1591) and Balfour 
(1596) involved charges of witchcraft and murder. In Grant’s 
case (theft* and robbery, 1633), the plea that Grant, having 
passed the ordeal, should be set at liberty, was repelled. Except 
in extraordinary cases before the council, the B. was not used 
before the jury, but by way of precognition ; what the prisoner 
confessed was afterwards proved at his trial In Covenanting 
times the B. was used in the politico-military trials«-^.f., Hugh 
hrPhairs. On the murder of President Lockhart (1089), and 
in Payne 8 case (the Montgomery Plot, 1690), the B. was used ; 
in the latter case along with the thumb-screws, at the express 
desire of William 111 . The Claim of Right (1689) declares 
* that the using torture without evidence^ or in ordinary SHmeSt is 
contrary to law.* All torture was abolished by 7 Anne, c. 20. 
M'Laurin states the B. was brought from Russia : it was a new 
thumb-screw, which Drummond and Dalziel imported during the 
persecutions. The Frencli brodequin resembles the B. 

(Or. 'ox-driver'), according to the Roman mytho- 
grapher Hyginus, was originally called Philomclos, and was 
the son of Ceres and lasion ; when lie saw himself robbed of ail 
his property by his brother, Plutos, he invented the plough, to 
which he yoked two steers, and began to till the ground. As a 
reward for this invention, he was, along with his plough and 
oxen, translated by his mother to the stars. According to another 
version of the myth, B. was the son of Lycteon and Callisto, and 
was placed by Zeus among the constellations, one of which, 
Aitturus, received his name. 

Booth, a temporary structure of boards, boughs of trees, can- 
vas stretched on a wooden frame, or other light material. The 

etymology is disput- 
ea, some deriving it 
from the Gaelic both 
or bothagf a bothy, or 
hut, others from the 
Gr eck a m a - 

gazine or storehouse, 

. whence iinquestion- 
i| ably the l^rench bou- 
tique, But there is 
more pnibability in 
the conjecture that 
the word is of Teu- 
tonic origin, and con- 
nected with the Old 
Eng. buan^ to dwell, 
Ger. baum^ to build. 
It is the same as the 

Dan. by (in Normandy hue and beeuf)^ a dwcllinc-placc. The 
prevalent Lowland Scotch form is buUK Booths, set up in 
a locality at the annual fair where the trade of the district 
was mainly transacted, were necessarily removed when the 
fair was ended ; but when weekly markets superseded the 
annual fairs, the booths were often allowed to remain during 
,the intervals, and gradually became permanent. P^croach- 
ments were thus made on the recesses of buildings, and even 
on the streets of towns; and the early monkish chroniclers 
are loud in their complaints against the appropriation of 
sites by stall-keepers without authority received from tlie 
superior. Licence to get out a stall frequently resulted jn 
liberty assumed to build a house on the spot. In tliis way, 
according to Stow, arc^e Old Fish Street, London, and part of 
Cheapsioe. Ihc Liukenbooths in the centre of the High Street, 
^inbur^ arose in similar fashion. The shed, at first movable, 
in time gat attached to the wall of some cathedral or town- 
house, soon cmne to have a ' solar * or loft above it, in which the 
tradesman resided, and a cellar beneath it in which .j^yp stoitri his 
goods. Booths «\ust BOW be licensed ; if not, they are pubOc 
'bttisanceSi and subject those who erect them to punishment by 



fine. But^at fain, if saaeddned % the authority, they 
are still within 4he s<stute 6 end y Vict.v e, 68, s. ir con- 
fined to histrionic spectacles.'' * ** I 

Bootli, Bao^ton, a famous actor, elated to"dm of War* 
rington, and bom in Lancashire, 16S1, He was;,.edttpated at 
Westminster, and afterwards at Cambridge Univemty, but rain 
away at tlie age of seventeen, and became a strolling j^ayer. 


He played successfully at Bartholomew Fair and at Dimutr, and 
finally (1701) made his appearance at Drury Lane, then tutder 
Betterton, where he soon became a great favourite, especially 
with the court and aristocracy. Among his chief parts were 
Othello and the Ghost in Hamlet^ the impressiveness of his 
acting rendering the latter a wonderful perlormance. He also 
gained great praise in the r 61 e of Addison's C(Uo„ On the first 
night on which the tragedy was performed, a purse of fifty 
guineas was collected in the boxes, and presented to the actor 
*for his honest opposition to a perpetual dictator, and his dying 
so bravely in the cause of liberty.* After having succeeded Bet- 
terton as manager, he died May 10, 1733. 

Boo’thia Fe'lix, a peninsula on the N. of the American 
continent, bounded on the N. by Bellot Strait (q. v.). It was 
named after Sir Felix Booth by Sir John Ross, who discovered 
it, and supposed it to extend to Barrow StraiL — ^B., Qulf of, 
separates B. F. from Cockbum Island on the W. 


I Cockbum Island on the W, 


Boots. (The word ‘boot,* it may be noticed, is of Teutonic 
origin, being the Ger. hUtte^ whence the Fr. botte^ and the Ital. 
botta^ a ‘butt,* or ‘leathern bottle.* The tran-sit Lon from the 
leathern bottle to ‘boot* is not peculiar to French; the Eng. 

‘ boot * is used to signify both foot-gear and the luggage-box in 
a stage-coach.) Modem B. are strong, durable coverings for the 
feet, made of tanned leather, always reaching above the ankles, 
and sometimes extending to near the knees, lliere is consider- 
able variety in their forms, and in the mode in which they are 
fastened to the feet, the most recent and now generally adopted 
fashion being by elastic-web ^ssets in the sides. Further details 
regarding boolinaking will be given under Shoes and Shoe- 
making. 

B. are of comparatively modern introduction, and appear 
to have gradually come into use after the Norman conquest. 
In Les Alaeurj, Costumes, et Usages ou Moyen Age of Lacroix, an 
illustration of the 13th c. occurs, in which long B. like Hessians 
are se-* v From the time of Edward IV. onward, long B. came 
into common use for gentlemen. The B. w^om at this period 
w'crc drawn out in front to long tapering points, and when this 
fashion was prohibiied by law', the shape ran into an equally 
absurd breadth of toe, which in its turn had to be restricted by 
legal enactment. About the period of the Refoimation, B. were 
worn wide at the top, and having a piece folded back which 
could be pulled up considerably higher than the knee. The 
courtiers of the lime of Charles II. wore an edging of costly lace 
round the widely-expanded top of the B. then in fashion. The 
jack- boot came into use in the time of James II. ; the Hessian 
w'as introduced during the reign of George III,, and top-B. 
came into fashion aliout the end of last century. Wellingtons 
were introduced by the great Duke to supersede Hessians, and 
were W'orn under the trouser-leg. 

Booty. This is technically a military term denoting the pro- 
perty taken in war. The corresponding naval term is Prise (q. v,). 
Nominally the property of the sovereign, B. is always divided 
among the captors. The officers and the field-officers appoint 
agents, who sdl the captured property, and hand the proceeds to 
the authorities. A scheme of apportionment is then made out, in 
accordance with a list of those entitled to share, previously sent in 
by the commanding officer, and the money is paid accordingly, 

Bopp, Fradx, a distinguished Sanskrit scholar, was bom at 
Mainz, September 14, 1791. From an early age he devoted 
himself to the study of Oriental languages, and continued his 
labours in that department at Paris, London, and Gdttingen. 
He published a work on the Sanskrit verb, a Sanskrit gram- 
mar, a complete system of the Sanskrit language, a Sansknt vo- k 
cabulary, fragments of the Afahobharata, and a comparison of 
the Celtic languages with Sanskrit, &c. In 1B21 he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Oriental I..anguage8 at Berlin. His Vrh* 
gliUhende GrammaHk des Sansknt, Zend, Crieehisehen, Lateini^ 
schen, Liihamschen^ Altdomschen Gothischen, und Deut^hbn 
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voli. 3 erl jS 56 - 4 e ; 3d ed. j868)»'iDfty be said to haire laid the 
foandatwiiti of tfie science of comparative 4>hilology. The first 
edilU»wmStnQislatediDto£nsrlish%£astwick.{i 845 - 50 )i B. 
died sftd October 1867. 

/ 38 (Ml|)fadrdi a town of the Rhine province, Prassia»' 9 miles 
.pf Cmene rail, with several active industries. It is the 
ancient BaudoM^ was in the middle ages an imperial city, 
arid^^till contains the ruins* of the Roman fortress built by 
Driissus. Near it is Marienberg, the celebrated hydropathic re* 
'sort. Pop. (iSyx) 2610. 

or Xbeae of the Alps {Capra /Sex), a species 
d£ goats inhabiting the lofty mountain ranges of the Alps and 
other European mountains, at a higher range than the Chamois 
(q. V.). It is^Auned ' Steinbock* in German Switzerland. The 
ll^ is of the size of an ordinaiy goat. Tlie winter coat consists 
of long rough Itair, covering a finer under-wool, which forms the 
summer coat. The head is small, but the horns are very large, 
cntved upwards and backwards, and possess prominent cross-bars 
on their front surfacea The horns of the fenude are very small 
as compared with those of the male, which may attain a length 
of 2 feet The colour is light, brown above and white beneath, 
a black Irand existing on the back, and a brown line crossing 
the flanks. The tail is short. A small, rough, black beard is 
developed. The food consists of herbage, shrubs, and lichens. 
These animals are very active, and exercise a keen sense of smell, 
and of sight also. I'hey execute considerable leaps, and may 
even escape uninjured, when pursued, by leaping from heights 
that would ensure the destruction of leas agile animals. If hard 
pressed, the ibex may charge the hunter. These animals are 
readily domesticated, and will breed with the common goat. 
The hybrid progeny will breed with either the ibex or the goat. 

BoVa, K athaiina von, the wife of Luther, was bora at 
Loben, in Saxony, 29th January 1499. While very young she 
was placed in the convent of Nimptschen. On reading some of 
the writings of Luther, she determined to abandon a monastic 
life, and, along with eight of her companions, she applied to 
Luther for help. I.eonhard Koppe, n citizen of Torgau, at the 
instance of Luther, succeeded in effecting their escape on the 
night of 4tli April 1523. Katharina found an asylum in the 
house of the burgomaster Reichenbach, at Wittenberg, and was 
married to Luther, 13th June 1525. This marriage proved emi- 
nently happy ; and Luther in his will left jll his property to her, 
whom he playfully termed CaiAa mea (‘my Kati^'). She died 
at Torgau, 20th December 1552. See Walch’s Geschiehte der 
JCath. von B, (2 vols. Halle, 1752-54), and Bestows Gmhichte 
Kath, von B's (Halle, 1843). 

Bora'oic Acid is a white crystalline substance, which in the 
anhydrous conditionis simplyan oxideof tlie element,^^^», having 
the formula B9O3 ; but in the hydrated states is a compound of 
oxide of boron and water, B903,3H90, or B(OH)3. It was dis- 
covered in 1702 by Homberg {Homber^s sedative sait), but it is 
supposed that the chrysoseoUa of Pliny was the same substance. 
It occurs in the uncombiiied state in the crater of Vulcano, one 
of the Liparic islands, but is obtained in largest quantity from 
the soffioni or jets of vapour which issue from the ground in 
many parts of Tuscany. The soffimi, or JumeroUeSt containing, 
in addition to hot aqueous vapour, sulphuretted hydrogen and a 
small quantity of B. A., are directed into lagoons or ponds of 
water ; the water takes up the B, A., and becomes heated to the 
boiling-point The li^ons are arranged in such a manner that 
the Water from the highest can reach the lowest after passing ’ 
through the intermediate ones. The water is allowed to remain 
in eadi lagpon for from twenty to thirty hours, and finally con- 
tains from i to 2 per cent of B. A. It is then led into a series 
of shallow evaporating cisterns, made of lead, and heated by the 
^merdUt themselves, when it becomes sufficiently concentrated 
lot the B. A. to crystallise out on cooling. Tuscan3r yields about 
2,500^,000 lbs. annually. B. A. combines with various bases to 
form a class of salts called Borates, the most important of which 
is the Bidtorate of Soda, or borax, Na9B407. nA few of them 
Acoor native as minerals, but axe unimportant. B. A is em- 
ployed as a flux in the preparation of certain kinds of glass, 
and as an antiseptic dressing for wounds. It is cliiedy employedt. 
Ml the manu&cture of borax. 
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are fewjmecies, and these chiefly from N,EL Europe and Western 
Asia. There is only one Britx^ species, the commoii B. (A 
nalis), which is doubtfully Migeiious, and is probably originally 
an escape from gardens in which it was intzodueed mg ago from 
the £. Mediterranean region. The young leaves and shoots are 
pickled, and sometimes served as a table vegetable;, bfst beyond 
the range of the domestic pharmacopeia, B., at one time hmd in 
gmt renown as a remedy in pectoral aflections and aa an ex* 
niUrant, is esteemed of little vuue as a medicinal plant 

Botagizia'oeSB, or Boraginea^ a natural order of dicotyle- 
donous plants, to which Eehmm, Mesiensia, Lungwort, /founds^ 
tongue, iBora^, Alkanet, Forget-me-not, &c., belong. It is a 
numerous order, comprising nearly 58 genexa and 700 species, 
chiefly natives of the nortliem hemisphere, and having but few 
representatives in the tropics or in the southern hemisimere. It 
diners from all the allied orders except the Labiaim (q. V*) by 
the foq^-seeded nut, and from these by tlieir alteraate leaves 
and more regular flowers. The plants of the order are diiefly 
remarkable for their mucilaginous properties. Nearly all are 
harmless, and are of little value as medicinal agents. Alkanet 
{Anchusa tincioria) roots yield a dark blood-red dye. The young 
shoots of Comfrey {Symphpium officinale) are eaten as a vege- 
table, and are a good substitute for spinach. The root contains 
much starch, and when scnqied and laid on calico it forms a 
good bandage for wounds. Several plants of the order — ag., 
Sweet Heliotrope — are cultivated in our gardens. 

Bo'ra Bamlba, a small half-independent Indian state, on the 
S.W. frontier of Bengal, ps^ing an annual tribute of ^16 to 
the British Government. The country is rugged, with an area 
of about 620 sq. miles ; the pop. is estimated at 28,00a 

BomM'us. See Palmyra Palm. 

Bo'raz is a colourless crystalline compound of boracic acid 
and soda. It occurs native in China, Perm, Ceylon, Peru, and 
on the shores of certain lakes in Thibet. Crude B, from the 
latter locality is called Tincal, B. is now principally prepared 
from the boracic acid of Tuscany, by neutralising a aolution of 
that substance with one of carbonate of soda, and evaporating 
to crystallisation. If it be allowed to crystallise from Hi aqueous 
solution at a temperature of 25-30* C. it separates in prismatic 
forms (ordinary B.), and contains ID molecules of water Of 
crystallisation, its formula being Na9B407, X0H9O. If the 
crystallisation takes place at 56-79* C., thO B. is octohbdml in 
shape, and contains only half as much water of crystaUisation, 
its formula being then Na9Bi07,5H90. B. is valuable to the 
chemist as a blow-pipe r^ent. When strongly healed, It parts 
with its water of crystaUisation, and fuses to a ciear glass, which 
has the properly, at a high temperature, of dissolving many 
metallic oxides, and forming coloured and characteristic com- 
pounds (A beads). It is also used as a flux in soldering metals, 
as it protects their surfaces from oxidation, and at the same time 
dissolves any oxide that may be present* In the arts B. is em- 
ployed in the manufacture of certain kinds of glass, enamel, 
and porcelain. It is used in medicine both as an internal and 
external remedy. ^ , 

Bor'da, Jean Oharlea, an eminent French mxthematieSan I 
and astronomer, celebrated for many ingenious inventions and { 
improvements, was born at Dux, May 4, 1733, and died at Paris, > 
Feoruary 20, 1799. His scientific reputation rests chiefly upon 
his corrections of the seconds pendulum, and his improvement of 
the reflecting circle. 

Bordeaux', a beautiful city, the capital of tlm departmait 
of Gironde, France, on the left bank ox the Garonne, 60 miles 
from its mouth in the Atlantic, and 310 milei S.W. of Paris hy 
rsilway. It consists partly of an old town, 9hiefiy composed of 
dilapioated wooden houses of the t5th c,, and of more modern 
portions laid out in regular street!, <^en squares, and beautiful 
lM>ulevards. The principal buildings ore the Ckthedral of St 
Andrd, commenced in the ixth c,\i the Town-hall, p&rtty de- 
stroyed by fire in 1875 ; the fine old churches of St Croix, 
St Seurin. and St Michd ; the beautiful quadrangular dock- 
toif^er of Pey-Berland» a palaoe buffi by Napoleon in 1810 ; the 
Exchange ; and the theatre (1777), one of the best in France, 
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ThiM iw faic^ iui AcadAnie C/niversitairef ivith fifteen professors^ 
which took the place in 1839 of the old university, founded 
by l*ope Ettgenius IV. in 1441 ; also on academy of arts and 
sciences, estAUshed in 1712 ; many educational institutions and 
learned societies ; one of the richest museums of precious stones 
in Ftanee ; and a public library of 140,000 volumes. B. iscou* 
nected with the suourb of La Bastide, on the right bank of the 
Garonne, one of the finest stone brid|;e8 in Europe, erected 
by Deschampsthe elder (iSil-ax). It is 532 yards long, and 
spans the river in 1 7 arches. B. is accessible by the Garonne at 
all times to ships of 600 tons, and at high tide to vessels of over 
1000 tons ; while by the Canals d’Orl^os and Du Midi it has 
communication with the S. of France and the Mediterranean. 
It has regular packet service with Holland, England, the W. 
Indi^ Brazil, and Australia. Its chief exports are the famous 
B. wines (see Claret), brandy, vinegar, horns, glass bottles, 
lu rpentine, and dried fruits. There are sSso manufactures of sugar, 
liqueurs, printed calicoes, woollens, carpets, paper, nitric acid, 
and earthenware. Pop. (1872) 182,727. 

Under the name BurdtgeUa^ of which B. is but the modem 
form, it was the emporium and port of the Bituriges and 

became a great commercial city under the empire. After the 
division of Aquitania into provinces, it obtained the title of 
metropolis of Aquitania Secunda. Ausonius the poet, who was 
bom here, mves numerous descriptions of the city in his verse. 
The first Christian church was planted at B. in 272 A.r). The 
city passed successively into the hands of the Vandals, the Visi- 
goths, and the Franks. Sacked by the Spanish Arabs in 732, 
It was reconquered by Charles Martel in 735. Charlemagne ap- 
pointed a Comes (Count) of B. in 778. The city was repeatedly 
plundered by the Normans in the 9th c., and only bc^n to re- 
cover in the lOth c. For nearly two centuries it continued to be 
ruled by the Dukes of Guienne, till the marriage of Eleanor of 
Guienne with Henry 11 . of England in 1154* It remained in 
English possession for three centuries, but was ultimately taken 
by Charles Vll. of France, October 17, 1453. resisting the 
salt-tux in 1547, B. inenrred the bloody vengeance of the 
Constable Montmorenci, and it was also the scene of a terrible 
massacre of the Huguenots in 1572. In the time of the Revolu- 
tion, B. was conspicuous as the headquarters of the Girondists ; 
and subsequently it was the first town (1814) to favour the roturn 
of the Bourbons. During the German war the Provisional Go- 
vernment was forced to retire from Tours to B., where a National 
Assembly, summoned by the Provisional Government in Paris, 
met, I3tn February 1871, for the purpose of negotiating a peace, 
and continued to meet till March 20, when it was transferred to 
Versailles. See O'Reilly’s Hntoirc Compute de B, (2 vols. Bord. 
1853-60), 

Bordelais, a district in the old province of Guienne, France, 
now included in the departments of Gironde and I^ndes. The 
name is still applied to the inliabitants of Bordeaux, formerly 
ca[\ital of B. 

Bor'der, a tract of territory lying on both sides of the frontier 
line between England and Scotland. This tract was variable at 
different epochs, as the fortunes of the war that raged between 
the two countries from the nth to the 17th c. added to or 
diminished the frontier territories kA either countiy ; but it may 
be said to have always included those wild and lonely tracts, 
sometimes grassy, but often rugged, and impassable to all horse- 
men save those born and bred among their mosses, streams, and 
ravines, which still form so charactenstic a feature of the region. 
In 1138 David 1 . (q. v.) of Scotland inarched southward to assert 
his right to the province of Northumberland, of which his son was 
heir by inheritance, but was defeated and slain at the Battle of 
the Standard (q. v. ). In 1 1 57, Malcolm IV. (q. v. ) agreed to give 
up any claims ne might have to Northumberland and Cumbria, 
though on the same occasion he was reinvested in the honour and 
Eai Idem of Hunti ngdom Malcolm's successor, William the Lion 
<q. V.), demanded restitution of Northumberland, and beipgcap- 
riired in open war on English mund, was carried to Faltuse in 
Noi^ndy, and only released ftom captivity by signing the treaty 
of Falaise in December 1 174, in wl^h the wttish Idi^ agreed to 
in the fhturc for the kingdom of Scoilandjp the King 
wEogtod. This acknowledgment of feudal superionty was for- 
: aba^on^ by Richard Cceur de Lion. On the accession 
Ot Alexander' |L to the. Scottish crown, an attempt was made to 
reaimmc fhe northem pioviuces of Eiiglknd to Scotland, and 
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after invasion of each ptheria tenl^iies by bedh kingm the 
discussion of the claims on the Norihidnberaiad districts was 
proceeded with t&l 1237, when Henry 111 agreed to give the 
Scots certain manors m Cumberland imd Northomberland, not 
in sovereignty, but in feudal prope^,— an offer v^ich was 
accepted. From this time the mnfts of the Scots to exttod 
their frontiers ceased, and the boundary of the two kingdoms 
began to be distinctly and permanently recognised. Thus, 
though the actual frontier of the kingdoms vazM at dif- 
ferent periods, the district which we now know as the B* has 
been the D. throughout all historical time. It has been said 
of Scotland that no country in the world is marked with so 
many battlefields, and it may be added that no district of 
Scotland is marked with so many sites of battle and foray as 
the B. The contests of the neighbouring kings led of neces- 
sity to frequent battle and constant feud between neighbour- 
ing B. families ; and the histoiy of the district, when it is not 
strictly a part of the history of Scotland, is mainly a record 
of delibcralc battle, or sudden attack and reprisal. Yet the 
story is chequered with tlie tenderest passages. Between son 
and son of two hostile families the traditional hatred of their 
race was maintained ; between son and daughter a different feel- 
ing was sometimes engendered, and the ' sad wooing * of young 
people belonging to the ‘ Capulets and Montagues * of the Scot- 
tish B. has formed the theme of many pathetic Ballads (q. v. ). 
Ridpath (A'. History of England and Scotland) gives a very 
curious account of a number of articles drawn up by a joint-com- 
mission from the two kingdoms, in 1248, respecting the ' B. laws 
and customs,’ the first of which articles was to the effect, ‘that 
any subject of Scotland (or England) accused of committing 
robbery, theft, homicide, or any other crime that ought to be 
tried by single combat, shall not be obliged to answer in any 
other place but in the marches of the two kingdoms,’ or in the 
B. In 1603 James I. of England, in pursuance of his purpose 
of extinguishing the hostilities between the B. families, forbade 
the use of the name of The B.; and commanded that thenceforth 
the name of the * Middle Shires * should be applied to the coun- 
ties on the frontier. See Scott’s Antiquities and Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish /?., Chalmers’s Caledonia^ and J. Hill Burton a 
History of Scotland In recent times the districts of the 

B. are being in gr^at part laid out in sheep farm.*:, and under 
cultivati" ^tne whole region is losing to a great extent the 
savage aild' gloomy appearance it wore before its slopes had ever 
been made ‘blythc by plough and harrow.* The moor and 
moss country of the lower slopes of the Cheviots in Roxburgh- 
shire — formerly the impenetrable haunt of mosstroopers — is 
rapidly being converted into arable land. Sec Howitrs Visits 
to Remarkable Places* 

Bor'dex Warr'ant is a warrant issued by the Judge Ordinary 
on the border between England and Scotland on the petition of 
a creditor, to arrest the person or effects of a debtor on the 
English side, and to detain him until he find security for his 
appearance in any action which may be brought for the debt 
within six months, and for his abiding the result of it. 

Bor^diire, one of the subordinaries in heraldry, and a mark 
of Cadency (q. v.), is the bolder of a shield. It is borne plain or 
charged, and in it reference may be made to the profession of 
the bearer. Thus a judge's shield might appropriately show a B. 
ermine, and a soldier’s a B. embattled. 

Bore, a phenomenon observable in the estuaries of certain 
rivers, due to the tidal wave from the sea being impeded by the 
gradually narrowing channel, thus giving rise to a kind of watery 
ridge stretching across the stream, and travelling upwards with 
great velocity, llie most celebrated bores are those of the 
Ganges, Brahmaputra, and Indus, though the phenomenon is 
also seen well in the case of some of our own rivers. 

Bore, the internal cavity of a cannon, rifle, gun, pistol, 
other kind of firearm. In some kinds of cannon, and in shot- 
guns, the B. is cylindrical, while in others and in modem small 
arms it is furrowed by spiral grooves, or in other words rifled. 
Technically the B. is the diameter of the cavity, and in the case' 
of rifled arms the mean diameter is taken as the B. The B. ojf 
shot-guns and small arms was formerly regulated by the ntunber 
of s]%erical bullets fitting the cavity that were in a pound 
weight ; for example, the Enfield Snider rifle would have been 
called 24- B., bcc.ause twenty -four spherical leaden huUets fitting 
the barrel would weigh one pound. 
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..Bo'rQBi» in Greek mythology^ the god of the north winter 
wind, ipii AfitneuB and Eos, and fallier of Zetes, Calais, and 
Cle^tm (hence called Boreades), by OreiChyia, daiij^hter of 
Erechthens, king of Attica. Rememl^ng thu coimection, B. 
(according to the Greek belief) answered the prayer of the Athe> 
niana by scattering the fleet of Xerxes near Cape Sepias. In 
token of gratitude, an altar was erected to him at Athens, and a 
yearly festival {BomMtwti celebrated in his bononr. 

Bore'cole. SeeXALS. 

Borelll, Oiovaani Aifonno, a celebrated Italian matbe^ 
matician, was bom at Naples, January eS, i6op, and died at 
Rome, December 31, 1679. He wrote thirteen treatises, of 
which the most famous is De Mctu Anintalium (2 vols. Rome, 
t68o-8x ; Leyden, 1710), being the appKcation of the laws of 
mechanics to the motion of animals. B. foreshadowed Newton's 
law of gravitation in his investigations of Jupiter’s satellites. 

Bo'rar, a name applied to the Myxine or Bag-fish (q. v.). 

Bo'rer, the name given to certain beetles of the genus Ano^- 
Huf/tf to which genus the familiar * Death-watch’ (a. v.) belongs. 
The latter insect, indeed, in its caterpillar or larval state, bores 
into wood, and thus destroys furniture of all kinds. They be- 
long to the tribe Pentamtra, the members of which possess five 
joints in their tarsi. The jaws in these larval insects are of 
strong make, and constitute the boring organs ; and the larvse 
reside in the burrows thus formed during their pupa stale, 
emerging therefrom as the perfect beetle or imago. One species, 
Lymexyhn nava/e, burrows into and ^destroys oak timber, and 
ilius does great damage in dockyards. It is chiefly found in N. 
Europe. 

The name *K* is also applied to ccxXbSxl Lamellihranchiate 
shell-fish or Moltusca^ which bore into rocks by means of their 
shells. * Of these latter forms, the Pholas (q. v. ) or Piddock, the 
Teredo (q. v.) or Ship worm, &c., are fatnillur examples. 

Boyghe'se, a distinguished Roman family, originally of 
Sienna, where it occupied the most important positions from the 
middle of the 15th c. The foundations of its greatness at Rome 
were laid by Gamillo B., elected poj>e in 1605, with the title 
of Paul V., W'lio loaded his relatives with wealth and honours. 
From his nephew, Marco Antonio B., who died in 1658, is 
descended the present B. family. It greatly enriched itself by 
fortunate marriages, especially with the Aldobrandini, Spiuola, 
and Colonna families. OamiUo Filippo Ludovico B., 
Prince of Sulmona and Rossano, was born at Rome, iplh July 
1775. In 1803 he married Pauline, sisOir of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, was created Duke of Guastalla, and became for a time 
governor-general of the I'ransalpiuc provinces. He separated 
from Pauline after the fall of her brother ; and died at Florence, 
loth April 1832. The magnificent Villa B., near the Porta del 
Popolo^ at Rome, was built by Scipione Caffarelli B., in the 
17th c., and had formei^ a splendid art collection, now mainly 
to be found in Paris. Ibe B, Palace is also one of the finest in 
Rome. 

Borghe'ai, Bartolommeo, Oount, an Italian antiquarian 
and numismatist, was born at SSavignano, near Rimini, iith 
July 1781. From an early age he devoted himself to archaeo- 
logical studies, and arranged the collections of coins and medals 
in Milan and the Vatican. In 1821, B. withdrew to the little 
republic of San Marino, where he died, x6th April 186a The 
French Government undertook the publication of lus complete 
works, of which 7 vols. appeared 1862-71. His principal work 
is Nwm PrammenH dei Fasti Consolari Capitolini Iliustrati 
(2 vols. Mil. 1818-20). B. was a corresponding member of the 
Institute of France, and an Associate of the Academy of Berlin. 

Bor’gia, the name of a Spanish family, the first important 
personage in which is Alfonso B., Pope Calixtus 111 . (1455- 
SS), who endeavoured to unite Europe against Mohammed 11 . 
His nephew by a sister, who married Godfrey Lensuolo of Valen- 
cia, was Boderig^ B., born in 1431, who, at first an advocate 
and soldier, was appointed by his uncle Ardibishop of Valencia 
imd Cardinal S. Nicolo ; was sent by Sixtos IV. to Spain to 
settle the Castile succession, and, on the death of Innocent 
Vlll. in 1492, was elected through shameless bribery Pope 
Alexander VI. (q. v.). By one of his mistresses, named Rosa 
Vonozza, Roderigo had several children, of whom Cesare and 
Lucrezta B. are best known. 


Cesarb B., whom in his Prmcipe and the Desera&ione del 
Modo tenuto ded Dxca Vatmtina the contemporary MachiaveUi 
(for three months an ambassador ftem FlcMrence to B.) quotes as 
a model of political sagacity, was impoUited by his fiitber Arch- 
bishop of Valencia. On tne marxu^ of lus brother Giovanni 
(Duke of Gandia) to Sancia of Aragon, he obtained n giant of 
money from Alfoliso of Naples ; and soon became Ciudinal 
Valenza. He was given as a hostile to Cbarlea VHL on his 
inarch to Naples. Cesare now wished to pursue a scheme of 
his father’s for obtaining the lands of the Roman nobility, 
which was to be carried out by destroying the ColoUna, 
Savelli, and Orsini families. To this end money was requhed. 
Cesare therefore murdered the Duke of Gandia, and obtained 
the duchy of Benevento. In 1498 he carried to the court 
of France the papal divorce which pennitted the marriage 
of Louis XII. with Anne of Bretagne, widow of Charles 
Vin. For this be was made Due de Valentinois. Next 
year he married Carlotla, daughter of Jean d'Albret, King 
of Navarre. With the help of French troops, furnished 
under the treaty between France, Venice, and the Pope of 
15th April 1499, Cesare in the beginning of 1500 reduced 
Imolatnd Forli'in the Romagna, and was made Gonfaloniere 
of the Church. Pesaro, Rimini, and Faenza were soon after- 
wards occupied, and the Florentines were compelled to 
appoint him their Condottiero, with a large annual tribute. 
After assisting Louis XII. in the joint-occupation of Naples, 
Cesare, whom his father had made Duke of Romagna, success- 
fully attacked Piombino and Urbino, and would have occupied 
Florence, if the French king had not intervened. The blame of 
this expedition he skilfully threw on Orsino, Gravina, and 
others who were bis allies, and whom he shortly afterwards, 
during their joint-attack on SinigagUa, treacherously murdered. 
'I'lie death of Alexander VI. in 1503 stopped the success of 
Cesare. The Roman nobles combined against him ; his newly- 
acquired dominions (except some districts in the Romagna, 
where he had instituted ^a system of justice) revolted, and the 
election of Julius II. decided his departure from Rome. After 
an attempt to raise forces at Naples, B. was imprisoned by 
Ferdinand of Spain in the castle of Medina del Campo. Escap- 
ing at the end of two years, he entered the army of Navarre, and 
was killed at Vienne in 1507. B.’s skill in diplomacy and war 
was greatly enhanced by his systematic and heartless treachery, 
a quality, however, which was very common among the leading 
Italians of the time. Fuller has called him ’the practice 
atheist.’ (The Italian Life of B. is by Tomasi; there is one in 
English by Gordon. See also Roscoe’s Zeo Jf., vol. i.) 

Luckezza B., bom in 1478, was married in X493 to Giovanni 
Sforza, lx)rd of Pesaro, |^and-nepbew of Ludovico Sforza of 
Milan. Divorced from him, in 1498 she married the Duede Bis- 
ceglie, a natural son of Alfonso II., receiving as dowry from her 
fatlier Spoleto and Sermoneta. The Duke was murdered in 1 500. 
After assisting her father in public business for a time, Lucrezia 
was married in 1501 to Alfonso of Este, son of Ercole, Duke of 
Ferrara, whose first wife, Anne Sforza, had died. Lucrezia’s 
son by this marriage succeeded his father in Ferrara as Ercole 
II. At the court of Ferrara, where Ariosto, the Strozzi, Cieco, 
Bembo, Frissino, and Aldo Manuzio then lived, and where 
Boiardo had just died, Lucr^ia’s behaviour seems to have been 
worthy of her patriotic and virtuous husband. She organised 
charity, and promoted religion, and frequently in the absence 
of the Duke administered public affairs. In the wars of the 
Cambrai League and of Pope Julius II. against Ferrara she 
often distingiushed herself by her courage and her sympathy 
with the people. She died 22d June 1519. The legend of 
laicrezia’s vices has been skilfully wrought up by a Neapolitan 
poeti and a Neapolitan historian (Sarmazaro and Gulcriardini), 
and has become the subject of Victor Hugo’s ma^ifioent tra- 
gedy, The historical evidence does not support the charge of 
double incest brought against her, and makes it certain that her 
later life was free from blame. ('Hie most recent Italian Life is 
by Zuchetti, published at Mantua in f 86a See also Gilbert’s 
Life of Lucreeia B,, and that of Gregoroviat in German (1870). 
The most trustworthy account of tlte B. family is contained in the 
despatches of Antuuio Giustiniani, Venetian ambassador in Rome 
from 1502 to 1505, edited by Pnrfessor VUlari (Flor. x875)» 

Bor’TO (Ger. Eng. poraugk and htrgKs.^ the name of 
many vulages and towns in Italy^ tne most important of which 
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B. San BoimliiOy a walkd town, pwvinc^ of 
OB tha railway between Parma and Piacenaa. It is a bishops 
eee (1501), and has a cathedral, with some remains of mediseval 
•oulpture, several convents, a college, a gymnasiam, and manu« 
iactntes of silk, linen, and woollen fabrics. Wine and oil ans 
produced in the neighbourhood. Fop. about jSooa It is named 
after a military saint, said to have been martyred here In 504 a.d. 
—a. B. Taro, a walled town in the province of Parma, N. Italy, 
situated on the Taro, a tributau of the Po, 3< miles S.W. from 
Parma. Pop. 6938.-3. B. maaoro, a wiukd town, province 
of Novara, with a cathedral, two convents, and some manufac- 
tures. Pop. 6000. There is also B. in Finland, at the mouth of 
a river of the same name, with a considerable trade. Pop. 31 82. 


Bc/ri&g. The tools used for this operation, and the mode of 
conducting it, vary altogether according to the nature of the ma- 
terial to be pierced. The principal tools used in the B. of timber 
or woodworu— the auger and riie brace-and-bit for large holes, 
the gimlet and bradawl for smaller ones— are too well known to 
need description. 

K in metals is earried on either by drills or by the 

piece to be bored being fixed upon or besidb a drilling or B. 
machine, by which the tool is caused to revolve. Drills m some 
kind are the tools commonly used when a hole has to be pierced, 
db iniiio^ through a solid. They are made of steel, and <in the 
form most commonly used) have one end to fit a socket in the 
machine, and the other flattened and pointed like a flat V» tbe two 
sides of which are bevelled slightly so as to form cutting edges. 
The greatest width of the V is the diameter of the hole to be bored. 
Steam cylinders and many other parts of machinery are cast or 
forged hollow, and in tltese cases the B. is only the removal of 
the skin of the metal so as to form an accurately cylindrical sur- 
face. Here one Or more steel B. tools are fixed either directly 


upon a cylindrical spindle called a B.*bar, or upon a disc attached 
to it, the whole receiving a continuous rotation from the machine. 
In both the systems of B. mentioned, the mechanism is so ar- 
ranged that the tool receives a forward motion simultaneously 
Yfim the rotatoty one, and it is thus caused to come into contact 
continually with fresh portions of material. 

B. in earth or rock for geologic or engineering purposes is 
carried on principally with three dasses of tools — augers, worms, 
and jumpers. Augers are used for B. through ordinary soils, day, 

gravel, chalk, and the softer 
rocks. They are in form hol- 
low cylinders of wrought iron, 
B steeled, generally about 3I 

B inches diameter and 18 inches 

H long, having a sharp-edged 

slit down one side. The 
width given to the slit and 
the form of the lower end of 
I ||H the auger varies with the na- 

I |H ture and hardness of the 

I IH material to be pierced. On 

I H lifting the auger out of the 

JH M brings with it the 

m fragments of earth or stone 

which it has cut out, and 
these show to a certain extent 
what strata are being passed 
through. The worm is used 
for rocks too hard to be en- 
JT tered by the auger ;; it is in 

form like a large spiral gim- 
|H|L let. As it cannot bring up 

materials with it to thp sur- 
|v face, an auger is uM sdter it 

to enlarge and , clear out the 
bole it has made. The pro- 
cess of B. with both kinds 
of tools iS' carried on by fix- 
ing a long crosshead to them 
above thelevd of the ground, 
Wamp for Bertag Rocks, and cau»ng it to be, turned 

(SsUg, Undoa). 

V' , . .... deepens, a lengthening bar 10 

thetoid, then another similar bar is 
BlRkCiifd to (ba first, and so cm mtUl the desiied depth is 

: 4. 


reached, Tlm^ivyforis used fmrroeh toobaxd to 
It is simply a steel chisdL wbich^ being coatiiiiiiiify raised and 
allowed to foil ^in, breaks the rodt gndemeath it Into fiag- 
menta The chips thus made are cleared oaf afterwards with sal 
auger, or in some cases jumpers axe t»ed of fuch a form that 
they can themselves clear out the hole. The Vaiietlea of B. tools 
are almost innumerable, but most of them come in One or oth^ 
of the three classes described. Special tools, with valves open- 
ing upwards at their lower ends, are used for soft or wet strata, 
in which also it is often necessary to line the bore with tubing. 
For very hard rock, diamond-pointed tools aie AOw being usA 
with great success, and in many cases they are worked by com- 
pressed air where band-working would he impossible. Tools are 
also made which will bring np solid cylinders of the material 
bored through, instead of breaung it into fragments. See also 
Minino and Tunnelling. 

Bodase, Ztev. WiUiaxn, an English antlquaiy, was bom 
at Pendeen, Cornwall, February 2^ 1696, educated at Exeter 
College, Oxford, and appointed vicar of St Just, 1732. He 
died at Lttdgvan, 3XBt August 1772. B. is the author of Aw/i- 
guiiies of Cornwall (1754), and Natural History of Cornwall 
(1758). B. was one of Pope’s correspondents, and is the author 
of several religious pieces, now forgotten.— Another Comishman 
of this name, Henry B. (died 1835), was the founder of the 
'Plymouth Brethren '^(q. v.). 

Bonleen6^ See Camphor, Oil of. 

Bor’neo, next to New Guinea the largest island in the world, 
and by far the largest in the Indian Archipelago, lies about 250 
miles W, of the Malay peninsula, In lat. 7* N.-4* 20' S. and long. 
106*40-116*46' £. It is irregular in shape, some 800 miles 
long and 700 broad, and is bounded N. and W. by the Gulf of 
Siam and Chinese Sea, S. by the Sea of Java, and £. by the 
Sea of Celebes. Area, 279,400 sq. miles ; pop. estimated at 
3,000,00a It is traversed from S.W. to N.£. by two almost 
parallel mountain ranges, the space between which is flat, well 
watered, and fertile. There are many large rivers, chiefly in 
the N. and W., but they have usually bars at their entrance ; 
and as the coasts do not present large indentations, there 
are few good harbours. I'he climate is temperate in the 
N., whe*^ the country is hilly, but in the lower parts is 
humid ' wJoL unhealthy, the rainy season lasting from No- 
vember to May. There are said to be many large lakes 
in the interior, but the island is unexplored in many parts. 
The botanical praTucts are singularly various, including 
iron-wood, ebony, sandal-wood, gutta-percha, teak, ratans, 
benzoin, dragon’s-blood, sago, and various vegetable oils, gums, 
and dye-woods. The exports also include spices, pepper, rice, 
yams, cotton, sugar-cane, indigo, fruits, cocoa-nuts, coffee, and 
tobacco, as well as gold, coal, diamonds, pearls, camphor (the 
finest in Asia), petroleum, iron, tin, and sulphur. The principal 
wild animals are the tiger, bear, ourang-outang, tapir, boar, 
and in the N. the elephant and rhinoceros. Among the birds 
are eagles, vultures, peacocks, Argus-pheasants, flamingoes, 
i parrots, and many other species remarkable for their briSiant 
I plumage, llie population is mainly composed of— (l) Malays, 
formed into many independent states in the N., chief of which is 
BranaX or B. (pop. 225,000) ; (2) Dyaks, the aborigines (a negro 
race), chiefly engaged in agriculture ; and (3) Chinese settlers, of 
whom there arc some 75,000. The principal towns are Banjer- 
massin, Brunal, Sarawak, and Sambas. B. was discovered by 
the Portuguese as early as 1523, but the Dutch first peimanently 
effected a settlement in 1643. In 1702, and again in 1774, the 
English were unsuccessful in attempting to establish a factory 
here. The Dutch now nominally possess the greater part of the 
island, their two residences being Pontianak in the S. and Ban- 
jermassin in the £.; while the Sultan of B. Proper rules a com- 
paratively small territory in the N.W., including Sarawak (28,000 
sq. miles), of which Sir James Brooke (q. v.) was for several 
years rajah. Labuon (q. v.), a smpll island about three mUes off 
the N«W. coast, was acquired by Britain in 1840. See Broedee, 
Narratiue of Events in S, and Cdehes down to the OemfaHoH 
of Lahuan (x vols. Lond. 1848) ; Veth, B's Wester^fde^s^ 
(2 vols. 2 ^U*Bomme), 1844-56) ; Spenser, Life in the Forests aj 
[ the Far East (2 vols. Dona. 1862) ; A Fern Months in B. (Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, Lond. 1874} 1 and 
WaUace, The Afo/qy Fenmssda (5th ed. Lond. 1875). 
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' , ^ « pleasant irillage in the vicinity of Frankfort-on- 

the^hCa^ of wnichii indeed, it is almost a suburb. It u a iavourite 
8umBR«r resort, of the Frankforters. Fm (1872) 16397. On the 
fimth the taeinbera of parliament Prince Lidhnow^y and 
Von Anerswald ivere murdered, i8th September 1848. 

Bmiliolni, the most easterly of the Danish islands in the 
entrance to the BaltiCi 95 miles E. of Zealand, and nearly mid- 
way between the coasts of Sweden and Germany. It is tra- 
veled from N. to S* by a range of high hilis, whicli yields the 
day used for the porcelain manufactures of Copenhagen. Rbnne 
(q. V.) is the chief town. Area, 231 sq. miles ; pop. 29,300, 
chieily engaged in husbandry and fishing. 

Bor'nil^ a native state of the Sudan, Central Africa, to the 
W. of I.Ake Tchad, with an area of 52,800 sq. miles, and, it is 
estimated, 2,000,000 inhabitants. It was founded as a kingdom 
by Ali-Dunamani as early as 1472, and under Edriss Alamoa 
<1571-1603) reached its neatest power. The form of govern- 
ment is now despotic, and was vested in the Sultan Omar on the 
visit of Barth in 1835. The population is chiefly composed of the 
aboriginal Kanori, ior the most part engaged in huBoandiy, and 
their conquerors the Shuas, a semi-nomadic Arab race. B. pro- 
duces heavy crops of maize, rice, cotton, and indigo, and pos- 
sesses abundance of oxen, sheep, and horses, while it abounds in 
wild animals. There are native manufactures of armour and 
cotton cloth. During the rainy season, October to April, fever 
prevails. The present capital is Kuka, on the W. shore of Lake 
Tchad. Dr Nachtigal visited B. in 1872. 

Boro-Budor, a magnificent temple in the interior of Java, 
residency of Kadu, dedicated, as the name implies, to * the Great 
Buddha* It is the finest specimen of Buddhist architecture in 
existence, and is loaded with ornamentation, there still remaining 
not fewer than 400 life-sized figures of Buddha, ranged in niches, 
besides innumerable smaller statues of the god, b^-reliefs, and 
rich carvings. I1ie temple is in the form of a quadrangular pyra- 
mid, 124 feel high by 561 feet broad at base, and rises in a succes- 
sion of eight immense terraces, led up to by flights of steps ; the 
highest terrace being surmounted by a pagoda or dome, covering 
a chamber supposed to have been the depositary of sacred relics. 
B.-B, is supposed to belong to the loth c. See Crawfprd, On 
the Ruins of B, in fava^ in the Transactions of the JM, Soc, 
of Bombay (2 vols. Ixind. 1823) ; Mieling, PrachHiitgare van 
Javasche Ondheden (Haag, 1852); and Ferguson, iJandkook of 
Architecture, 

• 

Borodi'no, a village in the government of Moscow, Russia, 
on the Kolocza, 55 miles W. of Moscow by railway, memor- 
able for the bloody battle fought there, 7th September 1812, 
between the French under Napoleon 1 . and the Russians under 
Kutosow. The Russians, though forced to retreat, regarded this 
battle as a victory, and in 1839 a memorial column was erected 
on the site of the conflict. 

Bo*ron is one of the non-mctallic elements, and is contained 
in borax, boracic acid, and a few comparatively rare and unim- 
portant minerals. It was discovered in x8oS by Gay-Lussac and 
Menard. Like carbon and silicon, it exists in two distinct con- 
ditions— the amorphous and crystalline ; hence it is allotropie, 
(See Allotropy.) Amorphous B, is obtained by heating 
boracic acid with sodium, and is a brown opaque powder, 
soluble in solutions of the alkalies, and can be Imnit if heated. 
Cfystaliine obtained by strongly heating amorphous B. with 
aluminum, resembles the diamond in hardness, transparency, 
and brilliancy, and is incombustible, even if heated in the oa^- 
hydtogen blow-pipe, neither is it attacked by solutions of the 
alkalies. Amorphous B. possesses the remarkable property of 
combining directly with nitrogen. The chemical symbol for B. is 
B, and its atomic weight ix. It forms a liquid chloride, BCL$ 
ii gaseous flouride, BF| ; an oxide, BgOs (boracic anhydride), and 
a stdidiide, B,Sf. 

Bosough (in Old Eilg. hurk^ from * beorgan/ to protect ; 
henpe a fortifi^ place). Ra a sulSix, the word appears in three 
bury * in the S. of England, as Canterbury; * borough ’ 

: in the midland and northem imrts, as Peterborou^ and Mid- 
dleboroug^ ; and * butgh ' in dcotkmd, as Roxbuii^ Jedbuigh. 
These Ihims represent dialectic diiffeiences ; the firfet being, on tlxe 
whole, confined to the parts whidi the West Saxons possessed ; 
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the secoixd and diivd are Ahglxsxi f Mercian and Northumbrian). 
As it was a Midland dialecx from which modem English has 
sprung, the form which marks the independent use of the word is 
naturally * B.* B., in England, is defined under the Municipal 
Reform Act to mean a city, B., port, or toum corporate, whether 
represented in Parliament or not By a Parliammtary B. is 
meant a B. sending a member, or more than one, to Parliament 
Under the Reform Act of 1832, 56 boroughs in England and 
Wales were wholly disfranchised; 30 which had formerly re- 
turned two members were restrict^ to one ; while 4a new 
boroughs were created, 22 having two new members, and 20 
having one member. By the Reform Act of x868, every B* 
having less than x 0,000 inhabitants and two representatives was 
deprived of one of them, and seven boroughs were entirely 
franchised. Two English boroughs, and two in Ireland, have 
since been disfranchised for bribery. By the Reform Act ctf 
1832, the B. franchise was given to all occupiers of houses of the 
value of 10 a year. The Act of x868 extended ^e fraxK^ise 
‘ to all occupiers of dwelling-houses who on the 31 st July of each 
year have resided in them for twelve months, ana have been 
rated t^ the poor rates, and have paid their rates up to the pre- 
ceding 5th January ; and to lodgers who, for the same period, 
have occupied lodgings of the annual unfurnished value of;4’t2. 

B. English is, in England, a law or custom under which 
the youngest son inherits real estate in preference to his elder 
brothers. It still prevails in Stafford, and in some other ancient 
boroughs. Should the youngest .son die in his father’s lifetime, 
leaving a daughter, she iiihents her father’s rights. 

B, Bund, — The Municipal Corporation Acts defines the appli- 
cation of this term, and provides for the collection and disburse- 
ment of the funds of boroughs noted in the schedides annexed to 
the Act. Under it corporations may now, with certain restric- 
tions, conduct parliamentary and law business at the expense of 
the B. F. 

B. -Under the Municipal Corporations Act, these 

consist of the mayor daring his tenure of office, and for one year 
afterwards, the recorder ex officio^ and of justices appointed by 
the crown. ' 

B, Laws are a collection of laws relative to Scotch boroughs, 
enacted in the reign of David I., in the 12th c. They are in- 
teresting only to the archsDologist. 

B, Rate is a rate leviable within a B. when the B. Fund 
'<q. v.) is deficient It is of the nature of a County Rate (q, v.). 
It is regulated by the Municipal Corporations Act. For boroughs 
not within this Act, the B. R. is levied and applied under the 
Statute 17th and iSlh Viet., c. 71. The rate cannot be made 
retrospective. 


Borouglibridge’, n market-town in the W. Ruling, York- 
shire, on the right bank of the navigable rlvef Ure, 17 miles 
N.W. of York, and fij S.E. of Ripoii, with some trade in corn 
and hardware. It was the scene of the defeat of the barons 
under the Earl of Lancaster by Edward II. in 1321. Near 
it stand three singular stones (’ Devil’s Arrows’) x6 to 24 feet 
high. B. is the terminus of a branch of the N. Eastern Rail- 
way. Pop. (1871) 2508. 

BorovitchX a town in the gdvemment of Novgorod, Russia, 
140 miles S.E. of St Petersburg, situated on the Msta, and on 
the canal connecting the Volga with that river, and so with Lake 
Ladoga. Pop. 9150. 


Borowck’, a town in the government of Kalouga, Russia, 57 
miles S.W. of Moscow, and 25 N. of the city of Kalouga, to- 
gether with which it gives title to a bishop. Near it is one of 
the wealthiest of Russian convents, founded in 1444. B. has an 
active trade in leather, flax, hemp, and sailcloth, and is duned 
for its onions and garlic. Pop. 8826. 

Boxrome'an IslaadB, a t>eautiful group of islets, m^ed also 
the Enchanted Islands^ situated in I.ago Magg^ore, N. Italy, 
province of Novara, and which have om the residence of the 
Borromeo family since the 13th c. Tbe most remarkable of the 
group are Isola BelUh containing the Bprtomeo Palace ; Isola 
Maartt crowned by an old castle ; Isota RescatoH, inhabited 
by some ^ fishermen and smugglers ; and /sola di San Gio> 
vanni^ laid out in beautiful gardens and terraces. 

Borrome'o, CSurlo, ton of Gilbert, Count of Anma, and Mar- 
gixet de Medicii was bom 2d Qctobet 153S, at the Castle of 
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Kwoit on tjigo Mi^gtors. After studying at the University of 
Pavla (in which city he afterwards founded the Borromean Col- 
lege), he was appointed by his uncle, Giovanni Angelo de Medici 
(Pius IV.), a Cardinal Deacon, Archbishop of Milan, and Leg^e 
of Bologna. While discharging the duties of these posts with 
great eneigy, he found time to form at Rome an academy for 
literature and elocution, the meetings of which were called Ahr- 
ies Vatitantg. During the later sittings of the Council of Trent 
(1562-^4), B. was, with Guise and Morone, among the most active 
of the^cardinals, and afterwards one of the authors of the ' Cate- 
chism of Trent.’ After six years’ residence at Rome, B., in obed- 
ience to the Tridentine Decree requiring residence of bishops, 
went to Milan. The whole diocese, with its 3200 clergy, was in a 
corrupt state, the sacraments of confession and confirmation being 
little used. B., who was now celebrated for his saintly austeri- 
ties, at once held a council for enforcing the new decrees relat- 
ing to faith and discipline. On his uncle’s death^ the saint spoke 
in the conclave in support of Cardinal Alexandrine, who became 
Pius V. (1566). B. now gave away in charity most of his large 
possessions, enforced the tule against pluralities in his diocese, 
and himself set an example of diligent work and fasting to hi$ 
clergy. He also gave the Duomo of Milan its present choir and 
altar, and encouraged associations of lay catecnists, such as the 
Peseaiori, A searching general visitation of the whole diocese 
was made ; and St John the Baptist’s seminary for clerics 
was founded at Milan. In the famine of 1570 and the 
plague of 1576 the saint behaved nobly. In 1578 he founded 
the Oblates of St Ambrose, a fraternity of secular priests for 
iqpccial missions^ work. These reforms brought B. frequently 
into collision with the regular orders (r.g*., the Umiliati, who 
tried to murder him) and the Spanish governors (Albuquerque 
and Requesius). B. also founded the Borromean League of the 
Seven Catholic Twin Cantons. He died 3d November 158^ 
worn out by excessive self-mortifications, and was canonised in 
l6t6» A colossal statue of the saint stands near Arona on the 
Lago Maggiore. His works were edited by Sax in 1747 in 5 
vols, Hm Life has been written by Giussano (Fr, transl. 1615), 
Codeau (Bruss. 1684; Par. 1747), Touron (Par. 1761), and 
Stole (Ziir. 1781). See also Sala’s Documenti Circa la Vila 
§ la Oesia di B. (4 vols. Mil. 1857-^9). There is an English 
biography in tlie Catholic Popular Libraiy (1858). 

Borr'oV, George, an English author, was bom in Norfolk in 
1803, While a lad he lived much among gipsies near Norwich, and 
acquired a minute acquaintance with their habits and language. 
Pie was originally intended to be a solicitor, but abandons die 
profession for liters work in London. In 1833 he became an 
agent for the British and Foreip^n Bible Society, and in this 
capacity visited many countries, including Russia and Spain, in 
the latter incurring considerable personiu risk, and bein^ twice 
imprisoned for en&avouring to circulate the Bible. Dunng his 
stay there, he mixed with the Zincali or gipsies, and in 1841, after 
he had retired from the service of the Society, he published an 
account of them which attracted very considerable attention, and 
in which he endeavoured to show that their language wub inti- 
mately connected w'ith the Sanskrit This w'as followed in 1842 
by his still more celebrated BM in ^^ain, B. pursued his re- 
searches into the habits of gipsies in especially in Hungary, 
Wallachia, and Turkey. In 1851 appeared nis Lavengro^ which 
is partly an autobiography; in 1857 the Bamany Bye; in 1862 
IVild iValcs; in 1874 Bemana Lcew-tiL B. has contributed to 
periodical literature both in prose and sn verse, and has trans- 
lated portions of the Scriptures into various languages, including 
the Ziucali and the Mantmu or Chinese-Tartar. 

BoYT^OWinff* Some difficulty has been (bund in giving a 
legal definition to this term. A great legal authority has defined 
it as the reception of something Unt^ on the view that that which 
«n owner puts Into the hands of another, for the benefit or con- 
venience of the owner alone. Is ndt /m/, but deposited. Where 
there is a lender, therefore, there must be a borrower. It docs 
not, however, mm to us correct to say that B. is necessarily 
gratuitous, or even principally for the use or advantage of him 
a%o borrows. C borrms a sum of money from X> at 5 per cent. 
Here D presuntabl;r has as much advantage from, the loan as C 
Where an article is deposited with any one, owintrusted to 
him solely for tlie convenience of the depositor, no UabiUty for 
lorn or damage is pioratly or legally incurred by the person so 
tvttstod, evett ^ that iqss or (2Umage,eome throun^ his negll- 


r nce. Thii^ if AalikB tbbovhhna watrffi iaBaxis aiid liring 
to London ^tuitously, and B ]>uys it and loses it on ths waf 
to London, A most pay to B the full price of the watch. B dm* 
not be suj^osed gratuitously to nm ihe risk dreti of his Own 
carelessness. If, however, B asJes A to hmi gratuitously 
anything, say a horse, he Is then liable not only for (he conse- 
quences of nis own carelessness, but for the Consequences of 
accident while in his custody. Regarding Hldi (q. yO the law 
is different. Were A to ask B as a favour to ride hts horse for 
him, this would entirely exonerate B from the consequences of 
accident ; but were B in this case to lend A’s horse to D, with- 
out A*s knowledge or consent, B would incur liability to A ; be- 
cause loan merely infers right of personal use, not even a tem- 
porary right of property. 

Borr’owttounneM’, or Bo’ness', a town in Linlithgow- 
shire, on the S. coast of the Firth of Forth, 17 miles W.N. W. 
of Edinburgh, and 3 N. of Linlithgow, with some manufactures 
of salt, vitriol, soap, malt, and earthenware. It is a station on 
the Monkland Railway, has extensive coal-mines, and lies in a 
district rich in iron, limestone, and freestone. In the 17th c. it 
ranked next to Leith among Scottish ports, but its trade is now 
chiefly coasting. B. registered, in 1874, 27 vessels of 3349 tons; 
in 1873, 647 vessels of 68,897 tons entered the port, a^ 1527 of 
169.815 tons cleared. A portion of the Roman wall of Anto- 
ninus, known as Graham’s Dyke, is still seen here. I’op. (1871) 
4256. 

Borsad, a town in the executive district of Kaira, province of 
Bombay, N. Division, about midway between Baroda and Ahmc- 
dabad, and distant from each about 40 miles. It lies in the e'e- 
vated region of Giijerat, which is upward.s of 1900 feet above the 
sea-level, and which is traversed by tlie Bombay and Baroda 
Railway. Pop. (1872) 12,214. 

Bort, or Boart, dark-grey or black lustreless diamonds 
found in the Brazilian mines. They are also called carbonado 
or anthracitic diamonds, and possessing the hardness of the pre- 
cious mineral, they are used for diamond rock-boring drills, 
for machines used to dress millstones, and other stonc-cutting 
apparatus. 

Borwad, a town in the district of Kandesh, province of Bom- 
bay, India, about icx> miles N.E. of Bombay city, with a 

pop. (ibyi) of 5197. 

Bory de Saint- Vincent, Jean Baptiste George Marie, 

a celebrated Frenclc* naturalist and author, was born at Agen 
(IwOt-et-Garonne), in 1780. In 1800 he accompanied Captain 
Baudin on a scientific expedition to New Holland, and after his 
return home served at Austerlitz and Ulm, and was one of 
Soult’s staff in the Peninsula. He served as a colonel at Water- 
loo, after which, on tlie ascension of the Bourbons, he was forced 
into exile. Returning to Paris in 1820, he applied himself chiefly 
to literary and scientific work ; superintended the scientific ex- 
pedition to the Morea and the Cyclades, the account of which 
he gave in his Expedition Scientifi^ue de Morie (Par. 1832). B. 
died December 22, 1846. His chief works are his Annales det 
Sciences Physiques (8 vols., edited at Brussels during his exile), 
his Traiti de V Homme <1827), and accounts of his various 
imvcls, scientific and otherwise, which he undertook. 

Bor’zxia, or Borma, the capital of a circle of the same name, 
government of Tchernigov, Rvissia, 25 miles N.E. of Ujeschin, 
i.s a station on the Moscow Railway. Pop. 7231. 

Bos. See Bovidac and Ox. 

Bos, Lambert, a Dutch philologist, was bom at Workum, 
Friesland, 23d November 167a He studied Greek at the Uni- 
versity of Franeker, was chosen reader in Greek there 1697, and 
professor 1704. He died. 6th January 1717. B.’s worlU are 
now seldom consulted* His Ellipses Graea (Franeker, 1701) was 
reprinted at Glasgow in 1813, with dissertations by Weiske 
and Hermann- Ollier works of B. are the Vletus TestanwUum 
(Franeker, 1709) and Antiquitatum Greecanm JOeseripth. brttds 
(Franeker, 1714; L.eipa X 749 )- 

Bo’sa, a finely situated but unhealthy tom in the province of 
tDagliari, Sardinia, a few miles from the W. coast, pn a river of 
the pame name (Lat Temus)^ possenes an old castle, a .caihe- 
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It bat a trade in wiiuv gnini and the Arts consMiratiiig the Glories of France/ &c. B.*8 
. (Utd eheeiie* Fo^ 6403. works are asodels of graces proportiooi and ekhosate finisK 


&o»^daA-AlmoignVerj Juaa, a Spanish poet, of patiidian 
descent, bom at Barcelona about 1500* After spending some 
time at tlm court of Charles V., he retired to Barcelona! where 
he diad in 1544* B. revoltttionised Spanish poetry by clothing 
it in Italian lorms. His hendecasyllabic Temon of Htro and 
Zwndit is much admired for its elegance and purity. B.'s 
worki^ with those of Garcilasso de la Vega {Las Odras dt B. y 
Aigunas dt Garctiassa de la Vega)^ were published at Lisbon in 
. 1543, and at Leon in 1549b 

BosoaVeil! Xftward, a distinguished British commander, 
second son of H^h B., first Vtscount Falmouth, was born 
August 19, I7ir» in Cornwall. He entered the navy, early dis- 
tinguished himself at Puerto-Bello and Cartbagena, and, under 
Anson, took part in the battle of Finisterre, 1747. He was made 
rear-admiral, and sent with a squadron to the £. Indies, when, 
although he failed in an attempt upon Pondicherry, he succeeded 
in taking Madras. B. crowned a series of daring exploits in the 
war with the French by gaining a great victory over the Toulon 
fleet in the Bay of Lagos in 1759. For bis services he received 
the thanks of Parliament, the rank of general of marines, and a 
pension of ;f30oo a year. He died 10th January 1761. 

Bosdh, Hieronymus de, bom at Amsterdam, 23d March 
174a His favourite study was Latin poetry, and his own com- 
positions in l.atin verse have not been equalled since. In iSoo 
he was appointed curator of the University of Leyden, where he 
died, 1st June i8ii. B.'s best works are his Poemaia (Leyd. 
1803 ; 2d ed. Utrcch. 1808) and his Anthologia Graca (4 vols. 
Utrech, 1795-1810 5 Lennep, 1822), accompanied by a metrical 
version of Grotius not previously printed. 

Bos'cobel, an eytra-parochial district in the Shifinal division | 
of the hundred of Brimstree in Shropshire, lii B. House, which 
was then occupied by Thomas Pendercll, a farmer, and his four 
brothers, Charles II. took refuge after his defeat at Worcester in 
1651. Tlic brothers disguised the king in their clothes, and 
faitHfully concealed him for several days, partly in the house and 
partly in tlie wood. On one occasion, from a thick oak in which 
he lay, he saw his unconscious pursuers passing his hiding-placr. 


he lay, he saw his unconscious pursuers passing his hiding-placr. 
A tree, called the * Ro^al Oak,' said to have spning from an 
acorn of the old tree, still stands in the wood. The B, Tracts 
rontain an interesting narrative of the above incident in Chailes's 


on Blount’s own authority, 

Bos'oo Beale, a town in the province of Naples, South Italy, 
at the S. base of Mount Vesuvius, from one ot the eruptions of 
which, in 1850, the town was in great danger of destruction, a 
large lava stream flowing down on l>oth sides of it and desolating 
the neighbouring country. It has some trade in wine and silk, 
which are largely produced in the vicinity. Pop. 4553. — ^B. Tre- 
Oa'se, an Itmian town in the province of Naples, situated close 
by Bosco Reale, has a 'royal manufactory of gunpowder and 
anns. Pop. 9163. 

Bofl^oovidh, Bog^r Joseph, an eminent mathematician and 
physicist, was bom at Ragusa, May 18, 1711, became a member 
of the Society of Tesus at an early age, and <xcupied in succes- 
sion the chairs of Astronomy at Rome, Pavia, and Milan, at which 
place he died, X2ih February 1787. He was a strenuous sup- 
porter of the Gravitation Theory, and boldly extended Newton’s 
conceptions to the ultimate state of matter. 

Bo'flio, Fraapola- Joseph, Baron, a French sculptor^ was 
bom at Monaco, igtb Maroi 1769, and studied at Paris under 
Pajou* By order of Napoleon I. he executed the bas-reliefs 
for the column of the Place Vcnd6me, became a member of the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Paris, receiv^ from Charles X. the title 
of Baron, and died at Paris, July 29, 1845. B. executed nume> 
rws others, of Napoleon I., Jose^ihine, Louis 

, ' , &C. Among his best-known works arc 


rons busts, among others, of Napoleon I., Jose^ihine, Louis 
XVIIL, Charles X., &c. Among his best-known works arc 
his bronze 'Hercules,' in the guxlen of the Tuileries; the 
* Voting Hyacinth,’ in the Xx»uvte ; a marble group of ' Hibtoiy , 


Boijea’xBtanB (f.A, Bushmen^ a name given by the Dutch to 
a degmded branch of the Hottentot race, inhabatiog Uae ooaniry 
of Cape Colony, and which is rapidly dyinjg; out 

Boa’na Serai’, or Serajevo 'palace of Bosnia ; ' Ital. 
siraglio)t chiet town of the former vilayet of Bosnia, oii the river 
Bosna, 92 miles N. by E. of Ragus^ and 1 16 miles Of Bel- 
grade. It is surrounded by mountains, and though now stripped 
of its former defences, is still a place of strength. It ts the seat 
of the governor-general of the province, and contains lOO 
mosques,, a number of Greek, and several Catholic churches. Its 
chief manufactures are arms, copper, iron, lead, and gold wares, 
and woollen, leather, and cotton goods. Pop. 50,200, mainly 
Turks. B. was founded in 1263. A terrible fire in August 
1879 rendered 20,000 people homeless, and inflicted a loss of 
100,000,000 florins. 

Boa’nia [Bo^a), formerly a vilayet in the N.W. of European 
Turkey, 'consisting of B. Proper, Turkish Croatia, Turkish Dal- 
matia, and the Herzegovina, now placed under the military ad- 
ministration of Austria, is bounded N. by the Save and Unna, £« 
by the Jublanik mountain range, S. by the Scardagh mountains, 
and W. by the mountains of Cosman, Timor, and Steriza. Area, 
23,320 sq. miles ; pop. (1873) *»279»298. The S. part consists 
of vast tablelands, intersected by spurs of the Dinaric Alps, 
ranging from 6000 to 7000 feet in height, and presenting snow- 
covered peaks from September to June; while in the N. the 
country gradually declines to the plain of the Save and Unna, 
and is watered by Uie Bosna, Ocrina, Drina, and the Verbas. The 
climate of B. is delightful, the air being mild and clear. There 
is much cattle, com, fruit, wood, and wine, and also, although 
almost unwrought, abundance of metallic treasure, including gold, 
silver, lead, coal, and quicksilver. Iron is the only metal mined 
extensively. At Novibazar, Banja, Budimir, &c., there are many 
mineral 8]>ringA. The transit trade, which is mostly in the hands 
of Jews, Greeks, Armenians, Italians, and Germans, is much 
hindered by the want of good roads. The population, chiefly of 
Slavonic origin, is composed of Bosnians, Servians, Morlacks, 
Croats, Turks, Greeks, Jews, Gipsies, Wallachians, &c. In 1868 
some 431,200 belonged to the Greelq and 171,76410 the Roman 
Catholic Church, while there were in all 418,315 Mohammedans. 
B. has extensive manufactures of weapons, especially swotd- 
blades, woollens, cutlery, and morocco leather. ’A projected 
railway through B. was in abeyance in i 875 » The capital is 
Bosna-Serai (q. v.), and the next important towns are Banjaluka, 
j Travnik, Mostar, and Folcsha. 

I In the Roman time, B. formed part of Paimonia ; was divided 
into four Christian dioceses under Justinian ; formed separate 
states or bans in allegiance to the Servian and Croat kin^oms 
from 940; in the 12th and 13th centuries belonged to Hungary ; 
was taken (1339) by the Servian king Stephen, and on his death 
remained for a short time independent. In 1398 it became 
tributary to the Ottoman empire, and was made a Turkish pro- 
vince in 1503. The tyrannous policy of the Porte led to frequent 
outbursts of rebellion, as in 1737 and 1851, but the power of the 
conqueror was long sufficient to maintain possession of the pro- 
vince. In 1875, however, the imposition of several special taxes, 
levied exclusively on the Christian rayahs, a grievance aggravated 
by the rapacity of the collectors, led to an insurrection m Herse- 
govina. Originating in a local grievance, it soon assumed the 
proportions of a national movement, spread to Montenegro, and 
nod tlie sympathy of Servia. The promulgation at Constanti- 
nople of an imperial firman, dated 14th December lS 75 > decree- 
ing great leforms in the public administration, came too late to 
satisfy the insurgents, who were bent on achieving independence. 
Desnltory fighting continued to take place. The Turkish troops 
were generally successful, and crowds of Bosnian peasants souglit 
refuge within Austrian tenitory, but the insurgents could not be 
subdued. In March 1876 their demands increased. The Bui- 

g ian massacres in May, and the Servian declaration of war in 
le, made it still more difficult for the Porte to crush the rebel- 
1, and finally the terrible struggle with Russia made it im- 
possible. The solution arrived at oy the Treaty of Berlin (July 
1878) was to place B. and Herzegovina under the military ad- 
ministration of Austria, .whose »troops in August 1878 entered 
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. the t^rovince, btit encountered fierce omnisition from the jlinottt j 
section of the inhabitants, partly abetted by the Turkish 
soldiery. The Austrian authority, however, was finally ^b- 
liifiied before the close of 1878. See Maurer, Reist dt/^k 4 U 
Save/dnd^, undHungam (fieri, 1870) j and Turkic and Russia: 
Tfteir RacsSf History^ and iVars (T. C. Jack, Edinb. 1878). 

Boe^porus (*Ox>ford’), the Greek name of the strait that 
imites the Black Sea with the Sea of Marmora. To distinguish 
it from other straits similarly named, it was known as the 
Thracian B. It is about 17 miles long, 600 yards wide where 
narrowest, and 1640 yards opposite the gate of the Seraglio, 
Constantinople. It has a great depth of waien There are two 
lighthouses at each end. The statement of Pliny that the 
opposite shores are within the range of the human voice is not 
correcL The Strait of Kaffa, or Yenikald, which unites the Sea 
of Azof with the Black Sea, was named by the ancients the 
Cimmerian B» 

Bos'quet, Pierre Pranooie Joaoph, a distinguished 
French general, was bom at Mont de Marsan, in the depart- 
ment of l4andes, France, 8th November 181a He yaa edu- 
cated for the army, and in 1834 distinguished himself in Algeria. 
He further played an important part in the Crimean war, espe- 
cially at the battles of Alma, 25th September 1854, and Inker- 
man, 25th Novemlier, receiving for his services to Lord Raglan 
at the latter engagement a vote of thanks from the British Par- 
liament. At the capture of the Malakoff, 8th September 1855, 
he was wounded by the bursting of a shell, and had to return to 
France. Next year he was made a field-marshal. B. died 4th 
February i86x« 

Bcmm, in mediKval architecture, a piece of stone usually 
carved in a fanciful manner, which covers the intersections of 

the ribs of .ceil- 
ings. It is com- 

Best la St Giles's Cathedral, Bdfaiburah pointed by Napo- 
leon, on the an- 
nexation of Piedmont to France, prefect of the archives of the 
kingdom of Italy, He died at Milan, loth April 1835. B.*s 
numerous writings (upwards of eighty in all) embrace many sub- 
jects — ^history, antiquities, natural science, philology, the fine arts, 
and the drama. Among the more notable are nis Intradunme 
ath Sfudio ddU ArH m Dhegno^ which is said to exhibit more 
learning than taste ; his translation of Roscoe's Leo vois. 

MU. 1816-17) contains valuable additional matter; lus Siaria 
deda S(agna (8 vols. Mil*. 1821) ; and Istoria d* Italia (19 vols. 
Mil. 1819-1S23). 
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BoM'uet, Jacques 


of the Huguenots. In MasAmss sur la Chfwto be vehemently 
opposed Father CafTaro, who had defended theatriGal ibnter- 
tainments. His ExposUian de la Boctrini de iBgHse CatMe* 
lique sur les Maiiires de Centraverse (1671), after befa% for 
some time discountenanced at Rome, was formally adoptd l>y 
the Galilean clergy at the great synod of 1682, where B., who 
discussed with Leibnitz the scheme of Molanus for the union o( 
the Lutheran and Oallican Churches, supported the Rdgale of 
France, the customs of the Galilean Church, and the superior 
authority of general councils, against the Papal claim to temporal 
sovereignty, all vacant beneficei^ and spiritual independence of 
the Church. This book is said to Imve converted Marshal 
Turenne to the Catholic Church. The Histoire des VariaHens 
(1688) is intended, by a survey of the German, Swiss, French, 
and English Reformations, to demonstrate the superior unity 
and authority of the Roman Church, and the inevitable tendency 
of apostasy into Sociiiianism. Basnage*s History of the ReJormM 
Churches was intended as a reply. B. also took part in the con- 
troversies with Port-Royal, and signed the formulary against 
Jansenius. His quarrel with F^ndlon about Quietism is the one 
undignified passage in his life. In his Politique tirie de Sainte Erri* 
tureae seems, at least rhetorically, to uphold the divine right of 
kings. The accounts of the semi-public disaission between B. 
and the Huguenot Claude are of the deepest interest. B. exerted 
himself to mitigate the * dragonnade ' which took place on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. In 1875 Colonel Ferre! dis- 
covered in the Convent of Nancy a number of letters and unpub- 
lished MSS. of B., wliich had previously belonged to the fias- 
sompierre family. The Benedictine edition of B.^ works extends 
to 46 vols (Versailles, 1815-19), and is accompanied by a Life 
of B. by Cardinal Bausset. Another biography is that of 
Ri^aume (1869-70). There is an English (Catholic) Life by 
Charles Butler (vol. iii. of fVorhs), B.'s secretary, Ledieux, has 
left Mimoires et JoumaL See also B, and his Contemporaries 
(Lond. 1875).— Jacques B., nephew of the preceding, was bom 
in 1644, and died Bishop of Troyes, 12th July 1743. 


a great French eodesiaatical 


orator, was bom at Dijon, .27th September 1627. Taught by 
the Jesuits of Dijon, he entered the Church in 1652, and became 
successively Dean of the Cathedral of Metx^ Bishop of Gordon 
(1669), and Bishop of Meaux (1681), which see he occupied at 
his deatli. The admiration felt by Anne of Austria «nd Louis XIV. 
for his preaching prooared for him the post of preacher to the 
court (in which he was succeeded by Bonrdajloae)^ and of pre- 
ceptor to the Dauphin, for whose instruction he wrote (1679) his 
Ikscqurs sur THutoire Univetsdle^ an attempt to trace a ^eral 
providence working tor the Catliolic Church in the Biblical his- 


Council . of State. At Meaux he was a devoted 


Boss Oharlea, a celebrated French mathematician and 
physicist, and author of numerous excellent scientific writ- 
ings, was bom at Tartaras, near Lyon, 11th August 1730, and 
died at Paris, 14th january 1814* His most important works 
are Traiti Himentaire de Micanique et de Dynamique (1763), 
Cours Compute des Afatkimatiques (7 vols. 1795- *801), VHistotrt 
GMrale des MathiniaHques (2 vols, 1810), and the Traiti du 
Calcul Diffirentiel et Integral, 

Bostan'ji (Turk. * garden watch*), the military guard of the 
Sultan*s seraglio, named from their original office of superinten- 
dents of the imperial garden. At one time they numbered 4000 
in peace and 12,000 in war time, but are now reduced to about 
600. B. Baski is the title of their commander, who is an official 
of rank and influence. 

BoB'ion, a borough and seaport on the Witham, Lincolnshire, 
30 mites S. £. of Lincoln by railway. Its earliest name was St 
Botolph’s Town, and the parish church of St Botolph, built in 
1309, is a large and striking structure. The town, onciendy 
an important commercial centre, has of late, owing to the recla- 
mation of a largit tract of fen-land in the neighbourhood, and 
the deep»ening of the river, acquired a considerable shilling 
trade, chiefly in the export of com, cattle, and shew. In 1873, 
529 vessels with cargoes (tonnage, 21,739), &nd 03 in ballast 
(tonnage, 2281), entered the harbour of B. ; while there cleared 
172 with carg^ (tonnage, 8470), and 440 in ballast (tonnage, 
24,813). It has, besides, manufactures of iron, sailcloth, rope^ 
leather, and several breweries. Pop. (1871) of parliamentary 
borough, 17,518. B. returns two members lo Parliament 

BoB'toxL, the capital of the state of Massachusetts, U.S., and 
the chief city of New England, 237 miles N-E, of New York by 
railway. The inlet on which it lies is deep, capaciona, weu 
protected, and studded with numerous islanda The xailwa^ 
mtem is very extensive, connecting B. With all parte of New 
£iigUmd, .New York, Canada, and Gie great Wbst The opening 
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o£ the Hooiec Tumid recently in the western part of the state 
has greatly increased the fiunlities of B. in the western trade. 
The city stands upon a peninsula connected with the mainland 
by B. Nttki and is divided into B. Proper, South B., and But 
the last of which occupies an island nearly 2 miles long, and 
is dxmt 600 yards from B« Proper. The rrver Charles, which 
here enters Massachusetts Bay, is crossed by several long bridges 
connecting B. with its suburbs. Recently the Back Bay has 
been filled up, splendid streets now standing where formerly 
were waste waters, and it is proposed to ded in like manner 
with the extensive shoal waters known as * South B. Flats,* fill- 
ing in the tract with material obtained by dredginfr the harbour 
to a depth of at least 23 feet. The harbour, wh^h is marked by 
four Hothouses, is one of the best on the £. coast of America. 
B. is ^led the * Trimontane * city, because of three eminences 
on the peninsula, the chief of which is Beacon liill, on which 
stands the State House. There are many other unportant build- 
inj^, fuen asthe R. C. church of the Redemptiomsts (i875-7S)» 
towering on a hill over all B., the City Hall, Castom-House, 
Athenasum, MUsic-Hall, Faneuil Hall, and a Free Library of 
275,000 vols. Near the centre of the city is the famous B. 
Common, a public park of 50 acres. The chief manufactures are 
machinery, chemicals, boots and shoes, iron and brass castings ; 
tliere is also shipbuilding, sugar-refining, leather-dressing, &c. 

B. has a large trade with India, China, and Russia, and the 
various states of the Union. It receives from the other states 
grain, tol^acco, coal, cotton, and rice, and returns are made in 
the products of her manufactures. B. is also a great emporium 
for leather, wool, petroleum, spirits, fish, and ice. At 30th June 
1874, B. (along with Charlestown) registered 985 vessels of 3 12,381 
tons. For the year ending 30th June 1874, the shipping statis- 
tics gave 599 American vessels with 228,155 tons, and 2118 
foreign vessels with 502,014 tons entering the port. The clear- 
ances were 588 American vessels of 211,729 tons, and 2064 
foreign vessels of 447,373 tons. The imports in the same year 
were $51,166,740, and exports $27,976,591, the export of iron 
and steel being $1,216,934. B. has a large number of old 
families of great wealtli, and the capital and financial worth of 
‘ the solid men of B,* are proverbial. Pop. (1871) 250,526. 

B. was founded in 1630, and has throughout been the his- 
torical centre of the old colonies. It has long maintained a high 
place in education, intellectual life, and public spirit, and it may 
well be regarded as the seat of literary culture in the United 
States, if not as the * hub of the universe.' The Indian name of 
B. was Sliawmiit, supposed to mean * living springs of water.' It 
was called B. in honour of the Rev, John Cu^on, first minister of 
the place, formerly vicar of St, Bololpli’s, in Boston^ England, 

A great fire took place in B. in November 1872, lestroying 
776 buildings and $60,000,000 of personal property, Roxbury 
was annexed to B. in 1868, Dorchester in 1870, Charlestown, 
Brighton, and West Roxbury in 1874. Bunker’s Hill (q. v.) is 
now included within the bounds of the city. 

Boston, Thomas, a once notable Scotch divine, was bom 
at Dunse, March 7, 1676. He entered the University of Edin- 
burgh in 1691, was licensed as a preacher in 1697, and was 
ordained at Simprin, September 21, 1699, where he remained 
till 1707, when he was removed to Ettrick. While visiting in 
his parish, he found a copy of the Marreno of Modem Divinity^ 
by Edward Fisher, an English Puritan of the 17th c., and brought 
it to the notice of some ministers, one of whom republishea it 
in 1718. B. and others were prosecuted in the Assembly on 
account of upholding the doctrines of the Marrow^ and the dis- 
pute ultimately ended in the secession of the Erskines. Although 
B. did not leave the national Church, he may be called the fans 
et origo of all her subsequent agitations. His death took place 
May 20, 1732. B. was a fair scholar, a man of vigorous and 

S t mind, well versed in Scripture, and not without literary 
His most famous book, once very precious in the eyes 
of Scottish piety, is the Fourfold State (1720), but a finer, though 
simpler production, is the Crook in the LoL 

Boft'well, James, the 'first of biographers/ was the son of 
Lord Auchixileck, one of the judges of the Court of Session, 
and was bom October 29, 1740^ at Edinburgh. Originally 
intended for the bar, he studied at the Universities of Gmsgow 
and Utrecht, and in 1766 he was admitted a member of the 
Facul^^ of Advocates. In 1763 he made the acquaintance of 
58 4 


Samuel Johnson in London* He at once fell down and wor* 
shinped him. After a tour on the Continent,., in the course of 
which he became an ardent advocate of Corsican independence 
and an admirer of General Paoli, whose memoirs be wrote, he 
returned to Scotland, became, in 1773, amemberof the Literary 
Club founded by Johnson, whose acts and sayings he now began 
to record with a fidelity and fulness to which there is no paraUeL 
After various amours, of which a full account appears in a 
posthumous volume of Letiers of James B. addressea to the Bev, 
VK J, Temple (1856), he married in 1769 a Scotch lady named 
Montgomery. For many years previous to Johnson's death in 
1784 , he had been his constant companion, and in 1785 he pub- 
lished a journal of that Tour to the Ilebndes in which he was 
Johnson's associate, and in 1791 his Lije of Johnson. The latter 
IS acknowledged to be the best and fullest biography ever written, 
and no character in literature has been so carefully portrayed 
os that of Johnson. B. died in London, June 19, 1795. He 
was a vain and self-indulgent, but amiable and open-hearted 
man, and in his writings he makes no attempt to conceal his 
weaknesses. See Boswelliana^ the Commonplace Book of James 
B., edit^, with a memoir, by Dr Rogers (Lond. 1874). His 
eldest son, Sir Alexander B. , Bart., born in 1 775, was a man 
of considerable ability and humour, which were shown in his 
Songs^ chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, published in 1803. He was 
killed at Auchtertool, in Fifcsliire, in a duel with Mr Stuart ol 
Duneam, arising out of a keen parliamentary contest, March 26, 
1822. B.'s younger son, James B. (bom 1779, died 1822}, 
annotated the Life of Johnson, and produced a scholarly edition 
of Malone's Shakespeare in 2Z vols. 8vo, 1821. 

Boswell'ia, a genus of plants of the natural order Amy ridaceof, 
from wliich the gum resin known as olibanum, the frankincense 
of the Bible, is derived. It is now chiefly obtained from three 
species of B. {B. Carterii, B. Bhau-‘Dajiatta, and B. Frereana), 
natives of Arabia and the Somali country in £. Africa. B, 
papyrifera of Abyssinia also yields a fragrant gum resin. See 
Cooke's Report on the Gums, Resins, of the India Museum 

(1875). 

Boa'worth, or Market Bosworth, a toum of Leicester- ^ 
shire, on a rising ground, li miles W. of Leicester, and over- 
looking the moor where was fought the celebrated battle which 
ended the struggle between the liouses of York and Lancaster, 
and in which Richard III. was slain, August 21, 1485, The 
chief industry of B. is the knitting of worsted stockings. The 
town has a welJ-endowcil free gram mar- school, in which Dr John- 
son was once usher. Bop. (1871) 13,746. 

Bosworth, Joseph, B.B., well-known as a philologcr and 
Teutonic scholar, was born in 1789. He was educated at Rep- 
tun in Derbyshire, of which county he was a native, but graduated 
at Aberdeen. After holding several livings in Englr.nd, he 
went to Holland as British chaplain, remaining there from 1831 
to 1S40, He was appointed rector of Water Stratford, near 
Buckingham, in 185S, and later became profe.ssor of Anglo- 
Saxon at Oxford. Dr. B.’s studies in that langii.age have given 
him celebrity. His Elements of Anglo-Saxon Gtammar appeared 
in 1823, his Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Language in iS^S, 
and his Abstract of Scandinavian JAterature in 1848. Among his 
other works m.ay be mentioned his edition of the Gospels in 
Gothic of 360 and in Anglo-Saxon of 995, with Wycliffe’s and 
Tyndale's versions in Darallcl columns (L<jnd. 1865 ; 2d. ed. 
1873). B, died at Oxford, 27th May 1876. ^ 

B6*szb'rm5ny', the chief of the six towns of the free district of 
Hadjuk, in the E. of Hungary, 12 miles N.N. W. of Debreexin, 
with an active trade in rye, tobacco, water-melons, soda, and 
saltpetre. Pop. (1869) 19,208. 

Botftll'ic Gardon, a garden devoted to the cultivation and 
arrangement of plants of scientific, economic, or other interest 
to the student of botany. Tlie ancients knew nothing of such 
craidens. and even when the medieeval universities or weMthy men 

^ . ... a. li 


of Bc’ence formed them, they were almost exclusively limited in 
their design to the cultivation of medicinal plants, as their popular 
name of' Physic Gardens ' testifies. The chiefbotanic gardens on 


the Continent are the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, founded 1634, 
and now an important school of natural history, and those of Mont- 
pellier, Florence, Berlin, Schonbrunn, Copenhagen, Ac. Nearly 
every considerable city and university town possesses a garden 
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thougm the ApoUiecanes i^ompmy, me Myai ooauucai socieiyr 
Ro^ Horticultural Society support at their own expense 
gaidens of considerable extent in London. Kew receives a la^ 
subsidy from the Government, and under the succesuve direction 
of the two Hookers— lather and son— has become an important 
sdentiiic establishment, from which plants and seeds are sent to 
similar gardens in the country, the colonies, as well as to foreign 
gardens. There is a fine herbarium and library attached to the 
garden, which cause it to be much frec^uented by botanists 
from all countries, and no work on descripuve botany published 
of late years but owes much of its value to the assistance afforded 
by the Kew garden and herbarium. The Edinburgh garden is 
not of so mudi scientific importance, but on small funds is ex- 
cellently kept It was founded in 1680, and is now chiefly used 
as an adjunct to the botoical class of the university. The Glas- 
nevin B. G*, near Duftin, is of less note. In Ammca there are 
many such ^dens, such as that of New York, Cambrige, &c., 
though none of them rank high in scientific reputation, being more 
pleasure grounds than true botanic gardens. In India« there are 
several, wt of Calcutta being of great magnificence and extent 

Botan^omanoy (Gr. hotane,^ a plant, and manfad, divina- 
tion), an ancient species of divination by the use of plants. It 
assumed various forms, as writing one’s name on leaves, and then 
exposing them to the winds ; rubbing poppy flowers between the 
hands, &c. 

Botan'ometry. See Rhyllotaxis. 

BoVany, or Bhytology (Gr. phyton^ plant, logos^ dis- 
course), the science which treats of the vegetable kingdom in all 
its phases. These different aspects may be classified as follows : 
—1. General Anatomy or Histology (Gr. kisios, a web), the con- 
uderatlon of the microscopic structure of the tissues which make 
up the diflhrent organs, vis., Cells, Vessels, and Fibres (q. v.). 
a. Organography or Phytotomy^ which treats of that portion 
of the science occupied in describing the form, relations, and 
structure of the different organs of the plant, such as the root, 
stem, leaves, and flowers. 3. Morpholo^ (Gr. morphos, form), 
or Philosophical P,. the study of the transformation of oigons. 
For instance, in tnis section, the various transformations of 
the leaf into sepals, petals, stamens, and pistil are traced. It 
is to B. what comparative anatomy is to soology. 4. Organo- 
genesis is the study of the development of organs. 5. Physio* 
logical Bn is the study of the functions of the different organs 
and the processes of plant life. 6. Vigetadle Chemistry may be 
looked upon as a branch of physiological B. 7. Vegetable Noso* 
logy is the study of the diseases of plants. 8 . Teratology is the 
study of the various accidental monstrosities of plants, and is 
very useful in enabling us to ascertain the true moiphological 
si^tficance of certain organs. 9. Taxology (Gr. taxis^ arrange- 
ment), Taxonomy (Gr. taseis^ arrangement, and nomos^ law). 
Class^ation^ ur SystemoHe B*^ is that department of the science 
by wl dch the various forms of plants are classified according to 
certain principles, so that a knowledge of them may be more 
easily a^uired, or their structure, amnlties, or properties be 
^iter understood and retained by the memory. The early bo- 
tanists knew so few plants that any elaborate system of dassifica- 
lion was unnecessary and scarcely ever thought of. For instance, 
Hippocrates, the fiither of medical science (400 or 500 B.C.), 


mentions only 034, and Theophrastes (3 10-225 B.a) vaguely 
describes about 500. Dioscorides, whose works were long stan- 
dards In B., describes 600 ; and Pliny (a.X), 79), who was nearly 
his contemporaiy, 800— a number not more than was known to 
Conrad Gesner m the middle of the 16th c. Linnoeui described 
in \iVi Species Planlarum (1753) 6200 types, and at bis death, 
notwithstanding the progress which B. had made in the inter- 
val, he was not acquaint^ with more than 8551 species, of which 
7728 were flowejring plants. At the present day, thongh the 
flora of Thn>et, Cmna, Corea, Africa, and other parts of the 
world is imperfocUy explored, botanists have described 100,000 
flowering plants (Fhanerogamm) and 25,000 Cryptogemia. Some 
system of classification became, Cherefore^ more and^more im- 
Mratlve as the number ofvspedes of plants known increased. 
The system of Ray gave.wsy to that of Touinefort, founded on 
Oie fom of the flower, which louig maintained its ground, espe- 
cially In France. This in its Hum was superseded by the sys- 
4S» 


tern of LinnsBi& a Swedish botaiflst (bom 1707)* eutisely 
revolutionised B. He introduced the bdnomisl systeni of nomen- 
clature, that is to say, every plant was distinguiwed two 
Latin names— the first expressing the denus (q. v.), the second 
the species. All flowering plants he divided mto 23 classes; 
the 24th was ^Cryptogamia^ or flcnverless. The first tl 
classes of flowering plants are named from the number of Sta- 
mens (q. V.)— viz., iionandria (Gr. monos^ one, antr^ a man), 
those with one stamen ; Diandria (Gr, dfr, twice), with two ; 
Triandria (Gr. ireis, three), with three, and so on ; Telixmdria 
(Gr. teiras^ four), Pentandria (Gr. pente^ five), Hexanchia (Gr. 
hex, six), Ji^tandria (Gr. hepta, seven), Octandria (Gr. oeto, 
eight), Bnneandria ((^. ennea, nine), Decandria (Gr, ddba, 
ten), and Dodecandria (Gr. dodeka, twelve), those having from 12 
to 20 stamens. Class XII. is Jsocandria (Gr, mkosi^ twenty), ; 
and Class XIII. Polyandria (Gr. polys, many), which have 
numerous stamens inserted on the receptacle. Classes XIV., Di* 
dynamia, and XV., Telradynamia (Gr. dynamis, power), are | 
characterised by the stamens being of different lengths— the 
former having two long and two short stamens, the latter four 
long and two short The other classes are Monadelphia (Gr. I 
monos, one, adelphos, brother), in which the stamens are united 
by the filaments into one bundle; Diadelphia, in which one 
stamen is free, the others united ; Polyadelphia, in which they 
are united in more than two bundles ; Syngenesia (Gr. nn, to- 
gether, and gune, a woman, or genesis, generation), the sta- 
mens in which are united by their anthers ; Gynandria, in which 
the stamens are united with the pistil ; Monaeia (Gr. oikos, a 
house), in which the stamens and pistils are on different flowers ^ 
on the same plant; Diacia, in which the male and female 
flowers are on different plants; and Polygamia, in which 
the stamens and pistils may be on the same or different 
flowers, on the same or on different plants. These classes 
are divided into orders, the first 13 of which are founded 011 
the number of divisions of the pistil— Digynia, 
Trigynia, &c., up to Dodeca^nia, including all with 12 to 19 
pistils, and Polygynia, all with 20 and upwards. The orders 
of Class XIV. are two in number, Gymnosp^mia (Gr. gymnos, 
naked, sperma, seed), in which the seeds, as in pines and firs, lie 
behind a scale without any fruit-wall covering, and Angiospermia 
(Gr. ang' ’ a vessel), in'which the seeds are enclosed by a closed 
fruit or capiule, as in all other orders of plants. In Class XIV. 
the orders are also founded on the fruit ; those of Classes XVI,, 
XVII., XVIII., XX., XXL, and XXII., on the number of 
the stamens ; Class XIX. upon characters taken from the florets 
of compound flowdiS ; Class XXIII. upon characters taken from 
the circumstance of the hermaphrodite male and female flowers 
being found in one, two, or three plants. The orders of Class 
XXlV. — ^viz., Felices (or ferns), Musci (or mosses), Alga or 
Fungi, are natural, llie classification of Linnaeus waa with a 
few exceptions, an artificial one, but it was so simple and beauti- 
ful, that it was soon universally received. The founder himself 
knew that it was founded upon arbitrary principles, and was only 
a forerunner of something better. In turn it was superseded by 
the natural classification of plants which holds sway in the botam- 
cal world at the present day. This system was originally promul- 
gated by Jussieu, a French botanist, and has been improved by 
the De Candolles, Robert Brown, Lindley, Endlicher, Meisner, 
the Hookers, Bentham, and others, though the broad principles 
are the same as originally sketched out 1 ^ its founder. It pro- 
fesses to arrange plants, as far as possible, by their likeness to 
each other in points of structure; those which are most nearly 
alUed to each otner being placed in groims by themselves, all 
parts of the plant being taken as the basis of comparison, and not. 


each other in all points of structure; those which are most nearly 
alUed to each otner being placed in groims by themselves, all 
parts of the plant being taken as the basis of comparison, and not, 
as in the Lannseem dassificaiion, simply the stamens and pistils. 
In this way Uie vegetable kingdom is divided into Pkanerogamia 
or flowering plants, Cryptogamia or flowerless plants* or into 
three great dmsions: — i. Dicotyledons, plants with two seed 
lubes, net- veined_ leaves, and stems with ctmcenlric rings of 

'2. Monoeolyledont, plants 


annual growth {Bxogenous, q. v.>. 2. Monoeotyleetons, plants 

with a single lobe, parallel-veined leaves, and Endogenout 
(q. V.) stems, in which the woody bundles (when present) are 
scattei^ through the cellular substance of the stem, and the 
growth of which is from within outwards. 3. Acotyledons, com- 
priaiiig alljthe Cryptogamia, and in whkh the stem* if present* is 
of the Acrotenom (q. v.) or summit-growing type, as in the tree 


fiunilies, the number of which varies acocurding to the views held 
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l)yidififawiit b(»tKn^ For instance^ tliere are the 
ik Biitkareup otdor, the Rosaam^ or Rose ordor, the JJgumitmm^ 
w Bean and Pea order, the Idliaetm^ or Lily order, &a ; i«dule 
the orders of Acotyledons are nearly the same as in the linnsean 
ehmification. The natural classification has now entirdy super- 
seded the T a nn a t a n . It is more difficult to learn ; but the stu rat, 
|iavin{r once mastered it, is in possession of something more than 
the nami of a plant merely, as in the Linnsean system, which 
was only an artificial key. He has obtained by the study of one 
plant a knowledge of the raeral structure of the whole order, 
and, as similar organs willhaYe similar functions, of the proper- 
ties of the plants also. la A division of Taxology is Ghs- 
solffgy (Gr. Aosm, a tongue), or Terminology^ a study of the 
profuse vocaWary of bottinical terms which botanists use in 
describing plants ; the art of describing plants is styled Phyto^ 
gra^y (Gr. grapko^ 1 write). The study of the ancient veg^- 
tion of the earth, the remains of which is now entombed in the 
rocks constituting its crust, is (ii.) Palathphytology (Gr. pahios^ 
ancient), or FalaontologUai B.; while the study of the way plants 
are distributed over the earth constitutes (12.) Phyto^gtography^ 
or Geographical B, 13. The study of the uses of plants from an 
economical point of view constitutes Economical B.^ of which 
Medical^ AgriculiuraU Horticultural^ and Indmtrial B. are divi- 
sions. The history of B. maybe briefly summed up. Up to the 
seventeenth c., science had scarcely a place in the study. It 
was merely studied from a medical or astrological point of view, 
and the then state of knowledge is embodied in the numerous 
Quaint herbals, containing an immense mass of absurdities, which 
date from that period. Then came the era of the classifiers, of 
which Linnseus was the chief He was indeed the Luther of B. 
Themaniafor classifying anddescribing species was continued in an 
unbroken line by the promulgators of the natural system. Within 
the last twenty years, physiological and anatomical B. has been 
attracting to it more students tl^ systematic B., and the progress 
of this branch of science has been great on the Continent, while, 
owing to the numerous collections which are always being sent 
home from our many colonial possessions, and by English travel- 
lers in foreign countries, ^stematic B. is more cultivated here, 
llie brilliant discoveries of Charles Darwin have inaugurated a 
new era, which may be styled the philosophical one. The stu- 
dents of his great and increasing school do not content them- 
selves with alone studying the structure and relations of plants, 
but endeavour to pry into the secrets of their origin, plan, and 
design in the economy of nature, and whatever may be said of 
the Darwinian doctrines, there can be but one opinion as to the 
wonderful impetus which his researches havl given to B., as well 
as to other departments of science. See Balfour’s Manual 0/ 
B*^ Brown’s Manual of B,^ and Sachs* T'exUBook of B, (for 
the views of the German school). 


Bot'any Bay is situated 14 miles S. of Port Jackson Heads, 
its northern limit (Cape Banlm) being in 34” S. lat. and 151* 
i& £. long. It measures five miles from N. to S., and six miles 
from £. to W., k open to the E., and affords no shelter for 
vessels. Cook’s and George’s rivers empty themselves into it. 
B. B. was the first point in Austndia touched at by Cook, 28th 
April 1770, and owes its name to the laige number of new 
plants discovered there Sir Joseph Banks (q. v.). The first 
settlement in Australia was founded here 26th Januoiy 1788, but 
was soon after removed to the infinitely superior site now occu- 
pied by the city of Sydney ((|^. v.). From being the name of the 
first, Ii, B. came to be apphed to any Australian convict settle- 


Bot-Zly, or Oad-Xly, the term applied to certain genera of 
flies included in the family (Estrida of the Dhterous order. 



{Tahamts bomnus) is a well-known member. The (Estridat 
possess a rndimentaiy proboscis; the antennx are diort, the 
terminal ioint being provided with a bristle-like organ. Of this 
group, the horse-fly or horse-bot {GasterophUus or CEstrus 
is a typical example. This fly is found in Britain, 
tnough it is not so common in this conntiy as on the conti- 
nent of Europe. It averages half an inch in length. The body 
is woolly, and is colounm yellowish on the head, and red- 
dish on the thorax and abdomen, with whitish wings, The 
female abdomen is prolonged to form a tubular organ. The 


em b<dng deposited in summer and autumn amid the hairs 
of a. horses coat, are licked off ^ the animal’s tongue, and 
thus conveyed into the stomal within the horse^s stomach 
the larvae are developed, and provided with rings of bristly 
hooks, by which they retain their position on the walls of the 
oigan. These larvae remain withm the body of their host all 
winter, and are discharged from the horse’s aUmentaiy canal 
during the following summer j and after passing their pupa state 
amid manure or in earth, emerge in a few wedfis as m perfect 
winged insects. The pupa encloses itself simply within die dried 
larval skin. Anoth^ species is the G, or CE, hamorrhaiddlis, 
or red horse-bot, which resembles the previous form in habits. 
The ox-bot {OSstrus bovis) Is the most famous member of 
group, this species depositing its eggs by means of a pointed Osf- 
postior (q. V. ) in the backs of oxen. The presence and aevelopment 
of the larva gives rise to a tumour known to agriculturists as a 
womil or worhle. This is filled with puralent matter, upon wblcli 
the larva feeds ; and at the proper time the larva emerges from 
its tumour, and undergoes its further development in the ground. 
An open sore is sometimes left in the ox’s back after foe exit of 
the lama. The adult fly is about half an inch in length, with 
brown wings and head, a black thorax or chest, and a whitisli 
abdomen with a black band running round it. The foeep-bot 
(CEstrus or Cephalemyia ovis) deposits her eggs in summer in 
the nostrils of the sheep, the larvs passing up to foe frofUal 
sinuses or spaces in the frontal bone, where they lie until foe 
following spring, and pass down the nostrils to become pupae, 
and to undergo their further development These larvae cause 
much irritation, and may even cause death by gaining access to 
the brain. The sheep-bot is of small size, foe face being 
yellow and the body of a general grey colour. It inhabits 
damp situations. Other species of bots affect deer, reindeer, 
goat^ and other herbivorous mammals. 


Both, Andxieo and Jan, Flemish painters, pupils of 
Blcemerts, were bom at Utrecht, foe former in 1609, the hitter 
in 16x0. The brothers studied, travelled, and worked together 
on the same canvas, Jan painting foe landscape port of foe 
subject, and Andries foe figures. So perfectly were they in ac- 
cord m mind and manner, that their works, which are rare and 
very highly valued, seem foe productions of a single hand. Of 
these, a Ki^ of Italy’-^unrise^ and a BefUe^ are in foe Museum 
of Paris. Andries was drowned at Venice in 1650 ; his brother 
returned to Utrecht, and died in ifijx. 


Both’nia, the Latinised form of the name given in the 
middle ages to foe coast lands around foe Gulf of B., comprising 
the present Osterbotten of Finland and foe Swedish Ian of 
Westerbotten. — Gulf of B., the N. part of foe BiddclSea, lies 
beyond the Aland Isles, and between Sweden and Finland. It 
is 400 miles long, and on an average about 100 broad, with 
a depth varying from 20 to 50 fathoms. Although it contains 
many sandbanks, rocks, and islets, it is the least dangerous 

g ortion of the Baltic for navigation, has numerous excellent 
avens, and from both Sweden and Finland receives consider- 
able rivers. In winter it is usually frozen over, and con be 
crossed on sledj^es. The chief towns on the £• shore are Abo, 
Vasa or Nikolustadt, Uleaboig, and Tomea, on the extreme 
N.; and on the W., Umea, Hembsand, and Gefle. 


Bothrioceph'alutf, a genus of Ptafyelmia, or flat worms, 
allied to the time-worms. A single species of this genus \,B. 
lotus) inhabits the intestines of man, but is peculiar in its distribu- 
rion, inasmuch as it is parasitic only in the inhabitants of Russia, 
Sweden, Holland, Poland, and Switzerland. The head of Both- 
rioeephali— H>foer species of whidi occur in fishes and water birds 
—is provided with two elongated depressions, by means of which 
it adheres to foe intestinal walls. The separate zodids or segments 
of this ’worm’s’ body are very broad in proportion to their 
length, and the generative pore or aperture opens on foe flat 
Burlaoe of each segment, not at foe margin or side, as in 
the common tape-worm. Tliis worm may attain alength of from 
15 to 25 feet, and is more easily expelled than foe common tape- 
worm. Its developmental history is still imperfectly understood ; 
imt it appears to exist in on immature or sexless form in fishes 
and oUuer marine animali^ and unddigoet full development qply 
when introduced into the bird or man, as foe case may be. It 
is sidd not to pan forougih a ^sik stage^ as observe in foe 
tape-worm, but this is a very doulxtful statement 
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Both'well, a village of Lanarkshire, pariah of the aatne fiame, 
on the right bank of the Cl3r(le, 8 miles S.£. of Glasgow^ and 
oeajr whi^ the splendid Norman ruin of B. Castle overlooks the 
Clyde. The olcf B. Bridge was the scene of the famous battle 
of that name, in which the Scottish Covenanters were defeated 
by the royal troops under Monmouth, June 22, 1679. of 
village (i870» 1^09. 

Botbwell, James HejiBiixn,' Fourth fiarl of, was 

born about 1526, and on his father’s death in 1556 became the 
chief noble in Ute S, of Scotland. Handsome and ambitious, 
he was thoroughly unprincipled, and in turn favoured and op- 
posed the. Reforming party. In 1562 he attempted to seize 
the Queen’s person, was imprisoned, escaped, and outlawed on 
shunning his triaL A fatal passion which he inspired in 
the breast of Queen Mary was, however, the means of rein- 
stating him at court, when he took the side opposed to Moray, 
who ^om the first ha 4 |been his enemy. There can be little 
doubt that the murder m Damley, on the 9th of February 1567, 
when the house at Kirk-of-Field was blown up, was his act, 
though whether the Queen was an accomplice or not is still matter 
of dispute. The subsequent sham trial and acouittal of B. on the 
charge of murdering Damley, followed by his obtaining the 
title of Duke of Orkney, and his marriage to Mary, 15th 
May 1567, was the ruin of both. The nation rose in revolt; 
Mary’s soldiers refused to fight ; she was brought back a prisoner 
to Edinburgh ; while B. fled first to Orkney and then to Denmark, 
where he was imprisoned, after making a confession, it is 
asserted, in the Castle of Malmoe, exonerating Mary, seemingly 
at the instance of a certain Anna Trandson, who claimed him 
as her husband, and procured the promise of a yearly allowance. 
He died about 1577 in the Castle of Draxholm. (See Burton’s 
History of Scotland^ His titles and estates were forfeited to the 
crown. B. baa been the subject of dramas by Aytoun and 
Swinburne. 


Both’y, the name given to houses on a farm in which un- 
married men are lodged throughout the year, and to outhouses 
in certain counties of Scotland where women are accommodated 
during the time of potato-hoeing. Mr Stephens, in his Book of 
ihg Barm, makes the sweeping assertion that the B. system is a 
bad one, and that in his opinion ' it ought to be entirely abol- 
ished.* Mr Robb, in his little book entitled ‘ 7 ke Cottage, ihg 
B,, and ihg JTitchen, while from personal experience declaring 
that occasionally bothies are not fit for liabitation, asserts that 
many of them are healthy and comfortable. He adduces various 
instances in Fife, Forfar, and Perth, where he found bothies with 
a general feeding-room, and with separate apartments for the 
various individuals. But there can be little doubt, that where 
the utmost care is not taken to secure cleanliness and comfort, 
the B. system is exceptionally pernicious to the moral habits of 
the peasantry. 


Botoaee’, or Botony, in heraldiy, is a Cross-Crosslet 
(q. V,), eacli arm. of which terminates in the form of buds or 
bttttons^usually three. 



Bo-Tna. 


Tenee. It is planted near the temples. ' One ncaw the city of 
Anaraganpoora is believed, on good historical grounds, to be 
years of age. It is looked upon with pecunar veneration, 
Imt pilgrims are only allowed to take away the leaves when 
they fall, the tree being accoonted too sacred to toadied with 
a knife. See Tennent’s (tSfio). 
dfio 
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Botiychliaii, the moonwort, a .genus of ferns, of the divi- 
sion Ophadoglossg. There is only one British spedei^ Bi htntsridk 
which, though widely diffused, is not geneniHy oommon. B,^ 
virginica, though not fpund in Britain, U widely scattered over 
Australia, Asia, Norway, and America, where It is known as 
the rattlesnake fern. Its roots are boiled and eaten in the 
Himalayas, New Zealand, &c. According to Scottish fcdkloTe, 
witches, when they strode broomsticks in their midnight expe- 
ditions, used the moonwort for a saddle. 


BotrylPua, a genus of compound Ascidians (q. 

7 \tnicatg Molluscs (q. v.), found in- 

crusting the stones and other marine 
objects. violacgus is the common 
species ; and, as exhibited in the 
accompanying cut, these organisms 
consist of a number of individual 
tunicates, each possessing a distinct 
mouth, and united to form a com- 
pound mass by the fusion of the tests 
or outer layers of their bodies. A com- 
mon anal or excretory orifice exists in 
the centre of the mass. Botryllua SchloserL 
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Botry'tis, a genus of fungi of the 6 \y\&\oTi Ilyphomyeetes, 
containing various plants, which constitute Mould (q. v.), Mil- 
dew (q. V.), &c. The genus consists of a thread-like mycelium, 
which enters into and penetrates through the tissues of the plant 
or other object, on which it becomes parasitic, and sends up a 
cellular shoot, which bears the fructification at its extremities. 
A species of B. constitutes the silkworm rot, or Muscardine 
(q. V.), and another {B, parasitUa) is very destructive to turnips. 
B, infestans is by many observers believed to be the cause of 
the Potato Disease (q. v.). 

Bott’a, Carlo Giuseppe Guglielxno, an Italian historian, 
physician, and poet, was born at San Giorgio, Piedmont, 6th 
November 1760, studied at Tuiin, and in 1794 was appointed 
physician to the French aitny of Italy. lie was elected a 
member of the Piedmontese Consulta in x8oo, but incurred the 
displeasure .of Napoleon by colling some of his measures de- 
spotic, ai...ileased to be a member of the legislative body in 
1814. B. was subsequently for some time rector of the academy 
at Kouen, and died in Paris, lotb August 1837. His most im- 
portant work is Storia d'Jtalia, 1490 al 1814 (20 vols. Par. 1832), 
the portion from 1490 to 1534 being a republication of Guicciar- 
dini. Among his u\her productions may be mentioned Histoire 
de VAmirtqug (Par. 1809), and II Casnilh, o Vtfo Conguistata 
(Par. 1816), a poem in twelve cantos, full of noble versification 
and striking beauties. See Vita di B, by Dionisotti (1868), and 
B.*s Letters^ published by Paolo Pavesio at Turin in 187c.— 
Paul Bmile B., son of the preceding, a celebrated traveller, 
was bom in 1805. After a voyage round the world, he went in 
1830 to Egypt as a physician, and accompanied the Egyptian 
ex]>edition to Sennaar in this capacity, at the same time making 
a zoological collection. When French Consul at Alexandria, he 
undertook a journey into Arabia in 1837, the account of which 
is given in his Relation dun Voyage dans t Yimen (1841). He 
was then appointed consular agent at Mosul, where he Ixgan hit 
explorations in 1843, and soon after discovered the ruins of 
Nineveh, described in his Monument de Ninive, with fine illus- 
trations by M. E. Flandin (5 vols. Par. 1849-50). A cheaper 
edition of this work appeared as ImeripHons tUcouveries d Khor* 
safiad{tS^). B. went os General Consul to Jerusalem in 1847, 
and to Tripolis in 1857. He returned to France in x868, and 
died in April 1870, at Achhres, near Poissy. B. greatly en- 
riched the Louvre with his discoveries, and earned for himself 
an honourable name as the pioneer of Assyrian archaeology. 

BottSk'ri, Giovazmi Gaetano, an Italian scholar and 
was bom at Florence, Jfanuaiy 15, 1689, He superintended a 
new edition of the Dictionary of the I^lla Cmsca Academy ; 
and having rone to Rome in 1730, become Professor of Church 
History and rolemical Theology in the College of La Sapiensa, 
assisted Manfredi to determine tlie level of the Tiber, and subse- 
quently became librarian of the Vatican and Canon of Santa 
Maria Txaasteverine. B. died at Rome, Tune 3, 1775. Of his 
numerous woxks may be mentioned his rugii, from rite VaBcan 
Iii& (1740) ; his dissertations on Dant^ Boccaccio^ and livy. 
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Mkm O^fUath^ {t voU. 1741 and Z 7 <o) ; ind his trea- 
tim M the Catacombs of Rome and on the Vatican. « See 
OmaSak^ di Mn Gtov.-^Gati. B, (Flor. z8z8). 

BSWmt, or Biiytt'dher, Johaam Vviedridh. See Pok- 
CSLAIN MANUFACTUaS. 

BSMgear, Karl August, a Gennan antiouaiy of repute, 
was born, June 8, 1760, at Reichenbach, in Saxony. After 
studying at Leipsic, he became Director of the Gymnasium at 
Weimar (1791), where he associated with Goethe and Schiller. 
In 1804 he left this literary centre for Dresden, the art-capital, 
and there lectured on archseology and art. B. was chosen mem- 
ber of the French Institute in 1832, and died November 17, 
1835. Among his diief works are Sabina, oder Morgenscenen 
finir reic^ jRbmerm (Leips. 1803) ; GrUch, Vasengtntdide 
^eim. and Magd. 1797-1800) ; Jdeen zur Archi^oh^ie der 
Maltrd (Dresd. 1811); Varlesungm und Aussdtze zur Alters 
thumskunde (Altenb. 1817); KunUtnvtholt^ (Dresd. 1811); I 
Amalthaea (Leips. 1821-25) ; and laein zur KuKstmythologu 
(Dresd. and L^ips. 1826). I^e Karl Aug, B,, tint biographistke 
Skizzfi (Leips. 1837), by his son, Karl Wilh. B., who died in 
1862, aher obtaining a respectable name as a writer of histories 
and biographies. 

Bottle (Fr. bouteUle, from botte, a bunch), a vessel with a nar- 
row neck for holding liquids, commonly made of Glass (q. v.) or 
stoneware. In early umes animal skins were fashioned into bottles, 
and even now vessels of leather are used by many Asiatic tribes. 

Bottle-Ohart is a marine chart showing the probable route 
which a sealed bottle, thrown into the sea at some point in mid- 
ocean, would take in reaching its destination. From numerous 
instances. Captain Beecher, an Knglish naval officer, has con- 
structed such a chart ; and as the track which the bottle takes 
must depend chiedy on ocean currents, a method is thus sug- 
gested for the determination of such currents. See CURRENTS. 

Bottle^Goiird, the fruit or * gourd * of Lagenaria vulgaris, 
so called from being frequently used to hold liquids. 

Bottlehead or Bottlenose Wlxale {GiobuepAalus, or Pko- 
Ciena globiceps, or more recently I/yperoodon hidmtatus) a genus 
of Cetacea belonging to the Dtlphinida or Dolphin family, and 
sometimes known as the *Caing Whale* of the Orkney and Shet- 
land Islands. The B. is, however, not a tnie whale, but is more 
nearly allied to the dolphin. The forehead is high and round, 
the muzzle projecting to form a short beak ; two small teeth 
exist in front of the lower jaw, and one dorsal fin is placed far 
back on the body. The single nostril or olowh^le is crescentic 
in shape. The skin is smooth, the body being black or leaden 
on the back, and light or whitish on the belly. Bottle-whales | 
may attain a length of 20 or 25 feet, and are gregarious in habits. 
They are frequently captured by being driven on shore, the 
entire flock following the example of a stranded leader. When 
captured they make a great noise by bellowing. They gene- 
rally swim near shore, and sometimes enter rivers and harbours, 
presumably in pursuit of herring and other Ashes. 

The Delphinus tnrsia, a species of true dolphin, with a round 
forehead and long slender beak, occasionally found around the 
British roasts, has sometimes also been named the * Bottle- 
nosed Whale.’ 

Bottle-Tit, a name given to the long -tailed titmouse 
[Parus caudatus), a familiar British species of DcnUrostral Inses- 

sores, or Perching Birds, 

' V forming the sub-family /br- 

ifta. The colour is grey on 

^ head, throat, and cheeks, 

a band of black passing over 
extending over the 
shoulders and back; whilst 
the central tail-feathers are 
black. The wings are black, 
and the shoulders and lower 
back are reddish. The aver- 
age length is 5t inches. The 
eggs are^u5u^y very ntime- 
Botde-Tit rous, ranging from eight to 

sixteen in number. 

Bott'om, as a nautical term, means strictly that portion of a 
diip which is under water ; but in a more general sense it signi- 


fies the ship itsdfi as in the expressioa^i a trade in British bot- 
toms 

Bott'omry, Bond of, is a mortgage which the owner of a 
ship gives for outfit or repairs given to enable him to proceed on 
his voyage. The bond is so called because the keel ot bodom of 
the ship is pledged figuratively, to denote the whole of it. In 
this contract it is understood that if the ship be lost, the lender 
loses the whole of his money ; but that if it return in safety, he 
shaM be paid the principal sum, with whatever interest upon it 
may have been stipulated for. . The amount of loan on B. B. is 
not in England restricted by law, though it is so in many mari- 
time states. The bond commonly states the risks to which the 
lender is liable. Usually they are the same as those for which 
the underwriter is liable under a policy of insurance. See CAP* 
TUKE ; Respondentia, Bond of. 

Botz’en, Bozen, or Bolzen (Ital. Bolzano), a town beauti- 
fully situated in the circle of Brixen, AiBtvian Tyrol, on a small 
branch of the Talfcr, 70 miles N. of Verona, 115 S. of Munich, 
and 255 S.W. of Vienna, with which places it is connected by 
rail. B is a flourishing entrepot, and has manufactures of silks, 
linens, leather, and hosiei^. It has a cathedral of the I4lh c., 
several fine Italian buildings and arcaded streets, and lies in a 
district rich in wine and fruits. Pop. (1869) 9355. 

Boudiain’, a fortified town in the department of Nord, 
France, and a station on the railway between Cambrai and Lille, 
lies on the Scheldt, 120 miles N.N.E. of Paris, with some 
industry in beet-sugar making and salt refining. It was captured 
by the Duke of Marlborough in 1711, and recovered by the 
French in the following year. B. has the means of flooding the 
adjacent country as a mode of defence. Pop. (1872) 1039. 

Bou'cher, Francois, a French painter and engraver, bom 
at Paris, 29th September 1703, stinlied under I>e Moinc, from 
whom he received the traditions of Rubens, and in 1723 gained 
the first prize for painting. IVo years later he went to study at 
Rome, became a French Academician in 1734, and court painter 
in 1765, and died at Paris, May 30, 1770. B. was marvellously 
expert in work, but it was not of a high or pure kind, any more 
than his own life. French critics say that it seduced and per- 
verted many a young artist ; and one notices with pleasure that 
his reputation /ell at the Revolution. Among his more notable 
productions arc P'lenus ordering Arms forALneas{\*iyz), 7 'hcBath 
of Diana ( 1 742), and Portrait of Mde, de Pompadour ( 1 75 7). I t is 
engravings aie very numerous. 

Bouches'-du-Blione, a maritime department in the S.E. of 
France, situated at the mouths of the Rhone, hence its name. 
Area, 1971 sq. miles ; pop, (1872) 554,911. It was formerly part 
of Provence, an<i consists in the S.W. and along >he banks of 
the Rhone of partly cultivated plains {La Camargue and La Crau), 
but in the E. portion it is invadetl by the lower offsets of the 
Maritime Alps. It is bounded on the N. by the Durance, and on 
the W. by the Rhone, which before entering the Mediterranean 
divides into two great arms, enclosing the delta, Itedela Camargue. 
The climate is excessively hot for France, and mainly owing to 
thife only about one-fourth of B. is cultivated, producing corn, 
rice, figs, the olive and mulberry. There is much cattle-rearing. 
The soil in many parts is impregnated with salt, and there arc 
many salt lakes connected with the si^a, the chief of which is the 
Etang de Berre (q. v,). Marseille is the capital ; Aix and Arles 
are the only other towns of large size. There are many small 
ports with considerable trade. B. holds the first rank for inter- 
national trade among the departments of France. It has several 
extensive canals, and is traversed by the railway Paris k Lyon et 
d Marseille, with branches to Nimes, Aix, and Nice. 

Bou’oicault, Dion, actor, dramatist, and theatrical manager, 
was born at Dublin, December 26, 1822, and was educated at 
London University, but early show^ a strong liking for the stage. 
In 1^1 his comedy of London Assurance was produced at Covent 
Garden, and acquired a more legitimate success than perhaps 
any of his later and more popular dramas. It ts throughout 
crude and lacking in originality, but is enlivened by spriglitly 
cross-play of character, and much specious but eflective dialogue. 
B. has since riiown himself singular^ prolific and versatile io the 
production of plays, of which some of the chief are his Colleen 
Bawn (i860}, a cldver adaptation of GL Griffin’s Irish novel, Tkt 
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Tki Octoroon (1861) ; Fiving Scud, a diamafic ex- Bofa^gnmr, FieiMy mi embient SVendi nothematidan and 
pomie of turf chicanety (1866) ; jtjftr Dark (1868} ; A Dark natural philosopher, was born at le Croiaie, in Bretagne, I 0 th 
Wgkto Wdtk (1870) ; and Formosa (1871). la his later works February x608, and in 1713 succeeded his fiither as Frofsmr of 
B. nas let all the legitimate aru of the dramatist give place Itydrogxaphy in his native towm In 1730 he obtained a similar 

office at Havre. From 1735 to 174a, together with Godin and 
Pe la Condamine, he measured a de^e of the meridian in Peru. 
We are also indebted to him for valuable researches on the in- 
tensity of light, and for the invention ot the heliometen B. died 
August 15, 1758. His principal works are Thdorie do la Ftiure 
de la Terre (1749), Traiti d'OpU^ sur la Gradation do la Lu^ 
mUre (1760), and Tratti de la Navigation (1769), the last two 
published posthumously by Lacoille. 

BouillV, Franpoia Claude Amour, Varquin de, a 
French general, bom 19th November 1739, at the ClAteau du 
Clu4el, in Auvergne, where his ancestors had been established 
since the 1 ith c. lie served with distinction in the Seven Years' 
War, was for twenty-eight years governor of Guadeloupe, during 
which time the American war broke out, when he was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the French West Indian forces, 


Cemjdmut Tko Octoroon (x86x) ; Flmnig SCud, a aiamauc ex- 
posure of turf chicanery (1866) ; Afiir Dark (1868) ; A Dark 
Ni^s Wdtk (1870) ; and Formosa (1871). In his later works 
B. nas let all the legitimate arU of the dramatist give place 
to vulgar * sensational 'incidents, culminating in a plot of vio- 
lent improbability. He is also knovm as the founder of the 
^upholsteiy school * of art, the main features of whidi are com- 
plete command of stage mechanism, and an uncompromising 
1 ealism in matters of dress, furniture, &e. K is favourably known 
os an actor of Irish parts. His wife (wA Miss Robertson) ha^lso 
earned the reputation of a popular actress. 

Bou'doir (from the Fr. bonder, to pout or be sulkv), a room 
to which a lady may retire when she wishes to be alone, or to 


Bouaoir (from the Fr. bouder, to pout or be sulkv), a room 
to which a lady may retire when she wishes to be alone, or to 
receive only her more intimate friends* The fashion of having 
boudoirs was introduced by the mistresses of Louis XIV., but 
the word itself has existed from the 13U1 c. 

Bou'farik, a town dbd military station of Algeria, 16 miles 
8.S.W. of Algiers by rail, with trade in esparto grass, tobacco, 
cattle, and fruit. Pop. (1872) 2588. 

Bou'iflers, Louis-Fraupois, Due de, peer and marshal of 
France, son of Francois 11 ., Count of B. and Cagni, born loth 
January 1644, entered the army in 1662, served with great dis- 
tinction under Condd, Turenne, Crequy, I^uxembourg, and Cali- 
net in Germany and the Netherlands, and died at Fontainebleau, 
March 22, 17x1. Few soldiers of his time saw more service, 
and the record of his exploits is only to be found in the military 
history of the latter half of the 17th c. For his gallant and 


neither men nor cannon were allowed to fall into the enemies' 
hands. 

Bouflers, Btanislas, Karquia de, son of a French noble- 
man in the service of Stanislas, King of Poland, was born at 
Lundville in 1737. His first considerable appointment was that 
of governor of Senegal and Goree, where his wise and bene- 
ficent administration is not yet forgotten. On his return to 
France he became a proliBc writer of light literature ; in 1789 
he was chosen a member of the States-General ; but after August 
XO, 1793> l^A France, and received fiom Fn^nch Wilhelm an 
extensive estate in Prussian Poland. In 1800 he returned to 
France, resuming his former literaiy pursuits ; in 1804 was ad- 
mitted a member of the Institute, and died 18th ^nua^ 1815. 
A collected edition of Ins works was published at raris in 1813, 
in 2 vols. 

Bou'gainville, a baj^ island, and strait, named after B., 
the French navigator. *1116 bay is in Patagonia, on the N« side 
of the Strait of Magellan ; the island belongs to the Solomon 


the French navigator. The bay is in Patagonia, on the N« side 
of the Strait of Magellan ; the island belon^p to the Solomon 
group, £. of New Guinea, I'olynesia, and is lully and populous ; 
and the strain is in the New Hebrides, separating MallicoUo on 
tlie S, and Espiritu Santo on the N. 

Bougainville, Louie Antoine de, a famous French navi- 
gator, was bom at Paris, November xx, 1729. On the outbreak 
of the Seven Years’ War in 1756, he accompanied the Marquis 
of Montcalm to Canada as aide-de-camp ; and in June 1758 suc- 
cessfully withstood, with a force of only 5000 French, an English 
army of 24,ockx In x 766-69 he undertook a voyage round the 
world, of which he gives an account in his Description d*un 
Voya^ autour du Afonde (2 vols. 1771-72 ; new ed, 1861). B. 
distinguislied himself in the N. American war on the side of the 
colonuts. and was made a field-marshal in 1780. At the out- 
break of the Revolution he retired into private life, and died 
August 31, i8ii. 

Bought and 86Id Notea are notes signed hy a broker of 
goods sold through him. They are held to complete the transac- 
tion. They are not used in Scotland. 

Bou'giea are instruments used by sutgeons for dilating any of 
the mucous membranes of the body. Iney ore gsaeralty made 
of raetah iptm-elastic, catgut, or vulcanite. Metal B. may be 
solid or n^ow. The metal may be block-tin, German silver, 
silver, w steel When used for dilating the urethra in Stricture 
^ surgeon readily to Intro- 


and captured in succession seven islands from England. In 1784 
he visited England, and in recognition of his gallantry and hu- 
manity was presented w'th a sword by the city of London, and 
received a high encomium from the Queen in person. He advised 
the escape of Louis XVI., but by an unavoidable delay of two 
hours on the part of the troops commanded by B., Louis was 
captured at Varennes, June 20, 279r. This end a subsequent 
attempt to induce the Empress Catherine II. to supply 36,000 
men for the invasion of France, made it prudent for B. to retire 
to England, where he died, 14th November 1800. llis AUmoites 
sur la RhjoluHon Fran^aise (Par. 1801), republished by MM. 
Berville and Barri&re, is a work of much value. A new edition 
appeared in 1859. 

Bouill'on (Ger. Beulen\ originally a German duchy, but now 
the western portion of the Belgian Grand -duchy of l^uxemburg, 
lies near the French frontier, and embraces a woody and hilly 
stretch of the Ardennes, containing a town of the same name and 
twenty-one villages. It once bdonged to Godfrey of B., the 
famous crusader, who in 1095 pawned it to the Bishop of Liege 
to raise money for the expedition. After many vicissitudes it 
was fin f incorporated with Belgium in Area, 157 sq. 

miles; pop. 21,000. — The town of B., the old family residence 
of the Dukes of B., is situated on the Semoy, among steep hills, 
10 miles N.K. of Sedan, has a pop. of 4000, a strong castle, and 
some doth and woollen monufactuita, 

Bouillon, Godfrey de, Duke of Lower Lorraine, 

' a worthy repn^seniative of Charlemagne, fiom whom he was 
descended in llie female line,’ was bom about io6x. His father 
was of the great family of the Counts of Boulogne, and Bra- 
bant, the lower piovince of Lonaine, was the inheritance of his 
mother. B. gained distinction in the aimies of the Emperor 
lleinnch IV., and was the great leader of the first Cm- 
sade. According to the chroniclers, he performed prodigies of 
strength and valour against the infidels, and was unanimously 
proclaimed King of Jerusalem on its capture in ro99. ‘But in 
a city where his Saviour had been crowned witli thorns, the 
devout pilgrim rejected the name and ensigns of royalty ’ (Gib- 
bon). He took the title of Defender and Boron of the Holy 
Sepulchre. At Ascalon, with 20,000 men, he defeated the 
Sultan of Egypt with 400,000. He then devoted himself to 
organise his government, and drew up, for his courts of justice, 
the Assizes of Jeiusalem, a code of laws which was the fullest 
embodiment of feudal junspnidence. lie died in 1100, and was 
buried on Mount Calvary. His many virtues are justly extolled 
in Tasro's ycrusalem Delivered, See Gibbon’s Declme and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, di. 58. 

Bouill'y, J'eaxi Nioolas, a French dramatist, bom at Con- 
diaye (Indre-et-Loire) in 1763. His first piece, Pierre le Grand, 
represented t3th September r790, containii^ a couplet at the 
close complimentary to the Qneen, procured for the author a pre- 
sent from her Majesty, which, some yean after, as a confession 
of his error in having accepted it, he gave to the Society of 
Jacobins at Tours. He was called to the bar, and filled several 
important administrative and judicial situations in Tours, which 
he ultimately resigtied to piosecute the drama. He also com- 
posed tales tor the young. B. died at Paris, 14th AprU 1842. 

, Of his numerous theatrical pieces may be specific Jean Juyues 
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h us dunUrs Munents (1791) ; Lu Irkmdais^Ums and 
Ia Adui de TmuUu (1793); ta FasnUU Amincauu (^796); 
SuUDtsoarUs (%i ^) ; L^are (179S) ; VAbU A ri^iiioo ) ; 
Madame de ( 1 ^ 5 ) ; «nd Maine aux Fmmu (1808)4 See 

Qtt^iard's SuMument d 7 a Frauu IMUrairi, 

BovQainvill'iero, Henxi de^ Comte, son of Francois, 
Comte de B., was bom at St Saire, ixth October 1658. £da* 
Gated at Juilly, he entered the armyy but pecuniary losses induced 
him to devote himself to study, when he chose for his subject 
the origin and growth of the great feudal families of France, 
which, unlike his monarchist predecessors, Daniel, M^zeray, 
&c., he regarded as the most important and durable element 
in the constitution. He also studied judicial astrology, and 
wrote a Life of Mahomet and a History of the Arabs. B. j 
died 23d January 1722. His religious position is a disputed I 
question. It is unlikely that a conservative antiquarian should 
be an infidel. (See voL xlvL of Voltaire’s Collected Works, 
The Count ef B's Dinner,) B.’s chief works are Misioire de 
tAncien Gouvemenieni de ta France (Hague, 1727); Atatde la 
France (Lond. 1727} ; and Misioire de la Pairie de Frame et du 
Farlement de Paris (Lond. 1753). B. must be judged by refer- 
ence to his time, of which it has been said that I^ouis XIV. 
made 'of a great fief a great kingdom, and destroyed the feudal 
government of eight centuries, which Richelieu had already 
undermined.* 

Boulay de la Meurthe, Antoine Jacques Claude 
Josepli, Comte, a French statesman, bom at Chaumonscy, in 
the Vosges, February X2, 1761, is chiefly remarkable on account 
of his staunch adherence to the Empire. He was a member of 
the Council of Five Hundred (1797), where he opposed Jaco- 
binism and declared moderate Revolution principles. In X799 he 
issued an Essai sur Us Causes qui en 1649 amenbrent en Angleterre 
t Etablissement de la Ripublique^ sur eelles qui ty Jirent phir^ a 
work which at once went through four large editions, and was 
widely read in the light of passing events. After the coup d*itat 
of the 18th Bmmaire, which he supported, he was three times 
made president of the legislative section of the Council of State, 
was the principal editor of the Code Civile and for some time 
Minister of State. He was proscribed by the ordinance of July 
24, 1815, following the second restoration, and resided in Ger- 
many till 1S19, when he was allowed to return to France. From 
this period he lived in retirement, and died at Paris, February 2, 
1840. B. publislied, when exiled from France, the Tableau Polu | 
tique des Rbones de Charles II, H de Jacques //,, Dcfttiers 
Kois de la Matson de Stuart (2 vols. B91K. 1818), and after I 
his return, Bourienne et Erreurs Volontaires et Involontaires I 
(2 vols. Par. x83o).»-Heiixi-Gtoorge, Comte B., son of the 
preceding, bom at Paris in X 797 ii was a well-known philan- 
thropist and social reformer. In he was elected a member 
of tlie National Assembly, where his popularity among moderate 
republicans led to his being made vice-president of the Republic 
in 1 849. Subsequently he was a senator under the Empire (1^2), 
and held various offices. He died at Paris, November 24, 1858. 

Boid'der, the name applied in geology to large blocks or 
masses of rock which are generally deposited in localities far 
removed from their original place of formation or situation. 
They may thus form prominent objects in a flat plain, and be 
utterly irreconcilable in mineral structure with surrounding and 
adjacent rocks. Boulders present valuable sources of the evi- 
dence of see or glacial action, inasmuch as they may generally be 
found to have been transported to their present position through 
ice agencies ; and ffiey may bear on their surface ice-scratches 
and other topical markings. Boulders occur frequently through- 
out the various regions of the world. 

Boulder day, Drift, or Till, a depos:t belonging to the 
most recent Pleistocene or PosUTertiary period of geology, and 
characterised by its consisting of unstratifisd clays, in which 
numerous masses of stone and boulders, varying greatly in 
size, are embedded. The B. C. is very generally recognised 
as the oldest of the Pleistocene deposits, but it is not always 
easy or possible to arrange these superficial formations in a 
definite or exact order. The colour and composition of the B. C. 
varies according to the source from which its materials have 
^en derived. In a region where carboniferous shales prevail, 
the clay is of leaden grey or black colour, whilst in the neigh- 
bourbood of the Old Ked Sandstone formation it may be' x^ 


The impacted bould^ vary in rise fintts mere sandy grains to 
large rock masses several feet in length and several, tons in 
weight. They exhibit stHa or grooves and ioe-markkigs ) and 
from the direction of these markup it ia oitdx possible to indi- 
cate the line of motion of the ice moss whidb produced them. 
The rocks on which the B. C. resUL are generally rubbed and 

I polished in a striated manner, and resemble thus ihe rochu 
of modern glacier districts. In some districts of Scot- . 
land, beds of sand, clay, and gravel, containing peaty vegetation 
and mammoth remains, appear intercalated with the lH>ulder 
clays. The presence of such beds seems to indicate that lyormer 
periods occurred periodically during the glacier period, when 
the ice thawed, and allowed a partial return of flora and 
fauna. The fossils of the B. C. are not characteristic or nitme- 
rous. Shells derived from older formations and washed into 
the clay are found, whilst the remains of the mammoth, woolly 
rhinoceros, and other extinct mammals, are interspersed through 
this suid allied formations. Certain glacial shells, generally of 
Arctic nature, occur in the clay, having been borne from the 
Arctic regions with the ice-drift of old. The B. C. is thus 
intimately and characteristically associated with the glacial or 
ice peflocl, and of itself contributes no small sliare of evidence 
towards the due establishment and recognition of the latter 
epoch of recent geology. 

Boulevards, or Boulovarts (Fr. from German bolhoerh, 
Eng. buhuark), originally meant the ramparts of a fort or fortified 
town, but now used to designate the public walks which, in 
Paris and other towns, occupy the line of the former city walls, 
and which are usually wide promenades and carriage-ways 
lined with trees. The original and most famous B. are those of 
Paris, of which that running between the Bastile and the Made- 
leine is 2} miles long. The Thames Embankment (see Lon- 
IjOn), though not occupying the site of former defences, is 
essentially a boulevard, and is one of the finest examples of 
dial variety of promenade in the worlcL 

Boulogaie', a market-town in the department of the Seine, 
beautifully situated S.W. of Paris, about a mile beyond the for- 
tifications, on the right bank of the Seine, and connected with 
St Cloud by a fine bridge. It has a quaint church of the 14th c., 
and near it is the castle of Rothschild. Pop. (1872) x8,687. 
The Bois^de^B, is a beautiful wooded park for recreation, extend- 
ing from B. as far N. as Neiiilly, between the fortifications and 
the Seine. It has three ornamental sheets of water, and is inter- 
sected by numerous alleys and drives, 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, a seaport and bathing-place, depart- 
ment of Pas-de-Calais, France, at the mouth of the Liane, 19 
miles S.W. of Calais, and X39 N.N.W. of Paris, with which j 
places it is connected by rail. It is divided into Upper and 
lx>wer B., the latter of which, the maritime .part of the town, is 
the most modem and fashionable. The chief buildings are the 
H6tel de Ville, built in 1774 ; the modern Church of Notre Dame, 
in the Greek style ; and the citadel, of the 13th c. The ram- 
parts have been in part converted into fine promenades. There 
are also here the ruins of an antique lighthouse, said to have been 
built by Caligula ; the marble column of Napoleon, 165 feet high ; 
an extensive museum ; one of the best batliing establishments in 
France ; an hospital, barracks, targe theatre, &c. The harbour 
admits vessels of 800 tons, has two long piers, and is protected 
by several forts. B, has a considera))le coast trade, and com- 
municates by steamer with London daily (9 hours), and with 
Folkestone twice a day (2 hours). The principal manufactures | 
are cement, steel pens linens, sailcloth, and beer. There are 
also extensive oyster and herring fisheries, while the fine sands 
attract annually a large number of visitors. Pop. (1872) 38,514, 
of whom many are English. B., originally a port of the Morini, 
was first called Gesoriacum, but received from the Romans the 
name Bononia, changed under the Karolings into Bolonia, It 
was destroyed by tlie Norsemen (9th c.), rose again firom its 
ruins, and was taken by Henry VIII. of England in 1544, and 
again restored by Edward VI. to France in 1550. B. was the 
point where, for the purpose of invading England, Napoleon 
concentrated his forces in 1804, and also where Louis N^oleon 
landed on his second attempt to overthrow the rule of Louis 
Philippe, August 6, 184a 

Boul'ton, BCattliew, an English engineer and mechanician 
of merit, bom at 'Biroiinghaxn, September 3, 1728* Ho is the 
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author of smral important inventlottfl» notably a new process of 
inlaylns steel, and improvemenU in the machinery for coining, 
but is best known as the partner of James Walt, with whom he 
establi^ed a steam-engine facto^ (the firm being B. & Watt) 
in 1769, which long supplied all Europe* B. died at Soho, near 
Birmingham, I7tli August 1809. 

Bound, or Boundary. The boundaries of borouglis, cities, 
and towns in England and Scotland are regulated by various | 
statutes of the reign of William IV. The boundaries of parishes 
are chiefly preserved by the ancient usage of Beating the Bounds, 
See Parish. Various Acts of Parliament have been passed per- 
mitting and regulating the subdivision of parishes for ecclesiastical 
purposes, or quoad sacra^ as it is called in Scotland. 

Boundary Survey of Ireland , — This is provided for by various 
Acts of Parliament. These confer powers on the boundary sur- 
veyor to rectify errors in the names of lands in the Ordnance 
county maps, also to define the boundaries of parishes. Re- 
ports and plans are open free to public inspection at the Council 
Office in Dublin. 

Bound Bailiffs the name of a sheriff’s officer, corrupted by the 
people into bum-bailiff. See Bailiff. 

Boundary Charter or Infe/tment is, in thh law of Scotland, a 
charter which describes the boundaries or * marches * of land 
conveyed by it. It confers right to all within the bounds, and 
exdudes it to all beyond. When a common wall is intended to 
be conveyed, this must be staled. 

Boun'ty. The money given to men to induce them to enter 
the army or the navy is so called. The only B. at present 
given is what is called eifree kit; that is, an equipment free of 
expense to the soldier in various necessaries — shirts, boots, bruslies, 
&c. In former times, when a high pecuniary B. was given, the 
soldier was made to pay highly for his kit, the B. thus becoming 
to a considerable extent nominal. In Uie Napoleonic wars, as 
much as flS to £20 per head used to be given as B. It has 
always been higher in cavalry and in artillery regiments than 
in the infantry. In the royal navy, the term B. denotes the dis- 
tribution of money sometimes made to officers and men on espe- 
cial occasions during active service. 

Bounty, in political economy, is a grant by the state for 
the encouragement of a branch of national trade or industry. 
Thus in fonner limes there were bounties on tlie exportation of 
corn, in the belief that they would encourage agriculture at 
home, and there were bounties on the importation of certain 
articles of colonial produce with the view of encouraging 
colonial industry. A B. then simply meant a lax upon the 
community for the benefit of a section of it ; that is, a tax upon 
general industry in order to encourage a particular industry. 
The result of this is that men arc induced to forego suitable oc- 
cupations for others which are naturally unsuitable for them. The 
man who would have been a clever mechanic becomes a bad 
farmer, and so on. A B. is simply a measure of protection ; and, 
as such, a misdirection of capital, industry, and talent. It is to 
be regretted that the B. system still greatly prevails in Europe. 

Bounty, mutiny of tEe, one of the most remarkable 
mutinies on record, took place s8tli April 1789, on board 
H.M.S. Bounty, 21 K tons, under Captaiu Bligh (q. v.), bound 
from Otahelte to the W. Indies, with some 1015 bread-fruit 
trees. It arose seemingly, out of discontent on the part of the 
crew with the strict discipline of the ship after a long and de- 
lightful stay at Otaheite. When fourteen days out from the 
ibkind, according to a concerted scheme, twenty-five of the men, 
headed by Fletdier Christian, mutinied, cast Bligh and eighteen 
others adrift in the ship's launch, and returns to Otaheite. 
Here sixteen of the men took up j^rmanent residence, while the 
others, fearing pursuit, sailed to Pitcairn Island (q. v. ), where, 
after a period of mad debauch, they founded a flourishing 
colony. Meantime, Bljgh and his comrades, afler a dreadful 
voyage of 3600 nautical miles, reached the island of Timor, to 
the E. of Java. On his return to England, Bligh publislied a 
Narrative, which roused a storm of excited feeling. The frinte 
JPaetdora was sent in search of the recreants^ and succeeded in 
capturing ten of the number, who were brought to England and 
tried by court-martial, seven' beix^ acquitted and tlm being 
hlUlged, October 179a. See Sirf. Barrow, The M, of the B, 
(Loud. 1835) 3 X-ady Bdcher, The Mutineers M the B,, and 
theft I>eteettda»ts in JHkaien and Horfotk Islands (Lond. 1870). 


Bounty, Chuoen Anno’iL is the nixne given to * fund 
appropriated to increase the incomes of the poorer clergy of 
the Church of England. When Henry VXXl. abolished the 
authority of the Pope in England, he annexed the * first fnnts * 
and * tenths ’ to the crown. The Jirsi fruits are the profits of 
the first year of spiritual preferments, and the tenths are one* 
tenth of their axmual pronts, both chargeable according to the 
ancient declared value of the benefice — ^poorer livings being exempt 
from the tax. Under the Act 2 and 3 Anne, c. 1 1, it is formed into 
a fund for the augmentation of poorer livings and for the rebuild- 
ing of parsonages. Queen Anne's Act has been amended by 
various statutes. The fund is now administer^ by a corpora- 
tion, entitled * The Governors of the B. of Queen Anne for the 
Augmentation of the Maintenance of Poor Clergy.* The sum 
allowed to each augmentation is £20, Livings below ;£io a 
year have the fn-St claim, those below £20 a year the next, and 
so on in order while any remain under £$o. Any living not 
above ;^45 a year may be specially augmented by by the 
B., if privately augmented by the same sum. The money is to 
be expended on land to be annexed to the benefice. 

Bounty lelands, a group of uninhabited rocky islets 480 
miles E. of the S. Cape of New Zealand, situated in 47" 40' S. 
lat and 179” £. long. They lie in the track of vessels bound 
from Bluff Harbour, New 2 ^:aland, round Cape Horn. 

Bou'quet of Wine, the aroma or flavour of wine, which is 
the chief element in determining the value of any variety. 

BourEon, the name of one of the most ancient feudal families 
of France, connccled with the beautiful province of Bourbonnais, 
lying to the N. of Auvergne, and watered by the Cher, the 
Allicr, and the Loire. The ^family first emerges into public 
history by the marriage, between 1270-85, of Robert, sixth 
son of St Louis, Comte dc Clermont, &c., to Beatrice of Bur- 
gundy, who, through her mother, Agnes, daughter of Arch- 
ambault, was heiress of B. Thus two lines of royal blood from 
Robert the Pious were united. Robert's son Louis acquired La 
Marche, and was made a duke. The next duke, Pierre, fought 
at Cre^y and Poitiers ; his brother Jacques (of La Marche and 
Castres), *the Flower of Chivalry,' accompanied King, Jean II. 
as a prisoner to England, Louis III., Due de B., became very 
powerful ’'Vthe reign of Charles V, (the Wise), who married the 
duke's sUier, Jeanne, and sent Du Guesclin and Jean de B. (the 
founder of the line of La Marche and Vendome) to Castile, 
chiefly that the cruellies 0/ Pedro towards his wife, Catherine de 
B., might be punished. The son of tliis Comte de la Marche 
fought against Bajaxtt in Hungary, became Great Chamberlain 
of France, married Joanna 11 . of Naples (1415), and finally be- 
came a Franciscan monk. Jean I., to whom Auvergne belonged, 
was in the meantime taken prisoner at Agincourt. His grand- 
son, Due Pierre (Beaujeu), married Anne, eldest daughter ot Louis 
XI., and acted with her in the regency during the minority of 
Charles VIll. and his absence in Italy. Their daughter Siisanne 
married her cousin, Charles de Montpensier, the great Constable 
of B. (born at Moulins, 1489), Louis XII. renouncing the royal 
rights reserved to the ducliy. The Constable, after liis brilliant 
victory of Marignano and defence of Milan, deserted the French 
cause for that of Charles V., defeated Fran9oi8 I. at Pavia (1525), 
and finally perished at the storming of Rome ( 1 527). For a time 
the estates were confiscated to the crown, but part was reco- 
vered by the B.-Venddme family, which now became the eldest 
branch, represented by Charles, Due de Venclfime, the Due de 
Montpensier, and the Prince de la Roche-sur-Yon. Antoine, the 
son of Charles, and brother of Cardinal B. and the Prince of 
Condc, married Jeanne d'Albret, inherited the kingdom of 
Navarre, and bequeathed his feud with the Guises to his son, 
Henri IV., who succeeded the Angoul6me branch of the house 
of Valois on the throne of France, the Salic law excluding the 
daughters of Henri IL The posterity of Louis Hutin was thus 
brought back to the throne. Of the dilldren of Henri IV. we 
need mention only his successor, Louis XIII. (1610-43), who 
married Anne of Austria, daughter of Philip III. of Spain; 
Elizabeth, married to Philip IV. of Spain ; and Henriette, mar- 
ried to Charles I. of England. Louis XIII. had two sons — 
Ixiuis XIV., who married Maiia Theresa, daughter of Philip IV. 
of Spain, and reigned till 1715 ; and Philippe, Duke of OrleaiiS| 
^e head of the Orleans branch, of whi^ Louis Philippe 
(^alit6}, beheaded in 1793, and bis eon. King Louis Philippe 
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uid yrhidi it iixw lamented hf 
_ „ iiffpe AJbmi Comte de eldest son of the eldest 

flon'df^ Philippe. Lode XIV. #u. predecee^ . 

^ XiOttii .Oauphiti, and hit .mndson. Louts, Duke of 

Bui;|i^a7« The second son of the fonnet was Philippe. Due 
d’Amoiv the ii];st of the Spanish Bourbons, who sttccemo after 
th% Spanish Succession War under tlie will of Charles II. The 
only suTviviiiff son of the Duke of Burgundy was t^ouis XV. ■ 
(171^4)1 who married Marie, daughter of the Polish King 
SUmilas. His son Ix>uis Dauphin predeceased him, leaving a 
la^e family, of 0 iom Louis XVl. (the husband of Marie An- 
toinette, sister of the Emperors Joseph II. and Leopold II.) was 

% 1 - T nr rL-.\ 3-« JL-. 


beheaded m_i_79^ } Louis (Xavier), Comte de Pmvence, became 


Louis XVlIL'(x8i5-a4) ; Charles Philippe, Comte d'Artois 
(husband of Maria Theresa of Saxony), became Charles X. 
(1824-30) ; and the famous Madame Elizabeth perished in the 
Revolution. Tlie only surviving son of Louis XVI. died in 


prison in 179^ ; his only daughter, Marie Ther^se, married the 
ngoumme, the eldest son of Charles X., but without 




Due d’Angou 

issue. The Due de Berri, second son of Charles X., married 
Maria Carolina, daughter of Francis I. of Naples, and left one 
son, Henri, Due de Bordeaux, Comte de Chambord, who mar- 
ried Maria Louisa of Modena, and is now entitled, on Legitimist 
principles, to the throne of France. So late as 1873 (Salzburg 
Letter) he declined to make any constitutional concessions. 
Besides the Comte de Paris, whom we mentioned as represent- 
ing the Orleans branch, there are many representatives of the 
five sons of King Louis Philippe who would, on L^timist prin- 
ciples, be entitled on the failure of the Comte de Chambora or 
his heir-male. Philippe of Anjou, dying in 1746, was succeeded 
on the throne of Spain by bis sons Ferdinand VI. and Charles III. 
The eldest son of the latter succeeded in 1788 as Charles IV., 
but abdicated in 1808 in favour of Joseph Bonaparte. In 
1814 Ferdinand VII., the son of Charles IV., was restored to 
the throne, and, the Salic law being abolished in 1830, was 
succeeded in 1833 by his daughter, Isa&lla 11., under the regency 
of Espartero and the Queen-moth^ Christina. The second son 
of Charles IV. was Don Carlos, who, excluded by the abolition of 
the Salic law, asserted his rights in the rebellion of 1834-39, and 
bequeathed them to his son (* Carlo Settimo*), who, after solemnly 
renouncing all claim to the throne, has involved his countiv in 
civil war for the second time in the 19th c. Isabella had to 
withdraw in 1869, since when there have been two periods of 
republican rule, with an interval of the feeble King Amadeus 
(abdicated lilh February 1873). In 1874 the B. branch was 
restored in Uie person of Alfonso, the soW of Isabella. The 
second son of Charles III. was Ferdinand L, who received the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, which his father had obtained at 
the conclusion of the Polish Succession War. Ferdinand, who, 
after submitting to the usurpations of Joseph Bonaparte and 
Murat, died in 1825, was succeeded by son, Francis I. (died 
1830), his grandson, Ferdinand II., and his great-grandson, 
Francis II. (Bomba), who was expelled by Ganbaldt in x86o. 
The fourth son of Philip V of Spain was Don Philip, who in 


1748 obtained the duchies of Parma and Piacenza, with clauses 
of return to Austria which never came into effect P 


His son, Fer- 

dinondr entered into the Convention of x 801, by which the duchies 
ware united to France. The son of Ferdinand was Charles 
Louis Ferdinand, who became King of Etruria, and whose son, 
Charles Louis (Duke of Lucca), obtained the duchies in 1847, on 
the eroiry of the liferent of Maria Louisa, the cx-Empress of the 
Frentm (a right she enjoyed under the Treaty of Paris). The 
attempts of Charles III. (assassinated 1S54) and the Duchess 
Marie ThAr^se (mother of Duke Robert) to govern with the 
help of Austrian troops were not successful; in 1859 the 
family was eimelled, and the territory added to Sardinia, now 
Italy. See Coiffier-Demoret’s Bistoire du JSeHrbonnais et des 
BwrhmsiA vols. Par. 1828), and Achantre’s Histeire Chrcmla- 
g^ue €t oMdlog^ue ^ la Matson RoyaU de if. (2 vols. Par. 


Bouxlbon, OhftvlML Comt^ de Uontoeneier et de la 
BaopMa of Auvergne, and Duo de Bourbon- 
mite, was bom xyth Februaxy 1490, and eclipsed his contem- 
pofraries both as a poUtieiaii and a soldier. The death of his 
tidet brotheri and his tnahiage with Susannah of B., put him 
in nessessioii of the duchies of Bcnirbonnais and of Auvergnei 
his great territorial indueuoe was strengthened by his abi- 


lities both as a statesman and a ^ At the age of twentvr 

six, Francis L made him Coastahle of loanee y in 15x5 he 
gained the brilliant victonr oC hfarijgnad* ted within three 
weeks became marier.of Milan and Ixmnifay, , His 'refusal, to 
marry I.^iEa of Savoy, the king’s mofhern ted to h» jHtmc 
deprived of the estates he had received from his deceased wife 
and his mother-in-law, and by war of retaliation he formed an 
alliance with the Emperor Qiarfes V. and Henry VIIL of 
England, from which the king in vain attempted to withdraw 
him. Having begun the siege of Marseille, the superior fonibs 
of the King forced him to relinquish it. Crossing the Alps, 
B., in the memorable battle of Pavia (25th P>bruafy i^25)> 
not only defeated Francis, but took him prisoner. Finding mm* 
self deceived by Charles V., he resolved to make himself Inde* 
pendent in Italy, and on the 6th of May 1527, with an army 
unprovided with artillery, he appeared under the walls of Rome^ 
In attempting to scale the walls, he was mortally wounded by 
a musket-ball^ when he ordered his death to be concealed 
from the assailants. Two months later, his troops, who had 
mewwhile given themselves up to the pillage of the city, 
buried him at Gaeta. See Brantdme’s Ftes des Grands Ca^ 
laines Mtran^ers^ 

Bourl)on, He de. See Reunion, La. 

Bourl)on-Lan'oy, a town in the department of Sa6ne-et- 
: Loire, on the Loire, with mineral and hot springs, and many 
Roman remains. Fop. (1872) 1456. — B. rArohaxnbauIt, the 
AquaBormonis of the Romans, a town in the department of Allier, 
France, on the Barge, 15 miles W. of Moulins. It gave name 
to the family Archambault, has an ancestral castle of the Bour- 
bons, a church of the 12th c., the remains of a feudal castle of 
the 15th c., with the celebrated tower of Quiqtungrogne, and is 
noted for its hot springs. Pop. (1872) 2400.— Bourboxuie-len- 
BaiuB, a town of France, department of Haute-Mame, on the 
Apance, celebrated for its hot saline spring, which are valuable 
in affections of the stomach and nerves. B. has a ruined castle 
and priory, a church of the xsth c., and some manufactures of 
tiles, plaster, and cutlery. Fop. (1872) 3949. 

Bourbounate, formerly a province of France, now compris- 
ing the fertile department of Allier and part of that of Cher. 
In 1327 it became the duchy of Bourbon, but was annexed to 
the crown in 1523. Moulins was the capitaL See Allier's 
Aftcien B. (Moulins and Far. 1839). 

Bourl>oa Tea, or Faliam, the dried leaves of the Angra- 
ntm Jragrans^ an orchid so called from being used as a substi- 
tute for tea in the Mauritius or Isle of Bourbon. It produces 
a soothing effect without causing sleeplessness, but is not 
much esteemed in London and Paris, into which it has been 
introduced. 

Bour'daloue, Louie, one of the great French preachers, 
was born at Bourges, 20lh Aumist X032, where, after being 
educated by the Jesuits for the Church, he lectured in the Aca- 
demy for some time on humanity, theolorical ethics, &c. In 
1669 he began to preach at St Louis (J^uit Church), Paris, 
where Louis XIV. and his granddaughter soon broi^t die court 
to hear him. His popularity lasted many years. His sermons, 
based cMefly on the texts of Isaiah, St Paul, and St Augustine, 
were marked by profound moral earnestness and great logical 
power. They were delivered with shut eyes, and a sonorous but 
uninfiected voice. B. advocated a return to primitive evangeli- 
cistn, and spoke plainly about the vices of the court. He was 
sent on a special mission to Languedoc on the revocation of the 
^ict of Nantes (1685), and there is no donbt that he was best 
fitted among the Catholic clergy to secure a hearing frbm the 
Huguenots. His later years were spent in the preaching and 
practice of charity. He died at Paris, 13th May 1704. His 
sermons were published by Bretonneau (18 vols. Par, 1707-^) ; 
recent editions are those of Mfouignon (17 vols, Par. 1822^), 
Lefivre (Par. 1833-34)* «nd Didot (Par. 1840). See Prieny’s 
Viedu JP, B, (Par. 1705) ; and Saint Axnatid’s NoBee sur le iP. B. 
(Bouiges, 1842). Mme. de Sdvignd 1674 and 1686) has 

left a striking picture of B.’8 or}gmfl4ity ted power. 

Bour’don da rOtee, .Brwi9ote Latite*> revolu- 

tionist, horn at Saint Remy, nearDonpi^e, about the middle 
; of the tSth c. He was a procumtqr of the Parliament of Paris 
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(fll 178911 when he embraced with ardour the cause of the ^evo* 
ftttion. In 1793 he joined in the sack of the Tuileries; after^ 
wafds» us a member of the Convention^ damoured for the execu- 
Louis XVL, took part in the insiiireetion of 31st May^ 
and latterly contributed to the doivnfall of the Girondists. 
Brutal and malicious in character, he deserted tlie cause of vio- 
lence at the dictate of cowardice, and, as the reward of his perfidv» 
was banished by the Directory to Cayenne, where he died In 
* 797 - 

Bourff, the capital of the department of Ain, France, situated 
on tlie Keyssouze, 70 miles N. C. by N. from Lyon. It is the 
birthplace of Lolande, the frimous astronomer, and has a statue 
of Bicliat the anatomist, and . an obelisk in honour of General 
Joubert Near it is the church of Brou, rich in sculpture and 
coloured windows. Pop. (187a) 10,647, engaged in manufac- 
turing linen, cotton, leather, and hoiscry, and in trading in held 
produce. 

Boor'gelat, Olaude, the founder of veterinary schools, and 
the creator of hippiatric science in France, was bom at Lyon in 
1712. He first followed law as a profession, but alV^irwards 
abandoned it for the military service, where his natural liking 
for horses was fostered. He was thus instigated to study the 
diseases to which such quadrupeds are subject, and conceived 
the idea of educating men for the treatment of these. Assisted 
by Berlin, a minister of Lyon, he opened in 1772 a veterinary 
school, which at once became famous, and is so to the present 
day, notwithstanding the many similar institutions which have 
since been established in this and other countries. B. died at 
Lyon in 1799. He was a voluminous writer on the diseases inci- 
dent to quadrupeds, on the methods of treatment, and similar 


subjects. His best-known work is Traiti de la Conformation 
extirieure du CAovalt de sa Beauti et de see Difauts (Par. 1 776), 
which has been translated into several languages. 

Boiir'geoiide, a French term, from bourgeois^ a dweller in a 
hourg^ or burgh, now applied to the middle trading class, as 
distinguished from the aristocracy and operative class. Bour* 
grois IS to be carefully differentiated from citoyen^ which is ap- 
plicable to all persons possessing the rights' of citizenship, irre- 
spective of their rank j in short, the former has a social and the 
latter a political signification. 

Bourge#', the capital of the department of Cher, France, 
situated at the junction of the Auron and the Yarette, 123 miles 
S. of Paris, This ancient and famous city occupies a large area, 
and is rich both in natural and artificial beauties. Its trade, 
however, is not important, consisting chiefly in a slight export 
of grain, hemp, skins, and timber. There are also some manu- 
factures of cloth, some, tanneries, and more recently a foundry 
and an arsenal. Of its buildings, tlie most notable are the cathe- 
dral (13th c.) and the to^vn-haU, a striking edifice of the 15th 
c,» the outside, of whose walls is covered with Gothic carvings of 
a high order. 

B. is the ancient Avarkum^ in tlie country of the BiturigeSy 
and was taken (52 B.C.) by C^sar, who described it as almost 
the finest city in Gallia, with a strong natural position. Under 
Augustus it became the fortified capital of the Roman province 
of Aquitania, was Biturka (of whicli its present name is 

a corruption), and in the middle ages was the chief town of the 
duchy of Berrji. It was the birthplace of Loui.s XI. In 1438 
the Pragmatical Sanction, which asserted the right of the Gal- 
ilean Church to choose its oWn bishops, was confirmed by Synod 
at K llie town is rich in historical monuments both of Roman 
and mediaeval times. Pop. (1872) 22,654. 

Botirlgnon, Antoinette de, bom at Lille, 13th January 
l6]6. Was a religious mystic, who held the qpinion that the 
Bible was not a sufficient source of fruith, bat needed to be sup- 
plemented by. special revelation. At Amsterdam she abjured 
Catholicism, printed there her works at a private press. As 
a proselytiser she was very successful. After occupying the posi- 
tion of the head of an hospital first at Lille and then in K. 
Frieriatni, she died at Franeker, 30th October 168a B. was 
accused of jpave trickeries, and of :a piety too interested to be 
ffffuixmk Her works; collected by Poiret, and accompanied by 
a b|ogra{>hy, were printed ip ai vote, at Amsterdam 


Bour'mpn^ AtiguatelTioto?, Oopaie da ahAiiiia 

de, was bom at Chateau oe B. (Maine-et-fLo^b September 
1773, and was dmde an officer of the Guards urhen sixteea 
years of age^ On the outburst of the Revolatjkm he joined the 
Prince of (^nd^, and served with energy and spirit in the war of 
La Vendee, but subsequently he went over to Naptdeon, who 
made him a general of division. On the first Restoration {x8i4), 

I he returned to the Bourbon cause, but on Napoleonk reappear* 
ance again changed sides, and received the command of a divU 
sion of the army in Flanders. Once more be deserted Napo- 
leon, on the eve of the battle of Ligny, and egain and finally 
adopted the royal cause. After the second Restoration he was 
made commander of a division of Royal Guards (18x5), a peer 
of France, and leader of the army in Spain on the Withdrawal 
of the Due d'AngoulSme (1823), and Minister of War {X829). 
lie was commander-in-chief of the army sent against Algiers, for 
the capture of which place he was made a marshal of France, 
July 22, 1830. The July Revolution having meatitime broken 
out, B. refused allegiance to Louis Philip]ie, and had to leave 
the country. In 1533 he assisted Dorn Miguel in his abortive 
attempt to seize the Portuguese crown, after which he retired 
to Rome, but returned to France on the peace of 1840. He 
died at the family chdteau of B. , October 27, 1846. See Merson's 
Noike Biographique sur U Marichal de B. (Nantes, 1846). 

Bourne, Hugh. See Piumitive Methodists. 

Bourne, Vincent, well known for the exquisite grace of his 
Latin poetry, was bom at Westminster in or about 1696, and 
educated at Westminster School and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He was chosen a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1720, and was for several years an usher in Westminster School. 
B. died 2d December 1747. Some of his poems appeared as 
early as 1721 {Carmina Comitialia Cantabrigiensia)^ but the first 
collected edition was published in 1739, under the title Poemata 
/Mine partim reddita, partim scripta^ a ninth edition of which 
was published by Pickering in 1 840. The volume contains Latin 
versions of Addison's hymns, of several old English ballads, and 
of many other and inferior compositions. These versions display 
not only B.’s wonderful power over the Latin tongue, but the 
remarkable tenderness and beauty of his genius. Cowper pre- 
ferred ...J to Tibullus, Propertius, and all other Latin poets, 
except Ovid, and thought him not at all inferior to him. 
‘Well fare,' says Charles Lamb, ‘the soul of unfastidious 
V. B., most classical, and, at the same time, most English of 
the Latinists I * 

I Boumouse', or Bumus' (Arab. ), a white mantle with hood, 
much worn by the Arabs of Algeria and Morocco, by the 
Bedouins in N. Africa and Arabia, and occasionally seen in 
Spain and France. 

Bourrienne, Louis Antoine Fauvelet de, a well-known 
French author, was born at Sens, plh July 1769, and studied 
along with Napoleon at the military school of Brienne, where 
the two formed an intimate friendship. B. first entered on a 
public career after the treaty of Campo Formio (1797), when he 
t>ecame Bonaparte’s private secretary. After the Egyptian cam- 
paign he was made a Councillor of State, but lost his office and 
the confidence of Napoleon on the fraudulent bankrupt^ of 
‘Maison Coulon.’ lie afterwards resided as chargi d'affaires 
at Hamburg, and embezzled large sums of public money, which 
was discovered. On the Restoration of 18x4 he joined himself 
to Talleyrand, and received a post in the administration. Ex- 


cepted by Napoleon from his ^nesty of Lyons, B. retired with 
Louis XVIII. to the Netherlands. He finally became a Minister 
of State, was in the Chambre IntrouvahkyM. sat as a deputy for 


Yonne, until he had to run from his creditors. Ills reason then 
gave way, and he died in a maison de sank, 7th Febmaxy X834. 
His Mfmoires concerning Napoleon, of the pirectory, Consulate 
Empire, and Restoration, in xo vols., were published in |829*3I« 
l^ey are detailed, but inaccurate. 

Bouas'a, a town and district of Sudan, Central Africa. The 
town is naturally strong, being situated on a rocky island in the 
Niger, about 300 miles above the confluence of this river with 
the Chadda. Pop. estimated at from 10,000 to .i8,ooa ' 

Boumfingftnlt, Jean BapUetai Joaeph DiauAoBi^ an 

eminexst chemist, was bom at Paris "ad FeDruary 1802. ^ Alter 
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betng educated at Ute mining school of St Etienne, he went to 
S. .merica, wl^re he fought under Bolivar. On retumiflg 
France he was chosen Professor of Chemistft^ at Lyon, and 
afterwards Professor of Agriculture at the Cmseruatoire of Arts 
and Measures, Paria He was elected to the Constituent Assem- 
bhr in fB 4 S^ and made Commander of the Legion of Honour in 
195^. The results of his scientihe mquiHes are contained in his 
Econmie Rurale (2 vols. Par. 1844; 2d ed. 1849); £x>&lish 
transL by Law (Lond. 1845) ; and his Mimoins deChtmU Agri* 
coie U de PhysiolagU 1S54). 

BouMOle' Btrait, named after one of the vessels of La 
Perouse, passes through the Kurile Islands, and unites the Sea 
of Okhotsk with the Pacific Ocean. 

BDUitrophe'don (Gr. hous, an ox, and strephot 1 turn : lite- 
rally, turning like an ox in the plough) is the term used to de- 
scribe the early Greek manner of writing alternately from right 
to left, and from left to right. The laws of Solon were so 
written. 

Bou'terw^i Friedrich, a writer on philosophy and poetry, 
was born 15 th April 1765, at Oker, near Goslar, N. Germany. 
After studying jurisprudence and essaying poetry, he devoted 
himself to philosophy and the history of literature. He was 
made Professor of Philosophy at Gottingen in 1802, and died 
9lh August 1828. His chief work is his Gtschickte der Neuern 
Poesie und Beredsamkeit (12 vols. Gott. 1801-19), a work which, 
though of unequal merit, is yet a creditable monument of intel- 
lectual industry and independent judgment. In philosophy he 
was an adherent first of Kant and finally of Jacobi, and wrote 
treatises on the subject which are not remembered. 

Bouts-Birndfl (Fr. rhymed ends — of lines) is the name 
given to a particular sort of verse-making, which consists in 
ntting lines to appointed rhyming terminations. The diversion 
is said to have originated in a mishap which befell a French 
poetaster called Dulot This man Uv^ by writing sonnets for 
the courtiers of Louis XIV. ; and it happened once that his MSS. 
were stolen. He bewailed his fate in having lost no fewer than 
300 sonnets. On inquiry, it was found that these were bhnk 
sonnets, having only the rhymed endings. Hence originated the 
fashion, which appeared later in England. Horace Walpole 
relates how he had to fill up the rliymes brook, /, crook, why ; 
which he did in this stanza — 

*I sit with my toes in a brook, • 

And if any one asks me for why, 

1 gives 'em a tap with my crook, 

And, 'tis fientlment makes me, say 1.* 

Bouvar'dia, a genus of plants of the natural order Cinchonacea 
(q. V.), natives of Mexico, one of which, B, iriphylla, is com- 
monly cultivated in flower-borders of our gardens. Its hand- 
some red flowers are produced from June to November ; but it 
ought to be placed in a greenhouse, frame, or dry cellar, to 
]^tect it from the winter frosts. B, flava (yellow flowers) and 
E Imgiflora (white flowers) are also cultivated. 

Bou'wet, Joadhim, a French missionary, was bom at Mans 
about x6d2, and was sent by Louis XIV. on a scientific mission 
to CHiina (a scheme favoured by Colbert, and, after his death, 
carried on by Louvois). On March 3, 1685, B. embarked at Brest, 
with five Jesuit fathers, and landed in China, a3d July 1687. Two 
of the fathers, detained in Pekin by flie Emperor as teachers of 
mathematics, directed the building of the church and residence 
of the Jesuits in the capital. B. returned to France in 1697, 
bringing with him from the Emperor of China 49 Chinese vol- 
umes as a present to the King of France. Accompanied by ten 
new missionaries he again set out for China, which he reached 
in 1699. He died at Pekin, June 28, 1 732, after having laboured 
long on a map of the empire. B.’s best-known work is his 
Ata$ pritmi de la Chine (fol. Par. 1697), some contributions 
to P. £>uhalde*s DeecripHen de la Chine, and a Chinese Diciknary, 
preserved in MS, in the Library of Mans. 


Bouyixi0fl\ a small place in French Flanders, to the S.E. 
of Lille# noted for two battles, the first fought 27th July 12x4, 
between the Emperor Oftlp! 1 . and Philippe Auguste^ in which 
'the latter was ^ctorious i mid the second, 18th May 1794# when 


the Austrians, under KUnsky, weve defitated fay the French Re- 
publican Army of the North. 

Botrey Goal, the lignite or wood<*cdel found at Bovey 
Tracey, Devonshire. It has a disagreeable odour, and la of 
little use except as fuel for burning poltenr, and for brack and 
tile making. 

Bo'vidao, the family of Ruminant mammalia, which/ In* 
eludes the various genera of Oxen and their allies. The animals 
of this group are generally of large sise and heavy co^orina- 
tion. As in other members of the Cemcomia (or *hollow« 
horned* Ruminantia), the horns are hollow, and consist each of 
a process of the frontal bone, or horn •core, covered by a homy 
sheath. These horns are generally borne by both sexes, and 
are not sited annually as in the Corvidae or deer. In the B. tlje 
horns are usually turned outwards in a’ crescentic shape. The 
head te^inates in a wide muzzle. The legs are strongly made. 
The skin of the neck is loose and hanging, and forms a large 
dependent fold, known as the dewlap. The tail is tufted. There 
are six incisors, two canines, and twelve molars in the lower jaw, 
and onlf twelve molars in the upper jaw ; the place of the al^ent 
upper incisors and canines being taken by a callous or hardened 
{>ad of the gum. The females possess four teats. The B. occur 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and N. America, and are represented as 
fossils only in the Pliocene and Pleistocene formations ; the chief 
extinct forms being tlie Urus or wild bull (Bos primfgentus), the 
Bos antiquus, the B. longifrons, together with the still existent 
bison or auroch {B. bison). See also Arneb, Bantbkg, Bison, 
Buffalo, Ox, Vak, &c., Ac. 

Bovi'no (anc. Vebinum), a fortified town in the province of 
Foggia, S. Italy, 20 miles S.S. W. of Foggta, and close upon the 
railway, that here crosses the country. It is a bishop’s see, and 
has a cathedral. The valley of B. has long been a favourite 
haunt of brigands. Pop. 6000. 

Bow, a term used generally for the front part of a ship. * On 
the port,’ or * on the starboard’ B., are phrases used in reference 
to objects seen within about 45* of the vessel’s course to the left 
and right respectively. 

Bow and Arrow, the most ancient weapons of offence and 
of the chase used by the human fiimily, and among all uncivilised 
tribes the most generally employed. Arrow-heads of flint, rudely 
chipped, are the earliest remains found indicating the beginnings 
of human life on the globe, and something of the development of 
the race can be traced in the improved form and finish of flint 
arrow-heads. The remains of bows have also been found in 
large numbers in the deposits of the ancient Swiss laki'-dwellings. 
The bow with poisoned arrows is to this day the favourite weapon 
among savages everywhere. See Archery. 

Bow'ditdh, Natliaiiiel, I4L.D., F.B.S., an eminent 
American mathematician and astronomer, and President of the 
American Academy, was bom at Salem, Massachusetts, March 
^6, 1773, and died at Boston, March 16, 1838. His two prin- 
cipal works are The American Practical Plavigalor {1^/02), and 
an excellent translation of La Place’s Micanique Cileste (4 vols. 
Host. 1829-38). 

Bow'dich, Thomas Edward, African traveller, was bom at 
Bristol, June 1790, where he was educated, and passed some time 
in his father’s counting-house. In 1814 he visited Cape Coast 
Castle, of which his uncle, Mr Hope Smith, was governor, and in 
18x6 was placed at the head of an embassy to the Ashantees, of 
which he published an interesting account (Lond. 18x9). He after- 
wards resided in Paris, and produced numerous original works 
on Africa, and a translation ot Mollien’s Sources of theSens^qmd 
Gambia (1820). In 1822, accompanied by his wife, he safled 
from Lisbon for Africa, intent on wide explorations, but on 
reaching the river Gambia he had an attack of fevor and died, 
January 10, 1824. His wife prepared from hU neAiei Esecursions 
in the Island of Madeira, by the fate T. E. A, with a Narrative 
of his Last Voyage, Remarks on Cape Verd Islands, and a Descr^ 
Hon of the En^h SetUments on the GemUa (1825). 

Bow'er (Old Eng. her, and still so pronounced In Lowland 
Scotch, hour; perhaps comuSeted with the Gr. burton, a house), 
originally meant a dwdUng, either the whole house or a single 
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bnt liter on wu restiicted in itf n^Uention to Hie nrU 
eete npartm^ of ladies in a feudal castle. In this sense it Is 
ioften oontrssted with haU^ where the feudal letainers assembled 
for f^d or mirth ; 

* What never yet WM heard in tale or song 
From old or modem bard in Ml or h^nur.* 

Cc^tta (Hnee 44, 4^ 

The lady's attendants were called her * B. -maidens.' The ballad 
poetiy w Scotland abounds with examples of the use of the word. 

Bowertenkla, a genus of Molluscoid animals belonging 
to the class Pofyaaa or Bryotoa^ and to the order Jn/undibuhta 
or (fymncimmala of' that class. In this order the tentacles 
are arranged in a circular form, and the mouth is not yarded 
by a valvular process or ifistome. B» is included in the sub- 
order CtmmtMnata^ and is common around the British coasts, 
grow^ attached to sea-weeds, stones, dtc. The tufts or 
colonies of this form (for like all Pol3rzoa, is a compound ani- 
mal) may attain a height of 1 or inches, and may be matted 
and creeping, or erect and of irregularly-branched shape. The 
cells, each of which contains a little zo 5 id or animal, are of 
tubular form, and are thickly clustered together. Efich little 
animal of the colony possesses from 8 to xo tentacles, which are 
richly ciliated, and can be withdrawn into, or protruded from, 
the cell. The mouth opens in the central aspect, and a gullet, 
strong giszard, stomach, and Intestine belong to each animal. 
Certmn cellular bodies are supposed to represent a liver. The 
tentacles bring particles of fo^ to the mouth. No heart exists, 
but a circulatmn of fluid takes place in each cell. The nervous 
system is represented by a single nervous mass or ganglion placed 
near the mouth. Reproduction takes place by means of eggs, 
but the colony itself increases indefinitely by gemmation or 
budding. Complicated muscles for the retraction and protrusion 
of the tentacles exist. B, imbricata, and B, dcnsa are familiar 
species. 

Bower-Bird, the popular name of certain interesting Aus- 
tralian birds belonging to the Corvine family Stumida (see 
Staxxiko), and so named on account of their constructing re- 
markable erections resembling bowers. These consist of a 

f datform of twigs woven together, with other twigs fastened to 
t at the bottom, and curving upwards so as to meet at the top. 
These bowers are decorated with any bright-coloured or white 
objects the birds can procure, such as parrots' feathers, snail- 
shells, hones, coloured rags, &c. The aborigines are in the 
habit of looking in the bowers for any light and showy things 
they may miss from their encampments. The bowers are 
not used as nests, but as playing places, the birds chasing 
each other through and round them, often for hours at a time. 
The adult male Satin B.-B. {Ptilonofynchus hohserisceus) is of a 
deep purple hue, with glossy plumage resembling satin. The 


female and young male birds are of an olive-green colour. The 
Spotted B.-B. (CAlamydtra maculata) makes larger bowers than 
the Satin B., they frequently being a yard long. It is of a rich 
brown colour, with buff spots, and liaa a collar or cloak of 
long pink fearers on the neck, whence its scientific designation. 
These two species are natives of New South Wales. A larger 
species, the Great B.-B. {Cklamyderanuchalu)^ is found in N.W. 
Australia. The B. are partially insectivorous. 

Bow'ie-Blnife, a dangerous, sharp-pointed weapon, from to 
to 15 inches long, and 2 inches broad, named after its con- 
triver, Colonel James Bowie, of the Southern States of America. 
It was long a favourite instrument with rowdies for settling their 
disputes, but its use is gradually being abandoned except by 
profhssed ruffians. 

Bowling towards the Altar was no doubt originally an 
accommodhtloa to Paganism, like so many more of the practices 
introduced into the early Christian Church. Tlte pagans, whose 


the reef, but tffbrdinr a safe sadhorage inside the bander xeeC ^ 
This name ^ai given Cook, who vSdted the island fo k 
year after Boug^ville, by whom It wax celled La JSTonfo 
native name is Hao. B« X. is scantily peopled , by a depraved 
race, engaged mostly in pearl-fishing. 

Bowlon, Bev. William Lisle, was bom at Kiiw's Sutton, 
Northamptonshire, September 24, 176& and educatm at Win- 
chester School and Trinity College, OxumL His SmMs. pub- 
lished in 17^, completely liberated from the. artificial and con- 
ventional spirit of the i8th c., had a marked and merited success^ 
and went far to inaugurate a new era in English verse. He may 
be regarded as the forerunner of the ' Wordsworthian ' school, 
and was particularly admired by its chiefs. Coleridge, in a son- 
net says : — 

* No common praiie, dear bard, to thee, I owe.* 

After a quiet life as rector of BremhUl, in Wilts, B. died at Salis- 
bury, 7th April 1850. He was a true poet of nature, and 
though not a classic, yet in virtue of his influence has a secure 
place in literature. His controversy with B;^ron and Campbell 
as to the poetry of Pope, whose works he edited, is well known. 
B» supported natural imagery in poetry, as against artificial, and 
is credited with victory by Hazlitt and other critics. Among 
his larger works are Tht Spirit of Discovery^ or Conptest of Octan 
(1805), and The Missionary of the Andes A new edition 

I of his poems was published at Edinburgh in 1855. 

Bowles, Samuel, a distinguished American journalist, was 
bom at Springfield, Massachusetts, U. S., February 9, 1826' and 
since 1844 has been sole editor of the Springfield Republican^ 
founded by his father. Under his management the paper has 
become one of the foremost journals in the country, and is 
noted for its extensive news, its literary taste, and its intelligent 
views of public affairs. In recent years it has laboured to free 
the press from the bias of political party. B. is author of 
Across the Continent (1865), Our New IVest (1867), and 7 '*he 
Switz^land of America (1869). 

Bowline, in nautical languatre, is a rope from near the 
middle of the weather edge, or leech, of a sail, to keep the leech 
forw. ^ The wind thus gets at the sail's after-side, 

Bowla, Gamu of, one of the most simple, healthful, and popu- 
lar recreations open to the community. The date of its origin 
is not known, but it has been traced I.7 Strutt as far back as the 
13111 c. We may therefore say that, in some mode or another, it 
has been played in England for 600 years. After the middle of 
the 15th c., bowling became a common pastime in London and its 
environs. But we learn from Stow in his Survey of London^ that 
the game was played in a roofed-in bowling-alley, as is still the 
prevailing form in Engfaiul. Shakespeare repeatedly refers to 
it {Taming of the Shrew, Cortolanus, &c.). Often attached to a 
tavern, the bowling-alley gradually degenerated till it became a 
haunt of the idle and the dissolute, and complaints were rife 
about its pernicious influence on the habits of tradesmen ; and it 
is more than doubtful whether it can ever become a scene of pure 
and wholesome amusement. But within the present centuiy, 
and particularly in Scotland, the game, played in the open air, 
and on a well-turfed green or lawn, as distinguished Jrom the 
bowling-alley, has come to occupy a high position aniong 
popular recreations. At present the bowling-green mav almost 
be considered os an 'institution ' of the country. It is to be found 
in nearly every town N. of the Tweed, and is often laid out with 
exquisite beauty. It is gradually finding its way across the border, 
like another grand Scottish game, golf. Edinburgh has now aeon- 


ehd of Christian churches. But in modem times the practice of 
bewiqf towaxds it is cc»meet|^ with the $octrin% regarding the 
^pietenee of Christ in the Rudmrist See Bingham"s Bccledas^ 

BknvrlCdiud, the Uigert^oTid 

8. Pacific, neoessMe omy fo the N« throufth a smalt opening in 


Ulasgow and Aynnite, are tne strongnoids ot bowling; and 
there, as also in the shires of Kirkcudbright and Dumfne^ are 
to be found the finest greens, the greatest number of playen, and 
the most admirable play. 

A bowling-green should be laid with very fine tur(<and be as 
smooth and as perfectly level as possible^ It may vary m lengfo 
from 30 to 35 yards. A width of 25 yards admits of tlunee sepa« 
rate games bewg played at the same time, but Hie huger greens 
have soffident width to accommodate from eight to ten rfsta 
The B. are generally made of a dme, heavy Wjood, 

are absut to inches in circumferencepand more <»: Jess oval in 
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. Ilw hfcim aliiat given them by tbeir inner side being 
. i^e mm w thmi the outer^ which catises the bowl 19 make 
eeoaalderable bend or circuit in its couiee u it slows in ap- 
.pFonddbflf 1 ^ d^tination. This bias, sometiAes very consider- 
able) mutbles a player to send his bowl round others which seem 
as if thejr must obstruct its passage, and the delicate calculation 
of Qie bias is an important element in the ^ill and beauty of 
the play* The surioce of the bowl being very smoothi it runs 
eaw along the green. 

The game may be played by two or more persons, forming 
two. opposing sicfos j eight players, four on each side, making a 
full party, or riml, as it is tennM* A small wooden bsdl, painted 
white, perfectly spherical, and about three inches diameter, 
called the Jaek^ is thrown more than half or nearly the whole 


called the Jack^ is thrown more than half or nearly the whole 
length of the green. Each member of the rink plays two B., 
and the bowl or B. lying nearest the jack when all have been 
played are reckoned shots to that side by which they are 
played, the nme consisting of 7, 9, 13, or 21 shots, os may be 
agreed on, the two last being the most common. One bowl is 
played by each side alternately, and when all have been played, 
and the number of shots to the winning side ascertained, the 
jack is thrown again, and a new end commenced as before ; and 
$0 on till either of the opposing parties has gained the required 
number of shots, and thus become the winners. In the attain- 
ment of this object, every bowl which is played affords the op- 
portunity of dis]jlaying a great amount of skill ; the player at 
one time aiming to have his bowl close to the jack, and at an- 
other to land it at such a spot as may obstruct his opponent’s 
play, or where it is likely to count a shot, should the position of 
the jack, which is movable, be changed by any future bowl 
striking it ; and the player himself may be required, with his 
bowl, to move the jack a few inches or feet, as directed by his 
partneis, to where one or more of their previously played B. 
may be lying ; or, if the situation be desperate, to upset all pre- 
vious calculations by a run ; that is, by discharging his bowl 
with such force and precision that Uic jack and the B. around 
it may ^ scattered in all directions, and cliance determine the 
issue. See Mitchell’s Manual oj 2$ffwhPlaying (Glasg. 1864). 

Bow'ring, Sir John, an English politician and scholar, 
was born at Exeter, 17th October 1792. Early in life he at- 
tained a high reputation as a linguist and a translator of the 
more ancient and the more modem popular poems of most of 
the countries of Europe. B. was the friend and subsequently the 
executor of Jeremy lientham, a contributor from the first to, 
and for five years editor of, the Westminster Peinew, He sat in 
Parliament fur the Kilmarnock Burghs firam 1835 to 1837, and 
for Dolton from 1841 to 1849, distinguishing himself as an ad- 
vocate of free trade. He was sent on various commissions by 
the British Government to inqnire into the commercial relations 
of European states. In 1849 he was made British consul at 
llong-Kong, and for his services in this capacity the honour of 
knighthood was conferred upon him. He was subsequently made 
governor of Hung-Kong, and on an insult being offered to the 
British flag (1856), B. caused certain Chinese forts to be fired on 
— a procemire which occasioned a ministerial crisis at home. In 
1855 he concluded a commercial treaty with Siam, about which 
country he wrote a fine work, 77 ie Kingdom and People of Siam, 
and in 1861 reported on the commercial relations l^elween Britain 
and Italy. He died November 23, 1872. B.’8 works are numerous 
and varied, tlie cliief, perhaps, being his edition, in 23 vols., of 
the works of fats political master, Bentham, accompanied by a 
biography (Lond. 1843J. See Autobiographieol PecaUeeHons 0/ 
Si^, P, With a brief memoir, by L, B. Bowring (Lond. 1877). 
— -JBiageur Alfred B., son of the preceding, bom 1826, educate 
at University College, London, and successively private secretary 
to the Earl of Clarendon, Earl Granville, and Lord Stanley of 
Alderney, has won a fair place in literature as a translator of 
Schiller, Goethe, and Heine. He was returned to Parliament for 
Exeter in iSdS, but lost bis seat at the genera), election in 1874. 

Bow'spiiti of a ship, is a large boom projecting over the 
stem, andi caning the forward saiL It is generally inclined at 
a. small angle to foe horizontal* 

Bow%tring 0 frd«r, a type of girder in which the upper 
member is aroied, and lower one norisontal. If the arch be 


(as it is in practice m 
.load on die girder 1 


oximately) amarc of a parabola, and the 
uniformly distributed, the stress in 'the 


lower member is a uniform tension throughout its whole length, 
and the horizontal component of the compressive stress in the 
upper boom is also the same at eveij point Inverted bowstring 
guders are sometimes used, and other modifications of the same 
type* ‘ 

Bow’atrinff Hemp, or ATiioan Hemp, the fibres of San^ 
seviera Zeylanica, and other species of the genus, belonging to 
the naturm order Liliacea (q. v.). 

Bow^Srer, William, an English tjrpographer, bom in Whtte- 
friars, London, 19th December 1699, belonged to a fomily of 
printers. He was educated at Cambridge, and appointed printer 
of the resolutions of the House of Commons in 17^9, an office 
which he held till his death, 18th November 1777. Among 
his more noteworthy publications are his Works of SAdm (3 
vols. 1726) ; Novum Testamentum Creecum (2 vols. 1763) i 
and an edition of the Lexicon of Schrevilius, with considmble 
additions. His miscellaneous tracts were collected and pub- 
lished by his successor, Mr Nichols, who also wrote B.*s Life. 

Box (Puxus), a genus of plants of the natural order JSuphor^ 
biaeece {Spurgewort^, with evergreen foliage, generally shrubs or 
small krees. The common B. {B. sempervirens), is a native of 
the S. of Europe and some parts of Asia, but is now extensively 
cultivated as an edging for garden plots. It is said to l>e indi- 
genous at Boxhill in Surrey. In warm countries it will often 
attain a height of from 24 to 30 feet, though it rarely reaches 
more than half that height in this country. The variety culti- 
vated for edging is known as the Lhvarf B, The leaves 
have a peculiar and rather disagreeable smell, and bitter 
taste. Taken internally, they cause purging, and externally a 
decoction of them promotes the growth of hair. The firm, 
smooth, yellowish wood is greatly valued by the cabinet- 
maker and wood-engraver, and for the manufacture of vari- 
ous musical and mathematical instruments. It is sudorific in 
Us properties, if taken internally in the form of scrapings. Spain, 
Portugal, Circasbia, and Georgia are the countries from which 
we derive most of our boxwood. B, Bdlearica^ the Turkey or 
Minorca B., also yields a fine timber valued for wood-engraving. 
Between two and three thoiKand tons of B. are annually im- 
ported into Britain. The common B, is the badge of the Clan 
MTntosh, while the McPhersons have adopted the variegated 
variety as theirs, 

Box'-Dayo. In the Court of Session in Scotland, B.-D. arc 
two days appointed by the judges in each spring and autumn 
vacation, and one day in the Christmas rece.ss, for lodging papem 
ordered by the court towards the close of the preceding ses- 
sion. The first box -day is also the day on which judgments 
or 'intcrlocutoix’ of the Lords Ordinary, pronounced within 
twenty-one days of the close of the session. Income final, unless 
a Reclaiming Note (q. v.) be ' boxed* on the first day. In the 
inferior courts, the sheriff must, under statute, before the end of 
each session, appoint at least one court-day during each vacation 
for despatch of all ordinary civil business, including the calling of 
new cases, and lodging, during the vacation, of papers required. 

Box*ing, tr., fighting with the fists, has for a very long time 
been a favourite practice in England of men and boys. With 
the latter it has been in espe- 
cial favour at school, as a sum- 

mary method of deciding a lajjf 

quarrel. It may seem to 

many that this practice of / ^ X J 

boys so determining their 

quarrels is a brutal one, which, 

as such, ought to be put a 

stop to by penalties of neces- 

sary severity. The advocates 11 ^ 

of the system, again, main- \ / i If 

tain that the training re- 1 

quired in learning B. is good Jfijl \a!L 

for the physical development, n f 
and that Uie amount of pain ^ V^l 

which one boy can inflict on \ Y v t 

another in a fair fight is in 

general no more than every 'UMisurai ^ 1 

boy is able to bear, and that it Aaewnt ffeaEtrs. 


Aacient Boattrs. 


cannot do him any ultimate harmt further, that the fighting 
is a good moral as'weU as agpod phyricai trainings because the 
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opinioik of the ichool demendg tliat the contest be conducted 
Wlthcmt loss of temper on either tide, and urith the strictest 
regard to the rules of fair play on both. There can, indeed, be 
liio doubt that B. has hitherto formed an essential feature of 
those English playgrounds on which, according to the l>uke 
of Wellington, the battle of Waterloo was won. As the foreign 
policy of England docs not, however, seem likely to lead to 
many battles for the future, perhaps the physical training whicli 
led to the great victories of former times may now be re- 
garded as superfluous. By the law of England prize-fighting is 
illegal, and if either of the combatants be killed, the killing is 
felony or manslaughter. But if under the ban of the law, there 
can be no doubt that a B, -match between two noteworthy pugi- 
lists still possesses almost irresistible attractions even for men of 
the upper classes in England. In our own time we have seen 
the extraordinary spectacle of botli Houses of Parliament nearly 
emptied in order that members might behold an infraction of the 
law. This took place, 17th April i860, at Famborough, on the 
occasion of the famous B.-match between Tom Sayers, the 
champion of England, and John Heenan, * the Benicia Buy,* an 
American. The prize was a stake of;^20O on each side, and the 
* champion belt.' The battle at the end of two hours wffli put a 
atop to by the police, each combatant claiming the victory. In 
the House of Commons the Home Secretary announced that the 
spectators as well as the principals had broken the law, and 
were consequently liable in penalties. No legal proceedings, 
however, followed this announcement. 


was b6m in that city in itoSk Educated in Edinbui^ ifnd 
France, ho commence teaming in the laH« oounfiy atTours^ 
was ordained pastor at Verteuil in 1604, pntfessor at Saumur in 
1606, and was afterwards called by King James to the Principal^ 
ship of Glasgow University, where he taught Hebrew, Syriac, and 
theology, and also preached every Sunday in Govan. He died 
5th January 1627. Of B.’s works, the least unknown is his 
PralecHonei in E^tohm ad Epkedos^ He was a dne Latin 
scholar of the old type, and had a genius for Latin verse w;hich 
he did not sufficiently cultivate, 

Boyd, Zachary, a Scottish divine, belonging to the family 
of the Boyds of Pinkell in Garrick, and cousin of Robert B, 
of Trochrig, was bom before 1590, and educated first at Kil- 
marnock, afterwards at Glasgow, and at Saumur, France, where 
he became a regent or teacher in 1611. In 1621 he returned to 
Scotland, a^as appointed minister of the Barony parish, Glas- 
gow, in 1623, where he died in 1653 or 1654. B. was thrice 
chosen rector of the university of that ‘city, which he en- 
riched with a considerable collection of books, and, for the 
period, a handsome legacy. The Last Baitell of the SouU in 
Death (2 vols. Edinb. 1629), reprinted at Glasgow in 1831, and 
his Psalmes of David in tdeeter (Glasg. 1646), are the works by 
which he is chiefly known. His ZicKS Elowers, a MS. collection 
of poems on subjects in scripture history, has from its quaintness 
acquired an exceptional celebrity among literary antiquaries. 
The soliloquy of Jonah within the whalers belly has often been 
quoted. Two lines will suffice as an example — 


Boxing-Day, the day on which Christraas-^or^r are given 
to servants, messengers, &c. These presents are looked for 
day after Christmas. 

Box'ing the Oom'pase, repeating the thirty-two points 
of the compass in oidcr. The origin of the phrase is not known. 

Box'-Bextant, a modification of the nautical sextant, used to 
measure angles in surveying. The whole instrument is enclosed 
in a small cylindrical box, a few inches in diameter, so as to be 
very portable. 

Box'tel, a Dutch town, province of N. Brabant, at the con- 
fluence of the Dummel and Beerze, 7 miles S. of Bois-le-Duc. 
It has eighteen linen factories, employing 260 weavers, and is 
noted for its beautiful diapers. Pop. (1873) 4225. B. was the 
scene of the defeat of the Anglo-Dutch army under the Duke of 
York by the French in 1794. 

Box'- Thom (/yrfi/m), a genus of plants of the natural order 
Sohnaeetg, of which several (thorny shrubs) arc natives of the 
S. of Europe, and some are almost trees. L. Europeeum and 
L, fuchsiotdes are among the cultivated species, the latter being 
used in Its native country (the Andes of Quito) as a hedge 
plant— a purpose to which the former species is also sometimes 
applied in Spain and Tuscany. 

IBoya'oa, or Bojaoa, a town and state of Colombia, S. Ame- 
rica, situated 12 miles S. of Tunja, the capital of the state. 
Near B. Bolivar defeated the Spaniards, and secured tlie inde- 
pendence of Colombia in 18x9. Area of state, 17,000 sq. miles; 
pop. (1870) 482,874. 

Boy'aii, in the nomenclature of siege-work, is a winding 
trench, which forms a communication lietween the different 
armed trenchea. Its object is to prevent them from being fired 
upon in flank. 

Boy-Biehop (Episcopus Pneromm), was elected on St 
Nichmas*s Day (December 6), and his mimic jurisdiction lasted 
till St Innocent's Day (December 28). The ceremonies of the elec- 
tion were copied from those performed at the rc^lar episcopal 
consecration. The B,-B. was usually selected m>m the cathe- 
dral choristers, and him a juvenile chapter who assisted him in 
his episcopal functions, llie Offide was accompanied by sub- 
stantial benents. If a prebend became vacant during the period 
of his episcopacy, the had the power of filling xt. A pro- 

damation of Henry VIll. prohibiting the election of the B.-B. 
was recalled In the vei|m of Mary. The custom hdtHow dropped 
mri use. See Dr Rtmbaulri Aeeount of the of Bms* 
published by the Chmden Society (Lond. 1875). 

^ ZtoilNMre, of an eminent Scotch divine, was 

the sou iiiUkam, Adrchbishqp of Olae^w, and 


* What house U this, where's neither coal nor candle. 

Where I nothing but guts of fishes handle 7* 

In spite of this grotesquerie there is some real poetry and much 
beautiful devotion in ZiotCs Flowers. 

Boydell', John, born at Stanton, Shropshire, January 19, 
1719, was apprenticed in London to Toms, the engraver, for 
seven years, and later became a printsellcr, and one of the most 
beneficent patrons of English art. He is best known os the 
proprietor of the * Shakespeare Gallery,’ a splendid collection of 
paintings by Opie, Reynolds, Northcote, and West, which, at a 
later period, were beautifu" 


later period, were beautifully engraved, and published as illus- 
trations of a magnificent edition of Shakespeare from Buhner's 
press Ibis. fol. 1792-1801). B. was made Lord Mayor of 
London in 1790, and the Guildhall still contains severd fine 
paintii^s which he presented to the Corporation. At the time 
of the French Revolution his business became embarrassed, and 
in 1804 he disposed by lottery of the * Gallery ' and all his pic- 
tures and plates, lit died December il, 1804. 

Bo^er, Alexis, Baron de, a French surgeon, bom at 
Uzerche, Limousin, 30ih March 1757. In 1804 he became 
First Surgeon to Napoleon. I., whom he accompanied on his cam- 
paigns; and after the Restoration was appointed Professor of 
Surgery in the Paris University and First Surgeon at the Hdpital 
de la Charity. B, died November 25, 1833. His chief works 
are his Traiti d Anatomic (4 vols. 1797-99) and his TVaiii des 
Maladies Chirurgicales (8 vols. 1814-22). The NouveUe Bio^ 
graphic Ginirale contains a full notice of his life and works by 
M. Malgaigne, from which one can see that his position was 
greater than his merits. 

Boyer, Jeon Pierre, a mulatto president of the republic of 
Hayti, was born at Port-au-Prince, February 28, 1776, and edu- 
cate in France. On his return to the island in 179a he joined 
the army, and distinguished himself in aiding Pdthion to found 
an independent republic. He was subsequently raised to the 
rank of major-general, was vested with the command of the 
capital, Port-au-Prince, and on the death of P^thion (1820) was 
unanimously elected his successor. Under B. the republic, 
which now embraced the Spanish or eastern portion of the island, 
was recognised by the European powers, and was acknowle^d 
by France on payment of an indemnity to the old planters of 
150 millions of francs (;£6,ooo,ooo). For an unwonted periqd 
the new rule was one of great tranquillity, but no effort Was 
made to improve the lot of the negro, and in March 1843 a vio- 
torious rising took place. (See Haytl) B. fled on boud an 
Enelish man-of-war ship to Jamaica, where he. oonthixied to 
resm for some considerable time. He afterwards came to 
Europe, and died at Paris, July 9, 185a Arrogant and tyran* 
nous to his subordinates, B. was nevertheless a master of esnft 
and cottxtesy. 
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. Boyle (It.^GmL BadgkUI^ named after a famous Iriih chief* 
(ain^ ancestor of the O’Boylea), a town of Ireland, Roscommon 
oouaty, on the B.^, 16 miles S. 5 .E. of Sliga ,Jt is a station on 
the Dublin and Sim Railway, and has a large trade in dairy I 
and form produce. Pop. (1871) 3161. Its annals, in Latin and 
English, which date from 420 to 1245, have been published. 
Near B. are the ruins of an abbey, built in the 12th c. 

Bdyle, Charles, third Earl of Orrery, bom at Chelsea, 
1676, educated at Oxford, and chiefly known for his edition of 
the EfistUs of Pkalarist the work mainly of Atterbu^, Friend, 
and others. It was published in 1695, extolled by Sir William 
Temple, and mercile.s$ly exposed by Bentley in his celebrated 
Dissertatioiu A controversy ensued, in which Bentley was com- 
pletely victorious, showing that the Epistles were not written in 
the 6th c. B.C., but in the 2d c. A.n. B., who served for some 
time in the army, and was employed as an ambassiulor, was 
made an English peer, wrote some verses and one comedy, and 
died 28th August 1731. The name ‘ Orrery * was given in honour 
of B. to the instrument of this name by the inventor, Graham. 

Boyle, Riohard, fust Earl of Cork, was the son of a ITere- 
fordsliire gentleman, and was bom at Canterbury, 3d October 
1566. After completing his education at Cambridge, he joined 
the Middle Temple, but in 158S went to Dublin to push his for- 
lime. Seven years later he married a very wealthy lady, who, 
on her death in 1599, left him her whole estate. B. now began 
to invest extensively in the purchase of land. The envy or 
malice of other proprietors soon involved him in troubles, and 
he was even thrown into prison for a time in England, but at last 
obtained the ear of Elizabeth, who sent him back to Ireland with 
special marks of the royal favour. He obtained the confidence 
and friendship of Sir George Carew, I ^rd- President of Munster, 
who consulted him on all matters of political importance. In 
1612 he was sworn a privy councillor of Ireland, in 1616 he was 
created I.ord B., and m 1020 Earl of Cork. In 1629 he became 
trord-justice of Ireland, and in 1631 was made Lord High Trea- 
surer of the kingdom. He displayed great vigour and courage 
on the outbreak of the Irish rebellion. B. died 15 th September 
1 ^ 3 - 

Boyle, The Hon. Robert, seventh son and fourteenth child 
of Richard B., the first Earl of Cork, was born January 25, 
1626, at Lismore, Waterford. After finishing his studies at 
Eton, he spent six years on the Continent, whence he returned 
in 1644, after his father’s death. For the rest of his life he 
applied himself chiefly to science ; and he was among the first 
members of that scientific association which, after the Restora- 
tion, received the name of the Royal Society. Asa Director of 
tlie E^st India Company, he exerted himself greatly for the pro- 
pagation of Christianity in the East. Another example of his 
religious tendencies is his bequest for the foundation of the * B. 
Lectures ’ (q. v.). After a gradual decline, he died at London, 
December 30, 1692. B.’s works, among which may be men- 
tioned Mtdicina Uydrostaticay The Christian Virtuoso, and 
rimenia et Ohservationes Tnysica, were published, together with 
his Life and Correspondence, by Dr Birch (5 vols. Lond. 1744). 

Boyle Lectures, The, were founded by the Hon. R. Boyle 
(q. V.). 'Phe lecturer is to be appointed for a period not ex- 
ceeding three years, and to deliver annually eight sermons, '* to 
prove the truth of the Christian religion against infidels, without 
descending to any controversies among Christians them^lves ; 
and to answer new difficulties, scruples, &c. * The first series was 
delivered by Richard Bentley (1691-92) ; and a collection of 
sudi as were preached between that time and 1732 vras pub- 
lished in 1739. In 1802 tlie practice was begun of publishing 
them regularly. 

Boyle’s Tiuning Liquor, or Volatile Liver of Sul- 
l^ur, is obtained by distilling a mixture of x part of sulphur, 
2 of sal-ftmmoniac, and 2-3 of quicklime. It is a dark yellow 
liquid, possessing the disagreeable odour of rotten eggs. It con- 
sists of a mixture of dUierent sulphites of ammonium, 

Boyle's Laiev (dso known as Marriott's Law, expresses that 
at constant temperature the volume of a gas 4 s inversely propor- 
tional to the pressure. It was fust proved experimentally by 
Robert Boyle (q. v.h 

Boyne, a river in the B. of ltdand, rises in the Bog of 
Atfen* Kildare, flows throu|^ Xing’s county, Meath, and Louth, 


and enters the Irish Sea four miles below Drogheda, after a course 
of 6$ miles and a total fall of 336 feet, The. Mattock, and 
Blaokwater axe its tributaries. Near Oldridge is an obelisk 150 
feet high, marking the scene of the battle of the B,, in which 
William HI. defeated James iL, July r, idgo. 

Boys' Ships. See Ships, TaAiNXKa 

Bozza^ or Botzaris, Maroos, the hero of the Greek War 
of Independence, was bom of a warlike family of Suliots, in tl»e 
valley of Acheron ( Janina), in 1788. In 1820 he issued from the 
Ionian Isles, the retreat of the expatriated Suliots (q. v.), at die 
head of 800 men, combined with Ali I^asha against the Sultan, 
and after the death of the former (1822) continued the war with 
unabated vigour. He was soon reinforced by Prince Mavrocor- 
dato with a disciplined force, but treachery led to the loss of the 
battle of Petta (July 16, 1822), after which the Greeks retired 
upon Mesolonghi. In the following summer B. anticipated the 
approach of the enemy, and by a brilliant night-attack, with only 
1200 men, destroyed a Turco- Albanian army 4000 strong. But 
in this victory B. fell (August 20, 1823), leavingbehind a name 
still ex^lled in many a Greek song. — ^Kosta or Xonstantil&ds 
B., brother of the former, also distinguished himself in the 
patriotic wars of Greece, was subsequently a general and senator, 
and died at Athens, November 13, 1853. — ^Dimitri B., the 
only son of Marcos, has been Minister of War under King Otto 
since June 22, 1859. 

Bozz'olo, a town of N. Italy, province of Mantua, on the 
Oglio, 16 miles W. by S. of Mantua, and 1) miles S, of the rail- 
way between Mantua and Cremona. It has an annual fair and 
some silk-weaving, and was at one time a small independent 
republic. Pop. 5000. 

Brill, a town of N. Italy, province of Cuneo, 25 miles N.E. 
by N. of ConL It is an important railway junction, with metal 
foundries, silk and linen factories, and an active trade in cattle, 
wine, grain, fruit, &c. Pop. 12, 50a 

Brabangozme, the Belgian national song, first sung during 
the Revolution of 1830. It was composed bv Jenneval, a young 
French actor, then engaged at Uie Brussels theatre, and set 
to music by Campenhout, afterwards Director of Music in the 
Chapel Royal. Ttie refrain contains a pun on the title of Orange 
held by the royal house of Holland — 

* La, mitraille a bristf Vorango 
i>ur Tarbre de la liberty. * 

Brabant' (Old Ger. BrachOant, *the ploughed district’), 
formerly a powerful duchy, situated in the centre of the Low 
Countries, and now divided into (x) the Dutch province of 
North B., containing 1960 sq. miles, and (1873) 443}^45 inhabi- 
tants; (2) the province of Antwerp, in Belgium, which con- 
Uiius 1094 sq. miles, and (1872) 497,0x7 inhabitants; and 
(3) South B., also in Belgium, with 1260 sq. miles, and a popula- 
tion (1872) of 887,905. The country is flat, but slopes gradu- 
ally in a N.W, direction, and is well cultivated and fertile, being 
watered by the Maas and the Scheldt, with their many tributaries, 
and intersected by numerous canals. It has also flourishing in- 
dustrial centre^ as Brussels, Antwerp, Buis-le-Duc, the products 
cluefly consisting of linens, lace, cottons, and leather. In the 
N. the inhabitants are Dutch, and in the central part Flemish, 
while the S. district is the principal residence of the Walloons. 
Cmsar found B. occupied by a mixed German-Celtic race. In 
the 5th c. it came under the Franks, and on the division of the 
Frankish kingdom in the 6lh c. it formed part of Austrasta, In 
the 9th c. it was united to Lolhringen ; in 890 to France ; In the 
loth a, through the German king Heinrich I., again to Loth- 
ringen, together with part of which it was joined to Germany in 
959. The line of Dukes of Lower Lothringen died out in 1005, 
and B. was subsequently governed by several princes of the 
Ardennes ; after X076 by Godfrey of Bouillon. Heinrich V. 
bestowed B. on Godfrey of Bkrtigen (bom XI40), descended 
from the princes of Louvain and Brussels, who founded a dynasty 
lasting till 1355, and the title of Duke of B. was first taken by 
Heinrich I. in xx9a Later on, B. shared the fortunes of the 
Netherlands, but became patt of Holland by the Treaty of 
Vienna, 1815. At the insurrection of 1830, however, Soutn B. 
threw off the Dutch yok<b and united itself to Belgium. 
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Bmboeio Vortebraoci, Oount of jlContaiie, an Italian 
was bom at Perugia in X36SW In 140$ he rendered 
valuable services to Ladislaus, King of Naples, wliich were sub- 
leqhently ungenerously repaid by expulsion from Perugia, of 
which, however, B. gained the sovereignty in 1416. In 1417 B. 
obtained temporaiy possession of Rome, entered about 1420 tlie 
service of Joanna, Queen of Naples, who created him Prince 
of Capua, and di^ 5th June 1424, in consequence of wounds 
received three days before in a battle for the relief of Aquila, 
which he was then besieging. The followers of Sforza and of 
B. formed rival schools of warriors, known as the Sfoneschi and 
the Braecetchi^ and their rivalry culminated in the most profound 
hatred. See Antonio Campano*s Vtia di B, 

Braoe, a caipenter*s tool, used — along with borers of various 
shapes, called bits — to make holes in wood. 

Brao6l6t» an ornamental ring or liand worn upon the wrist 
or upper arm (Fr. 3 rar ; Lat. brachium). The fashion of wear- 
ing oracclets is one of very high antiquity, and is common 
to almost every nation ; and though among modem civilised 
nations the B. is a form of female adornment, in bygone 
times, and still among savage tribes, it was uved B/ both 
sexes alike. Chivalrous conduct on the part of Greek and 
Roman soldiers was acknowledged by the presentation of a 
B. ; and among the Scandinavians and Saxons this ornament 
formed a suitable tribute of esteem. Tlie iumuli of the ancient 
Britons have famished numerous examples of bracelets com- 
posed of bone, ivory, bronze, and other metals ; they have also 
been plentifully found in the peat bogs of Ireland. Previous 
to the Norman incursion into Britain, bracelets were worn by 
Saxons of both sexes, but after that event their use was 
almost entirely abandoned by men, and to some extent even 
by women. During the three centuries immediately thereafter, 
the B. was not much in favour as a personal ornament ; 
hut in the 16th c. the fashion among ladies of wearing short 
sleeves led again to its adoption, and since that time the B. 
has retained its popularity as an ornament of luxury. It 
assumes a great variety of forms, and is frequently made of the 
most costly materials, enriched with gems and precious stones. 

Bra^oes, in roofs, bridges,, and other stnictures, are bars 
(which m.ny be either struts or ties) used for stiffening the prin- 
cipal members. All the common forms of girders consist of an 
upper and lower member (or boom) connected by bracing, which 
in this case has to be strong enough to resist the shearing stress 
caused by the load. 

Brache, a term of uncertain meaning, applied to a dog. It 
is supposed to have meant a bitch of the hound kind. If the 
worn be from the Celtic brac^ a spot, it might signify a spotted 
hound. 

Bva'olual Ar^tory, the main artery of the arm, is a continu- 
ation of the axillary artery (see Axilla), commences at the 
lower bordei of the told of the armpit, and about half an inch 
below the elbow divides into the radial and ulnar arteries. It 
lies on the inner border of the biceps mubcle. At first it is 
on the inner side of the arm, and afterwards lies more in front. 
In the case of bleeding from the hand or forearm, and dunng 
operations below this vessel, the B. A. is easily compressed 
of^inst the bone. 

The B. A. gives off four named branches — (i) Superior pio- 
funda artery, which, along with the muscular spiral nerve, winds 
round the arm to the back ; (2) the inferior profunda artery, 
which, along with the nlnar nerve, runs to the neighbourhood of 
the elbow ; (3) the nutrient artery of the shaft of the humerus ; 
and (4) the anastomotica magn^ which meets with arteries of 
the forearm around the elbow-joint. 

Brabhiislis AxL'tfous is a broad muscle covering the front of 
the elbow-joint and lower half of the Humeros (q. ▼.), It arises 
from the middle of the humerus, and is iiuierted into the Ulna 
(q. V.). Its chief aclioa is to 6es the elbow-joint, which it does 
in conjunction with the biceps muscle. The B. A. helps also 
to protect the elbow-joint - w 

Bradhliftte, when opposite bmnebes are decussate, one 
|siir erossee over the pair below it in a ctoss-fdiaped manner. 


^mantle-breatheis*). under the enroneous impmsdoa that the 
ManUe (q. v.) which forms the Aell was the chief agent in in* 
spiration or breathing. These 
forms possess BwaHe (q. v. ) 
shells, which are placed dor- 
sally and ventrally, the dorsal , 
or upper valve being generally 
the smaller, and in many cases 
containing a series of limy 


llmifalcip'oda (Gr. ^amMboted*), a dais of MMtseoida 
r Mhreir Mouiisms, formerly denommated BtsUiebntnehuaa (or 


loops {earriage^s^ng appara^ 
fus) for the support of the BrocUiopcHla 

arms^ These latter stnictures 

are two in number, one stretching away from each side of the 
mouth. They are characteristic of the brachiopod^ each con- 
sisting of a prolongation of the mantle, famished with eirrhi or 
stiff processes, and with eilia. Their functions are those of 
breathing and of drawing particles of food towards the mouth. 
The shell is opened and shut by means of special muscles. A 
heart and digestive system exist, and a single nervous mass or 
ganglion is developed. The B. are but sparsely represented in 
existing seas, but over 2000 fossil examples are known. The 
Stlurtan system of rocks is sometimes known as the * Age of 
Braehtopodst from the abundance in them of these molluscs in 
a fossil state. All are marine. Living genera are llerebratula, 
Crania^ Discitia, Lin^ula^ See, Among lossil genera, Brodueta^ 
Spiri/er^ &c., may lie mentioned. These forms chiefly occur in 
a living state in Australian and adjacent seas. See also Bivalv e, 
Shell, Mollusc a, &c. 

Braohyp'tersB, or Brevipennatsd (‘shoit wings'), the 
name given to a section or family of Kataiorial or swimming 
birds, represented by penguins, auks, divers, guillemots, grebes. 
See,, in which the wings are short or rudimentary, and some- 
times useless for flight (penguins); the tail short, and the legs 
placed far back on the body. The wings, when useless for flight, 
may still (as in auks, &c.) form very efheient aids m diving and 
swimming, 

Braohyu'ra (‘short tailed’), a division of the Decapodom 
order of Crustacea, represented by the various kinds of crabs. 
These ' wns possess a rudimentary abdomen, winch is tucked 
up beneath the broad body or eephalotfu'^rax, consisting of the 
united head and chest. The rudimentary abdomen is not pro- 
vided with appendages, and is used, in the case of the female 
animals, to cairy the ova or eggs. The B. generally undergo a 
metamoiphosis — the common crab first appearing as a tailed 
form (Zoea), next as 'a Megalopa, and lastly as the perfect crab, 
wirii a rudimentary abdomen. 

Braok'et, in classical and mediaeval architecture, is an orna- 
ment m the shape of a console standing isolated on the face of a 
wall. Their use is to support a statue 
or bust. Recently brackets made of 
wood, and covered with leather orna- 
mentally stamped, have come much in 
vogue. The name B. is also applied 
to a projecting gaspipe. 

Brackleshaxn Beds, the name 
given in England to that part of the 
Eocene deposits which overlie the 
* London Clays. ’ They are the equiva- 
lent of the Calccure Grossiere of the 
Continent, and are very fossiliferous. 

The best examples are found in the Isle 
of Wight and in Hampshire. 

Braot In many plants the flowers 
spring from the axils of leav<» (floral 
leaves), differing in no appreciable de- Biasketi Melrost Abbey, 
gree from ordinary leaves. But in 
others the leaves from the axils of which the flowers rise have a 
regular mdation from ordinary leaves up to what are called 
bracts, these bracU being# however, veritable leaves, which, as 
they ascend the stem, ohaim their form end coloration, until the 
uppermost not tmfr^uenlfy assume the ap^rance of petals 
(Brown). In structore they also affect the oiaracter of leaves. 
Sometimes, as in SsMafulgeus, AmAerstiambiUs, fee., the bracts 
attain great deYcfopn^t, and in briUteney excM the flowers 
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tliemaeWeB. When fhe floral axis branches, secondary bracts or 
htuUoUs are often seen at its ramifications. 

Bradd'ock, Sdward, an unfortunate English general, who 
conumanded against the French in America in 1755. On the 9th 
of July of that year, while in command of a force of 2000 British 
and colonial troras, he fell into an Indian ambuscade near Fort 
Duouesne (now Pittsburg Pennsylvania), while he was attacked 
by tne French in front B. was mortally wounded, and died four 
days after the engagement ; and half of his men perished, the 
remainder escaping under his aide-de-camp, Colonel Washington, 
afterwards the hero of the War of Independence. 

Bradd^ou, BEary Elizabetli, a popular novelist, daughter 
of Mr Henry B,, a solicitor, himself addicted to light literature, 
was born in Soho Square, London, in 1837. At an early age, 
she began to contribute to magazines both in prose and verse, j 
but it was not till 1862, when she published the novel Lady 
Audley's Secret, that she became famous. By this, and a host 
of fictioiis that have succeeded it, she has established the right 
to be considered the first of writers of * sensation ‘ novels, which 
depend mainly for their success upon startling situations and a 
skilfully evolved plot. In some of her later works, Miss B. 
has shown considerable power of humorously sketching char- 
acter. She conducts a London magazine called Belgravia, con- 
tributes to the newspaper press, and in 1873 came before the 
public as a dramatist with the play of Griselda. 

Brad'ford (Old Eng. BrAdanford, * broad ford *), a manu- 
facturing town in the‘W. Riding of York, on a tributary of 
the Aire, 8 miles W. of Leeds, and 34 miles S. W. of York. It 
is a station on the Leeds, Bradford, and Halifax Junction Rail- 
way, by which it is brought into connection with the Great Nor- 
thern, Lancashire, and Yorkshire, London and North-Western, 
and other lines. It is the chief seat and mart of the worsted 
manufacture in England ; mixed fabrics of wool and silk, and 
wool and cotton, are extensively wrought, and there are also 
cotton and silk manufactures. The Saltaire Alpaca and Mohair 
Mills, erected on the Aire, three miles from B.,by Sir Titus Salt, 
employ 4000 men, and form the most extensive manufacturing 
establishment of the kind in the kingdom. Ihere are nearly 
200 mills in B., and these employ 40,ocx> hands, a majority 
of whom are immigrants. In the vicinity there is much coal- 
mining and iron -smelting. Among the public buildings are 
St, George’s Hall, the Exchange, with a clock-tower and spire 
150 feet high, the County Court, the cluui'hes, new theatre and 
music hall (1875), corporation m.'lrket^(I874^ The Thorn- 
ton Viaduct at B. is a fine piece of masonry. The Weslcyans, 
Baptists, and Independents have here cidlegr s. B. has several 
fine public parks. A statue to Sir Titus Salt was erected in 
1874, B, icturns two members to Parliament. Pop. (1877) 
*7^723. During the civil wars B. was stormed by the royal 
forces under the Earl of Newcastle. 

Bradford Clay, a pale, greyish clay, enclosing bands of im- 
pure limestone, the middle member of the upper division of the 
W. of England Lower Oolites, corresponding in age with the 
lime.stones of the Great Oolite, and abounding in the peculiar 
fossil the Afiocrinite, and in one or two species of Terebratula. 
Maximum lliickness, 60 feet. 

BradTord, Great, a town in Wiltshire, on the Avon, 6 miles 
E.S.E. of Bath. It is a station on the Great Western Rail- 
way. Pop. (1871) 4871, engaged to a considerable extent in 
the manufacture of broadcloth, for which the town has been 
noted for several centuries. The origin of the trade i.s said 
to be owing to the settlement of Flemish weavers here in the 
reign of Edward I. St Aldhelm, in the beginning of the 8th c., 
founded an abbey here. It is mentioned in the Chronicle, 
under 652, as the scene of a battle between Cenwulf, King of the 
West Saxons, and his kinsman Cuthred. 

Bradford, William, second governor of Plymouth Colony, 


shown to have had a gentle ancestry in England, B. came' with 
the first colonists in the Mayflower, 1620, ' was the second 
governor of Plymouth Colony, ’'New England, and died May 9, 
1657. He is the author of a History of the Colony, 

Bradley, Dr Jan^, a distinguished English astronomer, 
was botn at Sherborne, in Gloucestershire, in 1692. After gpa- 
60 


duating at Oxford, where he had studied for the Church, he 
obtained in succession the livings of Bridslow and Welfric, in 
Pembrokeshire ; but after his election os a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1721, he devoted himself wholly to science, and became 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Ojuord. In 1 741 he suc- 
ceeded Halley as Astronomer-Royal, and received the honorary 
depee of D.D. from Oxford University. He died July 13, 1762. 

greatest discoveries aie the Aberration of Light (q. v.), and 
the variation of the inclination of the earth’s axis to the ecliptic. 

Brad'shaw, John, a keen and conscientious but somewhat 
narrow Puritan, was bom in Cheshire in 1586, studied law at 
Gray’s Inn, and soon became known as an able chamber coun- 
sel. In the struggle between King and Parliament he took the 
side of the latter, like his cousin Milton ; became, in 1647. Chief- 
Justic^ of Chester, and in 1649 earned for himself a lasting 
name in history by presiding at the high court which tried and 
condemned Charles I. B. was handsomely rewarded for his 
services on this occasion, but he resisted Cromwell and the 
army, and was opposed to the Protectorate. Under Richard 
Cromwell he became Lord President of the Council of State. 
He diira November 22, 1659. During the retaliatory persecu- 
tion of the Puritans in the reign of Charles II., his body was 
exhumed, and hung on a gibbet, with those of Cromwell and 
Ireton. 

Brad'sliaw's Bailway Guide was first published in 1841, 
and is therefore the earliest, while it is also the best existing, of our 
many manuals of information for the traveller. It was founded 
by George Bradshaw, a printer and engraver of Manchester, who 
died in 1853. In its present form, extending to some 400 pages, 
it is published on the zst of each month, and contains the newly- 
arranged tables of the various railway companies, besides a vast 
amount of valuable information relative to travelling by land or 
sea. It has been followed by publications of a similar character 
in France, Germany, America, and even in Australia. Bis 
Continental Railway Guide, a companion volume for the various 
countries of Europe, containing also a handy topographical sec- 
tion, was first issued in 1847, and still continues to increase in 
size and in circulation. A regular series pf handbooks, bearing 
Mr Bradbhaw’s name, is in course of issue, of which there have 
already appeared France, Switzerland, the Overland Journey, 
and the Indian Presideftcies. 

Brad’srpuB. See Sloth. 

Braemar', a subdivision of the old district of Mar, in the 
S.W. of Aberdeenshire, remarkable for the romantic grandeur 
of its scenery. It lies among the Grampian Mountains, and con- 
tains, among other heights, Ben Maedhui (4296 feet\ Cairntoul 
(4245), Braei iach (4225), Cairngorm (4090), Ben-a-Buird (3869), 
Ben Avon (3826), and Lochiiagar (3786). The predominating 
rocks are granite and gneiss. Alpine plants occur, and there i.s 
abundance of game, chiefly red -deer, roe, grouse, and ptarmigan. 

I B. contains the head-waters of the Dee, and is traversed by 
I General Wade’s great military road from Blairgowrie to Fort 
George. Area of the united parish of B. and Crathic, 182,^7 
acres ; pop. (1871) 1566. Balmoral (q. v.) lies towards the E., 
and in the heart of the parish is the village of Castleton, the 
great resort of visitors. 

Bra’ga, the capital of the province of Minho, Portugal, situ- 
ated between the rivers Cavado and Deste, 35 miles N.E. of 
Oporto, in a malarious country. It is surround^ by old walls, 
beyond which several suburbs have spread, while it is further 
guarded by a castle, and is the residence of the Primate of 
Portugal, having a Gothic cathedral, an archbishop’s palace, a 
large nospital, besides seven churches and many monasteries. 
The manufactures are chiefly linen, hats, jewellery, cutlery, and 
firearms. Pop. (1864) 19,514. B. is the Roman BracaraAu- 
gusta ; became the capital of the Suevian kings, who here ac- 
cepted Catholicism, b.c. 563 ; later on fell into the hands of the 
Arabs, but was captured by the army of Old Castile in 104a 
It was long the residence of the kings of Portugal, and has still 
many Roman remains. 

Braganz’a, or Bragaapa, the capital of the province of 
Traz-os-Mcmtes, Portu^l, on the Ferven^a, a branch of the 
I Sabor, 92 miles from Oporto, in the N. W. angle of the king- 
I dom. It has a strohgly fortified CAstle, and is a centre of the 
I Portuguese silk trade. B. was long the residence of the Dukes 
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of and gairo name to the present royal dyna»W Pot. 3650. 

or C&ytdf a seaport in the province of Para, &azil, at 
the mouth of a river of the same name, about 100 miles £.S.£. 
of that of the Amason, with a pop. of 6cxx>.*-B., a town of 
Brasil, proyince of San Paulo, 95 miles N.N.W. of the port of 
Santos, and the terminus of an inland ndlway. Pop. 500a 

Bra'gi, in the None mythologic system, was the god of elo- 
quence and poet^. In the prose £iiia it is said that * not only 
is B. especially skilled in poetry, but the art itself is called from 
his name Bragr^ this word also meaning poet or poetess.* B. 
was the son m Odin and Frigga, his wile OTing Iduna. He is 
the Scandinavian Apollo, but is represented as an old man, not 
as a youth. 

Braliain, Fohn, one of the greatest English tenor singers of 
his day, was born in London, of Jewish family, in 1777, dhd died 
Februmiy 15, 1856. He was most celebrated as a concert singer, 
and especially as a singer of national or patriotic songs. Some 
of his Oest songs were of his own composition, as * The Death 
of Nelson,* ‘The Cabinet,* -False Alarms,* -The DevU’s 
Bridge,' &c. ^ 

Bnih'e, Tyoho, a distinguished Danish astronomer, was bom 
at Kundsthorp, December 14, 1546. After studying for a few 
years at Copenhagen, he was sent by his uncle to Leipsic in 1562 
to attend the law classes ; but astronomy had greater attractions 
for him, and on his uncle's death he devoted himself wholly to 
this science. After spending some years in travel, B. returned 
to his native country, and soon obtained the patronage of the 
king, who subsequently built for his use a commodious observa- 
tory called Uraniberg on the island of Hoen, in the Sound. On 
the death of the king in 1588, B.'8 position was changed, and in 
1597 he was forced to leave the country. Having obtained the 
protection of Emperor Rudolf 11 ., he settled at Prague, where 
he died, October 13, 1601. The great merit of B. as an as- 
tronomer lies in the rare industry and assiduity with which he 
observed and recorded the positions of stars and planets, and it 
was entirely due to these observations that Kepler wa.s led to the 
conception of his three famous laws. For his theory of the 
solar system, see Astronomy. Ilis Oj>era Omnia were pub- 
lished at Frankfurt in 1648. See the biographies of B. by Gas- 
sendi (Par. 1655), Helfrecht (Hof. 1798), and Pedersen (Copen. 
1838). 

Brall'ma, or Brah^ the Self-existent or Supreme Being 
of the universe, according to the Hindu religion, from whom 
all other beings — the deities, men, the world-^crivc their ex- 
istence. Other names are Parabrahma, Paratma, Ram, Bhas- 
savat. 

Brall'xiiS, an emanation from the preceding, whose wor- 
ship is taught in the Institutes of Manu, and who is the first 
person of the Trinity of modem Brohminisni — B., Vishnu, Siva, 
the creating, preserving, and destroying principles. B., however, 
though once supreme, is but little worshipped now ; he has but 
one temple in all India, Vishnu and Siva having attracted all the 
veneration. He is represented with four heads and as many 
arms, and in pictures is often painted red. See Hinduism and 
India, Rblioions oi^. 

BrBh'mtm, or Brah'min, a member of the highest caste or 
priesthood of the Hindu religion, from which name tlie latter 
11 also called Brabminism. 

Brahnuaiibe'ri% a town in the executive district of Tip- 
perah, province of Bengal, British India, about 270 miles N.E. 
of Calcutta, with which it has easy access by sea and by railway, 
extending from Calcutta (1874) in a N.E. direction 120 miles to 
Goalunda. Pop. (1872) 12,36^ 

Byahsiiapu'tFa (* offspring of Brahma *), one of the largest 
rivers of Aiia» rises in Tibet, and after an entire length, reckon- 
ing from the souroe of its great affluent the Tsanpu or^anpu, 
oT lBoo miles, enters tha Bay of Bengal thrpui^ the rndhths of 
the Ganges. The branch bng regarded as the main stream, and 
atiU called B. Proper, rises in the most easterly of the Himalayas, 
andBows W.S.W. for aootniles before uniting in Assam with the 
Which springs the same swamp as the Sutld and 
the lndu% on the N. ^ the Himalayan range, and which has a 


previous course, in an E. and S. direction, of about 1000 mffee. 
The latter was little known, tiU recently, b^ond the portion 
which, under the name of the Dihong, divides British India from 
Tibet for about 150 miles. After the oonffueace of the two 
branches, the B. flows S.E. for nearly 350 mil^ sweeps round' 
the Garo Mountains, then takes a $• course, and Joins the 
Ganges near Goalundo, ultimUtely reaching the sea by a hundred 
mouths, of which the Weghna estuary is the cliief. Drainage-area 
estimated at 360,000 sq. miles. The B, has few great tributa- 
ries or large towns upon its banks. It is navigable by steamers 
to the furthest corner of Assam, and forms me one means of 
communication between that remote province and the outer world, 

Brah'mixL Oz, or Zebu (ffos Indicus\ a speties of Bovidi 
(q. V.), or oxen, representing the domestic cattle of Indio. A 
prominent fatty hump is borne 
on the withers, and the dewlap 
is very pendulous. The limbs 
are slender, and the back slopes 
towards the tail. These animals 
are very lithe and active, and 
are used as beasts of burden, 
and in carriages. They are 
also found in China, Madagas- 
car, and E. Africa. The B. O. 
is sacred to Brahma (q. v.). Brohmin Ox. 

Brahmo SomajVor Theiatic Church of In^a, may be 
said to have been founded at Calcutta, in January 1S30, by Ram 
Mohun Roy, the enlightened Brahmin who procured the abo- 
lition of suttee, and constantly wrote against the prevailing 
idolatiy, which he declared to be a perversion of the pure 
monotheism found in the Vedas as well as in Mohammedan 
and Christian scriptures. As the Vedic readings in the * Society 
of God' (at first called Brahma Subha or Bralimiya Sumaj) were 
I confined to those of the Brahmin caste, no great progress was 
made until 1843, when Debendra Nath Tagore, a wealthy Brah- 
min who had previously started the Taltvabodhiny Sabha (or 
Society for the Knowledge of Truth), joined the two societies, 
together, started a periodical call'-d the Paltnca^ and prepared 
the -Brahmic Covenant,' by which all members renounced 
idola..^ and engaged to worship the one God of the Vedanta, 
and to practise virtue. In 1847 there were 767 converts. Soon 
after, in spite of the resistance of the conservative party under 
Akhai Kumar Datta, the special infallibility of the Vedas was 
after study renounced ; and the Brahma Dharma, published by 
Tagore in 1850, con,*^isting of the Covenant and Four Articles of 
Faith (Bijam), appended to extracts from the later Hindu scrip- 
tures, and dedared to be the basis of the society, is what any 
tlieist might adopt. Although converts continued to be made, 
and branch Somajes were started outside Calcutta, external con- 
formity to Hindu sacraments was the rule among Brahmos ; it 
was not till 1861 that Tagore himself discarded the sacred 
thread, and performed marriage without an idolatrous rite. But 
the true regeneration of the sodety came from Keshub Chunder 
Sen (l>om of the Vaidja or Physician caste, 19th November 1838), 
who having previously taught and written in its defence from 1859, 
was ordained a minister of the Somaj in 1862, and who imme- 
diately demanded the renunciation of the * thread ' by all minis- 
' ters, and supported the intermarriage of castes. Tagore could 
not consent to this, and accordingly in 1S65, Sen seceded with 
most of the younger members, ana established the -B. S. of 
India,* of which he became secretary. Progress and Bhakti 
(regenerating faith) is the motto of the Church, a spirit of 
earnest devotion distinguishing their Sankirtan (hymnal ser- 
vice), the Brahmotsab (or periodic festival), and the practice of 
singing in missionary bands through the Calcutta streets. The 
only fixed parts of the B. service are the Sanskrit Adoration 
Chant, Satyam jnanamantam Brahma, and the United Prayer, 
ending, Shantih, Shantih, Shantih (j^ace). . For lessons they 
use a compilation of theistic texts from Hindu, Jewish, Christian, 
Mahometan, and Parsee scriptures. By the aid of such men as 
Protab Chunder Mozoomdar, the theistic movement has been 
extended to all the Presidencies and the Punjaub, there being 
now 95 Somajes in India f^ThmUe Annual for 1875), containing 
not more than 6000 meml^rs in all, recruited mainly from young 
men tanght at the English collies. Their views are expounded 
in the Jmian Mirror and the JDkarma TTtltva; and the B. Mis- 
sion Office, the B. Sdiool, and the Society of Theistic Friendif^ 
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«11 At Calcutttty thow the eeal which Sen has infused into his 
fo^wers. Since his visit to England in 1S70, he has also started 
Indian Association for Social and Moral Reformation < of 
Natives, the most Important work of which has been the founda- 
tion of the Normal School for female adults, and of the girls* 
school attached to it .Episcopalians and Presbjrterians co* 
operate in this. The non-idolatrous marriages having been 
pronounced invalid, Sen led the movement which resulted in 
cml marriages, under restrictions as to being permitted 
under the Native Marriage Act of 19th March 1872. In the 
large towns the Brahmos have merely to encounter the social 
and domestic inconveniences implied in * outcastitig ; * in the 
country districts violent acts of persecution have occurred. It 
may be added that the Adi, or original Somaj, under Tagore, 
still exists, and was stronglv opposed to the Marriage Act ; and 
that the * Prarthona Somaj, ^ or Prayer Society of Bombay, is inde- 
pendent of the B. S. The characteristic of the later movement is 
intellectual eclecticism combined with a fervent piety and a 
practical philanthropy. A number of interesting publications 
may be ^tfrom Isbister & Co., London, or from the Society's 
office, I Mirzapore Street, Calcutta. 

Brahms, Joh., a distinguished living pianist and composer, 
bom at Hamburg, 7th May 1833, where his father was contra- 
bassist at the theatre. On a professional journey in 1853 he 
met Schumann at Diisseldorf, became his enthusiastic admirer, 
and is now his greatest living follower. In 1863 B. became 
Director of the Sing-Akademie at Vienna, in which city he has 
since lived. His compositions are numerous in all departments 
except the dramatic, but they arc more popular in N. than in S. 
Germany. B.’s greatest work is probably his Ein Detitschrs 
Requiem by whicTi also he is best known in this country. 

Braila, Brahilow, or Ibrail, next to Galacz, the most im- 
portant trading place of Koumania, and a free port of 'Wallachia, 
formerly a fort, situated on the left bank of the Danube, about 
100 miles from its mouth, and where it is entered by the Sireth 
in six streams. It is il miles S. of Galacz, and 92 S.W. of 
Bucliarest by railway (completed 1873), and has a large and 
growing export trade, chiefly in wheat, maize, barley, rye, colza, 
linseed, timber, petroleum, and flour, B. is the seat of a dis- 
trict presidency, and contains a quarantine hospital, several 
churches, and many handsome rectangular streets. In 1872-73, 
the increased traflic in the river had led to the construction of 
extensive new wharves and quays, while ihe town was being 
lighted with gas, and regularly supplied with parified water. 
No record of the trade is kept by the customs and port autho- 
rities. Pop. 25,767. In the last half of the iSth c., B. was re- 
peatedly stormed and taken by the Russians, who finally de- 
stroyed it by fire in 1770. Restored to the Porte by the peace 
of 1774, it was once more occupied by the Russians in 1828, 
but finally reverted to Turkey on tlie Peace of Adrianople in 
1829. 

'Brails, a nautical term, meaning small ropes fur gathering 
up a yard to the bottom and skirts of its sail, preparatory to 
furling. The sail is * broiled up’ when the brails are hauled 
taut. 

Brain is the name given to that part of the nervous mtem 
contained within the cranium or skull. The B., with the Spinal 
Morrow (q. /,), constitutes what anatomists have described as 
^eietrehro-spinal axis. The B. (or encephalon) is covered with 
three membranes, called dura mater, arachnoid, and pia mater, 
I. The dura mater, the most external, is a thick, fibrous mem- 
brane, and lines the interior of the skull. It adheres closely to 
the inner aspect of the bones of the skull, forming to them a 
kind of periosteum. The inner surface of this membrane is ser- 
ous, and covered with epithelium. 2. The arachnoid^ so named 
from two Greek words signifying like a spider^ s wdb, is a veiy 
thin, delicate, serous membrane. It envelopes the B. without 
dipping into the fissures between the convolutions of the B. 
It lies Mtween the dura mater and pia mater. Between it and 
the pia mater is the sub-arachnoid space containing serous fluid, 
the terebrfhspinal fluid. 3, The most internal membrane of the 
B is called pU mater. This, like the dura mater, is a vascular 
membrane. It envelopes closdy the B. , dipping deeply between 
the convolutions of the'B. It has also lymphatics and nme^ 
After removing the membranes of the B., the B. proper is ex- 


posed to view. This may be divided into four parts^-ceie- 
bnim, cerebellum, pons varolih and medulla oblongata. 

I. Cerebrum. — This forms by far the latjfest portion of the 
human B., and occupies a large portion of the interior of the 
skuU. It is constricted on its under sur&ce, and at this con- 
striction it passes into the cerebellum and pons vardlii The 
cerebrum forms the whole upper surface of the B.| entirely 
concealing all the other por- 
tions. when looked at from 
above, the B. is seen to be di- 
vided throughoutits entire length 
by a deep fissure running in a 
straight hne from before back- 
wards, called the longitudinal 
flssure. Tills fissure divides the 
cerebrum into equal parts, called 
the hemispheres of the B. An- 
teriorly and posteriorly it pene- 
trates the whole depth of tlie 
B., but in the centre it is inter- 
cepted, a band of white tis- 
sue running across from right to 
left, called the corpus callosum, 
and uniting the two hemispheres 
of Uic B. That portion of the 

dura mater whicli dips into this Brain-*Upper. 

fissure is called the falx cerebri 

from its resemblance to a sickle. Besides the longitudinal 
fissure dividing the B. into the right and left hemispheres, 
there are other well-marked fissures. Of these, the chief are-— 
(i) Fissure of Sylvius, which runs transversely and separates the 
anterior from the middle lobes of the B. At the outer part of 
the hemisi)here it divides into two branches, which enclose that 
portion of the B. called island of Reil. (2) Fissure of Rolwdo, 
also a transverse fissure, and of importance as being peculiar to 
the B. of man and of the higher monkeys. Besides these there 
are other named fissures ; and between each convolution there is a 
fissure (or sulms) running zigzag, and dipping more or less deeply 
into the substance of the B. Anatomists have usually divided 
each hemisjihere of the B, into three lobes — anterior, compre- 
hending tliat part in front of the fissure of Sylvius ; the posterior 
lobe, that portion lying over the cerebellum j and the middle 
lobe, that part between the other two. 

Intern^ Structure of Cet'ebrum, — On slicing off portions 
of the B. to a level with the transverse fibres called corpus cal* 
losum, the white tissue 
of this structure is 
brought into view ; and 
if we divide longitudi- 
nally this band of white 
fibres a little to each 
side of the middle line, 
we expose a cavity on 
each side called the 
right and left ventricles. 

These cavities are lined 
with a serous mem- 
brane, contain fluid, 
and in the disease 
known as water in head, 
true Hydrocephalus 
(q. V.), become enor- 
mously distended with 
fluid. The partition 
separating these two 
cavities is called 
lucidum. These ventri- 
cles have been divided ^ 

into three parts, anterior, posterior, and middle, ooitetponaing 
to the three lobes of the B. . . , . , , . , 

2. Cerebellum, or little B., is situated behind, and m roan is 
entuelv covered by the cerebrum. It Is joined to the cerebmm 
by the'^crum cerebri, and to the medulla oblongata by the infe- 
rior peduncles, and to the pons varolii by the middle peduncles. 
It is about 3J or 4 inches in the transverse diameter, and about 
2 inches from before backwards, and at its deepest portion 
not more than 2 inches. It consiilta of two hemispheres joined 
together in the middle. It is not, like the oerebrum, divided 

: 
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Into eonvcAutioDS, bat is composed of numerous Imnins or 
plates* 

3. /bfu Vardii is that portion of the B. which unites the 
various parts toother. It is connected vith the cerebrum 
above, the cerebeTlum behind, and the medulla oblongata below. 
It consists of transverse and longitudinal layers of white matter, 
with grey matter interspersed. 

4. Mmulla oblongata is that portion of the B. which is continu* 
ous with the spinal chord below and with the pons varolii 
above. It has much of the structure of the chord. The space 
l>etween the medulla oblongata and the cerebellum is called 
the fourth ventricle^ which communicates with the third ventricle 
by the passage of Sylvius. The third ventricle is a narrow fis- 
surebetween the optic thalami, and communicates by the foramen 
of Monro with the lateral ventricles. 

Structure of the S . — Externally it is composed of grey matter, 
and iutemally of white matter. The grey substance is composed 
to a great extent of peculiarly shaped cells, having many pro- 
cesses radiating from them, whereas the white n^atter is com- 
posed of fibres or tubes which convey influences to and from 
the grey matter. The grey matter extends into the bottom of 
all the convolutions, and is found in masses of various shapes 
and sizes in the interior and under surface of the B., called 
ganflia. These ganglia will be described under separate heads. 

For chemical composition of the B., see Nerve Tissue. 

Many of the most important structures connected with B. are 
situated on its under surface, and will be fully described under 
their respective names. 

Development of B , — In early fetal life the B. is not distin- 
guishable from the spinal cord, but after a time the end gradu- 
ally expands and develops into the various structures composing 
it. At birth the convolutions are not formed, but are developed 
afterwards and gradually. As these develop, intelligence is 
manifested. There is a marked degree of relation between the 
intellect and the number and complexity of the convolutions of 
the B. In certain distinguished men this has been most marked. 
There is a certain proportion between the weight of the B. and 
the intellect of the individual. Great men have generally the 
lai^est amount of B., and idiots have frequently very light B. 
The B. of males is heavier than that of females. The average 
weight of B. in an adult male is about 48 oz., and in females 
43 oz. At birth in the male it is nearly 14 oz., and in the 
female a little above X2 oz. The B. of the distinguished natu- 
ralist Cuvier is said to have weighed more than 64 oz. The B. 
of man is heavier than that of all animals except the B. of the 
whale and elephant. The B. of the elephant is said to weigh 
about 9 lbs., iiULt of the whale about 5 lbs. 

For a description of the B. of different classes of animals, see 
under the various classes. 

Diseases of the B. will be treated under their respective names, 
as Ak>flexy, Inflammation of B., Hydrocephalus, &c. 


Brain Coral {Afeandrina), a genus of Sclerodermic corals, so 
named from the surface of the coral structure presenting windings 
resembling the convolutions of the human brain. The surface 
is hollowed out into sinuous, shallow, elongated cells, which 
combine to form a massive polypidom or compound mass. 
These corals are chiefly found in the Indian and S. Atlantic 
Oceans, and sometimes attain a diameter in masses of 8 or ^ feet. 
Afeandrina cerebriformis is a familiar species, and aids in the 
fomation of coral reefs. 

BrAiae-le-Oomte, an ancient town of Belgium, province of 
Hainault, on the Brainette, z8 miles S.S.W. of Brussels by 
railway. It has active cotton manufactures, brewing, dyeing, 
&c., and produces some of the finest flax and lace-thread in the 
world. Pop. (1873) 6464. In 1158 Count Baldwin bought B. 
from the monlu of St Waudru at Mons, to whom it had belonged 
formerly. 


Srain'two, an old market-town, county Essex, 38 miles N.E. 
jof London, and 18 W* of Colchester by railway, with manu- 
factures of silk, straw-plait, and crape. Pop. of parish (1871) 
479a 




Bnike, or BrMok'Mt R name generally applied to the com- 
mon fem, which is widely spread over the world. 

The spedfic name aguUina is giHren to it because in cutting 
ncross the (rhizome or zopt-itock) it appears 
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something like a spread eagle (Lat aptiU^, The root-stodc ii 
bitter, but contains considerable nutriment It is eaten by ffie 
Vancouver Island Indians ; and in times of scarcity, in some 
districts of Europe, has been made into a kind of wretched 
bread. It is astringent and anthelmintic. The ashes are em« 
ployed in making soap and glass, and the fronds for littering 
cattle, and even, when mixed with stmw, for feeding them, it 
is difficult to extirpate ; but the best method of doing this is to 
repeatedly mow ft uE soon as it appears, when the vitality of the 
plant is destroyed. There are many other species, most of which, 
both in their gopd and bad qualities, do not differ widely from 
the familiar British B. < ' 

Brake, an apparatus by whi^ the ehaigy of a moving body 
may be absorbed by friction, in order either to stop' or retard its 
motion, as in the B. upon a train, or to use up surplus energy, 
as in the testing of engines * on a B.* 

Brahma (Cuvier), a genus of Teleostean fishes of the family 
Chatodontida^ possessing much-compressed, high bodies, with 
the dorsal and anal fins scaly. The profile is deep and nbrirot, 
and slender, curved teeth exist in the jaws and palate, ne 
caudal or tail fin is very high, narrow, and crescentic. The 
common species (Brama Baii ), or Ray’s bream, sometiipes found 
on British coasts, and common in the Mediterranean Sea, is also 
known by the name of ‘sea-bream.* Another species is the B. 
pinnasquamata. The flesh is very palatable. 

Bra’mah, Joseph, a distinguished meclmnical inventor:, the 
sen of a farmer, was born at Stainborougb, Yorkshire, 13th 
April I 749 > After establishing himself in London, he patented 
numerous ingenious inventions, of which his improvements in 
fire and steam engines, in paper-making, and in wheel-carriages, 
locks, &c., merit notice. The B. press (see Hydrostatic 
Press) was constructed about 1800. B. died December 9, 
1814. See Dr Brown’s sketch of B.’s life in the Monthly 
Magazine^ April 1844. 

Braman’te, Donato Lazzari, a famous Italian architect 
and painter, was bom at Monte- Asdroaldo, IJrbino, in 1444. In 
Milan he studied carefully the construction of the famous cathe- 
dral, ad in Rome the numerous monuments of antiquity there. 
B. was successively employed by Sforza and the Poj^cs Alexander 
VI. and Julius 11 . He revived the taste for the ancient archi- 
tecture — his masterpiece in this department being the small 
church of San Pietro in Montorio. Among his other works 
are the palaces Giraud (now Torlonia) and Sora, and the immense 
galleries which unite the two pavilions of the Belvidere to the 
Vatican. He died at Rome in 1514. B. figures in the ‘ School 
of Athens * of Raphael, for whom he had procured the patronage 
of Pope Julius II. IBs pictures, both in fresco and oil, are 
numerous in Lombardy, and are highly esteemed. He has also 
written some poetty, which was published in x 753. See Qua- 
tremfere de Quincy’s Vies des Architects Cil^bres, 

Brambanan’, a district of Soorakarta, in Java, notable as 
containing not fewer than 296 Brahminical temples, more or less 
entire. The largest of these temples is an imposing structure, 
richly omamenlt^ with mythological figures. 

Braml)le ( Ruhus fructicosus), a common British plant belong- 
ing to the order Rosacea (q. v, ). It is rarely cultivated, but is 
abundant in a wild state. Its fruit is gathered for the manufac- 
ture of a *wine* much esteemed among connossieurs in such 
homely taps. Tliere are many species of Rubus, but the genus 
is so variable that no two botanists are agreed as to what are 
species or what only varieties. Many species are met with in 
Asia and N. America. R* nutkanus (the * thimble-berry *) and 
R, spectabilis (‘salmon-berry*), from N.W. America, have 
fruits which supply a huge portion of the food of the Indians, 
who dxy them also for winter use. They are cultivated for tiieir; 
flowers in this countiy, ' 

Bramlale, or Btounts^ Binoh {Fringilla monUfringilla), 
an Insessorial bird, belonging to the Rringillida or finch family, 
found in Britain in winter only, and as a mere visitant distribute 
widely over Europe and Asia. In winter it occurs also in Italy, 
Malta, Smyrna, &c. The B. breeds in Scandinavia. It ave- 
rages an ordinary chaffinch in size. The males are coloured 
brown, interspersed with black on the upper parts in winter, 
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tnd in raring and summer; the throat and breast during the 

latter season beinff fawn coloured, whilst the wings are banded 
with a white ana black stripe. The tail-feathers are black, 
with reddisli-white margins, and the tail itself is forked. The 
song is a mere chirp. 

Bum, the husk or outer covering of the grain of wheat It 
is separated in grindlhg' in thin sharp scales of a brown colour, 
and contains a large proportion of indigestible woodjr fibre. It, 
however, possesses a high percentage of nitro^nous matter in 
the form, of cerealin and of salts. S. is ehiefly used for the 
feeding of horses and pigs, and in medicine it is a useful medium 
for applying beat externally. ^ B. taken internally has a ten- 
dency to cause dianjicea, by m*echanically irritating the intes- 
tinal coats*^ * 

Branch is, in botany; applied to any subdivision of a stem 
which d^es not aTise directly from the root. Branches originate 
in leaf buds at Nodes (q. v.), and are given off u* various angles 
from the stem, giving rise to the different contours of shrubs 
and trees. M *Cosb and Dickie believe that the angle at which 
the branches are given off from the stem, as well as tne general 
ramification, agrees in many cases with the angle at which the 
veins are given off from the mid-rib, and with the general vena- 
tion in the leaves of the same tree. The runner in the straw- 
berry plant is a B. which runs along the ground, and sends out 
roots from its under surface, producing new plants ; while the 
tubers of the potato plant — the ordinary edible ‘ potato * — ^is not a 
root, but a shortened underground stem, in the cellular sub- 
stance of which starch lias accumulated. 

Branch'ieB, the scientific name applied to the gills of ani- 
mals. See Gills. The presence of these structures is associated 
with an aquatic existence, and they form valuable guides in tlie 
classification of animal forms. 

Brancblal Arches, the name applied to the bony arches of 
fii>hcs, w'bich exist on each side of the throat, and are attached 
superiorly to the under surface of thC skull. They support the 
gills or Bronchia^ and each ardi is composed of two distinct 
pieces, known as the cerato-branchial and epUbranchied bones, 
'riie B. A. ^row successively smaller as they recede from the 
mouth, and in many fishes may support teeth. 

Branchial Heart, the name applied to the heart in fishes, 
for the reason that its sole function consists in driving the venous 
or impure blood to the branchue or gills for purifiration. This 
name is used in contradistinction to the #iame systemic heart, 
which (as in Gasteropoduus Molluscs) drives the pure blood 
through the system. In Cephalopoda (q. v.), or cuttlefishes, a 
B. II. exists at the base of each gill in addition to the systemic 
heart; and by means of these branchial hearts the venous 
i)Iood is propelled to the gills to be aerated. 

Branchial Bao, the term applied to the breathing chamber 
of the Tunicate (q. v.), molluscs or * sea- squirts,* which consists 
of a sac, the walls of which are composed of a network of blood- 
vessels, in which the venous blood is exposed to the oxygen con- 
tained in the water admitted to the sac. 

The name is also applied to the pharyngeal dilatation or sac 
seen in the Amphioxus or I.Ancelet (q. v.) — the lowest member 
of the fish -class — and which is also used for respiration. 

Brancihia'ta, the name given to various groups of animals 
from the fact of their possessing bronchia or Gills |q. v.). Thus 
the fishes and amphibians (as frogs, &c.) together form the 
Branchiate Vertebrata from the fact that they possess gills at 
some period of life — ^the fishes during the whole of life, and the 
amphioia always in early life ; the breathing, in the latter case, 
being afterwards carried on partly or entirely by lungs. The 
Branchiate Gasteropodous mollusca include the whelks, &c., 
which breathe bv gills, as distinguished from the snails or land 
mteropods, which respire by means of pulmonary or lung-sacs, 
^e name Abranchiate is used in opposition to the foregoing 
term. 

Braau^op'oda, a section of Crustacea (q. v.);, including the 
orders Cladoeera (water-ffeas, &c.), Phyllo^da (fairy-shrimps, 
brine-shrimps, &c.), and probably also the extinct Trilobites, 
These crustaceans possess numerous branchim or gills attached 
to the legiy and hence the name of the section, which literally 


means * gill-footed.^ In some cases the legs themselves consti* 
tute the breathing-omns. The body may be unprotected, or 
wholly or partially enclosed within a carapace; and the mouth is 
furnished with masticatory organs. 


Bran'oo, Bio, a river of Brazil, the largest \i ridiBh 
afiluent of the Rio Negro, rises in the Parime 
Mountains, near the sources of the Orinoco, 
and flows S.S.W. for a distance of about 700 
miles. When it joins the Rio Negro it is a 
mile broad, but rapids and waterfalls render 
it scarcely navigable, 

Bran'enraune. See Acanthus. | 

Brand (Ger. brennen, to burn), the Ger- BBSHBl 
man name for the disease known in Britain WSHhK 

as bunt, or pepper B., but also applied to WSw 

Blight, Mildew, Rust, and Smut (q. v.). 

Bran'denbur^, a central province of Prus- ml 

sia, with an area of 15,565 >sq. miles, and a H 

pop. (iff7i) of 2,863,229, of whom 42,722 are H 

Wends. It arose mainly out of the old Mark fljf 

of B, the Kurmark, or Mark of the m 

Elector), which consisted of the Altmark and W 

the Neumark, but it has ceased to corre- jN 
spond exactly to the old territorial bound- 
aries It is divided into the three districts 
Berlin, Potsdam, and Frankfurt, and the city Branchiopoda. 
of Berlin is its capital. Hie country is every- 
where flat and sandy, being in parts, however, extremely fer- 
tile, and is watered by the rivers Elbe, Havel, Spree, Oder, 
Warthe, and Netze. Hierc are numerous lakes, of which the 
principal are the Schwielower, Scharmiizzel, Ucker, Plauer, 
Ruppiner, and Folirlaiid See, and the water system b further 
au^ented by the Finow, Friedrich Wilhelm, Ruppiner, and 
Templiner Canals. Chief among the articles of product are 
barley, rye, maize, potatoes, and buckwheat, and the most im- 
portant manufactures are woollen and cotton' cloths, linen, 
j shawls, tapestiy, maclilnexy, glass, chemicals, chocolate, and 
tobacco. B. has good pasturage, and produces the celebrated 
Berlin wool {Electoral- IVolle), held to be the best in tlie world. 
The only minerals are rock-salt and gypsum, found near Speren- 
berg. Is. is traversed^by the Elbe and Hainbuig Railway, which 
has a length in the province (1872) of 700 miles. The popula- 
tion is composed of 2,720,242 Protestants, 86,047 Catholics, 
47,484 Jews, and 5541 members of small Christian sects. The 
province has one university and eighteen gymnasia. 

About the beginning of the Christian era the land n«;w known 
as B. was occupied by the Semnones and the Longobards, next 
by the wandering Slavic tribes of the llevellern, Wilzen, Redarier, 
and Obotrites ; was subdued by Karl the Great in 789, and 
afresh by Heinrich I. in 92S. In 931 it was made the Nord- 
mark of N. Saxony (now Altmark), while the Ostmark (Nieder- 
lausitz) was founded by Gero, who died in 963. The Nord- 
mark became the possession of the Princes of Stade in 1056, and 
was granted by the ICaiser, Lothar II., to Albrecht the Bear 
(q. V. ), of the house of Ascania. In i . 43 Albrecht also received the 
Ostmark as a fief of the empire, and henceforth named himself 
Markgrafvon B. He next added to his dominion the Mittel- 
mark, Priegnitz and Uckermark, wrested from his neighbours the 
Wends, who were all but extirpated by his merciless raids ; the 
conquered teiritozv being afterwards colonised by Rh^sh, 
Dutch, and Flemish settlers. Albrecht was follo\^ in suc- 
cession by Olto 1. in 1170, Otto 11 . in 1184, Albrecht 11 ., 
founder rf Berlin, in 1206, and Johann II. and Otto 111 ., who 
reigned together 1226-58. In 1258 B. was divided between 
Jehann 1 ., head of the old B. Ascanian line of Stendal, and 
Otto HI., founder of the younger line of Salzwedel. The former 
line expired in 1320, and the latter in 1317. A period of dis- 
order followed, durii^ which the Emperor Ludwig IV. (Y324) 


Xdoced over the Mariegrafdom his son Ludwig, who was suc- 
ceeded \y his brother Lndwig der RSmer (1352), and in turn 
by Otto VII., the I.azy, who in 1363 entered mto a treaty with 
the Emperor Karl IV., by which the Kunnark reverted to the 
house of Luxemburg. But Sigtsmimd, son of Karl IV., sold 
Neumark to the German Order (1402)* and mortgi^ed the land 
of B. (1411) to Friedrich VL of HohenzoUem for £20,000, In 
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141$ the territoiy was united to Numbei^, the new ruler assum- 
ing the title of Friedrich 1 ., Elector of B. Its further histonr is 
merged in that of Prussia (q. v.). See KUster, B^liothtea HU* 
tori^a Brandmburgei^ (Bresl. 1743), Riedel^ Codex Dijfiomad* 
€us BrandenburgmsU (Berl. 1839-62), and Voigt, GeschiehU des 
BraHdenb.*Preuss. S/aaU (Berl. i860). 

Braxi'dnii.burg (Wend. Brennabotxh or Brennibor\ the an- 
cient town from which the province receives its name, for- 
merly the capital of the Heveller, a Slavic race, and later of the 
Uckermark, is situated on the Havel, 37 miles W.S.W. of Ber* 
lin by railway. It is divided into three parts by the Havel — ^the 
old and n^ town on the opposite banks, and the Dom of B. on 
an island in the river. It is still the seat of the district courts, and 
many high-class schools and charitable institutions. In the i 
vicinity of the old town rises the Marienberg, some 200 feet 
high, on the summit of which once stood a heathen temple, 
wmch latter gave place to the famous Marienkirche, destroyea in 
1772. The principal buildings are the cathedral (built 1170, 
restored 1836) and the citadel, both on the island, and St 
Katherine’s Church (1401) in the new town. There are many 
beautiful promenades. B* has manufactures of woolleils, silks, 
gold-lace, oil, and leather, and also some trade and fisheries in 
the Havel and the adjoining Beetz and Plauer Lakes. Pop. 
(1873) 25,822, including a garrison of 1013. B. Was inhabited 
by the Wends as earlv as 927, became the seat of a bishop under 
Otto X. in 949, and the administration of its cathedral was secu- 
larised in 1598. See Heifter*s Geschichie der Kur- und Haupt* 
siadt B. (Potsd. 1839), and his IVegweiser durch B, und seine 
Alterthumer (Brandcnb. 1850). 

Bran'desburg, New, next to Neustrelitz the most impor- 
tant town in the Grand-duchy of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, on the 
Tollen Lake, and on the Hamburg- Stettin Railway, about 60 
miles W.N.W. of Stettin. It was formerly a strong town, and 
has still four beautiful old Gothic ^tes. Its finest buildings 
are the ducal palace, the restored Gothic Marienkirche, a theatre, 
and the Belvedere, a summer palace on the lake. The chief 
manafketures are woollens, damasks, tobacco, paper, beer, and 
brandy. There is an important wool and cattle market here. 
Pop. (1873) 7245. 

Braa'ding was formerly a punishment in England for various 
offences. At one time, it was awarded to all criminals found 
entitled to Benefit of Clergy (q. v.). Now, however, B. is 
confined to deserters from the army, the provision of the 
Mutiny Act being that 'on the first and on every subsequent 
conviction for desertion, the court-martial, in addition to any 
other punishment, may order the offender to be marked on the 
left side, two inches below the arm-pit, with the letter D ; such 
letter to be not less than one inch long, and to be marked upon 
the skin with some ink or gunpowder, or other preparation, so 
as to be visible and conspicuous, and not liable to oe obliterated.’ 
The position for the mark seems hardly to be chosen with the 
view of its being 'visible and conspicuous.’ 

Bran'difl, Ohriatiau August, a German philosopher, son 
of an eminent physician, was born at Hildesheim, 13th February 
179a In 1816 he removed from Copenhagen, where lie had 
been lecturing on philosophy, to Berlin ; and there, in 1S23, he 
published the Metaphysics of Aristotle, followed in 1836 by 
Sehdtia in Aristotetem, and in 1837 by Scholia Graca in ArUto- 
teHs Metaphyskam, His Mittheilungen iiber Grieehenland (Leips. 
1842) was written in Greece, where he was a member of 
Otho's Council. His Handbuch der Geschichte d>r Griechisch* 
RSmUch. JPhilosophie (Berk 1835-60) is an invaluable contribu- 
tion to the history of philosophy, B.’s latest work was his 
GeschUhte der Ef^iekelungen dir Gfiech, JPhUosophie (2 vols. 
Berk 1862*64). He died 24th July 1867. 

Brsudliag; See Parr and Balmon. 

Bran'doDL (Welsh, ' the brow of the hill ’), a market-town on 
^th the Sufiblk and Norfolk side of the Little Ouse, 78 miles 
N.N.E. of London, and jo N. W. of Cambridge'By railway. It 
has several charitable and educational endowments, and some 
Mde sA com, m^t, , and timber. Pop. (1871) 21 16. 

.SPrsMt, Miqstiaai. author of the Narffmchiff (* Ship of 
i HMt was bom at Stisaoutg 


in I4«8, became a Professor of Lrw at Basel, and afterwards ; 
Syndic of his native town, where he died in tui. B/s 
work is a satiric poem, written in German, and alterwaids trails* 
lated into Latin. It was rea 4 nil over Europe^ and was famous 
for more than two centuries : yet it has not much poetic force 
or liveliness. There is no nne invention or brilliant imagery ; 
but the moral reflections are weighty and sensible. It formed 
the model of Barclay's well-known Shyp of Bolys, The work is 
now very rare. After the German edition of Basel, and the Latin 
of Lyon, the date of neither of which is known, the oldest is that 
of Strassburg (1491 ; new ed. by Zarncke, Leip. 1857). 

Bra2l'd]7 (Fr. eau de vie; Ger. branntwein) is the spirit for 
drinking distilled from wine, which owes its peculiar flavour to 
the presence of minute quantities of cenanthic, acetic, butyric, 
and valerianic ethers. It also contains a little tannin, extracted 
from the casks in which it is stored, to which it owes its pale 
yellowish colour, and when it is deep brown it has been so 
coloured by caramel or burnt sugar. The specific gravity of 
B. should be from *929 to ‘934; it sliould contain from jo to 60 
per cent, of alcohol, X‘2 of solids, about i grain of acid m every 
ounce, and it should be free from sugar. The best brandies are 
those manufectured in Cognac, in France, but they are distilled 
in most wine-producing countries, and experts can recognise the 
produce of different localities by the peculiar aroma of each. 
Large quantities of factitious B. are prepared in Great Britain 
from grain mirit, which is flavoured to imitate cognac by the 
addition of Hungarian oil or cenanthic ether, and a much more 
deleterious spirit in prepared abroad from potato-spirit, which 
is freely passed as B. As potato-spirit contains a large propor- 
tion of fusel oil, its effects are very hurtful to those who drink 
this spurious B. The quantity of B. imported into Great Britain 
in 1873 6,483,480 gallons, on which a duty of 2. 375^447 

was paid. Of this quantity no less than 6,378,398 gallons were 
imported from the Cfognac district. 

Bxan'dywiiie Creek, a N. American stream, 36 miles long, 
rising in Pcnn.sylvania, and flowing through Delaware to Chris- 
tiana Creek, with which it joins the Delaware river, immediately 
below Wilmington. It has a place in history as the scene of an 
adva* gained by the British during the War of Independ- 
ence in September 1777. 

Brank, an instrument formerly used in England and in Scot- 
land for the * taming of the shrew.* In England, it was called 
* the scold’s bridle.* It was a kind of iron mask, which covered 
the head and face,* with apertures for the nostrils and eyes. 
At the mouth, a plate of iron projected inwards, so as to 
press upon the tongue of the culprit, who was thus effectually 
gagged. In a work called England's Grin*anee Discovered in 
Relation to the Coal Trade^ published in 1655, and dedicated 
to Oliver Cromwell, there occurs the following description of 
punishment by B. : — 'John Willis, of Ipswich, upon his oath, 
said that he was in Newcastle six months ago, and there he 
saw one Anne Bidlestone drove through the streets by an officer 
of the same corporation, holding a rope in his hand, the other 
end fastened to an engine called the B., which is like a crown, 
it being of iron, w'hich was muzzled over the head and face, 
with a great gap, a tongue of iron forced into her mouth, which 
forced the blood out ; and that is the punishment which the 
magistrates do inflict upon chiding and scolding women, and 
that he hath oft seen the like done to others.’ In a B. pre- 
served in the County Hall of Forfar, called 'the witches’ bndle 
of Forfar,* dated 1661, the gag is a long piece of iron, with 
three sharp spikes. A B. may be seen in the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum at Oxford, and in the National Antiquarian Museum of 
Edinburgh, and in several other places in England and Scot- 
land. 

BrantSme, Pierre de Bouideillee, Seigneur de, a 

French historian, bom at Perigord about 1540. He was cham- 
berlain to Charl^ IX. and Henry III., studied war under Fran- 
cois de Guise, and fought against the Huguenots and Turks, 
tie died X5th July 16x4. B.’s principal works are his Mhntnris^ 
his Vies des Hommes Ulusires et grands Capitaines Branfou, his 
Vies des grands C^iiaines Jifrangers, his Vies des Dames tl/usfmp 
and his VUs des Dames gaiantes. The CEuvres de B, were pub- 
lished at the Hague, in 15 vols., in I740| and republkhd at 
Pari% in 8 vols., in 1787. Th<7 furnish lively pictnra of riw 
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ttmei, tud the authoi*! complacency is amusing. He predicted 
tibkeir well-merited success. 

Snui’dor’8 Opera'tion is a cure fot Aneurism (q. v.), and 
consists iu applying a ligature to the arte^ on which the aneur- 
ism is situated, not on the cardiac side of the aneurism, but on 
the distal side, or that side which is farther from the heart than 
the tumour. Obstruction occurs at the point tied, and coaguU- 
tion of the blood in the artery takes place back to the point 
where the next branch is given oil^ and so favours the aire of 
the aneurism. B. O. is only to be performed when the vessel 
cannot be safely tied- cm the side of the aneurism next the 
heart When a large hrSuich of an artery is given off between 
the aneurism and me point tied, B. O. will fail ^to effect a 
cure. 

Braaenose, an Oxford college, otherwise named King's Hall, 
founded in 1509 by William Smith, Bishop of Lincoln, and Sir 
Richard Sutton, Prestbuiy, Cheshire, for a principal and twelve 
fellows. The number of fellowships was afterwards increased to 
twenty. The name is said to have grown out of * Brewing- 
house,* but probably arose from the college having been partly 
built of the ruins of the hostel of B, and a brazen nose 

actually projects over the gateway. There are seventeen Hulme 
exhibitions, the present worth of each of which is ;£'i35, with an 
allowance of ;£‘20 for books. The senior fellowships had be- 
come of neat value, but the commissioners under 17 and 18 
Viet., c. 81, limited their value to per annum, raising the 
junior fellowships from ;£‘8o to 150. The suppression of five 
of the fellowships left funds free for the endowment of a pro- 
fessor and for some additional scholarships. The college has 
the presentation to twenty-three brings, and the trustees of the 
Hulme exhibitions have twenty-nine pieces of preferment in 
their gift. The fellowships, wnich were formerly confined to 
the natives of certain counties, are now open. The number of 
names on the books in 1874 was 508, and the number of under- 
graduates 112. 

.Brash, Water. See Pyrosis. 

Bras'idas, a distinguished Spartan general, who was ap- 
pointed Ephor E^ymus for having relieved Methonc when be- 
sieged by the Athenians at the beginning of tlie Peloponnesian 
War (B.C. 431). In 424 he relieved Megara, and in 422, with 
greatly infeiior forces, defeated the Athenians under Cleon, both 
generals being killed in the action. The allied troops were pre- 
sent under arms at his burial within the walls of Amphipolis, 
and his memory was long preserved by y4farly sacrifices at his 
tomb, and by the institution of games in his honour, llis was a 
mixed character, undoubted heroic qualities co-existing with 
equally undoubted duplicity, a quality which gave him unusual 
dexterity and tact as a negotiator. 

Brass is an alloy of copper and zinc, but frequently contains 
small quantities of iron, tin, or lead. B, was formerly manu- 
facturea by heating a mixtuie of calamine (carbonate of zinc), 
charcoal, and copper to a temperature rather less than that 
required to melt copper, when the charcoal reduced the cala- 
mine, and the zinc, as fast as it was formed, became alloyed with 
the copper. B. is now made by directly alloying the two metals. 
The copper is first melted, the proper proportion of zinc then 
added, and the resulting metal cast into ingots. The colour 
and proporties of B. vary with the proportions of its constituents. 
Thus, by fiising 53*49 parts of zinc with 46*51 of copper, a 
brittle aystalline alloy is obtained of a silver white colour, 
whereas ordinary B., which contains about 64 per cent of 
copper, is ductile, malleable, and of a golden colour. The addi- 
tion of a small quantity of lead gp-eatly increases the hardness 
of B., and prevents it from clogging the file, and for the same 
reason renders it suitable for being turned on the lathe. A small 
proportion of tin also hardens B., and is added to B. which is to 
be engraved. The specific gravity of B. (8*3) is greater than the 
mean of the specific gravities of its two constituents ; in other 


be engraved. The specific gravity of B. (8*3) is greater than the 
mean of the specific gravities of its two constituents ; in other 
words, contraction tidies place when copper is alloyed with 
sine, and this contraction is accompanied by a rise of tempera- 
ture. Both these facts would indicate that B. is really a che- 
mical compound, or at least contains a chemical compound of 
the two metals of which it is formed, and this supposition is 
strengthened ^ the £sot that B. can be deposited bf galvamc 
action. See Elsct&olyszs. 


Munis metai contains from 60 to 70 per cent, of copper, and 
from 40 to 50 per cent of zinc. It can be rolled into plates 
whilst hot, and is used as a sheathing for ships, 

Aich or Gedois metat contains 60 per cent of copper, 38*2 
of zinc, and 1 *8 of iron. It can be forged, cast, and rolled, and 
is also well adapted as a sheathing for shim* 

Sierro metal (Gr. sterros, firm) is a veiy hard alloy, containing 
55 per cent of copper, 42*4 of zinc, 0*8 of tin, and 1 *8 of iron. 

Bard solder is made by fusing together two parts Of B. and 
one ziuc. When B. is strongly heated, the zinc which It 
contains volatilises — indeed, it is not possible even to fuse it 
without loss of zinc occurring, 

Braaa'arta, uniting the shoulder and elbow pieces of the plate- 
armour worn in former ages, protected the upper part of tho 
arms. Demi-B. shielded only the front of the arms. Broehude 
was the ancient name for B. 

^ass'es, Moniimen'tal, slabs or plates of brass, or of a 
mixed metal called latten^ or Cologne pfate^ inlaid in tombstones 



Moiiumental Slab in Bruges CathedraL 

usually placed on the floors of churches. The effigies of the 
deceased persons, or appropriate symbols, are incised in outline 
upon these plates, and the incisions filled w with bitumen or 
other bloQk substance : in the veiy early B. enamelled work 
also occurs. In England about 4000 B. are preserved» a 
much larger number than exists in any other country in Europe, 
owing, probably, to their almost total destruction on the Conti- 
nent during the many revolutionary changes which have occurred 
there ; in England, too, the number of B. has been greatly 
lessened by the vandalism that accompanied the Reformation 
and the civil wars of the i7thc. Their use was introduced into 
England from Flanders early in the 13th c., but the oldest 
example extant is in Rochester Cathedral, on the tomb of 
Walter de Merton, who died in 127^. The eastern counties 
of England, from Kent to Norfolk, with the adjoining counties 
of Surrey, Sussex, Middlesex, and Berks, furnish Iw far the 
larger portion ; a few are preserved in cathedral and conven- 
tuiu churches in the W. of England ; in the other parts of the 
United Kingdom examples axe extremely scaxce. Old B. are 
remarkable for their cnaste and beautiral designs, often ex- 
pressed in a few simple lines ; and where effigies are depicted, 
valuable sources of infonnation to the artist are provided re- 
garding the varied costumes worn by different tanks of society 
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miy be formed of the kind of metal employed for B. frm 
the analyBis of a Flemish specimen, which ;^dded in loe parts, 


ja voU. Lond. 1S73). 

Brass'ioai a genus of plants belohging to the natural order 
Crudfera (q. v.), to which many cultivated' plants. Such as 
Cabbage (q. v.) and its varieties (kate, borecole, co]eih>rt, 
greens, cauliflower, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, and kohl rabi), 
Turnip (<j, v.)» Navew (q.,v.), &c., helqng. The Isle of Man 
cabbage 1$ B, Afonmsis, Itrgrows wild on sandy soils, and is 
eagerly eaten by sheep an^ cattle. ' 

Braun, August .Bmil, a' 4 ibtm^ished German archseolo- 
cist, was bom at Gotha; 19th April 1^9. ^ In 1833 he went to 
Kome, where he became' first librarian, then secretary, to the 
Archaeological Institute, and where }ie died, September 2$, 1856. 
Of his numerous works may be mentioned Jl Giudmo di Partde 
(Par. 1838) I GrUehischd JUdvtkohgie (Hamb. klid Gotha, 1850) ; 
GriechischB GUittrlekre (Gotns, 1851-55); and Die Buinen und 
Mmeen Roms (Bruns. 1855). 

Braunal>erg, a walled town of Prussia, province of E. Prus- 
sia, on the Fassarage, 40 miles S.W. of Kbnmsbeig by railway, 
has an old castle built in 1241, a Catholic collie constituted in 
1818, and several hospitals. It has an active trade, and is spe- 
cially famed for its Fullwurst beer. Pop. ( 1871 ) 10,471, of whom 
three-fourths are Roman Catholics. 

Brauw'er or Brouwer, Adrian, a Flemish painter, born 
in i6q8 at Haarlem, according to others at Oudenarde. His 
parents were poor, and gave mm no education, but Nature had 
made him an artist, and from an early age he painted birds and 
flowers, which his mother sold to country-folks. Later on he 
became a pupil of Frans Hals, who possessed himself of B.*s 
pictures and sold them for his own benefit. B. eflected his 
, escape from his rapacious master, and at Amsterdam sold liis 
woiks for large sums, which he squandered in low dissij nation. 

; He was generously befriended by Rubens, who highly admired 
his talents ; and after B.*s death in the hospital of Antwerp in 
1640, Rubens had his body disinterred from among the graves 
of the poor, and honourably buried in the Church of the Car- 
melites. The subjects of his pictures are taken from taverns and 
their inmates, and are put on the canvas with great truth and 
energy. 

Bra'wi, an Italian term, the plural of Bravo^ applied to per- 
sons who for hire undertook to assassinate and murder, though 
originally confined to persons indiscreetly daring. 

BraVo, or &io Gran'da, Nor'te, after the Mississippi 
the Largest river which flows into tlicGulf of Mexico, rises among 
the Rocky Mountains in Colorado, U.S., and has a course, gene- 
rally foutn-easterly, of 1800 miles, serving through two-thirds of 
ita length os a natural boundaiy between Texas and Mexico. It 
receives the lam river Pecos from Texas, and the Salado and 
Conchos from Mexico. Owing to its shallowness, and the fre- 
quent occurrence of rapids and sandbars, it is of little use com- 
merdmlly. 

Bratru'ra (Ital), a musical term applied both to a composi- 
tion and to a style of performance. A B. composition is one 
consisting mainly of florid and intricate passages, runs, orna- 
ments, &c. Even when written by a mat musician, it pos- 
sesses little interest except as a means of displaying the talents of 
a great singer. 

BxAwVing in Church is by the law of England an offence 
against public peace. The Act 23 and 24 Viet., c. 32, abolishes 
I the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical courts in Eimland and Ireland 
; h) suits against any Mrson not in holy orders for defamation and 
3. By the same Act, any i^rson guilty of riot&us or inde- 
cent behaviour in any church in England or Ireland, or tn any 
churchyard, burial-ground, chapel, or place of religidos worship 


t defaidt ofpamentt toiwontonilm'iinpri^^ OfGmdess 
ay be imnMiatdy apprebendisid antes' Uie offence by constable 
or, chuxchwsirden. .Persons aggrieved.inky anpoil to next quarter • 
Mssions. To obstruct or amult a other mtntor 

in the discharge of his .diiftes *ia la misdemeanour, and any 
person convicted is liable to be impmdned ^ any term not 
exceeding two years, with or,, without ' hard labour. See 
Churchyard. ^ . 

Brawn (Gld Fr. draion, * a roll of flesh *)> the desigimtion of 
a male pig.efter it is weaned. A cut or castrated pig is called 
a browner. The name B. is also applied to the flew of swine 
freed from all bones, formed into a roll, seasoned with spices, 
and boiled: Wiltshire B. is much relished, anfl is proticularly 
palatable in sandwiches. 

Braz'y, a fatal blood disease in sheep, produced chiefly from 
indimtion, inducing constipation, setjiiig up acute inflammation 
in the bowels, whose ultimate and speedy result is death. The 
indigestion, according to the author of The Book of the Farm, is 
occasioned by a sudden change of food from succulent to dry ; 
and on hill farms this is more easily discernible, on account of 
the snow in winter covering the grass upon which the stock had 
been feeding, necessitating their subsistence upon the tops of 
old heather and other plants growing on high altitudes. Mr 
Stephens recommends that the sheep should be provided with 
shelter, and turnips and hay given to them. The Ettrick Shep- 


Stephens recommends that the sheep should be provided with 
shelter, and turnips and hay given to them. The Ettrick Shep- 
herd, James Hogg, in his Guide^ says the loss of cud is 
the first indication of B. When the sheep stands, it brings its 
four feet into the compass of a foot, is restless, lying down and 
rising up in the space of a few minutes ; the eyes are dull and 
heavy, the ears down-hanging, the tongue and mouth parched, 
and the bellv distended to bursting. Hogs affected with B. fre- 
quently die between night and morning. In some parts of Scot- 
land, the flesh of sheep suffering from B. is cured and hung up 
in the shielings, and is much relished as an article of diet See 
Stephens’ Book of the Farm^ Clater’s Cattle Doctor^ Cowan's 
essay in Transactions of the Highland and AgiicuUural Society^ 
1863, Dick’s Manual of Veterinary Science, and Williams’ /Vm- 
eiples and Practice of Veterinary Medicine, 

Bray, a mpidly-rising watering-place on the E. coast of Ire- 
land, just the border line between the counties of Dublin and 
Wicklow, 13 miles S.E. of Dublin by railway. It may be said 
to have sprung into existence only of late years, but is already a 
flourishing town of fine villas, with many hotels and a large 
Turkish bath. Pop. (1871) 6087, being an increase of almost 
50 per cent, over thA\ of 1861. 

Bray, Mrs Anna Eliza, an authoress of considerable re- 

E ule and with keen artistic sympathies, was the daughter of the 
Lte Mr John Kempe, a gentleman of Cornish extraction, and 
was bom in the end of last -century. She has l)een twice mar- 
ried, first to Mr Charles Alfred Slothard, an artist, who was 
killed, May 1821, by a fall from a ladder, and secondly to the 
Rev, £. A. B., vicar of Tavistock. She has published memoirs 
of both, a variety of works on art and music, and a large number 
of historical romances, beginning with De Foix (1826), and end- 
ing with foan of Arc (1874). 

Bray, Edward Atkynz, B.B., F.S.A., husband of the 
preceding, was a poet and theological litterateur, and was born 
at Tavistock, Devonshire, 18th December 1788. He studied 
at Cambridge, and was called to the bar in 1806. But law not 
proving congenial, he took orders, and obtained the vicaram of 
Tavistock, where, after an industrious literaiy career, he died, 
17th July 1857. B. wrote Arcadian Idylls, Lym Hymns, Dis- 
courses on Protestantism, and published a variety of selections 
from eminent divines. His Poetical Remains, Social, Sacred, 
and Miscellaneous, with a memoir, were edited by his widow 
(2 vols. LonA, 1859). 

Brayera. See Cusso. 

Brazil’ (Fc BrAd, named from the colour of its dye-woods ; 
Port. broMa, *a live cool'), an empire, and the largest and most 
populous state of S. America, comprehending one-nfleenth of the 
terrestrial surface of the globe, and extending between lat. 4* 30^ 
N. and 33* S., and between long, 35* and 70* W. Its greatest 
length from N, to S. is 2600 miles ; greatest breadth from E. to 
W., 2500 ; while it has a coast-line of 3600 miles. The areas, 
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BBA 


Avisionf, and populations, according to the Almanack de Gotkla 
tor 1876^ were as follows *- ' 


PrPTlace, 


Amazopu 

MarahKSb 
Piauhy 
CeorA 
Rio Gramle do Korti 
Paxuhyba . . 

Pemembouc . 
AlagOM . 

lasr : ; 

Eiipirito Santo . 

Kio de Janeiro . 
Municipio Noutro 
S. Paulo . 

ParanA . 

Santa Catharina 
Rio Grando do Sul 
Minas GozXes . 
Goyaz 

Matto Grosso . 


Am, 


7S3»470 

4W.464 
141, oS» 
8*»77^ 

50,209 

*0,130 
*0,346 
46, *57 

X ],649 

**»035 

304,80a 

*7.030 


18.490 


90,54* 

*08,557 

*8,9*4 

1x0,215 

937,48* 

*63.335 

668,653 


Populatlona Sltret. 


57.610 

•59,831 

359.040 

* 03,939 

731,686 
' *33.979 

363,557 

841.539 

348,009 
161,307 
X. 383,141 
83,137 

7*7,576 

*74.97* 

837.354 

126,733 

*59.803 

430,878 

9,009,033 

*60,395 

60,417 


Total 31*98,065 9.700,187 1,476,567 


979 

*7,199 

74.939 

*3.795 

3 *. 9*3 

* 3.030 

89,038 

35 . 74 * 

*1,495 

i 6 «,a 9 S 

33,659 

370,726 


156(6x3 

10,560 

*4.984 

66,876 

366,574 

10,658 

6,667 


The population is composed of Portuguese, Creoles, English, 
Germans, Swiss, Chinese, and aborigines. 

Physical Aspect, &*c, — B. is mountainous over about one- third 
of its surface. There are vast plains in the N. and S., and the 
interior rises into extensive plateaux. Tlie three ^eat mountain 
chains are (i) Serra do Mar, on the E. coast, with peaks from 
4000 to 5000 feet high ; (2) the Serra do ICspitthafo, the middle 
range, forms the E, border of the Diamond plateau {Alinas Gerdct), 
and has peaks of over 7000 feet ; and (3) the Serra dos Vertentes, 
the western watershed, which diverges into many broad but low 
ramifications in the N. and N.W. An immense tract of B. in 
tlic N. belongs to the basin of tne Amazon, partly consisting of 
grassy plains {Llanos), and partly of marshes {Selvas)* There are 
two vast river systems — the Amazon in llie N., with nineteen great 
tributaries ; and the La Plata in the S., formed by the union of 
the Parana and Paraguay, both of which have tlieir head-waters 
in B. The only other streams of note are the San Frandsco 
and Parahyba. llie navigation of these rivers is seriously 
imjieded by cataracts and sliallows, but the Government since 
1865 has diligently striven to remove sui^i obstacles, and has 
organised (1873) nearly 12,000 miles of internal steam naviga- 
tion. The climate, in the inounlainous regions, and where tem- 
perature is afieclcd by the sea-winds, is mild, but in the low 
plains and on the banks of rivers is tropically hot and unhealthy. 
Tliere is much intermittent fever during the rainy season, which 
occurs in our winter time. 

Zoology, Botany, and Alineralcgy . — The Brazilian fauna is ex- 
tremely rich, and its flora is one of the most wonderful in the 
world. 'I’he principal animals are the jaguar, wolf, tapir, "deer, 
paca, wild boar, armadillo, and many varieties of the monkey. 
Of birds, there are quails, partridges, pigeons, vultures, owls, 
mocking-birds, parrots, and other birds of brilliant plumage. 
Tortoises, alligators, boas, and rattlesnakes are among the com- 
mon reptiles. Everywhere, on the other band, the most vigorous 
vegetation is exhibited, giving the appearance of a perpetual 
spring. More than 17,000 botanical species are already known, 
of which the most important are the famous B.-wood (q. v.), 
valuable alike for shipbuilding, cabinctmaking, and dyeing. 
Tlie camauba palm is a vegetable wonder. Every part subserves 
some important use, and from the leaves is extracted a kind of 
wax employed in candle-making, to the value of above 150, 000 
annually. The mineral treasures comprise diamonds, cmer^ds, 
euclaces, sapphires, rubies, topazes, tourmalins, (mmets, gold, 
silver, copper, lead, bismuth, iron, mercury, and manganese. 
Throughout B. there are abundance of mineral waters. 

Commerce, Pailtvays, iSrc , — ^Thc commerce of B. has greatly 
increased since the opening of the ports to all friendly nations in 
1808. Witli the view of developing the resources of the country, 
the Government has allowed to foreign merchants the right of 
navigating the rivers and of coasting. The exports are coffee, 
representW by itself nearly the luuf of the whole value ; cot* 
ton, a rapidly increasing staple since the civil war ii.\ America ; 


sugar, also rapidly Increasing; dry ahd salted hides, caout- 
chouc, tobacco, mat^ or Paraguay tea; cacio, rum, manioc 
dour, gold, diamonds, &c* The exports for 1874 amounted to 
3, 508,473, and the imports j£'9,793»66gu The railway system 
of B. is being largely developed, the Treasury having spent in 
1871-72 ;£'i, 167,528 on this item alone. The completion of the 
systems now projected w 31 place the capital of the empire, Rio 
de Janeiro, at only a few days' distance from the greater part of 
the central and northern provinces, and will open up vast terri- 
tories, fertile and healthy; to the enterprise of the colonist. In 
1873 upwards of 700 miles of railway were in the course eff opm- 
tion ; but the construction of at least two lines has in the meantime 
been abandoned for want of funds. In 1874 there were consider- 
ably more than 3000 miles of telegraph lines, and in that year a 
transatlantic cable was laid connettix^ B. with Europe. 

Government, Education, dre * — ^Tnc executive ' authority is 
vested in the Emperor, who acts through his ministers. The 
Senate consists of 58 members elected for life, and the Chamber 
of Deputies of 122 members, elected for four years by the free 
population. The financial year of 1871-72, of which a definite 
account was rendered to the Chambers 8th May 1874, showed 
the rewnue to be 12,976,825, and the expenditure ;Cio, 158,677. 
The public debt on March 31, 1874, was j^6i,688,782. The 
established religion is the Roman Catholic, but all other reli- 
gions arc tolerated. F or administrative purposes B. is^divided into 
twenty provinces, and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction is exercised in 
twelve dioceses. Education is being promoted both by Govern- 
ment and by private efforts, and there are night-schools for adults 
both in the capital and in several provinces. Normal colleges 
have been instituted, and popular libraries, public and private, 
have been establish^ Tlie army for 1875 16,000 

men; the national guard, including the reserve, wns 741,782 
men ; and the naval force consisted of 61 ships, with 30 com- 
panies of marines, numbering 4136 men. 

History* — B. was discovered in May 1500 by the Portuguese, 
but they found^l no settlement till 1531. In 1549 they sent out 
the first governor, who founded the town of Bahia, where he 
established a regular administration. In 1578 B. was conquered 
by Spain, and subsecjuently by the Dutch Republic, which re- 
tained possession of it till 1654, when it was recovered by the 
Portuguese. In tSo8 the troubles in the Peninsula induced the 
royal family of Portugal to transfer themselves to Brazil, which 
was raised to the rank of a kingdom. On September 7, 1822, it 
was declared an independent state, of which the sovereign 
adopted the title of emperor, and a constitution w^as published 
25lh March 1824, modified W the additional Acts of i2thAiigiist 
1834 and I2th May 1S40. In 1871 a law was passed by which 
children bom of slaves were declared free, as also were all slaves 
in the imperial and public service. See Kidder and P'lrtcher, Bo 
afid the Brazilians (Philad. 1866), Baril de la Hure, C Empire 
de BrisU (Par. 1862), Von Vamhagen, Historia geral do B, 
(Rio de Janeiro, 1855), Captain R. F. Burton, Highlands of B* 
(2 vols. Lond. 1869), and Stein and Ilurschelmann, Handbuch 
der Geographic und StaHstik (Ixsips. 1871). 

Brazil Oabbage, or Chou Oaralbe {Caladmm sagitti/o- 
Hum), a plant of the natural order Aracece, allied to Cocco (q. v. ), 
a native of tropical America, but now cultivated for the sake 
of the root, which is 
eaten like CocCo, and 
the leaves, which are 
boiled like greens. 


Brazil Grass, a 

commercial name for 
the strips of the leaves 
of a palm, Ckameerops 
argmtea, imported 
chiefly from Cuba for 
die purpose of making 
cheap chip or B. G. 
hats. 



Flower, Leaf, and Section of B.-N. Fruit. 


Brazil-Nuts are 

the seeds of Bertholle- 
tia excelsa, a very lofty 

tree growiiTg through- ... 

out Brazil, Guiana, and tropical Amenca generally. The 
seeds, termed nuts, arc enclosed within a hard woody cap- 
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tale, cloteW packed together, the whole fruit forming a Ml 
considerably bigger than an orange. The kernels are also 
enclosed within a hard nutshell, and present the appearance of 
segments of a circle, the diameter of which would average two 
inches. Besides being consumed as food in enormous quantities, 
the seeds by pressure yield a valuable oil of a pleasant nutty 
flavour, and is used in cooking. The oil contains 74 per cent, 
of elaeinc and 26 per cent of stearine. Each pound of kernels 
yields about 9 oz. of oil, which is worth in Brazil 2a per lb. 

Brazil-Wood, the name of several trees of the genus CasaU 
pinia^ belonging to the natural order l^guminosse, found in 
Brazil and tropical America. The wood, when newly cut, is 
yellow, but rapidly assumes a deep red colour ; it is very hard 
and heavy, and of great value as a dye-wood. The wood con- 
tains a colouring principle termed Braziliti, whicli has been iso- 
lated by M. ChevreuL The dyeing solution is prepared by 
reducing the wood to powder in a mill, and extracting the 
colouring matter by the action of boiling iivater. The strained 
residue is repeatedly heated with boiling water, to which an 
alkali may be added with advantage. The solution gives a 
bright crimson colour on wools and silks, with an alum mi>rdant, 
but the colour is not very permanent On cotton, with a mor- 
dant of tin crystals, it yields several shades of red according 
to the method of treatment ; but it is not commonly used in 
conjunction with other tinctorial agents. Varieties of B.-W. are 
imported under the names of Nicaragua- wood, Lima- wood, 
pcacli-wood, and Pernambuco-wood. See also Sapan-Wood. 

Brazilian Plum. See Hog Plum. 

Bra'zing denotes the art of soldering or uniting the edges or 
surfaces of brass or copper by means of an alloy more fusible 
than the metals operated on, and composed of copper and zinc 
in varying proportions, sometimes with a small percentage of 
tin. Soft spelter solder, commonly used for ordinary brass work, 
is comi)osed of ec]ual parts of copper and zinc, and hard solder 
contains two parts of the former metal to one part of the latter. 
The process of soldering requires that the surfaces to be joined 
be thoroughly cleaned, whicli is accomplished by filing, and to 
prevent the oxidation of the metals, Borax (q. v.) is mixed with 
the alloy. The mixture of borax and solder in the stale of a 
coarse powder is applied in a wet state ; gentle heat drives off 
the moisture and fuses the borax, while a bright red heat fuses 
the solder, which on cooling joins the surfaces firmly together. 

Braz'oz de Dios, an important river of Texas, U.S., flow- 
ing in a south-easterly direction from its source in Bexar county 
to the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of 900 miles. It is always 
navigable for 40 miles from its mouth, sometimes for 300 miles. 
Its valley is rich and fertile, but is still largely covered with 
primeval forests. 

IBrftzz'a, an Austrian island in the Adriatic, the largest of 
the- Dalmatian group, is separated from the mainland by a 
channel from 8 to 10 miles broad, and has a superficial area of 
X40 miles. Its wines are noted in the district (especially the 
Vul^ava wine) ; and figs, almonds, and oil are also abundant. 
Bees and silkworms are reared, and there is a laige export trade 
in building-stone. B. has good harbours. Pop. 15,98a The 
chief town is Son Pietro. 

Breach. See Siege^Wokks. 

Bree.oh, in law, means a violation of law. It has several 
special applications, of which the following are the most impor- 
tant ; — 

7 >\ cf Arre.^tmetU is, in Scotch Jaw, the contempt of law com- 
inittctf by an arrestee wlio pays the sum, or delivers the goods 
arrested, to the common debtor. The arrestee is liable in 
damages to the value of the money or goods paid or delivered, 
wiih expenses* When goods are arrested, and the arrestment 
loosed on security, if the goods cannot be restored or their value 
ascertained, the surety, or ^cautioner,* is liable for the debt. 
See Aeuestment. 

B. of Close means, in English law, the unwarrantable entering 
npon another man's propeity. The owner will be entitled to 
damage adequate to tne injury. If cattle commit 9 . of C., their 
owner is answerable. In certain circumstances, however, the 
trespass is justifiable. . Jt is so where one comes to demand or 
pay money 4 ne in tl;e place entered, or there to execute legiflly 
any process of Jaw One may also legally enter an inn or similar 


establishment without leave of the owner, Buf^talsconduct, or 
refusal to leave in proper time, is held by the law to constitute 
B. of C from the moment of entry. See T&bspass, Break- 
ing Enclosures. 

£. of Covenant renders the maker of the covenant and hU 
representatives liable to an action. See Covenant. 

B, of Contract renders the breaker liable to action under the 
Common Law Procedure Act, or in the Courts of Equity. See 
Contract. 

B» of Duty may be either an offence of commission or omis- 
sion ; and the neglect of any action which the common sense or 
natural instinct of mankind points out as incumbent on any one 
may constitute the offence, and render the offender liable in 
civil or even criminal action. Thus, parents who neglect their 
children in serious illness may be held guilty of homlci£, or even 
of murder. 

of Peace , — Any offence against public safety or tranquillity 
is so called. See Peach, Offences against the Public. 

B, qf Pounds in English law, means the breaking of any 
Pound (q. v..) where stray cattle are impounded, with a view to 
their illegal release. Stray cattle may be impounded acconling 
to law, in security of any damage which they have occasioned. 
The penalty of B. of P. is £s with costs ; failing payment, im- 
prisonment with hard labour. 

B. of Promise, See Promise. 

B, of Promise to Marry, See Promise. 

B, of Trust . — In ordinary language, one may be said to com- 
mit a B. of T. who, os trustee, acts contrary to law ; but the 
term in law is only applied to acts in violation of the law of 
trust, done with intent to defraud. (See Trust, Trustee.) 
ITtie distinction between B^of T. or embezzlement and the 
higher crime of theft is often exceedingly narrow. In Scotland, 
the principle has been adopted and enforced that where a person 
holds property without any right of administration, and is bound 
to hand over that property in specific form, appropriation by 
that holder is theft. On the other hand, when the holder has a 
right of management, or power|to exchange or to account for 
the property, or to give an equivalent, the ajipropriation of that 
property, or its proceeds, constitutes only the minor crime of 
B. of 'J\ The appropriation by a watchmaker of a watch 
left with him to be cleaned and repaired was held to be th^t; 
but app.o^ialion by a pawnbroker of an aiticlc pledged has 
been held only as B, of T., on the ground that by lapse of time 
his title to the article pledged becomes absolute, and .so gives 
him the right to sell. For a very curious question of stealing or 
not stealing, see the fruse of Middleton^ tried before the Central 
Criminal Court, 23d September 1872. The Act 24 and 25 
Viet, c. 96, is directed against * frauds by trustees, bankers, direc- 
tors, and others. * It specifies and defines various crimes and mis- 
demeanours connected with fraudulent appropriation of ])roperty, 
and with the falsification of books and accounts, and inflicts 
penalties on these. See Embezzlement. 

Bread, an important and universal form of food, made by 
kneading the flour or meal of cereals with water into a tough 
and consistent paste, and baking it. The jiaste is generally ren- 
dered light and vesicular by gaseous carbonic acid, either 
evolved within the paste by employing a ferment, or introduced 
into it by artificial means. The earliest kind of B. was unvesi- 
culatcd, and simplv consisted of raw grain softened witli water, 
pressed and bakca. Cakes and analogous forms of this primi- 
tive unfermented B., made, however, with braised grain, still 
constitute the principal kind of B. used by the rural population 
of Scotland, as well as by the inhabitants of Northern Europe, 
and many other parts of the globe. (See Bannock and Bis- 
cuits.) Although all the cereal grains are employed more or 
less for B. -making in the countries where they are cultivated, 
only one of them — ^namely, wheat — is well adapted for the for- 
mation of good vesicuUted B., and accordingly it is mo.st ex- 
tensively used for that purpose. Ihere are numerous varieties 
of’ Wheat (q. v.), all containing, in slightly varying propor- 
tions, the same proximate principles, chiefly starch, nitroge- 
nous matter, fat, and inorganic salts. The nitrogenous matter 
consists chiefly of gluten, a substance which mves wheat its pre- 
eminence over other grain for B. -making. If a small quanti^ of 
wheaten flour be placed in a linen bog and squeezed under water, 
the starch dissolves and passes through the bag, leaving the 
gluten behind. Gluten is then seen to be a grey, visdd, tena- 


douSi elastic mstance, and chiefly consists of vegetable dbrin. 
It has also adhesive properties, due to a small quantitv of a 
peculiar ozotised matter called gliadin. Other kinds of grdn 
yield vegetable fibrin, unaccompanied, however, with gliadin, 
or a5Sociate<l with it to so small an extent that the elasticity and 
tenadty which characterise gluten, and cause it to retain carbonic 
acid within a paste of wheaten flour, thereby communicating 
lightness and porosity, arc totally or nearly altogether absent. 

Wheat for B. -making is first grouhd by being passed between 
two millstones, in order to detach the white, friable, starchy, 
and glutinous portion of the grain from its hard te^mentary 
coverings. The product of the attrition is meal, which contains 
all the dements of the grain ; and to obtain the starchy powder, 
or flour, the meal is bolted or dressed in a hollow cylinder, 
which is covered with wirecloth of varying demes of fineness, 
and placed in an indined position. Within this cylinder hair 
brushes are fixed to a rotating rod in the axis of the cylinder, 
and when the meal is introduced at the raised end, the brushes 
force the flour, according to its fineness, through the meshes of 
the gauge. Dressing thus yields flour of difieient qualities, 
called firsts^ secoftds, and thirds j and the husky particles that 
pass out at the low end of the cylinder are again sifted, and 
form, according to fineness, pollards, sharps, and bran. Fine 
flour, or firsts, is used for IB. of a superior quality to the ordi- 
nary or household B., which is made of seconds and thirds 
of variable proportions. Dr Letheby gives the composition of 
flour as follows : — 


Nitrogenous matter 

. . io ‘8 

Starch, dextrin, &c. . • 

- 70*5 

Fatty matter . . . 

. . 2*0 

Mineral matter . . 

. 17 

Water • • » • 

. • 150 


100*0 


Loaf-B., or ordinary fermented B., has a firm porous texture, in- 
duced by panary fermentation by means of leaven, yeast, or 
other ferment, which converts a portion of the stardi of the 
fiour into dextrin and grape-sugar, and splits up the latter 
into alcohol and carbonic acid. (See Fermentation.) If a 
mixture of fiour and water be kneaded into a stiff paste or 
dough, and laid aside in a warm situation, decomposition en- 
sues. The dough in this active condition is called leaven, and if 
kneaded with a large quantity of fiour and water, it sets the 
whole mass into active fermentation, rendering it light and 
spongy by the evolution of carbonic acid. Leaven was employed 
in remote limes, and is still used in Germany and France in B.- 
making. Its uncertain action, however, has lead r4it,ljsh bakers 
to adopt Yeast (q. v.) as a substitute. There are various kinds 
of yeast — ^lirewer’s yeast or bann, German yeast, patent yeast, 
prepai-cd by fermenting a little hops and malt with brewer's 
yeast, and adding boiled and mashed potatoes and fiour. 

In the manufacture of fermented loaf-B., the baker first takes 
small quantities of tepid water, yeast, and salt, and proceeds to 
knead some flour with them. The spmge so formed is then set 
apart in a warm place till fcimentation ensues, and the mass 
rises and falls with the evolution and escape of carbonic acid. 
When tlie action has proceeded far enough, the remainder of 
the flour, salt, and water necessary to make the proper amount 
of dough is laboriously and intimately kneaded with the 
sponge, and the whole again laid aside for some time, during 
which tlie fermentative action permeates the mass of dough, and 
increases its uulk by the formation of innumerable bubbles of 
carbonic acid. A second kneading operation gives a uniform 
consistence, and distributes the carbonic acid equably throughout 
the mass, therefore preventing it from becoming sad or ill raised. 
The dough is then shaped into loaves, and during the short time 
that elapses before their introduction into the oven, each loaf 
swells up, or gives prvq/^ On being baked by exposure to a 
high temperature in an oven for an hour, the expansion of 
the confined gas within the loaves still further increases their 
bulk, so much so, that on being withdrawn from the oven, they 
are twice as large as when they entered it. The heat of the 
oven stays the fermentative action and expels the alcohol 
thereby formed. One important duty of the ^ker is to check 
the fementation at the proper point, for if it is carried 
too far it leads to acetic fermentation, rendering the B. sour 
and unpalatable, and if not prolonged enough the dough does 
not rise sufilciently* Flour, in being converted into B., in- 


creases considerably in weight by absorption of water, and 
it is found that one cwt of flour yields about 140 lbs. of B. 
In the baked loaf, the starch, though swollen, remains unal- 
tered in the crumb, and in the crust is transformed into 
dextrin. A dark colour is imparted to the crumb of the 
loaf when too much starch is converted into dextrin and 
sugar, which in course of fermentation always takes place in a 
slight degree. Advantagje is often taken of the property pos- 
sessed by alum of hindering this cliange to render inferior flour, 
which is much more susceptible of it than fine flour, suitable for 
B.-making, and, by adding alum in sufliciently large, though 
deleterious, quantity, a loaf may be manufactured from deterio- 
rated flour rivalling in whiteness that made from the finest flour. 
Salt, while it flavours B., gives whiteness and firmness to it. 
Yeast, leaven, or other ferment, is not essential to the formation 
of good vesiculated B., for lightness and porosity may be im- 
parted by means of eflervesciug compounds. For instance, B. 
of fairly good quality is made by mixing a little hydrochloric 
acid and carbonate of soda in the dough unfiavoured by salt ; 
when the proper proportions are taken, the acid is neutralised 
by tlie^lluli, common salt (chloride of sodium), and carbonic 
acid being formed, the dough is flavoured and changed by 
charging it with vesicles. Carbonate of ammonia is also some- 
times employed to lighten the dough, being completely volatil- 
ised by the high temperature of the oven — the apiiarently objec- 
tionable qualities, strong taste and pungent smell, of the substance 
being in no wise imparted to the dough. (See Aerated B. ) 
Brown B., which is made of coarse wheaten flour, owes its 
colour to a peculiar nitrogenous body closely allied to diastase, 
called cerealin, which was discovered and described by M. M^ge- 
Mouri^s, and is present in largest quantity in the external por- 
tions of the wheat-grain. Brown B. is commonly thought to 
be more nutritious than white B., but is in reality not so. 
Its laxative property arises from the indigestible particles of 
the cuticle of the grain acting as a mechanical irritant on the 
alimentary canal See Nutrition and Food. 

Breadal'bane (Gael Braidalbainn, 'the hill country of 
Albainn *) is one of the old stewartries of Perth, and lies in the 
W. part of the county. The district known by the name is 
about 33 miles long and 31 broad, reaching from Lochaber and 
Atholl on the N. to Strathcam and Menteith on the S. It lies 
in the heart of the Grampian mouniains, has no towns, and few 
villages. Loch Tay is the principal sheet of water. It gives 
the title of marquis to a branch of the Campbells, to whom 
nearly the whole of B. belongs. 

Bread, Army. The B. now supplied to the regiments of the 
British army is baked at the encampment or barracks where the 
regiment is quartered, by duly qualified persons. The whole- 
someness of the B. is thus ensured ; and even when, in certain 
cases—^.^., when the detachment is small— the B, is supplied by 
contract, it is subjected to a strict supervision before it is used. 
Formerly all the A. B. was supplied by contract ; butafcwycuis 
ago it was discovered tliat 
the A. B. was of such 
wretched quality that a 
reform was necessary, and 
accordingly, after several 
experiments, the present 
system was adopted. 

Bread-Fruit Tree 

{ArtC'carpus incisa), a tree 
of the natural order Arto^ 
carpacea, a native of the 
islands of the t'acific and 
of the Indian Archipe- 
Ii^o, the fruit of which 
supplies a great portion 
of the food of the natives 
of these islands, while the 
bark is used for clothing, 
the timber for canoes, 
house-building, furniture, 

&c., and the milky juice, 
which exudes when the 
bark is punctured, is, when boiled with cocoa-nut oil, employed 
at birdlhne, and for making the teams of canoes and various 
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domestic vessels water-tight The fruit is about the size of a 
child’s head, and is gathered before it is fully ripe. It is cooked 
by being baked in an oven, or the fhiits are allowed to ferment, 
and then beaten into a paste, which is sourish, but will keep for 
some time. There are several varieties of B.-F., ripening at dif- 
ferent seasons. It has been introduced into S. America and the 
W. Indies, and it may be remembered that the mutiny of the 
Bounty — so famous in sea-story— happened in the course of a 
voyage to introduce the B. -F. into the AntiUes. In these islands it 
is, however, not e6 much valued as the ][)lantain. The yacca^ 
or Jack-Fruit is A. integrifolia^ and is largely used as food by 
the natives of Ceylon, Southern India, and other parts of tropicm 
or semi-tropical Asia. The seeds when roasted are also much 
esteemed, and the timber is much used for furniture. The inner 
wood {duramen) is used to dye the robes of the Buddhist priests 
of a yellow colour. The Dephal {A. Zakoocka), a native of the 
£. Indies, is another member of this genus* 

Bread-Xfuts, the edible seeds of Brosimum AHcasirum, 
which belongs to the same order as the Bread-Fruit (q. v^). 
The wood is somewhat like mahogany, and in Jamaica is used 
by cabinetmakers. The leaves and young shoots are elten by 
cattle, Imt become deleterious when old. The beautiful mottled 
heart- wood of B, AubleiH (the letter- wood, snake-wood, or 
leopard- wood of Trinidad and British Guiana) is used for veneer- 
ing and for making walking-sticks. 

Bread-Boom, as a nautical term, means the place where the 
biscuits are stored. In tlie Navy it is carefully constructed, and 
kept as worm and free from damp as possible. 

Bread-Boot. See Psoral£A. 

Bread-Tree. See Caffre-Bread. 

Break'ere are waves that break or fall over, on account either 
of tlie shallowness of the water, or of rocks a short distance 
under the surface. Their foam and roar are sharply looked after 
and listened for at sea, on account of the danger they indicate. 
In a gale the tops of the seas break, owing to the progressive 
motion of the water at the surface before the wind. Ibis is very 
dangerous for open boats. 

Breaking Bulk, a Scotch law term, signifying the making 
use of an article bought, by which the buyer is debarred from 
afterwards objecting to the article and returning it to the seller. 

Breaking Bncloaurea, a term in the law of Scotland some- 
what analogous to that of Breaking of Close (q. v. ) in that of 
England. Several old Scotch Acts are designed specially for the 
encouragement of planting and enclosing. They inflict penalties 
on persona or their cattle found guilty o? trespassing on the lands 
so protected. By common law, also, injuries done to trees and 
enclosures are punishable as malicious mischief. 

Breaking Joint is an arrangement used in construction in 
iron and other materials, analogous to Bonding (q. v.) in brick- 
work and mosoniy. The phrase implies that the joints in con- 
tiguous strokes, or layers of plates, should not be in line with, 
or over each other, in order that the structure may be as little 
weakened by them ns possible. 

Breaking of Priaon is the crime of escape by one law- 
fully imprisoned, whether effected by violence or by corruption. 
The punishment is arbhraty. 

Breakatone, an old n^ne for the lady\s mantle {AJchemUla 
vulgaris\ derived from the popular belief in regard to its action 
in stone and gravel. It is somewhat tonic and astringent. 

Break'water, a structure built to shelter a harbour or road- 
stead from the action of the waves, and thus to provide safe 
anchorage for vessels. Breakwaters may be entirely cut off from 
the shore, across the entrance of a bay, as at Plymouth ; but fre- 
quently they resemble piers in having one end connected with the 
umd, as at Holyhead. Theymay bedivided into twciftlasses accord- 
ing to their construction : they are either walls of solid masonry 
or concrete, with newly vertierd fates, which reflect the waves, 
or else are broad mounds of stone, with long and gmtty-indined 
seaward faces, upofn which the waves brSik. To the former 
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class belongs the B. now in course of construetkm at Dover, and 
the new South B. completed in 1873 at Aberdeen. The Dover 
B. is of ashlar masoi^ BUed up with Concrete (q. v.). The work 
is carried on with diving-bells, and has proved exceedingly diffi- 
cult and expensive. The Abwdeen B. had its foundation made 
by depositing in situ hu^e bags of liquid concrete, wliich har- 
dened rapidly under water. Tke surface of these bags was pre- 
pared by helmet-divers to receive the superstructure, which, up 
to low-water level, consisted of concrete blocks weighing about 
20 tons each. The upper part of the B. is concrete also, and 
was deposited liquid in cases, holding hundreds of tons each. 
Finally bags, each containing 100 tons of liquid concrete, were 
deposited as an * apron’ round the foot of the B. The engi- 
neer of this structure was Mr W. Dyce Cay. Among the best- 
known breakwaters of the other class are those of Plymouth, 
Portland, Cherbourg, and Holyhead. The latter was designed 
by the late Mr J. M. Rendel ; the necessary Act of Parliament 
was passed in 1847, and the B. was formally declared com- 
plete by the Prince of Wales in August 1873, although the 
partially-formed harbour had proved itself of great value to 
shipping long before that date. This gigantic structure con- 
sists of a mound of rubble 7860 feet long, and 400 feet broad 
at the base,, the depth of water (spring tides) being over 50 feet. 
The mound is surmounted near its inner side by a massive 
masonry wall about 40 feet high, on the harbour side of which 
is a lower terrace, or quay wall, that may possibly be used for 



Plymouth Breakwater. 


wharfage at some future lime. The mound contains about seven 
million tons of stone (obtained from quarries close at liand — see 
Blasting), and the whole B. cost about 285,000, or about 
;^i63, ios, per foot run, 

Bret^, a name applied popularly, and without scientific 
or plausible reason, to various different genera of fishes. The B. 
proper of ichthyologists is a fresh-water Tclcostean fish, belong- 
ing to the CypHnuta or carp family, and scientifically known 

Abramis brama, Jt is occasionally known as the ‘carp B.' 
The B. genus Abramis is nearly allied to the Cyprinus or 
carp genus, but the members of the former group possess 
compressed lx)dies, convex in outline above and below, 
and are not provided with sniny rays in the dorsal and 
anal fins. No barbules surrouna the mouth. The common B. 
is found in most European lakes and sJowly-ninniiig rivers. It 
is plcnliful in the Cumberland Lakes. It is yellowish white in 
colour, the cheeks and gill-covers being of silvery hue. This 
fish may atUin a weight of 14 lbs. The flesh is not very rich, 
although it was formerly accounted a savoury article of diet. 
Chaucer’s Frankeleyn, who was ‘Epicurus' owne sone,' had 
* many a breme and many a luce in stewe.’ The white B. {A. 
blicca) is of a uniform silvery or greyish colour, and resembles 
the common B. in its distribution. A species named the Pome- 
ranian B. {A, Buggmhagii)^ occurring chiefly in Pomerania, but 
also in Britain, has a thicker body than the common B., larger 
scales, and the tail less acutely forked. The name sca-B. has 
been variously applied to the genus Brama (q. v.), belonging 
! to the family Chatodontida ; to the genus Fageltus or Sparus, 
belonging to the family S^rida ; and to the GUthead (q. v.) 
(Chrysophys aurata) of the latter family. 

The carp B, is most frequently caught by anglers, rad is 
caught in much the same way as Barbel^, v.). The bait con- 
sists of red worms or lob-worm. The B. spawns about the 
end of May or beginning of July, and seems generally to inhabit 
deep holes, and clay .or sandy bottoms. These fishes frequently 
approach the surface of tlie water. 

Breaming, a nautical term, used to denote the cleaning of 
the bottom cn a ship by fire. The ship is laid aground, and 
fire is applied to the bottom, which loosens the pitch, or com- 
p^tion of sulphur and tallow, with which it is covered to pro- 
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tect it from woniliB. This is then scraped off, along with the 
iMmadesi grass, weeds, and other filth which are found adhering 
to it 

Breast'plate, a plate of iron, steel, or other metal, worn 
upon the breast in former ages as a piece of defensive armour. 

There was also a baclcplate to 
protect the back. See Cui- 
rass. 

Breasts {mamma) ate the 
glands which secrete the milk 
in the human female. They 
are two in number, and are 
placed in front of the chest, 
one on each side. They arc 
conical in shape, and at the 
summit have a prominence 
called the nipple. The skin 
around the nipple is darker, 
and is covered with sebaceous 
ThU coloured circle 
{areo/a) round the nipple is of a 
rosy pink in the virgin, but during pregnancy, and during lac- 
tation, is much darker, and never afierwards fully regains its 
original rosy hue. The B. exist also in the male, but only in a 
rudimentary state ; even in the female they are in infancy only 
rudimentary, and develop as she approaches puberty. They in- 
crease much during pregnancy, and atrophy or become small in 
old age. 

Structure of B , — ^They are glands divided into distinct lobes, 
each lobe having a separate duct/' called milk-bearing ducts. 
These are from 15 to 20 in number ; they converge towards the 
nipple side by side without communicating with each other, 
and open on the surface of the nipple by separate openings. 

Tlie B. are liable to certain diseases. They are a common 
seat of several tumours, as fatty, fibrous, and very specially of 
Hard Cancer (<p v.). These tumours require to be removed with 
the knife. The B. are liable to inflammation, often going on to 
suppuration and formation of abscess. This generally begins 
with shivering, pain in the B., heat and swelling in the part, 
and great disturbance of the general health. The treatment con- 
sists in hot poultices or fomentations, and opening early to 
relieve pain. When an abscess forms, it is to be opened with 
a free incision. 

Breast- Wheel, a vertical w'ater-whcel in which the water 
enters the buckets at some little distance bClow the highest part 
of the periphery, and which is filled with a casing, or breast^ 
extending downwards from the point where the water enters to 
the tail-race, nearly fitting the outside of the wheel, and so pre- 
venting the water leaving the buckets too soon. 

BreasVwork, in fortification, is a mass of earth raised to 
protect troops against the fire of an enemy. It is generally not 
so high os to require a banquette for the defenders to stand on 
when they fire over its crest. 

Breath and Breathing. See Resfiration. 

Breath, Offensive, may arise from many causes, and treat- 
ment will depend very much upon the cause of the B, O. It 
often arises from a decaying tooth. This odour is most offen- 
sive, It may arise from particles of food lodging in a decaying 
tooth and becoming putrid. In both cases great care must be 
paid to cleanliness, either having the stump extracted or all 
decaying matter carefully washed out from time to time. B. O. 
may arise from ulcers of the mouth, nose, or throat. In all 
such cases benefit will be derived by gargling the mouth well 
with chlorine water, charcoal, Condy’s fluid, or some other 
disinfecting agent. B. O, is sometimes due tc disease of the 
lungs, as gangrene, or abscess of the lungs. In such cases, 
small doses of turpendne internally will greatly benefit the 
ptient. When B. O. is due to indigestion, purgatives, com- 
Dined with proper attention to diet, and giving such medicines 
as charcoal or sulphite of soda internally, will do much to remove 
tbeB. O. 

Bxeocia, a number of angular frag;ments of any hard liSck, 
cemented into a compact mass by carbonate cf lime or any 
other enveloping medium. When the fragments are rounds, 


the mass is called pudding-stone. They show no trace of mag- 
nesia, but take on a fine polish. 

Breche-de-Bolaad, a narrow pass of the Pyrenees between 
France and Spain, about 20 miles S. of Bayonne, and 9500 feet 
above the sea. It takes it» name from the famous nephew of 
Charlemagne, who was slain at Roncesvalles by the Biscayans 
whUe leading the reuguard of the Frankish army back from 
Spain. 

Bre'chin, a town of Forfarshire, on the S. Esk, 5 miles W. 
of Montrose by a branch railway, has considerable linen-weaving, 
flax-spinning, bleaching, distilling, and brewing. It is an old 
town, and was the seat of a Culdees house in the loth and llth 
centuries, and subsequently of a bishopric, founded by David I. 
in 1150. A portion of the cathedral, dedicated to St Ninian, is 
now the parish church, which contain.s a beautiful Gothic win- 
dow. Near the church is a singular tower, 85 ft high, 25 in dia- 
meter at the base, and I 2 | at the top, crowned with a spire of 
25 ft It is like the Irish round towers, and is the only speci- 
men of the kind in Scotland besides that at Abcmethy. B. was 
formerly a walled town, and was burned by Montrose in 1645. 
It was defended by a strong castle, which stood a siege of twenty 
days before being taken by Edward I. in 1303. Tliis wRs the 
scat of the Maule family, now represented by the Marquis of 
Dalhousie, and which has been rebuilt on the ancient site. 
Gillies, the historian of Greece, Maitland, author of the His- 
tories of Edinburgh and London, and Dr Guthrie, the celebrated 
pulpit orator, were bom at B. Along with Montrose, Forfar, 
Arbroath, and Bervie, B. returns one member to Parliament. 
Pop. (1871) 7959. 

Brecknock (Welsh, Breckeino^), the county town of Breck- 
nockshire, S. Wales, beautifully situated at the c<^nflucnce of the 
Usk, Honddu, and Tarell, 50 miles N.E. of Bnstol, with manu- 
factures of coarse woollens, flannels, hats, and hosiery. It is 
now one of the railway centres of S. Wales, and a place of 
growing prosperity. It was founded in 1094 by a Norman 
adventurer, .Bernard Ncwmarch, who here built a castle and 
two priories, one of which was converted by Henry VIII. 
into a college, restored in 1S64. An Independent college wa: 
also founded here in 1867, B. lies at the N. base of the 
Beacon. The town was formerly surrounded by a wall and a 
moat. It is the birthplace of Dr Hugh Price, founder of Jesus 
College, Oxford, and of Mrs Siddons, the famous actress. B. 
returns one member to Parliament. Pop. (1S71) 5845 ; of par- 
liamentary borough, 6308. 

Breck'nockahire, a county of Wales, in the basin of the 
Usk, with an area of 719 sq. miles, or 460,158 acres, and a 
population (1871) of 59,901. It is in great part mountainous, 
abounds in picturesque scenery, and is watered by the Wye, 
Usk, Yrfon, Claerwen, and Tawe. The Black Moiiulalns ex- 
tend along the S., and have their greatest height in the Beacon, 
2685 ft. ; while in the N.W. rises the lower range of the 
Mynydd Epyn. In the N. and W. the formation is Silurian ; 
all die rest is Devonian. The quality of Uie soil varies greatly, 
and only about a half of it is cultivated, the products being 
chiefly oats, barley, and wheat. There is much pasture, and 
a considerable trade in wool, butter, and cheese. B. is rich 
in minerals, the most extensively wroiiglit being iron, coal, 
lead, copper, and limestone. The only considerable manufac- 
tures are coarse woollen cloth and worsted hosiery. Three 
main lines of railway intersect the country, and the B, Canal 
stretches to the Bristol Channel. Anfbng the chief towns are 
Brecknock, Builth, Crickhowell, Ilay, and Llanelly. Welsh is 
the language of nearly half the inhabitants. The county returns 
one member to Parliament. In ancient British times B. was 
inhabited by the SUures, of whom it still retains many memo- 
rials in cromlech, mound, and cairn. There are albO many 
remains of Roman camps and roads. 

Bxe'da (Dutch, Brcde, the flat meadow-land; the word is 
the same as the Eng. broad and the Ger. breit\ a strong town 
of N. Brabant, Holhmd, at the confluence of the Merk and the 
Aa, with a Gothic cathedral and an old castle, rebuilt in 1696 
by the Prince of Orange, then William III. of England. It was 
ibr a time occupied by Charles 11 . while in exile. B. has manu- 
factures of linen, carpets, leather, &c., and breweries and dyc- 
woikj. Although it nas lost much of its military importance^ it 
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still possesses the means of laying the adjacent conntiy, which is 
flat and marshyi under water* It came into the possession of 
Spain in 1567, and, after numerous vicissitudes of fortune, was 
in 1813 surrendered by Fiance to the House of Orange. Fop. 
15,282. B. was the scene of two congresses— (1) that of 1566, 
in which the Dutch nobles demanded from Spain the abolition 
of the Inquisition and of persecution for religion ; (2) that of 
1746*47, when France, England, and Holland met to. arrange 
terms of peace. Both proved failures. The of 31st 
Tuly 1667, ended the naval war in which England, France, Hol- 
land, and Denmark were embroiled through commercial jeal- < 


Bre'dow, Ghbbriel Ootffried, a German historian, born at 
Berlin, 14th December 1773, educated at the Joachimsthal Gym- 
nasium and at Halle, and in 1796 became schoolmaster at 
Cutin. Here he devoted himself with great earnestness to a 
study of the geography and astronomy of the ancienta The 
fruits of this labour were his Handbuch der alien Gesckichte^ Geo* 
graphic und ChroftohgU (Alt 1803; 6th ed. 1837), and his 
UnUrsuchungen iiber cintelne Gegenstande der alien Gesckichte, 
Geographic^ und Chronologic (Alt 1800*2). In 1804,^. was 
appointed ^Professor of History at Hclmstedt, where he pub- 
lished for some years the Chronik des 19 yahrh., but afterwards 
returned to his favourite studies, and planned a great work on 
the history of all systems or conceptions of geography, from 
Homer down to the middle ages, only a small part of which he 
executed. In 1809 he was called to the University of Frank- 
furt-on-die-Odcr, and in 1811 to Breslau, where he died, 5th 
September 18x4. B.’s schoolbooks are very widely used in 
Germany ; as his Merkwurdige Begehenheiten aus der Allgemeinen 
Weltgeschickie (Alt 1810; 26th ed.), and his Umstdndliche Eredh* 
lung der merkwurdigsten Begehenheiten aus der Allgemeinen Weli* 
geschkhteKhW,. 1810; 13d ed. 1852). See Kunlsch, B*s Leben 
und Schriften (Bcrl. x8i6). 

Brde, HattheBus Imazius van, a Flemish painter, bom 
at Antwerp in 1773, studied there and afterwards at Faris, and 
became one of the restorers of historical painting in Holland 
after the manner of David. lie earned his reputation by his 
* Death of Cato ’ (1798). Among his most famous works is that 
of the X^eyden burgomaster in the act of addressing his famish- 
ing townsmen durmg the siege of 1576, and offering his body to 
be parted among them. It now hangs in the Leyden Town- 
house. Other works are * Uubens Dictating his Dying Testa- 
ment,* and the * Tomb of Nero.' He was remarkably rapid in 
sketching and securing effect. B. died, Director of the Aca- 
demy, Antwerp, 15th December 1S39. 

Breech, the part of a cannon or the end of the barrel of a 
firearm farthest away from the muzzle. Technically, when 
applied to muzzle-loading small-arms, the plug closing the rear 
end of the barrel. When applied to breech-loaders, it may mean 
either the rear end of the barrel or the mechanism closing it. 

Breeches Bible, the name given to the celebrated Cenerfa 
Bible, on account of its translation of Genesis iii. 7, where the 
‘ aprons * of the authorised version is rendered ‘ breeches.* This 
edition, published in 1557, was the work of English divines, per- 
secuted from tlie country ; and in it the text was first divided 
into verses. 

Bree'ohing, a naval lerm, meaning a strong rope by which 
the recoil of a gun or carronade is checked when the muzzle is 
so far within the portholc,that the gunner can sponge and re- 
load iL 

Breech-Loadinft Arms are firearms loaded at the breech, as 
contradistinguished from those which arcloaded from the muzzle. 
Though it is only within the last' twelve years that the B.-L. 
system has been brought prominently into notice, it is not a 
modern invention, B.-C. A. having bfl«n in use more than three 
centuries ago. The earliest of which the date can be identified 
were made in 1537, and ade of British manufactuTh. A perfect 
specimea, besiring the above date, is preserved in the Tower of 
Londoiu 

The enriy B.-L, A. were chamber-loaders— 2.1*., they had a 
detodiedloading^clMunbersit the breech, into which the chaige 
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was inserted, instead of being contained in a cartridge, as is the 
cose with m(^em breech-loaders. Owing, however, to the diffi- 
culty of closing the breedi so securely as to prevent an escape 
of gas, which was nearly as dangerons to the party using the 
weapon as to those it was used against, the early B.-L» system 
may be said to have been a failure, and it is only during the pre- 
sent generation that the system has been employed with practi- 
cal enect. 

B.-L. A* were and are employed both for military and sporting 
purposes, and are of two classes — breech-loaders in the ordinary 
sense of the term, and repeaters ; but it is intended to confine 
this paper exclusively to military breech-loaders ; sporting and 
repeating arms being noticed under other headings. 

The war between Prussia and Denmark in 1864, and between 
the former country and Austria in 1866, in both of which the 
Prussians used the B.-L. needle-gun with great effect, seems to 
have been the means of arousing the attention of all nations to 
the importance of B.-L. A; although previous to 1864 such 
arms bad been experimented with by various European Gov- 
ernments, and amongst others by that of our own country 
(two regiments of British cavalry having been armed with the 
Sharp B.-L. rifle in 1857, and the Terry and Westley-Kicliard 
I rifle liaving been issued to a limited extent between 1857 and 
1861). 

In 1864 the British Government invited gunmakers and others 
to submit plans for converting the muzzle-loading Enfield to a 
breech-loader. About fifty different systems were submitted, and 
in the beginning of 1865 the Snider action was finally adopted. 
It was, however, only considered as a makeshift for the conver- 
sion of the large stock of muzzle-loading rifles then in hand, the 
question of the ultimate selection of a pattern on which to manu- 
facture new weapons being left open. 

In x868 a committee was appointed by the Government 
to consider the question of B.-L. small-arms, with the view of 
selecting a rifle to replace the Snider. No less than 104 arms of 
different patterns were submitted to and examined by the com- 
mittee, and after a preliminary trial, ten were selected for further 
experiment — four of which were on the bolt, and six on the block 
system. After farther trials with defective tarlritlgcs, the whole 
of the bolt systems were rejected as dangerr>us, and faither com- 
petitio- jicstricled to the block system, the prize being ullimatcly 
awarded to the Henry rifle. Instead, however, of recommend- 
ing this weapon as a whole, the committee decided to deal with 
the barrel and breech action separately. After exposure, endur- 
ance, and rust tests, the arms left in the competition were re- 
duced to two~viz., ^he Henry (sliding block), and the Martini 
(falling block). These were reported equal in safety and strength, 
but the Henry barrel far surpassed the Martini in accuracy; 
the Martini being a self-cocking action, it required one motion 
less to load and fire than the Henry ; and on these grounds the 
committee recommended the adoption of the Henry barrel and 
Martini breech, and these being adapted to each oUicr, and the 
arm christened the ‘Martini- Henry,* it was finally selected as 
the weapon for the British army. 

Meantime other nations have not been idle, and most of the 
European powers have their troops now armed with breech- 
loaders, though scarcely two countries have adopted the same 
system. 

It would be impossible here to give anything like a detailed 
description of the various B.-L. A. actually in use at the present 
moment, while a mere catalogue of those proposed and aban- 
doned within the last few years would form a long list. All 
that can be done, therefore, is to give a short description of the 
representative guns of the various systems. 

Modern breech-loaders may be said to be divided into two 
main divisions — viz., the bolt and the block systems. In the 
former, the plug which closes the breech is advanced between 
guides, and fastened by a partial turn on its axis like on ordi- 
nary street-door bolt ; while in the latter, the breech is closed by 
a block sliding in a vertical slot, or moving bn an axis at the 
rear end or side of the barrel. The former is the plan generally 
adopted on the Continent, while the block system, in various 
forms, has found most favour in England and America. 

The foremost weapon on tlie bolt system is the Prussian 
needle-gun, which was patented in England by Abraham Adolph 
Moser m 1831, and after some improvements by Dryse, a gun- 
maker of Sommerda, whose name it ultimately came to, bear, 
it was adopted by the Prussian Government and put into the 
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batods of their troops in 1848. This action is shown in fjgs* 1. 
and 

The breech is opened by drawing back the bolt B in line with 
the barrel, and closed by pushing the bolt, the front end of which 
forms a conical cup, forward arainst the barrel, in which posi- 
tion it is secured by turning the loiob or lever O a quarter of a 
circle to the right. The explosion of the cartridge, C, is effected 
by a steel needle, N (Fig. 1), which is driven forward by a spiral 



» spring. The needle pierces the case of the paper cartridge, 
passes through the powder, and strikes the fulminate inside, a 
cap situated within the cartridge and immediatel}r behind the 
bullet, as shown in Fig. 2. The base of the bullet is fitted into 
a sabot made of compressed paper, which is forced into the 
grooves of the rifle by the discharge, and causes the bullet to 
rotate with it. The cartridge being a self-consuming one, no 
extractor is required. 



The breech action consists of three concentric hollow cylinders, 
with the spiral spring and iieedle>carrier A within the lost ; the 
whole woiking in a shoe into which the barrel is screwed, and 
which is attached to the stock. This shoe is open at the rear 
end, and immediately behind the 'barrel a space is cut in it suffi- 
cient for the insertion of the cartridge, while from this space to 
the rear a groove is cut sufficient to allow fhe knob or lever to 
pass along it. 

In loading the gun, the first action is to withdraw the needle 
from the barrel by means of the Ihumbpiece E in rear of the 
look, as shown in Fig. i, pressing at the same time the spring- 
catch F, which requires releasing to allow of its withdrawal. 
The bolt-handle O is next struck upwards, so as to release it 
from the side-catch into which it fits when the breech is closed, 
and tlie bolt B drawn backwards, cairying the needle N and 
spring with it, thus opening the breech. The cartridge Is then 
inserted into the chamber as shown at Fig. 1, and the breech 
closed by pushing the bolt forward and turning the handle to the 
right. The cocking is then effected by pushing in the end thumb- 
fiiece E to its original position, in which it is retained by the 
spring-catch F ; this compresses the spring, the shoulder on the 
needle-holder A being held fast by the trigger-catch I, which 
allows it to pass backward when the sliding bolt B is withdrawn, 
as in Fig. i,but catches and detains the needle-holder when the 
bolt is pushed forward again for closing the breech. The gun is 
fired by pulling the trigger T, which releases the needle-holder 
A, and allows it to be driven forward by the compressed spring, 
as in Fig. 2. 

It has latterly been the fashion to speak rather disparagingly 
of the needle-gun, and although it may now be said to be obso- 
lete, it at least, through the events of 1864 and 1866, was the 
means of converting the world to a belief in B.-L, A, for mili- 
tary purposes. But, under the name of * Prussian needle-^n,’ we 
are really considering a whole series of arms. Dryse, who took 
up the invention, never ceased to improve and alter it; and 
before his death had succeeded in adapting it for a metal car- 
tridge, which eiroerience has shown to be a necessity for any 
bre^-loader. It is the parent of the Chassepfit, Beaumont 


Mauser, Vetterlin, and a host of modem plans ; in fhet, all 
modem breech-loaden on the bolt resemble it more or 

less in some respects. 

Coming to the block system, the Shaip (American) may be 
taken as the earliest The breedi action consisted of a vertical 
block moving in a slot in rear of the barrel, and depressed or 
raised by a lever forming the trigger-guard, the upper edge of 
the block being shaipened so as on being raised to cut off the 
end of a paper or linen mrtridge previously inserted into the 
barrel, and the ignition being effects by means of a strong per- 
cussion-cap on a nipple outside the barrel, as in the muszle- 
loading arms. This system of ignition is, however, now obso- 
lete, the great escape of gas at the breech in all actions in which 
such a system of ignition was used proving detrimental to steady 
shooting. This defect was only ooviated by the adoption of a 
metallic cartridge-case containing its own ignition. 

Of modem systems of block actions, the Snider, Martini, and 
Henry each merit a brief description. 

As previously explained, the Snider action was adopted by 
the British Government ^ter a competitive trial as the best mode 
of altering the then existing stock of muzzle-loading rifles to 
breech-lpaders. Since its first adoption various alterations and 
improvements have been made upon the action, but4ts charac- 
teristic features still remain. Figs. 3 and 4 show the action with 
all its latest improvements (No. 3 pattern). 

In converting a muzzle-loading Infield on the Snider ^tem, 
the barrel is shortened by about 2I inches, and the rear end 



Fig. 4. 


screwed into the shoe A, to the right side of which the solid 
breech-block B, which closes the breech, is hinged upon a longi- 
tudinal pin. When closed, this block fits into the shoe, its front 
end fitting close up to the breech-end of the barrel, and its rear 
end bearing against the solid face of the shoe, the block being 
securely locked by the spring-catch Z, In opening the breech, 
the lever D is pressed by the thumb, by means of wliich the 
spring-catch C is withdrawn, and the block is then lifted and 
turned over laterally, as shown at Fig. 3. The cartridge is then 
inserted into the chamber, and the breech-block turned over into 
the shoe. The firing of the cartridge is effected by tlie ordinary 
side-lock, the hammer H of wliich, on pulling the trigger, acts 
upon the piston J, which passes through the breech-block ob- 
liquely, causing its point to impinge upon a percussion-cap in the 
centre of the base of the cartridge-case ; the piston, on the 
hammer being raised, is drawn bade into the breech-block by a 
light spiral spring. After firing, the empty cartridge-case is 
extracted by the extractor E, which slides upon the hinge-pin of 
the breech-block. The block itself is made to slide longitudi- 
nally upon the hinge-pin for a short distance, and on being fully, 
opened is drawn back; by the liand, caxrying the extractor with 
it, and the latter having hold of the cartri^-case under the base 
flange, draws it out of the barrel. The block on being let go w 
returned to its original position by the spiral spring. 
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The Mortini-Heniy B.*Li rifle, which has been selected for 
edoptioR in the British anny, is compounded of two independent 
hivendons, viz., the action, invented by Mr Martini, a Swiss 
engineer ; and (he Henry barrel, the invention of Mr Alexander 
Henry, gunmaker, Edinburgh. As the latter will fall to be 
treated of under the head of KiPliES, it is only the breech action 
which requires to be described in this article. 

In this action (Figs. 5 and 6) the breech is closed by a longitu- 




lever B, which forms the trigger-guard by the links C on each 
side, leaving space for the hammer between them, while the front 
end of the l^er is hinged to the trigger-plate. The mainsptixig 
D is in front of the action below the barrel, while the hammer 













dinal falling block, B, working in a morticed steel body, which 
forms as it were a box or cose to contain the mechanisxm llie 
block is hinged on a transverse pin passing through the'^sides of 
the body alTts rear end, the end of the block being rounded off 
and fitting into a corresponding hollow in the body, so as to 
form a perfect knuckle-joint, A. The airangement for ignition 
consists of a direct acting striker or piston, J, impelled by a spiral 





and extractor, £ F, are both jointed on one hollow axle passing 
through a projection on the trigger-plate. On opening the lever, 
the breech-block is drawn downwards by the links, and the 
bottom of the latter when descending acts on curved feathers or 
projections on the hammer, drawing it back to full cock, where 
it is retained by the point of the sceir G. On coming to full 
cock, the outer end of the hammer acts on the back of the 
extractor, throwing forward its upper end and ejecting the empty 
cartridge. On a cartridge being inserted, the lever is raised, 
carrying the block upwards and closing the breech ; and on the 
trigger H being pulled tlie hammer is released, its point striking 
the cap m the cartridge through a small hole in the face of the 
breech. A small catch, J, in the end of the lever, keeps the 
latter in position when closed, and can at the same time be used 
os a bolt for bolting both trigger and lever when the rifle is at 
full cock. 

The following table shows the rifles in use at present by the 
principal powers, with their relative weights, &c. ; — 


spring, both being contained within the falling block. In mani- 
pulating the rifle, the lever L is thrown smartly forward, and its 
inner arm, coming in contact with the hook D on the breech- 
block, draws it downward. At the same time the tumbler C, 
the point of which fits into a slot in the striker, is carried back 
with the lever, carrying with it the striker J, and compressing the 
spiral spring. Tlie block, in falling, strikes the legs of the 
cranked extractor E, the upper prongs of which, fitting round the 
base of the cartridge-case, are thrown backward, thus ejecting the 
cartridge-case, as shown in Fig. 6. The front end of the block 
falls sufficiently to clear the breech end of the barrel, and its 
upper side is hollowed out and forms a groove to allow of the 
free entrance of the cartridge G into the Imrrel. On a cartridge 
being inserted, the lever is drawn backwards, and its inner end 
raises the breech-block, and closes it securely over the end of 
the barrel, the tumbler C, which holds back the striker and spring, 
being meantime retained at full cock by the tumbler- rest and 
trigger, H and T. There is a small spring-catch, K, in the 
stock, into which faslens the outer end of the lever and pre- 
vents it falling and opening tlie breecli. On the trigger being 
pulled the tumbler C is released, and the striker J impelled 
a^nst the cap in the base of the cartridge by the spiral spring 
which had up to this time been held compressed by the tum- 
bler. A small indicator outside the body, and working on the 
same axle, serves to show when the rifle is cocked. 

From the above description, it will be seen that the mere 
motion of the lever forwara opens the breech, cocks the rifle, and 
extracts the cartridge. The stock of the Martini-Henry is in 
two parts, the butt being attached by a bolt through its centre 
screwed into the rear of the morticed steel body. The barrel is 
screwed into the firont of the same body, and the fore end of the 
stock attached to it by bands. 

The breech action shown in Fig. 7 is a reasntly improved 
construction of the vertical-sliding block action, the invention 
of Mr Alexander Henry of Edinburgh. Tlie breech-block A 
b ft stoqt block of sted, movine vertically in a slotted body 
at the rear end of the barreL Thb block b attadied to the 
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Breed, a perpetuated variety or race of animals, generally 
formed and induced by man, through a process of artificial selec- 
tion. A variety of animals springs from deviations in a Species 
(q. V.). When such deviations become permanently embodied 
and perpetuated, the variety is termed a race or B. We are 
accustomed to speak of the various races of men, and of the 
breeds or perpetuated varieties of domestic animals, such as the 
horses, sheep, oxen, &c., and of birds, such as the pigeons. In 
plants, also, and perhaps in greater profusion than in animals, 
instances of specific variation, productive of varieties and 
breeds, are found. The varieties of roses, and of many other 
flowers and vegetables produced by artificial selection and cul- 
tivation, are too well known to require further enumeration. 
The mode in which breeds of animals and plants originate 
forms a very interesting topic, but, at the same time, a subject 
very difficult of elucidation and satisfactory or clear expia- 
tion. Mr Darwin has laid great stress on the primary variaHon of 
in bis theory of natural selection. He thus supposes 

that in nature there b an endless tendency to greater or less 
variation in every species of aniuQ^ and plant ; and that thb 
variation proceeds by nature selecting^ as it were, thosb indi- 
viduals which vary most from the original stock * to carry on and 
perpetuate the variety, and so to form a race or B, These races 
or breedsi Mr Darwin holds, will in time also vary, as did Uie 
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thus evolved by variatiop from the former one; In this view— 
which Is supported by the consideration of our domestic animals 
— breeds or races mark a kind of intermediate stw of variation, 
which protess is tending to evolve new species. But admittedly 
it is veW difficult, and in some cases impossible, to pronounce 
where ™ mere B, ,or variety ends, and where new specific 
characters, may bb said to have been formed. 

There is no doubt, however, that many of the derived breeds 
or races of pigeons, for example, differ as widely among them- 
selves as other and admittedly distinct species of birds differ. 
And so with cattle, horsej^, and sheep, where the process of 
ariificusl breeding or selection has operated to produce varieties 
so different from the original species, that they might stiiictur- 
ally be deemed distinct species. 

Man, by artificially selecting animals possessing certain de- 
sirable chaiacters, and by mating such, produces a new B. or 
variety, which combines the characteristics of the parents. 
The science of breeding is to a very great extent based on 
empirical Jaws — the results of experience ; and it is one of the 
chief difficulties, alike of the breeder and theorist, to determine 
where the limits of fertility and sterility end or begin. (See 
Hybrid.) The chief points to which the breeders of sheep 
have paid attention are the character of the fleece and the 
shape of the body ; those animals, a combination of the quali- 
ties of which seemed to be desirable, being thus mated to pro- 
duce a new B. In oxen the quality of the fie.sh and milk, and 
in horses the form and stamina or enduring power, have re- 
spectively formed chief ideas in the guidance of the breeder. In 
a wild state breeds are produced, as between certain game- 
birds, and between wild cattle, deer, &c. ; and in wild and 
domesticated animals, it is frequently impossible to determine 
the original stock or progenitors of the numerous derived races. 
See also Hybrid Species, Horse, Ox, &c. 

Bree'de, a river flowing in a S. E. direction through the dis- 
trict of Zwellendam, Cape Colony, and entering St Sebastian’s 
Bay, or Port Beaufort, from which it is navigalne for a distance 
of 40 miles inland. 

Bregenz' (T.at. Brigantium)^ the capital of the circle of Vor- 
arlbcrg, in the Tyrol, Austria, near the Oerman and Swi$.s fron- 
tier, at the entrance of the small river B. into the S.E. part 
of I^ke Constance, called Bregenzer Zee, It is an old town, 
with good railway communication, and has a large transit trade, 
and considerable manufacture of wooden w%res. Its wine is cele- 
brated. Near it is the Bregenzer Klause, a ravine between the 
Tyrol of Swabia, at one time having fcjrtificutions, which were 
swept away by the Swedes during the Thirty Years’ War (1646), 
when B. itself was taken. The Bregenzer IVdld is a well- 
wooded spur of the Algau Alps, with a peak (Konisfluh) 7200 
feet high. Pop. of B. (1869) 3451. 

Brelion liawB, the ancient laws of Ireland, or Judges’ I.aws 
(Dligkidh Breitheamhinn\ which Lord Egliuton’s Commission 
of 1852 have been publishing — the first three volumes (1865, 
1869, and 1873) being translated by Dr O’Donovan and Mr 
O’Curry, both of whom are now dead. The third volume 
contains a valuable preface. Wliat has been published consists 
of the Senchus Afor (Great Book), which claims the autho- 
rity of St Patrick and Dubhthach, the royal poet of Erin, and 
is assigned to the end of the iith c. ; and the Book of Aicill, or 
sayings of Cormac and Ccnnfaeladh, partly written by a retired 
king, and assigned to the end of the loth c. There are minor 
tracts, such as the Corns Besena and the Crith Cablach : each 
text has a commentary and marginal glosses. The Brehons were 
probably at first, like the Druids, if not a sacred, at least a litemiy 
class, having aulliority to declare the law in matters voluntarily 
submitted to them. From the influence of literary fosterage, the 


usual between the sexeji, and l^tfanafion of bastards (even 
adulterine) took place^on payment i»f compensation to tbe puta^ 
dve parent ITiere were seven grades of distinguished 

by their wealth in cattle, the importanoe given to their evi- 
dence, the affiount of dues received ftom vassah^ the amount 
of compenmtion due on injury, and their power of contraot* 
ing. The Bo-aire^ or man wealthy ip. cows, became, an pire* 
disa^ or mferior chief {Kaith), By appropriation of tribal 
waste-lands, by subordination of Bindhir (broken men or 


caste, me laws distinguish the. law 01 nature (pre-existing 
Celtic custom, either aempted or not abolished by St PatriclO 
and the law of the letter (tne Bible as inteqireted by the Church). 
There ace traces also of the law having been declared by the 
chiefs at the triennial fairs. No consistent scheme of the B. L. 
is as yet possible, but on a variety of points the pablished voL- 
ames are explicit. Temporary cohabitation seems to have been 
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the laws of Jaerstock and Daerstock. In me former the Ceile 
or Kyle (tenants) held land for seven years, returning the growth, 
increase, and milk of the few cattle they received, and rendering 
also homage and labour in harvest and building. The latter 
w'as an oppressive tenancy (the origin of the *ca:»bering* and 

* coign of livery’ alluded to by Spenser in 1596), in which the 
tenant lost status, and gave a rent in kind, the chief having also 
a right of feasting at his tenant’s expense. The Findhirs are 
also called Sencleithes and Bothachs^ and were possibly mep ex- 
commi:giicated from their native tribe, and not protected by 
native institutions. Both tribe and family are called Fine^ and 
intermediate is the sept or joint-family, llie family, or descen- 
dants of a living ancestor, divide into the Getlfine, Deirbhfint^ 
yarfinCf and Indfine^ containing seventeen members. On the 
birth or adoption of a new member, the senior member for each 
‘ Fine ’ but the last is promoted to the * Fine ’ above, and the 
seventeenth member leaves the family. The grouping here ia 
radically different from that based on ' degrees,’ and now uni- 
versal. Before the 17th c., when the Anglo-Irish judges esta- 
blished primogeniture, the rules of succession were those of 
Tanislry as regards the succession of chiefs, and Gavelkind, or 
rather divisions among the males of the sept, whether bastards 
or not. according to antiquity, in the case of family property. 

I Latterly the power of disposing of property during the life of 
the head of the family seems to have been partially recognised, 
the ancestor becoming a 'pensioner.' Similarly tlie land, which 
was at first either tribal or unappropriated, gradually became 
in the first case subject to division at the end of ten years, or 
held in severalty under purchase or other contract. The re- 
straints on alienation were relaxed in cases of acquired properly, 
or of necessity, or of poets and judges, or of promises to the 
Church. ' Rundale ’ occupation and the duty of uniform tillage 
survived the tribal occupation. The original monastery and the 
minor abbots and bishops which sprang up in its neighbourhood 
I also retained a sort of tribal relation, a blood-relative of the 
I founder being preferred to the abbotship. The subject dealt 
with in most detail in the volume of 1865 is the law of distress. 
The custom of a creditor ‘ fasting ’ at the door of his ^icblor by 
way of giving notice to pay, resembles the Hindu mstom of 

* sitting Dhama,’ and the Persian custom of sowing barley and 
sitting at the door. This distress, which proceeded before an 
agent and witnesses, was entirely free from judicial authority, 
and extended to all breaches of contract. When the ' dithum,* 
or stay in the public pound, was exhausted, the pledge was 
gradually absolutely forfeited according to the amount of the 
debt. (See Sullivan’s Introduction to O’Carey ’s Alanners and 
Customs of Ancient Ireland ; Main'i’s Lectures on Early Instil 
tutions.) The general result seems to be to reveal a greater 
similarity between Celtic and aichaic Teutonic, and indeed all 
Aryan civilisation, than has hitherto been admitted. 

Brei'Bach Alt (the Mons Btisiacus of Caesar), a venr old 
town in Baden, on the right bank of the Rhine, on a steep basal- 
tic hill, 800 feet above the sea, 12 miles W. of Freiburg. It 
was once a free imperial town, and until the middle of last cen- 
tury was reckoned one of the strongest fortresses, the very key, 
in (act, of W. Germany. The minster of St Stephen is remark- 
able for a beautiful altar-screen of carved wood. Weaving, agri- 
culture, and cattle-rearing are the chief industries pursued by tlie 
inhabitants, who number (1872) 32^. The French, into whose 
hands it came at the close of the Thirty Years’ War, destroyed 
its fortifications in 1744, and they have not since been restored. 
By the peace of Presburg, B. was ceded to Baden in 1805. 
See Rosmann and Ens, Ceschickie der Stftdt B. (Frelb. — 
Neu B. (Fr. Keuf Brufich)^ a town and fortress in Upper 
Alsace, on the Rhine, .opposite Alt B., was built by Louis Xi V. 
in 1699, and is one of the etroi^est militarv posts in the pro- 

^ 
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vinc«. It was besieged by the Germans daring the Franco- 
Prussian war« and capitulated loth November 1870* The place 
is on octagon in shape, has a pop. (1873) of 2627, and carries on 
A small trade. 

Breit'enfeld, a village of Saxony, a few miles N. of Leipsic, 
with 177 inhabitant& ft is remarkable for three great battles 
fought in its neighbourhood — (1) that between the Swedes and 
Saxons, commanded by Gustavus Adolphus, and the Imperialists 
led by Tilly, September 7, 1631, when the former gained a de- 
cisive victory, which established Protestantism in the N., and 
secured the freedom of Germany ; (2) that between tlie Swedes 
under Torstenson and the Imperialists, led by the Archduke 
J.<eoi>old and Piccolomini, October 23, 1642, in which the 
Swedes were again victorious. The Imperialists lost the greater 
part of their artillery and standards, and all their baggage. (3) 
One of the great group of bailies lietwcen the Allies and Napo- 
leon at l.eipsic, loth October 1813. 

Bre'men, a free city of Germany, next to Hamburg the 
greatest of German ports, and the chief emporium of the Ameri- 
can trade, lies on the Weser, 50 miles from its entrance mto the 
North Sea. It is divided into three parts — Old B., New B., 
and a suburb surrounded by the river, which separates into 
the Large and Little Weser before reaching the town, and 
which on leaving it reunites. Communication is kept up by 
me.'ins of three bridges, one of which was completed in 1875. 
The chief public buildings are the cathedral, founded in 1050 ; 
the Church of Ansgarius (1229), supporting a tower 370 feet high ; 
the Gothic town-hall (1410), with its arcade, statues, and cele- 
brated wine-cellars ; the old guild-house {ScAiU/mji) ; the ex- 
change, the museum, and the observatory (1856), long under 
the care of the famous Dr Gibers. B. has thirty high schools, 
with 3841 pupils and 249 teachers ; and twenty-four free schools 
with 7782 pupils and 199 teachers, besides many technical 
scliools and a public librarv of 20,000 vols. The city was for- 
merly surrounded by fortincalions, and these have now given 
place to beautiful promenades. Many improvements have been 
recently made, including the erection of the new city waterworks 
(1872), also of an imperial post-office (1873), and of an exten- 
sive railway terminus (1875), the last being required by the 
opening of three additional lines connecting B. more directly 
with Berlin, Hamburg, and the S. of Germany. Owing to its 
isolated po.sition as a free city, B. is deprived of the privileges of 
the German customs union, and its industries have therefore 
somewhat declined, although its trade is rapidly increasing. 
There are manufactures of soap, .sailcloth, and aspnalt, besides 
which there are 20i tobacco and cigar manufactories, producing 
cigars to the value of some 1,120,000 yearljr; three sugar-r^^hn- 
eries, several distilleries and rice-shelling mills, fourteen engin- 
eering works and iron-foundries, and shipbuilding yards (chiefly 
at Bremerhaven — q. v.) employing about 1000 men. Trade is 
chiefly carried on with United States, Great Britain, S. America, 
W. Indies, and Burmah ; and the imports are cotton, tobacco, 
wool, silk, coffee, rice, indigo, hops, coals, and petroleum ; ex- 
ports, woollen and cotton goods, iron and steel wares, cigars, 
books, ribbons, musical instruments, and toys. In 1874, 3407 
vessels of 990,101 tuns entered the port, and 3243 of 903,015 
tons cleared ; while the imports (1S73) amounted 10^26,270,500, 
and the exports :o 20,381,900. The number of ships belong- 
ing to the poit was (1875) 226, of 176,115 tons, B. was long 
the chief Continental port for emigration, the number of emi- 
grants being (1872) 80,2x2, (1874) 30,636; it is now, however, 
lurpassed bj^ Hamburg in tliis respect. Tliere is a large river 
trade at B. itself, but the harbour is only seven feet deep, and 
most of the shipping is carried on at Bremerhaven. Pop. (1873) 
88, 146. In the reign of Charlemagne, B. was made the see of a 
bishop, and in later times it became a leading Hanse town. 
The French capthred it in 1810, but it regained its freedom in 
1813, and two years later it was attached by the Congress of 
Vienna as a Hanse town to tlie German Confederation. It is 
now a portion oi the German empire, always preserving its 
separate governmental existence. — Tne small republic of B. has 
an area of some 100 sq. miles, and a pop. (•873) of 130,871. 
The government, by Constitution of 2Xst Feb^ry 1854, con- 
sists of a senate and municipal council. The first’ comprises 
eighteen memben, of whom two are burgomasters; and the 
latter 150, elected for . six years. In 1871 the revenue was 
£lt 7 < 57 » 47 . 1 » ^ expendHurc ;t2,678,286 ; while the public debt 
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was /Ii 965,139. Besides the capital, B., the towns Brener- 
haven and Vegesach belong to the republic. See RoHer's 
Geschkhte der Stadt B» (4 v<ns. Brem. 1799-1804) ; Buchenaa, 
Die J*'reie Ilansestadt B. und ihr GebUt (Brem. 18&) ; and the 
BremUcher Jakr^Bueh ($ vols, 1864-70). 

Bre'mer, Fredrika, an eminent Swedish novelist, was 
bom, 17th August 1801, at Tuorla, near Abo, Finland, whence 
she was taken, at the age of three years, to Stockholm.' ^ There 
her novels first appeared in 1-835. She visited England, Ger- 
many, and America, and embodied her recollections of the last 
country in her Homes of the New Worlds She died 31st De- 
cember 1865. Several of her works have been translated into 
English by Mrs Ilowitl — among others, Ihe Neighbours^ The 
Midnight Life in DaUcarlia, Her writings are distin- 
guished by sound judgment, keen knowledge of character, a 
terse and lucid style, and delicacy and vividness of description. 
'I'hey have become widely and deservedly popular throughout 
Europe, llie collected editions of her works in Swedish are 
the Teckniugar ur I/vardagslif vet (7 vols. Stockh. 1835-43), and 
its supplement, Nya Teckningar^ shortly after. But the only 
complete edition is in German {Gesammelte Schriften^ydl%, 1 -$® J 
Iwci}>s. 1857-63). See Frederika B.*s Lebenschilaerung und nach^ 
gelassene Schiijten (2 vols. Lcips. 1868), published by her sister, 
Charlotte Quiding. 

Bremerhaven (' haven of Bremen '), a seaport at the mouth 
of the Weser, on its right bank, 32 miles N.N.W. of Bremen 
by rail, has shipbuilding yards and two harbours, of which one, 
constructed 1847-06, can admit the largest \var-.ships. B., 
which is protected by Fort Wilhelm, occupies a site bought by 
Bremen from Hanover (1827) for In 1871 there 

entered the port 125$ vessels of 1,2^4,302 tons. Pop. (1873) 
10,596. B. has an ‘ emigrants’ house ’ for 3000 persons 

Brenn'er, a mountain in the Tyrolese Alps, between Inns- 
bruck and Sterzing, 6853 feet high, crossed by the lowest of the 
gi'eat A])7iiie pas.ses at an altitude of 4609 ieel. The pass is 
available at all seasons, and on its summit are the village of It, 
and the B. Lake, where the EiK..ach, a feeder of tlie Adige, and 
the .'* '11, an •ffiuent of the Inn, take their rise. It is crossed by 
a ran^y, c oipleted in 1867, l)y which the trade between Venice 
and S. (ietmany and Austna is greatly facilitated. 

Brenn'us (probably the Ciymr. lirenhin, ‘a king*), the title of 
the leader ol the horde of Senonian Ciauls who in 390 11. C. crossed 
the Apennintu .lul inflicted a signal defeat on the Romans at 
the nvuk.' ihe Allia. His troops gave themselves up to cruel 
and senseless mutilation of the slaughtered Romans, to drunken- 
ness and sleep, and it was not till the third day tliat lie entered 
Rome. Meanwhile the Capitol had been secured, and B. 
wreaked liis vengeance on the aged patricians, whom he found 
resolved on not surviving the destruction of the city. The Capi- 
tol stood a siege of six months, when B. and his forces- agreed to 
be bought off for 1000 lbs. of gold. With this booty, according 
to Pol^ius, they returned to Gaul. I-ivy, however, adoptiug 
w^hat Mommsen calls ‘ a legend of late and wretched invention/ 
represents them as having been entirely cut off by Camillus, who 
suddenly aj^peared at the head of an army just as the gold was 
being weighed. — Another B. was the leader of the descendants 
of those Gauls who (according to Livy) had recrossed the Rhine, 
marched eastward, and settled in Paniionia on the Middle 
Danube. In 279 he made a double irruption into Greece 
during the absence of Pyrrhus, ravaging Macedonia and Thes- 
saly, and fina^ marched upon Delphi to plunder its wealthy 
shrine. The Delphians, strongly posted, withstood him with 
4000 men ; the host of B. was routed, and himself wounded. 
He might have escaped ; but Pausanius says that, resolving not 
to survive his shame, he quaffed strong wine so copiously as to 
bring about his death. 

Bren^ta (the Medoacus Major of the Romans), a river of N. 
Italy, has its sources in Lake Caldonazzo, near Trent, in the 
Tyrol, and enters the Venetian territory at Frimolano, Below 
Padua it becomes navigable, and falls into the sea at Brondolo. 
Long ago the Venetians, to preserve their lagoons from being 
silted up by the floods of the B., cut a channel (i?. Nuevissitna, 
to dbtingoish it from a previously cut B, Nuova) which con- 
sidei ably relieved the bed of the river. The original bed of the 
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B. was then used as a canal, Naviglio di Brenta morta or magra, 
and* still forms the water communication between Venice and 
Padua. 

Bsmxta'no, Clemeiui, a dramatic poet and novelist, belong- 
ing to the Romantic school, was bom at Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 
pin September 1778. He studied at Jena, and after a restless, 
changchil, and morbid life, died at AschafTenburg, a8th July 
1842. B. had a fine satiric faculty. His Lustige Musikanten 
(‘Merry Musicians,' Frankf. 1803) and Ponce de Leon (Gdtt. 
1804) display great dramatic power and brilliant wit ; while his 
GeschichU vom Brmtm Kasfar tmd dem schonen Annerl (2d cd. 
Berl. 1851) is an admirable specimen of the novel ‘in little.* 
His last work, Cokel^ I/inkef, nmi Gakeleia (Frankf. 1838), deli- 
neates the follies of his own time with mocking irony. He Avas 
so dissatisfied with a collection of poems which he had published 
at Hamburg in 1819, under the title Schntiglockchen^ that he 
bought back the copies for the purpose of destroying them. 
Some tales and poems of his were posthumously published. As 
the brother of Goethe’s Bettina von Arnirn, he has a double 
chance of being rememl)ered. 

Brent'ford, a market-town of Middlesex, at the juiiclion of 
the Brent with the Thames, 7 miles W.S.W. of London. Il is 
a station on a loop-line of the London and Souihampiun Rail- 
way, and is connected with the Great Western liya sthrII branch 
line. B. consists chiefly of one long, narrow street, has ';oap 
factories, sawmills, large gas and water works, and ertenswe 
market-gardens. Pop. ( 1 87 1 ) 1 1 ,09 1 . R. is a very ancien t place. 
Here, in 1016, Iron'^ide defeated the Danes; and tn 1642 the 
Royalists dcfeiiled the Parliamentary forces under Colonel Hollis. 

Brent Goose. See Barnaci.k Goose. 

Bre'seia (anc. jUfixid)^ the cajiital of a province of the same 
name, N. Italy, picturesquely situated on the rivers Mella and 
Garza, 60 miles E.N.K, of Milan, on the Milan and Verona 
Railway.^ It has manufactures of woollens, silks, leather, ]*aper, 
and oil, is noted for its wine ( Vim Satfto)^ and is the site cf a 
m-eat silk fair. It contains an old and a new -Jl cd'^-.i, the 
former belonging to (he Qtli c., the in(1« - Ur.'i. *60, 1^24, 
and containing many bcro.'t nd hiunlln;,*, *'> .e 
Roman remains, the most ot ■» niU' is he .vc.vllcd 

l'cm])le of Hercules, n? and now lonninc; u 

museum of antiiiiiities. R. has a f.uw jua public Jibraiy {BiKto- 
(eca Quirimatta)^ containing 35iOt.>r‘ /rnnes and many /alin i •*“ 
manuscripts, founded (1730) by C’arujv^l Quijir*.. In I'ty » /' 
town was almost destroyed by the FiencL affdc-Cia; t oi\ 

It resisted the Austrian lule in Lombrre but t' '* ' 

Haynau in (849. Pop. (1S71) 38,906. 

Breslau (Lai. Vi atislai’idf I’ol. JVrat tw or JVyacisiowHf 
01 IVi’diidaTin)^ the capital of the Prussian province of Suesia, 
the diiid rrsj'.leiice of the court, and, next to Berlin, the largest 
city in tho monarchy, is situated at the confluence of the Oder 
and Ohiau, 140 miles li. of Diesden, and 195 S.E. of Berlin. 
It is divided by the Oder into the old and new town, con- 
nected by many fin^- bridges, and has, in addition, five large 
suburbs. It en.'-'t.' ns many beautiful buildings, and of the 
nuineroiis handsome squares, the chief is the Great King, 
containing the old town-house, built in the 14th c., the new 
one erected in 1863, the equestrian statue of Friedrich the 
Great (1842) by Ki-^s, and that of Friedrich Wilhelm III., 
unveiled in i 36 i. The two principal churches are the Cathe- 
dral of St Mary’s (1288), and the Protestant Church of St 
Elizabeth, with a tower 364 feet high. B. has ft university, 
founded in 1702, with about 1000 students, and a free library of 
3CX3,CXX> volumes ; also a medical school, five gymnasia, and 
several Protestant colleges, li has five railway stations, and is 
the centre of the Silesian trade, having great wool and cattle 
markets. There are also important manufactures, chiefly in 
woollens, cottons, linens, lace, silks, spirits, machinery, jewel- 
lery, and earthenware. B, is not mentioned earlier than 1018, 
and is of Slavic origin. It was the capital of an independent 
duchy (Ii63“l335b afterwards a member of the Ilanse League, 
and a free imperial city; and finally, in 1741, was wrested from 
Austria, along with the rest of Silesia, by Friedr.ch the Great. 
Here the ^Rce between Prussia and Austria was signed, June 
11, 1742* Austrians recovered B., November 22, I 7 S 7 » but 
it was retaken by Friedrich a month afterwards. It capitulated 


to the French in 1807. In 1813 it was dismantled, and its for- 
tifications were converted into beautiful promenades. Pop. (1871) 
207,997, whom upwards of 45,000 are Roman Catholics and 
11,000 Jews. See S. B. Klose’s Documentirte Gesehichte und 
Beschreibung der Siadt /?. (5 vols. Bresl. 1 780-83), and Luch’s 
Fuhf^/dttrch B. (3d ed. Bresl. 1863). 

Bresa’ay, one of the Shetland Islands, about 5 miles long 
and 3 broad, separated from Lerwick by B. Sound, one of the 
best natural harbours in tlie world, being almost enclosed by 
land. At its northern entrance is a dangerous sunken rock, 
called the Unicorn. The pop. of B. in 1871 was 878, chiefly 
engaged in fishing or in cxjtorting slates. To the E. of B. is a 
precipitous and rocky isle, called the Noss, 6 miles in circum- 
ference, and rising to nearly 600 feet, with a pop. of 24. The 
Noss is connected with B. by a rope-bridge. 

Brest, a seaport of France, department of Finist^re, possess- 
ing one of the best harbours in Europe, lies on the N. side 
of the landlocked Road or Bay of B., which communicates with 
the sea by the strongly-defended channel cf Le Gonlel, 1 1 is 
a fortrep cf the first rank, and the greatest naval station of 
France. The town is on a very uneven site, and is divided into 
two parts by the Pcnfeld, at the mouth of which is situated a 
castle, anciently the residence of the Dukes of Breta^pie. The 
principal buildings are the Church of St Louis, begun in the 17th 
c., a splendid marine hospital, a fine new theatre, and a town 
library with 25,000 volumes. A new floating dock, quays, 
and pif * were completed in 1876 at a cost of 22,500,000 
francs. B. has extensive shipbuilding yards, storehouses, and 
barracks, handsome quays, and excellent schools of instruction 
in navigation and marine engineering. Since 1867 B. has had 
telegraphic communication with America by means of a sub- 
lua. u' cable. The total number of vessels that entered the 
po-t in 1874 was 1499 88,886 tons, and that cleared, 

*1518 of 87,371 ions; while the total value of imports was 
,^"644,474 ; f'f exports, ;f395»963* At the 31st of December 
1873 belonging to her own port 187 vessels (4799 tons), 

of w'liich tlie great part are engaged in coasting and fishing. 
Pop. (1872) 50,833. B. is a town of considerable antiquity, but 
it coly rose to importance in lire 17th c. It was strongly forti- 
fK*vj oy V.iuban in 1680. The English fleet under Admiral 
Howe gained a complete victory here over the French, June l, 
^ 794 - 

Bretaprne' or Britt'any, at diflerent times a kingdom, 
dukedom, and province of Fiance, included a territory (now 
rz-prcs-^nieil by the departments of Finistere, Cfites-du-Nord, 
Mi»»'unan. Loire- Infer ieure, and Ille-ct-Vilaine) forming the 
N W. angle of the country, and bounded on the N.W., W., 
ml N. by the Allanlic and English Channel. At the time 
of Cscsar’s invasion B. formed a part of the maritime district 
of Armorica, and the names of the principal Celtic tribes who 
.ahabited this district — ^tlie Veneli, Redones, and Nannete.s — are 
preserved in the names of the Breton towns Vanues, Redon, and 
Nantes. Under the Romans, whose authority, however, was 
only partial, it was called Proviuda Lugdttnettsis. After the 
4th c. it appears as the head of an Armor! can confederation of 
republican states. Soon after kings appear. In 497 the country 
w'as conquered by the Fiankish King Chlodwig. The Franks 
now began to call (he inhabitants Brettons^ as indeed the Latin 
writers of the 5lh c. had already done. These speak of Briianni 
and Brittones, and designate the land Britannia Cismarina 
(later, Britannia Minor), in contradistinction to the island of 
Britain across the Channel, and also in .illusion to the com- 
mon Celtic ancestry of both peoples. The Frankish lordship 
was reasserted by Charlemagne and his successors. Meanwhile, 
though B. was sometimes ruled by native princes who called 
themselves kings (r.^., 824-874), the title at last became ex- 
tinct, and the country was divided into a number of counties, 
as Rennes, Vannes, Cornouaille (Cornwall), &c. The suzer- 
aitUy of B. passed to the Normans in 912. B. became a 
separate dukedom under Geoflroi, Count of Rennes, in 992. In 
the middle of the 12th c., the succession to the throne was dis- 
puted, but by the marriage of Constance, daughter of one of the 
daimants, to Geoffrey, son of Henry 11 , of England, B. passed 
for a time into the possession of the house of Plantagenet ; but 
on the death of Prince Arthur, in 1203, Normandy was con- 
fiscated by the French king, and B. passed with it tinder the 
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French crown. It passed in 1213 to Pierre Mauclerc, Comte 
de Dreuxi who had married a daughter of Constance. Claude, 
daughter of the last Duchess of B., married the Duke d’Angou- 
l^me, who ascended the French throne as Francois 1 . in 1515. 
By the articles of marriage Claude ceded her rights to B. to her 
huslMnd, and the ancient dukedom was formally incorporated 
with France as a province in 1C32. See Daru’s Histoire de B, 

(3 vols. Par. 1826) ; Roujoux*s Ifistoire des Rots it des Dues de B. 

(2 vols. Par. 1829) ; De Courson*s La B. du 501^ au I 2 me Sikle 
(Par. 1863). 

The Breton (Breitounec) langua^ belongs to the Celtic family, 
and, along with Cornish and Welsh, forms the Cymric (Cymraeg) 
branch. It g^ually received Romance elements; and after 
the incorporation of B. with France, it was greatly changed, 
and in Upper B. completely suppressed. In Lower B., on the 
other hand, it has maintained its existence till the present day, 
in different dialects, of which those of Vannes, Cornouaille, 
Tr^guier, Ldon, and St Brieuc are the most important. About 
1,200,000 people in the province use one or other of these, and 
are known, in contradistinction to the French-speaking popula- 
tion, as Bretons Bretonnants, They inhabit the departments of 
Morbihan, Finistire, and C6tes-du-Nord. 

The Breton literature in its earliest stage (from the 5 th to the 
I2th c.) may be said to ht identical with that of the Cymraeg 
of Wales. The works of the * bards' belong to both sides of the 
Channel, and several of them are believed, at least by German 
and French critics, to have originated in B. rather than in Wales. 
But after the 12th c., when Normans, Anglo-Normans, and 
French, more and more extended their authority over the district, 
and allied themselves with the leading families, the bards gradu- 
ally found countenance only among the gentry of T.owcr B., or 
even as wandering minstrels sought the favour of the common 
people. Yet the wide sweep of the Arthurian Romance (q. v.) 
shows that the Breton literature had powerfully influenced the 
W. of Europe ; and although the French tongue made rapid 
strides among the higher classes, the peasantry clung with sin^- 
lar tenacity to the old tongue of the country, preserving in 
their hearts and on their lips its ancient songis and legends, I 
and even adding fresh matter to its poetic lore. An admit- | 
able collection of these songs was published by Hersart 
de la Villemarqu^ (Barsaz-BretM, 2 vols. Par. 1839; new cd. 
1846), while the legends have been worked up by Souvestre in 
his Royer Breton (Par. 1844). More than 150 mystery-plays 
were composed in the Breton language, and acted and printed 
in the 16th c. Several priests, too, wrote religious poems and 
books of instruction for the people. The most celebrated was 
Michel le Nobletz de Kcrodem (1577-1651), whose sermons and 
songs were received with great enthusiasm. Among his succes- 
sors, Fa^er Julien Maunotr (1606-83) achieved scarcely less 
success. Later names in the department of religious poetry 
are those of Marrin, Delrio, and l..annion ; while Gregoire of 
Rostrennan, Le Pelletier, but, above all, Le Gonidec (died 
1838), have done good service to the study of the language 
by their lexicons and grammars. The last has given us the 
best Breton grammar (Par, 1807; 3d ed., by Villemarqu^, 
1850), and the best Breton dictionary (Angoul. 1821 ; 3d 
ed., by Villeraarque, Par. 1847), He also published a series 
of translations, including one of the entire Bible, into Bre- 
ton (1827). Since hii lime, not onlv have the earliest literary 
monuments of the country been collected and published, but 
journals have been started, and a crowd of poets and littera- 
teurs have come forward using the native tongue. Rtcou, 
Brixeux, Goesbrand Laou^nou, and the Abb^ Elech particu- 
larly deserve mention. See the writings of Villcmarqu^ aud 
Souvestre. 

Brethren and Bietem of the Tree Spirit, a sect in 
the 13th c., whose original name was the Ortlibenses and Ainal- 
ricians, assumed their later name from the words of St Paul in 
Rom. viii. 14- On this ground they claiihed freedom from tlie 
euilt of sin and outward ordinances ; and consequently soon 
lapsed into fanatical lawlessness and licentiousness. They were 
dispersed in the 14th c. by persecution. 

Brethren of the Oommon Life, or opGt>od Will, a 
l>utch branch of the sect called the 'Friends of God,’ was 
founded by Gerard Groot, of Deventer (1340-84), a canon of 
Utrecht «id Aix, who gave up his ecdesiastical position to 
devote hlmfelf to mksiouary preaching, by which ne excited 
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great enthusiasm throughout Holland. When prohibited from 
preaching, he established a theological college in his own house, 
which was developed after his death into a monastery of regular 
canons. These were joined by many laymen, who lived together 
in a community of goods, but without any monastic vow. 
Within fifty years of Groot's death they numbered seventeen 
churches in the Netherlands, but the order was extinguished by 
the Refonnation. 

Bretig'ny, a village in the department of Eiire-et-I..oire, 
France, where, on May 8, 1360, a treaty was concluded between 
England and France, by which Edward III. renounced his claim 
to the French throne, gave up his possessions in the N. of 
France and the basin of the Loire, and had his title to Guienne 
and Gascony made independent of the French king ; and Jean II. 
of France, then a prisoner in England, was released on agreeing ' 
to pay a ransom of 3,000, ocx> crowns. This he was enabled to 
do by receiving from Galeazzo, Visconti of Milan, 600,000 gold 
florins for the hand of his daughter Isabelle. 

Bre'ton de I08 Herre'roa, Don Manoel, a popular 
Spanish poet, was born, 191I1 December 1800, at Quel, Lagrniio. i 
Educated at Madrid, he served in the army (1814-22), and after- 
wards held seveml Government appointments. The success of his 
A la Vejez Viruelas^ a comedy in tnree acts, represented 241)1 Octo- 
ber 1824, determined his career. During the next eleven years 
he produced 120 dramatic pieces — a fecundity intelligible when 
it is known that many of these were adaptations of old Spanish 
plays, or translations from the French and Italian. A rocent 
j production, La Desvergiienza (Mad. 1858), is a poem of great 
I length and full of humour. B. was elected a member of the 
[ Royal Academy of Spain in 1837. A collection of his works, 
in 5 vols., revised by himself, aj^peared at Madrid (1850-52). 
His rich comic vein and his caiisiicity are not more remarkable 
than the easy harmony of his style. lie died November 1873. 

Bret'Bclmeider, Heinrich Gottfried, a German satirist, 
born at Gera, 6th March 1739, and educated at the Ilcrnhullcf 
Institute at Elbersdorf, and afterwards at Gera. During the 
Seven Years’ War he entered the Prussian army, wa.s taken 
prisoner by the French at the battle of Kolin, and retained in 
a Fr fh fortress till the peace of llubcrisbiirg in 1763. JIc 
afterwards travelled in England and France, was librarian to the 
University of Ofen in 1778, incurred there the enmity of the 
Jesuits, though befriended by Joseph II., and, after several 
changes of position ami residence, died at Krzimiz, near 
Pilsen, in Bohemi:^ 1st November iSlo. llis Almanack der 
Heiligen auf das ^hr 1788 is a trenchant attack on priests 
and monks. He had previously, in 1774, attacked Wertherism, 
then rampant in Germany, in his Bine Enisetzliche Mordges- 
chichte von dem Jungen. Werther, He is said to have furnished 
Nicholai materials for his Voyages. 

BretBohneider, Karl Gottlieb, a German theologian, 
bom at Gersdorf, Saxony, nth Febniarj’ *776, and educated at 
Chemnitz and Lcipsic. In 1807 he was appointed chief pastor 
at Schneebeig ; in 1816 superintendent-general at Gotha, and in 
1840 Upper Consistorial Councillor. He died 22cl January 
1848. B.’s wvitings still maintain their place in German theo- 
logy from their learning and impartiality. The Ilandbuck der 
Dogmatik der Evan. Luth. Kirche (2 vols^ Leips. 1814-18), Lexi- 
con Manuale Greece- Latinum in Libros N, Testamenti (Leips. 
1824 and 1840), and Corpus Reformaiorum (vols. i.-xv. l.eips. 
1834-38), are among his more important contributions to theo« 
logical literature. 

Brett'en, a town of Baden, 13 miles E. from Karlsruhe, in- 
teresting as the birthplace of Mclancthon. Pop. 3352. 

Breu'gbel, Pieter, the head of a famous family of Dutch 
painters, bom at Breughel, near Breda, was a clever painter ol 
rural life (hence his name, * Peasant B.'). His works are distin- 
guished for tnith and for vivid colour. Of his birth and death 
the dates remain unfixed, but he flourished between the first and 
last quarters of the i6th c. — Pieter B., the younger, his son, 
known also by the surprising sobriquA of ‘ Hellish B.' on ac- 
count of the fiends, witches, and robbers who figure in his 
works, died in 1625. — JanB. ('Flower B.*), bom at Brussels 
In 1568, was distinguished in landscape and in small figure sub- 
jects, and died at Antwerp, 1625. He painted the landscapes 
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fbrthe works Adam and Eve in Paradise ' and * Vertumnus and 
Bellona,* in eoncert with Rubens, who supplied the figures^— 
Other members of the family were Aljrabaxm, Jan Mptiati 
and Qaapar B., painters cmefly of fruit and flower pieces. 

Bre'we, the longest note used in old musical notation, written 
commonly ||o|| . It is not now used, except in AUa B. (q. v.), or 
A //a e^lia movements. 

Breve. See Amt-Catcher. 

brevet' is a commission in the army conferring rank above 
that for which the officer receives pa^. In former times, B. 
promotions were made about once in six vears, or upon 
very special occasions of national rejoicing, such as the ending 
of a war or a coronation. But general brevets are now abol- 
ished, some particular promotions by B. being, however, re- 
tained. A lieutenant-colonel by five years* service obtains the 
rank of colonel, but without increase of pay. Ideutenant-colonels, 
majors, and captains may obtain B. rank for distinguished ser- 
vices in the field, the promotion canying relative increase of pay, 
except as regards the lieutenant-colonels. B. rank does not 
affect the position in a regiment, but is of importance in this 
respect, that colonels rise by seniority alone to be general officers, 
ana, except in the artillery and in the engineers, colonel is a 
B. rank only. In the navy tlierc is no B. rank. 

Bre'viary (Lat. hranarium^ from hreve^ short, and orarium (?), 
a collection of prayers) is a collection of the Psalms, Lessons, 
Prayers, and Hymns which form the daily offices of divine ser- 
vice, as distinct from the Liturgy. 'Phe books from which the 
B. was compiled were — (i) Tlie Psalter ^ including the Psalms of 
David, the Te Deum, Athanasian Creed, &c. (2) The Anti- 

phonarium, a collection of short sentences, chiefly taken from the 
Bible, sung before or after a psalm or canticle as a keynote to 
its application. (3) The Ilymnarium^ or hymnal. (4) The Col- 
lectanum, a book of collects or short prayers to be offered by 
the priest in behalf of the people. (5) llie Homilarium^ a col- 
lection of homilies or religious addresses, founded on passages 
of Scripture, by the most eminent of the Fathers. (6) The Pas- 
sionarium and Martyrologium^ which* were books^ of the acts 
and sufferings of martyrs, to be read on their anniversary days 
in the churches where they were buried, The B. was perhaps 
introduced about the 6th c., when St Benedict condensed the 
daily offices for hLs rule ; the name was in common use In the 
time of Micrologus, who wrote a treatise on the service of the 
Mass about 1080. I'hcre have been a great variety of breviaries, 
but they may all be reduced to four principal classes ; the Roman, 
the Gallic, me Mozarabic or Old Spanish^ and the Anglican. 

Breviling'uia, the name applied to those Lacertilia, or 
Lizards (q. v.), in which the ton^e is thick, fleshy, and pro- 
trusible, or capable of being protruded only when the mouth 
is open. This name is used in opposition to the term Fissilin- 
guia, which denotes those lizards in which the tongue is bifid or 
cleft or sheathed, and capable of protrusion through a notch in 
front of the jaws, even when the mouth is closed. The B. (or 
Pachy^lossa) are represented by the geckos, iguanas, &c. 

Brevipezma'tes. See Bkaciiyptekes. 

Brewing:. Sec Beer. 

Brewing: (in law). Instead of a licence to brew being now 
required, as formerly, duties are levied on the quantity brewed. 
'I'he brewer must make specified entries at the nearest excise office. 
I'he penalty for omission is £200, with forfeiture of in^lements 
and materials. Officers mav enter any place used for B. at any 
time, in order to in5j)ect. The penalty for obstructing an officer 
in so doing is 

Brew^ster, Sir David, LL.D., D.C.L., F.B.S., dko., 
one of the greatest physicists of this centuiY, was born at Jed- 
burgh, December ii, 1781, and entered Edinburgh University in 
1 793 with the design of becoming a clergyman, lliough he com- 
pleted his course, and even made an effort to obtain a charge, his 
tastes lay in the direction of science, to which he dsdicated a long 
and valuable life. In 1807 he w^as an unsuccessful candidate for 
the chair of Mathematics in St Andrews ; but in the same year 
was made LL.D. of Aberdeen, M.A of Cambridge, and a 
member of the Roval Society of Edinburgh. Soon after, he 
commenced tlte publication of the Edinburgh Eneychpadia^ a 
work completed in 183a In 1811 B, invented his * polyzonal 


lens,’ which, notwithstanding its superiority to the old Darabolic 
reflectors, was not introduce into our lighthouse till 1835. He 
took an early and abiding interest in tlie British Association, 
of which he was President in 1850. Knmhted in 1832, he 
received the Prussian Order of Merit in 1 ^ 7 * elected a 
foreign Associate of the Institute of France in 1849, and 
appointed Principal of Edinburgh University in i860, which 
TOst, together with that of President of the R^al Society of 
Edinburgh, he held at his death, February 10, 1868. B.'8 most 
popular inventions are the kaleidoscope and the lenticular 
stereoscope. Of his numerous memoirs, we may mention those 
Oh the Depolarisation of Light (1813), On the Polarisaium 
Light by Reflection (1815), On the Production of Polarising 
Structure in all Substances by Pressure (1816), On the Laws of 
Polarisation and Double Refraction in all Re^larly Crystallised 
Bodies (1818), On Elliptical Polarisation (1830). Besides these, 
he wrote treatise-s on the Kaleidoscope (1819) and on Optics 
(1831), Lives of Euler, Newton, Galileo, Tycho Brah6, and 
Kepler, Letters on Natural Magic (1831), and More Worlds 
than One (1854). His last memoir, which he left unfinished, was 
On the Motion^ Equilibriumt and Forms of Liquid Films, See 
Home Life of Sir David B,^ by his daughter, Mrs Gordon (Edinb, 
18(19). 

Brewster, William, the leader of the Mayflower Pilgrims, 
was born at Scrooby, 1566, and educated at Cambridge. He 
left the Established Church, and founded a separate society in 
his hou.se. In 1608 he went to Holland, and opened a school 
at Leyden. He was made ruling elder, and conducted the Pil- 
grims in the Mayflower to Plymouth, Mass., in 1620. B. was 
their only spiritual teacher for some years, but he did not admi- 
nister the sacraments. He died April 16, 1644, and is venerated 
as the ruling spirit in the earliest New England colony. 

Brexia'cees, a small order of Dicotyledonous plants, princi- 
pally natives of Madagascar. There are in all about six species, 
Dclonging to the genera Brexla, Ixerba, Rousssea, and Argo- 
phyllum ; if they possess any use or property, it is unknown. 
By some botanists they arc included among the Saxifragacese. 

BrezoVa, a market- town in the county of Neutra, Hungary, 
on the northern slope of the Carpathian mountains, 20 miles 
N.W. of Leopoldstadt. It is noted for its manufacture of leather, 
which is in request all over the Austro-Hungarian empire. Pop. 
(1869) 5886. 

Brian Boroih'me (pronounced borii\ an Irish king who held 
his court at Kincora, near Killaloe, during (he early part of the 
10th c. After repeatedly defeating the Danes, he dealt them 
a blow in the battle of Clontarf, in 1014, which irretrievably 
crippled their power in Ireland, but in which he himself was 
slain. He was sumamed Boroikme 'tax') from imposing 
a tribute on his subject provinces. 

Brian'pon (Lat. Brigantium), a strongly fortified town in the 
depart-ment of Hautes-Alpes, France, 011 the Durance, 42 miles 
S.E. of Grenoble, and commanding the road to Turin by the Mont 
Genevre pass. It is 4300 feet above the sea, being tne highest 
town in France, and has some export trade in talc and cutlety. 
B. is a fortress of the first rank, the great arsenal and entrepot 
of the French Alps, and its approaches are defended by seven 
forts and many redoubts. Pop. (7872) 1465 ; with garrison, 
3698. 

Briansk', a town in the government of Orel, Russia, on the 
right bank of the Desna, 70 miles W. of Orel, with an imperial 
building-yard and cannon-foundry. It is surrounded by earthen 
fortifications, and is a dep6t for the Black Sea trade, lire ex- 
ports are chiefly grain, hemp, and iron. Pop. 13,881. 

Briare', a town of France, department of Loiret, on the right 
bank of the Loire, with some trade, chiefly in wine and wood. 
It is said to occupy the site of the ancient Brevodurum, The 
Canal de B, connects the Loire and Seine, and is the oldest 
canal in France, having been partly constructed by Sully^ and 
completed in 1642. Pop. (1872) 3799. 

Bril>ary’ is the giving, offering, or taking of a reward, so as 
to influence him who takes it in the discharge of his duty. The 
offence becomes especially heinous when it affiects, or is intended 
to affect, the administration of justice. Happily in England 
this phase of the offemce is almost unknown. We may the more 
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cmmtalate outselves npon the purity of our Legislature as re- 
B.^as the revenue was the case in comparatively recent 
years. In 1707 Sir Robert Walpole was appointed Secretary 
At War, and in 1709 Treasurer of the Navy. In 1712 he was 
found guilty by the House of Commons of ‘breach of trust 
and notorious corruption,’ for which he was expelled from the 
House and sent to the Tower. Regardless of this early lesson, the 
great minister continued to bribe members of the House of Com- 
mons wholesale to the end of his political career. We remember 
his cynical dictum, that while one man was unquestionably more 
virtuous than another, this only meant that he required a larger 
bribe tlian the other, and that ‘ all are to be bought ; * but, as 
Macaulay says, ‘We might as well accuse the poor Ixjwland 
farmers who paid black-mail to Rob Roy of corrupting the virtue 
of the Highlanders, os accuse Sir Robert Walpole of corrupting 
the virtue of Parliament’ But our satisfaction at the happy 
change in the morality of our House of Commons is diminisned 
when we find that the avenue which leads to it is still often darkly 
stained with corruption, in which candidate and constituent are 
found to be participant. As respects the former, doubtless it is 
often difficult for him, with the purest intentions, to avoid con- 
tamination : agents must be employed, for whose acts law 
holds him responsible ; and the meshes of the law itself arc often 
so contrived tliat in the hands of a scrupulous and suhtlc-mindcd 
judge it often requires the utmost wariness on the part of a can- 
didate to avoid being caught in them. What constitutes B. is 
plainly a question to which no definite answer can be given. 


Each case must largely depend on its own circumstances. Thus, 
a proprietor of land who concedes to his tenants a right to shoot 
hares and rabbits before a dissolution of Parliament is announced 
may be held immaculate as a candidate ; but a proprietor con- 
ceding the same right after the dissolution has been found, by so 
doing, guilty of B. The immense sums generally spent on elec- 
tions testify to the prevalence of this disease of our representative 
system — a disease from which Scotland is almost free. H. at an 
election for Parliament is an offence at common law, punishable by 
fine and imprisonment ; and Parliament has at various times endea- 
voured by statute to strengthen the power of the law. The Corrupt 
Practices Prevention Act of 1854 indicts penalties on bribing, 
treating, and undue influence. Its provisions are most stringent. 
Under the CorriuH Practices (Municipal ElectioiiS) Act, 1872, 
B. at a municipal election is severely punishable. By the Cus- 
toms’ Consolidation Act, the brilung or corrupting of any officer 
of customs or excise makes the offender liable to a fine of 

Brick is clay moulded into suitable forms, either with or 
without mixture with other ingredients, and dried. It was 
one of the very earliest materi.ils used in building. Bricks 
dried in the sun seem to have been used at first in E^pt, A.s.sy- 
ria, and other Eastern countries, but in the ruins of Babylon 
kiln-lnirnt bricks have also been found in plenty. The author of 
Genesis xi. seems also to liave been familiar with them, 'i'he 
Romans carried the art of building in B, to great perfection, as 
is abundantly evidenced by the remains of some of their erec- 
tions, and they introduced it into this country. Tlteir bricks 
differed in form altogether from those at present in use, which 
first appear about 500 years ago. 

The clays of this country are very numerous. Tliey are 
chemical compounds of silicates of alumina, cither alone or with 
silicates of potash, lime, iron, &c. Clav and sand mechani- 
cally mixerl, as they often occur, ore called ioams^ and clay and 
carbonate of lime, marls. The simplest clays — those com- 
posed almost entirely of silicates of alumina — are almost infu- 
sible, and are known as fire-clays. Of these, the Stourbridge 
Clay, occurring beneath the coal, is one of the most famous. 
I'he clay.s containing the other oxides mentioned above are less 
refractory. Ferric oxide seems to add to the .strength and hard- 
ness of bricks, and it^gives them in burning various colours, from 
red to bluc'black, according to the proportion in which it exists 
in the clay. Clays containing lime and no iron bum white, and 
require less heat than any other kind to harden them. The 
bricks made from them are not, however, so strong or durable. 

Every kind of clay Ims the property of absorjjjng water and 
forming a paste with it : this can be aried by long exposure to a high 
temi>erature, and the moss then shrinks and hardens. The purer 
the clay the more H shrinks, cracks, and warps in drying, foi which 
reason the best days cannot be used alone, but are mixed with 
sandft ‘ breeee/ or foine oilier material which will counteract this. 


The method of making* bricks varies very much in different 
parts of the country, but the following will give a general 
idea of the process. The clay is dug in autumn (this is called 
‘clay-getting’), heaped on a level place some feet thick, and 
left to disintegrate during the winter (‘weathering’). In April 
it is turned over and ‘tempered,’ either by spade or in a 
•pug-mill.* ‘ I'cmpering ’ consists in bringing the clay (mixed, 
if necessary, with any of the materials mentioned above) to a 
homogeneous paste. Sometimes it is necessary to grind the 
clay under rollers about this stage of the process, to make it 
thoroughly fit for the moulding, the next operation. This used 
to be done by hand, one B. at a time; but the demand for 
bricks has increased so rapidly, that machines are now con- 
stantly used for that purpose. A machine will mould bricks at 
the rate of twenty or thirty per minute. The bricks are then 
air-dried in ‘stacks’ for a considerable period, and lastly burnt. 
'Fhe burning is carried on either in kilns — which are essentially 
large open B. chambers with flues unrlemeath them — or in clamps^ 
in which the bricks are erected into a huge stack, in which the 
courses of B. are separated from each other by layers of breeze, 
which serve as fuel for the operations. For brick-making on a 
very large scale (as, /».^., the Metropolitan Railway), Honman’s 
circular kiln has been employed with great economy and suc- 
cess. 

‘ Marls* or ‘ Malms * is the name given to the best bricks ; 
‘ seconds ’ are an inferior quality of Malms ; Red stock (kiln-burnt) 


and Grey stock (clamp-burnt) bricks arc the kinds commonly 
used ; Place bricks are an inferior kind. 

Btnckivork, — The principal points in the construction of brick- 
work are that tlic clilTcrent ‘courses,* or Layers of bricks should 
have surfaces truly horizontal in both directions ; that the face 
and back of the wall should be accurately ‘plumb* (unless spe- 
cially required to have some slope or ‘ batter ’) ; that as few half- 
bricks or ‘bats* as possible should be used; tliat the vertical 
joints of two consecutive courses should as seldom as possible 
lie in the same plane ; and lastly, that the corresponding vertical 
joints in different courses should be exactly one above the other 
(this is called * keeping the perpends ’). 

In order that the wall may have as great lateral stability as 
possible, it is constructed so that the bricks of each course cover 
the jc’ Ip of the course below;— this arrangement is called bond- 
ing, or Breaking Joint (q. vf). Although there are a number of 
different bonds, only two, the English and the Hernish bonds, 
arc used to any great extent. The former is the stronger and 
lietter, and although it is not often used in this country, it is 
almost universal in Holland and the Low Countries’; the latter 
is considered more ornamental, and is that most commonly used 
in England, while, oddly enough, it is unknown in the countries 
from which it takes its name. In English bond the bricks are 
laid in alternate courses of ‘ stretchers * (bricks placed lengthways 
in the face of the wall) and ' headers ’ (bricks placed lengthways 
across the wiill). In Flemish bond each course consists of alter- 
nate stretchers and headers, the .stretcher in one course coming 
over the header in the course below, and vice versd. The details 
of the bonding vary with the thickness of the wall, which again 
is determined by the dimensions of the bricks used. These are 
approximately 9 inches long, 4^ inches broad, and about 2] 
inches thick ; and walls constructed with them are said to be 
9-inch, i4-inch, 18-inch walls, &c., according as their thickness 
is one, one and a half, or two bricks, &c. The thickest walls 
commonly in use for houses are three-brick walls. 

Bricks should be well wetted before they are used, and care 
should be taken to prevent excess of mortar lieing put in the 
horizontal joints, and to secure sufficient mortar in the vertical 
ones. To prevent the face of a wall absorbing moisture, and to 
give it a neater appearance, the joints are ‘ pointed,* that is, the 
mortar is scraped with a trowel from their outer edges, and its 
place supplied with cement or hydraulic mortar, both of which 
are impervious to water. In cases where apecially good work is 
required, bricks are set in cement throughout instead of in 
mortar. The small B. arches over windows and doors are 
very frequently set in putty, and constructed of bricks made 
specially to the form required. 

In engineering contracts, quantities of brickwork are commonly 
stated in cubic yards ; for house-work the rod is often used as a 
standard. Tliis is equal to 30J square yards of a wall one and 
a half B. thick, or about 11 jr cubic yards. 

The, accompanying illustration is a diamond -shaped frieze in 
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brickwork from Ratcebnig Cathedral, taken from Lubke’s Ecete- 
siasikai Art tn Qermany, 



Frieze from Ratzeburg Cathedral. 


Bride'well, literally the Well of St Bride, has ^iven name 
in turn to a palace and a house of correction in Blackfriars, 
London. The former, built in 1522 by Heniy VIII., waseiftecl 
in 1553 by Edward VI. to the city of London as a workhouse 
for the detention and correction of vagrants and disorderly per- 
^ sons. It was placed under the charge of the Lord Mayor and 
corporation of the city. A new House of Correction has been 
erected for London in the present reign. 

Bridge (Old Eng. hryeg^ Low. Scot, hrig^ Fris. brigge^ Dut. 
hrtig, Swed. brygga^ Ger, brucke)^ a structure for carrying a 
road or railway across a river, ravine, another road or railway, 
or any other such impediment to its course. The earliest bridges 
seem either to have consisted simply of stone's or piers, having the 
spaces between them spanned by large stones or pieces of tim- 
ber, or else to liave been slight jilatforms carried upon cords of 
rope or hide, or simply, as in Northern India and elsewhere, 
suspended cords carrying a ctadle in which a man could be con- 
veyed from one siile to the other. 



Iron Bridge. 


Until the era of railways, with its accompanying development 
of engineering skill and extension of engineering possibilities, 
the arch remained for centuries the principal and almost the 
only form in which bridges were built. The arch seems to 
have been used for the first time in a B. about 127 B.c. in the 
Senators* Bridge at Borne, constructed by Caius Flavius. Some 
old writers speak of arched bridges being used by the Chinese 
long before this date, but there is no reliable information on 
the subject. For* a long time the art of B. -building vras kept 
alive in Europe by the Romans, and from the fall of the em- 

E ire until the 12th c. — the time of the B.- building Brother- 
oods (a. v.) — it made little progress, the only important bridges 
erected being some Built by the Moors in Spain. AAer this, 
the art again languished until tlie beginning of last century, 
since when it hu made rapid and still continv.ed progress. 
The first iron B. in this country was a cast-iron arch of 100 feet 
span across the Severn at Co^brookdalc, which was built in 
1777. Twenty years later than this, iron suspension bridges of 
some importance were constructed in America, and during the' 


early part of this century iron became increasingly used fof 
arches and suspension bridges. 

Tliere are three prindpaf types of B. — ^the arched B., the sus- 
pension B., and the girder B. In order that an arch may be 
stable, its abutments have to be sufficiently strong to resist a 
great lateral thrust ; and, in the same way, * anchorages * on shore 
must be provided to resist the pull in the chains or cables of a 
suspension B. Neither of these structures, therefore, contains 
witnin itself the means of resisting the stresses caused by its own' 
weight and the load upon it. The girder, on the other hand, is 
an independent structure, needing no anchorages or abutments, 
but simply piers strong enough to bear its own weight resting 
vertically upon them, and has its different members so formed 
as to resist all the internal stresses just mentioned. Cast-iron 
girders were early used for small railway bridges, up to 40 feet 
span ; but besides that this w'as practically the limit up to which 
such girders could be constructed, cast-iron is a metal eminently 
unadapted for use in girders. The use of wroughi-iron girders 
made of plates riveted together marks the most important epoch 
in the history of modem B. -making. Such girders seem to have 
been employed on a sinull scale — as joists for flooring — as early 
as 18321 but the applicability of the system to bridges was not 
recognised at the time. Under the heading Britannia Tubular 
Bridge will be found a statement of the reasons which compelled 
Robert Stephenson, in designing that structure (the first wronght- 
iron gird(!r B. ), to depart from all precedent, and choose a form 
previously quite untried. The success of this B. has determined 
the material and the t)r]Dc of the vast majority of railway bridges j 
since constructed, wrought-iron girders being now almost uni- i 
versally employed, 'I'he exact form first adopted by Stephenson 
has not, however, liecii found the most advantageous ; it is not 
economical of material, nor does it possess a greater degree of 
stability than other types. Instead of one great tubular girder, 
several small ‘ box-girders* were used, carrying a platform upon 
which the rails were placed. From this the ‘plate-girder* was 
developed, by the substitution of a single web for the two sides 
of each of the ‘ boxes.* The solid web is now generally super- 
seded by a network of Braces (q. v.), some of which are in 
tension (ties), and some in compression (struts), by which means 
greater economy of material can be secured. I'his form of 
girder is called a ‘ lattice-girder,’ and is frequently used ; it seenis 
to have been suggested as early as 1824, and was used in America 
before our engineers employed it. 

Tlie structures of masonry or iron, or both, which support the 
ends of girders, and support and receive the thrust of arches, 
arc called piers. The use of iron in these piers, and in the sub- 
structure of bridges generally, maiks almost as great and impor- 
tant a change as its use in the supersti-ucliirc. Piers may either 
be {a) altogether of masonry, {b) of masonry or concrete, sur- 
rounded with a shell of iron to render their construct on more 
easy ; (r) of iron filled up (wholly or partially) w'lh nvdsonry or 
concrete to give additional stability. Clusters of screw piles are 
also used as piers in some cases — these are entirely of iron. 'Phe 
principal methods used in excavating foundations for bridges and 
erecting piers below the water-line are the following : — {a) By 
enclosing the whole S]iace in a water-tight cojffer^dam or en- 
closure. from which w’ater can be pumped, and in which the men 
can wTirk. {p) By sinking iron cylinders, by dredging the soil 
from their interior and weighting ^hem with stone or iron. 
These cylinders form cither the pier itself or a pemianeut casing 
for it ; they are made in lengths, additional lengths being added 
as the sinking t.akes place, so as to keep the upper cylinder 
always above high-water mark, (r) By wnat is known os the 
pneumatic method. Here the lower part of the cylinder is con- • 
verted into an air-tight Caisson v.), and supplied with com- 
pressed air by pumps. Men can then work in it, removing boul- 
ders, soil, &c. , just as in a diving-bell. This method has been used 
in America for the construction of the foundation of the St Louis 
B. at a depth of X20 feet below high-water mark, when the men 
werked under a pressure of 50 lbs. per sq. inch in addition to the 
pressure of the atmosphere. A day’s work under these circum- 
stances was limited to two spells of three-quarters of an hour 
each. 

See also Arch, Bowstring Girder, Coffer-Dam, Cais 
SON, Piles, Lattice Girder, and Suspension Bridge. 

Bridge-Btiildixiff Brotherhoods, religious fraternities 
which originated in tn^ S. of l^rance, and are said to have been 
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fottnded by a diepherd, Benezet^ afterwards canonised, to whom 
b attributed the construction of the bridge at Avignon (1176-88). 
Their objects were to build bridges, maintain ferries, and esta- 
blish hospices near the most frequented fords and crossings. 

Bridge of Allan. See Allan. 

Bridg^'port, a rwidly increasing seaport of Connecticut, 
U.S., on an arm of Long Island Sound, at the mouth of the 
Pequonnock, 58 miles NTE, from New York, has manufactures 
of leather, machinerv, sewing-machines, carriages, earthenware, 
and projectiles. It tuu abo a brisk coasting trade, and engages 
in the whale fisheries. Pop. (1870) 18,969. 

Bridg'et, St, properly Birgit or Birgitta, was born in 
Sweden, of royal blood, about 1302. Having been of a pious 
disposition all her life, on the death of her husband she divided 
his property among her eight children, and devoted herself to 
pious labours. After founding the double monastery of Wastein, 
she repaired to Rome, where, with visits to other parts of Italy 
and to Palestine, she spent the rest of her life. She died in 
1373, and was buried at Rome, but her body was removed next 
year to Wastein. She was canonised in 1391, but as fiis was 
during the Papal schism, it was thought necessary to have it 
confirmed in 1415. — ^Bri^jid, or Bride, a famous Irish saint, 
was bom near Dundalk, 439-453. She was early distinguished 
for her wisdom, piety, and learning, and became a hun at the 
age of sixteen or seventeen. After a life spent in acts of piety 
and charity, including, it is said, many miracles, she died in 
525, and was buried at Kildare, where she had founded a monas- 
tery, 

Brid'geton, a town of New Jersey, U.S., situated on both 
sides of Cohonsey Creek, 48 miles S. of Philadelphia. It pos- 
sesses upwards of 15,000 tons of shipping, and has manufactures 
of woollens, iron, glass, nails, &c. Pop. (1870) 6830. 

Bridge'town, one of the finest towns in the W. Indies, capi- 
tal of the island of Barbadoes, on the W. coast, in Carlisle Bay. 
It has been four times destroyed by fire, and once (1780) by hur- 
ricane. Pop. 21,384. I'he Bishop of Barbadoes and the Gover- 
nor-General of the Windward Islands reside here. 

Bridgewater, Franoie Egerton, third Duke of, the 

^father of British inland navigation,* was horn 2 1st May 1736. 
With the help of Janies Brindley, the engineer, he in 1758-61 
constructed, under parliamentary powers, the first navigable canal 
in Britain, which connected his coal measures at Worslcy with 
Manchester, crossing the Mersey and Irwell Navigation by an 
aqueduct 39 feet above the water, and 200 yards in length, 'i'hc 
enect was to reduce by one-half the price of coal in Manchester. 
He next constructed a canal from Manchester to Runcorn on 
the Mersev, which, joining the Grand Trunk Navigation at Pres- 
ton Brook, connects Manchester with Birmingham as well as 
Liverpool. The Duke and his brother-in-law, the Marquis of 
Stafford, were the chief promoters of the Grand Trunk. The 
Duke was remarkable, for perseverance and for simplicity of 
life. He died 8th March 1803. See Phillip's History of Inland 
Navigation, 

Bridgewater, Fxfuioie YLexay Egerton, eighth Earl 
of, born 11th November 1756, is chiefly to be remembered as 
the testator who left to be held at the disposal of the 

President of the Royal SocieW of London, to be paid to the 
person or persons nominated by him who should write, print, 
and publish 1000 copies of a work on the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of God, as manifested in the creation. . llie Pre- 
sident, DaviM Gilbert, divided the work into eight portions, 
which he assigned to the gentlemen mentioned in next article. 
B.'s will was date^ 25th February 1825. He died 25t]i Feb- 
ruary 1829. 

Bridgawater Treatiaea, The, consist of the eight follow- 
ing works, which hod at one time great popularity, but which the 
modem theory of development has tended unduly to discredit; — 
I. Tht Adaptation of Bxitrnod Nature to the Moral and InteU 
leetued Constitution of Man^ ^ Rev. Thomas Chalmers, Profes- 
lor of Divinity, University of Edinburgh (1833). 2. Chemistry^ 

MeUoroh^, and the function ef Digestion, eotuidered with A’e- 
/eretue ia Natural Theology^ by Wiliam Frdut, M.D. (1834), 
^ On the Nlttoiy^ i/ahits, and /nsfincts of Animals^ by Rev. 
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William Kirby (1835). 4. On Geology and Mineralogy^ by 

Rev. William Buckland, Professor of Geology, Univemty of 
Oxford (1837). 5. The ffand^ its Mechanism and Vital Bmauu 
menls, as Evincing Design, by Sir Charles BeQ (1837), 6. On 
the Adaptation of External Nature to the Physical Condition of 
Man, 1 ^ Tohn Kidd, M.D., Regius Professor cl Me^cme, Uni- 
versity of Oxford (i836).> ' 7. Astronomy and General Physics, 
comidered with Reference ta Natural Theology, by Rev. Wujiiam 
Whewell (1839). 8. On Animal and Vegetable Physiology, con- 
sidered with Reference to Natural Thedlogy, by Peter Mark Roget, 
M.D., Secretary to. the Rci^al Society. A survey of the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms was suggested in the trast 
deed, and the human hand and the digestive functions were spe- 
cially mentioned. The authOrs received each the profits of his 
own work as well as the sum of '£iaoo. Cheap editions have 
been issued Iw Bohn. The line of argument, which is legitimate 
enough for the purpose of defending natural theolog;^, is one 
which is now generally repudiated by xomparative physiologists. 

Bridg'man, Laura Dervey, was bom in Hanover, New 
Hampshire, U. S., in 1829. When two years old she lost both sight 
and hearing, but, under the care of Dr Howe of Boston, acquired 
the power of reading and speaking with her fingers, and subse- 
quently received instruction in history, geojjraphy, and algebra. 
She has become a skilful teacher of the blind, deaf, and dumb. 
See Life and Education of L, B. (Lond. 1878). 

Bridg'north, a town of Shropshire, on both sides of the 
Severn, 20 miles S.E. of Slirewsbury, and a station or. the 
Shrewsbury line up the valley of the Severn. Two of its 
churches are fine, and the town has about twenty exhibitions 
to Oxford. Fop. (1871) 5876. B. is the seat of a thriving 
trade in corn, malt, Ac. It has large flour- mil Is and tanneries, 
manufactures of carpets and rugs, worsted-mills, Ac. As its 
name imydies, it was originally a bridge over the Severn, and is 
a very old town. It has been subjected several times to the 
horrors of war, being besieged and taken successively by Henry I. 
and Henry II., the latter of whom almost destroyed its castle, 

[ which belonged to the Earls of Shrewsbury. B. was the birth- 
place of Bishop Percy, and of the less admirable Francis Muore, 
authn-^f a once famous almanac of the prophetical sort. 

Bridgewater, a seaport of Somersetshire, on both banks of 
the Parret, 12 miles from its entrance into the Bristol Channel, 
and 30 S.W. of Bristol. The name is said to be a comiptiou 
of ‘ Bridge of Walter,* a Norman follower of the Conqueror, to 
whom the place was ^^iven. B. is certainly a very old town, and 
formerly had a massive castle, erected in the rei^ of King John, 
and dismantled in 1645 by General Fairfax during the civil wars. 
The Duke of Monmouth was proclaimed king at B. just before the 
battle of Sedgemoor (1685), and the inliabitants suffered severely 
at the hands of Judge Jeffreys and Colonel Kirke. The river, 
here crossed by a bridge, is navigable for vessels of 200 ton.s, but 
is subject to a ‘ bore ^or tidal wave, six feet high, by which the 
shipping is often damaged. B. possessed 154 vessels of 10,140 
tons in 1874, 4^^^ vessels of 240,437 tons cleared the port. 

Pop. (1871) 12,101. , 

I Bridlingrton, or Burlington, a seaport town in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, N. of B. Bay, S. of Flamborough Head, 
and about ^o miles E.N.E. of York. It is a station on the 
I Scarborough, Bridlington, and Hull section of the North-Eastern 
Railway, and has some export trade in corn, malt, and bones. 
B. (the name was once written Brellington) is very old. There 
are many traces in the neighbourhood of conflicts between the 
Danes and the English — tumuli, earthworks, Ac. The ruins still 
exist of a once wealthy priory, founded by a mnd-nephew of 
William the Conqueror. B. is also noted geologically; and in 
the lacustrine deposits in its vicinity were found the bones of a 
large extinct elk, whose branching horns measured eleven feet 
between the extremities. 

Bridport, an old town and port of Dorsetshire, situated at 
the junction of the rivers Asker and Brit or Bride, 2 miles 
above the entrance of their joint stream into Lyme Bay, 24 miles 
W. of Dorchester by railway. It has considerable manufoctures 
of twine, cordage, sailcloth, Ac., and some shipbuilding. In 
1873 there entered the port 6 ^ vessels of 6386 tons, and &ared 
36 ^ 3526. The sandy cliffs near B. present a fertile field for 
the geologist Pop. (1871) 7670. 
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Brtof, a word in the practice of the English bar« denoting 
^e ittiranary of his client^s case made out by nis solicitor for the 
instruction of counseL A B. is alsQ any writing i^ued out of 
the superior courts commanding something to be done, in judicial 
course^ There is also a Chur&.>B., or Queen^s Letter, author- 
ising a coUectiou for a specud .charitable purpose. 

Brief or Breve, Papial, is "a term used to denote an oiTicial 
comximnication of the Pope, regarding matters not considered of 
suffident importance to,T^uire cohsideration from Woonclave of 
cardinals — such as dispmsations, releases from vows, More 

important matters are disposed of bythe Papal Bull. (See Bull.) 
The B. differs from the Bull in detail of form. The former is 
dated 'from the day of the Nativity,’ and is written in modem 
Roman character on ^he smooth side^ of the parchment. The 
latter is dated 'from the day<of,^e Incarnation,' and is written 
in ancient Ootliic character on tlie rough sido of the parchment. 

Brieg, (Slav./ the ridge’), a thriving commercial town in 
Prussian Silesia, on the Oder, 27 miles S.E. of Breslau by rail- 
way. It has a Church of St Nicholas, built in 1287, four other 
> churches, an' old castle, Imd manufactures of linens, woollens, 
leather, and tobacco. ^ It has also an active transit trade and 
important cattle-m^kcts. Fop. (1872) 15,372, of whom 1109 
are military. Near.B.^is tlie village of Mollwitz (pop. 645), the 
scene of an important battle, April 10, 1741. 

Brielle' (properly Breede-HU\^ a fortified haven of the Neth- 
erlands, province of South Holland, on the island of Voorne, 
near the mouth of the Maas, 14 miles W. of Rotterdam. It is 
notable on account of its association with the founding of the 
Dutch republic ami the expulsion of the Spaniards, its capture 
by William de Marck (1572) being the signal of revolt against 
Philip II. B. was (1585-1616) one of Ihe towns which formed 
a security to England for sums advanced to the States. It was 
also the first town of Holland which in 1813 freed itself from the 
French yoke without assistance. B. is a town of pilots and 
fishermen, and has a good liarbour. Pop. (1874) 4068. 

Briezme' Bapoldon, a town in the French department of 
Aube, situated on the Aube, 19 miles W.N. W. of 'rroyes. It is 
formed of two parts, Ville and B, le^ChdteaUf and is a place 
of great antiquity. The old castle of B. was replaced in the i8lh 
c. by a more imposing building. The town has an educational 
convent founded by the Minims in 1625, which was transformed 
m 1776 into one of the twelve military schools of France. 
Here Napoleon 1 . received his early trainjpg (1779-84) under 
Pichegru. But B. i.s chiefly noted as the scene of a bloody con- 
flict between the Prussians under BlUchcr and Napoleon (29th 
Kebruaiy 1814), in which the town was almost entirely burned. 
Pop. (1872) 1850. 

Brienz' {brmitia^ * thicket ’ or ' copse ’), a town of Switzer- 
land, canton of Bern, at the foot of the Rothhom, and on the 
N. shore of the lake of B., to which belong the best of Swiss 
wood-carvers, and the handsomest of fisher-maids. Pop. (1S70) 
2605. lake of B. , 8 miles long, 2 broad, and 856 feet above 
the sea-level, is an expansion of the Aar. In parts it is fully 
2000 feet deep. The Giessbach Fall and other picturesque cas- 
cades, and the magnificent views to be had from the surrounding 
mountains, make me lake a favourite resort of touiists, for whose 
accommodation a steamer plies between B. and Interlaken. The 
Rothhom toweis above B. to the height of 7710 feet. 

Bri’erly HiU, a market-town and ecclesiastical district in 
Staffordshire, England, 2 miles N.N.E. of Stourbridge. The 
district abounds in coal, iron, and fire-cl^, and consequently 
collieries, ironworks, &c., are numerous. Fop. (1871) 11,046. 

Brisuo, 6t, a seaport and episcopal city, near the mouth of 
the Gouet, department of Cdtes-du-Nord, France, 97 miles N.N. W. 
of Nantes, and 250 W.S.W. of Paris by railway. Its principal 
bnildi^ is a cathedral of the 13th c. The site of the ramparts, 
demolished in 1788, now forms a charming promenade planted 
with lime-trees. The town is said to have risen round a monas- 
tery built here in the 5th c. It possesses shipbuilding-yards, 
and has manufactures of linen, woollen stuffs, and leather, and 
extensive cod and oyster fisheries. Pop. (1872) 10,718. 

Brizvz, or Brave, is in Scotch law a writing issuing from 
Chance^ (q. v.) in the name of the sovereign, addressed to a 


on 01 counseL a js. is aisQ any writing issued out ot 
rior courts commanding something to be done, in judicial 
.There is also a Chur&.-B., or Queen's Letter, author- 


a I ordering trial to be made by a jury of certain points stated 
B. These writs seem at one time to have been the foun- 
dation of almost all civil actions in Scotland ; but it is in the 
appointment of tutors to minors, in inquiries as to lunacy, 
in ascertainment of Widow’s Terce (q. v,), and in dividing 
property among Heiis- ^ 

^^qrtioners (q. v.),^tliat 

term fS a vessel with 

two masts, having a _ . 

boom-mainsail, and 

otherwise square-rigged. B. is perhaps an abbreviation of Brig- 
antine (q. V,). 

Brigade’ (Ital. brij^afa^ a company, troop, crew), a military 
term meaning a temporary grouping of regiments or battalions 
in the field into one body. Two of these may form an infantry 
B. I but three or more are quite common. A cavalry B. con- 
sists usually of tliree regiments ; but the famous charge of the 
Light B. in the Crimean war was made by five — the 4th and 
13th light Dragoons, the 8th and iith Hussars, and the 17th 
Lancers. I'he Royal Artillery Regiment (9. v.) is divided into 
brigades and batteries ; a B. usually comprising eight batteries 
of horse, ten of field, or seven of garrison artillery. The 

f hrase ‘Household B.* extends to the Life Guards, the Royal 
lorsc Guards, or Blues, and the Foot Guards. The word B. 

[ has acquired a very precise signification by the Army Reorgani- 
' sation Act of 1872. It consists of two line battalions of the 
regular infantry, and the militia and volunteers of the B. district. 
See Battery and Military District. 

Brigade Msg or, an officer, usually chosen from among the 
captains on the field, to convey orders, inspect pickets, and 
keep the Roster (q. v. ). He also superintends exercises and evo- 
lutions while in discharge of his temporary duties, By the new 
Army Act of 1872, a B. M. is appointed to each of the three in- 
fantry brigades and one to the cavalry brig.ade permanently asso- 
ciated with the Aldershot military district. 

Brigadier'-G^neral, or Brigadier, a temporary rank in 
active warfare, in which a colonel or lieutenant-colonel is made 
a general officer in command of a Brigade (q. v.) for a special 
service. It is considered a step towards being made a major- 
general. Each of the three infantry brigades permanently asso- 
ciated with the Aldershot military district by the Army Act of 
1872 is commanded by a B.-G. ; the cavalry brigade being 
under a major-general. 

Brig'andine, a kind of scale-armour, consisting of an assem- 
blage of iron plates sewed upon a quilted linen or leather tunic, 
and covered with the same material. It was worn by the Bri- 
gans — the name of the light troops or skirmishers of the middle 
, ages, derived from the Low Latin briga, strife. 

Brigan’tea, the largest of the early British tribes, held nearly 
all die country between the Humber and Hadrian’s Wall, York- 
shire, and the northern Englbh counties. Eboracum (York) was 
their capital. 

Brig'aatiiie, a small vessel, partly square-rigged and partly 
schconer-rigged ; from Ital. brigante^ a pirate, hence originally a 
piratical cniiser. 

Briggs, Henry, a distinguished mathematician, was bom 
at Warleywood, near Halifax, in 1^56, and died January 26, 
1631, at Oxford, where he had held since 1619 the Savilian 
chair of Gcomet^. B.’s great work was his practical improve- 
ment upon Napier’s system of Logarithms (q. v. ). He published 
in 1624 liis ArUhmeiiea' BogarUhmUa^ and his Trigonomttnea 
BrUannica was published in 1633 after his death. 
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Brigiht, John, a great English politician and orator, was 
born November i6, loii, at Greenbank, near Rochdale, Lan- 
cashire, where lus fiither, Mr Jacob B., was a cotton-spinner 
and manufacturer. B. first showed his powers as a speaker 
by lectures he delivered before a literaiy institution in Roch- 
dale. The formation of the Anti-Corn Law League, in 1839,, 
brought him into prominence ; he joined it, and was soon recog- 
nised as the chief orator in it, and, after his friend Cobden, 
its leading spirit. He entered Parliament in 1843, as member 
for Durham, his opinions being those of an advanced Liberal 
and financial reformer. In 1847 he was elected for Manchester, 
which he represented for near];|r ten years. Being rejected in a 
contest which took place in his absence on the Continent, he 
was returned in 1857 for Birmingham, and still continues one of 
its members. Both in Parliament and out of it, B. has been 
known as<the opponent of protection, and the advocate of par- 
liamentary reform. For many years he took a great part in 
agitations throughout the kingdom for household suffrage, and 
these may be said to have men crowned with success by the 
passing of the Reform Act, 1867, forced upon the Conservative 
Government by the previous action of their opponeiits. We 
may mention among the incidents of B,*8 parliamenury life, 
his opposition to the game-laWs, his denunciations of the 
Crimean war, his support of the motion against the second 
reading of the Conspiracy Bill, which, in 1857, overthrew 
the Government of Lord Palmerston, his exertions on behalf of 
the natives of India, and the aid that he gave to the movement 
which resulted in the disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
When, after the general election of 1868, Mr Disraeli retired from 
office, and Mr Gladstone became Premier, B. was appointed 
President of the Board of Trade. Ill-health, however, com- 
pelled him to resign this post, and to retire from active life. 
Recovering his health, B. was able in 1875 to reappear in 
Parliament. In the same year he took the chair at the meet- 
ing of Liberal memliers of Parliament which unanimously 
elected the Marquis of llartington os successor to Mr Glad- 
stone in the leadership of the Liberal party in the House 
of Commons. Like his father, he is a member of the Society of 
Friends, although he has abandoned those peculiarities of speech 
by which Quakers are usually known. A Selection from the 
Speeches on Questions of Ihiblk Policy of B. was published in 2 
volumes in i868» under the editorship of Professor Thorold 
Rogers. See Robertson's Life and Times of the Right Hon, % 
B. (Roch. 1878). — Jacob B., a younger brother of B., was for 
many years one of the representatives of Manchester in Parliament, 
where he took the management of a bill for the removal of the 
electorial disabilities of women. He was rejected by Manchester 
at the general election of 1874, and returned in 1876. 

Bright’s Disease, a name given somewhat vaguely to any 
disease of the kidneys, of which the most marked symptoms are 
albumen and dropsy. It is so named after the distinguished 
physician, who first described it. B. D. is generally applied to 
an affection of the kidneys, which consists essentially of a disease 
of the cells lining the tubes of the kidneys, in which these cells 
become altered, and speedily desquamate, and thus obstruct the 
tubes. This causes serum and librine to be exuded into the 
urine, and hence when heat is applied to such urine it becomes 
white and thick, owing to the coa^lation of the Albumen (q. v.) 
contained in it. The urine becomes scanty, of a dark c<dour, 


serum is poured into the various cavities of the body and into 
the cellular tissue, producing local and general dropsy, with a 
swollen and puffy face. This disease is generally u.mered in 
with shivering, headache, ythiist, pain in the small of the back, 


plenty of ndUc^ barley-water, &c., poultices or hot fomentations 
to the loln^ with a dose of purgative medicine, as jalap or scam- ' 
motty. Anet a few days, steel drops, quinine, and other tonics 
may be given* The above affection is often called acute B. D. 
Thm is also a chrossk form of B. D., sometimes called gouty 
huingy* II1U disease comes on slowly, may be the result of 
acute B. D., but- is more frequently the result of gout or some i 
allied uflection. Here iron tonics will be of great benefit 
A common nmilt ot B. D. is the retention of Urm (q. v.) in I 
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the blood, producing convulsions and death. (See Uraemia.) 
Both forms of B. D. are very serious affections, and the advice 
of a physician riiould be had at once. 

Biigbi'on (formerly Brighthdmstom^ and originally JLnkt- 
e/mes-‘jtan)i a fashionable wateringqalace onthecoast of Sussex, fo 
miles S. of London by nil, lies on a slope, and Is iheltered hy me 
diffi of the S. Downs. It is handsomely built, extending uong 
Uie shore upwards of 3 miles, and has a beautiful beadi, and many 
popidar attractions. The chief of these is the aquarium (opened 
in 1872), which stands below the cliff of the Marine Parade, and 
has a length of 7i5feet and a breadth of too. It has three corn- 
dbn and over fifty tanks, ranging from 11 to 100 feet in length, 

; and there is also a magnificent conservatory, fitted up as a lounge. 

I B. has two piers, a wooden one raised on jpilos (1805-66), and a 
chain-pier (1134 feet long and 13 wide), which, togemer wkh the 
^parades,’ afford ample scope for promenading. The principal 
building is the Pavilion or Marine Palace, a partly graceful, 
partly grotesque pile of domes, minarets, and pinnacles. It was 
originally built for Geoige IV. (1784), but was bought for 
£53,000 by the corporation (1849), who have opened it and its 
beautiful pleasure-grounds to the public as places of recreation. • 
B. has also the N. Steyne Enclosures, the Lovel, and the Queen's 
Parks. There is, however, a scarcity of trees eveiywhere, owing 
to the adverse sea-breezes. The town has no important trader 
hut derives its revenues from the ceaseless influx of holiday visitors. 
There are numerous splendid hotels, boarding-houses, and schools. 
B. sends two members to Parliament. Pop. (1877) 100,638. 

Brig^oleu', an old town of France, department of Var, on 
the Calami, 23 miles W.S.W. of Draguignan. It has an antique 
palace of the Counts of Provence, an old house of the I'emplars, 
and a beautiful building bearing date of the I2lh c. There are 
manufactures of silks, broadcloth, brandy, soap, leather, &c., 
and trade in wines, prunes, and other fruits. Pop. (1872) 4626. 

Bxibue'ga, an old and once walled town of New Castile, 
Spain, on the Taiufia, 20 miles E.N.E. of Guadalajara. It has 
manufactures of linen, woollens, glass, leather, &c. Pop. 450c. 
Here, In 1710, the English general Stanhope was compelled to 

sarrender to the Due de VendSme. 

•- 

Bril, MattheauB and Paul, two Flemish painters. Mat- 
thseiis, bom at Antwerp in 1550, removed to Rome and laboured 
in the galleries of the Vatican, where he painted several frescoes. 
He died in 1584. Paul B., his younger brother, but the greater 
artist, was bom at^., Antwerp in 1556. He was a follower of 
Titian and Annibar Carracci. His works, conspicuous for their 
fine sky-lights and for their air of rest and solemnity, are to be 
met with in the I^uvre^ at Dresden, Florence, Dusseldorf, &c. ; 
but his masterpieces aye at Rome. His * Martyrdom of St Cle- 
ment,’ a fresco 68 feet long, is in the Pope's gallery, Rome. He 
also painted landscapes of exquisite delicacy and finish on copper. 
B. died at Rome in 1626. 

Brill {Rhombus vulsaris\ a species of Pleuronectidd, or ' flat- 
fishes,* belonging to the turbot genus {Rhombus), in whicli the 
eyes are on the left side of the head, teeth existing in the jaws 
and throat, and the dorsal fin commencing in front of the eyes. 
These fishes, it is to be noted, are only flat in the sense that the 
sides of the body are more compressed than in other fishes, and 
both eyes, by the twisting of the bones of the head in early 
life, come to be placed on one side of the head. The B. ave- 
rages about six or eight pounds in weight. It is not so broad 
as the turbot, and is coloured sandy or reddish brown on the 
upper side, spotted with white. The B. forms a characteristic 
British food-nsh. 

Brilliant, the name given to a diamond when cut in a par- 
ticular form which displays its lustre to the best advant^ie. 
See Diamond, 

Brim’atone (formerly hrenstone, from Old Eng. hyman, to 
bum), the commercial name for sulphur in sticks or rolls, 

Brin’diai (anc. Brundisium), a rapidly-increasing seaport in 
the province of Lecce, S. Italy, on the coast of the Adriatic, 70 
miles S. E. of Bari railway. It lies between two headlands 
at the mouths of the Patricio and Masino, is surrounded walls 
and bastions, and protected by tiie islaad-iprt St Andrea. B. is 
the seat of a MAop, and has a splendid harbour and- roadstead. 
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The haibour coniists of an £. and W. inner dock» nearly sur- 
rounding B., and a atnut passage or canal connecting these with 
the outer docks. These docks have been deepened, walled, and 
defended by the Government since 1866, and are now in an 
excellent state. In 1870, B. was made a port of embarkation 
in the English overland route, and in 1874 the chief. Mediteita* 
nean ooahng station of the Oriental and Peninsular Ck>mpany. 
In 1874 there entered the port 940 vessels of altogether 310,106 
tons, and cleared 939 of 380,0^ tons ; while the imports 
amounted to 363, 000, exp^ to 172400. The articles of 
import are chiefly Japimese silkworms* e^, wheat, flour, coal, 
raw silk, and cattle ; exports, dried fruit, manufactured silk, and 
coral, olive oil, wine, and jewellery. A marsh near B. {Fiume 
Piecolo\ the cause of much malaria, was beiiig drained and filled 
up in 1875. Pop. (1870) 9105. B. was in very early timeiS a 
chief town of the Sallentines ; and the Roman^ having taken it 
in 267 B.C., made it a colony in 244, when it rose rapidly into 
wealth and importance, from the fertility of the territory and the 
excellence of its port both for commercial and naval purposes. 
It was called in the native dialect of the Messapians BrmHon or 
Brentesion, i.e,, 'stag’s head,* on account of the configuration of 
* its harbour. The diief Roman naval station in the Adriatic, 
such was its i^ortance, that Hannibal attempted unsuccessfully 
to seize it The Roman generals embarked and disembarked 
here the troops that were to cross the Adriatic, as it was the 
most convenient point of communication between Home and tiie 
eastern provinces. Pacuvius the tragic poet was bom at B. about 
220B.C., and here Virgil died 19 B.C. The fall of the Latin 
Empire reduced the importance of the town. When the Nor- 
mans wrested it from the Greek Empire, in the iith c., it be- 
came the great port of emliarkation for the Crusades. The haven 
was afterwards greatly destroyed by Duke Anton of Tarentum, 
and later by the Venetians. See Cora, Da B* h Suet (Casale, 
1869); and Andrec, B, in seiner Btdeutung fur die Ueberland- 
route (Stuttg. 1870). 

Brindley, James, a great mechanician and engineer, bom 
at Wormhill, in Derbyshire, in 1716. When forty years old his 
attention was turned to inland navigation in connection with 
the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal between Worsley and Man- 
chester, and the remainder of his life was devoted to this sub- 
ject, the difficulties of which he grappled with and overcame as 
no one had done before him. B. died at Turnhurst, Stafford- 
shire, 30th September 1772. 

Brine is the name given to a strong solution of common salt 
in water. ^ 

Brine Shrimp {Artemi salina\ a curious genus of Crus- 
tacea, belonging to the section Branchiopoda (q. v.), and to 
the order Pkyllopoda. It derives its name 
from the fact that it inhabits the brine-pans 
of saltworks, and also occurs in natural 
salt lakes, as in the Great Salt Lake of 
Utah. In the Lymington saltpans of Eng- 
land, these forms inhabit a briny solution 
of a strength sufficient to pickle beef. The 
feet are numerous, and bear the branchiae 
or gills, and during their development 
shrimps then undergo a definite metamor* 
phosist and multiply with great fecundity. 

Brinwilllerfl, Mhiie Kargnerite, 
Marquise de, notorious for her gallantries 
and crimes, was the daughter of Dreux 
d*Aubray, Municipal Lieutenant of Paris, 
and was married in 1651 to the Marquis de 
B., who introduced her to a handsome officer, 
named St Croix, for whom she conceived an 
uncontrollable passion. To separate the 
lovers, her father imprisoned St Croix in 
the, Bistille, where he learned^ from^ an 
Italian named Exili the art of mixing poison. 
On his liberation he taught his mistress the 
fatal secret. She practised first on her father, 
who died in eight months ; she then turned 
Brfne Shrimp. her art against her two brothers, and next 
against her husband the marquis. But he was 
saved by antidotes given him by St Croix, wlio, though he had 
no scruple in wasting in extravagance her paternal inheritance 





with his mistress, is understood to have been unwilling to become 
her husband. St Croix became the vietim of his own crimi- 
nality, having died suddenly in 1672, from acddentally breathing 
the effluvia of a poison he was preparing. He left papers whiw 
pointed to the guilt of tlie raar^ioness, but she escaped to l^g- 
land, and afterwards resided for some time in a convent at X4l^e. 
Here she was captured and conveyed to Paris. Her sentence, 
that she should be beheaded and her body burnt, was carried 
into effect July 16, 1676. The poison usea by B. is thought to 
have Iseen common arsenic. See the ffistoire du .JProebt de As 
Marquise de B. (Par. 1676). 

Brioude' (the ancient Brivas), a town in the department of 
^ Haute-Loire, France, situated near the Allier, 29 miles N.W. 
of L« Pay. The principd building is the Byzantine church of 
St Julien, originally built in the time of Constantine, and rebuilt 
in the nth and 12th centuries. This structure is richly orna- 
mented with the most delicate scnlpture. B. has also beautiful 
fountains of the 13th c. There is a small lace industry, and a 
trade in wine and maize. Pop. (1872) 4484. B. was the birth- 
place of Lafayette. 

Bzia'iliaii.e. — t. A county in the S.E. part of Queensland. —>2. 
A river in Queensland, which, after a course first S. and then £. 
of 170 miles, flows into Moreton Bay (q. v.), in 27* 40^ S. lat., 
* 53 * 43 ^ E* — 3 * •A.n episcopal city, the capital of Queens- 

land, situated on both banks of number 2, about 25 miles from 
its mouth, in 27" 28' S. lat, 153* 6' E. long. It was founded os 
a penal settlement in 1825, but was not open to free settlers 
till 1842. It is pleasantly situated, the river being a quarter of a 
mile broad, and the scenery picturesouc. B. is well laid out j 
among the principal buildings are the Houses of Legislature, 
which cost ,£l00k000; the vice-regal lodge, post-offlee, and 
custom-house. 'fhe Victoria Bridge over the B. (1874) is 
1013 feet long. None of the churches deserve notice. B. 
possesses some excellent charitable and educational institu- 
tions, and supports four newspapers, two of which are published 
daily. It is lighted with gas and <weU supplied with water. 
Vessels drawing more than 16 feet cannot come up to B., on 
account of the bar at the mouth of the river. Pop. (1871) 
* 9 » 4 * 3 ' All the foregoing are named after the subject of the 
succeeding article. 


Brisbane, General Sir Thomas Makdougall, G.O.B., 
was born at Brisbane House, Lam, 23d July 1773, entered the 
army in 1789, and served under the Duke of York in Holland, 
and under Sir Ralph Abercromby in the W. Indies. In 1812 he 
joined Wellington at Coimbra, and distinguished himself at Vit- 
toria and Nives, his conduct in tliis last action procuring for him 
the thanks of Parliament On the abdication of Napoleon, B. 
was sent to N. America in command of a brigade, but was 
recalled after the escape from Elba, though not in time for 
Waterloo. In 18x6 he was elected a corresponding member of 
the Institute of France ; in 1821, on the recommendation of 
the Duke of Wellington, he was appointed Governor of New 
South Wales, where he remained four years. His administration 
was marked by many wise reforms. At an observatory which 
he erected 14 miles from Sydney he catalogued 7385 stars pre- 
viously little known, and for this he received the gold medal of 
the Royal Astronomical Society. On his return from Australia 
he erected an observatoxy at Makerstoun, adding a magnetic 
observatory in 1841. On the death of Sir Walter Scott in 1833, 
B. was elected President of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
He died 27th January 1860. ( Transactions of the Royal Society 

0/ Edinburgh, vol. xxii. pp. 589-605.) 

Briss'ot de Warville, Jean Pierre, one of the best of the 
French Revolutionists, was bom at Chartres, 14th January 1754. 
Although educated for the bar be devoted himself to authonhi]^ 
for which his passion for literary studies, particularly history, 
politics, and political economy, peculiarly qualified him. His 
Bibliothlque des Lois Criminelles gained him great reputation as a 
jurist, and his abilities were recognised by Voltaire and D’Alem- 
bert. His enthusiasm for freedom brought him under the suspi- 
cion of the French court, and he had to take refuge for a thne^ 
first in England and then in N. America. The ontbreak of the 
Revolution, however, brought him back to Paris. He became 
the representative of Paris in the Constituent Assembly, and his 
patriotism and ability soon made him the real diief of the party 
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known ns the Girondins. however, made a political mistake 
when he attempted to item the tide of revolution and save the 
Ufe of the King. Such was the agitation, credulity, and terror 
of the public mind, that to be moderate in those frenzied davs 
was to court destruction. He and his party fell before the 
fiercer faction of the Mountain, and B. was guillotined October 
30. 1793. B.*8 treatises were published along with his Af Moires 
(1829^32) on political and social questions, but they are long for- 
gotten. 

Brio'tlon are modifications of hairs found in various mam- 
mals. B. differ from hairs chiefly in the denser and firmer 
nature of their epidermis or homy outer cells. They are ob- 
tained chiefly from the badcs of wild and domestical^ swine, 
and are largely imported into Britain from Germany, Poland, 
Denmark, and Russia, for the purposes of the brushmaker. 
Russia is the mat exporting country, the Ukraine B. being 
accounted of nnest quality. The Mily '-coloured B., used for 
making shaving and other soft brushes, are the most valued ; 
other colours being black, grey, and yellow. In 1864 Britain 
imported from Russia 1,958,112 Iba, valued at ^'252,923 ; from 
Hamburg 207,274 lbs., worth 26, 772 ; from France, .Prussia, 
and other parts of Europe, 184,749 lbs., valued at ;624i336. 
In 1867 the total import amounted to 2,378,526 lbs. 

Bris'tol, a cathedral city, the third seaport of England, and 
the western commercial centre, forms a county in itself, and is 
situated between the counties of Gloucester and Somerset, 120 
miles W. of London by railway. It lies partly in the sheltered 
valleys and plains of the Avon and the Frome, partly on rising 
ground and steep slopes, and gains from the irregularities of its 
position a singularly picturesque appearance. The site rises 
and falls on every side, and there is a difference of 300 feet be- 
tween the highest and lowest levels. West from Bristol, and 
overlooking both the city and the Avon, lies the picturesque 
suburb of Clifton (q. v.). There is here a magnificent ::uspension- 
bridge over the Avon, 702 feet long, and 245 feet above the 
river at high tide. Some half-a-milTion sterling has been ex- 
pended on recent city improvements in the older part of B„ but 
a good deal still remains to lie done in this way. B. has been 
called *thc city of churches,' and among its principal public 
buildings are the cathedral, which has recently received the addi- 
tion of a beautiful nave, costing ;^'40,ooo ; Rcdcliffe Church, 
*the finest parish church in England,’ with its newly-completed 
spire and its muniment-room, in which Chatterton professed 
to have found the pseudo poems of Rowley ; and the Temple 
Church, the peculiarity of which is its leaning tower. There 
are also some 150 other churches. Of other fine buildings 
may be mentioned Clifton College, erected in 1867, the B. 
General Hospital, Colston Hall, the West of England Bank, the 
Guildhall, a handsome theatre (1867), and the new Central Rail- 
way Terminus. The new * University College, Bristol,' in 1878 
had 418 students. The harbour has been greatly improved, and 
there arc now (1879) a mile and a half of quays. In February 1877 
the new Avonmouth Dock, of 16 acres, and costing ;C6oo,ooo, was 
opened. B. has manufactures of cotton and linen goods, chemicals, 
leather, floorcloth, and earthenware. There is also much sugar- 
refining, and an important shipbuilding industry. But it is as the 
seat of an old and extensive foreign commerce that H. has risen to 
importance. It long Inonopolised the W. Indian trade, in which 
one of the chief commodities was the African slave, and now pos- 
sesses a rich share of British commerce. In 1873 there entered the 
port 1145 vessels in the foreign and colonial trade (408,999 tons), 
and 8208 coasting vessels (187,773 tons) ; cleared, 469 vessels in 
the foreign and colonial trade (650,072 tons), and 8391 coasting 
vessels (855, 266 tons). Pop., as established by Registrar-General 
(1875) 196,186; (June 1877), 199 , 539 ‘ returns two mem- 
bers to Parliament. It is first mentioned in early records by the 
old British name of Caer-oder, and after being a Roman station, 
was re-occupied by the Britons, who were expelled in 584 by the 
English, by whom it was called Bripgstow (' the place of the 
bridge'), hence its present name. In these earl^ times, even, it 
acquired a reputation for trade, especially in British slaves. In 
1372 Edward III. made it an independent and county, and it 
was constituted a bidiop's see by Henry VIII. The Bridge Biots 
took pl^ in 1793, but were far edipsed by the famous Reform 
BUi Riofs of 1831, in which some 500 persons were killed, and 
too houses buruM, including the mansion-house, the prisons, and 
the bishop's palace. B. is the birthplace of Cabot the navigator, 
Soo 


Chatteitcm and Southey the poets, Bowdich the African traveller, 
and many other men of eminence. See B, and its Environs^ hy 
the Local Executive Committee of the British Association 
(Brist 1875). 

Bristol Bay, an inlet of the Pacific Ocean, on the N. side 
of the peninsula of Alaska, U.S. It receives a river of consi- 
derable size, on which there is situated a fort or station. 

Briatol-Board is a kind of card-board used in sketching, 
and formed by pasting together two or more thicknesses of white 
paper. 

Bristol Ohaimel, the largest inlet in Britain, forming an 
expansion of the estuary of the Severn, and separating S. Wales 
from the N. coast of Somerset and Devon. It is about to miles 
long, extends from 5 to 48 broad, and receives a drainage area 
of 11,000 square miles. Numerous rivers enter it, the chief of 
which are the Severn, Avon, Axe, Parrot, Taw, Torridge, Towy, 
Taff, Usk, and Wye. The tide, which rises 35 feet at Bristol, 
40 at King's Road, and occasionally 70 at Chepstow, fiows so 
rapidly as to produce in the mouths of the rivers, and La the 
estuary of the Severn, the phenomenon of the borty in which the 
water advances in a single wave some 8 feet in height. 

Brit'ain. See Great Britain. 

Britannia was the ancient name of S. Britain and Cale- 
donia. Its derivation has been keenly disputed, and is still 
doubtful. Tlie Celtic briih or brit, * painted,' is extremely im- 
probable. A Briton who painted his body would not call atten- 
tion to the circumstance by a name. A foreigner might have 
done so, but he would liardly have used a Welsh word for the 
purpose. Isaac Taylor's supposition that the word is mainly 
Iberic or Basque, and merely signifies a country or district, does 
not seem a happy conjecture. Caesar invaded Britain in 55 
and in 54 B.C. Piautius, Ostorius, and Vespasian under Clau- 
dius, and Suetonius under Nero, by their victories, especially 
those over Caractacus and Boadicea, subdued the southern 
and awed the northern Britons. In 61 A.l>., Agricola, under 
Vespasian and Domition, successfully led his legions into the 
N., secured his conquests by chains of forts between the Tyne 
and te Solway, and between the Forth and the Clyde ; pene- 
trated beyond the Forth, sailed round the island, and closed 
his seventh campaign, A.D. 84, by the defeat of Galgacus at 
Mons Grampius. In 119 A.D., Hadrian drew the frontier of 
his dominions from the Tyne to the Solway, by strengthen- 
ing the works of .^ricola on that line; but in A.i>. 139, 
Lollius Urbicus once more attempted to maintain the advanced 
frontier of ihe Forth and Clyde by strengthening the defences of 
Agricola. In 208 A.D., however, Severus retired on the old 
line of Hadrian, and threw up beside it a second earthen mm- 
part. Thereafter, till their final withdrawal from B, in 410 A.D., 
the Romans ruled the southern portion of the island alone, and 
even there they suflered much from the unceasing inroads and 
cruel depredations of the Scots and Piets, and of the Saxons. 
At the beginning of the 5th c., B. was divided into five pro- 
vinces, Maxima Cscsariensis, Flavia Csesariensis, B. Prima, B. 
Secunda, and Valentia. These were governed by consulars 
and presidents, subject to the Vicarius, at Eboracum (York), the 
seat of the Roman government. At that time also there were 
ninety-two considerable towns, protected by the Romans, and 
of these thirty-three were cities ; and the British Church might 
reckon thirty or forty bishops. The antiquities of B. are partly 
British and partly Roman. The former consist of barrows, 
earth-mounds, monoliths, cromlechs, and cairns ; the latter, of 
pavements, altars; metal implements and ornaments, pottery, 
encampments, walls, roads, coins, and inscriptions. 

Britannia Metal, a compound metal of a white, silvery 
aspect, of considerable malleability, extensively used for the 
cheaper class of tea-pots, spoons, hot- water jugs, &c. It is com- 
posed of equal parts of brass, tin, antimony, and bismuth. See 
Pewter and Qveen's Metal. 

Britannia Tubular Bridge, a bridge carrying the Ches- 
ter and Holyhead Railway over the Menai Straits. It was 
designed by Mr Robert Stevenson, commenced in 1846, and 
completed in 1850. The difficulties In its construction were 
numerous, among which the principal were that the nature of 
the she rendered it necessary that the two principal spahs should 
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jeach liavp a clear width of 460 feet, and that the parliament^ i 
committee insisted that the under side of the roadway should 
nowhere be leas than 103 feet above high-water mark. The 
latter condition rendered it impossible to use an arch, and it did 
not seem practicable to stiflTen a suspension bridg;e sufficiently to 
render it safe for railway traffic. The girder bridges, now uni- 
versally used, were unknown, and the theory of &ams imper- 
fectly understood. Under all these difficulties and disadvantages, 
Mr Stevenson conceived the idea of making the bridge of huge 
hollow beams, through the centre of which trains should run, 
and proved its practicability by an elaborate series of experiments 
on the strength of tubular beams, in which Sir William (then 
Mr) Fairbaim, Mr Eaton Hodgkiuson, and Mr Edwin Clark 
took part. The tubes of which the bridge consist are made of 
wrought-iron plates riveted together (a method of construction 
then ahnost as novel as the design of the bridge), the top and 
bottom of the tubes being cellular. The four tubes composing 
the two centre spans each weigh about x8oo tons ; they were 
constructed on shore, floated on pontoons to the piers, and then 
raised by hydraulic presses into their places at the rate of about 
6 feet per day — the speed being limited by the rate at which 
brickwork could be built up underneath the tubes as they wer^ 
lifted. The total cost of the bridge was over ;f6o,ooo, and it 
was completed in less than five years. 

Britannlced In'miled was the name given bv writers earlier 
than C%sar to the two large islands, Albion and lerne, and the 
numerous smaller ones around them. Albion was England 
and Scotland; leme, Ireland. Csesar first calls Albion Brit- 
annia, as opposed to lerne. Blolemy calls lerne Little Britain ; 
and Albion, Great Britain. Hence the legend on our coins, Britt., 
or Brittaniar. Reg. 

British Army. The basis of the modern B. A. is the Bill 
of Rights, which became law in 1690, as the legalised form of 
that Declaration of Rights (q. v.) which the Prince and Princess 
of Orange accepted along with the British crown. It enacts that 
the raising and keeping up of a standing army in time of peace, 
without consent of Parliament, is contrary to law. From the 
lime of the passing of that Act to the present, the number of 
troops required foi the security of the kingdom, and its posses- 
sions and dependencies, as well as details of the cost of different 
branches of the service, has been sanctioned annually by a vole 
of the House of Commons. The Government of the day, from 
a political view of the state of affairs at home and abroad, fixes, 
at a meeting of the Cabinet, held shortly before the beginning of 
a parliamentary session, the amount of militaiy sen ice required 
for the coming year. The Secretary m State for War then 
frames his Army Estimates (q. v.), and these aie discussed and 
finally settled for the year early in the session by the House of 
Commons, The Mutiny Act (q. v.), first passed in 1689, and 
which has to be annually renewed, supplies Parliament with 
another important means of controlling the B. A. Soldiers, in 
time of war or rebellion, being subject only to martial law, ore 
obnoxious to that law for mutiny, desertion, or any other military 
offence, and may be punished by it accordingly. But when the 
army began to 1^ maintained in time of peace, questions of dis- 
cipline arose, and it was decided in the courts of law that, in the 
absence of any statute specially applicable to their circumstances, 
a soldier was amenable only to the common law of the country: 
if he deserted, he could be punished for breach of contract; if 
he struck his officer, he was liable merely to an indictment for 
assault. The authority of Parliament became, therefore, neces- 
sary for the maiPtenance of military discipline, and the Mutiny 
Act invests the crown with extensive powers to make regulations 
for the good government of the army, and to frame the articles 
of war which constitute the military code of laws. As to the 
supply of men to fill its ranks, the B. A. differs from that of nearly 
every other military power in Europe. Service in it is voluntary. 
Subjects of the crown, of their own choice, enlist in it for a 
specified number of years — twenty-one years’ sertrice securing a 
pension. The only service which is forced by ballot is in Uie 
Militia (q. v.). The following order of precedence, contained in 
the Army Regulations published in 1873, presents also the prin- 
cipal component elements of the B. A. Ine order of precedence 
of the several regiments and corps in Her Majesty’s service is : 
the regiments of life-guards and the royal regiment of horse- 
guards ; the royal horse-artillexy ; the cavalry of the line ; the 
royal artillery; the royal engineers; the foot-guards; the infantry 


of the line ; the departmental corps. The royal marines, when 
acting with the troops of the line, take rank next to the 49111 
zwment The rifle brigade ranks next to the 93d remment. 
Toe militia regiments have precedence after those of the line, 
according to their respective numbers, os fixed by lot. There 
are, in addition to these, other component elements whidi do 
not remove the men, making them up from their rank as civilians. 
Besides the militia, there are the yeomanry cavaliy, the volunteer 
artillery and rifles, the e^U^ pensioners, and the dockyard 
battalions. The corps raised in and belonging to the principal 
colonies, and the troops maintained out of the revenues of India, 
also belong to the army of the British Empire, if not to the B. 
A. Under various laws of army reorcpiisation, which were 
completed in 1873, Great Britain and Ireland are partitioned 
into ten military districts, or general officers* commands, which 
are further subdivided into sub-districts, the division varying with 
the arms of the service. There are sixty-six sub- or brigade-dis- 
tricts for the infantry, commanded by line colonels; for the 
artillery there are twelve sub-districts, commanded by artillery 
colonels ; and there are two districts for the cavalry, commanded 
Ijy cavalry colonels. The brigade of an infantry sub-district con- 
sists, gs a rule, of two line battalions — one generally abroad and 
the other at home — two militia battalions, the brigade dep6t, 
rifle volunteer corps, and infantry of the army reserves. An ar- 
tillery sub-district contains, in addition to the royal artillery, the 
militia artillery, the artillery of the volunteers, and that of the 
army reserve. The cavalry colonel commands the cavalry regi- 
ments within his district, and also the yeomanry, volunteers, and 
reserve cavalry. (See District, Mii.itary.) The number 
of regiments m the B. A. has varied very little since 1820. 
There are at present (1875) regiments of cavalry, 2 of artillery 
and engineers, and 113 of infantry — 146 remments in all. The 
number of men in the army is enlarged or lessened, not by em- 
bodying new regiments or disbanding any of those which exist, 
but by varying the number of battalions in a regiment, of com- 
panies in a battalion, or of men in a company. The effective 
numbers of the B. A, in 1874 were : officers, 0780 ; soldiers, 
2*5*055 • total, 224,835. There were 26,453 horses for men in 
the cavalry, and 4177 officers* horses : total, 30,630. The reserve 
forces — including the yeomanry cavalry, the militia, and the 
volunteers — counted 302,868 officers and men, with 19,420 
horses. 'ITie total number of the regular army and the reserves 
in that year, then, was 527,702 men, and 50,050 horses. Ar- 
rangements were completed in 1875 tor a complete mobilisation 
of the B. A. (See Mobilisation. ) The total cost of the B. A. 
for the year ending March 31, 1874, was ;^13, 231,400. The 
establishments for educational purposes in the same year were 
reckoned in the army estimates to cost 133, 93a These com- 
prise the council of military education, the academy at Wool- 
wich, the college at Sandhurst, the asylum and normal school 
at Chelsea, the military school at Dublin, the department for in- 
struction of military officers, the military medical school, and a 
varying number of garrison schools and libraries. 

British AsBooiation for tho Advaxicement of Scienoe 

is an association of scientists eminent in their several depart- 
ments, and was primarily formed with the intention of giving 
an impetus to scientific inquiry and discovery, of publishing over 
the whole country the latest results of such research, and of ex- 
citing in the mind of the British public a desire for more thor- 
ough acquaintance with scientific facts and theories. The B. 
was established by Sir David Brewster, Sir R. J. Murchison, 
and others ; but its conception and foundation must in great 
measure be ascribed to Brewster, through whose exertions the 
first meeting was held at York on September 27, 1S31. At this 
meeting tue society was divided into several sections, laws and 
bylaws passed affecting its constitution, its next place of meet- 
ing determined, and subjects proposed on which reports were 
then to be read, llie president delivers an inaugural address, 
which is usually an enumeration and criticism of the latest and 
most striking discoveries. The place of meeting for 1876 is 
Glasgow (for 1877, Plymouth), and the president-elect is Sir . 
Robert Christison. The B. A. embraces at present seven sections, 
thus named — Section A, Mathematics and Physical Science ; B, 
Chemistry ; C, Geolopr ; D, Zoology and Botany, including Phy- 
siology ; E, Geography and Ethnology ; F, Economic Science 
and Statistics ; O, Mechanical Science and Engineering. The 
H-QCfedings (1831-75) form a valuable scientific library. 

SOI 
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BritiihOiuii, or DeztrlxiA, U obtainedeitber byheatingitarch 
by itself to a temperature of 150% or bv maintaining a mbUtire of 
1 port of starch, 3 of water and ^ of oil of vitriol for some time at 
a temperature of 90* C Dextrine is a solid amorphous sub- 
stance, soluble in water in all proportions. Its solution in water 
is mucilaginous, and is much used as a substitute for gum arable* 
especially by the calico-printer, as a vehicle for colours. Its 
chemical composition is identical with that of starch, both hav- 
ing the formula ; it differs from stardi in colouring 

dilute solutions of iodine red, whereas starch colours them blue. 
Diastase (q. v.), or dilute sulphuric acid, causes it to take up 
water to form ^ucose^ or grape-sugar. 

Dextrine. Water. Glucose. 

Brltinh IflCuneum, a national collection of the greatest value, 
situated in London. It dates its origin from a bequest by Sir 
Hans Sloane in 1753. Sir Hans directed that his library, con- 
sisting of 50,000 volumes, and his valuable collection of antiqui- 
ties and works of art, should be handed over to the Government 
on condition of being paid to his family. Byfneans 

of a lottery the sum of >^94,194 was raised, and the required 
jfao^ooo was thereupon paid for the Sloane collection. This, 
with the Hamilton collection of Roman antiquities, and the Cot- 
tonian and Harleian collections of MSS., was placed in Mon- 
tague House, the Duke of Montague's town residence, which 
was bought for the purpose. Thenceforth the new institution 
bore the name of * The B. M.* It was opened to the public for 
the first time on 15th January 1759. Large and valuable addi- 
tions being rapidly made to the contents of the museum, the 
accommo£tion afforded by Mont^e House soon became quite 
insufficient At length, on the library formed by George III. 
being presented to the nation by George IV. in 1023, it was re- 
solve to erect a new building. The plans were prepared by Sir 
R. Smirke, and the eastern side of the present edifice was com- 
pleted in 1828. By 1845 Montague House had disappeared, 
and the new building been erected in its stead. Further addi- 
tions have been made to the building at various times, the most 
important being the new reading-room and adjoining libraries. 
I'he reading-room was erected in the three years 1855- 57, at a 
cost of about 150,000. Iron has been principally employed in 
its construction, the main ribs resting upon brick arches. The 
dome is 106 feet in height, and 140 feet in diameter. TJie 
quantity of glass used is about 60,000 square feet. Great pains 
have been taken to ensure proper ventilation. The building 
comprising the reading-room and library, is situated in the inner 
quadrangle, and in order to lessen the danger from fire, the 
building is separated from the rest of the museum by a clear 
space of 28 feet. This inner building occupies an area of 48,000 
square feet. The exterior edifice belongs to the Ionic style of 
architecture. It is in the form of a square, the soutlrem face, 
towards Great Russell Street, being the principal one. It con- 
sists of a columnar facade 370 feet long, with a grand entrance 
portico at the centre. Including the houses of the chief officers, 
situated one at erxh end of the front of the building, the entire 
face of the museum is 570 feet in length. 

The museum is under the management of forty-eight trustees, 
the chief of whom are the Archbishop of Canterbuxy, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the Speaker of the House of Commons. During 
1875 the staff of the museum consisted of 23 principal officers, 87 
assistants, 145 attendants and' servants, and 07 artisans, &c. — ^in 
all, 322 persons. The total sum voted for the maintenance of 
the establishment and all other expenses during the financial 
year 1875-76 was ;£'io7,45i. The museum is open free to the 
public every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, as well as every 
Saturday during the summer months. During 1874 the museum 
was visited by 601,843 persons, including tliose by whom the 
reading-room was used. 

The contents of the B, M. were originally divided into three 
departments— viz., Printed Books, MSS., and Natural History. 
At the present time there are, in addition to these, eight other 
depaititaents— viz.. Oriental Antiquities, British and MedJseval 
Antiqidties and Ethnograplw, Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
Coins wd Medals, Botany, Prints and Drawings, Palseont^ogy 
and Mineralogy. Each of these departments is under the im- 
mediate cha^ of an 'under-librarian,' the head officer of the 
entire establishment being siylcd the 'principal librarian.* A 


brief notice of the oontents of Che several dqpartments Is sub- 
joined ; — 

2. Printid Boohs. — These form the largest department in the 
mnseum. The Sloane collection, and a much smaller one be- 
queathed to the nation in 1738 by Major Edwards, formed the 
nucleus. In 1757 Geom II. gave to themuseum the libraiy col- 
lected by the lun^ of England from Henry VII. downwards, the 
gift including the Hbraries of Cramner and Cfasaubon. With the gift 
of the royal library, the same sovereign conveyed to the museum 
the right to a copy of every publication entered at Stationers' 
Hall. A number of private donors, chief among whom were 
Dr Bentley and Sir Joseph Banks, swelled the contents of the 
I library. In 1823 came the gift of Gtorgs IV. already mentioned. 

I Its value was nearly £200,000, and by the terms of the gift it is 
kept separate from the other books, Ming known as the King’s 
Library. In 1846 the Right Hon, Thomas Grenville bequeathed 
to the museum his own library, containing more than 20,000 
volumes. At the present time (1875) the entire libraiy of the 
B. M. consists of about 800,000 volumes, besides a much larger 
number of parts of volumes. During 1874 there were added to 
it 37,000 volumes, of which 28,000 were purchased. These 
figures include music and newspapers. More than 4C^ooo parts 
of volumes were also added during the same period. The 
I average daily number of readers in the reading-room in 1874 was 
358. More than 29,000 volumes from the general library were 
consulted, besides 825,000 taken by students from the shelves of 
the reference library. Permission to use the reading-room is 
now easily obtained, but originally the sn/rA was confined to a 
privileged few. In July 1759 the reading-room was attended by 
only five readers. Accommodation is now provided for 300 
readers, each of whom is allotted a space four feet three indies 
long. The B. M. library contains upwards of twenty-five miles 
of shelves, on which are to be found the rarest and most precious 
books, among them being copies of the first edition of almost 
every famous English work extant. Of some books there are 
copies of many editions — of the Pilgrim's Progress, seventy- 
five in English, and twenty-nine in other languages; of the 
Paradise Lost, seventy-two in English, and fifty-two in other 
languages; and of koHnson Crusoe, one hundred, of which 
seventy-four are in English. The catalogues form quite a library 
in themselves, as may be conceived from the fact that the head- 
ing ' William Shakespeare’ alone fills two folio volumes, 

2. Manu^^pts . — These are principally bound in volumes, 
and comprise many priceless treasures. The collection has lieen 
added to at different times by various donors. Among its con- 
tents may be enumen^^cd the original Magna Charta, a morl- 
g^e-deed signed by Shakespeare, Milton’s contract for the 
disposal of th^e Paradise Lost, and the original MSS. of many 
famous English works ; many precious documents of much 
greater antiquity, such as the Codex Alexandrinus (a transcript 
of the Bible in uncial Greek, dating from the 5th c.), and the 
earliest copies of the Iliad and Odyssey ; likewise autographs of 
celebrities of many ages and nations. 

3. Oriental Antiquities. — In tliis department are included 
Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities, The former comprise sculp- 
tures of all kinds and sizes inscribed with Hieroglyphics (q. v.), 
idols, articles of dress and furniture, mummies, &c. One of the 
most interesting and valuable of the objects exhibited is die cele- 
brated Rosetta Stone (q. v.). The Assyrian antiquities indude 
the Bcnlplures brought from Nimrud, Khorsabad, and Kouyun- 
jik by Layard and others, many of them being covered with pic- 
torial representations of historical events, and inscribed with 
cuneiform diaracters. In 1873-74 valuable additions were made 
to this collection in the shape of a large number of burnt clay 
tablets, excavated at Kouyunjik by Mr Geoige Smith. These 
tablets have been in part deciphered^lw Mr Smith, who has 
found them to contain Chaldean legendls of the creation, fall, 
deluge, building of the Tower of Babel, &c. The tablets were 
presented to the museum by the proprietors of the Daily Tele^ 
graph, at whose expense Mr Smith’s labours in Assyria were 
conducted. 

4. British and Mediaml Antiqsdiies and Ethnography. — In 
this department are to be found antiquities anterior to the Roman 
occupation of Britain, antiquities of the Ronum period, Anglo- 
Saxon antiquities, and sculptures, carvings, metal-work, enamels, 
glass, potte^, &c., of different European nations down to the 
17th c. There is also a small collection of antiquities found in 
the catacombs of Rome, and relating to the early Christians. 
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The ethnographical collection includes both the antiquities and 
the objects in modem use belonging to all nations not of Euro- 
pean race. 

5. Cretk and Raman Antiquitits . — ^The most famous of the 
Grecian antiquities contained in this collection are — the Lyctan 
Gallery, consisting of a number of bas-rclieft, friczea, &c., 
brought from the ancient cities of Lycia in Asia Minor in 
X84SH46 by a Briti^ Government expedition under the direction 
of Sir C. Fellows ; the Elgin Marbles (q. v.), collected by the 
seventh Earl of Elgin in 1801-3, and purchased from him in 
1816 by the nation for ;£35,ooo; and the Hellenic marbl^, 
obtained in various parts of Greece (exclusive of Attica) and its 
colonies. The most valuable of the last is a collection known as 
the Fhigalian Marbles, discovered in 1812 amongst the ruins of 
the temple of ^oUo Epicurius, near the ancient city of Fhi- 
galia, in Arcadia. In 1874 there were added a numlier of 
valuable inscriptions excavated by Mr Wood on the site of the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus. Of the Roman collection, one 
of tihe leading features is the g^eiy containing the Townley 
Marbles, purchased for ;^20,ooo in 1805, after the death of Mr 
Charles Townley, by whom they were, collected. They consist 
of a number of statues and busts. T^K(Aher Roman antiquities 
consist principally of vases, calli^dwthiscan, bronze ornaments 
and weapons, lamps, urns, dec.,., as well as architectural frag- 
ments. 

6. Coins and Mtdals. — ln this department is arranged an 
immense number of coins, &c., of eveiy age, the Roman and 
Anglo-Saxon collections being the most noteworthy. The 
arrangement of the department is most excellent. 

7. Botany , — To the bequest of Sir H. Sloane, consisting of 
about 8000 species, many valuable additions were made in suc- 
ceeding .years, both by bequest and bv purchase. Chief among 
the bequests was that of the splendid herbarium of Sir Joseph 
Banks in 1820; and among the purchases may 'bo nientioned 
that of Professor Nuttairs collection in i860. There is also on 
view a large collection of woods and other vegetable structures 
not suited to a herbarium. 

8. Prints and Drawings . — Up to 1840 the collections of this 
department consisted entirely of bequests, but since that date ex- 
tensive purchases have been made, snd there are now to be seen 
here drawings and engravings illustrative of all the schools of 
European art. 

9. JWiVontotogy , — Tliis department contains a valuable and 
interesting collection of fossil animals and plants, obtained in all 
parts of the globe. 

10. Mineralogy , — The collections of this department occupy 
four rooms, and among their most interesting features maybe 
mentioned the meteorites, including one weighing 3^ tons, found 
at Cranlx>urne, Australia. 

11. Natural History ,— department received by gift, 
made during 1874, Mrs J. E. Craig's collection of shells, 
comprising 12,000 specimens, representing 4000 species. In 
the same year there was purchased for its use Mr Edward 
Saunders’s collection of l^eetles, numbering 7267 specimens, 
llie zoological collections at present occupy three galleries, 
but as this space is quite inadequate to their requirements, a 
new building, intendra specially for their accommodation, is 
in course of erection adjoining the South Kensington Museum. 
The total cost of this new building will be ;C395,ooo, and it will 
probably be completed in 1877. See Edwards’ Lives of the 
Pounders of the B, M, (2 vols. Lond. 1870), and Nichols' 

book of the B, M, for Everyday Readers (2d ed. Loud. 1870). 

Britidi Kavy, the materiel and personnel of the war-fleet of 
Great Britain. A naval force in time of peace was first main- 
tained in this country by King Henry VIL, who built the Great 
Harry f a three-masted ship, carrying 80 guns, the first line-of- 
battle ship of the B. N. Henry VIII. matured very consider- 
ably his father’s plans for the establishment of a permanent fleet 
of Mips of war. Among others, he caused to be built the Regeni^ 
the Marie Rose^ and the celebrated Henri Grdce de Dieu^ 72 
guns, 700 men, and 1000 tons burden. At the end of his reign, 
in 1^7, there was a navy comprising 71 vessels of all sorts, and 
measuring 11,268 tons. The naval force of England was con- 
siderably diminished during the reign of Edward vl. and M^ ; 
but the exigencies of ^ loiig reign of Elizabeth caused it to 
revive greatly ; and at ner death, in 1603, the fleet counted 42 
ships, measuring 17,055 tons, and 8346 seamen. Phineas Pett, 


the ablest naval architect England had produced, lived during the 
reign of J ames l.^and the art of shipbuilding was indebted to him 
for many improvements.' At the dMth of James, in 1625, the B. 
N. conslslccf of 33 ships, their tonnam measuring 19,40a Charles 
1 . divided the navy into rates and dosses. At the beginning of 
his reign he caused several new ships to be built,—- among others, 
the Sovereign of the Seas, 100 gun^ 1637 tons, tlie loigest 
ship that had ever l)ecn built in England. But it was under 
Cromwell that the ratings were dearly defined, and that regular 
system was established which remains in force to the present 
time. At the Protector’s death, in 1658, the ships in the navy num- 
bered 157 ; their tonnage, 21,910; and they carried 50,000 men. 
A new era in the B. N. began at ilie Restoration of Charles 11 .^ 
in i6fo. Under the energetic administration of the Lord High 
Admiral, the Duke of York, the royal fleet became a fine arma- 
ment. Notwithstanding the decay into which it had been 
allowed to fall during a portion of his reign, at the death of 
Charles, in 1686, the navy amounted to 179 ships, of 103,558 
tons. During this reign great advance was made in mechanical 
science, and it was at once applied to naval ardiitccture. When 
the Duke of York mounted the throne, as James II., he con- 
tinue^ to evince a warm interest in the B. N. At his abdica- 
tion, in 1688, it was a force of 173 vessels, of 101,892 tons, 
C930 guns, and 42,003 men. Under William and Mary, 99 new 
ships were added to the fleet ; and it was the celebrated en- 
gagement off Cape la Hogue, in 1692, which ^ve the B. N. its 
ascendancy over that of France. At her accession, Queen Anne 
came into possession of a navy consisting of 272 vessels, of 159,020 
tons ; and during her reign maity measures adding to the strength 
and efficiency of the fleet were adopted. At her death, in 
1714, there were 198 ships, 10,600 guns, 167,119 tons, — ^fewer 
vessels than at the beginning of her reign, but a tonnage larger 
by 8199. New dimensions for several classes of ships were 
established during the reign of George 1 ., at whose death, in 
1727, the navy consisted of 203 ships, of 170,862 tonnage. The 
wars during the reign of George II., and the signal successes 
achieved by the B. N., led to considerable augmentation of it. 

I A scale of increased dimensions was established; and when 
that monarch died, in 1760, there were 412 ships, measuring 
321,104 tons, the vote for the naval service of that year being 
^5,611,508, 51,645 sailors, and 18,35^ marines. The progress 
of the navy during the long reign of George HI. was unpre- 
cedented. The struggle with America and revolutionair France 
led to an immense mcrease of the B. N., the result being its 
undisputed sovereignty of the seas. From the commencement 
of hostilities with France in 1793 to the peace of 1815, the 
British took from their enemies 155 llne-of-battle ships, and 
586 smaller war-vessels ; while their enemies took from them 
5 of the former, and 151 of the latter class of war-ships. 

Since 1815 the B. N. has been reconstructed by the building 
of larger ships, the introduction of steam power, and the adop- 
tion of armour-plated vessels. Many of these iro'.-clad ships 
revive an ancient mode of warfare by beiiig' used as ’rams;’ 
the metal prows and screw propellers, however, are something 
infinitely more destructive than the beaked galleys of the ancients. 
(See Ram.) The most recent feature of naval reconstruction has 
liecn a decrease in the number of guns simultaneously with an 
enormous increase of their power and range. A heavy armour- 
plated war-sloop of the present day, it has been estimated, 
would be more than a match for « fleet of the class of first-rates 
known to Nelson. In the iron-clad fleet the heaviest guns and 
armour arc carried by Turret Ships (q. v ). 

The number of seamen and marines provided for the naval 
service of Great Britain in the estimates for 1873-74 as 
follows :->Seamen, 34,000 ; boys, including 3000 for training, 
7500 ; marines afloat, 8000 ; on shore, fiooG^total, 55,000. For 
the coastguard, the officers and men on shore numbered in the 
estimates 4300 ; and 1200 were reckoned for Indian service. 
Adding these to the total given above, 61,000 officers and men 
were the personnel of the B. N. in 1874. In the same year the 
fleet consisted of <7 armour-plated vessels, about 300 steam and 
170 sailing vessels— total, 527. The expenditure on the navy 
for the year ending March 31, 1874, was estimated at ;f9,872,725. 
As in the army, Die naval force of the United Kingdom is re- 
cruited by voluntary enlistment. The men are divided into two 
classes, those who engage for ten yean* continuous service, and 
those who volunteer for shorter period^ the former being paid at 
a higher rale. 
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The government of the navy is vested in the Board of Admir- 
alty. It consists of five members >-The First I^rd, who liM 
fopremc authority, all questions of importance being left to his 
decision ; the Senior Naval Lord, who directs the movements 
of the fleet, and is responsible for its discipline ; the Third 
Lord, who has the management of the doclcyards, and superin- 
tends the building of ships ; the Junior Naval Lord, who has to do 
with the victualling of the fleets and the transport department ; 
and the Civil Lord, who is answerable for the accounts. 

British Wine. See Ginger-Wine. 

Britt'any. See Bretagne. 

Brittlestar, a genus of starfishes {Echinodermata) included 
in the order Ophiuroidea of that class. They are distinguished 
from common starfishes by the fact that the viscera or organs 
of the body are confined to the central disc or body, and do 
not extend into the rays ; whilst the ambulacra! or ‘ walking ’ 
sjrstem of tube feet is rudimentary, and not adapted for loco- 
motion. The brittlestars. form the genus Opkioctma^ and the 
familiar species are the common B. {O. rosma)^ O. negleeia (the 
'grey B.^), O, punctata^ and O, Jdtformis, They deriv^ their 
popular name from their curious habit of breaking off their rays 
when irritated or touched; and, from this peculiarity, it is a 
rare occurrence to secure a perfect specimen. The arms are 
five in number, and of simple form. 

Brittlewort. See Diatomaceas. 

Biitt'on, John, a topographical and antiquarian writer, born 
yth July 1771, at Kingston-St-Michael, Wiltshire. Deprived of 
suflicient education by the death of his parents, he led a precari- 
ous life until he was engaged by the editor of the Sporting 
tine to prepare the Beauties of Wiltshire, After writing descrip- 
tions of other counties, B. devoted himself to producing magni- 
ficent illustrated works on old buildings in England and the 
Continent. His oeuvre is The Cathedral Antiquities of 

England (14 vols. I014-35), '^dh more than 300 plates. In all, 
B. produced nearly ninety works. He died 1st January 1857. 

Briwe-la-Oaillarde, a town in the department of Corr^ze, 
France, on the left bank of the Corrize, and on (he railway be- 
tween Bordeaux and Lyon, 15 miles S.W. from Sulle. It has a 
fine collegiate church, St Martin, of the 13th c., and is some- 
times called the capital of the Bas-Limousin, at the S. base of 
which it lies, in a r^ion fertile in fruits, wheat, maize, and wine. 
B. has an active export trade in millstones and slates. Pop. 
(1872) 8016, 

Brixliain, Upper and Lower, a market- town and seaport 
of Devonshire, England, on Tor Bay, 5 miles S. of Torquay. 
The Dartmouth and Torquay branch of the S. Devon Kail way 
has a station at Brixham Road, two miles from the town. Its 
prosperity depends chiefly on its fisheries. Upwards of 200 
vessels are •engaged in trawling, and large quantities of turbot, 
sole, mackerel, and other fish are exported to London, Bristol, 
Exeter, &c. B. has also, however, a number of vessels engaged in 
coasting and foreign (chiefly Mediterranean) trade. Pop. (1871) 
4941. B. is historically interesting as the landing-place of Wil- 
1 mm of Orange, November 4, 1680. 

Brisure', Btiz^, Bzit^, in heraldry, a difference or mark of 
cadency, indicating that a charge is broken. 

Broach, or Broohe, in architecture, is a term applied to a 
spire which springs direct from the tower without any interme- 
oiate parapet. 

Broach. See Baroacu. 

Broad Arrow (-♦•) is the Government mark or stamp cut 
into or affixed to all s^id material in dockyards and elsewhere 
belonging to the crown. The origin of the mark is not known. 
Any one in possession of goods so marked is liable in heavy 
penalties. 

. Broad-Bill. See Shoveller. 

Broad'aide. in a sea-fight, is the dischaige at the same in- 
stant of all the guns along one side of a ship of wai^ ; and by the 
weight of shot and shell capable of being find at one time the 
fighting power of a ship is sometimes estimated. 
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Broad'sword, a sword with a broad blade. Being used for j 
cutting only, it has no sharp point for stabUng, like the sabre* 
and is very little used in the British army. 

Brocade', a tissue of silk on which a damask figured pattern 
is woven. Brocades are chiefly used as an upholstery doth for 
furniture and hangings. 

Brooagre. See Broker. 

Brocage Bonds are, in England, bonds by which a reward 
is stipulated for on account of the promotion of a particular mar- 
riage, by means of influence to be exerted over one of the parties. 
They are legally void, as being contrary to the freedom of mar- 
riage. 

Brocc'oli, a garden variety, of the common cabbage {B, 
oleracea), said originally to have been brought to Italv or other | 
parts of Europe from the island of Cyprus in the 16th c. It is 
a variety of the Cauliflower (q. v.), differing from it in having 
coloured instead of white heads, and in having a deeper tinge of 
colour in the leaves. It is also cultivated in much the same way 
as the cauliflower. There are various varieties, the most esteemed 
of which, especially for late sowing and spring use, are the Cape 
broccolis. 

Brochure' (Fr. brocher, to stitch), a word imported from the 
French, strictly denotes a small printed work, not bounds but only 
stitched together ; but in England, at least, it is applied loosely 
to any publication bearing on a question of the day, whether 
bouna or not. 

Brock'en (I.at. Mans Melibrocus)^ the loftiest peak in the 
Hartz Mountains, situated in Stolberk-Weniigerode, Pnissian 
Saxony, is popularly known as the Tllocksberg (q. v. ), and is a 
centre of German legend and fairy-tale. It is 3740 feet high, 
consists chiefly of granite, and has a wild, barren summit, from 
which in clear weather there is a splendid prospect. The well- 
known phenomenon of the Broekengespent, or spectre of the B., 
is caused by the level light of sunrise or sunset throwing the 
shadow of intervening objects on the dense mist by whicii the 
peak is frequently veiled. At the base of the dome-llke summit. 

I and 3250 feet high, lies the Brockenfeld^ an extensive morass, in 
! which the rivers Bode, Ockcr, Raday, and Oder take their rise. 

.{fiauB, Friedrich Amolc^ a great German publisher, 
bom at Dortmund, formerly a free imperial town, now in the 
Prussian province of Westphalia, 4th May 1772. In 1808 he 
purchased the copyright of the Conversations^ Lexicon, of which 
the first edition was completed in 1810, and the second in 1812. 
These were published at Altenburg. In 1817 he transferred his 
business to T.Hpzic where he was very prosperous. B. died 
20th Augu.st 1823. He was an enlightened, patriotic and lov- 
able man. The publishing business was carried on at first by his 
sons, Friedrich B., bom 23d September 1800, at Dortmund, 
and Heinrich B., born 4lh February 1804, at Amsterdam, 
along with Karl Ferdinand Bochmann (died 12th February 1852) ; 
but on the 1st of January 1850 Heinrich B. undertook the sole 
management and responsibility. He is assisted by his two sons, 
Heinrich Eduard B.; bom 7th August 1829, and Heinrich 
Budolf B., bom i6th July 1838, and has not only sustained, 
but even extended, the reputation of the firm. To him we owe 
the loth and irth editions of the Conversations- Lexicon, the 
former of which appeared in 1853-55, and the latter in 1864-68, 
with two supplementary volumes in 1872-73. Hermann B., 
third son of Friedrich Arnold B., was born at Amsterdam, 28th 
January 1806, appointed Professor of Sanskrit at Leipzig (1841), 
and died there January 5, 1877. He wrote and edited many valu- 
able works, and from 1856 was the editor of that colossal work, 
still unfinished, the AUgemeine Encyclopddie of Ersch and Gruber. 

Brook'ville, a flourishing town in the Dominion of Canada, 
province of Ontario, and a station on the Grand Trunk Railway, 
lies on the left bank of the St Lawrence, 65 miles S. of Ottawa. 

It has extensive hardware manufactures. Pop. about 6500. 
All the steamers plying between Montreal, Kington, Toronto, 
and Hamilton stop at B., and a steamer leaves daily fbr Chicago 
and intermediate ports. 

Bro'die* 8ir Benjamin GoUinajj^a distin^ished suraeOT, 
was bom June 9, I 7 fl 3 t at Winterslow, near Balisbunr* Wilt- 
shire, ftudira under Sir Everard Home at St George's Iiospital, 
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^here lie subsequently became suigeon, was created a baronet in ' 
and appointed seijeant-snrgeon to the Queen, and died | 
aist October 1862. B. is the antmirnf /jefurfs on Local J^erv- 
»ms ^fftciions (1837), ZoeU^^ Illustrative of Subjects in l^atholdf^ 
andSurgesy (1840}, JPsychotogical Inquiriis as to Mental Faculties 
(1854), and sevend other works. See Autobhoraphy of Sir 
B. B. (lond. i 860 . His son, SirB. 0 . B«, bom in 1817, 
was appointed Proftf^or o 7 Chemistiy at Oxford in 18 ^ 5 , and has 
contributed several scientific papen to the Philosophical Trans^ 
actions, and to the JosumcU of the Chemical Society^ 

Bfodie, Williaaii, bom at Banff, 22d January 1815, com- 
menced modelline in Aberdeen in 1840, went to Kdinbui'gh in 

1846, and studied at the art schools there. He exhibited first in 

1847, was elected Associate in 1852, and Academician in 185^ 
In nis statues, busts, and imaginatiye subjects he has shown fine 
fancy and delicacy of treatment. Among his ideal statues are 
* Corinna,' in the possession of Mrs Baird of Stitchell ; * (Enone,* 
belonging to Lady Ashburton ; * Hecamede,’ executed for Lord 
Taunton; 'Summer and Winter,’ for J. Young, Esq. of Kelly, 
&c. Among his public statues are those of the late Prince Con- 
sort at Perth, Sir David Brewster and Sir James Y. Simpson 
at Edinburgl^ the late Master of the Mint (Dr Graham) at 
Glasgow, &c. ; while among his busts and portrait-statues are 
those of Her Majesty the Queen, l..ady Kinnaird, Lord Barcaple, 
Sir Robert Christison, Dr Guthrie, and Principal Candlish. 

Bro'dy, formerly LuhnUz, a thriving free town of E. Galicia, 
Austria, near the Russian frontier, with manufactures of leather 
and linen, and a large trade in the products of Poland, Russia, 
and Turkey. It is guarded by a castle. Pop. (1869} 18,743, of 
whom two-thirds are Jews. 

Brog, Brogue, a rude kind of shoe formerly worn by the 
Celts of Ireland and Scotland. The term B. is also applied to 
the Irish pronunciation of the English language. 

BrogVie, an ancient French family, originally from Quiers in 
Piedmont, It has produced many distinguished men, among 
wliom may be reckoned several archbishops, bishops, gover- 
nors, and three marshals of France. It was composed of four 
branches. — Albdric de Broglio, a famous captain of his time, 
after having captured the city of Assisi, left Turin, arid^ fixed 
himself at Rimini, where he founded the first branch.— Simon 
de Broglio (dead before 1394) is the father of the three other 
branches, of which the first established itself in Provence, the 
second in Paris, and the third in Piedmonta To the last belongs 
the present Due de B., though his family has been settled in 
P'raiice for some centuries. — Adbert, Due deB., son of Achille 
I^eonce Victor Charles, Due de B., a politician of note in the 
reign of l.ouis Philippe, and grandson of Claude Victor, Prince 
de B., who was guillotined in I 794 f was born at Paris, 13th 
June 1821, and at an early age made a name for himself as a 
political writer. He commenced os a contributor to the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, and was afterwards one of the chief writers in 
the Correspondanl. Equally opposed to the one-sided doctrines 
of mediseval papistry and modem rationalism, autocracy, and 
democracy, he has been an able defender of Catholic interests 
and of moderate constitutional liberalism. His principal lite- 
rary work is VEglise et V Empire Romain au ^me Sikle (2 vols. 
Par. 1856). Two other works may be regarded as continuations 
of it, Julien V Apostate and Theodose le Grand, He became the 
head of the family on the death of his father, January 25, 1870, 
and a political career was opened to him by tlie fall of Napoleon 
III. In 1872 he was appointed by M. Thiers French ambas- 
sador to Londoii during the negotiations on the treaty of com- 
merce, a post which he held only for two months. Hi.s latest 
work is Le Secret du Roi : Correspondance Secrlte de Louis X V* 
avec ses Agents Diplomatiques (Par. 1878). 

Broil'ing, a kind of rapid roasting process empltwed in the 
cooking of meat and the smaller white and cured hsh. The 

C ss is conducted on a gridiron, called in Scotland a brander, 
the process in that country is eeuerally known as * bran- 


suitable for the process. Meat cannot be broiled in large masses, 
and it b only rump steaks and chops, white or yellow naddocks, 
or whitings, and' similar fish, that are generally prepared by the 


process. The meat should be brought quite close to the fire, 
Dy which it is rapidly scorched on the surface, and freqii^tly 
turned, either by turning the apparatus or with a small pair of 
tongs ; but it snould not be ^erced with any instrument, as 
thereby the nutritive juices would be allowed to escape. In a 
very few minutes the meat is sufficiently cooked, and the process 
is thus a rapid means of procuring a savouiy and nutritious 
meal. 

Brolren Knees (in horses), an injury or abrasion of the 
‘knee* — which, however, in reality is the horse’s oar^s or 
wrist — resulting generally from a fall or severe bruise. The in- 
jury naturally varies much in its character and in the effects 
which it leaves, as exhibited in the form of cicatrices or unsightly 
scars. The * broken-kneed ’ or ' scarred ’ horse has thus a greatly 
depreciated value. The causes of this accident are due to wlmtevcr 
impairs the sure fooling of the horse — such as imperfect shoeing, 
stumbling on stones, &c. The treatment of this accident par- 
takes of that adapted for ordinary contusions. Great attention 
should be pai<l to the thorough cleansing of the wound from par- 
ticles of dirt, stones, &c. The wound is then to be wasned 
with c#d water, and to be bandaged with cold-water cloths, fre- 
quently renewed. If the joint has been opened into — ^the worst 
fcirm of this injury —and a feverish condition ensues, a free purges 
mashes, and low diet should be given, as in antiphlogistic treat- 
ment generally ; whilst the wound should be poulticed to thor- 
oughly clean it, if foreign bodies are still contained within tJm 
deep wound. During the later stages, and when the wound is 
heating, mild, stimulaiing, or astringent washes of zinc or copper 
sulphate, or of acetate of lead, should be used. The hair may 
sometimes be induced to grow on a cicatrix by using mild cantha- 
ridine ointment. B. K. constitute merely a blemish, and are not 
in law regarded as evidence of unsoundnessm 

Broken Wind (in horses), the name given to a functional 
afieclion of the breathing or^ns in horses, which seems to con- 
sist in a difficulty in respiration, probably depending upon some 
spasmodic affection of the larynx or bronchi. By some authors 
the affection is regarded as consisting chiefly in palpitation of 
the heart, whilst others refer it to a form of asthma with other 
respiratory complications. The ^^mptoniatology of the complaint 
is of obvious kind ; the horse is generally thin, the abdominal 
muscles are relaxed, the respiration is quick, heavy, and 
laboured, and the muscular movements arc irregular and spa.s- 
niodic in their nature ; cough is generally present, the pulse 
is rapid ; the heart’s action quick and enfeebled ; and the 
entire aspect of the animal indicates a condition of prostration 
and wcaaness. The causes of the disorder are attributed to bad 
feeding and injudicious dietary. Coarse food ^ven at improper 
times, by loading the stomach, and impeding digestion, together 
witli inattention to watering, arc said to be the cluef causes. 
I^w-bred horses are more subject to B, W. than Wgfc-bred ones. 
The treatment is limited to free purgation, careful attention to 
diet, and rest. Good oals, bruised, and in quantities of from 
8 lbs. to 12 lbs. daily, with hay, form the curative dietary. Nar- 
cotics and sedatives (opium, camphor, &c.) do little or no good ; 
and the modem treatment is therefore, at the best, only pallia^ 
five. If left unheeded, congestion of the lungs, or even suffoca- 
tion, may result. This disease constitutes legal unsoundness in 
the horse, and it is frequently temporarily and fraudulently dis 
giiised by giving the liorse shot or lead in its meals preparatory 
to its being sold— the weight in the stomach, curiously enough, 
having an effect in temporarily mitigating the symptoms. 

Brolter is an agent who buys and sells shares and goods for 
others, being paid by commission, tliat is, a percentage on the 
value of the transaction. Iliere are various kinds 01 brokers. 
I. Those who act os agents for tlie sale of commodities or of 
stock in the public funds. 2. Shipbrokers (q. v.). 3. Insurance 

brokers, who negotiate between the merchant and freighter and 
the underwriter in settling for loss or damage. (Sec, under In- 
surance, Maritime Insurance,) 4. Sharebrokers, who transact 
business and effect transfers in shares in general. The laws, re- 
gulations, and mode of transacting business of this body are of 
much importance to the public. (See Exchange, Stock. ) 5. Bill 
Brokers (n. v.). 6. Persons who appraise ^ds, sell or distrain 
furniture for rent, are called brokers, thou^ their occupation is 
totally different from that of any of the former classes. The 
Fraudulent Trustees’ Act, ao and 2 1 Viet. , c. 54, applies to brokers. 
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ft ^icts penalties on those who appropriate funds intrusted MgBr, + Cl, « MgCl, + Br, 


IBrcilceraffe is the remuneration allowe 4 to a Broker (q.v.)* 
To stock and sliare brokers the usual allowance on our stock 
exchanges is at the rate of about los. per;fioo on the value 
bwght or sold. A shipbroker's chaigM are generally about 2 
per cent upon the gross receipts. An insurance broker charges 
5 per cent, on the premium and i per cent, deducted from claims 
recovered from the underwriters. See Stock and Share 
Broker, Shipbroker, and Insurance Broker. 

Broml)erg (Pol. Bydqoszes^ whence the Lat. Bidgostia), a 
town of Prussia, province of Posen, on the Brahe, 6 miles above its 

J ‘unction with the Vistula, and 60 miles N. E. of the city of Posen, 
[t is a station on the Eastern Prussian Railway, and is also con- 
nected by rail with Warsaw. The B. Canal connects tlie Brahe 
and Nets* B. has manufactures of linen, woollens, tobacco, 
Prussian blue, &c. ; also distilleries, breweries, com-mills. In 
the 14th c. it was a veiy flourishing place, and after a period of 
decline is again rapidly rising. By the Treaty of A, i6th No- 
vember 1676, Poland surrendered the sovereignty of Preussen 
to Brandenburg. Pop. (1871) 27i734* ^ 

Broxne'graes {Bromus), a genus of grasses allied to the 
Fescue (q. v.). There are many species, of which seven are 
natives of Britain. The soft brome {B* mollis) grows wild, and 
is eaten by cattle, but is little esteemed l)y farmers as a pasture- 
grass. Its seeds, as well as those of B. purga and /?. catharticus 
Uhe first a native of N. America and the latter of Chili), are said to 
be deleterious, and the two latter emetic and purgative. B* mollis 
is a good gross for poor soil ; and the same may be said of the 
smooth B. (B, racemosus)f which, as well as B. mollis\ is said to 
be a variety of B, aruensis (the field brome). The tall brome {B, 
gimnteus) grows to the height of four or five feet, but is not much 
rriished by cattle. Rye-like field brome (il. secatinus^ perhaps 
also a variety, according to Benlham, of B, arvensis) is a trouble- 
some weed, especially in lye-fields. Its seeds are enroneously 
said to be poisonous. Poultry are very fond of them. 


Bromdda'ceas, a natural order of Monocotyledonous plants, 
mostly found in the tropics of America, W. Africa, and the K. 
Indies, though they appear to have been naturalised in many of 
the countries where they ore now found from W. Africa and tlie IL 
Indies. There are about tSo species, and the order is important 
on account of the edible fruits and the useful fibrous material^ ob- 
tained from some of the species. Ananassa saliva is the Pme- 
Apple (q. V.). Bilbergia tinctoria of Brazil yields a yellow 
colouring agent from its roots. Bromelia Pinginm is a vermi- 
fuge, and its leaves yield a good fibre. The juice of its fruits 
aflords a cooling drink, given in the W. Indies, when mixed 
with water, to patients in fever and dysentery. Tillandsia us- 
neoides is the Tree Beard or Old Man’s Beard, so called from hs 
dark fibres hanging from some of the S. American trees, like (be 
(Jsnea and other northern lichens. It is imported under the 
name of Spanish or New Orleans moss, and is used, when mixed 
with horse-hair, for stuffing cushions, &c. 


Bro'xnine is the only element, except mercury or quicksilver 
Houid at ordinary temperature. It was discovered by Balara 
(1826) in the mother liquors or Bittern (q. v.) of the salt- 
rarings of Montpellier. Combined with sodium or magnesium, 
B. occurs in small ouantitics in sea-water, in certain mineral 
springs— especially in those of Theodershall, near Kreuznach, 
In Prussia — in some specimens of Chile saltpetre, and along with 
iodides in Kelp (q. v. ). Bromide of silver is occasionally found 
as a rare mineral in Mexico. B. is prepared either from kelp or 
from the bittern of the salt-springs. From either of these mate- 
rials the chlorides and sulphates ore got rid of as far as possible 
by fractional cxystallisalion, and the remaining liquor is distilled 
with a mixture of hydrodiloric acid and binoxidc of manganese, 
when B. accompanied by water passes over. In this process 
chlorine is produced by the action .of the hydrochloric acid on 
the binoxide of manganese— 


MnOi + 4HCI « MnCl. -h sHaO + Cl, 


Binoxide Hydro- Chloride Water. Chlcp 
of man- chloric ofnuui- rine. 


ganete. acid. ganese. 


and the dilorine thus produced displaces the B. contained in the 
metallic bronude— 
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Bromide Chlo- Chloride Brom- 
of mag- line, of mag- ioe, 
neeiiim. oesium. 

B. is a heavy red liquid (sp. gr. 2 *9), haviim a peculiar'ond disagrra- 
able odour, whence its name {brdmos, Gr. * stink ’). It readily, 
volatilises, even at ordinary temperatures, as a deep red gas. 
It boils at 58” C., and solidifies to a grey metallic-looking mass 
at 22* C. B. combines with all the elements, and has a special 
affinity for hydrogen ; it chars organised substances, and is ai^ 
irritating and corrosive poison. Its most important compound 
is bromMc of potassium^ which is largely used in medicine m a 
sedative. The atomic weight of B. is 80, and its chemical 
symbol is Br. 

Brom'sebro, a village of Sweden, in the Ian of Colmar, 29 
miles S.W. of Calmar, possesses a historical interest as the 
place wliere treaties were drawn up between Sweden and Den- 
mark in 1541, 1641, and 1645. 

Broms'grove (earlier, Bremesgrave)^ a once prosperous but 
now declining market-town of Worcestershire, England, x l miles 
N.E. of Worcester, in a beautiful valley near the Birmingliam 
and Worcester Canal, and miles from a station on the Bir- 
mingliam and Bristol B.ailway. I'he chief industry is the manu- 
facture of nails, needles, and buttons. Pop. (1871) 69C7. 

Bron'chi arc a continuation of the Trachea (q. v.), and are 
formed by the trachea or windpipe dividing into two — the right 
and left B. — one going to each lung. The right B. is the wider 
and shorter, being only one inch in length, whereas the left B. is 
two inches in length. I'hc B. in structure resemble the trachea, 
being composed of ring.s of cartilage somewhat imperfect behind, 
bound together by fibrous tissue. The number of rings in the 
right B. is from six to eight, and in the left B. from nine to 
twelve. On entering the lung, the B. divide and re-<livide, be- 
coming smaller and smaller, until they ramify throughout the 
whole lung sui)stancc, and end in dilated sacs called tlie air cells 
of the lungs. (See Lungs.) Tlirough the B. the air is transmitted 
into all parts of the lung, and brought into close contact with the 
blood. See Rl.si*iratjun. 

BrOB^bi'tis, or inflammation of the lining membranes of the 
bronchial tubes, may be acute or chronic, may affect one or both 
lungs, the whole or only portion of a lung. It affects most fre- 
quently the upper lobes of the lung. Acute B. is a dangerous 
disease, the inllammution often exi ending to the lung tissue. 
The symptoms are fever, tightness about the chest, rapid breath- 
ing, wheezing, and cough. On coughing, a glairy mucus is ex- 
pectorated, ami afterwards the expectoration consists of purulent 
matter. The )jidse is quick, the tongue foul, and often there is 
much constitutional disturbance. When B. is confined to the 
laiger bronchi, the disease is not generally dangerous, but when 
it extends to the small air tubes {capillary /?.), the disease is 
very serious and often fatal. Capillary B. is common in children, 
rare in middle life, and not imfrequent in the aged. B. is com- 
mon in this country, and in all damp, cold climates. Treatment 
— confinement to bed in a warm room ; steam is to be inhaled. 
Beef- tea, milk, and mucilaginous drinks are beneficial. At tlie 
outset an active purge often does good. Mustard to the chest, and 
some medicine which will produce free sweating, are often very 
valuable. Sometimes rubbing the chest with a liniment of croton 
oil or tartar emetic ointment will afford relief. Of internal 
medicines, ammonia, diloroform, squills, and senega are the 
best. Chronic B. is common in advanced life. Constant cough, 
shortness of breath, and abundant expectoration of mucus, not 
unfrequently very fetid, may be regarded as the chief symptoms. 
Treatment — chlorofonn, ammonia, senega, ipecacuan, squills, 
or turiicutine in small doses. Cod-liver oil, stimulants, as wine 
and brandy, and good nourishing food, will often benefit the 
patient. 

Bron'ohoo^d, See Goitre. 

BrBnd'stad, Peter Oluf, a Danish antiquary and philolomst, 
was bom lytb November 1780, at Horsens, Jutland. He studied 
at Copenhagen, went in 1806 to Paris, and afterwards travelled 
in Italy and Greece. His excavations in Greece, executed in 
company with Haller von Hallerstein, IJnckh, and Von Stack- 
elbeig, did much to illustrate classical antiquity, and on account 
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of hlB researches was published at Paris in 2 yols. 4to (x826>3o), 
simultaneously in Danish and French. B. was appointed Pro< 
fessor of Greek at Copenhagen in 1815, and subseauendy was 
appointed rector of the University, and died 26th June 1842, 
in consequence of a fall from his horse. His professorial lectures 
were published after bis death (2 vols. Copenn. 1844). 

Brongniartf Alexandre, a distinguished French mineralo- 
gist and geologist and naturalist, was boni at Paris, 5th February 
1770, and was appointed in 1800 director of the porcelain roaxui- 
sfactory at Sevres, whu^ post he occupied till his death, which 
took place October 4, 1847. B. held other appointments. In 
1818 ne was appointed Chief Engineer of Mines, and in 1822 
Professor of Mineralogy at the Natural History Museum of 
Paris. He and Cuvier worked together in some departments, 
and the result of their labours was B.’s Essai sur la Ghgraphie 
Miniralogique des Environs de Paris (Par. 1811 ; new ed. with 
enlargements, 1822 ; 3d ed. 1835). Among Ids other works 
may be mentioned his Essai dune Classification des Reptiles (Par. 
1805), his TraUi Ellmentaire de Mineralogie (Par. 1807), and 
his Iraiti des Arts Ceramiques (Par. l^S > *854). — ^B. 

Adolphe Thdodore, son of the preoeding, and a foreign mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of London, was bom in 1801, and mis 
appointed Professor of Botany at theMusciimd’IIistoireNaturelle, 
Paris, in 1833. He died at Paris, Feb. 19, 1876. His principal 
woik is Ilistifire des Vrgeiaux Fossiles (2 vols. Par. 182S-47). | 

Broxm, Heinrich Georg, a German naturalist, was bom 
March 3, 1800, at Ziegelhauscn, near Heidelberg, where he 
became professor in 1828. He died 5th July 1862. B.’s chief 
works are System der urweltlichen Konchylien (1824); Leihee 
GeognosHca (1852-56, 6 vols. with atlas) ; Geschichte der Natur 
(1 841 '49); Allgemeine Zoologie ^ and Die Klassen und 
Ordnungen des Tkierreichs (1858). 

Bron'te, a town of Sicily, in the province of Catania, at the 
foot of Mount Etna, in a rich wine district, has manufactures 
of cottons, woollens, oil, paper, &c. I*op. 11,800. In 1779 
Lord Nelson was created Duke of B., with a yearly income of 
about (6000 oncie\ by the Neapolitan Government. 

Bron'te, Ohaxlotte, the daughter of u clergyman of the 
Church of £ngi.ind, of Irish extraciion, whose pro]jer name was 
Pruntly, was bom at Thornton, in Yorkshire, 21st Ajirii i8i6. 
In 1821 the family removed to Haworth, and the parsonage of 
this little village was the scene of their sad domestic tragedy. 
In 1822, Mrs. B., and, a few years later, her two eldest daughters, 
died. I'he father was erratic and injudicious. The son’s irregular 
life was the c.ause of hardsliip and anxiety. The ihree surviving 
daughters, Charlotte, Emily, and Anne, were constrained to en- 
deavour to earn a livelihood by teaching, a struggle for which 
they were not well prepared. Charlotte had spent a year at 
Cowan Bridge School — afterwards introduced into yane Eyie as 
Lowood — ^and two years at Roehead, under tlie kindly care of 
Miss Woolen Their experience as governesses did not encou- 
rage them to persevere, and the sisters returned to their home at 
Plaworth. In 1846 they published a volume of poems under 
the assumed names of Ellis, Acton, and Currer Bell, and imme- 
diately afterwards appeared Jane Eyre, IVuthering Heights, 
Agnes Grey, and The Professor. Jane Eyre, ‘ that masterwork 
of a great genius,’ was at once almost a magical success. The 
author’s heart was, however, saddened by the death of her brother, 
and of her sister Emily in 1848, and of Anne in the following 
year. In 1850 she paid a visit lo I^ndon, of which Thackeray 
writes : * New to the London world, she entered it with an inde- 
pendent, indomitable spirit of her own. She gave me the im- 
pression of being a very pure and lofty and high-minded person. 
A great and holy reverence of right and truth seemed to be with 
her always.* Shirley had appeared in 1849, and was followed 
in 1852 by Villette. In 1854, Charlotte was married to Mr. 
Nicholls, her father’s curate, and died 31st Mnrch 1855. See 
The Life of C. B. by Mrs. Gaskell (Lond. 1857) ; a Monograph 
(Lond. 1876) by Wemyss Reid ; a Note on C, B. (Lond. 1877) 
hyA. C. Swinburne. 

Bronze. Under the general denomination B. are included 
all the Alloys (q. v.) of copper and tin. The most important 
of these are gun^metal, bell-mettd, speculum-metal, B. for orna* 
ments. and B. for coins. The colour and otlier physical proper- 
ties of tlie different bronzes vary with tlie proportion of the two 


ingredients. As the quantity of tin increases, the alloy becomes 
harder and at the same time lighter in colour. In the manufac- 
ture of B. care must be taken to fuse the metal as rapidly 
as possible, otherwise the tin becomes oxidised and lost; 
and immediately before casting, the metal must be stir^ to 
ensure uniformity of composition, and rapidly cooled in the 
mould, otherwise there is a danger of the ingredients separating 
from one another. The green colour, or patina anitqua^ so 
highly prized on B. ornaments, is produced by the action of 
atmospheric air and moisture, but may be imitated repeatedly 
washing the clean object with a solution of sal ammoniae and 
salt of sorrel in vinegar. B. has been known from early ages, and 
at one time was employed in the manufacture of almost every 
article now made of iron. That period has been called the 
Bronze Age (q. v.). The art of casting B. was first introduced 
by Theodoros and Roccus of Samos, about 700 B.C. The 
following shows the composition of the more impoitant kinds 
of B. : — 

Copper. Tin. 

Copper coins of the present day . • 95'o 4*0 

Ancient sword-blade from Ireland . • 9X‘4 8*4 

Ciin-metal 90*5 9*5 

Bcll-metal .78-0 220 


Speculum metal 


66-6 33*4 


It should be remarked that B. for ornamental purposes is 
generally alloyed with small quantities of zinc, lead, and iron. 

Bronze Age, tlie term applied by palaeontologists and 
archaeologists to the middle division of the human or recent 
period in geology, distinguished by the presence in the recent 
formations of instruments of bronze which were used by primitive 
or prehistoric man. 'J'his classification or division of the human 
period into the ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron, is founded on 
the method employed by tlie Danish antiquaries. The term 
B. A. is rendered by the Danish Broncealderen. ITie re- 
searches incidental to the history of primitive man at this point 
are undertaken conjointly by the geolo^st and antiquary. 'I'he 
B. A., in Sir John Lubbock’s classification of the human 
l>eriod (see his Prehistoric Man), would be included in his 
Neolithie division, or tlie newer epoch of the period. The instru- 
ments characteristic of the B. A., it is to be remarked, were 
not formed solely of that metal, since stone implements of im- 
proved shape arc frequently found associated with the bronze 
ones, and indicate that whilst the use of metals was known and 
cultivated, the bronze implements did not wholly supersede the 
ruder stone weapons. The classification into the age of Stone, 
Bronze, and Iron, whilst a convenient one, is not tlierefore to be 
taken as strictly meaning that during these respective periods 
none but stone, bronze, and iron weapons were used. At the 
same time, the arrangement serves to show that on actual pro- 
gress from the ruder stone to the fashioning of metals existed, 
and typified the rise of primitive man from rude barbarism to a 
scmi-civilised state. In the peat-mosses of Denmark, especially 
in their newer or more recent portions, bronze implements occur, 
and in the later Pfahlbauten, or Swiss lake-dwellings, the B. A. 
Is also represent^ by characteristic weapr>ns. Ifn British de- 
posits, the progress from the Stone to the B. A. is less satisfae- 
torily traced. See Cbantre’s Age du Bronze (4 vols. Par. 1877). 

Bronze Wing, Bronze-Winged Pigeon, Bronze Pi- 
geon, the popular names of certain kinds of pigeons in Aus- 
tralia, belonging to the family Peristerince, and natural order 
Columbida. The bronze-winged ground-dove {Phaps or Col- 


frequents sandy spots, and is usually seen on the ground, thou^ 
occasionally it perches on shrubs. It coos very loudly. Of the 
other species of B. P., the chief are the Little B. P. (P« or 
C, elegans), which has a more southerly range than P. chakop- 
tera^ and frequents marshjr places ; and the Harlequin B, P. (p. 
or C. histrionica), found in the northern ports of New South 
Wales. See PARTRlDGE-PiGEON. 

Bron'zing is a term used to denote the Imparting of a bronze- 


like appearance to articles of metal, wood, plaster, Ac., by 
means of bronze powders. Finely-divided gold forms an ingre- 
dient in some of tne more expensive powders. Copper powder is 
prepared from a satprated nitrous acid solution of copper, by 
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lilseiiiiig into the liquid small iron bars, which precipitate the 
copperm a pulverised state. Gold sue is commonly applied to 
the article to be bronzed before laying on the powder, and to 
prepare it gum animi, in a fine state of division, is boiled with 
linseed oil, vermilion being added to render it opaque before 
use. In process of B., the article is covered with gold size 
dilated with turpentine, and when nearly dry the powder is 
applied with a piece of soft leather as a brush ; when quite dry 
the superfluous powder is wiped off. An agreeable reddish- 
brown colour may be communicated to copper medals and other 
articles 1^ boiling them in vinegar containing two parts of ver- 
digris and one part of sal-ammoniac. Peroxide of iron, made 
into a paste, with dilute solution of acetate of copper, rubbed 
over copper vessels, on heating, imparts to them a tnin film of 
Bub-mdde of copper, which greatly improves their appearance. 
Gun-barrels are Drowned with chloride or butter ot antimony 
rubbed on the slightly-heated iron. 

Brooch (Fr. broche, a spit or knitting-needle), an appendage 
of dress, at once useful ana ornamental, composed essentially of 
f^in or skewer mounted in a ring, boss, or other metallic frame. 
The modem brooch is the representative of the which 

was used by the ancient Romans. Brooches are, and have al- 
ways been, made usually of gold or silver, worked in highly 
artistic patterns ; and further, in modem times, they are set with 
jewels and precious stones. From their employment in fasten- 
ing the cloak, mantle, or plaid at the neck or over the shoulder, 
they have been in all times a characteristic and essential orna- 
ment of both sexes of the Celtic races. Many interesting Celtic 
brooches belonging to prehistoric and to early Christian times 
ore in public institutions, or kept as prized heirlooms in families, 
some of them showing wonderful artistic skill and workmanship. 
One of the most famous is the B. of Lorn, belonging to the 



ZiOiti Brooch. 

family of Macdougal of <Lom, which, tradition says, was left in 
the hands of a foeman by Robert Bruce when he was defeated 
at Methven. 

Brooke, Henry, dramatist and novelist, was a native of Ire- 
land, and was bom in 1706 at Rantavon, in county Cavan. 
He was educated for the bar in London, where he became the 
friend of Swiff, Pope, and Lyttleton. From an early age he had 
shown a fimulty for making verses, and in 1732 published a 
poem called l/mversal Beauty^ in whidi he was believed to 
nave been assisted by Pope. His next work was the unequal 
drama of GusUnms Pdsa, by which he made £iooa Return- 
ing to Ireland in 17^, he obtained the post orBarrack-master, 
wrote numerous books, and died in Dublin, loth October 1783. 
Ibe only one of his works which has survived to the present 
time is ms novel of 7 %e fbol ofQmlUy^ of which the late Canon 
Kiogriey published an edition in 1859.— ^UuuAotte B,, daugh- 
ter of the preceding,, was an enthusiastic student of the Insh 


Ortginals in the Irish Character. She also edited an edition of 
her father’s works and wrote his Life. Miss B. died 29th March 
1793 - 

Brooke, Bir Jamen, bom at Benares, spih April 1805, was 
educated at Norwich, and served some time in the Burmese war of 
1822-24. Having resolved to attempt the suppression of piracy 
in the Malay Archipelago, in the inhabitants of which he had be<^ 
come interested, he set sail from London in October 1838, in his 
yacht Royalist^ with a crew of seventeen seamen, a naturalist, 
and a surveyor, and reached Sarawak, in the N. W. of Borneo, 
in August 1829. The district was then disturbed by revolt against 
the Sultan Omar Ali-Sapudin, represented in Sarawak by the 
Rajah Muda Hassim. B. accordingly spent the next year in a 
voyage round the Gulf of Boni, in Celebes, where he obtained 
much interesting information, both geographical and bearing on 
the habits and institutions of the Bugis, Wajo, and Winhoka in- 
habitants. Returning to Sarawak in 1840, after a long negotia- 
tion, B. got himself appointed rajah, and immediately published 
ajeode, addressed to Malays, Dyaks, and Chinese, guaranteeing 
free communication and free trade (except in antimony), enforc- 
ing the ondong-ondong (or ancient written law of Borneo) against 
murder and other heinous crimes, and promising; a currency. The 
Dyak customs of * taking heads ’ and of Babuhid presented much 
difficulty. In 1843 the sultan made the cession of Sarawak per^ 
petual. B. *s vigour in repressing piracy by * head-money ’ created 
a feeling aga^t him in England, which had disappeared when 
he visited this country in 1847, received the Order of the Bath, 
and was made Governor of Labuon, a post he held for many 
years along with his rajahship. In 1857 the Chinese, who had 
previously acted most dishonestly with reference to the antimony 
concessions, and who were now enraged by the restrictions on 
the opium trade, made a serious revolt, which, however, B. com- 
pletely crushed. He then returned to England, and by lectures 
and deputations urged on Lord Derby’s Government, as he had 
previously suggested to Sir R. Peel, that they should acquire 
Sarawak from him, and thus extend the treasures of coal they 
had found in Labuan, and open up a juiik trade with China. 
The project was not entertained, although B. had made Sarawak 
a plac' if tliriving trade, which, standing 011 the Indian-China 
steam-rDUte, is destined to have great influence on the trade be- 
tween Europe and China. B. was succeeded by his son as rajah, 
and died in England, 1 1 th June 1 868. See Private Letters of Sir 
y, B. (3 vola Lond. 18^53; the Narratweoi Captain Keppcl; and 
G. L. Jacob’s Pajah of .Sarawak (Lond. 2 voh. 1S77). 

Brooklime {Veronica Beccabunga), a species of Speedwell 
(q. v.), found in streams, ditches, and wet places in Britain. The 
leaves and young shoots ore frequently used in salads, and sold 
with watercress. In Scotland it is sometimes called the IVater 
Parpie. 

Brooklra, a city on Long Island, state of New York. It 
is separated from New York city by the East River, an arm of 
the sea connecting Long Island Sound with New York Harbour. 
It is named from Breuchelen (* broken land*), in Holland, and 
was first settled by the Dutch in 1625 ; but in 1800 its pop. was 
only 3298; in 1830 it was 15,292; in 1850, 96,850; in 1870, 
396,105; and 1875,482,687. B. has a bold bluff lookii^ towards 
New York called the Heights, on which are many fine residences. 
A great many New Yorkers reside in B., and this accounts for 
the number of its churches, on account of which it is called 
the * City of Churches.' It has a navy-yard covering 45 acres, 
besides possessing magnificent docks. B. has also many ferries 
across to New York, distant three-quarters of a mile. A lofty 
bridge is now being built to span the East River and join the two 
cities. 

Brooks, Charles Shirley, ioumalist and litterateur, was 
the son of an architect, and was born at Brill, in Oxfordshire, 
about the year 1816, After leaving school, he was articled ta 
an attorney, but soon took to literature as a profession. For 
a lonff time he wrote the 'parliamentary summary* for the 
Mormng Chronicle^ and otherwise contributed to that joumal. 
He also produced plays, such as Om New Governess^ and 
novels, of which The Gordian Knot and Aspen Court are among 
the most popular. B. was an active contributor to Punch from 
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its commenoement^ and aucceeded the late Mr Mark Lemon as 
its editor in 187a He died Febmaiy 23, 1874. He was a 
aingnlarly painstaking author and a genial man. 

Broom, a popular name etven to various closely-allied genera, 
Genista^ Cyiisus, and SparHum^ of the natural order Lepimu 
twta (sub-order PapiHonaeea\ but in Britain generally limited 
to the common B. {Cytisus or Sarpthamnus s€oparMs)» The 
twigs are bitter and nauseous, but powerfully diuretic, and are 
accordingly used in dropsy. The plant is also slightly laxative, 
and, in doses, emetic. The genus Cytisus is a large one, 
extendixm over Europe and the Mediterranean region to the 
Canaiy Islands. The Irish B. of gardens (C. patens) is not a 
native of Ireland, but of Portugal. The Spanish B., also known 
as the B.-ru8h (though this name is usually reserved for Vitnir 
naria), is Spartum juneeum ; it possesses properties much the 
same as the common B. The Portugal or white B. (C. atdus) 
is a native of the Mediterranean countries. Another white- 
flowered species cultivated in our shrubberies is S» monospermum^ 
a native of the sandy coasts of Spain, and of Africa S. of the 
great desert. Like C. atbus^ its twigs, when beaten, steeped, 
and washed, yield a good fibre. There are various other culti- 
vated species of B., many from the Canary Islands. African B. 
is a common name for Aspalathus; Dyer's B. is Genista tifu- 
toria; New Zealand B., Carmicheelia Australis, &c. 

Broom-Ooxn, a cultivated grass, probably a variety of the 
sorghum (6'. saecharaium) from which sugar is manufactured. 
It is now extensively cultivated in N. America, into which it 
was introduced by Benjamin Franklin, for the purpose of mak- 
ing whisks or brooms from the lops of its stems and branches. 
Though originally brought from tiie £. Indies, it now flourishes 
in the United States, where the religious sect of Shakers devote 
much of their attention to its cultivation. In i860, about 
30,000 acres, chiefly in the states of Ohio, New York, and 
Illinois, were devoted to this crop — ^the value of the produce 
being about 1,390,000 dollars. Since then the acreage under 
broom-grass has much increased. See Report of the Commission 
of Agriculture C/.S.A., 1874. 

Broom-Bape. See Orobanche. 

Bro'ra Beds, a .series of strata of the same age as the infe- 
rior oolite of Yorkshire, occurring at Brora, in Sutherlaiidshire, 
and its neighbourhood. One of the oldest known workable de- 
osits of oolitic coal was opened there at the close of the 16th c. 
t is coal of fair quality, the seam being 3} feet thick. 

Bros'imum. See Bread-Nuts, Cow-Tref, and Snake- 
Wood. 

Brosses, Charles de, a French historian and archaeologist, 
born at Dijon, 17th June 1709. As the result of a visit to 
Italy, he published at Dijon, in 1750, Lettres sur T Etat Actuelde 
la Ville Herculaneum, the earliest treatise on the subject. 
His Traiti de la Formation Mkanique des Langues (2 vols. 1765) 
has been of essential value to subsequent investigators, though 
some of its hypothesc.s have not been accepted. Other works 
oxc Histoire de Navigation aux Torres Australes (2 vcls. 1756), 
Dissertation sur le Culte des Dieux Fetiches (1760), and His- 
toire du SepiUme Siicle de la Ripublique Romaine (3 vols. Dijon, 
1777). His attempts to supply the lacuna of Sallust from a 
recension of about 700 fragments which he had collected oc- 
cupied a great portion of the life of B., hut the work was not 
completed at his death, March 17, 1777. His was a busy life. 
In addition to his labours as an author, he performed the func- 
tions of a magistrate, was president of the Parliament of Dijon, 
a member of the Academy of Inscriptions, and carried on on 
extensive correspondence with the savans of the day. See 
Villemain's Tableau de la Littirature audix-huitibmeSibcle, B.'s 
correspondence with Voltaire was published in 1836. 

Broth, a kind of food prepared by boilirtg together fresh 
meat, culinaiy vegetables, and frequently barley or rice, in a 
large proportion of water, till the vegetables are perfectly soft, 
and in a condition to be easily assimilated. The principal vege- 
tables used in B. are onions, leeks, green peas, carrots, ^nd 
turnips ; but cabbage and greens axe al^ sometimes used, wd 
in certain districts of Scotland *kail* is made in which greens 
only is used. Two favourite dishes of Scotch nationality are 
hotchpotch, an olla podrida of vegetables with chopped mutton^ 


and cockic-leekie, a broth prepared fhnn the flesh of fowls and 
leeks, to which the judicious add prunes for flavour. 

Broth'erhoodn. Beligicmn, lay associations, instituted for 
pious and benevolent purposes, probably in imitation of the 
spiritual orders, were very numerous during the middle ages, 
especially in Italy — Rome alone having more than a hundred. 
Some came into existence and continued under the patronage of 
the Church, while others either did not seek her countenance, 
or lost it, and some even fell under her displeasure and were 
severely persecuted. Some of the best known are the Beguines 
(q. y.) and Beghards, the Brethren of the Cro88,~of the Free 
Spirit,— of the Common Life,— of Alexius or the Lollards, &G. 

Brothera and Sisters of Oharity were associations at 
fii*st of lay brothers and sisters for tending the sick and the desti- 
tute. The order of Brothers of Charity was founded at SevilL^ 
in 1540 by the Portuguese JoSLo di Dio, afterwards canonised, and 
received the rule of St Augustine from Pope Pius V. 1572, and 
all the privileges of the mendicant orders in 1624, when it was 
divided into two congregations, a Spanish and an Italian one. Tlie 
Europ^n brothers wear a black dress, those in America wear 
brownfand have a distinct General, llie order of the Sisters of 
Charity was founded (1634) in France by Vincent de Paul, assisted 
by Madame le flras. It was recognised by the Pope in 1655, 
and in 1685 had 224 convents. Nearly destroyed by the Re- 
volution, the order was restored by Napoleon in 1807, and now 
does good service in supplying elementary education in rural 
France. Branches of the same order or associations vei7 similar 
have also hospitals in most of the principal cities of Christen- 
dom. 

Brothers, Law of Succession among. By the law of 
England, if A die, leaving no descendants, his father is his heir- 
at-law ; Imt failing his father, A is succeeded by his eldest 
brother and his descendants ; then comes A*s next brother and 
descendants, and so on to the youngest brother and descendants. 
Failing these, then A is succeeded by his sisters equally os co- 
parceners. In Scotland, the law is diflerent. A would not be 
succeeded by his father ; nor, unless A was the eldest son of 
his father, would he be succeeded by his oldest brother. He i.s 
in all ca.ses succeeded by the brother immediately younger than 
himself, followed by that younger brother's descendants. On 
the exhaustion of A’.«i younger brothers and descendants, A's 
immediately older brother and descendants come in, and so on up 
to A’s eldest brother, who is the last of all in the succcssicjn. 
There is an exception, however, to this order of succession in 
Scotland, where the estate has been purchased by the deceased 
brother. In this case it is called Conquest, and it goes to the 
immediately elder brother, on whose death it goes according 
to ordinary rul«s. See iNtESTACY ; Statutes or Distribu- 
tion ; Kin, Next of; Succession. 

Brothers, Lay, an inferior class of monks, employed as 
servants in Monasteries (q. v.). Though not in holy orders, 
they were bound by monastic rules. 

Brothers, Biohard, a half-crazed visionary, bom about 
1760, attracted much attention by his warnings and prophecies. 
He styled himself the * nephew of the Almighty and prince of 
the Hebrews, appointed to lead them to the land of Canaan,' 
and his .chief wnlings were A Revealed Kncnvledge of the Pro* 
pheeies and Times (1794) and An Exposition of the (1795). 

He was confined for some time in Newgate, and later in Bedlam, 
but was ultimately released, and died January 25, 1824. 

ISrougham, Henry, Baron Brougham and Vauz, a 

conspicuous lawyer and statesman, was bom in Edinburgh, 19th 
September 1778. His father was Mr Henry Brougham, a mem- 
l>er of an ancient Westmoreland family, and bis mother, Eleonora 
Syme, a niece of Robertson the historian. B. was educated at 
the High School and University of Edinburgh, distinguishing 
himself in mathematics, and passed at the Scotch bar in l8oa 
He had, however, little or no practice in Edinburgh, and his 
I most notable achievement tliere was helping Jeffrey, Sydney 
Smith, and Homer to start (1802) the Edinburgh Review, to 
which he became one of the most active and vigorous contributors, 
and on almost eveiy subject under the sun. B., after waiting 
seven years in Edinburgh, betook himself to London, passed at 
Lancom's Inn in 1808, and foton obtained a considerable practice, 
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especUl attention by an appearance he made at the bar 
of the House of Commons, where he appeared for some merchants 
d Liverpool to ask the repeal of the Orders in Council. Enter- 
ing Parluunent in i8io, he at once took a high place there as an 
orator, on advocate of political and social, more especially educa- 
tional, reform, and as an opponent of the slave trade. By the 
manner in wl^, along with Denman, he conducted the defence 
of Queen Caroline (i&bo>2x), he became for a time the most 
popular man in England. His boldness in this trial, however, 
excluded him from professional promotion until 1830, when he 
became Lord Chancellor in the reforming ministry of that year. 
In this post he distinguished himself as the pioneer of law reform, 
while his audacity and eloquence aided greatly in passing the 
Rdbrm Act of 1832. On the fall of the ministry of which he was 
a member in 18^, he retired from office, and never returned to it, 
altlioui^ his voice was frequently heard as the fearless advocate 
of progress and law reform, and the critic of all administrations. 


Brown, a pigment formed of unequal proportiona of led, bluej 
and yellow, the former being in excess. In painting, the mine- 
rals asphaltum, bistre, umber, terra di sienna. Mars B., Cassel 
earth, B. madder, &c«, are employed either in a raw or 
burnt state. A B. colour is communicated to potteiy and porce- 
lain by chromate of iron or antimony, lead, ana manganese. In 
dyeing and calico-printing, B. is produced from cateSiu, madder 
with mixture of iron and nd liquor mordants, and with the ani- 
line B. commercially termed Bumark B, 

Brown, Oharles Brookden, an American author, was bom 
of a Quaker family, in Philadelphia, January 17, 1771 ; studied 
for the legal profession, but soon devoted himself exclusively 
to literature, In 1797 he published his first work, Akuin^ a 
dialogue w the rights of women. In 1798 followed fVteland, 
During the same year the city of New York was scourged with 
ydlow fever, and R bravely remained to nurse his friends, and 
to be himself prostrated by the plague. ITe afterwards em- 
bodied his experiences in Arthur Afervyn, B. had great facility 
in writing, and threw off Ormond^ Bldgar Iluntly^ The Sleep- 
IValher, Clara T/award, Jane T'albot^ in rapid succession. In 
1806 he brought out the first Annual Register in America. He 
died at Philadelphia, Febniary 22, 1810. 

B. had a morbid but rather powerful imagination, with a 
tendency to psychological romance. Ilis works, once much 
admired both in his own country and in England, and un- 
doubtedly exercising a certain impress on some American 
authors, have now * fallen into the portion of weeds and outworn 
faces.* 

Brown, Ford ICadox, an English painter, at one time an 
ally of the pre-Kaphaelites, born at Calais in 7821, was edu- 
cated on the Continent, and exhibited two cartoons at West- 
minster Hall in 1844. His * King Lear,’ a work of wonderful 
power, feeling, and technical dexterity (1849), was followed by 
‘Chaucer at the Court of Edward III.’ (1851), and ‘Christ 
Washing Peter’s Feet’ (1852), both of which received the Liver- 
pool prize of ^50. An exhibition of B.’s works, which was opened 
in Limclon In 1865, included, among many other pictures, * The 
I.ast of England ’ (a work of hne pathos and humour, represent- 
ing cliaracter and incident on board an emigrant ship passing 
the Dover cliffs), ‘ Tlie Autumn Afternoon,’ ‘ Work,* and * Wil- 
kelmu. 'lonqusestor ; * and since that time his chief works have 
been ‘The Coat of many Colours,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet,* ‘Cor- 
delia’s Portion,* ‘ Don Juan,* and ‘Jacopo Foscari.* Ills son, 
Oliver Madox B., author of Gabriel Denver (1873), and a 
painter and litlrrateutrol great talent and promise, died in 1874. 
His Literary Remains were published, with an accompanying 
memoir, by William Rossetti (2 vols, Lond. 187O). 

Brown, John, of Haddin^on, was bom in 1722, at Car- 
pow, Abemethy, Perthshire. liis father was in humble life and 
of limited acquirements, and the son soent but a short time at 
school. At the early age of eleven B. lost both his parents, and 
became a ‘ herd ’ under the charge of a pious shepherd named 
Ogilvie. In the midst of pastom employments he prosecuted 
the study of Latin and Greek with untiring diligence. Then he 
became a pedlar, was afterwards a teacher, and studied philo- 
sophy and divinity under Ebenezer Erskine of the Secession 
Church. In June 1751 he was ordained over the Burgher .Seces- 
sion congregation in Haddington, and in 1768 was appointed 
Professor of Divinity in his denomination. He died 19th June 
1787. B. was an ardent student, with a liberal passion for lan- 
guages, and in the course of his life arauired a respectable know- 
ledge of Arabic, Syriac, Persian, Ethiopic, French, German, 
Dutch, and Italian. He first appeared as an author in 1758, 

I with an Bssay an the Confession of Faith, Ten years later he 
published a Dictionary of the Bible, which plain people still find 
useful. In 1778 he produced The Seif-Interpreting Bible, which 
has made his name a household word in Scotland, and in 1783 a 
Concordance of the Bible, B. wrote many other works which no 
longer merit notice ; but his l*fe and character are more than 
admirable. Though not a man of genius, or even of great intel- 
lect, he had excellent sense, pure feeling, and genuine piety. 
He was a typical Scot and Presbyterian, both in the circum- 
scription of his mind and the strength of his convictions. Per- 
haps the greatest, certainly one of the most accomplished, of the 
Scotch Seceders, he has left a profound impresiiion of his worth 
1 on the mind of the graver portion of the Scottish people. 


Out8i£ of Parliament he continued to display that interest in 
social matters wliich he had shown as a member of the Plouse of 
Commons, when he took a leading part in the establishment of the 
University of London, and in the starting of those mechanics' insti- 
tutes which have done something (if not much) for the tltihnical 
education of the country. Toward the close of his life many 
honours were bestowed upon him, amoi^ them being the honorary 
posts of Lord Rector of Glasgow University, and Chancellor of 
that of Edinburgh. B. died at Cannes, in the S. of France, May 
7, 1868. He had married, in 1819, Mary Anne Eden, the grand- 
daughter of a baronet in the county of Durham, by whom he had 
two daughters, who both died before their father. The peerage 
has descended to the family of a brother of Lord B. B.\ lead- 
ing characteristic was his enormous energy. It showed itself in 
his oratory ; he surpassed every speaker of his time in declama- 
tion and invective, and it must also be added in difiuseness and 
rhodomontade. It showed itself in his capacity for readme and 
writing vigorously about all, even the most abstruse subject; he 
was equally at home in theology, metaphysics, and physical science. 
B. was a wonderful example m what can be done by a strong head, 
backed by on equally strong will, tliat sets itself to master a 
great variety of subjects. Nevertheless, it is more than doubt- 
ful if he has made a single original or important contribution to 
any of the sciences with wliich his fervent intellect grappled. 
Pits works (ti vols. 1868) were published by Messrs A. & C. 
Black, Edinburgh. See also B.’s Autobiography, published by 
the same firm under the title of Life and Times (3 vols. 1871). 

Brough’ty-Ferry, a town of Forfarshire, 4 miles E. of 
Dundee, connected with P'env-Port-on-Craig by a railway-feriv 
across the Firth of Tay, thus bringing the Dundee and Arbroath 
and Dundee and Forlar railways into conjunction with the Fife 
lines. An old castle, lately repaired for the defence of tlie Tay, 
stands on the shore. On the slope N. W. of the town are nume- 
rous fine villas, the residences of Dundee merchants and manu- 
facturers. Pop, (1871) $8 1 7. 

Brousor.8tla, a genus of plants belonging to the natural 
order Aforaeea (q. v.). B. pap^ifera (the paper mulberry) is 
used in China, Japan, &c., for tne manufacture of paper. From 
its inner bark the South Sea Islanders make a kind of cloth. 

BrouM'aia, FraagoisJoaeph Victor, a celebrated French 
physician, was bom at ’St Malo, December 17, 1772. He was 
educated at Dinon, and after serving as naval and military 
surgeon, became Professor of Pathologyat Paris in 1832. He 
was elected member of the Institute, and died at Vitry, Novem- 
ber 17, 1838. B. called his doctrine Midecine Physiologiaue, and 
it was adopted by a school of physiologists. He regaraed irH- 
iahUity as the fundamental property of all living animal tissues, 
and declared that every malady proceeded from an increase or 
diminution of that property. Inflammation was held to be the 
secret of functional and oig^c disorders ; and for that, local 
phlebotomy was practised as a remedy. B. ’s theory is now con- 
ridered paraal and extreme, but in France was widely prevalent. 
His chief works are Histohr dee Phlegmasies ehranigues (Par. 
1808) ; JSxamen de la Doctrine Afldicale gMralement adopUe 
(1S16), and TraitidePhysiologie oppUguSe h la PalMo^ (1822). 
See Rhgtde B., by Dubois d’Amens, and Histmre Critique de 
la DoetHne Physiologiquc de B,, by Costez. B.*8 son, Oaiiiinir 
B., bom in 1803. is. author of sevaral memoirs supporting his 
vieiira. Hediedin 1847. 
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Brown* D.B., gnndson of the above» was bom Jul^ 

13 * 17S4, at Whitbnm. Limithgowshire, and was ordained mini- 
ster w the Secession u.P. Church, Big^r, in 1806, Translated 
to Edinbttigh in 1822, he was appointed Professor of Ezegetical 
Theology to his denomination in 1834, an office which he con- 1 
tinued to hold when the * Secession ’ joined with the Relief 
(1847) to form the U.P. Church. He died October 13, 1858. 
B. was a man of fine, even noble, presence, had great power 
as a preacher, and gave a fresh impulse to the ezegetical 
study of the Scriptures in Scotland. His l»cst works are T/ie 
Resumctmi of Life^ Expository Discourses on the Epistles of 
Peter ^ on Galatians^ and on Romans. Two of his sons have 
attained distinction — (1) John B. (bom 1810), author of Howe 
Subsedva (1858), containing, among other things, Rah and his 
Friends^ a character sketch of singular power and pathos; 
(2) A. Onim B. now (1876) Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Brown, Captain John, of Harper’s Ferry insurrection, was 
bom in Torrington, Conn., U.S., May 9, 1800. An enthusiast 
in the cause of anti-slavery, he went to Kansas in 1854. There 
he entered earnestly into the contest with the South, and had 
a son killed. He then came £., revolving some larger plans for 
freedom, and in October 1859 surprised the country by making 
an assault on the arsenal of Harper’s Ferry, Virginia. £. had 
collected a force of seventeen whites and five blacks, and with 
this small force he captured the arsenal, but was soon over- 
powered. He was tried for high treason, and hung, December 
2, 1859. There were moral elements of a high kind in B., and 
he became the prophet and hero of the impending conflict for 
the freedom of the blacks. See Greeley’s American Conflict 
(1865). 

Brown, Bobert, son of Anthony B. of Folthrop, Rut- 
land, was born at Northampton in 1549. He was educated 
at Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, and became a preacher 
and teacher at Islington. About 15^ he began to declaim 
against the j>oUty and Liturgy of the Church of England, and 
founded an Independent chur^ in Norwich. He was arrested, 
but his friend Cecil set him free. He then went to Holland and 
formed a church at Middlcburgh. Returning to England in 
1589, he entered the Church of England, and was presented to 
the rectory of Oundle in Northamptonshire in 1590; but his 
conformity was of short duration. After a long, turbulent, and, 
on the wliole, discreditable career, he died in Northampton jail 
in 1630, whither he had been sent, at llie age of eighty, for 
maltreating a constable. B. wrote a treatise on Reformation^ 
and another on the Life and Manners of True Christians. He 
was the founder of the sect of * Brownists,’ who afterwards, under 
John Robinson, became the Independents or Puritans, and 
planted the New England Colonies. B. boasted that he had 
been thirty-two times in prison ; but any merit there may be in 
this is destroyed by what Fuller tells us, that B. had a wife with 
whom he did not live, and drew the revenues of a church in 
which he did not preach. 

Brown, Bobert, a distinguished botanist, bom at Mon- 
trose, 2 1 St December 1773, and educated at Aberdeen and Edin- 
burgh University, After serving as an army surgeon, he devoted 
himself solely to botany, and, as naturalist, accompanied an ex- 
pedition sent to explore the Australian coast in x8oi. On bis 
return he brought with him nearly 4000 species of plants, many 
of which were absolutely new to botanists. Appointed librarian 
to the Linnaean Society, he was elected F.R.S. in 1811, D.C.L. 
in 18^, and President of the Linnsean Society in 1S49. He 
died in London, June 10, 1858. B.’s botanical investigations 
and his contributions to the Transactions of various societies 
established his right to the title bestowed on him by Humboldt, 

‘ Botanicorum facile princepsf Through B. ’s example and influ- 
ence the natural system of Jussieu was substituted for that of 
Linnseus. Among his works are Podromus Flora, Nova J/oL 
landia, and General Remarks on the Bolany of Terra Aus- 
tralU. 

Brown, Saxnu^, ICJD., son of Samuel B., founder of itine- 
rating libraries, and gnuidson of John B. of Haddin^n, was 
bom in that town, F^ruary 23, 1S17. He entered me Edin- 
burgh Univenity in 1832, and took the degree of M.D. in 1839. 
Having chosen chemistry for his life study, he aimed at recon- 
structing the science of atomics. In 1843 ^ Chemistry in 


Edinburgh University became vacant^ and B., who was a candi- 
date, unfortunately staked his success on proving the isomerism 
of carbon and silicon. Having Ailed in hti experiments, he 
withdrew his application, and, with a certain sad sternness, 
devoted himself to a life of hopeless experiment in his laboratory 
at Portobello. He was cheered in his austere retirement by the 
friendship of Hamilton, Carlyle, Emerson, end De Quincey, and 
sometimes came forth to lecture on scientific subjects He died 
of consumption, September 20, 1857. B. had a fine poetic and 
philosophic genius, which was never destined to find adequate 
expression on earth. His Tragedy of Galileo (1850) was unques- 
tionably a failure ; but the searching and subtle quality of his 
genius is visible in his I.ay Sermons on the Theory ^ CknStianity 
(1841-42), and in his L^tures on the Atomic 7 'hcory, and Essays 
Scientific and Literary (2 vols. Edinb. 1858). 

Brown, Thomas, the well-known Scottish metaphysician, 
was born at Kirkmabreck, in Kirkcudbright, January 9, 1778. 
lie was educated in L*ondon, and in 1794 entered the University 
of Ediuburgli, where he pursued various studies, and from which 
in 1803 he received the degree of M.D. He subsequently prac- 
tised medicine for some years in partnership with Dr Gregory of 
Edinburgh ; but his devotion to literature and philosophy led 
to his being selected, in 1810, as the colleague and successor of 
Dugald Stewait in the chair of Morsd Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinbuigh. After filling this position for ten years, his 
health declined, and he died in London, April 2, 1820. His first 
work, entitled Observations on the Zooncmia of Dr Darwin, ‘ the 
almost unmatched work,’ says Sir James Mackintosh, ‘ of a boy 
of nineteen,* appeared in 1798. This was followed in 1803 by 
two volumes of poems ; and between 1814 and 1819 he put> 
lished six poetical works, but his poetry was never popular. He 
was one of the founders of the Edinburgh Review, and wrote the 
article on Kant in the second number. His pamphlet on tlie 
Leslie controversy appeared in 1818, greatly enlarged as An 
Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect. The work, how- 
ever, by which he is best known is the Lectures on the Philosophy 
of MM, delivered to his college class. They were hastily com- 
posed at first, and were not subsequently altered, but they were 
listened to with enthusiasm, and have passed through numerous 
editions. £. criticised and endeavoured to supersede the psy- 
chology of Reid and .Stewait, insisting particularly that all the 
mental plienomena gave the mind itself existing in different 
states, that consciousness is merely a general name, expressive of 
the whole variety ol our feelings, that our muscular frame is truly 
an organ of sense, that our knowledge of the primary qualities of 
matter is derived from a muscular affection, and that sensations 
and perceptions equally can be nothing else than they are felt to 
be. The lectures owe their chief charm to their acute analysis, 
refined feeling, and fervid, if somewhat florid, eloquence. B.’s 
Life was written by Dr Welsh, and a searching criticism of his 
contributions to philosophy is contained in Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s Discussions. 

Brown Ck>al, or Lignite, a variety of coal which may be 
considered to occupy an intermediate place between peat and 
bituminous coal, found in the more recent geological formations, 
and, indeed, restricted by some authorities to the products oi 
Tertiary deposits. It is mostly of a yellowish or brown colour, 
and frequently retains a good deal of tlie structure and appear- 
ance of wood. Deposits of B. C. are widely distributed though- 
out the world, and those in Germany are of much industrial im- 
portance, as some of them yiefa on distillation a very large per- 
centage of paraffin. B. C. is a highly hygroscopic substance, 
which depreciates its value as fii^l. Excluding. ash and water, 
the following is the composition of the B. C. of Bovey, Devon- 
shire, Carbon, 69*53; hydrogen, 5-91 ; oxygen and nitrogen, 
*4*56. 

Brown Spar, a name applied by mineralogists more espe- 
cially to those varieties 0/ brown crystallised Dolo^te (q. v.) 
which contain carbonate of iron. But generally B. 5 . is a magne- 
sian carbonate of limestone tinged by oxide of iron and manganese. 
It is sometimes called pearl s^r, owing to its pearly lustre. 

Brown University, a flourishing institution in Providence^ 
Rhode Island, U.S., was founded in 176^ under the name of 
Rhode Island College, being the seventh in point of age among 
the colleges of the United States. It afterwards received a 
li^ gift from Nicholas BrowOf Esq., and took his name. B. U« 
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It under tbe control of the Baptbts» but tbe p^essorsbips are 
open to all Proteatantt. £. G, Robinson^ D.D.^ LLD.^u pre- 
udent (1875). 

Browne, Oharlee Foster (*Arteinus Ward^), was bom 
at Waterford, Maine, U.S., about 1834, and began to write for 
the press while settled in Boston. Afterwaras he went to 
Toledo and Cleveland, Ohio, where his letters, hy *Artemus 
Ward, ' attracted attention. In i860 he became a writer to 
Fair^ a comic paper in New York, and subsequently lectured at 
Salt Lake City and California. In 1866 he came to London, 
lectured on the * Mormons,* and wrote for Punch, lie died at 
Southampton, March 6, 1867. B. was of an amiable character, 
and had fpreat social qualities. His chief works are Artemus 
VFard^ hu Book^ and Artemus IVard among the Mormons, 
Perhaps the most humorous chapters are those on the Shakers^ 
and on Sacrificing his Relatives for the War. The crazy oddities 
of his spelling have induced fastidious critics to deny his humour, 
but it was really genuine, though not rich or deep. 

Browne, Sir Thoxnae, one of our most original prose writers, 
was bom at London, zpth October 1605. After studying at Win- 
chester, Oxford, and on the Continent, he settled as a physician 
at Norwich, where he spent the rest of his life. During the 
civil wars and the Protectorate he remained in learned seclusion, 
indiflerent to either party. He was knighted in 1671, and died 
on his birthday, tqih October 1682. B.*8 chief works are 

Religio Medici (1642), Pseudodoxia Epidemical or Inquiry into 
Vulgar and Common Errors (1646), IJydriotaphia^ or the Urn | 
BuritU^ and The Garden of Cyrus (1658). De Quincey ranks ’ 
B. with Jeremy Taylor os the most rich and dazzling of rheto- 
ricians. His writings contain passages of gorgeous eloquence 
and profound solemnity, but his style is encumbered bj^ unique 
l^atinisms and recondite allusions. His rich, sombre imagina- 
tion loved to brood upon dim mysteries, antique grandeurs, fan- 
tastic odditi^ and quaint, insoluble riddles. His gloomy medi- 
tation on life, death, time, and oblivion, are at once pathetic 
and impressive. The best account of B. is that in Bulwer Lyt- | 
ton's Quarterly Essays, A complete edition of B.’s works was ' 
published at London (4 vols. 1836). 

Browne, William, a pastoral poet, was bom at Tavistock, 
Devonshire, in 1590. He studied at Oxford and at the Temple, 
Irecame tutor to the Earl of Carnarvon, and died at Ottery-St- 
Mary, Devonshire, in 1645, His works consist of Britannia* s 
Pastorals (1613 and 1616), The Shepherd's Pipe^ from which 
Milton is said to have borrowed in Lycidas, and The Inner 
Temple Masque (1620). B. was a follower of Spenser, whom 
he resembles in sensuous richness of description and diffiiseness 
of style. In Britannia's Pastorals^ which are written in heroic 
couplets, B. excels nearly all his contemporaries as a pleasing 
and truthful painter of English scenery, tiis works were edited 
l^ Davies (Lond. 1772), and are found in Anderson's English 
Poets. For a critical estimate of B., see Leigh Hunt's far of 
Money from Mount Ilybla, 

Brownie, in Scotland a spirit correroonding to the English 
Puck or Robin Goodfellow, and the Irish Leprechaun. See 
Fairies. ^ 

Browu'ing, Elizabeth Barrett, the greatest English 
poetess hitherto, bom in London in 1809, was the most highly- 
educated and cultured woman of her time, and publish^ a 
translation of Wit Prometheus of ASschylus in 1833. In 1838 ap- 
peared her Seraphim and other Poems^ in the chief of which the | 
artistic form is Ureek, while the thought is Christian. Married 
to Robert Browning in 1846, she cultivated the poetic art with 
increased ^siduity in subsequent years. Her later works arc 
Casa Guidi Windows (1851), Aurora Leigh (1856), Poems before 
Congress (1866). She died at Florence, 29th Tune 1861. The 
first collected edition, of her poems appeared m early as 1844 ; 
later and completer editions are those Id 1850, 1853, and 1864-66. 
Her verse is mmarkable at once for spontaneous tenderness and 
artistic ingenility. Many of her lyrics and minor pieces are im- 
perishable. Her Letters in 2 vols. appeared in 1877. 

ilfoowniiig, Bobert, poet, was born at Cambeswell in 1812, 
studied at l^ndon University, and published the dramatic poem 
of Jkracelsus in 1835, which some praised, but few read. Pippa \ 
which appeared in 1842, obtained a kind of dim recog- 
nition itom n perplexed public* In the intema B. attempted I 
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to v^te for the stage, but the failure of Strqfiord (1837) and of 
Sorddle (^ 39 ). ehowed him to be deficient in the constructive 
faculty. But in his Men and Women (1855) a wonderful power 
of a^ysing thought and passion, and a rapidity, certainty, and 
brightness of conception, are conspicuously shown. Those who 
plwe B. above Tennyson in point of genius find here the best 
evidence for their estimate. Romances and Lyrics (1845), and 
A Souls Tragedy (1846), are less notable performances* Them 
is much elaborate conceit in his later works, of which may ht 
mentioned Dramatis Persona (1864), 7 he Ring and the Book 
(1868), Balaustion's Adventure (1871), Prince HohensHeU 
Sekwangau (1871), Fifine at the Fair {\Z^^)^Red Cotton Might- 
cap Country (1873), Aristophaned Apology {t$ys)» The Inn 
Album {1875), La Saistaz: the 7 wo Facts ^ Croisie fLond. 
1878) and Dramatic Idyls (1879), the last three of whicn con- 
tain some of B.'s finest and most powerful poetry. 

33 ^ 06 , the surname of a celebrated Scotch family tbat , took 
its riM in Robert de Bruis, a Norman knight who accompanied 
William the Conqueror to England. His grandson, also Kobert 
de Brus, received from King David 1 . of Scotland a part of the 
lordship of Annandale, which, however, he gave up to his son ' 
Robert on the outbreak of the war between Stephen and Ma- 
tilda, niece of the Scottish king. The I^rd of Annandale bad two 
sons — Robert, who died without issue, and William, whose son 
Robert, fourth Lord of Annandale, by marrying Isabel, second 
daughter of David, Earl of Huntingdon, younger brother of 
William the Lion, become the founder of the royal family of B 
He died in 1245. 

Robert i>e B., Lord of Annandale, fifth Lord of Anran- 
dale, and competitor with John Baliol for the crown of Scot- 
land, was bom in 1210. During the minority of Alexandei 
III., he was one of the fifteen regents of Scotland, and in 
1290, when the throne became vacant by the death of Margaret, 
the * Maiden of Norway,* he claimed it, as being the grandson, 
by his mother Isaliel, of David. Earl of Huntingdon, younger 
brother of William the Lion. Edward I. decided in favour of 
Baliol, 1292. To escape the indignity of swearing fealty to his 
succc*,sful rival, B. resigned the lordship of Annandale to his 
son. He died at his castle of Lochmaben in 1295. 

Robert i>k B., Earl of Carrtck, eldest son of the above, 
was a «rat favourite of Edward I., and accompanied him to 
Palestine in 1269. Jn 1271 he married Martha Margaret, Coun- 
tess of Carrick, and thus obtained the title by which he is known. 
He lived chiefly in England after Edward I. decided the Scotch 
succession against his father, and became Constable of Carlisle. 
He fought against Baliol when the latter revolted, and asked the 
crown, but was refused. His death took place in 1304. 

Robert B., the greatest of the kings of Scotland, and son of 
Robert, Earl of Carrick, was bom March 2i, 1274, at (it is gene- 
rally believed) Lochmaben.^ In 1296, as Earl of Carrick, he swore 
fealty to Edij^rd I., and for many years occupied a somewhat 
doubtful position in Scotland, sometimes siding with the other 
Scotch leaders in their efforts to secure the independence of 
their country, and then returning to his allegiance to Edward. In 
1306 a quarrel with John Comyn, commonlv known as the Red 
Comyn, nephew of John Baliol, and a rival claimant of the throne, 
which ended in his stabbing him (4th Februaiy) in the church of 
the Minorite or Grey Friars, Dumfries, compelled him to draw 
the sword for his country, and throw away the scabbard. He 
publicly asserted his rights to the throne, and was crowned king 
at Scone (27th March). At first, however, misfortune attendra 
his efforts. Defeated in Perthshire ( 18th June) by a superior Eng- 
lish force under the Earl of Pembroke, and win in the^^nrastes 
of Athole by Alexander Macdougal, Lord of Lom, uncle of the 
Red Comyn, he was reduced to such straits that he had to take 
refuge during the winter in the island of RathUn, off the N. coast 
of Ireland. His qu^en fell into the hands of the English, his 
estates were confiscated, he was excommunicated, and even be- 
lieved to be dead. In the spring of 1307, however, he landed on 
the Carrick coast, and captured his own castle of Tumbeny from 
the English. His followers now began to increase in numbers, 
and on May 10, 1307, he overthrew his former opponent, the 
Earl of Pembroke, at Loudon Hill. This was tne first of a 
series of successes, which in five years cleared all Scotland, ex- 
cept a few fortresses, of the English. £. now retaliated on 
England by invading it, and reduced the Isle of Mon. The 
deasive conflict of the war, howeveri did not take place till 
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1314* wlien Edward XL, inarching at the head of an enormous 
force, numbeiii^, it is said, 100,000 men, to relieve Stirling 
Castle, held bv Sir Philip Mowbray for England, was completely 
routed (24th June) on the field of Bannockburn, with the loss 
of 3^*000 men, the Scots, who numbered, including camp* 
followers, about 40,000, and whose king that day displayed ul 
the skill of an accomplished commander, and ml the reckless 
darinp; of a private soldier. The war did not end then. Several 
invasions of England had to take place, and Edward had to be 
beaten once again at Biland Abbey, Yorkshire, before a truce 
was agreed to ; nor was it until March 4, 1328, in the reign of 
Edward III., tha^ final treaty was ratified by a Parliament at 
Northampton, whiAi recognised the independence of Scotland 
and B.’s right to the throne. The iron frame of the king had, 
however, been wasted by years of hardship and struggle, and suc- 
cumbed to the disease of leprosy, lie died at Cardross Castle, 
on the northern bank of the Firth of Clyde, June 7, 1329, in the 
fifty-fifth year of his age, and twenty-third of his reign, lie was 
succeeded by his son David, whose mother was his second wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Aymer de Burgh, Earl of Ulster. By his 
first wife, Isabella, daughter of Donald, Earl of Mar, he had a 
daughter, Marjory, who married Walter, High Steward of Scot- | 
land, and became the mother of Robert II. B.*s body was in- 
terred in the Abbw Church of Dunfermline, where his bones were 
discovered in 1S18. His heart was delivered to his trusty fol- 
lower, Sir James Douglas, to be taken to Palestine and buried 
in Jerusalem ; but Douglas, falling in battle against the Moors 
in Spain, the heart was brought back to Scotland, and buried in 
the Monastery of Melrose. For everything relating to the career 
of B. we are indebted to Barbour (q. v. ), whose work was at 
once accepted by his countrymen as a truthful narrative of ihe 
great struggle. See Burton’s History of Scotland^ l*algrave's 
JDocunuftts illustrating the History of Scotland^ and Freeman’s 
HisioHcai £ssays (* Relations between the Crowns of En^and and 
iscotland ’). 

Edward B., the gallant but too impeluous brother of 
Robert 1 ., distinguished himself greatly in the Scotch War of 
Independence. In 1315 he crossed with 6ocx) men from Ayr 
to Ireland, to assist the native septs or clans against the En- 
glish, was crowned King of Ireland at Carrickfergus, and for a 
time more than held his own. He was defeated, however, at 
Athcnree in 1316, and fell in battle near Dundalk, October 5, 131 7, 

David B., sou of King Robert B., succeeded him at the 
a|^e of five in 1329, and, along with his wife Joanna, daughter of 
Edward IL, was crowned king at Scone in 1331. Driven fiom 
the throne by Edward Baliol in 1333, he ^as sent for safety to 
France, whence he returned in 1342. Taking advantage of the ab- 
sence of Edward 111 . in France, B. invaded England in 1346, but 
was defeated and taken prisoner at Neville’s Cross, near Durham. 
He was not released till 1350, when he was ransomed for 100,000 
nmrks. B. died February 22, 1371, in Edinburgh Castle. 

Bruce, James, a famous traveller, was born at Kinnaird 
House, Stirlingshire, December 14, 1730, and educated at 
Harrow School and at Edinburgh University, where for some 
time he studied law. He did not, however, follow the profes- 
sion, but in 1754 entered into partnership with a Mr Allan, a 
London wine merchant, whose daughter he married in the same 
year. Within a few months his wife died, and in 1758, by the 
death of his father, he succeeded to the Kinnaird estate. He 
withdrew from trade in 1761 ; was appointed consul-general at 
Alpers in 1763 ; remained there for nearly two years studying 
Oriental languages and medicine ; and in 1768 set out to explore 
the Nile sources. After crossing the desert from Cairo to tiie 
Red Sea, and wandering for some time in Arabia Felix, he 
successfully traced the Bohr-el-Azrck (Blue Nile), then regarded 
as the main stream, to its source. He reached Gondar, the capital 
of Abyssinia, where in 1770 he captivated the Emperor by his 
skill in physic, and served for some time in the army, making 
his escape with difficulty after two years' residence. In 1773 he 
returned to X&ngland, and published his Travels to Discover the 
Sources of the Nile in the V^rs 1763-73 (5 vols. 4to, 1790), 
containing much curious and startling information, received with 
a widespread incredulity which recent travel has shown to be 
unjust. B. died at Kinnaird, April 27, 1794. . 

Bruen, Michael, a Scottish poet, was bom 27th March 
1746, at Kizmesswood, XUnross-shire, of humble parentage. De- 
stined for the ministiy, he was educated in spite of poverty at 
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Edinbuigh University ; but died of consumption, 6th July 1767, 
at the age of twenty-one. His few poems are in a strain of chas- 
tened sadness ; and his best-known, the * written shortly 

before his death, has a pathos peculiarly affecting. The first 
edition was published by W friend Logan (Edinb. 1770), who 
unfortunately inserted some pieces of hu own, and hence a con- 
troversy, not yet decided, regarding the authorship of one of the 
finest and most popular poems in the English langu^e, Ode to 
the Cuckoo, See Grosart’s edition of B. ’s poems. wiUi memoir 
(Edinb. 1865). 

Bru’oea, a genus of shrubs belonging to the natural order 
Simarubacea (q. v.), though by some referred to the allied orders 
Xanthoxytacea (q. v.) and Rutacea (q. v.). The root of B. ^uas» 
sioides^ a native of the Himalayas, is used as a substitute for 
quassia. The leaves of B, antidysenterica of Abyssinia, and B* 
Sumodrana of the Indian Archipelago, China, &c., are said to 
be tonic, astringent, and useful in dysentery. 

Bruch'sal (‘ the bridge over the Sal ’), a walled town in the 
circle of Carlsruhe, Baden, on the Salbach, 25 miles S. of Heidel- 
berg by rail. It has a considerable wine trade, and contains on 
old caJtle, a palace of the Grand Dukes of Baden, and a large 
reformatory and prison. I'op. (1873) 9762. 

Bru’eine is an Alkaloid (q. v.) contained along with strych- 
nine in the different varieties of strychnos, and in considerable 
quantity unaccompanied by strychnine in the fa/sc Angostura 
bark (formerly sunpused to be Brucia antidysenterica^ whence the 
name of the alkaloid). B. is a colourless crystalline substance, 
and combines with acids to form crystalline salts. Its action on 
the animal economy is similar to that of strychnine, but is less 
energetic. A drop of nitric acid colours its solution deep red 
(difference between it and strychnine). Its chemical composi- 
tion is expressed by the formula CsaHg0NHO4. 

Brtick’eziau (* Brook-bridge’), a village of Bavaria, on the 
Sinn, 36 miles N.E. of Wiirzburg, noted for its baths, which are 
situated in a beautiful valley encircled with fine wot^s, 2 miles 
W. of the village. Pop. 1571. 

Bruges’ (* the place of bridges *), a walled city, capital of the 
province of W. Flanders, Belgium, 8 miles from the sea, and 12 
W. of Ostend by railway. It has been the see of a bishop since 
1559, is oval shaped, and has broad streets, which wear, however, 
a semi-deserted appearance. A great part of B. dates from the 
middle ages, and its houses are often richly ornanrented. Its 
notable public buildings are the Church of Notre Dame, which 
has a tower 400 feet high, and contains in one of its cliapels the 
beautiful gilded statues of Charles the Bold and his daughter, 
wife of Maximilian; the Hospital of St John, in which are 
Memling’s finest pictures; the cloth and flesh markets (the 
Halles\ built in 1364, over which rises to a height of 348 feet 
the famous Belfry of B., with the finest peal of beUs (forty-seven) 
in the world ; the Gothic town-hall, of date 1377, the repository 
of a public libraxy of 15,000 volumes and 580 MSS., the fa9ade 
of which supports 48 statues of the Counts and Countesses of 
Flanders ; the Craenenburg, now a tavern, where the Emperor 
Maximilian was imprisoned for six weeks in 148S; and the palace 
I of the Counts of Flanders, buih in 15341 and now used as 
; archives. The Ciothic Cathedral of St Sauveur, an interesting 
building qf the 13111 c., no longer exists. The B. Academy con- 
tains a rare collection of the works o( Von Eyck, Memliug, &c., 
and the town library is remarkable for numerous works printed 
by Colard Mansion, the teacher of Coxton. Within the town 
there are as many as 52 bridges — a circumstance from which it 
has taken its name, B. being a French form of the Dutch brug 
(Ger. briicke\ 'a bridge.’ B. formerly employed some 16,000 
skilled aaisans, and has still manufactures of linen, cottons, 
woollens, lace, sugar, spirits, leather, and tobacco. Its harbour, 

I Sinp (* sluice’), lies 9 miles N.E., in Zeeland, on the Zwin, with 
which B. is connected by a canal navigable for large ships. B. 
is also one of the Belman railway centres, and the place where 
the Ostend, Ghent, Ypres, Nleupoort, and Veume caxials con- 
verge. The women have always been famed for their beau^. 
Fop. (1870) 47,621, of whom about one-third are military. B. 
is supposed to have been a place of some note as early as the 3d 
c., and probably received the gospel from St Chxysolus. It was 
the capital of Flanders in the 7th c., and in the 12th c. had be- 
come a haven of importance* ' In the following century it was the 
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chief of the Hanse towns, and monopolised the Kn g l L sh wool 
trade. It reached its greatest piospenty at the banning of the 
S5th c., by which time it had become the foremost commercial 
^y in the world, and had over 200,000 inhabitants. The 
splendid court of the Dukes of Burgundy was then held at B., 
and there also resided here as many as twenty foreign ambas- 
sadors. The subsequent decline of B. was partly due to the rise 
of Antwerp. In 1794 it fell into the hands of the French, re- 
turned to tne Netherlands in 1815, and remained with Belgium 
in 1830. See Weale, B, et ses Environs (new ed. Brug. 1875). 

Brugff, or Brack (*the bridge*), a fortified town in the 
Swiss canton of Aaigau, on the Aar, 10 miles N. E. of Aarau. 
In its vicinity is the Castle of Habsburg or Hapsburg, and the 
Abbey of Konigsfelden, founded in 1310, in the vaults of which 
are buried many of the Austrian royal family. Pop. (1870) 1338. 
B. occupies the site of the ancient Vindonissa, one of the most 
important towns of the Alcmanni, and later on an episcopal see, 
which disappeared during the devastations of the dark ages. 

Briilil, an old walled town of Rhenish Prussia, about 9 miles 
S.S. W. from Cologne, lias a splendid chateau, erected by Elector 
Clement Augustus of Bavaria in the beginning of the ftith c. 
Pop. (1872) 2293. Mazarin resided here after his banishment 
from France in 1651. 

Bruhl, Heinrich, Count von, favourite and prime min- 
ister of August III., King of Poland and Elector of Saxony, 
born at Weissonfcls, 13th Aug. 1700, commenced life as a page at 
ihc court of Elizabeth, Duchess of Sachsen- Weissenfels. His en- 
gaging manners secured for him the patronage of August II. and 
August HI. in succession, and in 1747 he became prime minis- 
ter and factotum, to use Carlyle's expression, to the latter. He 
completely controlled the king by ministering, at the expense of 
the state, to his love of ease and luxury. He did not neglect to 
enrich himself, however, and maintained a retinue of 200 ser- 
vants, and an establishment more magnificent than that of his 
master. He had a suit of clothes for every day of the year, and 
kept twelve tailors continually sewing for him. His reckless 
extravagance so exhausted the public himnccs, that the puny 
army he equipped for his master against Friedrich of Prussia 
was captured with its camp. Augustus and B. fled to l*oland, 
canying with them the pictures and the porcelain, but altondoning 
the national archives to the conqueror. B. died at Dresden, 
28th October 176^ His library of 62,000 vols. (sold for 60,000 
crowns) forms an important part of the royal library of Dresden. 
See Justis Leben und Character der Grafen von B, (3 vols. 
1760^4), and Carlyle’s Friedrich IL^ /Passim. 

Brumaire’ (Lat. bruma, 'winter*), a month in the French 
Revolutionary calendar. On the celebrated i8th B. (November 
9 )» I 799 i Napoleon overthrew the Directory, and on the follow- 
ing day was proclaimed First Consul. 

Bruxnm'el, Beau, a consummate dandy, who took society 
by storm in the early part of the present century, was born in 
1778. He resolved to be the best-dressod man m London, de- 
voted the most assiduous care to his toilet, and saw the fashion- 
able world bow before his creaseless coat and artistic arrange- 
ment of cravat. For a time he rivalled in celebrity Lord Byron, 
who sarcastically pronounced him to be a very great man. He 
was intimate with the Regent, and was courted as an authority 
on matters peculiar to polite society; but, after ten years of 
social success, was ruined by gambling, and died in poverty and 
Imbecility at Caen, 29th March 1840. He fully realised Carlyle's 
description of a dandy — 'a man whose trade, ofhce,and existence 
consists in the wearing of clothes.’ His life was written by 
Captain lease (1844), and is a valuable satire on his times. 

Brunck, Bichard Franooia Philippe, an eminent phi- 
lologist, and a most subtle, though frequently rash, critic, was 
born at Strasbiug, December 30^ 1 729. He was educated by the 
Jesuits, ami took part for a time in the Seven Years’ War, but 
subsequently returned to his native city, and ardently devoted 
himself to the study of the Greek authors, and to the emen^- 
tion of their writings. His first work was llie Ani^ta Veterum 
Poetarum Gracorum (1772-76) ; and he subsequently issued 
editions of Anacreon (1785), Apollcttuus Rliodius (1780), Aristo- 
phanes (1781-83), the Poeta (1784), Virgil (1785), and 

Sophocles <1786-8*^, the last named being especially famooSi 
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B. was for some time in prison during the French Kevolution» 
in which he was engaged on the popular side. He died June 
12, 1803. 

Brune, Guillaume Uarie Anne, a marshal of France, 
born at Brives-la-Gaillarde, March 13, 1763, and though of good 
family, was'^ originally a printer, but rose to be one of tlie first 
generals of his time. In 1796 he was made general of brigade 
m the army of Italy under Napoleon, defeated the Swiss in 1798, 
established the Helvetian Republic, crushed the Anglo-Russian 
forces at Bergen, forced the Duke of York to capitulate on humi- 
liating terms at Alkmaar, October 19, 1799, and vanquished the 
chiefs of the Vendee in 1800. He was apgMnted comjmander- 
in-chief of the army which entered Italy (1800) after the fall of 
Berne, and governor-general of the Hanse towns in 1806, but 
was disgraced for having omitted Napoleon's titles in the text of 
the treaty by which the island of Rugen was ceded by Sweden 
to France. After a long period of retirement, he joined Napoleon 
during the ' Hundred Days,' and took part in the battle of 
Waterloo. B. was put to death at Avignon, August 2, 1815, by 
an infuriated mob, on the false charge of being a ' terrorist of 
1793.* See La Vie du Mar^ckal B, (Par. 1821). 

Brunei, Sir Maro Isambard, a famous engineer, was bom 
at llacqueville, in Normandy, April 25, 1769. Educated for 
the Church, he early showca his passion for science, and was 
placed in the navy, as likely to prove a more congenial career. 
During the Revolution he was compelled to take refuge in 
America, where he supported himself as a civil engineer. In 
1799 he came to England, and induced the Government to adopt 
his machinery for making ship-blocks, previously made by hand. 
This machinery was marvellously perfect and ingenious, and still 
remains in use. Ik’s mechanical inventions were both very nu- 
merous and liighly original. His greatest work, however, was 
the Thames Tunnel, to the carrying out of which (undaunted 
by two previous failures and abundance of evil prognostications) 
he devoted his best energies for many years. It was begun in 
1S24, and opened, after many difilcultics, in 1843. B. was a 
Fellow, and afterwards a Vice-President, of the Royal Society, 
and was knighted in 1841. He died December 12, 1S49. See 
Beamish's Memoir of Sir Marc Isambard /?. (l.ond, 1862).— 
Isaxnb*' t Kingdom B., son of the preceding, born at Ports- 
mouth, 9th April 1806, became one of the most eminent en- 
gineers of his day. He assisted his father greatly in the con- 
struction of the Thames 'Funnel. He became engineer of the 
Great Western Railway, and there introduced the broad gauge. 
He was the engineer fpf the Great fVestem, Great Britain, and 
Great Eastern stcam^ips — each of them the largest vessels of 
their day — and was an early advocate of iron ships and screw 
propulsion. B. died 15th September 1859, his life having been 
shortened by over-exertion. 

Bnuielles'chi, Filippo, an Italian architect, bom at Flo- 
rence in 1377. His genius was wonderfully versatile. lie 
studied in turn painting, mathematics, mechanics, and perspec- 
tive, die last of which he taught to Masaccio, the first painter 
who knew its principles scientifically. A careful study of ihc 
ruins of Rome filled him with tlie desire of reviving the archi- 
tecture of the ancients ; and when it was proposed in 1419 to 
complete the cathedral of Florence, B. suggested the construc- 
tion of a cupola 130 feet in diameter, and 330 feet from the floor 
to the cross, a proposal considered at the time so impracticable 
that B. was regarded as a madman, but which he nevertheless 
succeeded in carrying into effect. The dome of St Peter’s at 
Rome, executed a centuiy and a half later by Michael Angelo, 
was a reproduction of the idea of B., who owed much of his suc- 
cess us on architect to his knowledge of mathematics. The 
churches of San Lorenzo and San Spirito at Florence are also 
striking testimonies to the originality of his genius. He died in 
1444. See Quatremire de Quincy’s Vies des Arckitecies, 

Bru'ni, Z«eoiiardo, known as Aretino, from being a native 
of Arezzo, was one of the famous Italian humanists who braught 
about the revival of Greek learning in Western Europe. Bom 
in 1369, he devoted himsc^ ardently to Greek literature, aban- 
doning for it the study of jurisprudence. After having been sec- 
retary to four popes, he returned to Florence on the deposition 
of Joim XXHI., and was for the second time chancellor of the 
republic, at his death, 9th March 1444. His HUtoria Floren^ 
tina, written in Latin, was printed at Strasburg in 1610, hnt an 
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Italian tnuulation by Acciajuoli was published at Venice in 
1473. His other works, which are numerous, are now almost 
forgotten. Among these are his Commmtarius Kerum su0 Tm- 
pareCist^itm^^&Du 1476); VUe di Dante e del Petrarca 
1671), «c. B. translated into Latin Aristotle, Plutarch, and 
other Greek authors. 

Briiim (Slav. Bmo\ the capital of Moravia, in the Austro- 
Hungarian enmire, lies at the confluence of the Zwittawa and 
Schwarzawa, 06 miles N. of Vienna by rail. The principal 
buildings are the cathedral, the Gotliic church of St Jakob, with 
a tower 276 feet high, built 1318, a Protestant church erected 
in 1867, and a museum of antiquities. There are also many 
palaces, and to the west of B. stands the Spielbeig (formerly 
the castle of the Markgraf), since 1740 a stale prison, and still a 
citadel. It has important manufactures of woollens, cottons, 
silk, ribbons, leather, dye-stuffs, tobacco, soap, and glus. Tbe 
town has fourteen suburbs. Pop. (liehm and Vagner, BevbU 
kerung der Erde, 1875) 73,771. 

Bruxm'en, a village in the canton of Schwyz, Switzerland, 
at the S. E. bend of the Lake of Lucerne, and historically inter- 
esting as the place where the deputies of the Forest Cantons 
constituted their free commonwealth in 131$. Pop. (1870) 2274. 

Bruzmow', Bmst Phil, von, a distinguished Russian dip- 
lomatist of German origin, was bom at Dresden, 31st Au^st 
1797. lie began his studies at Leipsic in 1815, entered the Rus- 
sian service in 1818, assisted at the congresses of Troppau and 
^ybach, was sccrctaiyto the embassy at London, and was present 
in the campaigns against the Turks in 1828 and 1829. In 1839 
he was sent on a special mission to London, and accredited as 
ambassador in 1840. In July of this year he brought about a 
treaty with England on the Eastern question, and in 1849 
was employed in settling the terms of the Navigation Treaty. 
B. was one of the representatives of Russia at tlie conference 
held at Paris in February i8j6 to re-establish peace. After 
holding for some lime the appointment of ambassador at Berlin, 
he was again sent in 1858 as Russian ambassador to Ixindon, 
and created a count by the Russian Emperor in April 1871. 
He died at Darmstadt, 11th April 1875. 

Bru'no, Giordano, a philosopher whose unhappy fate has 
added to his fame, was born at Nola in 1548. He was for some 
time a Dominican, but rejecting trausubstantiation, he left the 
Church, and wandered through Geneva, Paris, England, Marburg, 
Frankfurt, &c., lecturing against the logic and physics of Aris- 
totle, and maintaining the Copcrnican y^cory. In England 
where he composed his chief Italian works, he knew Sir 
Philip Sidney and was patronised by Queen Elizabeth. He 
describes Oxford in Cena delle Ceneri^ or ‘ Evening Conversations 
on Ash Wednesday.' At Frankfurt (1588-90) he published 
three Latin works. On coming to Venice, he was denounced 
to the Inquisition, and sent to San Severina, the Grand Inquisitor 
at Rome. He submitted to the Church, and professed penitence 
as regards heresy on dogmatic points, distinguishing between 
metaphysical discussion and piactical faith. But he would not 
retract his scientific dortrine of the plurality of worlds. In the 
Venetian account of the charge against B., it is said that he 
praised the Queen of England and other heretic sovereigns, and 
had written things concerning religion which were not becoming; 
even though he spake philosophically. After lying in the dun- 
geons at Rome from 1593 to 1600, he was burned in the Campo 
di Fiora on i71h February of the latter year. B.'s contributions 
to pantheism are contained in his books Della Causa PHnei/no 
ed Uno and Dd Jnfinito Universo e Mondi. His deity is by 
necessity immanent in nature ; and he has therefore been called 
the * successor of the Neo-Platonists and the precursor of Spi- 
noza’ (Lewes). He opposes Pytliagoras, Plato, and Lucretius to 
the authority of Aristotle. Among his lighter works, the aggres- 
sive satire against a * superstitious orthodoxy without morality 
and without belief,* Sfaccio della Bestia TrionfanU (translated 
by Toland into English in 1713), is the most characteristic. B. 
employs humorous dialogue, and sometimes a sonnet, to advance 
his argument, llie best edition of his works is that by Adolf 
Wagner (Leips. 1830}. The most elaborate criticbm is by 
Barmoliness (2 vols. Par. 1848). There is also a life by Berti 
(Flor. 1868). 

Bruno, called the Greats Archbishop of Cologne and Duke 
of Lorraine, was son of Heinrich the Fowler, Emperor of Ger- ' 
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many. He was bom in 925, and had for tutor Baldric, Bisliop 
of eftreeht. B. was famed tor his learning and piety, and wrote 
a Commentary on the Evangelists and On the lAfi of Afoses, Lives 
^Saints, &C. The Emperor Otto I., his brother, made him 
Duke of Lorraine. He died at Rheims in 965. 

Bruno, St, was bom at Cologne about the middle of the 
nth c. Disgusted with the immorality of the times, he retired 
to a desert near Grenoble, called Chartreuse, and founded (1086) 
an order of monks— called, from the place, Carthusian (q. v.) — 
adopting the rule of St Benedict, with the addition of a number 
of very austere precepts. B. was invited to Rome in 1092 by 
Pope Urban 11 . , but found the life there so little to his mind 
that he retired to the wilds of Calabria, where he established 
another monastery, and where he died in i loi, See Le P^re 
Tracy's Vie de Saint Bruno (Par. 1786). 

Bruns'wick, Duchy of, a N. German state, with an area 
of 1420 sq. miles, and a pop. (1871) of 312,170. It consisia 
chiefly of three isolated portions — (1) the principality of Wol- 
fenbiittel, subdivided into the circles of B., Wolfenbiittel, and 
Helmstedt ; (2) the Harz and Weser region, subdivided into the 
circles ^f Gandersheim and Holzminden ; and (3) the princi- 
pality of Blankenburg, in the Lower Harz. There are also 
five small demesnes, the largest of which is Caivbrde, in the 
Magdeburg territcry, Wolfenbiittel, the most northerly part 
of B., is chiefly an elevated plateau, covered with elm and 
beech forests, and watered by the Oker. The other two divi- 
sions are traversed by the llarz Mountains, and contain the 
peaks Wormberg (3200 ft.) and Achtermannshohe (2800 ft.), 
'fhe Weser forms the boundary on the W. of Holzminden. 
Chief among the natural products are flax (yearly, 84,000 Ger. 
stones), hops, timber, potatoes, tobacco, and fruit. Silver, lead, 
copper, coal (near Helmstedt), and iron are extensively mined ; 
and there are Quarries of marble, alabaster, and limestone. The 
cities B. and Holzminden are the most active industrial centres, 
and the principal manufactures are yam, linen, paper, glass, 
wooden wares, sugar, tobacco, and porcelain. There are also some 
ninety-six breweries, and many foundries and machine factories. 
The inhabitants are in great part of the * Old Saxon ’ stock, 
to which also belonged in part the Low German conquerors of 
Britain. Tliey are mainly Lutherans, there being besides (1872) 
only 7030 Catholics, 2793 adherents of the Reformed Church, 
1171 Jews, and 574 members ol small sects. There are over 
400 village schools, six gymnasia, a university at Gottingen, and 
several technical and other schools. In 1873 tberc were 
throughout B. over 150 miles of railway, entirely the property 
of the stale. B. is a limited monarchy by decrees of October 
12, 1832, and November 22, 23, 1851, and the legislature is 
vested in the Duke and an elective assembly of forty-six r'eputies, 
elected for six years. The assembly only meets once every three 
years, a permanent committee of seven deputies being appointed 
to carry on the incidental business of the state, while the ad- 
ministration is in the hands of three ministers. It sends two 
members to the National Bundesralh, and three deputies to the 
Reichstag. The revenue for the triennial term 1^3-75 was 
;f433»38i, and in 1873 the public debt amounted to 43,971,666, 
of which ;£'j,321,iio has been contracted on railways. ■ 

B. formed part of Charlemagne's Saxon * dukedom,' incor- 
porated with the Frankish empire after years of hard fighting, 
and shared its fortunes, passing to the Guelphs of Swabia in 
1 137. Along witli Llincburg it remained the hereditary posses- 
sion of Heinrich the Lion till his death in 1195. Otto,^lephew 
of Otto IV. of Germany, and grandson of Heinrich the Lion, 
procured a grant from Friedrich 11 . by which B. was raised to a 
duchy in 1235. The sons of Otto, Johann and Albrecht, were 
respcrctively the founders of the dUere-Liineburger and dltere^ 
Braunschweiger lines, the former of which became extinct in 
1369. The reignit^ house of B.-Wolfenbuttel was founded in 
1569 by Heinrich, Duke of B.-Liineburg-Dannenberg, and from 
his brother Wilhelm sprang the B. -Liineburg line, which later 
became the house of llanover (q. v.), and given kings to 
Great Britain since the beginning of the i8th c. See the liis- 
tories of Havemann (3 vols. Gbtt. 1853-37), Schaumann (Hanov. 
1864), and Lambrechl (1874). 

Brunswick (Ger. Braunschxvei^, * Bruno’s shed,’ or town of 
B.), the capital of the duchy, on the Oker, in a fertile plain, 105 
miles W.S.W, of Berlin, and directly connected by rail with 
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Hanover, Harzburg, and Magdeburg. B. has a Gothic town- 
hall, a handsome town-church, a Church of St Andrew, with a 
steeple 316 feet high, a medical college, a polytechnic school, 
a museum, and a theatre. In the principal public souare are 
the statues of Ileinricdi the Lion and of Lessine, the latter 
by Rietschel. It has large manufactures of woollens, linens, 
beet-sugar, chicory, tobacco, and papier-m&ch^, while its beer 
{mumme) is celebrated. Pop. (1871) 57,883, of whom 46,000 
are Lutherans. B. was founded in 861 by Bruno, one of the 
early Dukes of Saxony, flourished as one of the original five 
towns of the Hanse League, but declined during the 15th c. 
It was conquered in 1671 by the Duke Rudolf August, and 
has been the residence of the ducal family since 1753. The 
Duke's p^ace, destroyed by fire in 1830, and again in 1865, 
was rebuilt in 1869, and is a beautiful edifice, with a quad- 
rangle designed by RietscheL See Diirre, Gesehichte B.s (Biuns. 
1861). 

Brunswick Bay, the estuary of Prince Regent river, on the 
N. W. coast of Australia. 

Brunswick Black, composed of lamp-black and turpen- 
tine, is employed for imparting a jet-black appeaAince to 
grates and other iron articles. A finer variety is called Berlin 
black. 

Brunswick Ghreen, a native earthy carbonate of copper, 
yielding a lieautiful green colour, is employed in oil-painting 
under this name. Real B. G. is an oxychloride of copper, 
prepared by acting on that metal with hydrochloric acid; it 
has a pale bluish-green hue, and is useful in the arts. 

Bruka, Brusa, or Bursa, capital of the vilayet of the 
same name, at the base of the Mysian Olympus. It is a 
clean town, with channels of water running through many of 
its streets. A mountain stream divides the Turkish from the 
Armenian quarter, while a ravine separates the latter from the 
Greek quarter. There are good bazaars, well stocked with 
Manchester and other European goods. Many of the houses are 
of wood, but there are several handsome buildings, the most 
remarkable of which is the great mosque. The environs are 
beautiful, the city standing on a slope facing a plain, variegated 
with inuiberry plantations, gardens, clumps of cypress, kiosks, 
baths, &c. Its hot springs, famous in antiquity, are still used. 
Pop. estimated at 60,000, mostly Turks, though there are many 
Armenians, besides Greeks, Jews, and Franks. B. has an ex- 
tensive trade in raw silk, and a striped satin is manufactured here, 
l^rom which the under-garments ol the Easterns is made. There 
is an important trade in corn, (mium, and meerschaum clay, 
and its commerce is increasing, its port is Gemlik. B. is the 
ancient Prusa^ and is said by Strabo to have been built by 
Prusias, who carried on a war against Croesus ; but according 
to Pliny it was built by Hannibal. Its importance commenced 
after its capture, in 1326, by Orcan, son of Osman I., who 
made it the capital of tlie empire of the Osmanlis, which it re- 
mained for fully a centuiy. The vilayet of B. has an area of 
28,870 sq. miles ; and a pop. of upwards of 1,000,000. 

Bruss'els (Fr. Bruxelles^ anc. Bruochsdla^ * the seat of the 
marsh *}, the capital of Belgium, province of S. Brabant, on the 
Seiine, a branch of the' Dyle, lies partly on a hill and partly in 
a plain of jgreat beauty. The modem or upper town is the 
residence ot the higher classes, and has a fine park, the resort 
of the fashionable, of 18 acres, around which are situated many 
of the most notable buildings, such as the palaces of the King 
of the Belgians, of the Duke of Brabant, of the Prince of 
Orange (now the Palais des Bsaux j 4 rfs), and tlie Palais de 
Nation, the house of the legislature. In the low-lying part of B. , 
inhabited chiefly by Flemish merchants and shopkeepers, there 
are many old and picturesque building. Among the chief 
public buildings of B. are the Palace of Industry, the Mint, 
University (since 1834), the Academy of Science and Art, a fine 
cathedral of St. Michel and St. Gudule (13th c.), the new Ex- 
change (1868-74), covering 3200 sq. metres ; the National Bank, 
of date 1864; the town-hall, with a tower 373 feet high; the bazaar 
of St. Hubert, and the Hospital of St, John, with beds for 600 
patients. The city also possesses a mllitaiy school, a music conser- 
vatoire, a school of painting and architecture, a tmtanical school 
and garden, the royal library, including the Bibliolh^que de 
Burgogne, witjh 22,000 volames, a picture-gallery, a valuable 
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museum, a Hospice de Vieillards for 700 inmates, splendid market 
buildings, and an astronomical observatoiv (1830). The old 
waits of B. have given place to pleasant boulevards, and the 
Allde Verte, a much-frequented avenue of lindens, leads to 
Laeken, a suburb (pop. 9200), where there is a royal castle, built 
in 1782, with a park and gaMen. Of the public squares of B., 
the most notable are the Place Poyale, with a large statue of 
Godfrey de Bouillon ; the Place Michel or Place des Martyrs^ 
containing a monument to the * martyrs' of 1830; the PlcLce 
Nationale, where there is a statue of Leopold I., and the old 
Congress Hall, &c. The two principal streets are Rne Beetle 
and Rue de Madeleine, Among the manufactures of B. may be 
mentioned point and Blondd lace, gold and silver wares, 
cottons, woollens, carriages, glass, and ciystal, needles, hats, 
paper, and chemicals. B. has a great international trade, and 
is a commercial and railway centre. It has some twelve daily 
newspapers, of which the Indipendance Beige has a European 
reputation. To the W. lies Anderlecht (pop. 11,663) with Large 
cotton factories and breweries. About one mile S. begins the 
Wood of Soignies, a splendid park, the Bois de Boulogne of B., 
449 acres in extent, intersected by avenues and alleys. Between 
this park and the Dyle is the battlefield of June 18x5, and three 
miles farther off lies the village of Waterloo (q. v.), in which 
there is now one of the largest beet-sugar factories in the country. 
Pop. (1873) 180,172, of whom 6000 were Protestants. Includ- 
ing nine suburbs, the pop. was 365,404. B. is first spoken of 
in chronicles of the 8th c. An established fact in its early 
history is the existence of a church here in 966. Otto II. 
held his court at B. in the loth c., and the town was fortified in 
the century following. Its palace, built in 130c, was long the 
residence of the Dukes of Brabant, and in it Charles V. of Spain 
abdicated in favour of Philip II. in 1555. subsequent 

cruelties of the Duke of Alba and the Inquisition, of which B. 
was the centre, drove some 10,000 of its citizens to seek refuge 
in England. During the Franco- Spanish wars of the 17th c. 
B. was more than once partly destroyed, but in later times made 
rapid progress in the peaceful reign of Maria Theresa. In 1792 
it was taken by the French, who made it capital of the depart- 
ment of Dyle. B. was subsequently one of the capitals of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, and was made the capital of Bel- 
gium s Jhe Revolution of 1830. 

BruBBols Carpets. See Cari ets. 

Brussels Sprouts, one of the cultivated varieties of the 
Cabbage {Brassica oleracea, q. v. ). The * sprouts * consist of 
little clusters of Icav^j; which form miniature cabbages in the axils 
of the leaves. It is cultivated in much the same way as the 
cabbage. It is said to degenerate in Britain, and accord- 
ingly the seed, which is sown in February or March, is by some 
cultivators imported from 'Belgium. 

Bru'tus, Lucius Junius, an early Roman hero, whose story 
is of a purely legendary character, was the supposed founder of 
the family of that name He escaped death at the hands of his 
uncle Tarquin, the Proud, by feigning idiocy, — Whence his sur- 
name, Brutus, or stupid. The oracle at Delphi intimated that 
he would take the place of his cousins, Titus and Anins, as 
ruler at Rome. When Lucretia was killed by her father, after 
her foul outrage by Sextus, son of Tarquin, B. roused the people, 
obtained the banishment of theTarquins, and was elected one of 
the first consuls. He put to death his two sons for taking part in 
a conspiracy to restore the Tarquins. He died fighting with Aruns, 
and the Roman matrons mourned him for a year. — Marcus 
Junius B. was bom 85 b.c., and was educated under the care 
of his uncle and future father-in-law, Cato. B. joined Pompey 
at the outbreak of the civil war in B.C. 49 ; but after the battle 
of Pharsalia he submitted to Caesar, and even served him, while 
Cato still stood out By the influence of Cassius over his weak 
and vain nature, B. was prevailed upon to join the conspira- 
tors who murdered Caesar, b.c. 44. When the feeling at Rome 
against the assassins became manifest, B. retired to the E., 
where, after passing some time at Athens, he took possession 
of Macedonia. Having by various means obtained men and 
money, he joined with Cassius to oppose the triumvirs, Octavi- 
anus, Antony, and I^epidus ; but in the second battle of Philippi, 
B.a d2, B. was defeated by Antony, and fell upon his own 
sword. — l>ecimus Juniua Albinus B. sexved under CflBsar 
in Gaul, and was held by him in such esteem, that B.’s name 
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ma found in his will as one of his heirs in the second degree. 
B., however, foully betrayed his generous patron, and took a 
leading part in his assassination. Thereafter he kept up for a 
short time a struggle with Antony for the province of Cisalpine 
GauL He was finally deserted by his soldiers, betrayed by Cam- 
illus, a Gaulish chief, and put to death by Antony's orders, 43 B.C. 

Brux, or Briz, a town of Bohemia, at the foot of the Schloss- 
berg, on the Bila, xo miles S. W. of Teplitz, with cotton manu- 
factures. Near it are coal-mines, the mineral springs of Pullna 
and Seidlitz, and deposits of sulphate of magnesia, rop. (1869) 
6308. 

Bruyhre, Jean de la, a famous French author, was bom 
at Dourdan, in Normandy, in 1644, where he held for some time 
the post of Cmfeiller-trhorier, Coming to Paris, he was, by the 
influence of Bossuet, appointed teacher of histoiy to the bau- 
phin (Duke of Bourgoyne). He lived chiefly at Chantilly, Ver- 
sailles, and the Hotel CondA In 1687 he produced his cele- 
brated Les Caracthres de 7 'hhpkraste^ traduiis du Gree avec les 
Caraetires^ ou les Mceurs deee Siicli, The court society, under the 
Maintenon rule, afforded him abundant subject for satire, which he 
threw into the form of abstract delineations, under such titles 
as La Bdle, Iji Cour^ Des Femmes^ Des Esprits Forts, His Dia^ 
losues sur U Quietisnu were published in 1699. B. died nth 
May 1696. See his Life by Sicard, prefixed to the Paris edition 
of 1827. His CEuvres Completes (3 vols. 1878) form part of 
Hachette’s splendid Collection des Grands Lcrivains de France, 

Bxy'ont, Jacob, an English scholar, bom at Plymouth in 
1715, and educated at Cambridge. He became secretary to the 
Duke of Marlborough, whose tutor he had been ; refused the 
Mastership of the Charterhouse that he might have leisure for 
study, ana settled at Cypenham, near Windsor, where he spent 
nearly half a century in the toils and pleasures of literature. He 
died 14th November 1804. B.*s chief writings, which are more 
learned than critical, are Analysis of Ancient Mythology (1774-76), 
Vindicia Flaviance (1776), Dissertation Concerning the IVar of 
Troy (1796), and The Sentiments of Philo^Judetus Concerning the 
Logos (1797), Ilis last publication was Dissertations on the Pro- 
phecy of Balaam; the Standing Still of the Sun at the Command of 
Joshua ; the Victory of Samson over the Philistines, 

Bryant, William Oullen, the Nestor of American poets, 
was born at Cummington, county Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
U.S., November 3, 1794. He was the son of Peter B., a local 
physician; published translations from the Latin at ten, an 
orimnal poem, 7 'he Embargo, at thirteen ; and entered Williams' 
College, Massachusetts, at sixteen. Tw<^ years laier he com- 
posed Thanatopsis, a poem of beautiful gravity, but pagan rather 
than Christian in its resignation to the universal doom. B, studied 
law, and practised in Great Barrington, Massachusetts, but in 
1825 went to New York as an editor. In the following year he 
commenced his connection with the Evening Post, which he still 
controls. It was at that time on the Democratic side ; in later 
years it has been Republican, but was always an advocate of free 
trade. The first collected edition of his poems appeared in 1S32. 
In 1869 the veteran came forth with a metrical translation of the 
Iliad, and in 1871 of the Odyssey. His poetry gained him a 
high reputation not only in America but in Europe. Something 
of Wordsworth's love of n.'iture, something of Hemans's tender- 
ness of reflective sentiment, a classic purity of phrase, and a 
genuine love of the scenery and life of tlie New World, gave a 
fresh and peculiar cliarm to verse whose strongest point is not 
originality. In 1874 appeared Among The Trees; in 1877, at 
the age of eighty-*hrce, he published a new poem, The Flood of 
7 ears, in which the same note is stnick as in Thanatopsis, B.*s 
latest prose work was a Popular History of the United States 
(vol. i., 1876). He died at New York, I2ih June iSyS, 

Bry'ony {Bryonia), a genus of plants belonging to the natural 
order Cucurbitacea:, llie only British species is B, dioica (the 
common B. ), a frequent climber in the hedgerows of England, 
but not' a native of Scotland or Ireland. The plant abounds 
in^ fetid, acrid juice, and is purgative and emetic. B, alba of 
middle Europe has similar properties, and the rcot of both is 
applied externally to bruises, and at one time was much in use 
as a cattle purgative, though unsafe from its uncertain and vio- 
lent action. This is owing to the presence of a fitter extrac- 
tive principle, bryonin. The young shoots of both species are 
eaten like asparagus. The fresh root is sold by herbalists under' 


the name of white B., or mandrake root ; the true Mandrake 
Root (q. V.) is, however, that of Mandragora officinaHs, In 
large doses it ;i8 poisonous. B, Americana and B, Afru 
cana have similar proper- 
ties. The root of B, epigee [ -4^ 

is employed by the natives 
of India as an alterative in 
B^hilis, &c,, and is con- I / 
siaered, though probably ^ 1 , 
erroneously, a powerful re- 

medy in snake-bites. The * A V 

root of B, Abyssiniea when [ / 

boiled, can, it is said, be ’ V > 

eaten with impunity. The 

so-called black B. is Tamus LKvTk 

communis, an entirely dif- ' 

ferent plant, belonging to 

the Yam order (Dioseorea- 

cece). It has a large, fleshy, . \ 

somewhat acrid root, which, ' 

like that of the true B., is Bryoni*. 

sometigies applied exter- ^ 

nallv to bruises. Internally it acts as a diuretic, and is also 

used a$^ an emetic and cathartic. The shoots of this species and 

T, cretica, when boiled, can be eaten like asparagus. The seeds 

of B, callosa are used in India as a vermifuge, and yield an oil 

used in lamps. 

Bryophyilum, a genus of plants of the natural order 
Crassulacea (q. v.). B, calycinum, a shrubby succulent species, 
a native of the Moluccas, is remarkable for habitually produc- 
ing buds on the edges of the leaves. These buds can produce 
independent plants. The bog orcliid {Malaxis padudosa), and 
a variety of other plants, have also the same habit. In the 
Radick Islands the natives rear Arum esculenteum by planting 
the leaves. The leaves of Gloxinia Gesnera, Achimenes, &c., 
wdll also produce plants if a notch is cut in the thick veins. 
Brown’s Manual, pp. 181, 200, 369. 

Bryozo'a (Gr. bruon, moss ; zobn, animal), the name for- 
merly applied to the Polyzoa, a class of Molluscoida or Lower 
Mollusca, represented by the Flustree or * sea-mats,* and allied 
organisms {e,g,, Bovoerbankia, q. v.). The term was applied to 
these truly animal organisms from their generally plant-like 
conformation and form. See Mollusca and Polyzoa. 

Bxy'uxn, a genus of mo.sse.s, many of which are natives of 
Britain, Th^ grow in dense patche.s, on wet rocks, wet 
earth, bark ol trees, &c., and are among the most beautiful 
forms of their order. 

Brzesc Litov'ski, a fortified town of Russia, government 
of Grodno, on the Bug, 108 miles S. of Grodno. Pop. (1867) 
22,493, mainly Jews. From its position B. was always an object 
of contention between the Russians and Poles ; and here in 1794 
Suwarrow defeated the Polish general Sierakovski. It has an 
active trade, and manufactures of leather and soap. 

I Brze'zan, a town of Austrian Galicia, on the Lipagnita, 51 
miles S.E. of Lemberg, has an old castle, and considerable leather 
. manufactures. Pop. (1869) 7299. 

I Brzezi'jly, or Brsheai'ny, a town of Poland, government 
of Piofrkov, 62 miles S.W. of Warsaw, with some manufactures 
I of woollen cloth. Pop. 6000. 

Buaze', a S. African plant, of which no perfect specimen has 
vet reached Europe, but which is described by Livingstone as 
having a fibre finer and stronger than flax : a thread of it will 
cut the fingers rather than breic. 

Bu'baluB, or Bubaliz, a genus of Antelopes (q. v.), inhabit- 
ing Barbary and N. Africa, and occasionally found in Egypt 
The name B. is now scientifically employed to denote the Buffalo 
(q. V. ) genu.% the B. of the present article being similarly termed 
{Antilope or A Icephalus buSalis), It is popularly known in its 
native haunts as the 'Bckker-el-Wash,^ or wild ox, and pos- 
sesses an elongated head, with the ringed horns curved out< 
wards, so as somewhat to resemble the prongs of a pitchforK 
It is a gregarious animal. It averages a stag in size, and is 
coloured yellowish or light-brown, the tuft of the tail being 
coloured black. 
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SubM'tiBy an Egyptian goddess called Pasht^ whom the 
Greeks identified with Artemis, was erroneously said to be the 
daughter of Osiris and Isis. The name B. is the £g3rptian Pasht 
with the Coptic article prefixed, and the whole Grsecised. The 
chief temple of the goddess was at Bubastis (q. y.). The animal 
sacred to B. was the cat. 


Babastis, an ancient Egyptian city, remains of which are 
found at Td Basta^ * the mounds of Pasht,* so called from its 
high mounds, about 14 miles to the N. of Belbeys. B. is Urn 
JH-lmetk of £zek. xxx. 17. The splendid temple of the goddess 
B. was here, and an annual procession was held in her honour. 

Bubble, a name applied to any fraudulent or deceptive joint- 
stock nroject, started with an exaggerated prospectus of com- 
mercial success, for the purpose of enriching the promoters at 
the expense of the public. After the bursting of the South Sea 


Company ((j. v. ), the B. Act was passed with the hope of pre- 
simili * ■* " -- 


venting similar swindles on the public. But difficulties in con< 
stniing the Act led to its being repealed ; and projectors of com- 
panies are now only amenable to common law. 


Bubble-BheU, a name popularly applied to the genus of Gas^ 
teropodous mollusca known as Bulla (q. y.)« ^ 


Bal>0 is the name given to inflammation of one of the glands 
of the groin. It may be a simple inflammation, or due to the 
absorption of some poison. 

Bubo. See Owl. 

BuconeerB', a maritime confederacy of English and French 
adventurers, banded against Spain and her American colonies 
from an early period in the 16th to the close of the 17th c. 
The word is derived from the Indian toucan (dried meat) ; bm- 
canter thus meaning one who dries or smokes meat in the Indian 
fashion. At first restricted to certain settlers at Tortuga, the 
name was eventually applied to that strong piratical organisation 
which harassed Spanish power in the New World by sea and 
land. These * brethren of the coa.st’ had laws and com- 
manders ; and, from their unity of system, could inflict grave 
defeats on the Spaniards. Among their most distinguished cap- 
tains were Montbar, a gentleman of France (called by tlie 
Spaniards // Bxterminador) ; De Busco ; Van Horn, a native of 
Ostend j and, greatest of all, Henry Morgan, by birth a Welsh- 
man. TJnder his leadership the B, performed their most re- 
nowned feat, the taking of Panama in 1670. Terrible atrocities 
stain the annals of these allied freebooters ; but many of their 
exploits show a reckless daring which approaches the heroic. 
Among the last of the B. was the famous Dampier ; but as the 
confederacy loosened, its character degenerated. The capture of 
Carthagena in 1697 was their final great achievement ; and on 
the outbreak of war between England and France, and after the 
peace of Ryswick, this remarkable association broke up. Its 
remnant appeared in the vulgar pirates that continued to infest 
the Spanish main, and are hardly yet a thing of the past. See 
l)ampier*B Voya^s, Burney and Thomberry’s Histories^ and the 
Narratives ol'^Klngrove and Sharp. 

Buco'ari, a free haven of Croatia, Austria, on the Bay of 
Boccaricza, Gulf of Quamero, 5 miles E. S.E. of Fiume, with ship- 
building, linen manufacture, and tunny fishing. It has a good 
trade in wine. In 1871 there entered the port 129 vessels of 7352 
tons ; cleared, 127 vessels of 7116 tons. Pop. (1869) 2119. 

Buooina'tor, the name of a small thin muscle situated in the 
wall of the cheek. It is by the action of this muscle tliat the 
exit of air from the mouth is regulated when the mouth is filled 
with air, as in whistling or playing on a wind instrument ; hence 
it is called * trumpeter’s muscle,* from buccina, a truropet.- 

Buod'no, a town of S. Italy, province of Salerno, 33 miles 
E. of Salerno city, on the projected Une of raihvay intended to 
connect Eboli and Pofenza. Marble of a fine grain is quarried 
in the vicinity. Pop. 5493. 

Bucoi*n.uxn, the Whelk genus. See Whelk. 

BuoolBudh,^ The Scotts, Dukes of B., are one of the most 
ancient Border families of Scotland, tracing their descent as far 
iMck as the rci^n of Alexander HI. ; but the first who attained dis- 
tinction was Sir Walter Soott of Branxholm. a Border chieftain 
whose name is well known to readers of Scottish minstrelsy, and 
who lived in the rcim of James V. His son was in r6o6 raised to 
the peerage as LiOia B. Dignities and wealth poured in on the 
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family in numerous ways, till Axtzie of B. married the unfortunate 
James, Duke of Monmouth, and the pair were made Duke and 
Duchess of B. When her husband was beheaded in 1685, the 
Duchess retained her titles and estates. Her grandson BraiioiB, 
who succeeded his grandfather, and who adhered to the name of 
Scott, succeeded to the title of Duke of B. on her death, married 
a daughter of James, second Duke of Queensber^, and obtained 
with her a portion of the Queensberry estates. His son Henry, 
whose tutor was Adam Smith, devoted great attention to the im- 
provement of his estates and the amelioration of the position of 
nis tenants, and was much esteemed in Scotland. The grandson 
of the latter, Walter Francis, fifth l>uke of B., and present 
rraresentative of the family, was bom in z8o6, and bears the titles 
ofuuke of B. and Queensberry, Marquis of Dumfriesshire, Earl of 
Drumlanrig, in Scotland, and Earl of Doncaster in England. 
His income from landed property in Scotland, which is situated 
in various counties, is larger than that of any other nobleman in 
the country. Like his mundfather, he is honourably noted for 
his exertions for the good of his tenants and the improvement of 
his property. Among the latter we may include the creation of 
the deep-water harbour and port of Granton, on the Firth of 
Forth, near Edinburgh, at a cost ofj(^320,ooo. The Duke of D. 
was one of the chief patrons of Church livings in Scotland, but 
waived all claims to compensation when the Patronage Abolition 
Act of 1874 was passed. His eldest son, Walter Henry, 
late member of Parliament for the county of Midlothian, bears 
the courtesy title of Earl of Dalkeith. 

Bu'centaur, the gorgeous state galley in which the Doge of 
Venice annually, on Ascension Day, * married the Adriatic * by 
dropping a ring into the sea, and wedding it in the name of the 
republic. The ceremony arose in 1177 from an honour bestowed 
on the Doge Ziani, who defeated the fleet of Barbarossa. 

Bucepb*aluB (Gr. Bucephalas, from bucephalost * bull- 
headed*), the favourite horse of Alexander the Great. Alex- 
ander, when a boy, tamed it, and, after carrying him through 
many victories, it died in India. Bucephalia, a town on the 
Hydaspes, was founded by Alexander in its memory. 

Buber, Martin, one of the most zealous fellow-labourers 
of Luther, was born at Schlettstacit, in Alsace, in 1491. His 
original Jtoe was Kuh-korn, of which B. is the Greek equiva- 
lent. At the age of fourteen he entered the Dominican order of 
monks ; but, being converted to Protestantism by Luther, left it 
in 1521 ; after which he settled at Strasburg, where he became 
pastor and Professor of Theology. His talents for controversy 
and negotiation fitted; him for occupying an important place in 
his party. He excelled in subtle distinctions, and was fertile in 
softened expressions to which each party could accommodate 
itself, and in flexible principles which favoured all. He thus 
played an important part in the controversy between Luther and 
Zwingli, seeking * by exhortations, explanations, and perhaps also 
by shrouding the opinions of both parties in ambiguous language,* 
to mediate between the two, but without giving satisfaction to 
either party. In 1549 he was called to England by Cranmer, 
where he became Professor of Theology at Cambridge, and took 
part in helping forward the Reformation, along with Paul 
Fagius and other Reformers from the Continent He died at 
Cambridge, 27th February 1551. Some years later his bones were 
exhumed and burned by order of Mary. A complete edition of 
B.’s writings in ten vols. was undertaken by Hubert, of which 
only one volume appeared (Basel, 1577). See Baum*s Biog*'aphy 
of prefixed to an edition of his works published in 1858. 

Bu'ceroB, the genus of Hombills (q. v.). 

Buoh, Leopold von, an illustrious German geologist and 
palseontologisi, was bom April 26, 1774, at Stolpe, in Prussia, 
educated at the Mining Academy of Freiberg, and travelled 
in pursuit of his science through Geraiany, Scandinavia, Great 
Britain, France, ItAly, and the Canary Islands. He died 
at Berlin, March 4, 1853. His chief works are — GeognosK Beo^ 
bachtunFcn auf Reisen durck Deutschland und Italien (2 vols. 
Berl. 1802-9) • durck Norwegm und Lappland (2 vols. 

Bcrl. i8io) ; UAer den Jura in Deutschland (Berl. 1839) ; be- 
sides several monographs on ammonites and other fossUs, and a 
beautiful geological cliart of Germany in 42 sheets (2d ed 1832). 
B«*s collected works were published in 1870, 

Buch'lin, the N.E. district of the county of Aberdeen, lying 
I between Uie Vtiian and the Doveran. The chief towns in u 
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Afe Fmserbu^h'and Peterhead. Some portions of the coast 
are vexy precipitous, and almost &ve miles to the S. of Petei;- 
head are the famous Bailers of B., an immense well in the gra- 
nite margin of the sea, into which the sea rushes by a natural 
^ archway, and in storms dashes up the sides with viole^. B. 
was once an earldom of the old Scotch family of the Comyns, 
and remains of several castles belonging to them, as well as 
Druid circles, and tlie old Abbey of Deer, are still pointed out. < 
It has developed a variety of the Aberdeen dialect of English, 
possessing a very respectable body of popular literature, and in- 
teresting Trom a philological point of view. 

Buchaa'an, Oeor^, one of the greatest scholars of the 
l6th c., was bom at me farmhouse of Moss, on the banks of 
the Blanc, near Killeam, Stirlingshire, in Febmary 1506. His 
father, Thomas B., belonged to an ancient family, but died in 
the flower of liis age. His maternal uncle, James Heriot, sent 
him to the University of Paris at tlie early age of fourteen, 
where he remained for two years. In 1523, he served in the 
army of the Regent Albany, and took part in an invasion of 
England. Next year B. entered St Andrew’s University, where 
I he took the degree of B. A. in 1525. Soon after, he again pro- 
ceeded to Paris, joined the Scots College in 1527, and gradu- 
ated M.A. in 1528. Some time after he became Professor in 
the College of St Barbe, and tutor to the Earl of Cassillis. B., 
who was essentially a humanist — a lover of the exquisite lite- 
rature of antiquity — was probably at no period of his life a devout 
Catholic ; but about this time he seems to have privately adopted 
the doctrines of the Reformation ; and, on his second return to 
Scotland (1537), after an absence of ten years, he composed, 
while residing in Ayrshire with his pupil, Gilbert, Earl of Cassillis, 
•the Sonmiuniy a poetical satire which gave mortal offence to the 
Franciscans, against whom it was directed. A new Erasmus 
appeared to he let loose on these solemn impostors, and their mge 
was so alarming that B. seriously thought of escaping to France. 
James V. stepped to the rescue, gave him one of his illegitimate 
sons (afterwards the famous Regent Moray) to educate, and in- 
stigated him to write his second satire, Frmtciscanus^ whicli pro- 
voked such a storm of hate among the piiesthoc^, that the 
King was unable or afraid to protect him ; and in 1539 B. was 
forced to seek safety abroad. Cardinal Beaton, it is said, wished 
to have him assassinated. The truth is, the Francucanus is 
obscenely abusive. B. now spent many years in Paris, Bor- 
deaux, and Coimbra in Portugal, engaged in teaching, suffer- 
ing much from the priests, but by his learning securing hon- 
our and protection from the great. While a prisoner in a Por- 
tuguese monastery on a charge of hcres^, he translated the 
Psalms of David into I.atin verse {Psahnorum Davidis Para^ 
phrasis Poetica)^ a splendid triumph of the classic muse, which he 
afterwards dedicated to Queen Mary in verses that deserve their 
fame. During this third residence on the Continent, B. also com- 
posed his Latin tragedies on Jephtha and the Baptist, translated 
into the same tongue the Medea and Alcestis of Euripides, and 
wrote numerous odes and other poems. Restored to liberty in 
1552, he first went to England, then back to France, and finally, 
in 1560, returned to his native country, which he never again 
quitted. B.’5 fame as a brilliant scholar and poet preceded 
him. Mary, wlio admired genius, appointed him her classical 
tutor ; but his religious politics rendered it impossible for him 
to be her friend. In 1566 he was made Principal of St 
Leonard’s College, St Andrews, and in the following year 
Moderator of the General Assembly — the only layman that ever 
held that office. His Deiectio Maria Scotomm Regina^ dedi- 
cated to Queen Elizabeth, is rather an ignoble performance for a 
leal Scot, and, if its grossly slanderous contents were not concealed 
in a dead language, would even now evoke indignation. In 
1570, B. was appointed tutor to the young king, James VI., and 
forced him, under penalties duly exacted, to receive a consider- 
able share of learning. To James, B. dedicated his Dtjurt Regni 
apud Scotos, through which blows tlic keen air of classic liberal- 
ism. The last years of his life were spent in the composition of 
his Rerum Scotiearum Historian on which his fame os on author 
chiefly rests. He died September 28, 1582. B. has long been 
reckoned the most exquisite Latinist of modem times, not only 
on account of the Augustan purity of his style, but also for the 
vitality and stren^h of genius which he threw into the ancient 
mould. Thnjugh him Scotland won a distinct and independent 
place in the learned world of Europe, and liis name stiil awakens 


admiration at home and abroad. The best editions of B.’s works 
are Ruddiman’s (2 vols. Edinb. 1715) and Bunnan’s (2 vols. Ley- 
den, 1725). 

Buchanan, Jamee, the fifteenth President of the United 
States, was born in Franklin county, Penn., April 22, 1791. 
His father came from Donegal, Ireland. B. graduated at Dick- 
inson College; studied law, was admitted to the bar Novem- 
ber 17, 1812, and obtained a lucrative practice in the legal 
rofession. He commenced political life as a Federalist, but 
ecame a Democrat under President Jackson, l^tering Con- 
gress in 1820, he was appointed Minister to Russia in 1831, 
returned to the United States Senate in 1833, and opposed 
the rising anti-slavery agitation. President Pierce sent nmi to 
the English court, and he returned to assume the Presidency in 
1857. His administration was disturbed with the troubles of 
Kansas, the Fugitive Slave Law, the John Brown raid, and the 
Southern Secession. B. tried to avert the storm by a peaceable 
policy, but failed ; and bis long success ended in eclipse. He 
med June i, x868. 

Buch'aaiites, a strange sect which arose in the W. of Scot- 
land in 1783. Its founder was Elizabeth or Elspelh Simpson, 
bom iia Banff, I 73 ^» of Scottish Episcopal family. She mar* 
tied Robert Buchan in Glasgow, who was a Burgher Seceder. 
In 1779 she began to prophesy the end of the world, and soon 
left her husband. At Irvine she became acquainted, in the year 
1782, with the Rev. Hugh White, minister of the Relief Church 
there, who adopted her views. In May 1 784 the people mobbed 
her house, and drove ‘ Lucky ’ Buchan and her followers from 
town. W^hite, his wife, and others, male and female, and 
their mother in the Lord, forty-sbe in all, marched through Ayr- 
shire to Nithsdale, and rested in a bam at New Cample, 
tween Thornhill and Closebiim, all dwelling together. TTiey 
were led out to a hill top to be translated, but returned to the 
bam, where they indulged in promiscuous sexual intercourse, 
and committed infanticide. At length some left, but others re- 
mained faithful These took a farm in Kirkcudbrightshire, and 
built a house in Crochetford, where the last died in 1846, having 
the bones of the prophetess interred with him. Elspcth herself 
died in 1791. See Joseph Train’s Buchanites from First to Last 
(Edinb. 1846). 

Buchan-NesB (the 'nose* or pn.montory of Buchan), the 
most easterly point in Scotland, a promontory in the N. E. of 
Aberdeenshire, 3 miles S. of Peterhead, and 25 N. of Aberdeen, 
lat. 57* 28' N,, long, i® 46’ W. Tlie Buchan Deeps is the name 
of a vast grove in the sea-bottom, 50 to 90 fathoms deep, and 
25 miles broad, extending about seventy miles along the coast. 
On B.-N. stands a lighthouse 135 feet high. 

Buch'aroBt, or BukareBt (W^allach. Bucuresti^ ‘the city of 
delight ’), the capital of Wallachia, and residence of the I’rinces 
of Kouomnia, on the Dembovitza, a feeder of the Danube, lies 
36 miles W. of tlie shores of the Black Sea, and 244 N.N. W of 
Constantinople. It is the sec of a Greek archbishop, and has a 
university, founded in 1864, with a library of 26,000 vols,^ a mu- 
seum, &c. , and two public parks. B. is the centre of a great railway 
system from Russia and Poland by Galatz ; from Constantinople 
by Vama and Rustchuk ; from Austria by the Porte Orientale 
and Orsova on the Danube ; from Hungry and Transylvania by 
Kronstadt on the Carpathians ; and from the Black Sea by 
Kustendje and Tchernavoda in the Dobrudscha. B. is the chief 
resting-place between Pesth and Constantinople. It is 12 miles 
in circumference, ill-built, without sewers or water-works, and 
liable to severe attacks of typhus, diphtheria, and small-pox. A 
comprehensive Improvement Scheme planned by an English 
resident, Mr. J. W. Sheldon, was taken up by the Rumanian 
Government in 1878. B. carries on an active trade in grain, 
wool, cattle, timber, salt, wax, and honey, and is the entrepdt 
for the- trade between Austria and the states that were formerly 
under Turkish sway. Pop. (1866) 141,754, many of whom are 
Germans. The treaty of B. between Russia and the Porte, signed 
May 28, 1812, gave to the former Bessarabia and part of Moldavia* 
and fixed the Pruth as the boundary between the two empires. 

Buck, the term usually applied to the male Fallow Deer 
(q. V,), the female being named the ' doe.' 

Buck-Bean, Bog-Bean, or Manih Treldil {Menyan* 
thes trifiliata)^ a plant of the natural order Gentianacea, found 
all over the colder parts 'of the northern hemisphere, and com* 
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mon ill Britain. It grows in marshy places, and, with its beauti- 
fol Hesh-coloured flowers with fringed petals, is one of the hand- 
somest of British plants. From the bitter leaves is prepared an 
extract, which is tonic, astringent, and in large doses cathartic 
and emetic. Until lately it was admitted into the official phar- 
macopoeia as a remedy in cases of d^pepsia and bowel com- 
plaints ; at one time it was also used m intermittent fever. In 
some parts of Germany and Sweden it is sometimes used as a 
substitute for hops. Ine rhizome contains starch, which in Lap- 
land is somedmes extracted and used as food. 

Buckeye. See Horse-Chestnut. 

Buckliound, a variety of hound, so named from its being for- 
merly much used in hunting the Buck (q. v. ), or male fallow deer. 
The breed has of late years been much neglected. It resembles 
the Stag Hound (q. v.), but Ls of smaller size. 

Buck'ing^ham, George Villiers, Duke of, favourite of 
James I. and Charles I., was the third son of Sir George 
Villiers, and born at his father's seat of Broolcesley, Leicester- 
shire, August 20, 1592. His handsome person attracted the 
attendon of James I. shortly after the disgrace of his first 
favourite, Carr, and he soon became more than Carr hrd ever 
been. 'Steenie,* as James called him, and of whom the king 
was so fond that he used to loll on his neck and slobber his face 
with kisses, was in the course of two years elevated through 
all the ranks of the peerage, was made first Marquis and then 
Duke of B., and was appointed to innumerable offices, such 
as that of Lord Admiral of England, Master of the King’s 
Bench Office, and Lord Warden of the Cinque Forts; and 
during the last years of the reign of James I., and the first of 
that of Charles X., was the sole director of the policy of Britain. 
Although the latest historian of this period, Mr S. K. Gardiner, 
has been able to show that B. was an abler man than was gene- 
rally believed, his arrogance and luxury were intolerable. As a 
poUtician he was a failure, and he instilled into the mind of 
Charles I. notions which ruined him and his family. His ill- ! 
success (1623) in bringing about a marriage between the Infanta 
of Spain and Charles I., coupled with his ostentation and his 
lavisn expenditure of the national treasures, roused the Com- 
mons, headed by Eliot and Pym, against him ; he was itxmeachcd, 
and would have probably been brought to the scafiold, had 
not the king, who told B. he would die with him, dissolved 
Parliament. B. arranged the treaty of marriage between 
Charles and the Princess Henrietta Maria of France. lie was 
disastrously beaten in an expedition for the relief of Rochelle 
in 1627, and when on the point of embarking on a second at 
Portsmouth, was stabbed to death by a discontented naval 
lieutenant, named John Felton, August 23, 1628. See S. R. 
Gardiner’s History of England under the Duke of Buckingham and 
Charles 1 , (Lend. 1875). 

Buckingliam, Georgy Villiers, Duke of, one of the 
wittiest, most versatile, and most profligate members of the court 
of Charles II., was the son of the preceding, and was born at 
Wallingford House, January 30, 1627. He studied at Cam- 
bridge, foughf in the royal cause during the civil war, was pre- 
sent at the battles of Dunbar (1650) and Worcester (1651), and on 
venturing to make his appearance in London (1657) during the 
Protectorate of Cromwelli was thrown into prison, and only re- 
leased on the abdication of Richard Cromwell. At the Restora- 
tion (1660), he recovered his estates, which had been confiscated, 
was made Master of the Horse, and by his wit and dehaucheiy 
obtained a first place in the favour of Charles II. He was 
instrumental in bringing about the downfall of Clarendon, 
and formed one of the celebrated * Cabal.' In 1666 he was 
disgraced for taking part in a conspiracy against the king, 
but was soon, by his address, restored to all his offices, 
and was made ambassador to France. He was engaged in the 
Popish plot, and assisted the Nonconformists in opposing the 
Test Act. Oa the death of Charles, B. retired to his mansion 
of Helmsley in Yorkshire. He died of a fever at Kirkby 
Moorside, Apil 16, 1688, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. With him became extinct the ducal bran^i of the old 
fiimily of Villiers. The modem Dukes of Buckingham are Gren- 
villea. Bettdes being a politician and a debauchee, B. dabbled 
in chemistry, and wrote some poems and plays, of which last the 
best is The Rehearsal, B. is perhaps best known as being the 
original of Zimri iuDryden's khsalom and Aehitofhel^ 
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Budunphasn, James Silk, traveller and author, was bom 
near Falmouth in 1786. After a chequered youth, he settled in 
Calcutta in x8x6, and established the Calcutta Daily JoumaU 
He secured the favour of the Marquis of Hastings, and nis paper 
became successful. But on account of its severe censures of the 
Government it was at length confiscated, and B. returned to 
England. Here he started the Athenanem, and entered into 
various schemes and reforms. B. travelled extensively in Europe 
and America, and was unwearied in his efforts to give the world 
the benefit of his views ; but he was something of a visionar}^ 
and his influence was transient. He sat in Parliament for Shef- 
field during 1832-37. B. died June 30, 1855. 

Buoking^ham (Old Eng. Buccingaham, * the home or place 
of beech-trees'), the chief town of Buckinghamshire, on the 
Ouse, 61 miles N.W. of London by rail, with some manufac- 
tures of machinery, agricultural implements, manures, leather, 
straw-plait, attd lace. It is almost encircled by the Ouse, which 
is here crossed by three bridges. The chief buildings arc the 
parish church, built in 1780, and to which a fine Gothic chancel 
was added in x866 ; a chantry chapel of the 13th c., used as a 
grammar-school since the reign of Edward VI., and repaired by 
Mr Gilbert Scott in 158S ; and a fine Congregation^ church ' 
erected in 1857. B. is a very old place. It is mentioned in the 
Chronicle under date 918, and again in loio. When Domesday 
Book was drawn up it was already a borough. The Earls of B. , 
soon after the Norman conquest, built a castle here, and the family 
seat (Stowe) now lies about three miles to the N.W., being con- 
nected with the town by a fine avenue of trees which forms a 
favourite promenade. Pop. (1871) 7545. B. returns one mem- 
ber to Parliament. 

i BuckinghaniBhire, a county of England, in the basins of 
the Great Ouse and Thames, with an area of 738 sq. miles, 
or 467,009 acres, and a pop. (1871) of 175,879. It is one 
of the most fertile parts of the kingdom, has an undulating 
surface, is well wooded, and is watered by the Thames, Ouse, 
Ousel, Colne, and Thame. In the S. extend the Chiltem Hills, 
and in the N. there is much rising ground, while the centre is 
occupied by the rich vale of Aylesbury. The formation in the 
N. is Oolitic, and in the S. consists of greensand and chalk. 
Upward two-thirds of the surface is cultivated, the chief 
crops being wheat, barley, oats, beans, and peas ; and X544 
acres are occupied as orchards. There is much pasturage, and 
in 1873 the number of cattle was 66,931; of horses, 15,923 ; of 
sheep, 288,341 ; of pigs, 43,301. The London market receives 
from B. a great quantity of wool, butter, cheese, and poultry. 
The towns BuckinglAtm, Aylesbury, Marlow, and Wycombe are 
the chief seats in the county of the manufactures of paper, straw- 
plait, and thread-lace ; and among the means of communication 
are the Great Western and the North-Western Railways, and the 
Grand Junction Canal. The county returns three members to 
Parliament, besides which five members are returned by the 
boroughs. In the reigns of Stephen and John, B. was the 
scene of the civil contest, though not of any event of special 
importance. It was also the headquarters for a time (1644) 
of the Royalist troops during the great struggle between Charles 
I. and his Parliament. Its antiquities are few, consisting chiefly 
of the remains of Notlcy Abbey, now partly converted into a 
farmhouse ; Burnham, Missenden, and Medmenham Abbeys, 
and the churches of Stewkley, llanslope, Chetwode (containing 
some of the finest stained glass in the kingdom), Olney, and 
Chcbham Bois. There are few traces of the baronial castle of 
feudal times, but the still older remains of several British and 
Roman roads exist 

Buckland, William, D.D., F.B.S., a distinguished geolo- 
gist, was born at Axminster, Devonshire, in xySit and studied 
at Oxford, where in 1818 he became Reader of Geology. In 
1S22 he received the Copley medal for his discoveries in 
the Kirkdale Cave, was President of the British Association 
in 1832, was appointed Dean of Westminster in 1^5, and died 
August 14, 1856, His chief works are Reli^nue Diltwtanee 
(1823), Geology and Mineralogy Considered ttnth Reference to 
Natural Theotogy (1836), one of the Bridgewater Treatises 
(q. v.), and Annals of Philosophy, 

Buckland, Francis Trevel 3 ran, son of the preceding, bora 
Dec'^mber 17, 1826^ was educated at Winchester and Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1848. Having studied medidhie. 
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and held for loitte tltne the post of House-Surgeon in St George’s 
Hospital^ he was appointed Assistant- Surgeon to the sd Life 
Guards m 1854, but retired in 1863. He has made natural 
history a special study, and among his principal contributions 
to the advance of this branch of science are his Cunosiius of 
Natural History (new series, Lond. 1866), and Fish^ Hatching 
(Xx>nd. 1863). B. was appointed Inspector of Salmon Fisheries 
for England and Wales, and in this office has laboured success- 
fully for the naturalisation of British salmon in colonial waters, 
especially in those of New Zealand and Australia. 

Budkland'ia, a fine tree, with the general aspect of a poplar, 
belonging to the natural order Hamamelidacea^ or witch-hazels. 

It is a native of the Himalayas, but might probably be naturalised 
in Britain (Hooker). It is named in honour of Dr Buckland tlie 
geologist. 

Buckle, Henxy Thomas, historian, was bom at Lee, in 
Kent, 24th November 1823. His life was spent in intense study, 
its only remarkable feature being that he attended no school or 
university, but owed much to his mother. In 1857 he produced 
the first volume of The History of Civilisation in England^ in 
which he considers the physical influences, such as food, climate, 
&c. , which he regards as controlling statical conditions of national 
character, and the intellectual development of man, which he 
regards as the source and measure of progress, lliese principles 
are then verified by a general survey of the political and intel- 
lectual history of England, France, Spain, and Scotland, the 
whole forming merely the introduction to a projected history 
of English civilisation in detail. B. is remarkably skilful and 
accurate in his tableaux of important facts, but his capacity for 
just or sage inference is marred by an intense fanaticism, pro- 
bably engendered by his cloistered training and solitary study. 
B.’s main principle — i.e,y of the subordination of the physical, 
moral, and political condition of society to the state of the 
speculative faculties — was first clearly slated by T. S. Mill in the 
Logic of Moral Science {Logie ^ vi.). B. died at Damascus, 29th 
May 1062. A large collection of posthumous papers, with a 
Memoir of B., was published by Miss Taylor. See also Pilgrim 
Memories (Lond. 1874), in which Mr Stuart (jlennie reports 
his conversations in the East with B. 

Buckler, a shield worn or buckled on the left arm. The 
Roman B. was oblong, padded inside with sheepskin and linen, 
covered outside with metal plate. In the middle ages it was 
round, oval, or square, and generally was made of hide or wicker- 
work, strengthened in various ways with ^on. 

Buckles, fastenings for belts, straps, boots, and other articles 
of attire, besides harness, trunks, a^ many kinds of leather 
work. The essential part of a buckle consists of a tongue 
which reds on the upper side of a frame, through which the 
strap to be fastened pas.ses, the fastening being made by the 
point of the tongue passing through a pierced hole in the 
strap. B. were a very fashionable appendage of shoes during the 
last century, and they were frequently costly and elaborate in 
make. They began to be first generally used on shoes in the 
time of 'William III., but occasional allusion is made to the 
fashion much earlier. In Fterce the Ploughman's Crede^ a work 
of the I4tli c., the Franciscans arc denounced for their pride in 
wearing buckled shoes. The caprices of fashion still occasion- 
ally induce the wearing of buckled shoes by ladies, and gentle- 
men wear B. as a part of court dress. 

Budk'skizL, a strong twilled woollen fabric for trouserings. 
The web is usually about 27 inches wide, and when finished 
the pile or nap is so shorn that the texture is seen through it. 

Buok'Btonc, John Baldwin, a clever dramatist and popu- 
lar comedian, was born near London in 1802, took to the stage 
at the age of nineteen, and so rapid was his success, that in two 
years he became chief Mow comedian* at the Adelphi Theatre, 
while he also wrote such pieces as Luke the Labourer. Since 
then his career as an actor and writer of plays has been very 
successful. He carefully studies all his parts, and is without a I 
rival as a representative of some of the best characters in Shake- { 
speare and Sheridan. For upwards of twenty years B. has been 
lessee of the Haymarket Theatre. He has written an enormous 
number of pieces for the stage, of which some, such as the 
Green Bushes^ Good for Nothtno, and the Irish Lion^ are still' 
very popular. B. is treasurer of the General Theatrical Fund. 


Buok'tkom {Bhamnus), a genus of shrubs or small trees 
belonging to the natural order jRhamnaceee (q. v.), very gener* 
ally distributed over the world. The common B. (A*, eathar- 
ticus) is found over Europe, Russian Asia, and N. America, is not 
abundant in England or Ireland, and rare in Scotland. The 
bluish-black nauseous berries are violently purgative, but are 
rarely used in medicine. The alder B. {B. franguta) is more 
frequent than the common B., but still rare in Scotland. Lake 
the former species, it was at one time used in medicine, and has 
been recommended in intermittent fevers. In addition to a 
bitter extractive principle, it contains a volatile oil with hydro- 
cyanic acid, and a yellow colouring matter called Bhamnin ; the 
berries are violently purgative. The wood is used, under the 
mistaken name of *dog wood,* for making the fine light charcoal 
used by the gunpowder makers. The bark, leaves, and berrie.s 
are used for dyeing. The unripe fruits of Dyer’s B. (A*, infec* 
tortus), and probably other species also of the S. of Europe, 
yield a brilliant yellow dye. The berries and inner bark of A*. 
tinctorius of Hungary are also used for dyeing yellow, while 
the * Chinese green indigo,’ used in Lyon for dyeing silk, is pre- 
pared from the bark of B, utilis and B. chlorophorus. French 
ben ieh, Avigfton berries, or yellow berries, are the fruits of B.. 
infectoritu, B. saxaHlis, B. amygdalina, and B, Clusti, and are 
used by the dyers. The sea-B. {Hippophde rhamnoides) is a 
plant of another order [Eleagnoeece), (See Sallow Thorn.) 
The evergreen Alaternus of our shrubberies is a species of B. 
(.^. alaternus), a native of the S. of Europe. 

Buck*!!, or Buchu, a name given to several sjiecies of the 
genus Barosma (natural order Butacece), natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope. The leaves of several of them are aromatic, stimu- 
lant, anti-spasmodic, and diuretic, and exercise a specific influence 
on the urinary organs. 'I'heir properties are owing to a bitter 
principle {Biosmin or Barosmin), and a scented volatile oil. 
'Fhe species used in the pharmacopoeia are B. betulimt, B. crenu- 
lata, ami B, serralifolia. The liottentots perfume themselves 
with the leaves of B. 

Buck*wlieat {FagopyrunC), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Fagopyracea. The fruit differs from that of 
Polygonum by not being enveloped in the ])eriunth, Thtf 
common B. {F. esculenteum), is a na- 
tive of Asia, but is now naturalised 
in many parts of Europe, where it is 
cultivated for the sake of its mealy 
seeds, which, when ground, form a 
nutritious meal, inferior to wheat, yet 
superior in feeding qualities to rice. In 
the United States it is largely employed 
as human food, but in Britain it is only 
grown to a small extent for the purpose 
of feeding pheasants ( Treasttry of 
Botany). Tartarian B. {F, Taitaricum) 
is a very productive species, a native of 
Siberia, and well adapted for growing in 
cold localities. Among other species 
may be mentioned F. emarginatum of 
China, F, cymosum of Nepal, and ihc 
common blackbine {F, convolvulus), 
a frequent weed in our cornfields. 

The ground seeds are familiar in the Buckwheat, 

form of black specks in oatmeal. 

I BucoTic (from Gr. bonkolos, ‘a herdsman*), an epithet applied 
to pastoral poetry, first by the Greeks and afterwai'ds by the 
Latins. 

Buozaez*, an old town in Austrian Galicia, on the Strina, 
a tributary of the Dniester, 30 miles E.N.E. of Staniriavov, 
noted as the place where the treaty of peace between the Poles 
and Turks in 1672 was signed. Pop. (1869) 9763. 

Bud, the form in which the flower or leaves exist previous 
to being expanded. There are therefore flower-buds and leaf- 
buds, the former being generally easily distinguishable exter- 
nally by beinp; rotinded, while the latter are more elongated. 
Buds ore terminal and lateral ; the former, produced at the extre- 
mities of the branches or stem, serve to carry on the plant 
upwards or outwards ; 'the lattisr, produced on the sides of the 
stem or branches, prolong the plant laterally in the form of 
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branches and bianchlets. The latter are also called axUlar^^ 
from being produced in the axils of leaves, though in reality 
both kinds are. Buds va^ considerably in their nature and 
size, and even in the depth of winter the buds will serve to 
distinguish various trees and shrubs. In some cases they are 
nake^ in others covered with scales, or with a gummy, waxy, or 
resinous exudation, which serve to protect them from rain ; or 
in another case the interior is lined with a non-conducting 
kind of down or wool, which protects the young leaves 
and other structures from cold during the winter season. 
Most palms and other monocotyledons produce no lateral 
buds, and accordingly, if the terminal B. which prolongs the 
stem upwards is destroyed, the plant dies. Sometimes, os in 
the case of the lilac, there are two opposite terminal buds. The 
way leaves are folded up in the B. is called prefoliation or vema- 
tion^ just as that of the flower-buds is asHvation^ and a variety 
of names ore applied to express this, and also the relation the 
different leaves m the B. bear to each other. I'he eyes of potatoes 
are subterranean leaf-buds produced on the tuber. L^ves in 
temperate climates begin to be formed in the axils of the leaves 
as soon as the young branches on which they are borne have been 
properly developed, but may never go beyond the hidits'entaiy 
stage. In addition, there will occasionally appear adventitious 
buds on indeterminate portions of the stem, at the extremity of a 
medullary ray, or at a place where an incision is made in the 
bark, and thereby a determination of sap directed to the place ; 
they will even appear on leaves, as in Bryophyllum (q. v. ). 

Bu'da (probably the Magyar form of the Slavic Budin, a 
‘hut’ or ‘dwelling,’ though it is also said to have been called 
after Buda, the brother of Allila) is the name of a Hungarian 
city on the right bank of the Danube, connected with Pesth 
on the opposite bank by a suspension bridge 1246 feet long. 
B. is built round the Schlossberg, from the centre of which 
rises the fortress (Festung\ enclosing the royal palace, the 
Cliurch of the Assumption, and the public offices. To the 
S. of this rises the Blocksbcrg, whicn is strongly fortified. 
B. has six suburbs, Haizenstadt or TabAii, Chrislinenstadt, 
Landstrasse, Ncustift, Wasserstadt, and All-Ofcn {Aquina*nt\ 
a market-town of 16,000 inhabitants, which since 1850 has 
been incorporated with B., and where arc the dockyards and 
building-yards of the Danube Steam Navigation Company. In 
addition to the public buildings already mentioned, there are 
sixteen churches, five monasteries, the arsenal, theatre, &c. 
South of the Schlossberg is the Josephsberg, containing the grave 
of tlie Turkish dervish GUI Baba, with a mosque, to which 
pilgrims from I'urkey and Persia still repair. A Gothic 
monument has been erected to the memory of General 
Ilentzi, who fell in defence of the town in 1849. B. has nume- 
rous charitable institutions. At the foot of the Blocksberg 
arc several hot sulphur-springs, Bnickbad, Raizenbad, Blocks- 
bad ; Kaiserbad to the N., and Kbnigsbad, the Roman Aqua 
calidm superiores, in Wasserstadt. From one of these, witli a 
temperature of 117® F., is derived the German name of the town, 
O^en (oven). B. has a trade in silk and leather, and has spin- 
ning-mills and machine-works. But the principal industry is 
the manufacture of wine, the vineyards in the neighbourhood 
producing the celebrated ‘ Qfenerwein,’ to the amount of nearly 
c, 000,000 gallons annually. Pop. 53,998, of whom 46,979 arc 
Roman Catholics and 2554 Jews. 

B. was at first a Roman colony. The present town grew 
round the castle, built in 1247 by King Bela IV. During 300 
ears it suffered twenty sieges, and it was in the hands of the 
'urks from 1541 to 1686, in which year it was wrested, from 
them b}^ Karl of Lorraine. It again suffered severely in the 
Hungarian revolt of 1848-49. 

Bttdee'us, or BudeVna (the Latinised form of the name 
Budi)t the most learned Frenchman of his tim^ and the friend 
and rival of Erasmus, was bom at Paris in 1467. His early 
education was defective, but at the age of twenty-three he con- 
ceived an ardent desire for study, and became profoundly versed 
in Greek, then almost unknown in France. B. wasjiatronised 
by three monarchs in succession. Charles VHI. made him 
one of his secretaries ; Louis XII, made him a member of a 
legation to Home on the accession of Pope Julius II,; and it 
was to the influence of B, with Francois I., whom he accom- 
pankd on his travels, that the College of France owes its 
touhdation. He had also ekarge; of the royal library. He 
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died 23d August 154a It is pretty clear that B. was of doubt* 
fol orUiodoxv. He was wont to speak contemptuously of the 
doctors of the Sorbonne, and his widow and children went 
over to the Reformed faith. B.’s first works were translation 
from Greek into Latin, and it was not till IJI4 that he laid 
the foundation of his great scholastic reputauon by the pub* 
lication at Paris of his treatise De Asse et PariUnu ^'us, which 
was followed in 1519 by his Cammentarii Lingua Greeem, He 
wrote fifty-six letters in Greek, which were translated into Latin 
in 1574. His collected works were published at B&le in 1557» 
in 4 vols. fol. The fourth vol. contains his Greek commentaries. 
B. left in MS. a Greek-Latin lexicon, which was printed at 
Geneva in 1554, and again in 1562, and assisted Henry Stephens 
considerably in the compilation of his Thesaurta. See Vie de 
Bude^ by Leroy (1541). 

Buda’on, a town of British India, in the Rohilcund division 
of the N.W. Province, on a small tributary of the Ganges, 140 
miles N. W. of Lucknow and 30 £. of Alleygurh. During the 
Mutiny the Europeans were forced to flee from B., which was, 
however, retaken by General Whitelock, 19th April 1858. 
Pop. (1872) 31,044. The executive district of B., which is level, 
and fertile in cotton, wheat, and barley', has an area of i960 sq. 
miles, and a pop, (1872) of 934,348. 

Buddh'ism (from the title of ‘ the Buddha,* the enlightened, 
assumed by its founder), a system of religion founded about 2500 
years ago in India, and whicli, though it has now disappeared 
from the land of its birth, is professed by 455,000,000 of 
people, being more than 31 per cent, of the human race, in Cash- 
mere, Nepaul, Thibet, Tartary, Mongolia, Japan, Siam, Bur- 
mah, and Ceylon. The reputed founder of the syNtein figures 
in the legend of his life as the son of Sudhodana, king of 
Kapilawastu, a region in Central India at the fool of the moun- 
tains of Nepaul ; and at his birth (the date usually assigned to 
which is 543 though later research places it sixty years 
after) is said to have received the name of Sidhartha. 11 is 
father, we are told, belonged to the family of the Sakyas ; hence, 
in allusion to the mode of life he adopted, he is sometimes called 
Sakya-mouui (Sansk. muni. * a solitary ’) ; and as the family be- 
longed to '*41 chain of the Gautamas, he is also called Gautama- 
Buddha. But the legends of his life, ancestry, and youthful 
career are not satisfactory even as legends, and the tendency of 
all later criticism (see M. Sc naat^s A'tudes Boudd/ques, Par. 1S75) 
is to destroy their value as historical documents. Many of the 
circumstances belonging to this period of his life are probably 
not legendary in the V ue sense at all, but parables or allegories, 
containing slight vestiges of real history. After B. left his father's 
palace, he became the pupil first of one Brahmin teacher, then 
of another; from them he ^learned to subdue the body and 
to disci])line his mind by constant and well-directed medi- 
tation. During six years, spent partly in practices of great 
austerity, he failed to obtain the deliverance sought. After 
long meditation and ecstatic visions, however, he at last, 
by sheer force of thinking, arrived at the knowledge of the 
truth. He discovered the causes of all the changes inherent 
in human life, by which means the fear of them was entirely 
removed. He now desired to make known to mankind the 
valuable secret which he himself had learned, and having as- 
sumed the title of ‘the Buddha’ (the enlightened), he set out 
for Benares, the sacred city of the Brahmins, where he preached 
>vith great success. After travelling over the most of India, 
making many converts wherever he went, he died at the age of 
eighty, while sitting under a tree near Kusinagara. 

Tlie most striking feature in the liistoiy of B. is its power of 
proselytising, a power arising from the universal sympathy and 
brotherhood which it inculcated. By the middle of the 3d c, 
1I.C. — i.e., in the time of Asoka — it was the established religion of 
the country. Missionaries were sent to other countries, who went 
upon a regular system of preaching, teaching, and disseminating 
the sacred doctrines. The first country converted was Ceylon. 
If we can still trust the Mahawanso (though its authority is now 
being seriously questioned), this conversion took place soon after 
Asoka’s time. Ceylon has adhered to the Buddhist religion as 
a country down to the present day. From Ceylon it spread to 
Siam and Burmah. It reached China (according to the best 
anthorities) about the ist c. b.c., and before the close of the 1st 
€. A.D. was declared one of the state religions. Streams of pil- 
grims now flowed from China to India, which was regarded as 
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the Hoty l^d, while the religion spread largely into Central 
Aria. But in the early centuries of our era there was a revival 
of Brahminism in -India, before which B. was forced to give way 
in that countiy. By the end of the 4th c, it was beginning to 
decline in the eastern part, although in the 7th c. it was stiU 
flourishing throughout the country. But from this time its de- 
cline must have been very rapid (though the 7th c. marks its 
triumph in Tibet), for in the 12th c. the last trace of it almost 
had disappeared from the country. 

The Buddhist Holy Scriptures, containing the tenets of the sys- 
tem, the canon of wmch was said to have occupied the attention 
of a council held after the death of Buddha, and to have been 
fixed by a council in Asoka’s tune, and confirmed by a council in 
Cashmere in the beginning of our era, are called the Tripitika 
(three baskets), and are divided into three classes : — (i) llic 
Sutras, or discourses of the Buddlia, not written down by himself, 
but by his chief followers immediately after his death ; (2) The 
Vinaya, comprising all that has reference to morality or disci- 
pline ; (3) Abhidarma, or metaphysics. 

^ B, can only be called a religion at all in a very peculiar sense, 
since it is theoretically a pure atheism. It ignores the exist- 
ence of a deity. Nevertheless the moral code of the system is one 
of the purest in the world. The basis of its ethics, which are so 
inextricably mixed up with the metaphysics that the two cannot 
he considered separately, is what the Buddha called the Four 
Verities — (1) That pain exists, (2) that the cause of pain is attach- 
ment to existing objects. (3) that pain can be ended by Nirwana 
(‘extinction,* but of what is still matter of dispute), (4) the way 
that leads to Nirwana. The way to Nirwana consists of eight 
parts — (i) Right faith (orthodoxy), (2) right judgment, (3) right 
language (truthfulness), (4) light purpose (uprightness), (5) right 
practice (the pursuit of a religious life), (6) right obedience (to 
all the precepts of the Buddhist law), (7) right memory, (8) right 
meditation. The supreme controlling power of the universe is 
Karma, that is, a chain of linked piuccsscs, which continually 
and nece.ssarily recur m uniform regularity of sequence, by which 
all things are determined. The Buddhist believes tliat he has 
existed in many myriads of previous births (sec Transmigra- 
tion), and may have I'.assed through all possible states of beings, 
from the highest to the lowest (of men, and also of animals, and 
even of inanimate objects), and that he is in this life under the 
influence of all that he has ever done in all these previous exist- 
ences. 1 'his is his Karma, the arbiter of his fate. Further, no one 
can tell in what state his next birth may be appointed by his 
Karma, for although he might live till the day of his leath the 
most meritorious of men, and although th^'re will certainly be a I 
reward for all that is good, that reward may be long delayed, I 
and there may be in his Karma some sin or crime committed | 
ages ago but not yet expiated, and he may have to pay the 
penalty in the next life by being born ns some degraded creature, 
or, if that be not enough, in one of the 136 Buddhist hells. 

The two important points in this system are, that existence 
is an evil, and that the continuance of existence is unavoid- 
able except by the attainment of Nirwana. Now it is teaching 
to mankind how this may be attained which is the prerogative 
and the special mission of a Buddha — a Buddha being not 
a deity in any sense of the term, but simply a human being 
of an exalted nature — which may be attained by any other 
human being by the practice of certain virtues. And a great 
part of the veneration )>aid to Gautama-Buddha is due to the 
supposition that, when he had it in hi.s power to attain to Nir 
wana himself, he voluntarily endured indescribable afflictions 
in countless a^es and successive births that he might attain to I 
the Buddhaship, and thereby gain the power to free mankind 
from the misery of existence. Tliis, then, is the basis on which 
all Buddhist morality is founded : what the Buddha taught man- j 
kind was how they might gain * the other shore ; * that other 
shore is Nirwana ; so that, in other words, all virtue is to be 
practised, not for its own sake, but merely as a means to enable 
the person to escape from existence. At the same time it must 
not be overlooked that Nirwana is to a great extent the abstrac- 
tion of a theological metaphysic ; the hope of the masses is the 
bliss of heaven, which is believed to be the reward of virtue. 

The eight parts of the way to Nirwana given above were 
developed into a set of practical moral and religious precepts. 
These depend on the different classes of sins. There are three 
rins of the body — murder, theft, adultery. Four of the speech — 
lying, slander, abuse, unprofitable conversation. Three of the 


mind — covetousness, malice, scepticism* Five other evils to be 
I avuided— drunkenness, gambling, idleness, inmroper associations, 
the frequenting of places of amusements. In connection with 
these there are five great commandments binding on all — not to 
kill, not to steal, not to lie, not to get drunk ; next comes not to 
commit adultery. Five others for those entering on the direct 
pursuit of Nirwana — to abstain from unseasonable meals, from 
public spectacles (music, dancing, singing), from expensive 
dresses, ornaments, and perfumes, from having a large or soft 
bed, and from receiving gold or silver. For the regular recluses, 
ascetics, or monks, a number of observances of the severest 
character are prescribed— to wear only clothes made of rags 
sewed together with their own hands, to live only on alms, 
to take only one meal daily, and that before noon, to live in 
forests or deserts, approaching human dwellings only to get 
alms, to seek no shelter but trees, to rest only sitting at the 
root of a tree, and even sleep there without lying down, to 
meditate at night among the tombs on the vanity of all things. 

The worship connected with the religion consists of adoration 
of the statues of the Buddha and of his relics, chief of which 
are his teeth. In theoiy, however, it may be distinguished in 
the pr4)ular mind from simple worship; the ritual is strictly com- 
memorative ; the worshipper’s desire is to set before himself the 
‘example of him who trod the path that leads to deliverance.* 

The great authority on B. is still Bumouf, Introduction d 
VUistoire du Boudhume (Par. 1845). See also WassiliefTs 
Buddhism^ its Doctrine^ History^ and Literature, and Professoi 
Keru’s Dissertation on the Bra of B. and the Asoha Inscriftious 
(Amst. 1873). For a popular account, the reader may consult 
Lectures on /^./Beal’s Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, from 
the Chinese (1871) ; Spence IIardy*s Manual of /?. ; Le^ds 
and Tktories of the Buddhists ; St. Hilaire’s Le Bouddka (3d ed. 

1 862), and T. W. Rhys David’s Buddhism (Lond. 1877). Childers, 
Max Mlillcr, Lassen, Koeppen, &c., have written works on Nir- 
vana, &c. MM. Senaat, Peer, and Barth are the most recent and 
the best guides for a critical treatment of the legends of B. 

Budd'in^, a mode of grafting in which a leaf-bud is used as 
a graft instead of a young .shoot. See Grafting. 

Budding, or Gomma’tion, in zoology, a name applied to 
the asexual process of reproduciion, whereby new animals are 
produced by a process analogous to that of B. in plants. 
B. in animals may be continuous or discontinuous. In 
the former case (seen in Hydrozoa or zoophytes, sea-mat-s, or 
Polyzoa, &.C ), a complicated and connected animal colony, made 
up of numerous separate animals or zooids, is produced. In the 
latter case, buds are detached, and form the beginnings of new 
colonies, or live a separate and single existence. B. occurs in 
Protozoa, Coelcnterata, Echinotoa, in a few Annulosa, ind in 
lower Mollusca, 

Buddlei'a, a laige genus of shrubs of the natural order Scro 
phulariacea, containing about eighty sjiecies, two of which {B 
Neemda, a beautiful plant, a native of India, and B, globosa^ ol 
Chill) are cultivated in our garden.s. 

Bude Burner and Bude Light. See Burners. 

Bud’get (Fr. bougette, llal. holgetta'), the name of a small s.ack 
or wallet, with its contents, and hence ap})lied metaphorically 
to a miscellaneous store of lhing.s, as a B. of news. In its 
familiar sense it means the annual financial statement made by 
the Chancellor of Exchequer to the House of Commons in a 
committee of ways and mean.s, embracing a general view of the 
public revenue and expenditure, an estimate of the probable 
expenditure of the ensuing year, and a declaration of what taxes 
it IS intended to reduce or repesd, or what new ones it is found 
necessary to impose. 

Budhan’uh, a town in the district of Mozuflernuggiir, N.W. 
Province, British India, 20 miles N. of Delhi, in a fertile and 
woody country. Pop. (1872) 6750. 

Budds or Budofloh Hegy, a steep isolated mountain ol 
the Carpathians, in the S.K, of Transylvania, situated on the 
boundary-line between the districts Csik and Haromszek, and 
rising to a height of 3005 feet- It is of volcanic origin, and has 
many sulphui -springs and caves containing sulphurous vapours. 

Bud’weis (Bohem. Budejaunce, * the place of huts ’), the capi- 
ta^ of a circle oi the same name in the extreme S. of Ikdiemia, 
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on the Muldau, 77 miles S. of Prague, and a station where the 
railway to Linz and Vienna diveiges. It is partly fortified, con- 
tains a cathedral, and has an active transit trade. There are 
also manufactures of woollens, machinery, stoneware, chemi- 
cals, and lead-pencils. Near B. is the fine old Sehloss Frauenherg 
and also a spacious new Gothic castle, both the pro- 
perty of Prince Schwarzenbcrg. Pop. (1869) * 7 i 4 * 3 - The dis- 
irict of B. has an area of 1754 sq. miles, and a pop. (1869) of 

240,790- 

Buen Ay're, or Bonaire, one of the Curacao Islands, in 
the Caribl)ean Sea, lat. I2* 20' N. and long. 68*^ 27' W. It is 
20 miles long by 4 broad, has 3300 inhabitants, and exports 
cochineal. I'he group belongs to the Dutch. 

Buen'os Ay'ree (Span. * fine airs ’), the capital of a province 
of the same name, seat of the Argentine government, and the 
great centre of trade for the whole republic. It lies on the right 
bank of the Plata estuary, 150 miles from the sea, is built in great 
part of wood, having granite-paved and regularly arranged streets. 
The chief public buildings are the cathedral, a university (founded 
1821), a military college, a large market with shops under arched 
colonnades, the new Government offices, the custom-hq^ise, an 
exchange, several banks, and a fine theatre. A thorough scheme 
of drainage and of water-supply is being carried out (1875), ^he 
contract for which amounts to about ^3, 000, 000. There are 
numerous tramways throughout the city. Owing to the shallow- 
ness of the river, sea-going vessels have to anchor within from 
7 to 15 miles \V. of B. A., and the cost of transport to the shore 
is occasionally greater than the freight from Europe. To obviate 
this, the Government projected (1874) an extensive series of 
docks, but little has yet been done beyond dredging the channel. 
The town is situated to command the overland Chili trade, 
and is the emporium for an immense tract of pa.storal country. 
There are thirteen regular lines of steamers sailing between 
B. A. and Europe, touching at the ports of Brazil and Monte 
Video. The exports are chiefly wool, hides, animal oil, horns, 
hair, cured and salted meat, bones, and ostrich feathers. Of the 
imports the most important are coal, iron, wood, agricultural 
implements, and various manufactured goods. In 1872 the im- 
port of wines, beer, and spirits amounted in value to 1,850,000, 
and that of woven fabrics to ^^2, 600,000, while the total value of 
imports in 1873 was ^11,886,861, and of exports 6, 886, 506. 
There was also received (1872) 38,000,000 feet of timber, 
mostly from Canada, and 92,000 tons of coals. B. A. is 
the terminal centre of four railway lines, and has com- 
munication with the various towns of the republic by means 
(1875) of 4^00 miles of telegraph-wire. A submarine cable 
is being laid (1876) between B. A. and Brazil, to connect 
the former directly with Europe. Pop. (1S69) 177,787, of 
whom many are English, French, and Italian. A fort was 
founded here by Pedro de Mendoza in 1535, but was de- 
stroyed by the Indians four years later, and not rebuilt until 
1580. It thereafter prospered, was made a bishopric in 1620, 
and became the capital of the Spanish viceroyalty of La Plata 
in 1776. In x8oo, it was twice taken by the English, and 
as often recovered by the Spaniards. Another effort to take the 
town in 1807 entirely failed; and General 'Whitelock, com- 
mander of the besieging force, on his return to England was 
in consequence cashiered for incapacity- B. A. was several 
times the scene of contest during the Argentine civil wars, which 
terminated in the peace of i860. It was visited by a severe 
yellow-fever epidemic in 1871. The ^evince of B. A. is the 
most productive and populous in the wnole republic, and has an 
area of 63,000 sq. miles, and a pop. (1869) of 495,107, ot whom 
151,241 are immigrants, some 70 per cent, of the whole being 
engaged in grazing and agriculture. The country is veiy fiat, 
and the climate is generally healthy, with a tendency to sultri- 
ness. Some 400 miles of railway (1876) traverse the province, 
radiating from the capital in four difierent lines. A few indus- 
tries, os the preserving of meat, and the manufacture of cloth, 
soap, a;id leather, have been introduced of late years. See Wil- 
cocke, History of B. (Lond. 1806) ; Balcarce, B, A» (gar. 1857), 

BuflPalo, a city and port of entry in the state of New York, 
at the mouth of B. Creek, on I.ake Erie, near the head of 
Nhigftra river. It is 22 miles S.S.E. of Niagara Falls, and 
293 N*W. of New York, The city extends from some low 
ground to a high plateau, and the streets are spacious, clean, 
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and well built. Its most notable buildings, besides several of 
its seventy churches, are the State Arseni, the U.S. Custom- 
house, the City Hall, and four markets. B. is well situated for 
receiving the trade of the lakes and the great West It is a 
great railway centre, and the Erie Canal (364 miles) connects 
It with the Hudson. The receipts of grain have immensely 
increased of late years, in consequence of the erection, since 
1842, of some thirty immense storing warehouses, called elova^ 
tors^ Total imports and exports, about ioo,ooo,cxx> dols. B. 
has extensive spirit distilleries, oil-refinerie^ and flour-mills, 
while its smelting furnaces and numerous engine and nail works 
are among the largest in the States. Its harbour is acces- 
sible to vessels drawing 14 feet of water, and there is now a 

{ ner 1500 feet long, which supports a lighthouse. The accumu- 
ation of ice at the end of the lake impedes navigation during 
winter. B. publishes some twenty-eight newspapen. It was 
founded as a military frontier station in 1801, and was destroyed 
by a party of British and Indians in 18x4. It was rebuilt in 
1814, incorporated as a city in 1832, and has now (1875) a pop, 
of 134.238. 

Buffalo ( Bos or Buhalus bubaUs\ a genus of BovidiS or oxen, 
represented typically by the common B., which exceeds the 
common ox in size. Its original liabilat appears to have been 
India, but it has extended its distribution, being now found in 
Persia, Arabia, Egypt, wS. Africa, Greece, Italy, and otlier parts 
of S. Europe. It is employed in India, Italy, and elsewhere as 
a beast of burden. The fore- 
head is convex, and bears two 
horns, which are of black col- 
our, and turned outwards and 
slightly backwards, and have a 
prominent ridge in front. The 
hair is coarse and scanty, except 
on the checks and throat, and 
a * dewlap * exists. The tail is 
tufted. The back is elevated 
between the shoulders, so as to 
give the animal a somewhat * humped ’ aspect. These creatures 
are gregarious in habits, and live chiefly in marshy districts. 
They nevv.lippear to attain a great degree of domestication. 
The flesh is coarse, the milk, however, being esteemed, 'i'he Ghee^ 
a butter-like compound in repute among the natives of India, is 
made from B.’s milk. The Cape B. {Bos or Bubalus Caffer\ 
another species, inhabits S. E. Africa, and extends as far N. as 
Guinea. It exists in numerous hci ds. The horns are very large, 
their flattened bases <."orming a bony plate covering the top of 
the head. The coat is of a brown colour, the horns being 
coloured black. In length, this species averages eight feet, 
and in height at the shoulders about five feet These 
animals are very ferocious, especially when irritated or 

E icd. They are hunted for the sake of their flesh and 

; the latter being manufactured into shields by the 
Cafires, and into other articles. 'I'he American B. or bison 
{Bison Americanus) is described in the article Bison. The 
huge Arnee of India (q. v.) is presumed to be a variety of 
the B. 

Buffiedo'ra, a small town in the province of Pavia, N. Italy, 
on the Ticino, 25 miles N.N.W. of Pavia, historically interest- 
ing os the scene (June 4, 1S59) of a fierce conflict between the 
French under Macmahon and the Austrians, in which the former 
were victorious. Pop. 1257. 

Buff'et is a French term applied to any article of furniture 
which serves the purpose of a cupboard or sideboard. It has 
given rise to a curious corruption in English, See Beek-Eatek. 

Buff Leather is prepared from ox-hides by the process of 
oiling, without the use of any tanning material. It forms a soft, 
pliant material with a porous texture, but it is at the same time 
strong and durable. The hides to l>e prepared as B. L. are limed, 
unhaired, and scraped, as in the ordina^ tanning process, after 
which it is handed over to the currier, who works a quantity of 
cod-oil into it in the trough of a fulling-mill. After tne oil has 
been absorbed, and the skins o})erated on have a dry-like 
appearance, they are again sprinkled with oil and the stocking 
re]^ated, which process goes on for several days, decreasing 
however in frequency of oilings. llie skins, after the oiling is 
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complete, are hung in a drying chamber heated by Bteam-pipea, , 
in which they undergo a sli^t fermentation, which induces a 
more thorough incorporation of the oil. The excess of oil is re* 
moved by treating with a weak potash4ye, washing out, drying, 
stretching, and smoothing with pumice. The buiT colour is given 
by dipping in an infusion of oak-bark. B. L. is largely vaSi for 
military belts, house shoes, and other purposes. 

BtifTon, George lionie Leclero, Comte de, a famous 
French naturalist and physicist of the i8ih c. , was bom September 
7, 1707, at Montbard, in Burgundy. He studied law at the col- 
lege of the Jesuit fathers in Dyon, but soon turned his attention : 
to science. Amongst his earliest literary productions are trans- 
lations of Newton’s Fluxions and of Hale's Vegetable Statics. 
It is as a naturalist that B. is chiefly celebrated, although his 
studies also included observations on the inorganic portion of 
natural objects. He contributed to the French Academy of 
Sciences in 17^3 original memoirs on zoological subjects, and 
was appointed in 1739 curator or keeper of the Royal Garden 
and Museum. He worked successfully to establish systems of 
arrangement and classification in zoological science; and his 
y large book, Histoire Naturelle (15 vols. Par. 1749-67) constitutes 
a memorable epoch in natural history literature, as being among 
the first attempts on a large scale to remodel the InsufTicient and 
inaccurate systems of zoology that had hitherto prevailed. B, 
was created Comte de B. by Louis XV., whose favour, with 
that of Louis XVI., he enjoyed. He died in Paris, April 16, 
1788, B.’s literary style is marred by certain ginndiose manner- 
isms. As an observer he was acute and quick to discern, but 
lacked patience and perseverance. His works have been trans- 
lated into almost all the languages of Europe. The two best 
^editions are those of Richard (Par. 1824 et seq,) and Fame (Par. 
1837-39). Sec Flouren's Buffon^ Histoire tie sa Vie et de ses Ouv- 
ragei ; and two fine works ‘ crowned ’ by the French Academy — 
Micliaut’s Lloge de B, (Par. 1878), and llcmon's £/oge de B. (Par. 
1878), both of which writers availed themselves of the invaluable 
material contained in the two volumes of B.’s Correspondance^ 
first ]niblished in i860 under the editorship of M. Nadault de 
B., a great-grandnephew of the illustrious naturalist. 

Buffoon' (Fr. bouffon, Ital. buffone), a common jester or 
mountebank, probably so called on account of his horseplay and 
vulgar pleasantries ; the most likely origin of the name being 
the buffa of the middle age Latin, from buffare^ *lo pufT the 
checks.’ The Italian buffo is the name given to a humorous 
actor, and a burlesque play is called a commedia buffa, and a 
comic opera an opera buffa (Fr. opei'a bouffe). In Italian opera 
there is a bu^o cantante, with a good voic^usually bass, who is 
distinct from the bujlb comico, or regular scaramouch. 

Bug, the Western, is the largest tributary of the Vistula, 
rises in Galicia, forms a part of the W. boundary of Russia, 
and joins the Vistula 18 miles N.W. of Warsaw, after a course 
of 450 miles. The Eastern 13., the ancient Hypanis^ rKses near 
the confines of Volhynia, and joins the Dnieper 25 miles below 
Nicolaiev. Both are in part navigable. 

Bug^, a name popularly applied to insects belonging to the 
order Ueiniplera^ including the Ceocorida or I^and Bugs {e^g,^ 
bed-B., &c,), and the Hydrocores or Water Buga {f.g.y Boat- 
flyi q- V., &c.). Tlicse insects arc more properly included in 
the Heteropterous group of the order Hemiptera^ or those pos- 
se.ssing the front wings homy in part, with the rostrum or 
beak springing from the front of the head. Tlie mouth in all 
is specially adapted for piercing the skin of animals or plants, 
and contains pointed bristle-like organs representing the jaws. 
The house or bed-B. {Cimex lectularius) is wingless, possesses 
a flat, oval body, and averages ^ to | of an inch in length. The 
colour is reddish, and the mouth is suctorial in form. These in- 
sects exhale a disagreeable odour, especially when touched or 
crushed. The young of the B. resemble the parent save in size, 
and are active throughout their metamorphosis or development, 
which is of the incomplete or hesuimetabolic kind. The o, was 
believed to have l>een first brought to England in American 
timber after the Great Fire of London in 1606 ; but Uiis idea is 
erroneous. These insects infest furniture and the crevices of 
walls by day, but are active during the night, and then suck the 
blood of man or other animals. The best preventive is thorough 
cleanliness, whilst corrosive sublimate solution, turpentine, and 
other remedies, are said to be destructive to these insects. 


Other species of bugs infest the lower vertebrate animals, and 
some inhabit and suck plant-juices. Several tropical species 
attain a large size, and are proportionately annoying in their 
blood-sucking habits. The field-bugs of Britain also form typical 
examples of these insects; a well-known species of the latter 
forms being Aeanthosoma grisea^ which is noted for its attention 
to its young. 

Bugeaud', de la Biconnerie, Thomas Bohert, Marshal 
of France, was bom at Limoges, in France, October 15, 1784. 
Although he entered the army in 1804 as a private, he rose 
rapidly, and was a colonel before the fall of Napoleon. After 
the revolution of 1830, B., having turned liberal, ^came a 
favourite of Louis Philippe, but was unpopular with the Paris 
populace from his declaring against universal suffiage and the 
freedom of tlie press. Appointed Governor-General of Algeria, 
he gained, August 14, 1844, a great victory over the Emperor 
of Morocco at Isly, and was created Due d’Isly ; but the cruelty 
of some of his proceedings made his name detested throughout 
Europe. B. stuck to the last by Louis Philippe, but under the 
Presidency of Louis Napoleon was made general of the army of 
the Aips. He died of cholera at Paris, June 9, 1849. 

Bu'g^nhagen, Johann (Pomeranus), a German Protestant 
theologian, bom at Wollin, Pomerania, 24th June 1485, and 
studied at Griefswald. In 1503 he became rector of the school 
of Treptow, but was led by the perusal of Luther’s JDe Capti- 
vitate Babylonied to repair to Wittenberg, and take an active 
part in the Reformation. There he was appointed Professor of 
Theology in 1522, a»>d then pastor of the town church. B. 
proved an admirable organiser of the new churches, and for this 
purpose was called in 1537 to Denmark by Christiern III. He 
performed his task so satisfactorily that the king offered him Uie 
rich bishopric of Schleswig, which B. refused. He died 20th 
April 1558. B. assisted Luther in his translation of the Bible, 
and wrote several treatises, among which are Historia Cliristi 
and Explicatio Psalmorum^ published at Frankfurt in 1614, 
which evince gieat exegetical ability. He also turned Luther's 
High-Dutch liible into Low Dutch (Liib. 1533) for the use ot 
the Lower Saxons. See Engelken, yoh. Pommer. (BerL 
1817); and Zietz, Jok. B. (Leips. 1829 ; 2d ed. 1834). 

Bu'gle, a wind instrument, similar in principle to the trum- 
pet, cornet, &c. Its special peculiarity is that the tube increases 
in diameter very gradually througli a great part of its length, 
while in the tnimpet the tube is nearly parallel throughout^ 
swelling suddenly at the bell. The form of the tube modifies 
the qiialiiy (or klang) of the notes produced, making them (in 
this case) more mellow and round, and less brilliant and piercing 
than in the trumpet. 

Bugle {Ajuga\ a genus of the natural order Labiata^ spread 
over Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia, but unknown in 
America. There are many species, of which three — A. reptans 
(the creeping 13.), A, Chamapi/ySf and A. Genevensis ipyramtdalis) 
— are found in Britain. A. Alpina is found in the Alps. Most 
of the species of Ajuga have beautiful flowers. 

Bugloss {Lycopsis). a genus of the natural order Boraginacetr^ 
though the name is also popularly applied to Anchusa or al- 
kanet, &c. Only one small L. arvensis is found in Britain, but 
the name of Vip^s B. is given to iIjc genus Eehium, 

Buhl, or Boule-Work, surface ornament consisting of tor- 
toiseshell inlaid wdth brass and white metals, emptied in 
adorning furniture, and introduced into France during the reign 
of I>onis XIV, by Andn^ Charles Boule. This costly style of 
decoration is yet occasionally adopted in w'orkboxes and small 
toUctle articles. 

Buh'reach, or Bharaich, tbe capital of an executive dis- 
trict in the province of Oude, British India, on the Sarju, 65 
miles N.E. of Lucknow. It has considerable trade in rice, 
sugar, cotton, indigo, and tobacco. In its vicinity is the tomb 
of the Moslem saint Selar. Fop. (1869) 18,889. district 

of B. has an area of 2710 square miles ; pop. (1872) 774,640. 

Buhr'stone, or BuiTBione, a hard, granular, siliceous 
sandstone, used for making millstpnes for grinding meal and 
flour, ^\nd for powdering cements, manures, &c. They are com- 
posed of almost pure silica, with only sufficient lime to bind 
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them together, and they fonn very durable grinding surfaces. 
The bulirstones mostly used in this country come from the Ter- 
tiary deposits of the Faris basin (Seine et Marne), and are of a 
porous texture, vrith a light-yellow colour. Tliey obtain their 
name from the *burr * or grooved surface, which has either to be 
picked or cut with diamond into them to give sharp grinding 
edges. For making millstones, blocks of B. ^ve to be carefully 
jointed together, and backed with a thick coating of concrete. 
Bulirstones are also imported from S. America. 

Buil'ding. The erection of a house, or other such structure, 
requires generally the co-operation of several professions. The 
design of the whole work is prepared by an architect, who also 
makes out detail drawings and a complete specification. Tlie 
actual execution of the work is undertaken by a builder, who is 
paid either a fixed sum on account of the whole contract, or 
from a schedule of prices ^rced on at the commencement for 
each particular kina of work. A ‘ clerk of the works ’ is ap- 
pointed to superintend their construction in the interest of the 
owner and architect. The architect himself is commonly paid 
by a commission on the value of the work. In the large struc- 
tures, in which muqh iron is employed (railway stations for ex- 
ample), now so frequently erected, the civil engineer Kas to a 
great extent taken the place of the architect, and the builder has 
been superseded by the contractor. The result is not always 
quite satisfactory from an aesthetic point of view ; but, regarded 
as pieces of engineering, nothing could be much finer than some 
of the immense iron roofs for stations erected within the last 
few years. In parts of London (and elsewhere) a practice has 
grown up among builders of erecting houses * on speculation ' — 
becoming their own architects and clerks of works. 7 'he result 
has been disastrous as regards the public, the houses being too 
frequently carelessly put up, badly drained, and altogether inferior. 

Building Act, Metropolis. See Metropolis Local 
.. Management Act. 

Building Company. Of recent years an immense number 
of companies have been constituted, chielly un<ler the Companies* 
Act of 1862 and the Amendment Act of 1867, with the pro- 
fessed object of facilitating the building and purchase of houses 
by the public. These companies have to building societies a 
relationship analogous to that which a Mutual Assurance Life 
Society has to a Life Assurance Company. In the societies, profit 
or loss on the busine.ss is divide<l among the members. In the 
companies it is divided among shareholders. The B. C. takes 
money on deposit, for which it pays a somewhat higher rate 
than can generally be had on money available at cml. The 
depositors have the security of the subscribed capital of the 
company, and of the real property on which their funds are lent. 
I.oans are repaid by instalments, the rate of interest paid being, 
while money is at an ordinary value, about 5) per cent. In the 
difference between the rate charged to borrowers and the rate 
paid to depositors lies the profit to the company. Borrowers j 
have, of course, to pay the legal expense of gelling their loan, 
and the company has, of course, to pay its expense of manage- 
ment 

These companies undoubtedly have useful functions ; but it is 
to be kept in view that to some extent they give an artijicial 
stimulus to building houses. Money taken on deposit at 3 or 
4 per cent — ^which is a tempting rate to depositors— must be 
employed so as at least not to cause loss to the company ; and 
if public requirement for hoase accommodation docs not keep 
pace with the amount of capital thus necessarily emplo^red in 
Jiousebuilding, the result must l^e at least a diminution .in the | 
numbers and profits of building companies. | 

Building (Benefit) Societies. These are benefit societies l 
established for the purpose of raising funds to enable the mem- 
bers to build or purchase dwelling-houses, or other real or lease- 
hold estate by means of loans, each member being entitled to a 
loan to the value of his share. The debt is secured by mortgage 
to the society, until the whole of it with interest, and fines or 
other dues, has been paid off. Formerly, under 4he Act of 
Parliament, shares were not allowed to exceed ;^i5o each, the 
corresponding monthly subscription for which was not to be 
more than twenty shiflings. But under the Act of 1874, which 
came into operation on 2d November of that year, this restriction 
was done away with, the contribution and ultimate value of a 
member’s share being now at hU own discretion. There are two 
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classes of B. (B.) S.— the terminating and the permanent. By 
the Act of 1874, a terminating society is declared to be one 
which, by its rules, is to end at a fixed date. A permanent 
society is declared to be one whicli has by its rules no fixed date 
for ending. A society receiving a certificate under the Act from 
the registrar is a body corporate. It is empowered to receive 
money at interest from members or others, but the deposits are 
not to exceed two-thirds of the amount for which the society 
holds security from its members. If any society constituted 
under the Act receives loans on deposit in excess of the pre- 
scribed limit, the directors or committee of management are 
liable for the excess. The society may invest funds not imme- 
diately required in real securities and in the public funds. Tudi 
cial winding up may be voluntary, or on a ])etitlon of three- 
fourths of the members present at a general meeting. See 
Benefit or Friendly Societies. 

Building Leases. In Engli.sh law, these are demises of 
land for long periods — usually ninety-nine years or more — for 
the erection of houses or other tenements. They are granted 
under authority of the Court of Chancery. In Scotland, the 
term is limited to a lease for building purposes of land entailed, t 
By 13 and 14 Viet., c. 48, special provisions are made in favour 
oi the building of schools and churches, with playground and 
burying-ground attached, on entailed estates. 

Building Stones. Many varieties of stone, of both igne- 
ous and sedimentary origin, are used in construction, but those 
most imiversally employed and generally suitable are the sand- 
stones or freestones, limestones, and marbles. A good building 
stone resists disintegration or peeling on exposure to the weather ; 
it should be easily worked, uniform in texture and colour, and 
free from joints or cracks. Sandstones or freestone.^ suitable* 
for building purposes occur in most of the older geological 
formations, beginning with the old red sandstone, which in 
Scotland, besidc.s furnishing the celebrated Caithness and For- 
farshire flagstones, yields excellent common B. S. of various 
colours, the prevailing tint, however, being red. The building 
sandstones of finest texture and colour are yielded by the strata 
of the carboniferous formation, out of which the towns of Edin- 
burgh at. . f]Sla.sgow are chiefly built. The stone of Craigleith 
quarry, in the vicinity of Edinburgh, stood second on the list 
of the commissioners who inquircxl into the question of stones 
suitable for the new Houses of Parliament. Limestones are 
not nearly so largely used as a building material, but the 
magnesian limestone of the Anston quarries in Yorkshire was 
the stone selected fo|F the Houses of ParUaniciil — an unfortunate 
selection, for alihough it has an excellent colour, and is practi- 
cally imperishable in a pure atmosphere, it weathers rapidly in 
the air of London. The Bath oolite is very largely quarried in 
Somersetshire and Wiltshire, and is a fine, compact, pure-col- 
oured building stone. The oolite lime.stonc of Caen is a beau- 
tiful material, and much jirized for ornamental structures. Many 
marbles capable of receiving a good polish are found in Ireland, 
Derbyshire, Devonshire, &c., and used for constructive purposes. 
The Purbeck marble was formerly in great repute for internal 
work. Granite is only used as a building material in localities 
where it is abundant and less hard stones scarce. The town of 
Aberdeen is built of it, and in a polished state it is very fre- 
quently employed in decorative structures. Granite is also very 
extensively employed in the construction of harbours and sea- 
walls, and as paving blocks. The basalts, porphyries, and 
greenstones are little used in house-building, but they are em- 
ployed in pavements, and some porphyries polish into very 
beautiful ornamental stones. 

Birialan'ce, a walled city in the province of Cordova, Spain, 

25 miles E. of Cordova, has manufactures of glass and pottery, 
and exports agricultural produce. Pop. 9000. 

Bukknx’, a town in the province of Punjab, British India, 
190 miles W. of I.ahore. It lies in a fertile district near the £. 
bank of the Indus, and has some trade and a pop. of 5000. 
There is also a fortress of this name in Scinde, on an island in the 
Indus, between Rorce on the left bank and Siikkur on the right. 

BukowPna, an Austrian crown-land, lies S.E. of Galicia, 
and has an area of 4035 sq. miles, and a pop. (1869) of 513,404, ! 
of whom 56,000 are Roman Catholics, 11,400 Protestants, and 
48,000 Jews. It lies among the Carpathians^ and is mostly 
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highland, rising from £. to W. in a series of terraces. The chief « 
river is the Pruth, both banks of which are well cultivated, 
yielding especialiy heavy crops of maize. There is much mining 
of rock-s^t (at Kacztka), iron, and copper. The cliief town is 
Czemowitz, and the principal industries are mining and wood- 
cutting. Formerly a part of Transylvania, it was conquered 
(1482) by Stephan V., Prince of Moldau, and came under Turk- 
ish rule in 1529. It next became a subdivision of Austrian Gali- 
cia. In the Kus&o-Turkish war of 1769, B. was occupied by the 
Russians; in 1775 it was ceded to Austria; in 1786 it was 
united to Galicia, and in 1849 erected into an independent 
crown-land. 

Bulak', a town of Fgypt, on the right bank of the Nile, in 1 
the neighbourhood of Cairo, of which it is llie port. It is con- 
nected by railways with Suez and Alexandria, and has a custom- 
house, a bazaar, a central college of dervishes, a medical school, 
a military hospital, an engineering college, and some silk and 
cotton manufactures. It has also a Government printing-house, 
the first ever introduced into the East by a native ruler. 'This 
was founded by Mehemet Ali in 1829-30, and still flourishes, 

• the Khedive taking a deco interest in its prosperity. Books are 
issued from it in Arabic, Turkish, Persian, French, and English. 
There are at present (1875) 300 persons employed in it and 
in the paper-mills adjoining, which supply paper for the press. 
Pop. of B. about 20,000. 

Bulb. This is ii.sually described as * a permanently abbre- 
viated stem, mostly shorter than broad, and clothed with scales 
wliich arc imperfect thickened leaves, or more commonly the 
thickened and persistent basis of leavc.s.’ New buds are formed 
in the axils of the scales, which develop at the expcn.se of the 
'Y>arent B., and finally destroy it. 

Small bulbs, or bulblets^ are produced in the axils of the leaves 
of the JAlium bulbiferum and other plants, w'hich fall off, take 
root and develop into plants exactly the counterpart of tliut 
which produced them, snowing their identity and also that of 
bulbs with buds, though these arc usually described as under- 
ground stems. Many bulbs arc used as food those of the 
onion, garlic, shallot, scallion, chive, the Camassiafq.v.jofN.W. 
America, while olhers are cultivated for the sake of the beautiful 
flowers which the plants produce. 

Bull)ul, the American name for the Nightingale (q. v.), but 
also applied to the Insessorial birds Bcientific.ally known as 
tlie Fymonottis haviorrhous and I\ jocosus, belonging to the 
Denlirosiral section of the order. 'J’hcse l)ird.s occur 111 the E. 
Indies, and are readily domesticated. In^ic bill is short and 
compressed, the ridge of the upper niandildc being curved, 
'i'he gaj)e or mouth Is jirovidcd with bristles. The nostrils are 
placed in a groove. The food consists of food and insects. 

Bulga'ria, formerly a vilayet of Turkey in Europe, now an 
autononiou.s state tributary to the Sultan, bounded N. by the 
Danube, E. by the Black Sea, S by the Balkan range and W. 
by Servia. Area, upwards of 33,000 sq. miles ; pop. (1S64) 
1,995,243, the majority ot whom are Shivs, It is flat and fertile 
in the N., comprising the southern half of the great plain of the 
Danube. The district at the mouth of the Danube known as 
the Dobrudscha, hitherto forming part of B., is (since July 187S) 
annexed to Kumania. The l^alkan Mountains attain on ilie 
southern frontier .an elevation of 6000 feet. They are traversed 
by several defiles, some of which, such as the Schipka Pass, 
have been made hictorically memorable by the recent Russo- 
Turkish war. From the Balkans the country sloi>es more or 
less abruptly to the banks of the Danube, and a smaller plain 
slopes E. to the Black Sea. Corn, flax, hemp, and tobacco 
are grown ; a considerable quantity of wine is procuced, and 
roses are extensively cultivated for the manufacture of per- 
fume. Timber cut in the defiles is floated down the rivers 
of B. to the Danube, and large henls of cattle are reared, 
as are also horses, sheep, and goats, and swine. I'he manu- 
factures, which are coarse and for home consumption, are 
trifling, and the imports consist of manufactured goods, spices, 
coffee, sugar, &c. The capital is Riistchuk (q. v.), ahd the prin- 
cipal seaport U Varna (q. v. ). The Bulgarians, a race of Ugrian 
Tartars from the banks of the Volga, repeatedly crossed the 
Danube after the 4th c., and made destructive raids on the 
Byzantine Empire ; but it was not till 680 that they finally sub- 
dued the old Moesian population, and cstablish(^ a p-owerful 
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kingdom in the present B. They soon, however, became so 
blended with the conquered Slavs that nothing distinctive re- 
mained but the name of the victorious race. In the 9th c. they 
even adopted the Slavic language. After a long struggle the 
Bulgarians were themselves forced to acknowledge the authority 
of the Byzantine emperors in 1018. In 1391 3 ic country was 
conquered by the Turks. The Bulgarians suffered much from 
the harsh rule of their masters, and more than once broke out 
into partial revolt without success. In 1876 an insurrection, 
probably fomented by Russian intrigues, but certainly provoked 
by cruel and rapacious oppressions, wa.s quelled by a series of the 
most horrible outrages ever perpetrated by human beings. The 
ultimate result was a war between Russia and Turkey (1877), in 
which the latter power was completely prostrated, and the 
autonomy of B. secured by the victory of the Russian arms, was 
definitively declared by the Treaty of Berlin, July 1878. In re* 
ligion the Bulgarians arc Christians of the Greek Church. See 
La Ancimne et Modeme Petersb. 1852), 

and Gossip, Turkey and Russia: 7 heir History^ Races, and 
Wars (T. C. Jack, Edinb. 1878). 

BuFgarin, Thaddeus, a Russian journalist and romance 
writer, bom in Lithuania, 17S9. He served for seven years in 
the amr^ of bis native country, and afterwards in that of France 
till the overthrow of Napoleon in 1814, when he exchanged 
the sword for the pen, publishing his first efforts in verse at 
Warsaw in the Polish language. He afterwards settled in 
St Petersburg, and founded (1825) the Northern Bee, the tales 
and humorous sketches in which soon procured for B. a wide 
reputation. His best romances are 7 'he Russian Gil Bias (4 vols. 
St Petersb. 1829) ; Peter Zvanovitch and The False Demetrius (Si 
Petersb. 1830), all of which have been translated into French. 
B. is perhaps still better known by his Russia in its Historical, 
Statistical, Geographical, and Literary Aspect (Ger. transl. Riga, 
1839-41), and by his Jlfemoirs (6 vols. St Petersb. 1846-50; Ger. 
1858-61). He died at Dorpat, September 13, 1859. 

Biilklieads, in a ship, are transverse partitions which serve 
the double puqiose of strengthening the ship transversely, and 
of affording additional security in the event of leakage occurring 
through injury to the hull. In order that the latter object may 
be gained, each bulkhead must be made watertight, and any 
doors in it must be arranged so that they can be closed 
watertight. In this way the ship is divided into compartments, 
and in the event of leakage occurring in any one of them, it can 
be separated from the otliers, the buoyancy of which may enable 
the ship still to float in safety. 

Bull (T.at. bulla), any object swelling up, and thus becoming 
round — (i) the capsule of the seal appended to letters from the 
p.apal chancery ; (2) the seal itself ; (3) the insLrumet t or 
decree itself. Bulls are written on parchment, to which a U aden 
seal is affixed — by a grey hempen coid if the B. is touching 
matters of justice, but by a yellow or reel silken band when it 
touches matters of grace. The publication of a B. is termed 
fulmination ; the seal bears on the obverse side the arms of the 
Pope, and on the reverse, his name and the year of his pon- 
tificate ; and in the interim between the election and consecra- 
tion of a pope, the seal bears n,) arms. Bulls are de.'^ignated by 
the first words of their text, as tlie B. Unigenitus ; De Salute 
Animarum : In Ca:nd Domini, &c. The Golden B, of the 
Emperor Karl IV., of which the Latin original is still pre- 
served at Frankfort, was so 

called ^from the golden seal j 

oFpapjI 

nouncements of victories or 
Fant public iHsrsonagcs, ic. 

Bull, the name given to - 

the males of the Bo^ndte or 
oxen, wliich are distinguished 

from the female animals b^ their usually larger size and more 
ferocious disposition. The bulls of some varieties of oxen pos- 
Ee.sh horns, whilst the females are hornless. 
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BuU. See Exchangs. 

Biail, Qwum, B.D., a distin^iahed tlieologian and prelate, 
bom at Wella, oSoucestersbire, asu March i634» educated atTwis- 
ton and Oxford, end ordained at the age of twenty^one. Having 
obtained various preferments, and the degree of D.D., he was 
made Bishop of St Davids in 1 705* He died Februarv.17, 17x0. 
He pubhshed a number of theol(^cal works, of which the most 
important were //armofUa pefinHo FuUi Nuenm^ 

against Arians, Sodniana, TritheiSts, and Sabellians, and JutU- 
aum Eultsia Catholics, for which he was thanked by Bossuet 
and various others of the French clergy. As a prelate, B. was 
distinguished for his candour and toleration. 

Bull, Ole Bomemaxm, a great Norwegian violinist, was 
born at Bergen, Cth Februa^ 18x0, and studied fora short time 
(X828) at the University of Christiania, from which he is said to 
have been expelled for becoming leader of an orchestra at one 
of the theatres. In 1829 he went to Cassel to study the violin 
under Spohr, but w*as so coldly received that he took to law at 
Gottingen University. He was subsequently at Minden, from 
whence, in consequence of a duel, he fled to Paris (1831), where 
he lived for a time in direst misery. An unsuccessful Attempt 
to drown himself in the Seine is the turning-point in his life. 
Thereafter he acquired the patronage of a lady of rank, ^d 
rapidly rose to fame as a violinist. Ilis playing was original 
and strange — in the style of Paganini — and his performances 
were received most enthusiastically throughout Europe and 
America. In the latter country he retired from public life with 
a fortune (1869), and married a German lady in Wisconsin in 
1870. B. died in 1875. 


well on the tw of the head ; the muzale short, abrupt 4^3 
fleshy.; the back short and well arched, whilst the stem wiiottld 
be of moderate length. This breed has been mingled with 
many others, in order to impart that dogged determination and 
courage for which the bulldogs are famous ; but the breed, of 
itself, is not now prop^ted with the same interest as in former 
years, when * bull- baiting ’ was so greatly in vogue* Not natur* 
ally fierce or vindictive, these dogs are made to from the treats 
ment to which they are subjected. The breed Mieved 
by some naturalists to represent a cross between the mastiff 
and hound, or as a mere varietur of mastiff. The general 
colour is reddish, or white and brindled. The hulUterrkr is 
a smaller variety of this breed, probably intermingled with the 
terrier. ' 

Bnll'er. — i. A large river in the province of Nelson, in the 
middle island of New Zealand. It rises in Lake Howick, in S. 
lat 41** 30', and £. long. 172^ 40'. It flows first N. then N.W., 
then S.W., and finally W. during the greater part of its course, 
falling into the Pacific at the town of Westport (see Nelson), 
after a course of 100 miles. It is a deep and rapid stream, and 
is liable to sudden and heavy floods. — 2. A district in the 4 
same province, forming the basin of the river B. It is very 
mountainous, and the arable land is confined to the valleys. It 
is one of the principal gold-fields of New Zealand, and tlie 
largest nuggets obtained in the colony have been found in this 
district. The chief centres of population are Westport, I«ycll, 
and Reefton. At the two last, rich reefs of auriferous qiinilz 
are worked. Silver, lead, copper, and iron have also been 
found in the district. Coal of the best quality abounds, but is 
only beginning to be worked. 


Bulla', a genus of Gasteropodom mollusca, the shells of which, 
from their light texture, are familiarly known as * Bubble-shells.' 
The shell is rounded, and may be partly or wholly external. 
Its lip is sharp. The animal possesses a large head, which is 
bilobed posteriorly ; the side lobes are of large size, and the 
hind-lobe covers the spire of the shell. The foot is also large 
aud four-sided. The ‘ Water-Drop,' or B* hydoHs. is a familmr 
species of the British coasts, and B, ampulla^ B. oblonga, B, 
asprrsa^ and B, nebuhsa^ are species as noted by various obser- 
vers. They abound chiefly in the tropic seas. The genus forms 
the type of the family BulladcSy which in turn is included in tlie 
OfUthifbramhu^e%^Q\\oTiQ{ the Gasteropoda (q, v.). See also 
Mollusca. 

Bull'aoe {Prunus insitdia), a variety of the common sloe or 
blackthorn {B, communis^ q. v.), rare in Scotland, but common 
in the English hedgerows, banks, and coppices. Its fruit, after 
having been mellowed by frosts, though acrid, is not unplea- 
sant, and is in some parts of the country a favourite fruit for 
tarts. 


BuU'aS, a town in the province of Murcia, Spain, 26 miles 
W.N.W. of Murcia, has manufactures of linen, hemp, and 
earthenware. Pop. 5 145. 

Bull-Baiting, a once favouiite sport in England with all 
ranks. The bull was fastened by a rope to a stake and then 
attacked by bulldogs, one by one, trained to pin him — i,e,^ to 
seize him by the nose, though they sometimes tried to get under 
his belly* Much of the excitement of the spectators consisted in 
‘ observing the success of the 

bull in receiving his assailants 
on his horns and tossing them 
in the air. It was in 1835 
put down by Act of Parlia- 
ment, but not without much 
opposition, a.s in some locali- 
ties it had assumed the form 
of an annual festival. 

Bulldog (Cams familiar 
riir, variety Abreed 

Bulldog. 3 ogs distinguished by the 

massive, strong, and broad 
fore-quarters, by the short stout heck, and by the thinndhhind- 

r irters. The head in the Well-bred B. is round, skull high, 
eye of moderate size, and the forehead depressed between 
the eyes. The ears should be semi-erect and small, and placed 
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Bull'et (Fr. boulet^ dimin. of houle ; Lat. bulla^ any round 
object, a bubble, &c.), a projectile made of lead, and having a 
spherical, ovoid, or conical form, fired from small arms. With 
the introduction of the Brunswick rifle into the British army Uie 
B. was altered from a spherical to a conical form, and at the same 
lime increased in weight. The conical B. ol the Mini^ rifle, 
adopted in 1851, had an improvement, in so far as in its base 
there was a conical chamber into which was fitted an ii on cup, 
which by the explosive force of the gunpowder was driven for- 
ward, eimanding the B., and causing it to take the grooves 
of the rifle. In the modified Mini^ B. of 1853 the iron cup was 
replacea Jjf a boxwood plug, and the weight was reduced from 
670 to 530 grains ; the projectile was 1*095 inch in length, and 
'56 inch in diameter. A B. the same as the last was at first 
used in the Enfield afle, but afterwards to allow for windage the 
diameter was reduced by ^ of an inch. A later change was 
effected, on the score of as great efficiency and less expense, in 
the substitution of a l>aked clay plug for the boxwood one. The 
B, of the Snider breechloader is I *065 inch in length, ’573 iiicli 
in diameter, and 480 grains in weight, while the projectile for 
the Martini-Henry rifle has the same weight, but is longer and 
narrower on account of the smallness of the bore, ’45. Per- 
fectly pure lead is employed in making bullets, the action of the 
compressing machine used in the process being one of the many 
interesting sights at Woolwich arsenal* Bullets are lubricated 
with pure beeswax. 

Bulletin. See Bull. 

Bullet-Tree, or Bully-Tree, a species of the genus Mimu» 
sops (natural order Sapotacea, q. v.), a native of Guiana, the 
heavy, dark -grained wood, and the delicious fruit of which 
(about the size of a cherry) are valued. By some authors the 
B.-T. 75 looked upon as Achras sapota, a member of the same 
order. Swartzia tomentosa, a native of Guiana, is also sometimes 
called the B.-T. and the wood beefwood. The bastard B. is 
Bumelia netusa; the black B., B^ ingens; and the Jamaica B., 
Lucuma mammosa. 

Bullfight, a brutal sport of great antiquity. It was popular 
among the Gxeeks and Romans, though the spread of Chris- 
tianity finally brought it into antagonism with the moral sense 
of the empire. Bishops denounced and popes forbade it, but it 
appears to have resistless charms for Spaniards of all classes, and 
is still witnessed with enthusiasm both in the Old World and the 
New. From April to Novmber is the season in Madrid for the 
d^rading show, and there is at least one a week. It takes place 
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In the Plaaa de Totos^ a tort of drcus which can accommodate 
ftom It^ooo to 12pOOO spectators. The first who take part in the 
sport are the mounted Puadores, fantastically arrayed like old 
^ani^ knights, and armed with lances. They await the first 
cliarge of the bull, and if it proves cowardly, stab it to death.* 
If it fights, the Chulos on foot, in bright-coloured cloaks^ and 
decked with gay ribbons, stick into its neck their barbed darts. 
When the bull is thus infuriated, the Matador ^ the principal per- 
former, with a naked sword in his right hand, and in his left the 
muleia, a small stick with a piece of scarlet cloth attached to it, 
at which the bull rushes wildly, steps forward to finish the busi- 
ness. If successful, he kills the bull by running his sword in 
between the left shoulder and the shoulder-blade of the animal. 
His triumph is greeted with an applause which is not refused 
to the bull when it happens to be the victor. The combat — if 
it can be so termed— lasts generally about twenty minutes, but 
is often repeated eight or ten times in the course of a day’s 
entertainment. 

Bnll'flnoh {Pyrrhula\ a genus of Insessorial birds belonging 
to the Conirostres, and distinguished, as a genus, by the large 
^ size of the head, the stout- 

* \ ft- - » 

y f vex ridge of the upper 

mandible, the rounded 
U wings, and short tarsi. 

common B. {P» vul» 

male^possesses the top of 
V. head, wings, and tail 
|if a black colour ^ 

Bullfiitch. le'^^sh-brownf ThLe 

birds feed chiefly upon 
seeds, and are vciy dcstiuclive in gardens. They inhabit woody 
districts. I'lie eggs ate four or five in number, and are coloured 
]iale-bliie, spotted ndth purple and brown. The natural song of 
tlie 13. consists of a few plaintive notes, but these birds may b#? 
taught to whistle tunes, and thus become favourite pets, fetch- 
ing high prices when well trained. Tlie piping bulllinclies are 
mostly trained in Germany. These birds^appear to be singii- 
laily lialilc to disease, and to die suddenly. Tlic I’inefincli 
(q. V.), or Pine Gro.sl)eak {J\ or Pinicola enucUator)^ is rn allied 
species occurring in Europe, but chiefly in America, and inha- 
biliug the Arctic regions in summer. 

Bullfrog {Raita pipicns\ a species of Ranidte, or frogs, so 
named from the hoarseness or loudness of its croak. These 
frogs occur in N. America, and arc most plentiful in the southern 

{ laits of that continent. I'hc B. averages from 8 to 12 inches in 
ength, the body being coloured olive-green spotted w’ith black. 
It inhabits marshy places, and swims w^ell. These frogs make 
a loud, croaking noise, particularly in the evening, their voice 
being audible at a distance of 40 or 50 yards. The food con- 
sists of worms, insects, and molluscs ; but these animals are also 
credited with sciiiing young ducks as they swim, and with swal- 
lowing their prey whole. 

Bullhead (CtV/i/j), a genus of Teleoslean fishes, belonging 
to the section AcanihopUrygHy and included in the Triglada or 

Gurnard family. The B. (C. ! 

or * Miller’s thumb/ as 
il popularly called, is 
a fresh -water fish inhabiting 
some British 

occurring in Europe and Asia. 
The head, as in the family 
• ^ generally, is wide and flattened, 

-I. ... . the mouth being large and pro- 

** ' vided with numerous small I 

teeth. The pre-operculum possesses a single spine, and the oper- 
cula or gill-covers end in a flattened point. The skin is 
smooth, and destitute of scales, and is coloured dark-brown 


to the section Acani/wpUrygtt, ar 


above, greyish-white on the sides^ and white below. The fin 
rays are marked white and dark>-brown, and the fins with 
dark-brown spots. The eyes are yellow, and the pupils are 
coloured dark-blue. The aTerage length of this fish is four 
or five inches. It hides under stones and in crevices, into 
which it pushes its way by means of its strong flattened head. 
Other species of the B. genus {Cottus) are marme in habits, and 
three familiar forms inhabiting the sea are the C duMiSf C. 
storpms, and C. guadruomis. The armed B. (Aspidopkotus 
cataphractus)^ or Pogge (q. v.), belongs to a difierent genus, and 
is a marine form. The body in the latter is enclosed in ganoid 
plates, the body being eight-angled, and bearing recurved spines 
on the snout. 

BulEinger, Heinrich, was born at'Bremgarten, Switzerland, 
July 18, 1504. He was a follower of Zwingli, by whom he had 
been converted to Protestantism, and on the death of Zwingli, 
1531, succeeded him as pastor at Zurich, where he died, after 
a laborious and useful life, September 17, 1575. B. had a lead- 
ing share in the composition of the second Helvetic Confe.ssion, 
and was also the chief medium of communication between tlie 
Reformers in Switzerland and in England. Of his numerous 
writingi, the most important is his ReformotionsgeschichU^ edited 
by Hottinger and Vogel (3 vols. Ziir. 1838-46). See Hess, 
Leben P,^s (Ziir. 1828), and Pestalozzi, B»^s Leben und Schriflen 

(1859). 

Buirion means usually uncoined gold or silver. But with 
regard to the currency of a country, the word is commonly used 
to denote coined as well as uncoined gold and silver. 

If we suppose that the quantity of B. in commercial circula- 
tion in the world was to become fixed, while commerce con- 
tinued to expand, then B. would become daily dearer ^ that is, 
Its value relative to the produce of human industry would 
gradually become greater. On the other hand, a great increase 
in the earth’s yield, or crop, of gold will lower its value rela- 
tive to the produce of human industry. 

I Now the increase in the produce of human Industry is con- 
I tiniially going on, as is the exchange of that produce, by trade ; 
j but, on the other hand, the earth’s yield of gold outstripping 
the consumption (in plate, tear and wear, &c.), the quantity of 
gold in circulation is continually on the increase also. We have 
thus two counteracting forces. In one sense, the mastery tends to 
go to the one side ; in another sense, it tends to go to the other. 
1 fence a great deal of confusion exists in the public mind as 
to whether the cost of living grows greater or not. I’he im- 
mense increase in the quantity of B. in ciiculation in England, 
and its continued increase, wdil be apparent to any one who will 
look at any old accounts or records. Even in a village the days 
are gone of * passing rich on forty pounds a year,' There are 
probably in England a hundred men worth /’500 a year for one 
that there was a century ago. The social power, therefore, of 
^500 a year, or other given income, is correspondingly d .min- 
ished. This fact is owing to accumulation of gold in the v orld. 
But .jfsoo a year will command much that the purse of Fortuna- 
tus could not have commanded a century ago. This is too 
plain to require illusti ation, and on the whole we believe that 
the given income will command more luxury now' than then. 

At the same time, it is social powei, and not the luxury, that 
men chiefly regard ; and this being so, there can be no doubt 
that the tide of B. is ever running agamst the fixetl income, 
which to some is a serious fact. It is also important in ques- 
tions connected with the national expenditure, and payment of 
the national debt. From the fact that, owing to causes stated, 
there is a tide always running in favour of the borrower and 
against the lender, ii follows that the weight of a national debt 
is continually diminishing, even though it remains nominally the 
same. 

In the eight years 1858-65, the total importation of gold into 
England was £219,1^6,^44, and the total exportation was 
;^*95»7.S9>*5o, showing on excess of importation ofj£23,407,i94. 
See Baijince of Trade. Consult Penn's Compendium of £ng^ 
lish and Foreign Funds, 

BrJl Bun, or Bull’s Bun, a stream in Virginia, U. S. , on 
the banks of which the Confederates rained two well-known 
victories during the civil war, the first under Generals Beauregard 
and Johnston, July 16-19, i86x, and the second under Generals 
I^ee, Longstreet, and ‘Stonewall* Jackson, August 30, 1S63, 
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Bye, in architecturci a,^ glass lens to concentrate the 
light of a given centre upon an object ; in nautical language, it is 
a small pulley with a rope spliced round the outer edge, and 
. another sliding through a hole in the centre ; in rifle-shooting, 
it is the mark in the centre of the circle on the target 

Bull-Trout, or Grey Trout {Salmo Eriox\ a species of 
Teleostean fishes, included in the Saltnonida or Salmon family, 
found in the sea, but also inhabiting fresh-water rivers at spawn- 
ing time, such as the Tweed, in which it is very well-known. 
This form differs frrm the salmon (S,saiar) in possessing a 
thicker head, neck, and tail *, the body being in general of a 
less elegant shape than in the latter form. In old Ashes the tail 
is rounded, the central fin rays becoming larger than the other 
rays ; "whilst in the young forms the tail-fin is nearly square. 
The scales are smaller than those of the salmon, and the male 
B. -trouts at the spawning-season are coloured brown or reddish- 
brown, the females being of a light or silvery-grey colour. As 
in the salmon, only a few teeth exist in the vomer, or centre of 
the palate. The flesh of the B.-T, is less delicate than that of 
the salmon. The Danube salmon {Salmo Ilucho), or ‘ Ilucho,* 
sometimes also receives the name of *B.-T.* The latter may 
attain a weight of from 30 to 50 or more pounds ; the B.-T. 
averaging about 15 lbs. in weight, but attaining in some cases a 
much greater size. 

Billow, Friedrich Wilhd^m von, one of the heroes of the 
German war of liberation, was born at the family scat of Falken- 
berg, in the Altmark, i6th February 1755. I*' 1 769 he joined 

the army, served under Bliicher and L'Estoeq in the French 
wars of 1793-95 and 1806-7, and was made lieutenant-general 
on the eve of the war of 1813. He stormed Halle (May 2), 
and rescued Berlin by his victory of Luckau (June 4) over Mar- 
shal Oudinot, whom, along with Marshal Ney, he again defeated 
at Grossbecren. As a reward, he was made a knight of the 
newly-instituted order of the Iron Cross. B., by forced 
marches, nrrived first at the gales of Leipsic, and contributed 
much to the final defeat of the French. In 1814 he drove the 
French from Holland and Belgium, then took part in the cam- 
paign of the Allies, and finally captured Montmartre. For these 
services the King of Prussia raised him to the rank of general of 
infantry, and conferred on him an estate worth £20,000, with 
the title of Graf von Dennewitz, His last action was at Water- 
loo, where he led the column that came fiiBt to Wellington’s as- 
sistance. He died at Konigsberg, 25th February 1816. B. 
was thoroughly skilled in the theory and practice of war, and is 
said never to have lost a battle himself or to have fought on the 
losing side, lie was devoted to the fine arts, especially to 
music, and composed several inotelts and a mass, and set the 
51st and looth Psalms to music. See General Graf B, von Den- 
newit% in den Feldzugen 1813 und 1814 (Leips. 1843), and Vam- 
hagen von Ense’s Leben (Berl. 1854). 

Billow, Hans GK4do von, the greatest, with perhaps one 
exception, of living pianists. He was bom at Dresden in 1830, 
but did not show any aptitude or liking for music until after 
recovery from a long illness which he had as a child. Although 
intended for the law, he fortunately received early musical 
instruction, and as a jmng man embraced heai tily the ideas 
(political as well as musical) of the Romantic school. His first 
hearing of Wagner’s Lohenmn (under Liszt, at Weimar), in 
1850, decided him to leave law and lake to music as his profes- 
sion. Since that time* he has been one of the foremost in the 
great movement with which the name of Wagner is more inti- 
mately associated. Two of Wagner’s operas — Tristan and Isolde 
(in 1865) and DU Meistersinger (in 1868)— were brought out 
under his baton, for he is as great a conductor as performer. 
B.’8 memory is of astonishing power; he plays invariably without 
music before him, and on one occasion actually comhicted DU 
Meistersinger, which occupies over four hours in performance, 
by heart. His compositions, which are not very numerous, are 
not known in this country, as he does not play them himself. 

BuLrampur^, or Balrampoi^ a town in the executive dis- 
trict of Gonda, province of Oude, British India, on the Raptee, 
90 miles N.E. of Lucknow. It lies on the great Tibetan route, 
and has considerable trade. Fop. (1B69) 14,026. 

BulYuah, a popular name applied to reed-lboking plants, 
such as Typha (q. v. ), Scirpus (q. v,), particularly 5 . lacustris^ &c., 
growing in marges. 


Bulrush of the Nile {Papyrus anli^uorum), is famous on 
account of the soft cellular tissue in its stem having been used 
by the ancients for making paper, remarkable for its durability, 
and also for making ropes, mats, &c. The Sicilian P. sicula has 
also been used for 'making 
paper, and at the present day 
P, corymbosus is used in 
India for the manufacture of 
' Indian matting.’ 

Bizl’sar, or Balsar, a 
thriving seaport in the district 
of Surat, province of Bombay, 

British India, , situated on the 
Gulf of Cambay, 44 miles S. 
of Surat. B. has gingham 
manufactures, and a con.sider- 
able trade in grain and sugar. 

Pop. (1872) 11,765. 

BuFtL Baltistau, or 
Little Tibet, a division in 
the N.W. of Cashmere, lies 
between the Himalayas on the 
S. and the Karakorum Moun- Bulnibh. 

tains on the N., and is bounded 

W. by Ladakh or Middle Tibet, and E. by Astor. Area, 18,000 
sq. miles; pop. some 500,000, mostly Mohammedans. It is 
a region of sublime scenery, where alternate beautiful valleys, 
silent wastes, mighty cataracts, and stupendous mountains rising 
in rugged precipices. The Upi>cr Indus traverses the country, 
and in the S, W. are the 1 Mains of Deosai, or the Devil’s Plairs, 
with an average height of some 16,000 feet. Skardo is the capi- 
tal, and along the river there are many small towns and villages. 
B. was independent till 1840, when it was conquered by Cashmere. 

Bulubgurb'i or Ftirreed'abad, a walled town in the execu- 
tive district of l)elhi, province of the Punjab, British India, in 
a fertile country, 18 miles S. of Delhi. It is the residence of a 
native rajah, with whose authority the British do not interfere, 
and whose jaghire has an area of 190 sq. miles, and a pop. of 
57,000. Pop. (186S) 7990. 

Bulwark, in a sliip, the continuation of the .sides of the vessel 
above ,f level of the upper deck, so as to prevent objects from 
being thrown off the ship as she rolls, and to prevent the waves 
washing over her loo freely under the same circumstances. 

Bulwer-Lyttoi). See Lytton, Lord. 

Bul'wer, Sir Henry L^ton, G.C.B., the eldest brother 
of I^ord Lytton, was born in 1804. After serving in various 
British embassies, he sat in the House of Commons from 1830 
to 1837. He then was sent as Secretary of I.egation to Con- 
stantinople, where he negotiated an important commercial treaty. 
In 1843 he became Plenlpotcntiai7 at Madrid, where he acted 
firmly in a position made difficult by the dictatorial and reaction- 
ary policy of Narvaez. After being stationed at Washington, he 
was in 1856 sent by Lord Palmerston (who had great confidence 
in him) to Buchaiest, to investigate the question of the Danubian 
Principalities, and soon after succeeded Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe as ambassador at the Porte. In 1871 he became Lord 
Dallingand B., and died at Naples, 23d May 1872. B. wassuc- 
ce.ssful both as a diplomatist and as a litcrai7 man. His Life of 
Palmerston (1870), containing a short autobiography, and his 
Historical Characters (1868), are his latest and best works. He 
has also written on France and Greece, and a Life of Byron. 

Bum'boat, a boat allowed to visit ships lying outside a port 
or harbour, so as to supply the sailors and officers with fresh 
provisions, articles of clothing, &c, In British ports, B, traders 
are, as a rule, women. 

Buxnliin, or Boomkin (Dutch boom, a tree or beam ; and 
hin, Ger, chen, a diminutive), a short boom projecting over each 
bow of the ship, for the puqjose of stretching the foresail farther 
to windward than the width ol the deck at that part permits. 

Bumxnalot'L See Bombay Duck. 

Bunch’graM {Efynues condefuaius), a valuable pasture grass 
found extensively over the open country to the W. of the Rocky 
Mountains, and remarkable for the great size to which it grows 
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And its fattening pronerlies. Cattle can be driven from the 
coast to the Rocky Mountainsi living on nothing else than 
this grass, and will arrive fatter than when they started. The 
droves of cattle and homes which winter in that region live* 
entirely upon it, and will scrape it up under the snow. It is 
accounted superior to hay. It grows in *bunchs/ hence the 
name. Dr l^obert Brown introduced.it Into this country in 
1866, but it is not yet grown to any extent, though it would 
be a valuable fodder grass, as vrell as a protection for game 
in poor, dry soils. Under cultivation it has attained the height 
of nearly 10 feet. See Gorrie, in the Farmer^ March 4, 1868, 
December 19, 1869, and June 18, 1870. 

Bun'delouxxd, orBan'dalkhand, an agency of British India, 
in the £. of the great trianf^lar plateau of Central India, is 
divided into twenty-four small native states, and four jaghirdars. 
Area, 22,351 sq. miles; pop. 2,394,800. It is traversed by the 
Puna mountain range, with deep ravines and isolated crags on 
its N.W. side, and is watered by the Betwah, Son, and l onse, 
affluents of the Jumna and Ganges. I'hcre is much forest and 
jungle. In the N. it becomes an amphitheatre of sandstone 
precipices, forming part of the vast rugged country which stretches 
N. to the Jumna, li. is intersected in the E, by the Ea.st Indian 
Railway. I'he various states, of "which the chief are Rewah, 
Urchal, Datia, and SamjJtar, yield to their rajahs a total yearly 
revenue of /^2, 016,222. In the W. are the peculiar Hindu tribes 
of Bandelas (hence Bandalkhana\ and in Rewoli in the £. are 
the Bhagclas (hence Bhagalkhand), See Malleson, Native States 
of India (Lend. 1875). 

Bun'di, an ancient Rajput state, in the Haraoti plain, has an 
,area of 2291 .scj. miles, a pop. of 220,000, and a yearly revenue of 
;^5o,ooo. In consequence of its exposed jiosition it formerly 
suffered much from Mahratta inroads, which led to its forming a 
treaty for protection with the British Government, loth February 
1818, since w'hen it has ]jaid a tribute of ;f4000. B. maintains 
a military force 2700 foot, 700 horse, and 12 guns. Its capi- | 
tal, a town of the same name, 150 milc-s S.W. of Gwalior, is the 
residence of the rajah, and has a s])Ieiulid palace. The present 
heir of the principality was born in April 1872. 

Bungalow, from a Bengalese W'ord describing a house of 
one storey either thatched or tiled, has come to have a variety 
of meanings. It is applied to the private residences of Euro- 
peans in India. These usually consist of only one storey, and 
they arc iiivaiiably surrounded wnlh a verandah ; but sometimes 
llicy are palatial residences of tw'o storeys. B. may mean in 
this respect, a lodge, a villa, a mansion. 'J'he Icim is applied to 
officers' quarters, and even to the soldiers* barracks at military 
stations. Beside pi ivate and military, there are public bungalows, 
maintained by Government along trunk-roads, forth- accommo- 
dation of travellers. These arc known as Dak (‘post') bunga- 
lows. They mark a stage or day’s journey, and stand generally 
about 12 or IS miles distant from each other. 

Bun'^ay, a well-built market- town in the county of Suffolk, 
England, on the river Waveney, 31 miles N.N.E. of Ipswich, 
and a station on a branch of the Great Eastern Railway. Some 
ruins of a Benedictine nunnery and of a castle believed to have 
been built by the old Earls of Norfolk arc still extant. B, has 
considerable river-trade in corn, malt, coals, and lime. The 
grammar school lias four scholarships at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. Pop. (1871) 3503. 

Bu'nias, a genus of plants of the natural order Cruci/era^ 
natives of Central Europe, temperate Asia, and the Levant. 
/?. orienfalis^ sometimes called ‘hill-mustard,* was introduced 
into Britain about one liundred years ago for the sake of its 
leaves, which are used for feeding cattle, but its cultivation has 
never become gencraL 

Buxi*kapur, a town of India, in tlie executive district of 
Dharwar, province of Bombay, southern division, about 1 80 
miles S. S. E. of Bombay. Pop. (1871) 6400. 

Biink'er Hill, or Buiik'«r’8 Hill, at Charleston, near 
Boston, together with Breed’s Hill, is celebrated as the scene of 
the first battle in the war of American independence, June 17, 
1775. In this battle the colonists fled as soon as thdir entrench- 
ments were reached, but they were undisciplined and in inferior 
numbers* A commemorative column was erected on Breed*s Hill 


Bimk'um, properly Buncombe, is an American political 
term. When a person speaks merely to get votes or popu- 
larity, eitlier by advocating impossible measures, or by natter- 
ing the prejudices of the people and plausibly advancing their 
sentiments os his own, he is said to be talking B* The ap- 
plication of the term arose in this way ; — A member of Congress 
from B. county (N. Carolina), which was named after Colonel 
£. B., a Revolutionary soldier, was in the habit of making 
speeches wide of the mark on some octasions in Congress. He 
was remonstrated with, but replied that he was talking to B. 
In this way speeches and motions are often made for the mere 
purpose of securing or increasing local popularity. The word, 
and unhappily liie thing also, has spread to other countries than 
the United States. 

Bim'fien, Christian Karl J osias, Freiherr von, a highly 
distinguished German diplomatist and scholar, was bom at Kor- 
bach, 25th August 1791. He was educated at Marburg, and 
under Heyne at Gottingen. To prosecute his study of German 
dialects he travelled in Holland, and learned Icelandic at Copen- 
h^en from Finn Mamussen. In 1815 he passed several months 
with l^^iebuhr at Berlin. After studying Persian and Arabic at 
Paris under Sylvestre de Sacy, he went m 1816 to Rome, where 
he married an English lady. In 1818 he became secretary to 
Niebuhr, then Piussian ambassador at the. papal court ; and 
when Niebuhr left Rome, B. succeeded him. During his long 
residence at Rome, he prosecuted his studies with untiring 
ardour, devoting special attention to the Platonic philosophy, to 
biblical criticism, Church history, and liturgies, and making 
numerous contributions to the topographical and archaeological 
Beschreibung der Stadt Rom (3 vols. Stuttg. 1830-^3). In 1841 
he was sent to England to promote the establishment of an 
English-Gemian bishopric at Jerusalem, and was shortly after- 
wards appointed Prussian ambassador in this country. This 
high poLt he held for seventeen years, and he discharged his 
important functions with conspicuous Bdelity, acceptability, and 
success. Many young scholars, both Gennan and English, such 
as Max Miillcr, Birch, Curcton, owed much to his encourage- 
ment and advice. ‘ At the time of the Crimean war his sympa- 
thies were too decidedly English for the then Russian proclivities 
at Berlin, atid he retired from the service of liis country. In 
1857, at the special request of the Prussian King, he look part 
in the famous Evangelical Alliance held at Berlin, and was soon 
after called to the Prussian House of l^rds. B. passed the re- 
maining years of his active and noble career in the prosecution 
of his favourite studies, chiefly at Heidelberg, but in the spring 
of i860 settled at Bonn, where he died, 28th November of 
the same year. His chief works are j!Egyptens Stelle in der 
Weltgeschkhte (5 vols. Gotha, 1844-45) ; Die Verfassung der 
Kirche der Zukunft (Hamb. 1845) ; Ignatius von Antiochien und 
seine Zeit (Hamb. 1847) ; Die Drei Echten und die Vier Unerhten 
Briefe des Ignatius (Hamb. 1847) ; Hippolytus and his t'imes 
(first in Eng. 4 vols. Loml. 1851 ; Ger. 2 vols, Leips. 1852-53) ; 
Christianity and Mankind (also first in Eng. 7 vols. I^nd. 1S54) ; 
Gott in der Geschichte (3 vols. I^ips. 1857-58) ; Bibelwerk fiir die 
Gemeinde (Leips. 1858). Depth of learning, acuteness and can- 
dour of judgment, catholicity of spirit, and a piety in which no 
superstition lurked, were the leading characteristics of this 
variously-gifted man. His literary talent, however, was not 
equal to his scholarship. It has also been said, probably with 
some truth, that he attempted too much and settled too little ; 
but when all necessary abatements are made, his achievements 
constitute a ina.s^ive monument of Teutonic indu.sti*y and intellect 
See Memoir of Baron Z?., by his yViiiaiv (2d ed. Lend. 1869), 
Hare’s Life and Letters of Frances^ Baroness B, (Lond. 1S78). 

Of B. 's iiye sons, tlic first, Heinrich von B. (bom 1818), 
has become a clergyman in the Church of England; and the 
second, Ernst von B. (bom 1819), has won a place in litera- 
ture by his work The Hidden Wisdom of Christ and the Key of 
Knowledge (Lond. 1S64). 

Btmeen, Bobert Wilhelm Eberart!^ a world-famous 
chemist, bom March 31, 1811, at Gottingen, in Hanover, where 
his father was a University professor. After studying natural 
and physical science in his native town, B. went in succession 
to the Universities of Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. Returning to 
Gottingen in 1833, he settled there as a lecturer in chemistry, 
but three years later was elected successor to Wohler in the 
Chemistry chair of the Polytechnic Institute at CasseL He 
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became professor at Marburg in 1838, at Breslau in i85i« and 
finally at Heidelberc in 1852. B/s name is familiar to all stu- 
dents of clieniistry in connection with his burner, which, com- 
bining simplicity of structure with perfect combustion, and the 
possibility of getting all degrees of neat under a certain limit, is 


an indispensable instrument in the laboratory. He has further 
extended the application of spectrum-analysis ; and, among many 
other important discoveries, has found out an antidote for arsenic 
acid. As a lecturer he stands pre-eminent, attracting many 
foreign students to Heidelberg University. His chief works are 
Eisenoxyd, ein Gegengift der Arsenigen Saure (2d ed. 1837) ; | 
Veber eine Volumetrische Methode von sehr Allgem. Anwendung 
(1854) ; Gasometrische Meihoden (1857) ; and Chemiseke Analyse 
durch Spekiraibeobachiung {yriih. Kirchhoff, x86i) ; besides which, 
he has printed numerous papers and memoirs in the scientific 
journals of Germany. 

Bimt, a disease of wheat produced by parasitic fungi, which 
gives the ear the appearance of being burntf hence, probably, the 
popular name of the disease. The species which produces it is 
Tilletia caries, which occupies the wnole farinaceous portion of 
the grains of wheat. ^ 

It is now less common than formerly, owing to farmere using 
more care in the selection of clean seed, dressing the seed before 
sowinj^ with salt, quicklime, Glauber's salts (sulphate of soda), 
blue vitriol, &c., or some other solution, which, while it destroys 
the spores of the fungus, does not injure the vitality of the seed. 
Arsenic and corrosive sublimate are even used, and washing 
with water is also useful. Wheat affected with B. is dark, but 
not absolutely unwholesome ; the flour is said to be largely used 
in the manufacture of gingerbread. 

Bunter Sandatein, the name applied to the series of strata 
forming the lower or older portions of the Triassic system 
of rocks. This name means ‘variegated sandstone,’ and has 
been applied to these beds by the German geologists from the 
typical development of the trias in that county. It forms the 
Grh bigarri of the French savants, and consists of a red and 
white sandstone, interstratified with red -colon red marls and 
bands of limestone, which latter may be of Oolitic or magnesian 
kind. The characteristic fossils of the B. S. consist of ferns, 
cycads, and conifers— especially plentiful near Htrasbiug — of a 
fish {Acrodus Braunii), and of reptiles such as Trematosaurus, 
Nothosaurus, Blacodus, footprints of Labyrinthodon, &c. The 
B. S. is represented in Britain and elsewhere. 

Buntine, or Bunting*, a thin woollen fabric usually employed 
to make the flags and signals of ships. 

Buntings {Emberiza), a genus of Insessorial birds allied to 
the finches, and forming the type of the sub-family Emherizince. 

The bill is acute and conical ; 
the ridge of the upper inandi- 
ble is nearly straight, and the 
^ margins are wavy or inflected. 
The palate possesses a knob 
or blunt process for crushing 
seeds, &c. The wings are of 
moderate length, and the hinder 
longer tlian the inner 
digit. The buntings occur in 
both Old and New Worlds, 
and feed end build their nests 
on tlie ground or amid low 
grasses. The food consists of 
lluntin^y, seeds and insects. The com 

or common B, {Emberha min’- 
arts) is the common species, and is fovmd throughout Europe 
and in Asia. These birds congregate in flocks in winter to 
feed on the seeds of the corn-fields. This species is larger than 
a spairow, and is coloured brown above, with darker streaks ; 
and light yellow, or whitish-brown, ‘with dark-brown markings 
below. 'I'he tail is slightly forked or divided. The blackheaded 
or red B. {E. Skcenicltts) is also a British and European species ; 
the throat and head being black, and the nape and sides of the 
neck wliite. The black-throated B. {E, Americana) l8 a N. Ame- 
rican species, which inhabits the Southern States permanently, 
and migrates northwi\rds in summer. The snow B. (q. v.) {E. 

sometimes included in a distinct genus as Plectrophanes 
nivalis, inhabits th^ Arctic regions during the breeding season, 


and flies southwards in winter to the Saskatchewan river. Th« 
Cirl B. (Emberiza cirlus) inhabits S. Europe, N. Africa, and it 
rare in Britain. The head is of a dark or olive-green colour, 
streaked with block, and with yellow patches over the eyes and 
I cheeks. The Ortolan (q. v.) {E. kortulana) and Yellow-hammer 
(q. v.) {E. eitrinella) are also members of the B. genus. The 
Lapland B. {Plectrophanes Lapponica) is another form included 
in the same genus as the snow B., and inhabiting N. Europe 
and Siberia. 

Btmi'ing, Jabez, a distinguished Wesleyan-Methpdist mini- 
ster, was bom at Manchester, 1779. Known to the world as a 
philanthropist^^nd eloquent preacher, his talents as an admini- 
strator contributed largely to the prosperity of his own sect. 
After having been four times President of the Conference, he 
retired from public life in 1857, and died June 1858. 

Bunyan, Jobxi, was bom at Elstow, near Bedford, in 1628. 
For some years he followed his father’s trade, that of a travel- 
ling tinker. It was at one time believed that he had been very 
profligate in early life, from some strong self-accusatory passages 
in his writings ; but, as the only vices which he really confesses 
to are swearing and Sabbath-breaking, the general opinion now 
is that his account of himself is mainly a religious over-statement. 
After a short service in the Parliamentary army, he married at 
the age of nineteen. His marriage was followed by his conver- 
sion, or religious ‘awakening.* In 1655 he became a member 
of the Baptist con^egation at Bedford, and, subset [uently, its 
pastor. Aflcr the Restoration, he was convicted under the Act 
against Conventicles (1660), and thrown into Bedford Jail, 
where he remained for upwards of eleven years, supporting his 
family W making tagged laces, and writing The PUgrinCs Pro- 
gress. Through the interposition of Dr Barlow, Bishop of Lin-* 
coin, he was released from prison (March 1672), becoming again 
pastor of the Bedford congregation. This position he held till 
nis death, which took place, of fever, in I^ndon, 31st August 
1688. B. *s Pilgrim's Progress is admittedly the first of allegories, 
and, even of its style, Macaulay says, * There is no book in our 
literature on which we would so readily stake the fame of the 
old, unpolluted English language— no book which shows so well 
how rich that language is in its own proper wealth, and how 
little it has been improved by all that it has bornmed.* Of B.’s 
other works, the chief are his Grace Abounding to the ChieJ oj 
Sinners, an autobiography, and tlie Jioiy War, another allegory, 
very inferior, however, to the Piigtim's Progress. He is also 
the author of a vol. of verse, entitled Divine Emblems. The best 
edition of Ik’s work%,is Ofler's (3 vols. Lond. 1853). — Bobert 
B., the last lineal descendant of John, died at Lincoln, November 

37, 1855- 

Bunzlau, a town of Prussia, province of Silesia, on the right 
bank of the Bober, 25 miles W. of Liegnitz, It is surrounded 
by walls and bastions, and hhs four suburbs. B. has an orphan- 
age, a training school for teachers, a gymnasium (1862), and a 
large lunatic asylum (1863). In the market-place there is an 
obelisk in cast-iron, erected in memory of the Russian field-mar- 
shal Kutuzow, who died here, 28th April 1813. Tlie town has 
manufactures of cottons, linens, tobacco, earthenware, and is 
also noted for its orchards. Pop. (1869) 8S12. B. is the birth- 
place of the German poets Opitz and Tscherning. — B. Jung 
(Czech. Mladd Boleslav), a town of Bohemia, Austria, on the 
Iser, 32 miles N. £. of Prague, has important cotton manufac- 
I tiires. It is said to have been founded by King Boleslav in the 
I loth c. B. has Several fine churches, and a handsome town- 
house. Pop. (1869) 8695, of whom many are Jews. i 

Bu'ol-Schau'enfltein, an ancient and noble family, belonging j 
originally to the Orisons, which for upwards of 200 yeai-s has 
fiimished a succession of statesmen and soldiers to the Austrian 
service. The one who interests Englishmen most is Karl'Fer- ’ 
dinajxd, Count von B., who was bom 17th May 1797, and 
who at an early age entered on a diplomatic career. After 
filling with prudence and tact several minor posts, he was sent 
as Austrian ambassador to Turin in 1844, to St Petersburg in 
1848, and to London in 1851. Whei-ever he was .sent, B. sue- | 
cessfully upheld the interest and dimity of his country. In j 
1852 he was recalled to Vienna, and became foreign minister, 
in which office he displayed great ability, both during and after 
the Crimean war. At the commencement of the Italian cam* 
paign of 1859, B. resigned this office, owing, it is believed, to 
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the triumph of the policy of the war-party. He died at Vienna^ 
October 3 $, 1865. 

Bttonarott'it Michael Angelo — ^the greatest name in art — 
WAS born at Chiusi, in Italy, March 6, 1475, and was descended 
on his mother’s side from the noble Tuscan family of Canossa. 
He studied design in the school of Ghirlandaio of Florence, ailer- 
wards entered the school of sculpture established by iJorenzo 
de* Medici, at Florence, and there so distinguished himself by 
restoring the mutilated head of a laughing fawn, that he was 
invited to live and study in the Medici palace, where he remamed 
three years. His statue, the * Sleepinjg Cupid,’ executed about 
1494-95, was sent to Rome, exhibited there as an antique, and 
was accepted by the connoisseurs as genuine, and as superior to 
anything in contemporary art. Shortly afterwards the real his- 
tory of the work became known, and the now famous sculptor 
was invited to Rome (1508), where he studied intensely, and exe- 
cuted the * Mater Dolorosa,* a great poup^ placed in St Peter’s. 
Returning to Florence, he executea for the ducal palace, to 
which Da Vinci painted a pendant, his great cartoon of the hos- 
tile Pisans surprising young Florentines while bathing in tlie Arno, 
This work, of which only a few fragments remain, was said by 
Benvenuto Cellini to have been B.’s chef>d'(et 4 ,vre. It created a 
new era in the arts, by the marvellous power with which figures | 
of men and horses, in every variety of attitude, were drawn, 
and by its grandeur and force. Pope Julius II. now became the 
patron of B. , who designed for him a tomb of such grand pro- 
portions that the Pope resolved to have St Peter’s rebuilt on 
the enlarged and noble plan of the existing building, that the 
monument should have a fitting shrine. Julius afterwards in- 
duced B. to paint the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, which he 
did with his own hand in twenty months, filling the twelve com- ; 
partments of the nmf with splendid designs illustrating the his- | 
tory of the antediluvian w'oiid, and thus completing a work of | 
imperishable renown, and one on which alone his fame as the 
greatest of artists, in the quality of grandeur of conception, might 
safely be based. Ilis ‘Fast Judgment,’ painted for the altar of 
the Sistine Chapel, and completed in 1541, was regarded as the 
greatest of his works. He now devoted himself to the recon- 
struction of St Peter’s, which he converted from an incongruous 
structure into the noblest and most beautiful of Christian temples. 
After having thus raised himself to the first rank m art as painter, 
sculptor, and architect, and shown the versatility of his genius 
by the conqiosition of some ailmirable verse, B. died at Rome, 
lyih February 1563, and was buried within the church of Santa 
Croce, at P'Jorencc. The fourth celebration of the centenary of 
the birth of B. was celebrated on the laih ISeptcmbcr 1875, at 
Florence, where many distiuguisheu representatives of Conti- 
nental and British art assembled to honour the memory of the 
great sculptor with becoming rites and festivities. B.’s Rimt 
have been repeatedly published, notably by his granduejihew and 
namesake (Flor. 1623), and by Gunsii (Flor. 1863 ; Kng. by 
Symonds, 1878). See the Lives by Vasari (1550), Condivi 
(1553), Grimm (3d ed. 186S), and by Aurelio Gotti (2 vols. 
Flor. 1875^ This last work contains a series of most interesting 
letters by the great artist, together with many curious documents 
of the B. family, collected and published for tlie first time. 

Buoy, a floating body used as a mark for and by sailors for 
various objects, as to mark tlie position of the anchor, the exist- 
ence of rocks or sandbanks, the direction of a navigable channel, 
See. They are of various shapes, but are now veiy commonly 
made of noPow chambers of wrought-iron plates riveted to- 
gether. 

Buoy Dues. Ships entering certain ports arc charged so 
much for what are called B. D. ; this is sometimes a fraction per 
ton on the vessel, or so much per vessel, perhaps from a few 
pence to a few shillings. 

Bupes’tris, a genus of CoUoptera^ or beetles, belonging to 
tlie Pentamerous section of the order, and forming the type of 
the family BupresHda. This family includes a large number of 
species, chiefly found in tropical regions, and remarkable for the 
brilliancy and metallic lustre of their colours. Several species 
are English or European. The B. gigas of Cayenne, or giant 
B., averages two inches in length, and has the thorax or chest of 
a cuprous colour mingled with brilliant green. Two large spots 
like burnished steel also ornament the chest. B. fascicalata 
averages an inch in length, and is of a golden-green colour, with 


tufts of reddish and yellow iridescent hairs. These beetles are 
mostly diurnal in habits, and the lustrous elytra^ or wing-covcrs, 
appear to be used by the natives of tropical regions as articles ol 
decoration. is another familiar These beetles 

are liable to be attacked by other insects ((feretris)^ such as wasps, 
the larvae of the latter feeding on the beetles. 

Bura’no, an Italian lagoon-island and fishing-town on the 
Adriatic, 5 miles N.E. of Venice. The former is noted for its 
vegetables, and the latter for its lace. Pop. 5700. 



Burl)ot {Lnfn a Teleostean fish, included in the Ling 

genus (Lola)t and in the Cod family {Gadida), This fish occurs in 
n’csh-water rivers and lakes of 
Europe and Asia, and is thus 
found in the Trent, Cam, and 
other English streams. The 
body is more elongated than ‘ 
in the ling, whence it has re- Burbot, 

ceived the local name of * Eel- * 

pout.* The first dorsal fin is short, the second greatly elon- 
gated, as also is the anal fin. llie tail fin is oval, convex, 
or pointed. It possesses a single barbule on the lower jaw. The 
colour^s light brown, the scales being small. The B. attains a 
weight of from 2 or 3 to 8 or even 12 lbs ; and its flesh is said to 
be very palatable, although the fish has yet to become generally 
known as a food-fish. It feeds on worms, small fry, molluscs. 
&c. Tlie liver yields an oil analogous to cod-liver oil. 


Burckliardt, John Lewia, an intrepid and very observant 
traveller, was bom at l/Ausaime, Switzerland, November 24, 1784. 
Coming to London in 1S06, he offered the African Association 
his services in 1808 to explore the interior of Africa. Having 
studied Arabic for a time at Cambridge, he sailed for Aleppo 
in the spring of 1809, where he assumed an Oriental name and 
costume, spent two years and a half in Syria learning the various 
dialects and customs of the people, and then visited Cairo to 
arrange for accompanying the caravan to Fezzan, and across 
the Sahara to Soudan. Meantime, he travelled through the 
Nubian Desert, and crossed the Red Sea to Mecca, where he 
remamed four months. He returned again to Cairo in 1815, 
and in the following spring ascended Mount Sinai. At length 
the Fezzan caravan was ready to set out, and B. to go with it, 
when he was seized with dysentery at Cairo, and died October 
17, 1817. He left his collection of 350 Oriental MSS. to 
Cambridge University, After bis death tiic African Association 
publisljcd his interesting journals of travel. Perhaps the most 
important of these are his JVo/es on the Bedouins and IVakahys 
(Lend. Arabic Froverbs 1831). 

Bur'den, or Burthen. See Tonnage. 

Burden, in Scotch law, signifies any restriction, limitation, or 
encumbrance affecting the person or property. Burdens are ac- 
cordingly personal or real. Where a suoject is conveyed to any 
one who, by acceptance of the conveyance, binds himself to pay 
a sum of money to the grantor of it, there being no clause 
charging the subject conveyed with the sum, the B. is personal ; 
that IS, it will be binding upon the receiver and his representa- 
tives, but will constitute no incumbrance on the lands or other 
subject conveyed. But where the right is expressly granted 
under the B. of a specific sum, which is declared a B. on the 
.subject itself, or where the right is declared null if the sum be 
not paid, the B. is real. 

Burden of Proof, or Onus Probandi, means, in law, the 
obligation to prove a fact or allegation, denied or not admitted. 
The general rule is that he who affirms must prove his affirma- 
tion ; but this rule in its application often leads to questions 
of great nicety and importance ; since on the question of, on 
whom does the proof lie ? will frequently depend the issue of a 
litigation. In a civil case the solution may probably be found in 
considering which litigant ought to win in the aosence of any 
evidence, or having regard to evidence so far as it has been 
given. In a criminal case, the B. of P. lies wholly on the pro- 
secutor, if the prisoner plead not guilty. 

Burdens, Public. See Public Burdens. 

Bur'der, B.ev. George, a popular Congregational clergy- 
man, bom in London, 5th June 1752. After occupying impor- 
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taut ministerial positions in Lancaster and Coventry, he was 
translated to London in 1803, and was subsequently appointed 
to the editorship of the Evangelical Magazine, B. was one of 
the principals in forming the London Missionary Society, and 
projected the Religious Tract Society. He died 29th May 1832. 
His Village Sermons are still popular. 

Burdett', Sir Franois, Bart., a popular English politician, 
was bom January 25, 1770, and Vacated at Oxford. On the 
death of his CTandiather in I 797 » he succeeded to the family 
baronetcy. The most important part of his life was his parlia- 
mentary career. He sat first for Boroughbridge, next for 
Middlesex, and in 1807 for Westminster. Being the advocate of 
parliamentary reform. Catholic emancipation, and other liberal 
measures, he was a great favourite in the metropolis. B.’s life 
was a stormy one. On one occasion, after a struggle between 
the populace and the police, in which some lives were lost, he 
was imprisoned in the Tower, on account of a letter which he 
published in Cobbett's Politieeil Register^ and in 1819, for a letter 
reflecting on the conduct of the magistrates and yeomanry at the 
celebrated Manchester meeting, he was sentenced to three months' 
imprisonment in the Queen’s Bench, as well as to pay a fine of 

1000. In his later years he became a Conservative, a« d re- 
presented Wiltshire. He died January 23, 1844. B. married, 
in 1793* Sophia the youngest daughter of Thomas Coutts, the 
celebrated London banker. His daughter, Angela Georgina, 
Baroness B. -Coutts, bom 25th April 1814, is honourably known 
as one of the wisest philanthropists of the present time. 

Bur'dock, or Bur'dooken {Arctium Lappa)^ a plant belong- 
ing to the natural order Composita^ found in waste places, road- 
sides, &c., *a]l over Europe and Russian Asia, except the 
extreme N., and naturalised in other parts of the world.’ 
It is common in Britain. Five distinct species of B. have been 
described as British, but, according to Bentham, they are sepa- 
rated by too slight characters to be entitled to the distinction 
given them. The root causes perspiration, and can be used as a 
substitute for sarsaparilla. It smells disagreeably when fresh, 
but is inodorous when dry. The roots, young shoots, and young 
leaves are used in soups in some countries, especially in Japan, 
where it is cultivated for this use. The roots resemble arti- 
chokes in taste. 

Burdwan', capital of an executive < 1 istrict of a division or 
commissionership of the same name in the province of Bengal, 
on tlie Dammuda, a tributary of the Hoogly, 74 miles N. W. of 
Calcutta. It is an important junction on the East I ndian Railway, 
and has an active export trade, chiefly in coal, iron, and sugar. 
Pop. (1872) 32,321. The district of B. is singularly fertile, and 
has an area of 3523 sq. miles ; pop. (1872) 2,034,745. 

Bureau' (Fr. a ‘writing-table,’ so called from the woollen 
baize, Lat. burra, with which it was covered), now denotes an 
office for public business, also a department of government, and 
even the officials of a department. Hence Bureaucracy is ap- 
plied to a government by heads of departments, as distinguished 
from a government in which such officers have only subordinate 
authority. 

Bur'en, Martin Van, the eighth President of the United 
Slates, was born at Kinderhook, New York, December 5, 
1782. lie entered the New York Legislature in 1812, and Con- 
gress in 1821, as a supporter of the Democratic par^. He was 
successively senator, Secretary of Stale, Governor ol New York, 
and Vice-President. B. was President one term (1837-41), 
succeeding his leader, Jackson, and gaining the election over 
Clay, Webster, and Harrison. The great financial crisis which 
ocairred in 1837 involved the Administration in trouble; and 
the old Whig party under Harrison defeated B. in 1841. B. di- 
vided his party in 1848, and again ran for the ]3residency, but 
was once more defeated by General I’aylor. He died 24th July 
1S62. B. was an adroit and politic public man. 

Bureng', a valley and river near the Pir Panjal mountain. 
In Cashmere, some 40 miles S. W. of the town of Cashmere. At 
a certain ^xiinl of its course the river disappears beneath the sur- 
face of the valley, wliich is remarkable for its nuni^ous caves 
and subterranean watercourses. 

Btirgr, a town in th^ province of Saxony, Prussia, on both 
banks of the Ihle, 13 miles N.E). of Magdeburg. It is on the 
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Berlin and Magdeburg Railway, and has eleven large woollen* 
cloth factories, employing 9843 hands, besides which there is 
much linen- weaving, machine-making, fulling, dyeing, &c. Pop. 
(1871) 15,184, of whom many are descendants of colonists from 
Belgium and the French Palatinate. In one of its four churches 
the service is still in the French tongue. 

Bur'ga^ Tenure, in England, is the tenure by which all 
tenements in burghs or walled towns were formerly held, and 
which is not entirely lost. 'The tenure was a rent certain, pay- 
able to the king or lord to whom he had granted it ; and dimi-ra 
nothing in effect from Socage (q. v.) tenure. The citizens of 
London held in B. T. of the crown, till they had a grant to hold 
in free burgage, or common socage. In Scotland, B. T. is 
originally constituted by a charter from the crown in favour of 
the burgh ; the effect of which is to make every holder of pro- 
perty situated within the burgh hold directly under the crown as 
superior, for the reddendo (now merely nominal) of watching and 
warding; or, as it is commonly termed, ‘service of burgh, used 
and wont.* 

Burgas', or Burghaz', one of the most important havens of 
European Turkey, on the Black Sea, to the S. K. of the Balkan 
range, vilayet of Adrianople, 76 miles N.E. of Adrianople. It 
has a large export trade, mainly in wool, talc, cheese, and rose- 
water. Pop. 5000, chiefly Greeks and Turks. B. is the Pyrgos 
of the middle ages. To the N.W, is the much-frequented 
watering-place 01 Litzni. The Gulf of B,, a beautiful inlet, 
receives the Mandra, and measures 14 miles across, having a 
depth of some five fathoms. 

Bur'geo Islands, a group of islets between Newfoundland 
and Cape Breton, at the entrance to the Gulf of St I-awrciice. 
They belong to Britain, and have a pop. of about 700, principally 
engaged in fishing. 

Buriger, Gottfried August, one of the best of the German 
lyric poets, was born i.st January 1748, at Molmerswende, Prus- 
sian Saxony, and studied at Halle (1764) and at Gottingen 
(1768). There he led the life of a libertine, but the reproaches 
of his friends Voss and the Stolbergs, and the study of the ballad 
compositions of Schiller, Schicgel, TThland, and esjiecially of 
Per^*s ReliejueSy inspired him with the desire to win a reputa- 
tion in literature ; but his years were passed in want and misery. 
He died 8 tb June 17^ B.’s ballads and lyric poems are cx- 
tiemely popular in his native country, and those which have 
been translated into English, as Scott's Williizm and Plelen from 
the volume (I7'’4), and the Wild JJuntsman^ have found 

many admirers. His Sonnets^ the first in German literature 
since the days of Gottscheid, obtained the praise even of the un- 
friendly Schiller. His Sammtliche Werke were published at 
Gottingen by Knrl vou Reinhard (4 vols. 1796-98; new cd. 
1844). Ilis life has been written by Dbring in the Berlin edition 
of B.’s works (7 vols. 1824-25), and by Prohle (Leips. 1856). 

BiirgermeiBter, the (Jerman title given to the chief magis- 
trate of a municipality. It answers to the English mayor, 
Scotch provost^ French maire^ Spanish alcalde^ Swiss landam* 
man. In the free towns of Germany, the B. was something 
more than mayor, being president of tlie administrative council 
of the republic. 

Burgess. Municipal or town corporations in England, except 
that of Lonrhm, are now regulated by 5 and 6 WilL IV., c. 76, 
Under this statute, the government of a borough is vested in the 
freemen or burgesses existing at the passing of the Act, Septem- 
ber 9, 1835, To be a B,, a man must be of full age ; he must 
have occupied a house or other premises in the borough for 
two years previous to the lost day of August in each year ; he 
must have been an inhabitant householder in the borough, or 
within seven miles of it ; be must have been duly enrolled and 
rated for the relief of the poor ; he must have paid his rates and 
taxes, except so far as they fell due within tix months before 
31st August. 

In Scotland, B. is defined as a member of the coiporation of 
a burgh, admitted either by the charter of erection or by birth, 
as being the son of a B., or by serving an apprenticeship to a 
B,, or ny marrying the daughter of a B., or by election of a 
magistrate of the burgh.— Dictionary, 

Burgess Roll, — ^Overseers are required to make out a list of 
butgesses for each year by 1st September ; the list is to be open 
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to inspection, ivithout fee, till 13th September. The town-clerk 
if required to exhibit the list on the outer door of the to^-hall, 
or some other conspicuous place, for one week previous to 15th 
September \ burgesses omitted must give notice on or before the 
15 th. Lists of claimants, and persons objected to, to be pub- 
lished daring the eight days before xst October. 

Burgh, in Scotland, corresponds to the English word Bor- 
ough (q, V.). Before the Reform Bill of 1832, no B. in Scotland 
had any parliamentary representation as a B., except those con- 
stituted Dy royal charter. (See Royal Burgh.) By that bill, 
however, there have been created what are called parliammiaty 
burghs, that is, towns which are not royal burghs sending mem- 
bers to Parliament, or so doing in conjunction with other 
towns. Of these there are fifteen, whose parliamentary repre- 
sentation U regulated by the Act above referred to, and by the 
Reform Act of 1868. They are Airdrie, Cromarty, Falkirk, 
Galashiels, Greenock, Hamilton, Hawick, Kilmarnock, 
Musselburgh, Oban, Paisley, Peterhead, Port-Glasgow, and 
Portobello. Before 1832, the Scotch burglial franchise was 
vested in the town councils. The Act of 1832 conferred it on 
householders paying a yearly rent of £10. Under the Act of 
1S68, all occupiers of houses in burghs paying taxes are enfran^ 
chised. 

Burgh of Barony and Burgh of Regality , — There is now no 
praciical distinction between a B. of ‘ barony* and of ‘ regality.* 
They are municipally governed by magistrates, either nominated 
by the baron or lord of the district, or chosen by the inhabitants 
themselves. j 

iSurgh^ Royal , — A royal burgh is a corporate body, consti- 
tuted by a charter from the crown. The corporation consists of 
the magistrates and burgesses of the terntory erected into a , 
B. The magistrates are generally a Provost (q. v.) and bailies I 
(see liAtLiK), Dean of Guild (q. v.), treasurer, and common ; 
council. At the Union of England and Scotland there were 
seventy royal burghs in Scotland ; of these, there were four in 
the county of Fife which did not send representatives to the 
Scotch Parliament. Between the dale of the Union and the 
passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, Peebles and Rothesay had, 
as burghs, a shaie in parliamentary representation. This they 
have not had since 1832, their constituencies voting in their 
respective counties. Under Acts of Parliament passed since 
1832, a new constitution has been given to the royal burghs, 
nine being cxcepieJ from the operation of the Act, on account 
ol the smallness of their population. In the larger burglis, 
every one is now entitled to vote in the election of councillors 
who has been a resident for six calendat months next previous 
to the last day of June within the royalty, or within seven milc.s 
of it, and who is qualified by 2 and 3 Will. IV., c. 65, in re.spcct 
of property or occupancy of premises within the B. to vote in the 
election of members of Parliament. In burghs which do not now 
send members to I’arliament, property of the same value is re- 
quired for the qualification. The councillors are cho.sen from 
the electors residing or personally carrying on business within 
the royalty ; and where there is a body of burgesses in the B., 
each councillor, before his induction, must be entered a burgess. 
This requisite will, it is expected, soon be done away wdtlu 

Burgh Aeres are acres or small patches of land in the neigh- 
bourhood of royal burghs, usually feued (ace Fbu) to and occu- 
pied by burgesses or residents of the B. 

Burghers. See United Presbyterian Church, 

Burghs, Convention of Royal. By a statute of 1487, 
royal burghs are ordered to meet by commissioners once a year, 
to discuss questions connected with trade and the general wel- 
fare of the public, and to suggest remedial measures. The 
convention does not, however, seem ever to heve had much 
legal authority ; its deliberations have consequently never excited 
any strong general interest It still meets annually in Edin- 
burgh on the second Tuesday of July. 

Burgk'mair, a family of German artists in the 15 th and x6th 
centuries, the founder of which was a Thomas B., whose name 
6rst appears in 1460 as an Augsburg painter. % the most 
notable genius of the family, however, was Hann B., painter 
and engraver, who was bom at Augsburg in 1472, was the pupil 
of Diiier, and the £sther-in law of Holbein. His fame rests 
upon his engravings, about 700 in number, many of them 


grouped in separate seqe^ of which the chief are the * Amcestors 
of the Emperor Maximilian I.,* 77 plates; 'Triumph of Maxi- 
milian,’ 135 plates ; ' The Wise King, or the Acts of Maximilian,* 
^opiates. Hans died in 153X.—- <His sons, Friedrich and 
Haxia, were also painters, but inferior to their father. The 
latter, who was still alive in 1559, is best known by his finely 
painted Book of the Tourttameniy in the collection of the Hohen- 
sollern-Sigmaringen family. 

Bar*glary, in the law of England, is the breaking into of a 
dwelling-house by nighty any one being in it, and is punishable 
under the statute 24 and 25 Viet., c. 96, by penal servitude for 
life, or not less than tliree years, or imprisonment for not above 
two years, with or without hard labour. 

By the statute, night is from 9 p.m. to 6 a.m. No build- , 
ing within the same curtilage is to be held as part of a dwelling- 
house, unless there be a passage between. Any one found during 
the night in a house, armed with a dangerous weapon or imple- 
ment of housebreaking, or having his face di.sguised, is guilty of 
a misdemeanour, and is liable to imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour, for three years. 

To constitute B. the breaking must be in the night. It must 
be in^ dwelling-house. There must be entry with a felonious ' 
intent. Entry by day and breaking out by night is B. If a 
servant enters his master’s room with felonious intent, he com- 
mits B. It cannot be committed in a tent or booth, though 
the owner lodge in it. The crime can only be committed in a 
permanent building. See Housebreaking. 

Biir*gle&, a Swis.«; village in the canton of Uri, with a pop. 
(1870) of 1391, is the birthplace of William Tell. A chapel now 
stands on the supposed site of the patriot’s house, and its walls 
are adorned with representations of scenes from his life. 

Bur’gOB (‘the fort or castle ’), a city of Northern Spain, capital 
oi the province of B., on the right bank of the Arlanzon, at the 
foot of the Sierra d’Oka, about 145 miles N. of Madrid. It is a 
fortress of the first rank, the headquarters of a captain-general, the 
seat of a cardinal-archbishop, and of several judicial and military 
courts. B. is separated by the river Jrom its suburbs La Vega, 
Las Huflgas, and San Pedro. It has numerous churches, of 
which the finest Is the cathedral (built in the 13th c.), the glory i 
of the town, and one of the most splendid structures in Spain. 
As the centre of the great roads to Madrid, Valladolid, Santander, 
Bilbao, and France, and also connected by railway with Tolosa, 
Vittoria, San Sebastian, and Irun, on the French frontier, it is a 
place of con.siderable traffic. It has, l)csidc.s, a trade in woollen | 
cloths, linens, hats, and leather. In the castle of B., Edward I. 
of England was married to Eleanor of Castile. The toum is 
memorable in the Peninsular war for the annihilation of the 
Spanish army by Soult in 1808 ; as well as for the repeated 
attempts of Wellington to storm it in September and October 
1812. Pop. 27,000. The prmfince of B. has an area of 5628 
sq. miles. Pop. (1870) 353,560. 

Burgoyne, Sir John Fox, Bart., a distinguished British 
officer and engineer, was boiu in London, 24ih July 1782. He 
entered the Royal Engineers in 1798, served in the Peninsula under 
both Moore and Wellington, taking an active part in the sieges of 
San Sebastian and Burgos. He was also, in 1814, the commanding 
engineer of the expedition to New Orleans. During the Crimean I 
War he was head of the engineering department, until recalled in | 
1855. B. filled various offices, both at home and abroad, of honour 
and emolument, including that of inspector-general of fortifications^ 
was made general in 1855, and baronet in 1856. He died October 
7, 1871. See his Life by Colonel Wrottesley (Lond. 1873), 

Burgoyne, John, a British general, was the natural son ol 
Lord Bingley, and was born about 1730. He entered the 
army at an early age, proved himself to be a brave officer, and 
in 1762 showed very considerable skill and enterprise as com- 
mander of a portion of the British troops in Portnoi and Spain, 
capturing Alcantara. In the American war of independence, 
he led the army which was to penetrate from Canada into 
the revolted provinces, but being misled by an apparent re- 
treat on the part of his opponents, and failing to maintain his 
I communications with Canada, was compelled to surrender to 
; Generals Gates and Arnold at Saratoga. He returned to Eng- 
' land, and being offended with the Ministry of the time on 
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fLCcount of his having been refused a court-martial and an 
audience of the king, he went over to the Opposition, and 
threw up his appointments. On a cliange of Ministry he became 
commander-in'chief in Ireland, an office which he held for two 
years. He now devoted himself to literature, and produced four 
dramas, TAe Heiress, The Maid of the Oaks^ The Lord of the 
Manor, and Jtichard Ceeur de Lion, besides a probationary ode 
and some pamphlets in his own defence, B. was one of the 
managers of the impeachment of Warren Hastings, but died 
June 4, 1792, before the trial was concluded. His writings were 
published in 2 vols. in 1808. 

Bur'gundy (Fr. Burf^ogne) is a name that has not always 
been given to tlic same extent of territory, nor to the same kind 
of state. Its different uses, both geographical and political, will 
appear in the course of the article, but it may here be noted that 
the name is best known to Englishmen as that of a sovereign 
duchy, and afterwards of a province in the £. of France, in 
the basins of the Seine, the Loire,* and Rhone, now represented 
by the departments of C6te d’Or, Yonne (in part), Sa6ne' Loire, 
and Ain, with an area of nearly 12,000 sq. miles, and a pop. 
(1872) of 1,699,752. This region, also called Ix)wer B., in con- 
tradistinction to Upper B., or Franche Comti, is full of fertile 
plains and soft rounded hills, has an extensive culture of the vine 
(see Burgundy Wines), numerous and flourishing industries, 
great mineral wealth (iron, lead, coal, &c.), and many important 
towns, as Dijon, Chdlons-sur-Sa6ne, Autun, Auxerre, Auxonne, 
and Bourg. 

Kingdom of B, — The Burgundians {Burgundii and Burgun- 
diones), a Germanic people, originally settled on the banks of the 
Vistula and Oder, wandered S. W. into the Neckar and Rhineland 
district, and about the year 407, under their king Gundicar, burst 
into Roman Gaul, 80,000 strong, seized the lands between the 
Aar (in mod. Switzerland), and the Rhone, accepted the Anan 
form of Christianity, aifd so founded the Old Burgundian king- 
dom, They proved a thrifty, peaceful, and kindly race, and 
were rather liked by the Gallo- Romans, whom they had mastered. 
Gundicar, according to the Nihelungenlied, fell in the great battle 
against Attila on the plain of ChAlons in 451. To a later Bur- 
gundian king, Gundcbald, wc owe the code known as the Lex 
Gundebalda, In a struggle with the Frankish kings Childcbert 
and Chlotoir, the Burgundian Godemar lost his life and crown in 
534, and B. became a province of the Frankish kingdom. On 
ihe death of Clilotair in 567, the Frankish kingdom was divided 
into four parts, of which B. was one. Its limits at this period 
are not very clearly defined, but it embraced Western Switzer- 
land, and the valleys of the SaOne and Tyrone almost to the 
Mediterranean. Sec Binding's Ceschkhie der Burgund, Bom, 
Konipr, (1863), and Kitchin^ History of France (hond. 1873), 
which contains maps of the greatest value to the student. The 
land won back its independence through Count Boso of Vienne, 
who in 879 made himself king of the Cis-furane kingdom of B. 
or Arelat (Arles), and through Count Rudolf 1. of the Guelph 
family, who in 899 was made king of Trans-furane B. Both 
acknowledged the Emperor of German^r as their ‘over-lord,* 
Rudolf II., son of the latter, in 930 united both parts of the 
Buigundian kingdom, llis grandson, Rudolf IlL (died 1032), 
appointed as his heir the Emperor Heinrich II. (died 1024), son 
of nis sister Giselo, and after him the Emperor Konrad JL, his 
and-nephew, passing over his nephew Odo of Champagne, 
einrich III., however, son of Heinrich II., was at an imperial diet 
held at Solothum in 1038 formally elected and crown^ king of 
B. From this time B. belonged to the German Empire, and was 
under hereditary rulers. Friedrich Barliarossa, who was crowned 
at Arles in X 178, brought B. into the closest union with the empire. 
But after the death (1378) of Karl IV., the last of the German 
emperors crowned at Arles, the kingdom of B. was broken up 
into several independent territories, which gradually, with the 
exception of Savoy and Mbmpelpird, fell to France. Up to this 
point, the history and politics of B. are strictly German. 

Duchy of B, — This was founded by Richard, Count of Autun 
(brother of Buso of Vienne), who died in 921. His son, Rudolf, 
died in 936 without heirs ; but a grand-daughter, Ludegardis, 
having married Odo, brother of the French kingt Hugo Capet, 
And owner of part of B., the whole was reunited. From Odo 
Are descended the earlier Dukes of B., whose line became 
extinct in 1361 in the person of Duke Philippe, whereupon King 
Jeon of France lUtmexed . the duchy to the French crown, but 
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soon after (1363) pive it to his youngest son, Philippe the Hatdy« 
who became the founder of the later Dukes of B., and through 
his marriage (1369) with Marguerite, Comtesae de Flandres, oh- 
tained not only that county, but also Mecheln, Antwerp, and 
Franche Comte. His son, Jean, caused the Due d*Orleans to be 
murdered in 1407, and was himself murdered (1419) at the insti- 
gation of the Dauphin. He was succeeded by his son, Philippe 
the Good, who acquired Namur (1429), then Hainault, Holland, 
Zealand, Brabant and Limburg by Uie peace of Arras (143$), 
important cessions of French territo^, and in 1443 the duchy of 
Luxemburg, lie died in 1467. His son, Charles the Bold or 
Rash (q. v.), added to his multiplex dominions Gueldres and 
Ziitphen (1473), but left no male heir. Louis XI. immediately 
annexed the duchy of B. to the French crown, and it continued 
a province of France down to the Revolution, when, like the 
other provinces, it was cut up into departments, i'he other 
hereditary possessions of Charles — viz., the Netherlands — went 
to his daugWr Marie, who married the Archduke Maximilian 
of Austria, and, through their grandson, the Emperor Charles 
V., were brought into unhappy connection with Spain, but their 
history forms no part of that of B. proper. It may be noticed 
that Franche Comt^, or Upper B., was given to Maximilian in 
1493, and that it was only restored to France by the peace of 
Nymwegen in 1678. See Barante, IJistoiredes Duesde Bourgogne 
(8th ed. 1858), and Dubois, La Bourgogne defuis son Origins ( 1 863). 

Burgundy, LouIb, Duke of, grandson of Louis XIV., 
was born at Versailles, 6th August 1682. He displayed from 
his earliest years a passionate, cruel, and brutal character, 
which, as he advanced in years, developed into one of boun 1- 
less licentiousness. The Due de Beauvilliers was charged with 
the task of effecting a reformation. He called Fenelon and 
Flcury to his aid, and according to the courtly Saint Simon they 
completely succeeded. Other leports, however, are less favour- 
able. In 1697 Louis, who was deformed from his birth, married 
Marie- Adelaide of Savoy, and henceforth wasted his time in the 
most frivolous amusements ; so that, when calletl to command the 
army of Germany in X701, his miserable failures hardly excited 
surprise. He became the jest of his own soldiers, and soon with- 
drew to court. On the death of his father in 1711, he became 
immediate heir to the crown, but died suddenly, 18th Febriuory 
1712, six days after In', wife and tlieir son, the Duke of Bretagne, 
and all three were conveyed to St Denis in the same hearse. 
That a character radically .so 'iveak and vicious should have be- 
come as transformed as Saint Simon, Fleury, anil especially P^re 
Martineau, the Duke’s Jesuit confessor, author of a volume en- 
titled Les Vertus du Due de Bourgogtie, assert, is less credible 
than that the heir of France, stricken down so suddenly, should 
find among courtiers not only apologists, but eulogists. 

Burgundy Pitch, a re'^inous exudation collected from the 
stem of the spruce fir {Aities excelsa). Pure B. P. is a yellow 
opaque substance, hard and brittle when cold, with an agreeable 
aromatic odour. It is produced in Finland, and in the Black 
Forest, and other parts of (Jermany, but it lias no connection, 
beyond the name, with Burgundy. It is used in medicine only 
as an ingredient in plasters, but in Germany it is employed with 
rosin for lining brewers* casks. It is very seldom found pure, 
and indeed the greater part of what is sold as B. P. has none 
of that particular resin in its composition. 

Burgtundy Wines. Under the name of Burgundies several 
well-known wines, both while and red, are derived from Central 
France. Of the red wines, the best-known brands are Cliam- 
bertin, Clos Vouge&t, Volnay, Beaune, and Macon ; the while 
brands include (Jhablis, Pouilly, Meursaiilt, and Montrachet. 
Burgundy is a fuller-bodied, more generous wine than claret, but 
is said to encourage ^out. It is of great service in cases of 
weakness and impoverished blood. 

Burha&pux^, a walled town of India, Central Province, dis- 
trict of Nimar, on the Tapti, and a station of the Bombay and 
Benares Railway, 280 miles N.E. of Bombay. It has manu- 
factures of silks, muslins, and brocades, B. was formerly in the 
Gwalior territory, but was exchanged, along with the rest of 
Scindia’s possessions S. of the river Nerbudda, for land on the 
Betwa river in 1861. Pop, (1872) 29,303. 

Burial of tko Dead. The disposal of the dead has always 
been accompanied by ceremonial observances indicative of 
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remct and rererence, though these have differed gireatly among 
different races at different times. The primitive idea^ of pro- 
viding a habitation for the dead gave rise to the various forms 
of barrow-burial (see Bahkows), and its characteristic customs, 
the most prominent of which was the furnishing of the house 
of the dead with the implements, utensils, and ornaments of 
tlie present life. These burial customs were the natural 
offspring of the purely material conceptions of a future exist- 
ence characteristic of Paganism, and were not confined to the 
ruder periods of prehistoric times. Semirainis buried her hus- 
band m the palace at Nineveh, and raised over him a vast 
mound of earth, which remained after the destruction of the city. 
The tombs of the Etruscans were splendidly furnished, and the 
dead lay on couches, surrounded with their arms and ornaments, 
and all the appliances of a luxurious life. Cremation, which 
commenced in the Stone Age, became characteristic of the 
higher civilisation of the Age of Bronze; but though it abolished 
the great stone chambers, as no longer congruous or necessa^ 
when the body had been reduced to a handful of ashes, it did 
not entirely abolish the custom of depositing with the dead the 
prized possessions of the present life. Cremation was practised 
f3y the most refined and polished nations of antiquity. Among 
the barbarous races of Northern Europe, in the later Iron Age, 
it was accompanied by tlie immolation of human victims. I'he 
high-caste Hindus still burn their dead, and suttee^ or the sacri- 
fice of widows on the funeral pile of their husbands, is only 
prevented by penal enactments. Both cremation and inhuma- 
tion are practised in Japan, and the Shans of Northern Burmah 
bury the common dead, but bum their priests. Cremation, how- 
ever, has always been a distinctively Pagan rite, and though a 
return to the ancient practice has been recently advocated on 
,panitary grounds, it has never been sanctioned by ’any section 
of the Christian Church. While tolerating many of the other 
burial customs of Paganism — as, for instance, the placing of 
ornaments and insignia in the grave, the burial of the corpse in 
robes of office, depositing with it pieces of money, vases of clay, 
and other objects of common use or ceremonial significance — 
the practice of cremation was always prohibited under the 
severest censures and penalties. OtHei methods of disposing of 
the dead, such as embalming, were practised indifferently by 
Pagans and Christians. Among the Egyptians this art was .spe- 
cially cultivated. It was practised in a modified form by the 
Jews, and there are traces of somewhat similar customs among 
1;he ancient Peruvians, whose cemeteries present many points of 
resemblance with the mummy-pits of Egypt. The modes of 
iiurial practised by savage tribes afford striking illustrations of 
the sepulchral customs of prehistoric tim<?fe. The Esquimaux 
bury their dead under cairns, tlie corpse being placed in the 
contracted posture characteristic of all early burials, with the 
knees drawn up to the chin. The dead man's implements and 
weapons are placed beside him, and sometimes even his boat I 
is buried with him. In Tahiti, again, in the period of their I 
Paganism, the dead were laid on platforms in the open air, 
covered by a roof and protected by a fence. ITie weapons 
of the deceased were laid by his side, and a supply of food 
and drink placed for him. When the body had decayed, 
the bones were collected and placed in a pyramidal pile of 
stone-work erected as a monument. Some of these are sug- 
gestive of the enormous size of the monumental structures of 
the early Stone Age. One measured 267 feet in length, by 87 
feet in breadth, and 44 feet in height, being regularly built in 
stages like a pyramid, rud entirely without metal tools. The 
burial customs of Christian time.s though marked at first by the 
survival of the less objectionable usages of Paganism, became 
subsequently distinguished by their severe simplicity and absence 
of ceremonial. In the first four centuries the Christians of Rome 
buried their dead in tlie catacombs, decorating their tombs with 
paintings and sculpture, and substituting scriptural subjects for 
those of the heathen mythology previously in ui;e. In later 
time^ when cemeteries were attached to the churches, burial in 
consecrated ground became the universal practice of Chris- 
tendom. 

Bur'ial Hegula'tioiUl. In England, on representation of a 
Secretary of State, an Order in Council may, for the protection 
of the public health, prevent the openinjg of new burial-grounds 
in any city or town, or within other limits ; or may order, wholly 
or partly, the discontinuance of burials in places specified in such 


order. The order does not extend to the burial-grounds of Jews 
and Quakers, unless expressly included. On the petition of a 
borough council, the crown may, by order, give it power to pro- 
vide burial-ground. On order, the borough council acquires the 
power vested in burial boards under 16 and 1 7 Viet, c. X34. Ex- 
penses are to be paid out of the borough funds or rates. Money 
may be borrowed at a lower rate of interest to pa^ off securities 
bearing a higher rate. There are special provisions for metro- 
politan burials and cemeteries. 

Burial Societies are Benefit Societies (q. v.) constituted in 
the usual manner. Their object is to supply money for paying 
the funeral expenses of deceased members, or of any of their 
family. The system for a while led to fearful abuses. It was 
found that children, and even adults, were sometimes insured in 
more than one society, and then either killed or allowed to die 
of neglect. The stringent regulations made by Parliament for 
certifying cause of death before any insurance is allowed to 
be paid, liave had a most beneficial effect in preventing these 
crimes* 

Burldan, Jean, a scholastic of the 14th c., bom at B^thune, 
in Arto^. After studying under William of Occam, he taught 
philosophy at Paris University, of which he was rector in 1347. 
According to one account, he was murdered by command of 
Marguerite of Burgundy ; according to another, he was driven 
to Austria because of his adherence to Nominalism. He is the 
reputed author of the sophism known as *B.'s Ass,' which asserts 
that a hungry ass will starve if set between two equally attractive 
bundles of liay, as there is nothing to determine its choice of 
cither. B.'s most important works are the Summula DialtcHca 
(Par. 1487) ; Compmaium Logicet (Ven. 1489 ; Oxf. 1637) ; 2 n 
Aristctelis Metaphysica (1518). 

Bnr'in (Fr. lmrin\ an almost obsolete name for the tool now 
called a graver, used by engravers in steel, copper, and silver. 
It is made of tempered steel, is of a diamond form, and has 
the graving end ground off obliquely to a sharp point. From 
the ^aracteristic handling of the tool by picture engravers came 
the expressions brilliant J?., sop B* 

Bur'll! Palm (Mauritia vinifera\ a tall, graceful palm 
found in the swamps of the northern parts of Brazil and Guiana. 
It receives its specific name (vini/era, wine-bearing) from the 
juice, which is extracted from the stem, and u.sed as a drinking 
beverage. The tree, however, has to be cut down in order to 
obtain this juice. An oily pulp surrounds the seeds, which is 
used as food, and as a preserve by preparing with sugar. 

Burke, Edmund, one of the greatest orators and jjoliticians, 
and, in the opinion of De Quincey, the 'supreme writer ' of 
the 18th c., was born at Dublin, January 12, 1728 or 1729. His 
father was a solicitor, of good family, and a Protestant ; his 
mother, whose maiden name was Noyle, was a Roman Catholic ; 
his schoolmaster (Abraham Shackleton of BalUtore, Kildare) was 
a Quaker. B, was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he was a more than average student, and mucli given to miscel- 
laneous reading. He then became a law student in Ixindon, 
but is described as being ‘fond of literature, and anything but 
fond of law.* In 1756 B. came before the world as an author, 
his first work being A Vindication of Natural Society^ a parody 
of Bolingbroke's arguments regarding society. His next work, 
on essay on the Sublitne and Beautiful^ although now con- 
sidered shallow, established his reputation as a writer, and 
obtained him an entrance into tliat society of which Johnson, 


Garr’ick, and Reynolds were among the chief stars. In 1759 
became private secretary to Mr W. G. Hamilton, commonly 
known as ‘ Single-Speecn Hamilton,’ then Secretary for Ireland, 
accoxnpanied him to Ireland, and is believed to have prompted 
the efl&rts of Government for relaxing the penal laws against 
Roman Catholics. In 1765, B. quarrelled with Hamilton, but 
became private secretary to the Premier, the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, who continued his friend to the last. In 1 766 he entered 
Parliament as member for Wendover. For nearly thirty years 
he sat in the House of Commons as member ffi turn for Wen- 
dover, Bristol, and Walton, obtaining the reputation of being 
the most conscientious of politicians, and the greatest, though 
not, at least latterly, the, most popular of English orators. We 
*can only give a few of the leading incidents in B.’s career. He 
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was a most strenuous advocate of a policy of conciUation with 
America, and he prepared the way for the abolition of the 
slave trade. In 17^ he brought forward a great scheme of 
economical reform, only a portion of which was adopted. In 
1781 he sat on a committee of inquiry into Indian governrnent, 
and he was chief promoter of the trial of Warren Hastings, 
which began in 1788, and did not end till 1796. He separated 
from tile Whig party on the subject of the French Revolution, 
his opposition to which he has expressed in three of the best- 
known and most eloquent of his productions — Reflections on the 
French Revolution (1790), An Appeal from the New to the Old 
Whi^s (1791), and Letters on a Regicide Peace (1796). He held 
twice the office of Paymaster of the Forces, first under Lord 
Rockingham, and next under Lord North. Finally he retired 
from Parliament in 1794, with the thanks of the House of Com- 
mons for his services, and pensions to the amount of 
Ilciiig attacked on account of these by the Duke of Bedford, 
he replied (1795) in one of his most spirited papers, entitled 
Letter to a Noble Lord, B., who was married in 1757, received 
in the death of his only son, a young man of great promise, a 
blow from which he never recovered, and he died at his residence 
of Beaconsfield, July 9, 1797. 

In private life afifectionale, benevolent, and virtuous ; in pub- 
lic life, and during a period of corruption, a purist ; having 
none of * that master- vice, sloth, in his disposition,* B. is one of 
those men of whom Great Britain will always be whole-heartedly 
proud. There is much dispute as to his position as a man of 
letters and a political philosopher; Carlyle terms him ‘a resplen- 
dent, farsighted rhetorician, rather than a deep, sure thinker ;* 
and it is undeniable that his imagination and strong passions led 
him into extravagances both of speech and of action. But it will 
always be admitted that he was a thoroughly sincere politician, 
anticipating in regard to many matters future generations ; that, 
everything considered, he was the first orator of his time ; and 
that in splendour of style he comes next to Milton as a writer of 
English prose. B.’s works have passed through many editions ; 
the latest, which began in 1866, bring that of the Clarendon 
Press. The best biography of him is that by Mr J. Marknight 
(1858-60). See also Morley*s Edmund Burhe, a Historical 
Study (Lond. 1S69). 

Burleigh, Lord. See Cecil. 

Burlesque' (Ital. burlap ‘mirth, mockery’), the lowest of the 
three mirth-producing arts — comedy, farce, B. ; it distorts and 
caricatures, and contrasts incongruities, without aiming at th? 
filial harmonising of them which is the soul of comedy, and 
should not be totally neglected in farce. Lucian is the greatest 
master of B. among the ancients. It was first made popular in 
modern times by Bcmi in Italy and Scarron in France. Sec 
Flogcl’s Geschichte des Burlcsken (Leips. 1794). 

Burlett'a (dim. of Ital. hurla, ‘mirth, mockery’), a musical 
farce or comic opera. 

Burlington, a city and port of entry in the state of Vermont, 
U.S., on the E. side of Lake Champlain. It has the best har- 
bour on the lake, and is the largest town in the state. 'I'he 
city stands on a fine site, a high ground with the lake and iis 
islands in the near view, and the Adirondack Mountains, 5000 
feet high, in the distant W. It has daily steamboat communica- 
tion in summer with Rouse’s Point and White Hall, the oppo- 
site ends of the lake, and thence by rail with New York and 
Montreal. In 1874 its imports amounted to 7,225,0^^ dollars, 
and its exports to 3» 733, 148 dollars. The state university of 
Vermont, founded in 1791, is placed here, and the city has, besides, 
excellent schools and academics. B. contains the tomb of Ethan 
Allen, a famous Revolution hero. Pop. (1870) 14,387. 

Burlington, a town in New Jersey, U. S., on the Delaware, 
between Philadelphia and Trenton, and about 20 miles above 
the former city, with which, as well as with New York, it is 
connected by railway. Pop. (1870) 700a 

^ Burlington. See Bridlington. ^ 

Bur'ma, or Ava, an inland kingdom of Further India, be- 
tween India and British B. on the W., China on the £., and British 
£. and the states of the Indo-Chinese peninsula on the S. Area, 
l70^0QOtq, miles t pop. from three and a half to four milUona. 
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The trend of the great rivers of the county, the Irrawaddy and 
the Salween, which flow from N. to S., sumciently indicates the 
general slope of the surface. There are alpine regions on the 
northern frontier, near the sources of the Brahmapootra and the 
Mikong ; but towards the 5 . the mountains give way to thickly- 
wooded hills and verdant fertile uplands, while near the southern 
frontier rich alluvial plains occur. ‘ lire richness of these hills 
and mountains is only surpassed by the amazing fertility of 
the plains, nature seeming to have lavished her choicest gifts in 
every possible way and direction,* writes Captain Bowers, in 
his Bhamo Expedition, The climate is described as excellent 
throughout, though the forests are said to be dangerous from 
malaria. The temperature ranges from 50** to 70** Fahr., and is 
remarkably equable. Rice is the principal prorliicl, but maize 
and wheat are grown on the slopes and hillsides, and the 
tender tops of bamboo shoots, which taste like parsnips, form an 
important article of food. The plantain and mango are the 
favourite fruits. Tobacco and tea are grown. B. abounds in 
teak, pine, varnisb wood, and other valualdc timber-trees ; while 
gold, silver, iron, and copper are believed to exist in great 
quantities. Tlie tiger, leopard, tiger-cat, elcpliant, rhinoceros, 
bufTalo, and Indian ox, haunt the forests and p'ainr.. The Bur- 
•mese are muscular but not tall, and fond of aLhi ::i‘ exercises. 
The four great races arc tlie Mon, the Kciivn, the Burma- 1, and 
the Tal or Shan. The Mons occupy th'* r.ca-f-onst niul lower 
valleys of the great rivers. The Ivavcns .ini wiid tubes are 
scattered over the moiiTUain-ianyes. 'Die Barmans (pr.ie) 
occupy the upjicr Irrawaddy, Tavoy, and Mergui, whiic anorher 
sect (Mugs) occupy Arakin. The Siians are luunil ou the 
borders of Siam. Besides these, theie aic iiunibeis of Ciniiesc 
anil natives of Hindustan that have setth^ in ’lie country since 
it became a Bntidi possession. 

Religion^ Education^ Language^ and at u re. — I’hc religion 

of B. is Buddhism (rp v.), and, jui from the esteem in 

which the priests or monk-; aic hi hi, * nd by the iimiunerablc 
monuments, tuonastc’ies, and temple, i. the country, and from 
the circumst.iinje that the monks aie the iccognised and almost 
the only ttachers of the youth ol the land, this form of heathenism 
is a living and a considerable Ibico among the Bunnans. 'Ihe 
latest incaniatiou of Buddha is voisliipped iinrlrr the name of 
Gautama, whose images and tcirph's every wheic abound. The 
monks, called fon-gyees^ live . numastnies, or kyoungs — are 
supposed to obricrvc vows of < loacy, poveity, and seclusion — 
aiic are supp' rled exclusively b> the contiilmtions of the jieoplc, 

, f X v'^ich, bow'cvcr, they make a v.aiuublc return in educating 
ad the children in tlie villages around their kyounys in reading, 
wilting, and arithmetic. 1' .c children are called into the mon- 
asteries in the morning, and are there instructed for seveinl 
hours. A monk may be released from his vows, and resume the 
active duties of life at any time. Two languages and two alpha- 
bets arc in use — ^ihc Burman and Pali. 'Phe former, belonging 
to the monosyllabic group, is the veniacular. It is without in- 
flexion, and the characters are formed of circles, segments of 
circles, and combinations of these. A set of the Pali I'ripitaka 
or Buddhist Scriptures, written on palm- leaves, and filling fifty 
boxes, was presented by Sir A. Phayre to the Library of the 
Indian Office in 1875. Biirman literature embraces songs, reli- 
gious romances, and chronological histories. 

History, — The Burmese claim descent from the Sakya kings 
of Kapilawasta, from whom sprang Gautama, the latest Buddha, 
who is said to have been born in the 6th c. B.C. The first tan- 
gible fact in their history, however, is the e.stablishmcnt of their 
seat of government,, in 1364, at Ava, which continued to be the 
capital for 369 years. In the middle of tlie i6th c., Europeans 
(Portuguese) first Irecame acquainted with B., which at this time 
had risen to the zenith of its power, liaving conquered the 
Peguans, and all but subjugatea Siam. After having been 
subject to the Burmese for about 250 years, the Peguans, in the 
beginning of the 18th c., rose in insurrection, abolished Bur- 
mese supremacy, and in 1752 captured Ava, and carried off 
its king captive to Pegu. Meantime, a hero had arisen to 
restore the fame of the Burmese arms, in the person of Aloung- 
S^ya, a man of obscure birth, who, after defeating the Peguans 
in several minor engagements, recaptured Ava in 1753. Thii 
patriot became King of B., and assumed the name of Aloung- 
Phya, which Europeans have corrupted into Alompra. His 
career, if brief, was brilliant. He drove the Peguans out of B., 
reconquered Pegu, and carried his victorious followers across 
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Siam to the walls of Bangkok, Alomp^di^d in X76O1 and was 
succeeded by his son, who in his turn was succeeded by his 
brother^ Tshen-byo-yen, ‘the King of the White Elephant/ 
during whose reign an immense Chinese army, sent to annex 
the country, was defeated. This king was succeeded by his son 
in X 776 » who reigned five years, and was succeeded by Moung- 
Moung, grandson of Alompra, a mere puppet in the hands of 
his uncle, who supplanted him, and ascended the throne in 1781 
under the name of Men-tara>gyee. This prince, in whom the 
active spirit of Alompra seemed to survive, annexed Arakan 
to the Burman empire. He died after a reign of thirty-eight 
years, during which he removed the capital to Amarapura, and 
was succeeded by his grandson, Phya-gye e-dan, in 1S19. was, 

during the reign of Mcn-tara-gyee war first broke out between 
Uie liriiish and"* Burmese (sec British Burma), which resulted 
in the cession of Aiakan and Tenasserim to the East India Com- 
pany. Piiya-ghee-dau rcMnoved the capital back to lustoric Ava 
in 1822, 1’U‘ was dellituxied in 1837, and was succeeded by his 

brother Ti’^’r-uvadi ; bi’t he exhibiting symptoms of insanity, 
was put ur.dfi rrsii-.dn: in 184^, and liis eldest son, the Prince 
of P-ig-n, ippo'.ntcd le'^ent. During his tyrannic regency the 
• wcT c'l w.;r be. ween Bnljiin and Burma, by which the Bii- 
f . .. It’ < (1 the rich provinces of Pegu and Martaban, took 
r’;- " ' s'' tvrant wa-, drjio.sed, and amnher son of Tliara- 

• ‘h 1 , ;i -.c who as'-enued the throne in 1853* 

.. ...( I \’'l ):i, in 1878. Eaily in his reign he removed 
b.etomt to Mamial.iy. In 1855, a Bnti.'i^h rmbusiiy was com- 
Mi ssioiifd to the Ihumose court, under Major, now Sir A. 
P. IMiayre, to endeavour to arrange a conmiereial tioaty on 
the ba:>i.s of former arrangements ; but the king, who had 
refuserl to 'ii-ii a nt.ity )cc'.»;;uis'ni> the lirUi.sh annexation 
« of Pegu imd M.n'jL. n would not h^ten to tlv* Ibitish ambas- 
sador. 'i he rUir.n.; t \ a<t.ijn;n a cvunmeicial treaty was 
mad'.' by i. 1 P. , !i.i m 1862, wj tin partial success. 
.Meantime, how- v, r, It ' u-m." ’ hu’g, though unwilling to 
agree to a lieafy i f 1 jv>J i f-'cnnu*. ntu only u tradci, 

but a monopoli-sl on hn lu^n .-.^I'ounl. 'J .d* < idncl gave ri^c 
to much discontent among the Buini.ut noble vtutli ^^'as inten- 
sifit’d liy the iin]'r'. :.si.)n tljai tlic.cuui* n /ncc mure to be 
removed, to the lov, ol . ,iu'g landluiid^”. The oulcumc of 
thi.s feeling wa 5 that t*v (,f *.nc kuigVi .son .’''’.ded a rebellion 
to dethrone llidr lat'u ! NT.-nd-.t, -hr iiisuijcciion, 

after which one of Irs deJ to Hiu Siiau Sun.'-s. w'hilc the 
other sought liritUh in Bengal. Aft r tui. rel*'dIioii 

had been cnislicd, Sir A. 1 '. Pbayie w"is sent the tl^nd time to 
Mandalay on the same pur(<ose as betore, but the king was h 
much elated by Iiis triunipii over die 'cbrl^- to listen to any pro- 
posals from a loicign power. In ihc fullowirg year, However 
(18O7), Colonel Fyiche, on the part of the llrilish (iovcniniciit, 
concluded a treaty w'lth the Burmese king, whereby trade in B. 
was thiown open to British subjects, and a commercial court, 
to be presided over by the British political agent^ for the decision 
of trade disputes, was to be cstabli.shed at Mandalay. Tliis treaty, 
during the life of Mendon, remained a ilcad letter. The author of 
I the Artrtif 0/ the White Elephant ^ willing in 1S73, thus describes 
the commercial and other relations subsisting between the king 
, and the so-called government of B. : ‘At present there is a royal 
' monopoly of tlie paddy (rice) and cotton, and other leading pro- 
I ducts — roaiblc, amber, gold, copper, coal, and gems above a 
certain size (all over 100 rupees in value). The king will not 
leave his palace for fear of foul play, and has never seen his own 
war-canoes or steamers. I'here is no ^ernment in B., and 
bribery and corruption prevail in every department. The king 
sets the example. He appropii.ites most of the revenue ; he 
bu3rs goods from merchants, and, putting his own value upon 
them, serves them out as pay to his troops and servants, who, 
rushing with them to the market-place, find they can only obtain 
for them a fraction of the price at which the king had valued 
them.* Matters have not improved since the accession of Thee- 
baw in September 1878, That monarch at first j;eemed disposed 
to follow prudent and enlightened counsels, hut his political 
moderation was only a mask. A massacre (1879) of all his near 
kinsmen, under a half-maniacal terror of conspiracy, sent a thrill 
of horror through the East; and it is not difficult to predict what 
policy will be forced upon Britain should some radical change 
not take place in the character and habits of this drunken savage. 
See Yule, Narrative of a Mission to the Court of Ava (Lond. 
1858); Marshall, Four Years in B. (2 vols. Lond. i86o]Lr 



Mason, i?., its People and Natural Produetions (Rang. 1862) | 
Captain Bower, Bhamo Expedition (Kang. 1869) ; Vincenti, Land 
of the White Elephant (1874) ; and Gordon, B, and its Inhabitants 
(Lond. 1S76), and Fytche, B,, Past and Present (Lond. 1878). 

Burkina, Brit'iah, a province of British India under the 
government of a chief commissioner, is a maritime country on 
the W. side of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, washed on the W. 
by the great Bay of Bengal, and bounded on the E. by the 
dominions of Burma and Siam. It extends in lat. between 22* 
40' N. and lo" S. Area, 88,556 sq. miles ; pop, (1876) 3,010,662. 
It consists of Ihiee divisions — Arakan in the N., with four dis- 
tricts ; Pegu, the central division, with five districts ; and Ten- 
assenm, in the S., with six districts. It extends for nearly one 
thousand miles along the shore of the Bay of Bengal, from the 
Naaf estuary, in about 20® 50' N., forming the boundary between 
Arakan and Chittagong to the Pakehan stream, which separates 
Tenasseiim from Siam a little S. of 10® N. 

Physical Aspect^ 6 s*c. — The surface, which presents every 
variety of beautiful scenery, is mountainous in the N., and undu- 
lating or flat in the S. The country is traversed from N, to 
S. by rivers and stieams having their sources in the Himalaya, 
and tift cliief of which are the Kuladan, Irrawaddy, Sittang, 
and Salween. The parallel valleys of these rivers are separated 
by hill-ranges, which attain considerable nltiiude in the N., 
but gradually diminish in height towards the S. Of the whole 
area, one-half, or about 45,000 sq. miles, is cultivable, but little 
more than one-twentieth part is yet cultivated. The rivers as 
they approach the sea form wide and exceedingly rich deltas; 
the uplands are fertile, while along the eastern boundaries are 
ranges of mountains rising in some localities to the region of 
pines and rhododendrons. 

Climate^ — 'Phe climate, which is moist and somewhat de- 

p4 easing, is tempered along the coast by the sea-breezes, and 
only the forest tracts during the rainy season are hurtful to 
Europeans. The S.W. monsoon, which sets in in May, brings 
uj) a continuous stream of rain-clouds from the Pacific, which, 
striking on tl.c hills of Arakan and Tenasseiim, are condensed, 
and fall in ample rains duiiiig half the year. In the d<lia of 
Pegu the rains are plentiful, but not heavy, while in the N. of 
this division, which is sheltered from the S.W. monsoon by the 
Aiakan hills, rains are scanty, and drought is sometimes felt. 
The thermometer langes from 75® to 85“ along the coast during 
tne S.W. monsoon (from May to October) ; duiing April and 
May it sonietiincs rise^ to 100® in the .shade, and in ilie northern 
p.iit of ’'egu It range.s to a maximum and iniaimum of ten 
ucgiecb aoove and below what it registers on the coast. Cold 
wc-ilhei prevails on the higher mouniains, and frost is frequent 
tJicic in wintet. Among the natives qjidemics are neither fre- 
quent ncr fatal, but infant mortality between the r ges of one 
and SIX is veiy high. The British regiments stationed at Ran- 
goon and Maulmain near the coast, and at Thayetmyo and 
I'oungoo on llie northein frontier, enjoy exoellent health during 
their four years' service. 

Products^ dr'r. — The soil is fertile, and the productions are at 
once various, v.aliiable, and piactically limitless in quantity. 
The staple products are rice, teak wood, and cutch ; but 
excellent cotton, tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, cinchona, and indigo 
are successfully cultivated, and among the native trees are the 
catechu, cocoa, areca palm, plantain, jack, mango, durian, 
and mangostccn. The Fauna include the elephant, rhinoceros, 
bison, hog, deer, buffalo, bear, otter, tiger, leopard, and monkey, 
and there arc pheasants, peacocks, and other game in consider- 
able variety. Coal and tin occur, and there are petroleum wells 
in ihe valley of the Irrawaddy. 

Revenue^ Tradiy dr»c. — The progress which the country has 
made sirce it came under British rule is very remarkable. Take, 
for example, the following table of the revenue and expenditure 
in the years 1864, 1873, and 1876 respectively, with the imports 
and exports for the first two of these years 



XS64. 

*873* 

1876. 

Revenue, . • 

947,948 

;C*» 309.834 

3,004.8x3 

Expenditure, . . 

5*r.793 

696,636 

, 675,935 

IinporiK 

565.519 

*.753.345 

... 

Exports, .... 

*•630.733 

3.795.580 

... 


Of the customs on imports, amounting in all, in the year ending | 
^ 
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March 1873, to ;f83,ooo, tlie customs on impot-tcd cotton twist, 
thread, and piece-(rooda amounted to ^22,956; on ^irits, 
LstS,^ ; on uik piece-goods, j^6o58 ; and on wine, ^soai. 
The customs 011 exports in the same year amounted iojC^SMS^t 
of which ;^357,682 was received from the exports of rice alone. 
The ex])ort tiade of B. B. may be said to consist substantially of 
exports of rice, cutch, and teak timber, while the imi>orts consist 
mainly of British manufactured goods. The principal ports 
where this trade is carried on are Rangoon (q. v.), Akyab (q. v.), 
Bassein (q. v.), and Maulmain (q. v.), from which there are 
shipped annually, by upwards of thirty firms, about 850,000 
tons of rice — one house alone (Bulloch Brothers & Co.) exporting 
nearly 200,000 tons. The chief articles sent from B. B. into 
Burma, by the rivers Irrawaddy and Sittaiig, are betel-nuts, 
cotton twist and yarn, crockery, diied fish and fish-paste, silk, 
cotton, and woollen piece-goods, rice, paddy, and salt ; while 
among the articles imported by the same route the chief are 
teak timber, copper, raw cotton, •cutch, dyes, earthen, lacquered, 
and hard ware, gold leaf, &c. In 1867-68 the value of this 
trade was over 2, 500,000* Since that time it has increased, 
and it is capable of indefinite expansion, could the industry of 
the Western nations be brought into direct co-operation ^dth the 
industry of the Chinese, by opening a trade route between the 
Upper Irrawaddy and the \angtse. Measures are still (1879) 
in progress to effect this desirable object. The resources of B. B. 
are abundant, and though much money has been spent in the 
embankment spheme of the Irrawaddy (over 1266^2,00 in all 
down, to the close of 1875), the facility with which an increasing 
revenue can be here collected encourages the Indian Govern- 
ment in carrying out important public works. A railway is 
now (1879) constructed between the capital, Rangoon, and the 
frontier, which in a few years will doubtless be extended through 
Burma to China. The land-tax is light, but is rapidly becoming 
productive as the cultivable land is being taken up f^or agricul- 
tural purposes, and is supplemented by the capitation-tax pecu- 
liar to this province ; while the rice duty is reported at present 
to fall wholly upon the producer, and thus to be equivalent to a 
further enhancement of the land-tax. The holders of the land | 
are the actual cultivators, and the plots average about five acres. 
The province is governed by a chief commissioner, appointed by 
the Indian Government. It is defended by 5517 troops (2232 
being British), commanded by 128 British officers. 

History, — The East India Company made several attempts 
early in the 17th c. to establish trade with the King of Burma, 
and a letter from that monarch inviting trade was received by 
an English factor as early as 1619. From this time British inter- 
course with the Burmese assumed some importance, and English 
factories were established at Syriam, Prome, Ava, and Bhamo. 
The Burmese conquered Arakan in 1783, and thus found them- 
selves on the frontier of British territory. In 1794 difficulties 
arose, and an embassy was sent to Ava under Captain M. Symes, 
who, among other concessions from the Burmese king, obtained 
permission for English merchants to go to whatever part of the 
burman territory they chose, and to buy and sell in secuiity. 
Disturbed relations on the Arakan frontier commenced in 1811, 
and ultimately led to the war of 1824. The Buimese invaded 
English territory, and war was declared 5th March 1824. The 
treaty of Yandal>oo, which ratified peace between the powers, 
24th February 1826, provides that the provinces of Arakan and 
Tenasserim, and the districts of Yey, Tavoy, and Mergui, be 
ceded to the British. Cruelties towards the British and Ame- 
ricans, and the indiipiities which the King of Burma continued 
to heap upon British representatives in the country, led to the 
declaration of the second war by the British Governor-General, 
10th January 1852 ; and on the 20th December of the same year, 
Lord Dalhousie’s proclamation, announcing the annexation of 
the provinces of Pegu and Martaban, was published at Rangoon. 
Sir A. F. Phayre negotiated a treaty with the Burmese Govern- 
ment ill 1862, which was revised and confirmed in 1867 between 
Colonel Fytche and the Burmese king. In terms of this treaty, 
trade was thrown open to all British subjects, and a commercial 
court was established at Mandalay, presided over by the British 
political agent, to decide all commercial questions arising between 
British subjects. In x868. Captain £. B. SladA, British political 
a^nt, set out to explore the trade route between Bhamo and 
Yunan, and throughout the whole of his outward journey and 
return was menaced by the agents of the Burmese king, Mendon- 
Men, who, hovrtver, pretended throughout to act in the most 


friendly spirit. From that time the king continued for several 
^ars to act with the same duplicity, until the misrion of Sir 
Douglas Forsyth to Mandalay secured for Britain the right to 
send through Burmese terricory an armed force sufficient to pro- 
tect any expedition to Western China for the purpose of surveying 
the trade route. But nothing was done during the reign of Men- 
don-Men, and since the accession of Theebaw (September 1878) 
the complications with the British Government have again become 
very grave. See Forbes, B, B. and Us People (Lond. .1878). 

I Bur^maa is the name of a family noted for a succession of 
eminent scholars. It belonged originally to Cologne. Franz 
B., born 1628 at Leyden, whither his father had ffed from France, 
became a Professor of Theology at Utrecht, where he died, 12th 
November 1679. Plis eldest son, Bieter B., the most distin- 
guished of all the Burmans, was born at Utrecht, 6th July x668; 
studied there and at Leyden, and in 1696 was appointed Pro- 
fessor of History and Rhetoric in the university there, but ex- 
changed this chair for that of Greek Literature and Politics. In 
1715 he removed to Leyden as Professor of Rhetoric, and died 
there, 31st March 1741. His earliest work was De Vectigalibus 
Populi Pomani tUtr. 1694; newed. 1737). His Phadri Fahulee 
(AmsL 1698; Leyd. 1717) was followed by editions of Horace 
(Utr. 1699), Petromus (Utr. 1709; Amst. 1743), Vcllcrius 
Paterculus (Leyd. 1719 and I744)» <2tt‘nctilian tLeyd. 1 720), 
Justin (Iwcyd. 1722), Valerius Flaccus (Leyd. 1724), Georg. 
Buchanan (Leyd. 1725), Ovid (Amst 1727), Poetic Minorcs 
(I.eyd. 1731), Suetonius (Amst 1736), his last publication beinc 
a quarto edition of Lucan (Leyd. 1740). B. was distinguished 
by erudition rather than by taste, was irascible and overbea' iiig, 
and had fierce controversies with several of his learned contem- 
poraries. llis son, Kaspar B. (born 1696, died 1756), pub-* 
lished some legal works. Franz B. (bom 1671, died 1719) is 
the author of several theological works in the Dutch language. 
Of his four sons, two were noted for their science or scholarship. 
Johann (born 1706, died 1779), Professor of Botany at Amster- 
dam, and author of several works on that subject, and Pieter 
(born 1713, died 177S), who was eminent in philosophy, and 
who edited many of the Latin classics. 

Bum, Bichard, bom in 1720, at Winton, in Westmoreland. 
He is known as the compiler of two useful law books, the 
Justice of the Peace and Ecclesiastical Law, After being edu- 
cated at Oxford, he received the living of Orton, in his native 
county. He held it till his death in 1785. 

Bumes, Sir Alexander, an eminent traveller and diplo- 
matist, born at Montrose, x6lh May 1S05. At an early age he 
entered the Indian army, in which he eventually became a 
lieutenant-colonel. In 1832 he was sent on a mission to Ccntial 
Asia, for whicli he was peculiarly qualified by his knowledge of 
Oriental languages. Travelling disguised as an Afghan, he 
passed through Pe-shawur and Cabul, Bokhara and Persia, and 
for his services received public thanks and honours both in 
India and England. In September 1839, B., now knighted, 
received the appointment of political agent at Cabul. On the 
morning of November 2, 1841, a few hours after he had con- 
gratulated Sir William Maciiaghten, whom he was to succeed 
as Envoy, on the tranquillity in which he should leave the 
country, he was murdered, along with bis brother, in a sudden 
insurrection. His Travels into Bokhara^ and a narrative of his 
residence at Cabul, published after his death, are works of great 
interest. 

Bur'net, applied to two genera of plants, Sanguisorha and 
Potcrium (natural order Bosacea, subdivision San^uisorbea), S. 
officinalis (the Great B) is common in moist meadows, chiefly 
in mountainous districts, and found almost all over Europe 
and Russian Asia to the Arctic circle. It is not recorded from 
Ireland. The root is astringent, and was formerly used in 
medicine. In Germany the plant is cultivated for feeding 
Cattle. P, Sanguisorba (the salad, common, or garden B.) U 
found in dry pastures and clefts of limestone ro^s in central 
and southern Europe and temperate Russian Asia, extending 
into souiheni Sweden. It is generally spread over the limestone 
districts of England and Ireland, but is scarce in Scotland. The 
leaves are slightly astringent, but are used in soups and salads. 

Bur'net, Gilbert* Bishop of Salisbury, an indefatigable his- 
torian and keen politician, was bom at Edinburgh^ l8th Septem- 
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her X643. He beloved to an old Aberdeenshire family, and 
wa$ educated at Morischal College, Aberdeen, where he implied 
himself with great zeal to study, particularly the study of lhco« 
logy. After travelling in Knghmd and on the Continent, he re- 
amed to Scotland, held the Irving of Saltounfor a few years, and 
in 1669, at the agt of twenty -six, was appointed to the Protesor- 
ship of Divinity in the U ni versity of Glasgow. Actively opposing 
the policy of Sharpe and Lauderdale, B. found it advisftble to 
resi^ his chair in 1674, and removed to London, where he ac- 
quired a considerable reputation both as a preacher and as a poli- 
tician. He narrowly escaped being involved in the Ryehouse 
Plot, and conducted the defence and attended the execution of 
Lord William Russell. On the accession of James II. he re- 
tired to llie Continent. He became the trusted friend of Wil- 
liam of Orange, accompanied him to England as chaplain, and 
was made Bishop of Salisbury. He continued a great favourite 
with the King, and in 1698 was appointed preceptor to the Duke 
of Gloucester, son of the Princess < afterwards Queen) Anne. Ilis 
life was not without troubles. His first pastoral letter as bishop 
was burnt by order of both Houses of Parliament, because in it 
he founded the right of William' to the throne on conquest ; and 
an exposition by him of the Thirty-nine Articles was declared to 
be heterodox by the House of Lords. He died, 17th March 
1715, of pleuritic fever, in his seventy-second year. B., who 
was thrice married, was a hearty, genial, strictly virtuous and 
religious, and, in spite of certain passionate outbursts essentially 
prudent Scotchman. He wrote many works of history and bio- 
graphy, of which the most valuable are his History of the Re/or- 
matiofiy the first volume of which appeared in 1679, and his 
posthumous History of My Oivn from the Kestoration of 
Kwg Charles 11 . to the Conclusion of the 7 reaty of Heace at 
Utrecht in the I^ei^i of Queen Anne. His style is not very ele- 
gant, and sometimes dry, but it is vigorous and never extrava- 
gant, and he has an almost Boswellian power of massing details 
of fact and even of gossip, and thus of producing accurate his- 
torical portraits. Macaulay, in his llistorv of Iingland^ vindi- 
cates and extols B., who was unfairly ridiculed by the wits of 
his lime. 

Bur'net, John, a Scotch painfei and engraver of consider- 
able merit, was born at Fisherrow, near Ld.nhurgb, March 1784. 
He is the authm of several vvoiks on painters and painting, of 
which Rembrandt and his PVorhs (1849), and a Practical Treatise 
on Paintings are the cliief, but he is best known for his admir- 
ably-executed engravings of the woiks of Wilkie. 

Bur'net, Thomas, philosopher and d-vine, was born at Creft, 
in Yoikshire, in 1635. He was ed icattd at Cambridge, and, 
after acting as travelling tutor to uic sons ot several noblemen, 
became, in 1685, Master of the Charterhouse— where he distin- 
guished himselt chiefly by opposing the at rogation of the dis- 
pensing power by James II. — and subsequently clerk to the 
closet and chaplain to King William, From this latter post he 
was compelled to retire by the publication of bis views on the 
Mosaic account of the Fall. B. died 27th September 1715. 
His Telluris I'heoria Sacra (pulilUhed in Latin in 1680, in 
English in 1691) is the vvoik with wliich his name will be per- 
manently associated. It is an ingenious but extravagant specu- 
lation, full of eloquent passages — those on the Flood and the 
final burning of the earth being especially admired. 

Burnett' Prizes, The. were founded by Mi. 13 ., of Densf 
Aberdeenshire, who was born in 1729, and after a prosperous 
career a.s a merchant in Aberdeen, died in 1784. He left his 
fortune partly for charitable purposes and partly fbr these prizes. 
The prize fund was to accumulate for forty years at a time, and 
two prizes, not less than 1200 and £400, were to be offered for 
the two best essays on * The evidence that there is a Being all- 
powerful, wise, and good,’ and to * obviate difficulties regard- 
ing the wi.sdom and goodness of the Deity, without reference to 
revelation.* The competition is open to the world, and the 
judges are three persons appointed by the trustees of the testa- 
tor, together with the ministers of die Established Clmrch in 
Aberdeen, and the Principal and Professors of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity. In 1815, at the first competition, fifty essays were sent in. 
Dr W. Lawrence Brown, Principal of Marisclial College, Aber- 
deen, gained the first prize of;^i200 for an essay on the /existence 
or a Supreme Creator. The second prize of 4cx> was awarded to 
the Rev. John Bird Sumner, afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 


bury, for an essay on the Records etf CfeaHon. The second 
competition took place in 1855, when the formidable number of 
208 essays were presented, llie judges were the Rev. Baden 
Powell, Mr Henry Rogers, and Mr Isaac Taylor. The first 
prize of ;Ci8oo was won by the Rev. Robert Anchor Thompson, 
Lincolnshire, whose essay was entitled Christian J'heism ; the 
second prize of /‘600, by the Rev. John TuUoch, Principal of St 
Mary’s College, St Andrews, whose essay was entitled Theism. 
All these essays were published. It is said that £10,000 will be 
available in 1895. 

Burnett’s Disinfect'ing Blu'id, a liquid antiseptic and 
deodoriser, prepared from zinc chloride, and introduced by Sii 
William Burnett. It acts on sewage and other decomposing 
animal matter by decomposing the ammonium suljihide which 
evolves the offensive gas, and forming ammonium chloride and 
zinc sulphide, both of which are odourless and innocuous. B.'s 
F. is not now in much use, as other antiseptics and deodorisers 
have taken its place. 

Bur'ney, Dr Charles, an eminent musical composer, was 
born at Shrewsbury. 1726, studied music under Dr Arne, and 
worked as a music-teacher and composer in I.ondon and else- 
wher<^ He became organist to Chelsea Hospital in 1789, and 
died 15th April 1814. B.'s compositions are not now heard of, 
but his memory lives in connection with his General History 
of Music from the Earliest Ages to the Present Period, upon which 
he spent great labour, and which long remained the standard 
w'ork upon its own subject. B. also wrote a Life of Handel, 
and scvecal other works. 


Bum'ing Glasses and BTirrors. See Lens and Mirror. 

Burnley, a town in the E. of Lancashire, on the Bum, a 
branch td the Calder, 24 miles N. of Manchester, and a station 
on the London and North-Western Railway, also connected by 
a branch from Todmorden with the Yorkshire and Lancashire 
railways. It has woollen and cotton factories, calico-printing 
works, iron and brass foundries, machine-making works, brew- 
eries, tanneries, and rope-works. There is a plentiful supply 
of water, and coal is abundant in the neighbourhood. A Roman 
road passed through B., and numerous Roman relics have been 
found in the vicinity. Pop. (1S71) 40,858, 

Burnouf, Bugene, a noted French Orientalist, was born at 
Paris, I2tii August 1801. He devoted himself to the study of 
Faslern languages, and produced in 1826 an Essai sur le Pali. 
B.’s high place among Oriental scholars, however, was gained by 
his rediscovering the meaning of the Zend, or ancient Persian 
language, the key to which had been lost. Certain MSS. in 
that tongue, brought to Paris by Anquctil Duperron, lay in the 
Bibliothique Royale, and these B. deciphered byiii ense labour 
and a fine critical acumen. In l83ohe]>egan by pjblishing the 
Zend text of the Venduiad-Sadl of Zoroaster, accompanied by a 
Sanskrit glossary, and in the Journal Asiatiqm he afterwards 
gave to the world the fruits of his invaluable investigations. 
Jn 1S34 appeared llie first volume of the Commentaires sur le 
Yapta, fun des IJvres Liturgiques des Perses. 1 'hi.s work illus- 
trated the language, no less than the tenets, of Zoroaster. 
B.’s knowledge of Sanskrit was shown by his edition of the 
Bhiigavata-Purana, or Hisloire Poetique tie Krichna, and he 
wrote also on cuneifoim inscriptions, liis Introduction d VHis- 
toire du Boudhtsme appeared in 1845. materials for this 

great work were fiirni.shed by an Englishman, Mr Brian Hodg- 
son. In it B. explains the dogmas and the origin of Buddhism. 
It is still the greatest w-ork ou the subject. (Sec Buddhism.) 
He died 28lh May 1852, in the prime of life, having won a 
world-wide reputation. 

Bums, Kev. Jabez, B.D., a noted Baptist preacher and 
author, was born in 1805, at Oldham, near Manciiester. He 
removed to London in 1826, where he began to preach in 1835, 
and soon acquired and retained a great celebrity in his denomi- 
nation. B. died 1st P'ebruary 1870. He was a prolific writer. 
Among his works may be nicutioued Sketches and Skeletons of 
Sermons, Chtistian Philosophy, Deathbed Ttiumphs, Missionary 
Enterprises, and Christian Exercises for every Lords Day in the 
Year. 

Burns, Bobert, was bom January 2$, 1759, in a cottage near 
Ayr. From his father, who, although originMly only a nursery* 
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g^ariiener, and never ri&ing beyond the position of a small farmer, 
liras a man of strong intelligence as well as sterling worth, he 
O^ained an education coiibiderably above that of the ordinary 
peasant’s son, and which was sufficient to open to him the gates 
of miscellaneous reading. He read poetry greedily, and began 
to comjiose verses in the Scotch dialect at an early age. These 
attracted notice in the district in which he lived, and gained him 
many riiciids, some of whom, by the convivial excesses to which 
they allured him, did him more harm than good, and he fell in 
more ways than one from the path of rectitude in which he had 
jjcen trained to walk by his lather. A fanning venture which 
he tried in 1781, with his brother Gilbert, at Mossgiel, near 
Mauchline, failed ; he became embittered and embarrassed by 
the lesults of a liauon^ which seems, however, to liave been in 
reality a Scotch marriage, with Jean Armour, the ‘ Bonny Jean* 
of his poetry; and he was on the point of emigrating to Jamaica, 
when the favourable reception accorded to a collection of his 
poems, which he had published (1786) in Kilmarnock to defray 
the expenses of his passage, induced him to remain in this coiin> 
try, and he went to Kdinbiirgh to superintend a new edition of his 
poems. For a brief period lie was the lion of fashionable and 
literary society tlieie, and astonished all who met him by the 
vigour of his intellect and the brilliancy of his conve^ation. 
Realising a considerable sum from the new edition of his works, 
he once more took a farm (in 17S8) at Ellislaiul, near l^umfries, 
and settled there with Jean Armour, whom he had now publicly 
married. He united to the farm the office of exciseman, and 
when the former failed him, he removed to the town of l)um- 
fries as an officer of excise on a salary of jCSo, which never rose 
above 70; and at no time did B.*s income, including perquisites, 
exceed ;^cjo. His ardent, liberty-loving spirit caught fire at the 
time of the French Revolution, and some indiscreet speeches 
and actions, which were construed as evidence of his liolding 
Jacobinical opinions, being reported to the Board of Excise, he 
seems to have been verbally threatened with dismissal, and his 
promotion to have been delayed. Recent investigations, how- 
ever, show that no censure was ever recorded against him in the 
books of the Excise Board, and that, had he lived a few months 
longer than he did, he would have been promoteil to a super- 
visorship, which would have doubled his income. B. was, how- 
ever, sliunncd by the ‘better' classes in Dumfries, chiefly on 
account of his sup])osed opinions. I'liere can he no doubt that 
his proud and sensitive soul was deeply wounded. He gave 
way now and then to a con.siitiilional melancholy ; and although 
he always attended regularly to his duties, ancl never became 
in any .sense whatever a diunkard, he injured his health by 
imprudent excesses. Broken in health and in spirits, but with 
his mnse active to the last, the great poet died in Dumfries, J uly 

21, 1796. 

Thi- gretilest of Scottish poets, 13 . is dislinfpiished liy variety 
as well as by intensity of power, and unites the most blithe, bril- 
liant, .and wanton humour with the noblest fervour and the 
softest pathos. He is not a rough, careless versifier. When 
using the Scottish dialect he displays an almost Shakespearian 
felicity of language. As a popular lyrist he is unrivalled ; com- 
pared to him even Beranger rings somewhat thin and unsat is* 
fying. His songs, burning and trembling with the sincerest 
passion — free both from crudeness and from the weakness of 
e)a)>oration — move to faultless music, and breallie and bloom 
with the freshest and loveliest imagery. On Scotchmen, at least, 
they bestow a pleasure at once stronger and sweeter llian can 
be derived from any other author in the wide realm of litera- 
ture. 

B.'s works have passed through innumerable editions in Britain, 
the Colonics, and America, the best-known being those of Currie, 
Allan Cunningham, R. Chambers, and Ilately Waddell M*Kie 
(Kilmarnoclc) has published a facsimile of the first, or 1786 
edition, and, under the title of BurnsianOi a singularly com- 
pieie account of the* extensive literature to which the poems of 
B. have given birth. In 1859 t|ie centenary of his birth was | 
celebrated all over the world with great enthusiasm ; and there 
is scaiccly a community of Scotsmen in the world that has not 
its * B. Club/ which, on the 2Sth of January every year, toasts 
the * immortal memory ’ of the poet in orations which are fast 
becoming a public nuisance. 

Burns and Scalds are injuries produced by heat to the tis- 
fues of the body. When by a solid, it is called a bum, and by 


a fluid, a acald. The danger due to B. or S. varies with 
the amount of surface injured, the depth to which the bum or 
scald has penetrated, the importance of the part aflfected, and 
the age and constitution of the patient. B. and S. are very 
dangerous in very young or very old people. Inflammation of 
internal organs is a serious consequence of many B. and S. Tlie 
symptoms vary with the depee of injury. The chief are shock, 
sometimes latal ; rapid and weak pulse, and often severe pain. 
IVeatment , — When exhaustion and faintness Come on, give 
brandy and other stimulants ; when there is great pain, opium 
will often give relief ; and in very bad cases the patient may with 
great advantage be nut under the influence of chloroform till tiie 
wounds are dressed, or even for some days he may be kept 
under the influence of chloroform if necessary. Local treatm^ 
consists in excluding the air. This may be accomplished some- 
times by immersing a limb in cold water. Ice to the part often 
does good. Carron-oil, which consists of equal quantities of 
olive-oil and lime-water well shaken together, forms a most 
I soothing application. It receives its name from the Carron 
I Ironworks, near Falkirk, where it is extensively used by those 
who work amongst molten metal. After the application of 
Carron-oil, the part is to be covered with cotton-wMdding, and 
a gentle bandage is to be applied. The patient should be kept 
in as easy position as po«;siblc. When a blister forms, it is to be 
pricked, but the loose skin is not to be removed. Care must l^e 
taken to prevent deformity by the contraction of the parts, so 
common during the healing of B. and S. 

BumtisFand, a seaport and summer watering-place in Fife- 
shire, on the Firth of Forth, 8 miles N. of Edinburgh. As a 
station of the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway, it is con- 
nected by a steamboat ferry with Granton on the S. side of 
the Firth. There is a harbour, which is (1876) being much ' 
enlarged and improved ; the trade is chiefly coal and iron 
shipping and distilling. B. unites with Kinghorn, Dysart, and 
Kirkcaldy to send a member to Parliament. It is an old place, 
originally under the Abbots of Diinlerniline, and was made a 
royal burgh in 1568. Pop. (1871) 3422. 

Biimt-OfTering, one of the forms — indeed, the chief form — 
in which the ancient sacrifices were made. (See Sacrifice.) 
Flame and smoke, in which the oflering was consumed, was the 
means by which the sacrifice was conveyed to the deity, or the 
offering wafted to heaven. The sacrifice known specially as the 
B.-O. in the Mosaic law (l.ev. i.) consisted of the slaying of a 
male victim, which w'as entirely consumed by fire, and was in- 
tended to make atonement for sins in general. 

Burnt Sienn'a, a fine che’st nut-brown pigment obtained by 
binning an ochieous mineral called lena di liienna^ and very 
useful in oil or walei -colour painting. 

Burnt Stones, a name given to ancient imitations of the 
sardonyx, made l)y burning carnclians or sards with a red-hot 
iron plate, thereby imparting a while opacity to a thin layer of 
the translucent gems. I’hcy were higlily valued among the 
Romans for gem-cuiting. 

Burnt XJm'ber, a rcddish-bmvvn pigment prepared by burn- 
ing an earthy ore of iron and manganese, first obtained at Um- 
bria, in Italy. It is permanent, and mixes well with other pig- 
ments. 

Burr, Aaron, third Vice-President of the United States, was 
hoTw at Newark, New Jersey, February 6, 1756. He was a 
grandson of Jonathan Edwards. After studying at Princeton, 
he entered the Revolutionary army, but siding with the faction 
opposed to Washington, he was compelled to leave he.'id quarters. 
In 1782 he began the practice of law in Albany, was made 
Attorney-General of New York in 1789, and United States 
senator in 1791. B. now became a leader of the Democratic 
party, and was made Vice-President, 1801, Jefferson being Pre- 
sident. A bitter contest for the governorship of New York, in 
which be was defeated, led to the notorious duel with Alexander 
Hamilton (July ii, 1804), in which the latter was mortally 
wounded. B. next entered into a reckless scheme for the estab- 
lishment of an empire in the S.W., including Mexico. He was 
apprehended, and tried for treason in Richmond in 1807, and 
though acquitted, never regained his former influence. He died 
at Staten Island, September 14, 1836. 
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Burria'na, a town of Spain, province of Castellon, on the 
Rio Seco, 8 miles S. of Ca&tellon. It has exports of wine aiid 
fruit Pop. 6200. 

Burri'saul, a town of India, province of Bengal, executive 
district of Backcrgnnj, on the Gangetic delta, 1 20 miles W. of 
Calcutta. Pop. (X871) 7684. 

Bimr'itt, Elihu, popularly known as the ‘ I-eamed Black- 
smith,’ was born in New Britain, Connecticut, U.S., December 
8, I Six. lie was the son of a shoemaker, and after receiving a 
common school education, was at the age of sixteen apprenticed 
to a blacksmith. Subsequently he removed to the town of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, and studied a great variety of ancient and 
modern languages while working at his trade. In 1844 he be- 
came an editor of a paper, and in 1846 came to England, where 
his fame as a linguist secured him much attention. D. returned 
to America in 1853, and took much interest in moral reforms 
and popular improvements, such as anti-slavei7, temperance, 
peace, and cheap postage. B.’s works, of which the best known 
ate Sparks from ihe Anvil and A Voice from the ForgCy are not 
equal to his reputation. During his later years i»e lived in New 
Britain, teaching Sanskrit. He died 7th March 1879. 

Burr'imi, a town of India, N. W. Province, executive dUtrict 
of Booluudbhuhur, about 40 miles N.W. of Delhi. Pop. (1871) 
15,284, 

Bur'sary (l^t. kuna, Fr. bourse, Ttal. borsa, I^ng. purse, from 
the Gr. byrsa, a hide, purses being usually made of leather), a 
word that arose with the inslitutioii of universities in the second 
half of the middle ages, and meant the money applied to the 
gratuitous boarding, lodging, and educating of poor students in 
common, under the supeivi.sion of the Principal and teachers of 
the university. 'Phe term is not used m the English universities, 
but the treasiireis of colleges and halls are called bursars. F.ach 
of the four Scottish universities has numerous bursaries, which 
are generally the proceeds of capital and mortified sums, 01 of 
landed or other property bequeathed to furnish stipends for de- 
serving students. I'herc are pre&erjtation bursaries, but the rule 
is, since 1S31, to award them by compet’don. They are for the 
most part of .small value, but they have clone much to promote 
the higher education in Scotland. The University Commis- 
sioners of 1S63 recommended that several of the smaller bur- 
saries should be consolidated into one, and otherwise gave valu- 
able practical suggestions as to the mode of bestowing them, 
which have been to a great degree carried out. In .St Andrew’s, 
the number of bursaries attached lo thei^Unitcd College is 81, 
varying in value from ;^5 to;^5o; :he number belonging to St 
Maiy’s College (theological) is 20, in value from j£6 to ^50 per 
annum. The United College possesses 5 scholarships — 2 ofjfso, 
tenable for four years ; 2 of ^'50, tenable for two years ; and i 
tenable for four years, value for the first year^fioo, and;jf50 for 
each of the three tollowing years. The proceeds annually avail- 
able for bursaries, prizes, and scholarships average about ;^‘200O. 
In Glasgow, the income of trust funds for scholarships, bursaries, 
and prizes from all sourcv.s, including tlie estate managed by 
Balliol College, Oxford, for the Snell Exhibitions, amounts to 
;f 6 i 75 , *55- I Id- The bursaries, about 142 in nuiulier, range in 
value from;i'5 lO;f 100, and the average value is fully jf2i. The 
Snell Exhibitions to Balliol College arc 14 in number, of the 
value of and tenable for five years. There are about 20 

other scholarshi))s or fellowships, in value from £$o to >f200 — 
4 founded in 1872 by George A. Clark of Paisley amounting to 
/‘200 each. In Aberdeen there are 250 bursaries, of which 223 
are attached to die Faculty of Arts, and 27 to that of Theology. 
They vary from £$ to £5^1 average fully jCiy each, the total 
sum divisible being /'4390, 6s. There are also ii scholarships, 
of from 65 to£^Q per annum, and several exhibitions to Cam- 
bridge. Edinburgh has III bursaries in the Faculty of Arts, 
30 in Theology, 9 in Law, and 12 in Medicine — in all, 162. It 
has 37 scholarsiiips in the Arts, and 8 fellowships — the Swiney 
Lectureship in Geology being reckoned one of these. The Fer- 
guson scholarships, and the Scottish University classical scholar- 
ships, are open lor competition to the graduates of the four uni- 
versities. Bursaries are generally tenable for four years, the 
period embraced in the Arts course. Considerable diversity of 
opinion exists as to the utility of bursaries. They are said to act 
as temptations to unsuitable persons to devote themselves to a 
learned profession ; on the other hand, they have oltcu furnished 
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the supplement necessary lo enable deserving youths to procure 
for themselves an otherwise unattainable education. Tlie num- 
ber of bursaries is being continually increased. Tlie term 
B. survives in Germany under the form Bursch, which means 
either an apprentice bound to any trade, or (what is more 
familiar to our ears) a university studex ;^ ; but all idea of stipend 
has been eliminated from the word. 

Bur'd.em, a town in the N. of Staffordshire, and a station on 
the North .Staffordshire Railway system, about 17 miles N. of Staf- 
ford. It lies on the Grand Trunk Canal, connecting the Trent 
and the Mersey, and now forms part of the parliamentary borough 
of Stoke-on-'rreiit. B. has long been famous for its earthenware. 
It is called the ‘Mother of the Poiteiies,* and produces in great 
perfection porcelain, parian, white and black ware, lustre, encaus- ' 
tic tiles, &c. B. is .supplied with excellent water by the Staf- 
fordshire Potteries Waterworks Company. A new town-hall was 
built (1865), containing lecture-rooms and news rooms, and a 
new covered vegetable market (1878) at a co.st of ^25,000 ; the 
Wedgwood Memorial Institute snpjilies a school of an, a free 
library, and a nuisenm. Josiah Weflgwood, the great improver 
of pottery manufactuie in last century, was a native of B. The 
townHs very ohl, and appears in Domesday Book as Barcardeslim^ 
.Pop. (1S71) 25,562. 

Bur'ion, John Hill, LI1.D., a well-known Scottish his- 
torian, was born at Aberdeen, August 22, 1S09, Having gra- 
duated at Mari.<;chal College, he came to Edinburgh, and passed 
at the Scottish bar in 1831. For many years he was a regular 
contributor to tlie IVestminster and Edinburgh Reviews, and to 
Blackwood's Magazine, In the department of law and political 
economy, he has written a work on PolUical and Socml Eco^ 
nomy (1849), Islarrativcs from Criminal 7 rials in Scotland, 
Manual of Scottish Law, and a 7 'rcatise on ihe Scottish Bank- 
mpicy Law, He was also co-editor with Sir John Bownng of 
the works of Bentham, and he picpared a volume of extracts 
from these works, issued under the title Benthamiana, Among 
the lighter productions of his pen are 7 he Scot Abroad, The 
Book-Hunter, and the Cairngorm Mountain B. has also 

publislied 7 he Life and Correspondence of David Hume (1846), 
Lives of Simon J.ord Lavai, and Duncan Forbes of Culloden 
(1847), and a Histoiy of Scotland from the Revolution to ihe 
Extinction of the last yacohite Rebellion (1853). magnum 

opus, however, is his History of Siotland from the Earliest Period 
to ike Revolution of 1688, which at once took its place a.s the stan- 
dard woik on the subject. In 1854, B. was appointed Secretary 
to the Prison Bo.ard ol Scotland by Lord Aberdeen’s Government. 

Bur'ton, Richard Francis, traveller and author, is the son 
of Lieut. -Colonel J. N. 11 , of Tuam, Galway, and was bom in 
1821. Entering the Indian army in 1842, he serve d under .Sir 
Charles J. Napier, and became a captain in 1857. B. is chiefly 
famous for his daring as a traveller. lie endeavoured to ex- 
plore Arabia in tlie guise of an Afghan pilgrim, and nothing 
could be more remarkable than his adventures, as described in 
the account of them published (1855) under the title of Personal 
Narrative of a Pilgmmage to J'. l lilcdinah and Mecrak. Along 
with Lieutenant Speke, he penetrated into the region of the 
Upper Nile, in Africa, and discevered and cxploreil the great 
Lake Tanganyika, for which he was rewarded with the medal of 
Ih.c Royal Geographical Society. Since then, B, Inis visited North 
America, the Sloimon country, and Iceland, has been consul at 
Fernando Po, visiting the Cameroon Mountains and the King of 
Dahomey, at Santos in r>ra7il, and finally at Trieste, where he 
succeeded the late Mr diaries Lever. B., who is understood to 
be a most .accomplished swordsman, shot, hunter, and linguist, 
has published hooks descriptive of his various travels and adven- 
tures. yVmong the chief may be mentioned 7 'he J.ake Regions of 
Central Africa (i860) ; The City of the Saints (i86i) ; Abeokuta, 
or the Cameroon Alountains (1863) ; Zanzibar, City, Island, and 
Coast Ultima 7 'hule, A Summer in Iceland (Lond. 

1875), and I'ivo 7 'rips to Gorilla Country (Lond. 1876). 

Bur’ton, Robert, author of The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
was born at Lindley, in Leicestershire, 8th February 1576, and 
studied at Oxford, He became vicar of St Thomas, Oxford 
(1616), and rector of Seagrave, Leicestershire, but resided chiefly 
at dirist Church. His famous book, ‘ by Democritus Junior,* 
appeared in 1621, and. for some time enjoyed a popularity which 
J declined after the author’s death, to be revived in our own time. 
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Barinfi; the period of its obscurity, it was freely laid under con- 
iHbuo^ hy plasiarists ; among numerous others, by Sterne. The 
work was composed that the author might be able to drive away 
melancholy by busy occupation. It is a marvellous repository of 
quotations, drawn from obscure authors, composed in a rough 
style« displaying much carious learning, and lighted up at times 
by quaint and humorous turns of thought and expression. B. 
(lied 25th January 1639. The Koxbuxuhe Club published his 
PHlosophasUfr and Pomaia in 1862. B. had an elder brother, 
William (bom 1575, died 1645), who obtained a reputation as 
an antiqua^. His chief work is a Deseriptwn of Leieestershiro 
(1622). 

Burton upon-TrenV, a town of Staffordshire, on the Trent, 
and a station on the Midland Railway, 24 miles N.£. of Stafford. 
A bridge of thirty-two arches across the Trent at B. replaced in 
1864 one of thirty-six arches which was said to have stood since 
before the Norman conquest. Brewing ale is the staple trade. 
It began about the year 1700, and has now attained an enormous 
development. There are upwards of twenty breweries, but those 
of Bass and Allsopp are among the largest in the world. There 
are also laige cooperages and some iron foundries. A line church 
costing jfsCooo was erected here by Mr. T. Bass (1874), .and a 
new post office built (1877) at a cost of £^ooo» Pop. ^^70 
20,378. 

Burt'scheid, a town of Rhenish Prussia, close by Aix la* 
Chapelle, celebiated for its sulphurous sprin^^ (temp. io6*-*l55* 
F.). It baa also ten cloth factories, engaging 1900 hands, and 
was formerly the seat of an abbey founded in 737 A.D. Pop. 
(1871) 10,081. 

Burn', one of the Molucca Islands, lying E. of Celebes. Its 
greatest length from N. to S. is 50 mi]e.s, from R to W. 90 
miles ; its area is estimated at 2500 sq. miles, and its pop. at 
nearly 20,ooo. The country is mountainous but fertile, produc- 
ing, among oUier produce characteristic of these region.s, cajeput 
oil, rice, sago, dyes, and aromatic woods. On the N.E. coast 
is the fine sheltered Cajeli Bay, on the S. shore of which lies the 
Dutch station, Fort Defence. 

Burujird', or Bunijard, a town of Persia, province of Irak- 
Ajemi, 190 miles N.W. of Ispahan. The plain on which it 
stands yields such excellent pasturage that there are always some 
Persian cavalry stationed here. B. has manufactures of carpets, 
and a trade in dried fruits and treacle of grapes. Pop. about 
12,000. 

Bur'wha, a walled town of Bomu, Central Africa, on the 
west shore of Lake Tchad, 80 miles N.N, W. of Kuka. The 
sole article of commerce is hsh, which also forms the chief food. 
Pop. about 6000. 

Bur'y, a manufacturing town of Lancashire, on the Irwell 
and Roche, 9 miles N.W. of Manchester, and a station on the 
Lancasliire and Yorkshire Railway. It was at first a seat of the 
woollen manufacture, introduced here in the reign of Edward 
HI. by Flemish weavers, and this is still largely carried on. 
But its great staple now is cotton-spinning. There are also ex- 
tensive printing, bleaching, and dye works, paper-mills, and some 
iron foundries. The district abounds with coal-mines and free- 
stone quarries. An an^ple supply of w'ater has recently been 
brought into B., and an infirmary was erected (1874) at a cost of 
iC68oa Pop. (1871) 41,344. The late Sir Roliert Peel was 
bom here, and there is a bronze statue of him in the old market- 
place. North of the town Lies Chamber Hall, the property of 
the Peels. 

Bi^ying Bee'tle (Necrophorus)^ a genus of Coi€op(era, be- 
longing to the section Pentamera^ and to the family SilphUit, 
The antennae are short and club-^^ped. These beetles derive 
their familiar name from their habit of buiying dead animals or 
pieces of carrion in the earth, to .afford a stpre of food for their 
larvae. In some cases several beqtles may thus unite to cover or 
bui^ animals (such as mice and snmll birds) many times exceeding 
thmr own sire. These beetles occur in Britain, the N, VespilTo 
being the best-known native form, whilst other jypedes inhabit 
N. Ammca and elsewhere. The A'. Ves^llo averages an inch 
in length, and is marked across the back by two orange bands. 
It ekhmes a persistent and fetid odour. These beetles excavate 
tibe earth around their prey hy means of thieir head, assisted 
544 ■ 


the feet The larvae, produced from em deposited within the 
carrion, possess six feet, and are wmSsh gnibs with brown 
heads. Another species, resembling the B. fi. in habits, is the 
four-spotted carrion beetle (SPpA& fuadHpunOatai^ 

Bury Bt. Bd'mundfl, a parliamentaiy borough and market- 
town in SuffoUc, on the Upper Larke, 26 miles N.W. of Ipswich, 
and a station on the Great Eastern and Eastern Union Railway. 
It has no manufactures, but a trade in com, cheese, butter, and 
wool. By an excellent system of drainage, the sewage is con- 
veyed to a distance, and there it is raised by pumps to irrigate 
the land. In 1862, a new com-exchai^e was erected, and the 
Suffolk General Hospital was rebuilt in 1S64. The borough 
has returned two members to Parliament since the time of 
James I. Pop. (1S71) 14,928. B. is a place of very great anti- 
quity. Relics of the Roman period are abundant. Roman 
bricks and tiles were used in the building of its famous abbey. 
In earliest English times it was called Beodriesworth (*Bcodric's 
house*), but received its present name in honour of the East 
Anglian under -king Eadmund, who was murdered by the 
Danes in 870, and whose ashes were interred here in 903. King 
iEihelstan erected a church to his memory in 925. On the site 
of his tomb a monastery was founded by six priests, and con- 
nected with it Canute raised a magnificent abbey, only surpassed 
in privilege by that of Glastonbury. The abbot was mitred, and 
sat in Pariiament ; he had the power of inflicting capital punish- 
ment, and the privilege of coining. The worries that the abbots 
I of B, had in old times with obdurate burgesses are picturesquely 
• sketched in Carlyle’s Past and Present. The grammar-school of 
B. was founded by Edward VI. in 1550, and is free to the sons 
of inhabitants. It was at B. that the barons assembled (1214) 
and swore to defend the laws and liberties of England. Parlia- 
ments were held here in 1272, 1296, 1446, and sovereigns were 
often royally entertained in the abbey. 

Busa’co, a mountain ridge in the province of Bcira, Portugal, 
an offset from the Serra cle Alcoba, about 20 miles N.N.E. of 
Coimbra. On its summit is a convent, near which, on Septem- 
ber 27, 1810, Wellington repulsed the French under Massena, 
who had attempted to force his position, and continued hhi retreat 
to the lines of Torres Vedrajj, 

Busaoqtd'no, a town in the province of Palermo, Sicily, 29 
miles S.S.W. of the city of Palermo, has linen manufactures. 
Pop. 8100. 

Bual>y, Bichard, D.D., a schoolmaster whoso^ merits 
cannot possibly have excelled his fame, was bom at Lutton, 
Northamptonshire, September 22, 1606, educated at Westmin-ster 
School, and Christ Church, Oxford, and head-master of Westmin- 
ster from 1640 till his death, 6th April 1695. sixteen of 

his old pupils raised to the bench of bishops. His success was 
due to his learning, zeal, and rigorous application of the rod, which 
he used to call his 'sieve,' as 'whoever did not pass through it 
was no boy for him.* 

Bus'ea, a town of Piedmont, on the Maira, a tributary of the 
Po, 9 miles N.N.W. of Coni. The neighbourhood produces 
good wines. Pop. 9375. 

Biisdli'ing, Anton Friedrich, one of the first geographers 
who supplied statistical information re^rding the countries he 
describe, was bom at Stadthagen, in Schaumburg Lippe, Sep- 
tember 27, 1724. He was appointed Extraordinary Professor of 
Philosophy at Gottingen in 1754, the year in which the first 
volume of his great work Erdbeschreibun^ was published at 
Hamburg. In 1761, B. accepted an invitation to St Petersburg 
as a Protestant preacher, but returning to Germany in 1765, he 
was appointed Director of the Gymnasium of the Graum Kloster^ 
in Berlin, the following year, where he died, May 28, 1793. 
Erdbeschreibung extended to 11 vols., and was not completed 
till 1792. 

Bu'semhaum, Hermaiui., a Jesuit theologian, bom in 
1600, at Nottelen, Westphalia, and died 3tst January 1668. 
His Medulla Theologim Moralis (Munster, 1645), 2 standard 
authority with his order, has passed through more than ^y 
editions. An enlarged edition, with commentaries, by PP. La- 
croix and CollendalT, appeared in 1707. It was republiriied at 
Lyon in 1729, with further additions by P. Montausaa, and again 
at' Rome in 1757, hy the Jesuk, Alfonso de Ligoria It was 
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eenKknncd by the farluraenU of Fans and TotUottie^ as it was 
diipovcnd tw it declared iwcide to be lawfiil A defence of 
Kt by F. Zacharia^ waa publidy burned^ loth March lysd. A 
new adEence^ by P, Angelo Francoja, appeared at Bologxia, 1760* 

Bilih Antelope, or Buah Buck {AnUhpe or Ciphdlophui 
9 ytvUutinx\ the name of a solitaiy species m antelope, found 
chie^ in Siena Leone, inhabieiiig the mountainous plateaux ; but 
this term is also applied popular^ to other spepies. The B. A. 
above alluded to, and which is the form most commonly denoted 
by this name, attains a height of about three feet at the shouldeta. 
Its colour is brown, and streaked with fawn or light-yeUow on 
the Mnder part of the back ; and from this latter peculiarity the 
name of 'white-backed* B. A. has been applied to this species. 
It is a tii^d species, lying concealed in thickets by day, and 
feedhig in twilight or at dusk. Its flesh is highly esteemed, but 
is said at certain Umes to possess a musky odour. The legs are I 
shorter and thicker than m most other antelopes. The other 
species of the genus Cephalophus usually possess horns in the 
male sex only, and the forehead is furnished with a tuft of hair. 
The pigmy antelope or blue buck (C. pygmmts) of S. Africa, 
12 inches nigh, is nearly allied to the B. A. 

Busheab' (properly Khoshaub^ * good water’), a long, narrow, 
and low, but well-peopled island in the Persian Gulf, 212 miles 
S. W. of Abushir. It has a harbour and town at its west end. 

Bushel, an English measure of capacity for diy materials, 
containing eight gallons. 

Buahire'. See Abushehr. 

Buidunaii Language, a form of the so-called ' click-lan- 
guage/ spoken by the Bushmen or Bosjesmen (q. v.) of S. 
Africa, it is of scientific mterest mainly as an aboriginal 
tongue, and as a rich repository of native legend and folldore. 
Phonetically it is most repellant, comprising deep gutturals and 
a great vanety of clicks, uttered with a sharp nasal twang. The 
late l^r W. 11 . J, Bleek, curator of Grey Museum, Cape Town, 
has collected almost all that is yet known of the B. L. m his still 
unnublished Grammar and BicBonary, and liis Brief Account 
of B. Folkloie and other Teats (1875). 

Buah'nell, Horace, was bom in New Preston, Cormecticut, 
in 1802, graduated at Yale College, 1827, and was for a time 
editor of a newspaper, but was ordained minister of a Congre- 
gationalist church in Ilartford, Connecticut, m 1833. lie re- 
signed in 1858. B. early became famous both as a thinker and 
speaker. In 1847 he published Cht tsitat^Naiure ; in 1849, God 
tn Christ, for which he was tric'd for heresy, but acquitted; 
in 1851, Christ tn History ; in 1858, Nature and the Super- 
natural; and since then, Sacrifice, Law, and Forgweness, and 
other works. B. was one of the most subtle thinkers and able 
theologians of New England, lie died at Haitford, Feb. 17, 1876. 

Busldn (/.. cothurnus), a high-heeled shoe worn by ancient 
actors m tragedy, hence used figuratively for tragedy, as the 
sock for comedy. Thus Milton speaks of the * bui- 

kin*d,* t.a, the tragic, stage; thus, also, in the Return fiwn Par- 
nassus — 

* Marlowe wee happy in hie bushutd muse.' 

BuMdliir', or BaMahir^, a native state of Northern India, 
in feudal subor^nation to the Punjab Government. It lies on 
the southern flank of the Himalayas, and is traversed from £. to 
W. by ^e Sutlej. B. has all vaneties of climate and vegetation, 
from subtropical to frigid. The country seems to be rich in 
min^s, copper ore especially being abundant. Its area is esti- 
mated at 2Kbo sq. miles, and its pop. at 55,000, and the revenue 
at nearly £jooo. The rajah, who is a Rajput, pays an annual 
tribute of A394, los. 

BuMMSerhaV, a town of India, province of Bengal, in one 
of the 24 pergunnahs division, has a pop. (1871 ) of 12,105. 

Buaau Palm (Mankaria saccifn^a), a native of the tidal 
swamps of the Amazon river. Of the leaves of this, as of 
many other palms, thatdi is formed. Bags axe made of the 
entire epathe, and the laxger ones are stretchy to form a mate- 
rial out of wMch caps axe manufactured. 


Hernia were heads (originally of Mercuiy) placed on a four- 
sided pillar. Though perhaps the oti^ of the E, they are not 
identical with it-*tne modem E indudf^g dioulders, breast, 
and the upper part of the arms. Poitiait busts do not appear in 
Greece till Alexander's time ; those of Rome aflbrd ndthful 
likenesses of the emperors and great men of the dty. Eigland 
has excelled in this branch of sculpture, Chantxey oeiBg esped- 


1811) and IconographU Romaine (1817). 

Bixs'tftrd {Oiis)f a genus of Crallatorial or Wading birds, in- 
cluded in the family QHdee, in which the bUl is short and ^ 
stout, convex, and broad at 
the l^e ; the nostrils placed 

in a membranous groove, fea- ■Hk 

thered at its upper portion ;. VH 

the legs long ana slender, the 

toes short, and provided with 

convex claws, and the hinder 
toe absent. The wings are 
pow^ul, and of pointed 
conformation, and the tail 
IS elo^ated. These birds 
difler in many points from 

ordinary waders, chiefly in r 

the shape of the bill and n S 

in habits. They arc closely . - f 

allied on the one hand to the 
Cursores (q. v.), and on the ^ 
other to the Rasores (q. v.). " 

They inhabit the Old World, 

Ukd chiefly hve m heaths and 
dry plains. They feed on 

worms, insects, reptiles, and even small mammals, and also eat 
vegetable matters. The Great B. (Otis iarda)t formerly abundant 
in Wilts and Norfolk, is now comparatively rare in Britain, but 
occurs in S. and E. Europe, and In Central Asia* The male 
measures from 3 to 4 feet in length, and the female 3 
mer sometimes weighing 30 lbs. or more. The voung birds are 
considered good eating. The upper parts are of chestnut colour 
varied with black ; the wings being black and white, and the 
tail tipped with the latter colour. The chin of the male in 
summer bears underneath, and on each side, a tufted plume about 
6 or 7 inches in length, this plume covering a bare portion of 
skin on each side of the head and neck. No gular pouch (such 
as exists in the pelicans), formerly described as present in the 
males of these birds, exists. These birds are poisgamou^ and 
are readily tamed, but do not appear to breed in a domesticated 
state. The Little B. ( O. ietrax) inhabits the borers of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, but occasionally visits Britain. Its average 
length is 17 inches. Other species are the O. eeerulescens of 
Africa, and the S. African Kon (O. Kart), the Australian B., 
(O, Austraiasianus), and the Asiatic or black-headed B. (O* 
nigriceps), found chiefly in the Mahratta plains, and highly es- 
teemed in India. 

Ba0*to-AraiB*io, a trading town of N. Italy, province of 
Milan, 20 miles N.W. of the city of Milan, has several fine 
churches, with remains of several ancient buildings. Some 
cotton manufactures are now carried on. Pop. about iq,ooa 

BttVal^ a town of India, province of the Punjab, executive 
district of Uurdsspoor, has a pop. (1868) of 28,725. 

Buteih'or-Bird. See Shrike. 

Butcher'a Broom (Ruscus), a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order LUiaeeee. R. aetSeatus, the common E E, is 
a shrubby evergreen plant remarkable for the flowers being 
formed on leaf-like branches (Cladodia, q. v.). It derives its 
name from butchers using it to sweep their blocks. The roots 
are aperient and diuretiCj^and at one time were much used in 
diseases of the bowels. The roasted seeds have been used as 
one of the many substitutes for coflee. 


BuVali 
district of 


Btint (Ital. and Span, busto, Fr. buste). In sculpture, is a statue 
truncated below the bresat In Latin bustum signifies the ^ 
verse— the trunk of the body without the head. The ancimt 

M 


Bute, an island in the Firth of Clyde, Scotland, separated 
from Aigyleihire by the Kyles of E, a picturesque winding 
channel lets than a mile in width* It is 5 miles from the Ayr- 
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tUie ooAftt, and 6 miles N. E. of Arran B. is t8 miles long, end 
from 3 to 5 broad . with a pop (1871) of 10,064, Nowhere does 
it rise to a great elevationi and much of it, especially m the centre 
end S , IS low, and produces excellent crops, the pnncipal of 
which are oats, wheat, barley, and green crops. The coast is 
rocky; m the mtenor are several small lakes, and slat& lime- 
stone, and freestone are found On account of its mild and 
moist climate, B. is called the ^Devonshire of Scotland,’ and is 
much resorted to by invalids. Rothesay, a fashionable watenng- 
place, IS the chief town, about 4 miles S. of which is Mount 
Stuart, A seat of the Marquis of B , who owns most of the 
island. Dungyle, a vitnfied fort on the S W. coast, Kamts 
Castle, and the Devil’s Caldron, a circular structure 30 feet in 
diameter and 10 feet high, are the pnncipal antiquities 

Buteshire^ comprising B., Arran, the Cumbraes, Holy Isle, 
Pladda, and Incnmamock, has an area of 225 sq miles, and 
a pop (1871) of 16,977. Ihc valuation for 1874-7$, exclusive 
of the burgh of Rodiesay, was 54,290 B letums one member 
to Parliament. 

Bute, John Stuart^ Third Tfarl of, was bom in 1713 
lie IS chiefly memorable as having had a great influence in the 
earlier yeoii of the of Geoige III. He had been fue of 
the lords of the bedchamber to his father, Frederick, Prince 
(if Wales, and was gioom of the stole to the King himself 
Vfter being a chief Secretary of State, he was Prime Minister 
from 29th May 1762 to 8th April 1763, and, partly because he 
was a Scotchman, partly because he was a staunch upholder of 
the royal prerogative, he became very unpopular He soon re- 
tired from politics, although he long exercised an influence over 
the King, and died 10th March 1792. Apart from politics, B 
was an amiable man, with some literary tastes , he was also 
much given to scientific pursuits. The present representative 
of the family, John Patrick Cnchton Stuart, Marquis of B , was 
bom in 1847. He is distinguished for his great wealth, which 
had accumulated during a long minority, and for his conversion 
to Roman Catholicism. 

Bu'tea, a genus of plants belonging to the sub-order PapUwn^ 
acem of the natural order Leguminosa, B» frondosa and B supef ia, 
large shrubs or small trees, natives of India, are the best known 
The red resinous tears which exude from the twigs constitute one 
of the kinds of Lac (q v ) sold m the Indian markets. It is be- 
lieved to be formed by insects, as the juice of the tree is colourless 
From the roots of B frondosa — the Dhak tree of India — 
fibre (*Pulos cordage’) used in caulking boats is extracted 
The flowers yield a beautiful yellow 01 orange dye It yields 
a gum knoun in corameice as B gum or Bengal JCtftOy used 
in India in dianhoea and similar diseases, and m tanning, 

B parwflora also yidds a similar substance ihe seeds of B. 
frondosa are considered in India a powerful vermifuge 

But'era, a town m the Sicilian province of Caltanisetta, on 
the Manfiria, 8 miles N N W. of Serranova Pop. 5150 B 
was besieged by the Samcens in 853, and taken by the Nor 
mans in 1089 It has a castle belonging to the Norman pciiod, 
and extensive ruins of an older antiquity are found m the vici- 
nity, 

Butler, Bcmdamm Franklin, was bom at Deci field, 
New Hampshire, united States, 5ih November x8i8 lie gra- 
duated at Waterville College, Maine, in 1838, studied law 
in Lowell, Moss , and was admitted to the bar m 1841. He 
soon became noted in Lowell, and throughout the state, as a 
criminal lawyer and an active Democratic poUtician. In 1853 
he went to the State Legislature, and was m the State Senate, 
x859-6a B. was a delegate to the Democratic Convention 
which met in Charleston, i860, and he there supported the 
nomination of John Breckenndge, the extreme Southeni condi- 
oate. At the outbreak of the war in 1861, he took the Union 
side, and marched to the field with tlie 8th Massachusetts 
Bn^e He received a check at Great Bdthel, but was pro- 
moted to the command at Baltimore, and afterwaxtlB to £ Vir 
ginia. After Admiral Farragut took New Orleans, B held 
military possession of the city, and became notorious fur the 
severity of his rule, espedally m regard to Sottthem women 
Ue acted under Graeral Gihnt before Peiersburgh, but having 
refused to co-opuate with the naval forces, he caused the failure 
before Fort Fisher, and was relieved of his command, General 
Cxant exp^recsiQg diaapprabaiUon of his piuccdure. Returning 
S4& 


to Massachusetts, he was elected to Congress m x866, rapidly 
gained the confidence of President Grant, and became a power 
m the Legiidature. In 1871 he tried to get the Republican nomu 
nation for the Governorship of MassadiUBetts, but was defeated by 
Washbume. In the autumn of i8j74 he lost his seat m 0 )ngress 
B. IS an acute lawyer and pohtictan, but is distmited by a con- 
iidetable section of the American people, 

Butler, JoBOPlii of the most distix^shed theologiank 
that Britain has produced, was the son 01 a Dissenting wop- 
keeper at Wantage, in Berkshire, and bom i8th May 1^2. He 
was educated onginally for the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church, but conformed, studied at Oriel College, and took orders. 
In 1718 he was appointed preacher at the Rolls Chapel, and 
in 1725 rector of Stanhope, in the county of Durham, where 
he lived m such retirement that Queen Caroline believed he was 
dead. In 1733 became Piebend of Rochester and chaplain 
to Lord Chancellor Talbot , m 1736, Clerk to the Closet ; m 1 738, 
Bishop of Bristol , in 1740, Dean of St Paul’s; and m 1750, 
Bishop of Durham. He died at Bath, June 16, 1752, and was 
buned m Biistol Cathedral Both as a man and as a prelate, B ’s 
character stands deservedly high ; he was at once libeial and 
judicious, gentle and shrewd But it is as a metaphysician and 
a theologian that B will be best remembered. He showed his 
remarkable powers at the age of twenty-two, in the letter which 
I he wrote criticising Di Samuel Clarke’s Dtmonstraiton of tho 
Bemj^ and Attributes of God^ and still later in his sermons on- 
I gtnally delivered when he uas preacher at the Roll* Chapel, 
and published m 1726 In 1736 appeared his greatest work, 
7 he Analoty of Religion^ Natutal and Revealtd, to the Consti //- 
tton and Course of Nature^ the object of which, as the title 
imphe^ is the defence of revealed religion, on the giound that 
the general analogy between the principles of divine government 
as revealed m the Sciiptures and those shown in the course of 
nature leads to the conclusion that the author of them is the 
same Whatever may be thought of the tt uvmcing nature of the 
reasonmg m the Analog ) , there cm be no que!»tion as to its 
stiength and closeness In tliice of his sciiiioiis on Human 
Nature^ B laid the Imis of much of the hicr I iitish ethical 
philosophy, maint lining as his cai dinal piinciple the supiemacy of 
conscience SeeM Bishop B ana the Zeit^Gitd 

Stephen, English Thm^ht tvTihe i%th c , and the Kev. J. R 
T. Eaton, Bishop B. and his Ciitus (Lund 1878). 

Butler, Samuel, author of JJmubias, was liorn 111 161?, at 
Strentbaiii, Worccsteishiie, where his father had a small farm 
He was educated at ^Worcester giammai -school and at Cam- 
bridge, but did not giaduate. After acting as ckrk to a justice 
of the jieace, living in the household of the Countess of Kent, 
and acting as amanuensis to the learned Selden, he entered the 
seivice of a luntan colonel, Sir Samuel Luke of Bcdfordsliite, 
who seems to have been tlie prototype of Hudtbras After the 
Kestoralion, B became secretaty to lx>rd Cai berry, who made 
him stewaid of Ludlow Castle He published the first part of 
ITudibrai in 1663, and the second part in the following year 
ITudibras at once become the favourite book of the age, but, 
while the King was incessantly quoting it, the author owed his 
escape from stmvation to the liberality of a fiiend. The third 
pail of Iludtbfas appeared in 1678, and on the 25th September 
x68o its author diea, unrequited by the Royalists whom he had so 
brilliantly amused and scived. B ’s life is hidden in obscunty 
We know little more than that he latterly suffered gieat distress, 
and died in extreme indigence. B was not merely a zealous antl- 
Puritan, he hated courtly license as well as sectarian cant. He 
satirised the ’ royal society ’ in The Elephant m the Moon^ alluded 
to the profligacy of Whitehall in the Enchanted Bower of Hudi^ 
dras^ and among bis remains is a satire on The Ltcentmts Age oj 
Charles II 

Hudtbras is a pasquinade ndtculing the Puritans m tbe per- 
sons of a Presbvtenan colonel and Independent squire, who axe 
involved m ludicrous controversies and farcical mishaps while 
seeking to repress popular amusements. The book 1 $ replete with 
grotesque drollery, recondite learning, trenchant irony, novel 
and felicitous rhymes, aphoristic couplets which have passed into 
general use, and quaint, oaa&tic, and sparkling wit, unexcelled 
by any English writer In his use of whimsical illustrations, B, 
resembles Donne and Cowley, with the advantage that his conceits 
are in keeping with his burlesque theme and riotous merriment 
Tbe bait editloii is that by Robert Bell (3 vols. Lond. x86i)« 
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Williain Ardieri a theological and philosophical | 
WfitCTi bom at Anncrville, near Clonmel, Ireland, tn 1814. 
H/p studied at Tkihity College, Dublin, was appointed, in 
x$37, Pro&tsor of Moral Philosophy Uiere, ana died Jth 
July 1848, His Lectures m the Htsiory of Ancient Philosophy \ 
(2 vols. Caxnb. 1856, edited by W. Xl, Hiomson) di^lay { 
great learning and phUosophical acumen. His Sermons (Dub. { 
1840) are remarkable for eloquenqp, taste, and judgment. Other j 
'works are LeHtrs on the VevAoimnt of Christian Doctrine 
(Dub. 1850), Letters an Pomamsm (Load. 1854). All B.*s 
works are posthumous. 

Butlerage of 'Win.ei, an ancient duty on wine falling to the j 
crown. It is otherwise called the prUa^ of wine. The crown 
was entitled to take two tuns of wine from every English or 
foreign ship importing into England twenty tuns or more. Thh 
was changed to a money-tax under Edward 1 . It was payable 
to the kiDg*s butler, hence the name. 

BuVomua, a genus of flowering plants of the natural order 
Alismacea^ of whidi one species, 
*the flowering rush’ (B, tmM- 
latus\ is fouiui in watery ditches 
^ shallow ponds and streams; 

dispersed *over the greater part of 
Europe and Central and Russian 
Asia to the Arctic regions; re- 
I j presented in N. America hy a 
\ 1/1/ * slight variety, now said to be a 

V I 1 / f / distinct species ; in Britain, limited 

England and Ireland, with the 
exception of a single station near 
Paisley, in Scotland’ (Bentham). 
It is a very beautiful plant. 

I - ' \ Bu^on, an island of the Malay 

Archipelago, separated from the 
— =. S.E. end of Celebes by B. Strait. 

Butomus umbellatus. The Dutch, to whom it belongs, 

used- to destroy the clove-trees, as 
interfering with their monopoly in doves. In character and 
produce it resembles generally Bum (q. v. ). 

Butt'er (l^at. bulypim) is the solid fat obtained fron4 the milk 
of all mammalian animals, but in commerce it is only the B. ob- 
tained from cow’s milk which is met with. The fat is aisseminated 
through new milk in minute globules endosed within a thin sac 
or membrane, and being specifically lighter than the fluid in 
which it floats, it gradually rises to the^urface as cream^ The 
prolonged agitation of cream, such as is accomplished in any of 
the numerous forms of Churn (q. v.), mptures this membrane, 
and the escaped fatty particles agglutinate to form B. It is 
found that the making of B. is facilitated by a heat of about 
60” F., and on this account a small quantity of hot water is 
usually added to the cream before churning. B, is also prepared 
from new milk before the cream has had time to rise to the sur- 
face. Pure B. is composed of several fatty prindples, the chief 
of which are stearine, margarine, and oleine (butyroleine), which 
together should form about 98 per cent, of the fat, the remainder 
consisting of minute portions or butyrlne, caprine, and caproine, 
to which the peculiar aroma and taste of B. is due. In addi- 
tion to these fats, B. always contains a certain percentage of 
casein, water, and salts. Good sweet B. should have a straw- 
yellow colour, a Arm, but not hard consistency, and a faint, 
pleasing odour and taste. It becomes rancid on keeping, owing 
to a fermentation set up by the nitrogenous casein which it 
always contains ; but the more carefully the B. is prepared and 
washed, the longer will it keep fit for eating. Keeping B. in 
water renewed from day to day also tends to retard rancidity, 
and it is said that water acidulated with 2 per cent, of acetic 
or tartaric acid is an excellent preservative mraium. The usual 
way of preserving B. is by salting, and the quantity of salt varies 
witn the length of time the B. is to remain unused. Powdered 
B. is very li^Uy salted for immediate consumption, and in this 
form B. is chiefly used in English towns, where entirely fresh 
B. is little consumed. Fully siuted B. should have worked into 
it about one ounce of salt to every pound, and it should be care- 
fully covered from the ak. In using, the surface riiould be kept 
covered with a strong, brine cemtaining saltpetre. A salUng 
compound, composed of one part of nitre, one of sugar, and two 


of salt, also gives excellent reaulta B. is imported into tliis 
country in enormous quantities from Holland and Denmark, and 
in the N. of Ireland large quantities are made for export. The 
B. of different localities varies considerably in richness of flavour, 
chiefly owing to the feeding of the cows, and, to a less extent, 
on account of the treatment of the milk. . B. is often adulterated 
by the addition of lard and other animal fak> flour and potato 
starch, curd, &c., and its bulk is fraudulently increased by work- 
ing up water with it. An artificial fatty cpmpoimd, lias been 
proposed as a substitute for B. under the name of * buttierine,’ 
and a good deal of so-called B. might be honestly sold under that 
name. The colour of inferior and factitious B. is improved by 
amotto paste. 

Biitteroup. See Ranunculus. 

Btttterfinh. See Gunnel. 

Butterfly, the popular name of the typical insects belonging 
to the order Lepidopiera {’ scale-winged ’), and to the Diwmal 
section of that group. The butterflies are included under a great 
number of genera and species, forming numerous families. As 
in other L^o^era^ the mouth is eminently of the suctorial 
type, and adapted for sucking up the juices of flowers. Thus 
a spaal prodoscis or andia, formed of the modified maxilla 
or lesser jaws, exists as the chief organ in the B.’8 mouth. 
The wii^ are four in number, end are covered with i^ute 
feather- like scales of varied shapes, which being coloured 
by metallic tints and lustres, and being marked ty microscopic 
lines or stria, possessing refractive properties, cause the wings to 
exhibit the go^eous hues so famiuar to all. The butterflies of 
the tropics possess the most vivid and gorgeous colours. The 
wings when at rest are held erect, those of the moths being 
generally dependent, and coloured on the upper side only. 
I'he wing;s ot butterflies also differ from those of moths, in that 
when flying they are separated, and not attached together 
by means of hooked processes, or retinacula. The antennae of 
butterflies are knobl^d. The 
larvae or caterpillars possess \ / 

six true or thoracic, and ten 
, false, . or pro-legs. The pupa, 


or chrysalides, ore always at- 
tached by the posterior ex- 
tremity, or head downwards, 


and often exhibit angular V 
shapes and forms. The pupse 
are fiitther rarely enclosed far 
but arc contained with- 
in the larval skin, from which the imago, or perfect-winged 
insect, finally escapes. These forms thus exhibit the typic^ or 
complete form {ffolometabolic) of Metamorphosis (q. v.), tn which 
the larvae arc active, and the pupae quiescent 

Butterflies are widely distributed, and occur in all quarters of 
the globe, but attain their largest size and most luxuriant appear- 
ance in tropical regions. All of tliese insects fly well and 
rapidly, and appear in some instances — as seen in the tropics — 
to migrate suadenly and unaccountably to distant parts. The 
eggs are deposited on leaves, which are eaten by the develop- 
ing larvse. The period at which the eggs are hatched varies 
greatly ; in some cases, a few hours may suffice in summer, whilst 
m other cases, the eggs deposited in autumn are not itched 


until the succeeding spring or summer. The larvte are exceed- 
ingly destructive to the leaves of plants, and commit much 
havoc in gardens and nurseries. The caterpillars vary in ap- 
pearance according to the species of B. of whidi they are the 


immature forms. 

These insects are named Dtumal Lepidopiera from their 
habit of flying abroad during the day, . 

and in contradistinction to the moia& 
or Nocturnal forms. The group in- 
eludes two main sections ; the fami- 
lies of the first being distinguished by 
the possession of a single pair of 
spines on the tibiae of the legs; those 
of the second group possessing two 
pair, or ipinn on tlie tibue of CmAi.C.r*A 
the hinder pair of legs. The most 

familiar forms belong to the family PapBimula^ of which the 
peacock B. {PapflioCii Vanessa /«?), the tortoiseshell (V. Urtica), 
the red admirm(F} if/ofaHMs), 8^., are weU-known examples. 
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The Painted Lady (Cynihia Cardui^ is remarkable as oecnt- 
ling la almost every quarter of the known world The com* 
Aoa white cabbage B. (ibwAk BrassUm\ the larvae of which 
ate the pests of the gardener, is the best known of the more 
common speciea Other forms are the copper butterflies 
{Myammati) and the blue B. (Ly^ana). See also articles 
on the Cabbage B., Pueplb Empeeoe, and other typical 
species. 

Butteifly-nah. See Blbnky. 

Butterfly* Weed, or Bleuriay Boot, is derived from As^ 
di^s (q. V.) Hiberosa. The plant is a native of the United 
Statea It has a large tuberous root, with a bitter nauseous taste. 
It has been used, especially in America, as a medicine. In small 
t doses it causes sweating, and in large doses purging. The root 
is the part used, and hu been bighty recommended in pleurisy. 
It is best given in the form of an infusion. The dote corresponds 
to ao or & grains of the root several times a day. 

ButtcovBQlk, the liquid which remains after the diuming of 
cream or sweet-milk for the preparation of butter. Although 
deprived of much of the fatty matter of milk, it is still a highly 
nutritious and healthy beverage, and is much used by bo|h the 
Irish and the Scotch — ^by the former in conjunction with potatoes, 
and by the latter with oatmeal porridge. Its average composi- 
tion may be stated thus : nitrogenous matter, 4*1 ; fat, 07 ; sugar 
of milk, 6*4 } salts, 0*8 ; water, 88*a 

Butter, Book, a mineral occurring in several places on the 
continent of Euro|M, and also at Hurlet near Paisley. It exudes 
from rocks containing alum or its constituents — ^particularly 
from alum — slate, and other schistose rocks. It is greasy to the 
touch, easily broken to pieces, and varies in colour from yellow- 
ish white to sulphur yellow. 

Butter-Tree, a name given to several trees of the genus 
BasHa (natural order Sapotac€Ct\ on account of the solid fat 
yielded 1 ^ their fruits. Bassia hutyracea and B. latifolia are both 
natives of India, where the solid fat from their seeds is used for 
culinaiy and other purposes. The flowers of B, latifolia (Moh- 
wah flowers) are used as food, and yield a spirit on distillation 
extensively consumed in the East. j?. Parkii, named after 
Mungo Park the traveller, yields a similar fat, on the W. African 
coast, where it is known as Shea Butter. 

Butter'wort {Pingukula\ a genus of plants of the natural 
order LentiMariacece, The common B. (^, vulgaris) grows in 
common and wet ground very nnerally over Great Britain, and 
is found as far N. as Greenland. It has the power of coagulat- 
ing milk, hence its name ; or, as some say, it derives its name 
from its smooth shining leaves. Berwickshire shepherds call it 
Batweed, from an idea that it causes ' rot ' in sheep. 

ButtlaholE, a village in the canton of Lucerne, Switzerland, 
II miles N.W. of Lucerne, celebrated as the place where De 
Coucy, son-in-law of Edward III, of England, was defeated by 
the Swiss peasants. The EngHsh Barrow, a large mound near 
the village, marks fhe grave of 3000 of his followers. 

Buttmaa, Pliilipp Xarl, a celebrated German philolo- 
gist, was bom at Fimnkfurt-on-the-Main, 5th December 1764. 
After studying at Gflttingen, he became assistant in the royal 
library at Berlin in 1789, secretary in 1796, and chief librarian 
in iSxx. In x8oo he accroted a xnastexship in the Joachimsthal 
(Symnasiiim in Berlin, and on the institution of the University 
of Berlin in 180S, though he held no special professoriate, 
devoted his energies to promote its prosperity, and foster the 
talents of the more promising youth, ms house being the rendez- 
vous of all the distinguished scholars in Berlin, a. died aist 
June i8;i 9. The best known of his valuable contributions to 
(hreek philology Ere his GriscM, Granmatik (Berl. 1792; 22d 
cd, 1869), and his ^LexUogut fUr Homer und Hesid (BcrL 
jSx^aS ; Ed ed. x86o}, of which an excellent translation by 
Fishlake has long been a popular book of reference at British 
universities. His editions of dassic authors are highly valued. 
The latMt edition of B.'s grammatical works is that liy his son 
Aliexinder (1859). ' 

bostter, *to push or place’), a 
toiihar appendage pf Atm, worn for fastening ae weU as for 
the pvaepm of omamentotion. The use of buttons is as general 
* S4« ^ 


as the use of civilised clothing, of which th^ fbrm an indkpfw- 
sable part. Buttons are not mentioned in Bnglish literature till 
the time of Edward I., in whose reign the babit of servants 
aping their masten is thus satirised-— 

*N0w the horse-dawen, clothed in pride. 

They burie them in buttons as It were abride.* 

! From this period the use of buttons for ornament as weU astiie 

I has continued to the present day, with fluctuations in fashion 
occasionally affecting the demand. In the time of William and 
Maty, it was represented to Parliament that thousands of men, 
women, and chudren ’depended on the making of silk, mohair, 
thread, and gimp buttons, and that the makers of such needle- 
work buttons were injured by fhe wearing of buttons made of 
threads of doth, seige^ drugget, frieze, camlet, and other stuff 
and materials.’ 

The manufacture of buttons at the present day is prindpally 
carried on at Birmingham, Paris, Lyons, Vienna, and in several 
Gennan towns. As they are made from an endless variety of 
materials, the processes by which the manufacture is conducted 
are greatly diversified ; but generally they may be divided into 
four classes — ist, pearl and other turned buttons; 2d, metal 
buttons ; 3d, covered buttons ; and 4th, fancy buttons. In ^e 
makmg of pearl buttons, no further machinery is required than 
a foot-lathe and cutting and boring tools. Pearl B. -making 
is, on this account, extensively pursued as prison laboui in 
France; and it is estimated that in Birmingham more than 
two thousand people find occupation in thu branch. The 
mother-of-pearl ou{ of which the buttons are turned consists 
chiefly of the bivalve shells of Meloagrina Margarittfera, and are 
imported from the East Indian seas, Manilla, and the Eastern 
Archipelago, and fiom Panama. The processes employed in 
making pierced bone and ivoiy buttons are the same as in the 
case of pearl buttons, and there are many other materials similarly 
turned. Among the substances largely so used may be enume- 
rated vegetable ivory or Corosso nuts, which are the fruit of a 
South American palm {PhyieUphas macrocarpa), betel-nuts, 
[Areca catecku), and boxwood, ebony, and coco wood, &c. Metal 
buttons are made for aimy, navy, livery, hunting, college ser- 
vice, and generally for all unifoim pu^oses, besides for the 
ornamentation of the dresses of ladies and children. They are 
made of various metals and alloys, in the form of plam flats, 
chased flats, dead gold, coloured gold, plated gold, die stamped, 
engine turned, silvered, oxidised, and bronzed, besides in 
numerous other forms of metal combined with other materials. 
Livery buttons have usually a crest in lelief on their surface 
struck from a die, and' some of the old hunting buttons had 
designs of much spirit and artistic merit struck on them. The 
stalks of solid metal buttons are fastened by hard solder ; and 
when gilt, it is now done by electro-plating ; but silvered livery 
buttons are struck from the old form of plat^ silver. The con- 
sumption of metal for B. -making in Birmingham alone was, 
several years ago, estimated at from six to eight tons weekly, 
exclusive of iron and tin, of which probably twice as much was 
used. The manufacture of metal buttons is, however, a declin- 
ing industry, as it has been largely superseded by covered buttons. 
In the reign of William and Mary an Act was passed imposing 
a penalty of 40s. on the making and using of eveiy half-dozen 
of covered button^ in consequence of the representations above 
alluded to. But in spite of legislative prohibition this style of 
B. has grown in favour till it now overshadows all others. 
The covered buttons with flexible cloth shanks, such as worn on 
dress-coats, are made by means of hand-stamping presses, and 
the series of operations are rather numerous. The iron ring, 
through which the cloth shank on the under side protrudes, is 
cut out of sheet-iron, pierced, stamped, and japanned in four 
operations, and the disc of cloth for the shank is cut out and 
placed in the ring in two operations. The stamping out of the 
shell over which the B. cover is stretched involves uiee opera- 
tions ; B disc of millboard has to be stamped out to ffd up the 
interior of the B., and circula.** discs of tne covering materiid 
have similarly to be stamped out before all these vamms pieces 


similar to the above, but when the tops are rounded, the ’ shells * 
require to be struck several times in the die, between each of 
which blows the metal has to be annealed. Horn buttonsi 
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wUdi wtf mllyiiiade from the hoofr of cattle^ are chiefly manu^ 
iaotared In Frence, and a Fienchmani M, Enule Banot, was the 
inventor of the appliances by wMw they are cut^ and the 
designe on them stamped in n^f. Glow buttons are moulded 
-by]^ndnng the material in a half soiit condition in a pair of 
hot pincers in which a die with the design to be produced is 
set ; and when such buttons are cut or facetted, it has to be done 
by the ordinary processes. Porcelain buttons, in imitation of 
pearl shirt-buttons, are also very largely made in France, and 


also made of papier-mache, vulcanite, many composite materials, 
marbles, and fancy stones ; and indcm it is difficult to say what 
matei^ is not usM. The Chinese and Japanese expend much 
artistic skill and ingenuity in the carving of ivory and wood 
buttcms of large size, and some of them are of great value. 

Iflntt'xeas, a projection from a wall for the purpose of increas- 
ing its stability. Buttresses 
are made in various forms, 
corresponding to the style of 
architecture of the building to 
which they belong. They do 
not occur at all in Grecian 
buildings, or buildings in the 
Grecian style. * Flying but- 
tresses* are in the form of a 
sloping arch connecting the 
upper and central part of a 
building (os. the cleres- 
tory) with the side walls. Tliey 
are generally used to transmit 
part of the thrust of an arched 
roof to the outer buttresses, 
when the inner wall or column 
does not possess sufficient sta- 
bility to resist the thrust alone. 

Bu'tuaBoot. SeeCissAM* 

Buttress from Colosne Cathedral . PBLOS. 

Butyrlo Acid is an oily liquid occurring in small quantity as 
a glyceric ether in fresh butter, and in the free state in rancid 
butter, in human perspiration, the juices of animals and of some 
fruits, and in minute cmaiitily in the waters of certain lakes. 
Butyrate of calcium is best prepared by allowing a mixture of 



prepared by allowing a mixture of 


chalk, sour milk, sugar, and decayed cheese to remain for some 
months in a warm place ; fermentation tohes place, and in the 
first instance the sugar is resolved ii.to lactic acid^ 

CsH„0« « 2(C,H,0,) 

^ * 

Grape sugar. Lactic acid. . 

The lactic acid subsequently decomposes into B. A., carbonic 
acid, and hydrogen— 

2(CbH 60|) as CsHgOf Hh 2COg + 2Hf 

Lactic add* B. A Carbonic Hydro- 
add. gen. 

To extract the B. A., the product of the above reactions is boiled 
with durbonate of soda, filtered, evaporated to small bulk, mixed 
with sulphuric acid, and the oily layer which separates decanted 
ind distilled. B. A. is a colourless, oily liquid of peculiar and 
characteristic odour, recalling at the same time tne smell of 
cheese, rancid butter, and pine-apples. It is misdble in all pro- 
portions with alcohol and ether, and is also soluble to a consider- 
able extent in water. It boils at 157* C., and is lighter tlian 
water (sp. gr. *98). It forms crystalline salts with the metals 
whi(ffi are of no practical importance. 

Butsfxio Bthnr, or Pine-Apple OiL is uKd in confec- 
tionery and perfumery. It may to obtained by distilling a mix- 
ture of butync and siupharlc adds with alcohol, but is prepared 
commerdally from butter. Tlie butter is saponified with pc^h, 
and tte resulting soap is dissolved in alcohol, and distilled with 
sulphuric add as long as anything volatile passes over. B. E, 
poMises the diaracterlstic odour of pme-applds, and indeed is 
the cause of that odour in the fruit It is also present in pine- 
apple nun. It boils, at 1x9* C.j is lighter than water (sp. gr* ' 9 )» 
and has tiie chemical formula C4HgO|(CsHB)« 


Bnacar', a town of Britidi India, province of Bengal, district 
of Shahamul, on the Ganges, 398 miles N.W. of Calcutta. It 
is historically interesting as the scene of the great victory won 
(October aL 1764) by Major Mnnro, with a force of 707a men, 
over a native army 50,000 strono, under the Nabob Vizier of 
Bengal— a victory * which made the English masters of the entire 
valley of the Ganges, from the Himalaya to the sea, and placed 
Hindustan at thdr feet ' (Maiihman*s Mist, af Jnd, c. xi). Fop. 
(1872) 13,446. 

Buxbau'xnis, a genus of mosses, of which only one species 
{B. aphylla) is known. Minute scales take the place of leaves. 

Bux*ton ('the town of beech-trees’), a market-town and 
watering-place in the N.W. of Derbyshire, 33 miles N.W. of 
Derby, and x6o miles from London, it is a station on a branch 
of the Midland Railway. B. lies in a moorland dell near the 
source of the small river Wye, which flows into the Derwent. 
The waters of its calcareous and chaWbeate springs have been in 
use since the time of the Komana They were greatly in vogue 
before the Reformation, and, since the present baUis were rebmlt, 
rank among the finest in Europe. The waters are taken for 
cutaneons and nervous diseases, indigestion, rheumatism, and 
gout, ^rom June to October B. is visited, on an average, by 
12,000 to 14,000 persons, and can accommodate nearly 5000 
strangers at one time. The Devonshire Hospital, supported by 
subscription, contains 100 beds, and lodges and boards annually 
nearly 1000 patients free of charge. A striking feature of the 
town is the magnificent Crescent, built about 1780 by the Duke 
of Devonshire, m which there are two hotels, a library, assembly- 
rooms, &C. Pop. (1871) 3717. Diamond Hill, well known 
for its crystals, and the stalactitic caverns, Poole’s Hole, 560 
yards long, are interesting objects in the neighbourhood. 

Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell, a noted philanthropist, was 
bom at Earl’s Colne, in Essex, ist April 1786. Educated at the 
University of Dublin, he threw his energy, whidr, physical as well 
as mental, was immense, into the trade of brewer, and speedily 
made a great fortune. He had married a sister of Mrs Fry, the 
well-known philanthropist, and this fact, acting upon a manly 
religious nature, made him enter heartily into the philanthropic 
schemes of the period. He entered Parliament as member for 
Weymouth, aud, till he was ousted in 1837, was one of the most 
earnest advocates in Parliament of slave emancipation and the 
amelioration of prison discipline. B. was made a baronet in 
1840, and died at Northrepps, February 19, 1845. Memoirs 
of Sir Thomas Fowell B. (Lond. 1848 ; jd ed. 1851), edited by 
his third son, Charles Buxton (born 1822, died 1871), whose 
premature death deprived England of a high-toned politician 
and an accomplishea writer. 

Bux'toxf, Johann, * the prince of Hebrew scholars,’ was 
bom at Kamen, in Westphalia, 25th December 1564, and after 
studying at Marburg, Base), and Geneva, became Professor of 
Hebrew at Basel in 1591, and died X3th September 1629. Such 
was his proficiency in matters connected with Hebrew literature, 
that it is said even the Jews resorted to him for counsel. His 
chief works are Biblia Hetfraua BabHnua (4 vols. Bas. 1618-19) ; 
Tiberias seu Commentarius Massoftthicus (Bas. 1620) ; and Lexif 
con Hebraicum et Chaldaieum (Bas. 1607). — His son, also called 
Johftnnt and known as the 'younger B.,' was bom at Basel, 
X3th August 1599. He rivallra his father in his acquaintance 
with Hebrew, and succeeded him in the Hebrew chair at Basel, 
where he died, i6th August 1664. B. was involved in a con- 
troversy with Capellus, in which he maintained the divine autho- 
rity of the entire Masoretic text, vowels and consonants, words 
and things. Among his works are a Lexicon Ckaldakum et 
Syriacum (Bas. 1622); Lexicon Chaldaieum^ Talmudicum it 
Babbinicum (Baa X639), partly from hU father’s literary remains ; 
and Coneordantiee Bibliorum Jlebraicorum (Baa. x622).-^o]iaxui 
Jakob B. (bom 1645, died 1704), son of the preoedhig ; and 
Johann B. (bom 1663, died 1732)^ nephew, were Pro- 
fessors of Hebrew at Basel. 

Bux'us. See Box. 

'Buyukdoreh, a charmingly situated suburb of Constanti- 
nople, on the Bosphorus, and a favourite residence of the Chris* 

, tian ambassadors. 
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Buoated (Buteo)^ a gtenus of Raptorial bird*, forming tha tjpe 
Of tho aub-iamUy Buteonirntt and nearly allied to the Falcons. 

In general form, the bnssarda 
are intermediate between the 
hawks and kites and eagles. 
The bill is broader at the 
base in the hawks, and 
is compressed at its point, the 
jMes beii^ sloping, and the 
margins sinuous or festooned. 
The cere covers the base of 
the bill* The wings are long 
and rounded, the third and 

The legs are strong and sSort^ 
and the tarsi may be naked or 
feathered partly or completely. 
The toes are short. Buzzards 
when seeking prey dy slowly, 
and at a short distance from 

Honflr Dunud. ^wwller mammal, and 

birds, though also onrworms, 
reptiles, &c. Buzzards chief!? occur in the ^w World, but are 



reptiles, &c. Buzzards chiefly occur in the ^w World, but are 
common in the eastern hemisphere. The common R {Buteo 
vulgaris) averages 20 inches in length, and inhabits Britain per- 
manently, occuiring also in Europe, N. Africa, Asia, and N. 
America. The upper plumage is brown, varied with black, the 
under parts being of a white or greyish-white colour. The 
extended wings may measure 4 feet from tip to tip. This bird 
may exhibit a tendency to domestication, and the females have 
been repeatedly known to hatch and bring up broods of chickens. 
The rough-legged B. (Buteo or Archibuteo lagopus) is rarer In 
Britain than the common B., but is distributed generally over 
the European and African continents, and in the United States 
of America. The taisi are covered with feathers even to the 
toes, and this species is of larger size than the common B. The 
European honey-B. or bee-&wk (Ptmis apworus) is rare in 
Biitaiii, where it is a summer visitant only, but occurs in Europe. 
It feeds upon bees and wasps. An allied Indian species {P, 
sristata) feeds on caterpillars, and others on honey. The led- 
tailed hawk or B. of N« America {B* bof salts) destroys poultry ; 
and other species are the jackal-B. of S. Africa (B, jackal) — so 
named from the sound of its voice resembling the jackal’s ciy — 
and the B. melanostemon of Australia. The Marsh-harrier (q. v.) 
sometimes receives the name of moor B., and the Osprey (q. v.) 
is occasionally known as the bald fi. 

Byblofl, a very ancient maritime town of Phoenicia, a little 
to the N. of Beirut, and the chief seat of the worship of Adonis, 
was the same as the Gebal of Ezekiel xxvii, 9, In vhich pas- 
Me the LXX. has Btblians, The modem Arab name is Jebail. 
There was also an Egyptian B. in the Della of the Nile, which 
look its n^me from the byhlm or papyrus plant, extensiyely 
manufactured here in ancient times into writing material. 

Bylaws. Every corporation has power to make private 
laws, called B., for the government of itself; and these laws 
are binding, unless contrary to the law of the land or to the 
charter of the corporation. Under the Municipal Corporation 
Act, a borough council minr moke certain B. for the borough, 
subject to the approval of the Privy Council. The Board of 
Tr^e exezdses a supervision over the B. of railway and some 
other public companies. 

Byng, George, Visooimt Torrington, a British admiral, 
was bom at Wrotham, m Kent^ 27th January 1663, cnteied 
the navy at an early age, rapidly rose in the service, took the 
side at the period jof the Revolntion of the Prince of Orange, 
and in 1703 became Rear-Admiral of the Red. lie distm- 
guished himself at the taking of Gibraltar and the battle of 
Malaga, and commanded, in 17^5, the squadron which forced a 
French fleet that was intended to cover an invasion of Scotland 
by the Pretender to retire to Dunkirk. In 1718 he defeated 
the Spanivh fleet off Messina. In 1721 B.,'Wbo had been 
knighted after the battle of Malaga, was created Viscount Tor- 
lington ; and on the accession of George IT. was appointed First 
I^rd of Admindbr. He died January sy, i733.---<4'<flbA B., 
a Bfitiah admiiaV celebiatad for nia bravery and misfortunes, 


the fourth son of Viscount Tberington, was bom in 1704, entered 
the navy at the age of thirteen, served under ms father, and be^ 
came a captain in 1727. He distingukthed iUmsdf as a naval 
officer, and in 1748 was made Admiral of the Red. In 1756 he 
was sent to relieve Minorca, but failed through inactivity, it was 
said ; and such was the popular indignation, and such the amdety 
of the Ministty of the period to divert odium from itself, that he 
was tried by court-martial, condemned to death, and diot, t4th 
March 1757. He met lus death with great firmness. He was a 
very brave man, but a somewhat stem disciplinarian, 

Bynk^aralioek, Oomellua Van, a Dutch jurisconsult, bom 
at Middelburg, Zealand, 29th May 1673 ; studied at Faneker, 
and in 1694 commenced practice as an advocate at the Hague. 
Ha was profoundly versed both in Dutch and in ipteraatiottal 
law, and his QuasHoms Juris Publtci (Leyd. 1737), his Quus* 
Hams Juris Prtvaii (left incomplete), and his Corpus Juru 
HollttruHd et Zslandki^ show complete mastery of the principles 
and details of every department of jurisprudence. lie stuaied 
Roman law assiduously, as is seen from his ObservaHonum Juris 
Romani Libri IV (Leyd. 1710), followed in 1733 by Observa* 
Hones Juris Romani, B. died l6th April 1 743. Professor Vicat, 
of Lausanne, published at Leyden in 1760 (2d. ed. 1766), and at* 
Geneva in 1761, a complete edition of his works in a vols. fol. 

Byre (a form of Bower, q. v.) is the name used in Scotland to 
denote a house for dany cows, but alsoemplcwed in many locali- 
ties to designate the place where neat and rattening cattle are 
accommodated. Till within the last dozen years, not half the 
attention that ought to have been given was'bestowed upon the 
B„ and even now (1876) there is great need for improvement. 
There can be little doubt that not a small proportion of the dis- 
eases cattle suffer from are induced and fostered by uncleanly and 
Hi-ventilated byres. The B. should be placed in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the root and straw stores, so as to avoid unne- 
cessary carriage. Dairy cows should have, if practicable, a stall 
each, and this should not be less than 4 feet wide — ^indeed, 5 feet 
is better. In a single-stalled B. Mr Henry Stephens recommends 
a width of 18 feet, giving 2 fret for the manger, 8 feet for the 
length of the cow, a foot for the gutter draining ofl the fluid 
refuse, and 7 feet for passage for removal of dung, conveyance 
of food, &c. I’erhaps 20 feet would be preferable, as giving moie 
convenience for dairy cows, although the spaces mentioned are 
sufficient for feeding cattle. Ventilators should be placed at 
intervals of every five or six cows, and so arranged in the ceil- 
ingless roof as to supply fresh air without causing draughts. 
Light should come in through windows in the wall behind the 
cattle. In the cas# of feeding oxen, two may well stand in a 
stall together provided it be 9 feet wide, but it is better in all 
cases to have each animal stalled by itself Dairy cows do not, 
as a rule, agree very well with each other, and the consequence 
is that they sometimes danot yield so much milk as they would do 
if alone; and in feeding cattle it is frequently noticed tliat one robs 
the other of its due share of food. In the best-appointed byres 
the food is run along in a wagmn on rails in front of the cattle. 
The mangers are best placed 20 inches in height above the 
ground, and they should be wide enough to keep long-homed 
animals from injuring the tops of their horns against Ike walls. 
Ike gutter should drain itself into a liquid-manure tank, and the 
pavement of the floor should not be carried further than the hind 
posts, as the stones in front hurt the knees of tho animals, and 
not unfrequently produce permanent swelling. Sec Stephens’s 
Book of the Pamu 

Byr’gius, ffiistui, the Latinised form of Jobst BUrgi, a cele- 
brated mechanician, inventor, and astronomer, was t^m Feb- 
ruary 28, 1552, at Lichtensteig, in the Swiss canton of St Gall, 
and died at Cassel in 1633. His celestial globe was a beautiful 
silver-plated piece of workmanship; and he seems to have 
invented something like logarithms (Arithmet, und Geometr. 
Progress^TabuteUf Prag. 1620) and Uie proportional compasses. 

BT'ron, Otoorge Gordon, Ziord, the greatest poet of the 
English aristocracy, wee bom in London, 2ad January 1788. 
H» father was a dissipated captain of the Guards ; hia mother, 
nbe Catherine Gordon, a Scottish heiress, Her fortune was 
speedily wasted, and, separating from her husband (who died 
at Valenciennes in I79t)v she withdrew to Aberdeen, there 
to bring up her child on a very straitened income. Circum- 
siancea^ however, were suddenly altered hy the death, in 1798, 
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of ibe Mib liord B., when , the title and estates lapsed to his 
grskd-ne]^btew, the poet^ Mothee and son at once left ^her* 
d«^ for the family seat, Newstead Abbey, in Notts, and 
B«*a' education was completed at Dulwich and Harrow. While 
still a Haynow boy, he had his love ai&ir with Miss Chaworth. 
This^was his first grande faasiim; and the lady's rejection 
of hia soft affected him strongly. In 1805, B, entered Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, where he led an irregular lift, 
though always reading widely. In 1807, his youthful work 
the Sours if Idiensss appeared ; and Brougham's rancorous 
attack in the JSdMurgA Jcofiew provoked, two years later, the 
pungent satire^^e^uA Bards and Scotch Rtuiewsrs, This work 
plainly discovered genius ; and B. having now achieved some' 
reputation, set oat on a Continental tour in 1809. The ripening 
influence of travel on the poet's nascent genius was displayed 
in i$i2 by the publication of the first two cantos pf ChUde 
Harold^ when, in his own words, *he awoke one morning and 
found himself famous.* Next year came The (^our ; then the 
Bride of Abydos, the Corsair^ and Lara, all immensely popular. 
In 1814 he married Miss Milbanke, apparently by way of at- 
tempt at self-reform. As such it utterly failed ; and, after the 
birth of on^ child, Ada, their short and stormy wedded life was 
ended by Lady B. quitting her husband for ever. To escape this 
scandal, and the clamour of public opinion, B. left Enghind in 
1815, resolving never to return. Change of life gave fresh im- 
jmlse to his poetic activity. The third canto of ChUde Harold 
and The Prisoner of Chillon were followed, in 1817, by Manfred 
and The Lament of Tasso, These were written at Geneva ; 
while at Venice, in 1818, after completing ChUde Harold, he 
composed Beppo ; and in the next three years wrote the first 
five cantos ot Don yuan, and also several dramas. B.'8 life was 
^now exceedingly profligate; and his liaison with Countess Guic* 
cioli led him at IstSt to Pisa in 1821. Here he was engaged on 
Don Juan, The Deformed Transformed, the Vision of Judgment, 
&C., till the appeal on behalf of Grecian independence enlisted 
his ardent sympathy. Leaving Italy in 1823, he reached Misso- 
longhi early in the next year. Dissensions among the patriots 
damped his zeal, but did not lessen his efforts. Health, how< 
ever, failed him. Rheumatism and icver were induced by ex* 
posure ; bleeding might have saved him, but he opposed it till 
too late. He died at .six o’clock on the evening of the 19th of 
April 1824, amidst the poignant grief of his followers. His re- 
mains, carried to England, rest in the family vault of the Byrons 
in the parish church of Hucknall, near Newstead Abbey. 

B. throughout his life was singularly unfortunate. He was 
so in his youthful training, his physical pendencies, his earlj 
attachments, his first literary effort, his marriage, and all his 
relations with the public. 1'hese, more than inherent defects, 
warped his true nobility of nature. Vanity led him to assume 
a character : what Matthew Arnold calls his * Titanism ' is often 
only melodramatic. But society could not see through the 
Byronic mask, and hence resulted acutest pain to the poet’s 
morbid egotism. 

Of B.*s works, ChUde Harold and Don Juan are the greatest ; 
the former more dignified aiul stately, the latter more vivacious 
and versatile. They, and the poems similar to them, nave a 
marke«l feature in their intense realism. B. was a realistic poet; 
and though Swinburne goes too far in declaring that he had 
little Ima^nation, yet the criticism is partially just. These poems 
also possess in common one centre figure — the typical Byronic 
hero in his varied phases of idiocrasy. He is, as it were, an 
ideal B. ; and hence that quasi-identification of the poet's self 
with his conception, which is a distinctive trait of the Byronic 
school. This tmlt injures his dramas ; for a dramatist must not 
be jn egotist His shorter pieces show a rare union of power and 
tenderness ; and this exquisite combination explains the exagger- 
ated praise of Karl' Elze, when he pronounces B. * the greatest 
lyric poet of England.* B.’s literary, like his personal reputa- 
tion, has touched both extremes with the ebb and flow of popu- 
lar piVQur. This seems the truth— that there are certain states 
of society, certain natures of men, certain moods of the same 
man, with which the Byronic spirit will be in finest unison, 
and that there are others with which it must be discordant ; 
hence the tendency to unduly laud or unduly depreciate. As 
a poet, he has now reached his fit position ; not; certainly the 
first, but yet in the foremost rank of English writers. See Life, 
Letters, and Journal of Lord B. by Moore (2 voU. I,ond. 1830) 5 
Leigh Hunt's Lord S, and his Contemporaries (1828) ; Medwyn't 


Conversations of Lord B, (1824) ; the Countess Guiccioli's Beeol^ 
lections of Lord B, (Loud. 1869); and XxeSiomcfo Records oj 
SheUey, B*, and the Author (new ed. 1878). 

Byron Island, one of the Gilbert Archipdago, in the 
Pacific, a few degrees S. of the equator, in a direction due N. 


^ : 


from New Zealand.— B. Bay, a bav on the N^S. Onast of 
Labrador, N. America, on the S.E. side of Cape HanftiDBi. 

B3rrson*iina, a genus of plants of the natural order MeUphig* 
hiacece, some species of which have edible fruits They are, 
however, very astringent. (See Bois-tan.) The baric of .various 
species is used in tanning; and American Aloomque barli^ which 
is imported into Britain for the tanner’s use, is said to be derived 
from B. laurifolia, B» rhopdldefeiia, and B^ coccUohosfoUa* 

Byea'iia, the name applied to the homy or silky filaments 
formed by ^^foot (see Mollusca) of certain Lamellibranchiale 
(a. V.) molluscs, and popularly and collectively known as the 
* beard ' of these animals. The B. is well seen in the common 
mussels, which secure themselves to fixed objects by means 
of these filaments ; and in the Pinna (q. v.) molluscs, found 
especially in the Mediterranean Sea, the B. is produced in such 
quantit^s that the Neapolitans and Sicilians have long been 
accustomed to weave a strong durable fabric from it. This 
fabric is used in the manufacture of stockings, &c. The B. 
is of very strong nature, and is secreted by means of a groove 
on the under surface of the mollusc's foot, into which a secre- 
tion is poured in a fluid state. This secretion hardens into a 
thread-like filament, which is drawn out of tlie groove, and 
another supply of the secretion being poured into it, a second 
thread is thus formed ; the process being continued until a 
bunch of filaments is produced. 

Bystrffm’, Johan Niklas, a Swedish sculptor, bom at 
Filiustad, in the province of Wermeland, 18th December 1783, 
worked three years under Sergdl of Stockholm, applying him- 
self diiefly to the study of the antique, and gained the Academy’s 
prize in i^. He proceeded to Rome the following year, whence 
ne soon sent home his 'Dmnken and Reposing Bacchante.* He 
returned to Stockholm in 1815, and exhibited his colossal statue 
of the Prince-Royal, which pleased so well that he was commis- 
sioned to execute statues of Karl X., XL, and XII. on the same 
scale. These were followed later by colossal statues of Karl 
XIII., Gustavus Adolphus, and Karl XIV. He died at 
Rome, 13th March l{ 48 . Among liis other works are his 
*• Cupid depriving Bacchus of his Attributes,’ * Nymph going into 
the Bath,* * Hercules at the Breast,* ‘ Apollo at the Lyre,* ‘ Pan- 
dora combing her Hair with a Book in her Hand,' a statue of 
Liuneeus, Ac. The works of B. are all natural and animated. 

By-Town. See Ottawa. 

Byttneria’ceen, a natural order of Dicotyledonous plants, the 
nearest allies of which are Sterculiacea, Malvacea, and TUiacea, 
There are about four hundred species, chiefly tropical plants, but 
some are found in every quarter of the world except Europe. 
Some ore mucilaginous, like their allies the Malvacea and Ster* 
culiacea, Tkeobroma Cacao is the Cacao or Cocoa Tree (q. v.). 
The fruit of Guazuma ulmifolia is eaten for the sake of its 
sweet mucilage. The young bark yields on maceration a mucil- 
age which is used in Martinique for clariiying sugar, in the 
same way as is Kydiacalycina in N. India. The bark of JlBcro* 
lana spectaHlis of the regions on the S. spur of the Himalaya, 
Dombeya speciabUis of Madagascar, D* umbellata of Bourbon, 
and Abroma agustum of various parts of Indio, yield a fibre 
used in making cordage. 

Byzaa^tine Architeotnre assumed its distinctive features 
between the year 328 A.D., when Constantine transferred his 
court from Rome to Byzantium, and the years 532 and. 537 A.D., 
when the Church of St Sophia was built in that city during the 
reign of Justinian. This church also marks the dimax c 7 the 
style, it being not only the largest example, but also the one in 
which the problem of dome construction ^-its great peculiarity 
— ^was most successfully wrought out. Domes bad oeen built 
previous to this, as in the Pantheon at Rome, but there and 
m other instances it was merely the roofing-in of a circular drum 
of solid masonry, while in St Sophia and other B. churches, 
the dome rests on piers connected together with round arches, 
thus allowing free access to the other parts of the church grouped 
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tiOmA tibe dome in the form of a Greek cron. The supportii^ he exj 


tim were arranged on plan either in the form of an oet^n or rema&ing being few and unimportant 
a aquare. The former seems to have been the earliest practice, See Owen Jones' Grwnnar ^Qma 


was not in auidi estetei the spedmao*' 



Bynaatine Axt. Before Constantine 


BysaatiaiB Capitals at Ravenna. 

being the simplest in execntion and the least departure from the 
original Roman method. By the latter the architects gained a 
complete mastery over the dome, and had fewer obstructions to 
ccmtetid with on their ground plans. Thev were enabled to do 
this by corbelling out the space between the connecting arches 
and the circular dome above. This space was called the * pen- i 
dentive ;* hence the phrase ^pendentive dome' is applied to all j 
constructed in the B« manner. Certain diurches have as many | 
as five domes, as St Mark's at Venice, begun in the year 977, 
and dedicated at the end of the 11th c. There is a large central ; 
dome built as just described, with four smaller ones grouped 
around, one over each limb of the cross. The Churoi ot St 
Front, Pexigueux, nearly contemporaneous with St Mark, has 
an almost similar arrangement ; and in the same locality there are 
to be found a great many dome-roofed churches, showing how far 
W. the influence of B. A. was felt. Several (Purdies along the 
RMne, built in the same manner, mark the limits of the st^ne on 
the N. Notwithstanding those examples, B. A. may be said to 
be the architecture of the Greek Church, and is chiefly found in 
Constantinople, Greece, and Asia Minor, in all of which examples 
are numerous ; but with the exceptions of St Sophia and St Mark, 
ail B. churches are of small size. In this style surface ornament 
is largely used, to the comparative neglect of pure architectural 
detail, which is fiirther suDordinated by the lavish use of gold, 
variously coloured mosaic-work, and marble slabs let into the 
masonry. 

See ByMantim ArckUntun by Texier and Pullan (Lond. 1864), 
and LUbke’s EccUsiasHeal Art in Germany during the Middle 
Ages (Eng. transL T. C. Jack, Edinb.x873}« 


made Chris- 


tianity the religion of the state, the art of the earl^jr Christians 
was a mere adaptation of antique ideas, and practised for the 
most part in the seclusion of the catacombs ; but from the date 
of that event (324), secrecy bei^ no longer necessary, a new 
art was graduuly developed in ^zantium, which, till the xitb 
c., exerased a powerful influence on the surrounding nations, 
and which exists to this .day as the art of the Greek Church in 
Russia. Greek and Oriental artists were employed, and, under 
their influence and that of antique art, the style arose as ^rhaps 
the earliest Christian art distinct from the arts of antiquity, it 
is characterised by great luxuriance and splendour of material, 
gold being constantly used for all backgrounds. Mosaic decora- 
tion was carried to its utmost-rthe interiors of many churches 
being entirely covered by this method. St Mark's in Venice 
^ue contains upwards of 40,000 sq. feet of mosaic, executed 
in tlm most gorgeous and costly nianner, 

Afier the Iconoclast war in the 8th c., tlje style began to 
' character, in obedience toroc strict limits 

prOMXibra by die Church to prevent idolatiy j and so little was 
6e«d^ .:of thottgiht. allowed, ikdt the monks of Mount Athos 
weee found prmjising the .1^ ^ 1839, fo exactly same 
mxiiner as, laid down by the Church in the lodi c As might 


See Owen Jones' Grammar^ Ornament^ softd Wyatt A Wat^ 
mg’s Hemdbook to BysanHne Courts Sydenham. 

_ . . ‘ed 

in the 4th c. by Theodosius the Great, vriio divided the Komain 
Empire into the £. and the W. ; the former induding Bulgaria, 
Thrace, Macedon, Greece, Crete, Asia Minor, Syria, and 
To tills Arcadius succeeded on the death of ms father in Ai>« 
3^. Rttfinus, Freefect of the £., carried on the government by 
a fiscal oppression and administrative corruption, continued (after 
the murder of Ruiinus by the soldiers of Sdlicho) by the eunuch 
Entropiua, who in 397 passed, the law of implM treason, and 
secuTM the appointment of Alaric (q. v.) as Master-General of E. 

1 Uyrienra. After the Ostrogothic rebellion of 399, Eutropius was 
succeeded by the Arlan Goth, Gaines, who gave place to the 
Empress Eudoxia, the persecutor of Joannes Chrysostom (a. v.). 
In 408 Arcadius died ; till 4x5 the prsefect Anthemius (who 
repelled the Huns) acted as protectojr ol Theodosius II., who re- 
signed the empire to his sister Pulcheria. Theodosius married the ^ 
learned Eudocia (Athenais). The war with Persia, securing a*' 
readjustment of Armenian territory, the cession of W. Illyria by 
Valentinian III., the 'cruel and ignominious* treaty with Attila 
(q. V.) in 446, were followed by tne death of Theodosius in 450, 
and the marriage of Pulcheria with the senator Marcian, who 
maintained the concessions obtained by Maximin from the Huns. 
In 457 Leo I., a Thracian military tribune, was placed on the 
throne by Aspar, the patrician heretic^ father of the general 
Ardaburius. Leo assisted Anthemius a^inst the Vandals, He 
was crowned by. the Patriarch of Constantinople. After a few 
months' rule of Leo II., his father, Zeno (Trascalisseus), suc- 
ceeded, and partly by the aid of Theodoric the Ostrogoth, 
whom he bribed and afterwards encouraged to attack Odoacer 
in the W., he suppressed the revolt of Verina and Basiliscus. 
From 491 to 518 Anastasius I. occupied the throne. His reign 
was troubled by Bulgarian and Persian wars. He built the long 
Wall. 

Justin the Elder, an illiterate but successful soldier, who 
became emperor at the age of sixty-eight, punished the Ncs- 
torian and Eutychian heretics with severity, and in 527 resigned 
in favour of his nephew Justinian (q. v.), who married Theo- 
dora. The brilliant campaigns of Belisarius (q. v.) and Narses 
(q. V.) in the African, Italian, Persian, and Cofcliian wars, and 
the consolidation of the civil law by Tribonian and his col- 
leagues, did not maj'e Justinian's empire secure. The capital 
was tom by the faction fights of the Greens (Prasini) or 
Anastasian par^ and the Blues (Veneti) or orthodox party, 
to which the Emperor belonged. The terrible insurrection 
called Nika is said to have cost 30,000 lives. Unjust laws, 
the oppressive awnena; the sale of oflices, and the starvation 
of the army, spread discontent ; and the appearance of the 
Lombards and the Avars rendered the N. frontier still more in- 
secure. In 565 Justin II. succeeded. His weakness made his 
wife Sophia virtually supreme, and in 574 Tiberius, ^ptain 
of the (iuard, was made Regent, and became Emperor in §78. 
After suppressing the conspiracy of Sophia and Justinian, 
Tiberius, who assumed the name of Constantine, made advan- 
tageous treaties with the Persians and the Avars, and in 582 
chose as his successor Mauricius, the Commander of the Legion of 
12,000 Confederates. The latter continued the economical policy 
of Tiberius II., to the great discontent of the army ; the inroads 
of the Avars prevented him from succouring the imperial cause 
in Italy against the Lombards, but in a successful Median cam- 
paign he defoated the usurper Bahram, and restored Chosroas to 
the throne of the Sassanidae. Phocas, the centurion, succeeded 
in 6^, Mauricius falling a victim to faction-fury. The former 
was a monster of cruelty and ignorance, and in 6ro Heraclius, 
the Exarch of Africa, who had never acknowledged the usurper, 
approached the capital with a small fleet, and on the murder ctf 
Phocas, was at once chosen emperor. He succeeded td the Per- 
sian war, which Chosroes, the conqueror of Syria and Egypt, 
had declared against Phocas, and in which the veteran Narses 
had refused to serve die empire. After seeing both Avan and 
Penuans almost at his gates, Hemdias, bonowing largely from 
the Chnrdi^ began^ 622 the fan^u^Su^am^gnsi wfoch^ 

by bravery and devotion of the Emperor, partly also by 
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Turkish aid, resulted in the overthrow of the Persian and of the 
Avar power, the evacuadoif by the Persians of Syria and Egypt, 
and the r^titution of the true cross to the 'Hdy Septilchre. 
These territories were, however, at once seized again by the 
Arabs.^ Heraclius died in 641, and was succeeded by his son 
Consuhtine 111 ., who reigned 103 days. The conspiracy of 
Martina and Heracleonas having been suppressed, Constans 
11 ,, the son of Constantine, became emperor. He murdered his 
brother Theodosius, and retired to Syracuse, where he was him- 
self murdered in 668, and succeeded by his son Constantine IV. 
(Pogonattts), in whose reign the Sixth Ueneral Synod of Constan- 
tinople was held. He defeated the Arabs, who were at this 
time under the rule of the Ommiades, but was forced to pay 
tribute to the Bulgarians. From 685 his son Justinian 11 . (the 
destroyer of St Marion's Monastery) ruled till 695, when the 
conspiracy of Leontius banished him to the Crimea. In 705 be 
was restored by the aid of the Bulgarians, but his cruelties 
excited a revolt, and in 711 he and his son Tiberius, the lost of 
the Heraclian line, were assassinated. 

7 'Ae Isaurian I^nasty and its sequd, — ^The short and troubled 
reigns of Philippicus (Bardanes), Anostosius II., and Theodosius 
, 111 ., all elected sovereigns, led to the choice of Leo HI., the 
Isauiian (from a district in Pistdia), who begins the Iconoclast 
Period (717 to 867), By some this is regarded as the true be- 
ginning of the Byzantine, as distinguished from £. Roman, 
Empire. Leo, by his defence of the capital against Moslemah 
and his defeat of Sid-al-battal, restored the imperial authority in 
Syria. lie also reorganised the Themes, or provinces, over 
which he appointed Strategoi, and pursued a policy of centralisa- 
tion even in the Church, in whicli he opposed images and pic- 
tures. His opposition to the Popes, Gregory II. and 111 ., and 
^the severity ol his taxes, favoured the independence of the 
Ttalian dukes, lie was the last of the B. emperors who con- 
firmed a papal election. His son Constantine V. (Copronymus) 
succeeded on the death of Leo in 741. After a struggle with 
his brother-in-law, Artavasdos, he secured his * Romanian’ 
frontier against the Saracens, carried on a successful aggressive 
war against the Bulgarians, suppressed the Skatnars or outlaws, 
and extended to crucifixes the iconoclasm of his father. I^eo 
IV., the Khazar (775-780), succeeded his father Constantine, and 
was himself succeeded by his son, Constantine VI., during 
whose reign the Empress-mother Irene obtained from the second 
Council of Nicaea the emphatic approval of * reverence* fur 
images. In 797 Irene, partly through the influence of the 
monks, dethroned her son, and retained power until 802 ; she 
desired a marriage with Charlemagne, who had been proclaimed 
Emperor of the W. In 802 Nic^ihorus, *he Grand Treasurer, 
became emperor through a conspiracy. He arranged by treaty 
the division of Italy with Charlemagne, continued the unfortu- 
nate defence against Harun A 1 Rashid’s meicenary incursions, 
and in 811 was killed in battle with the Bulgarians, who, as 
well as the Sclavonic settlements S. of the Danube, were con- 
stantly troubling the empire. The reigns of Stauralios and 
Michael I, are unimportant. The cowardice of the latter in 
camp led to the elevation of Leo V. (the Armenian), General of 
the Anatolic Theme, who crushed the Bulgarian leader Crumu 
at Mesculria, adopted the * Chameleon ' or Toleration policy in 
the image question (which, however, was finally decided in 
favour of the military Iconoclastic party), purified the adminis- 
tration of justice, and was assassinated in 820. His assassin, 
Michael II. (the Stammerer), the founder of the Amorian 
dynasty, ruled till 829, in which period the empire lost Crete to 
the Spanish Arabs of Abou Hafs, and Sicily to the Ajdabites, 
and suffered from a civil war begun by the rebel soldier Thomas. 
Michael persuaded the W. Church under Louis le D^bonnaire 
to Condemn images, as Charlemagne hod previously done in the 
Caroline Books. His son Theophilus (829-842) owed much of 
his domestic policy to Patriarch Joannes, the Grammarian. The 
skill of his generm, Manuel, could not avert the triui^h of the 
Calif Motassem at Amorium. Under the regency of Theodora, 
a new Council of Nicaea reiftorerl image-worship (an event still 
celebrated in the Greek Church), and the persecution of the 
Paulicians produced a revolt. 

Thi Macedonian Dynasty, — The disgraceful character of 
Michael 111 ., and his uncle Bardas, who ruled down to 867, are 
a little relieved by the vigour of Photiu.s, the Patriarch, who first 
threw off the authority of the Pope. They were succeeded by 
. the chamberlain BasU I,, tiie Macedonian, founder of thq 
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Basilian dynasty, which endured till 1057, the period of greatest 

E wer and glory in the B. Empire. Jail’s reign is marked 
the publication of the Procheiron and the Revision, com- 
ited by the Basilike of Leo VI. ^ codes of the Roman law as 
applied at Byzantium, which fayoured the union of l^islative, 
executive, judicial, and administrative power in the Emperor. 
Basil established the Theme of Longobardia in Italy, but his 
frontier in Cilicia was constantly harassed 1 ^ Saracens and 
Paulicians. On his death in 886, Leo VL, the pedantic 
author of a work on military tactics, and the publisher of 
the * Novels,’ succeeded. His defeat at Crete, and :he storm- 
ing of Thessalonica by the Mohammedans, show unuimal 
military weakness. His legitimated son Constantine VIL, Por- 
phyrogenitus, reigned feebly, first under the regency of Alex- 
ander, and with an interval of Romanus 1 . (920-944), but his 
leisure was employed on valuable historical works. His son, 
Romanus II., ascended the throne in 959. Affairs were con- 
ducted by Bringas, the minister, and Nicephorus II., Pliokas, 
who was victorious in Crete, and who assumed the purple in 
963. He recovered Antioch from the Saracens, but was drawn 
into hostilities with the Emperor Otho in Italy, and with the 
Hungarians and Russians. He was in 969 assassinated by John 
I. (Zin^kes), who married Theophania, his predecessor's widow, 
and ruled till 976, inflicting a severe defeat on the Russian 
Swiatoslaff at Durystolon, which quieted Bulgaria for some 
time. This advantage was extended by Basil II. (976-1025) I 
expressively called Bulgaruktonos, the son of Romanus, who, i 
after quelling the aristocratic insurrection of the two Bardas, ^ 
conquered the new Bulgaro-Sclavonic kingdom, which had been 
founded by the Bulgarian Samuel, and was assisted by the V/'al- 
lachian Ladislos. Basil's Armenian and Aleppo campaigns were 
also successful. His brother, Constantine VIII. (1025-28), u'as 
incapable, and the government was conducted by eunuchs. The 
next four emperors, Romanus HI. (1028-34), Michael IV. tlie 
Paphlagonian (1 034.-4 1), Michael V. (Kalaphates or the Caulker, 
1042), and Constantine IX., Monomachus (1042-54), were all suc- 
cessively husbands of Zoe, the daughter of Constantine VII 1 . The 
fiscal oppressions of Joannes, the Orphanotrophos, the revolt of 
Servia under Sieplieii Bogislav, the brilliant but unavailing cam- 
paigns of Maniabes against the Saracens in Sicily and the Nor- 
mans in Italy, the Russo- Varangian invasion of Vladimir, the 
conquest of the Armenian kingdom of the Bagratians, followed 
by tne attacks of the Seljuk, Togrul Beg, on that territory, and 
the final rupture of the Greek and Latin Churches, are the chief 
events of this period. 

The Comnenian Dynasty, — ^The short reigns of Theodora (sister 
of Zoe) and Michael VI. (wrongly called Slratiotikos) gave place 
to the Paphlagonian, Isaac I, (Comoenus), who, after meeting an 
invasion of the Hungarians, retired to the monastery of Stuclion, 
resigning the throne to Constantine X. (1059-67), in whose 
reign Alp Arslan conquered Armenia and Iberia without Byzan- 
tine resistance. Constantine's widow, Eudocia, married Romanus 
IV. (Diogenes), who proved unequal to the task of defending 
Cappadocia against the Seljuks. In his reign, also, Guiscard 
the Norman captured the last imperial city in Italy (Bari). 
Michael VII., Parapinakes (1071-78), appointed Suleiman, an 
ofheer of Malekshah, governor over the territory of Koum, and 
thus made an important concession to Seljuk power. The 
reira of Nicephorus HI. was broken by frequent rebellions, and 
atia&t Alexius I., Comnenus, whose mercenaries had sacked the 
capital, obtained the throne in 1081. His dynasty endured till 
1185. His reign is marked by the Norman invasion of Illyrin, 
the Patzinak w'ar in Bulgaria, the P'irst Crusade, and the gradual 
advance of the Seljuk power in Asia Minor. Joannes 11 ., the 
GockI (1118-43), was a successful soldier, but his son, Manuel I. 
(1143-80) disintegrated the imperial army, and suffered in con- 
sequence serious reverses in Phrygia. Court intrigues are 
supreme duri^ the reigns of Alexius II. and Andronicus 1. 
(1x80-85). l^e murder of the latter ends the Comnenian 
^nasty. In Isaac 11 . (Angelos) and Alexius HI., Angelos 
G:>mnenus (1185-1203), we see the rapid declension of the 
empire answering the rise of the WaUacluan-Bulgarian kingdom. 

The Latin Interregnum,’- In 1203, on the suggestion of the 
German Emperor, and having received permission from Pope 
Innocent 111 . to plunder the E. Empire, the Doge Enrico 
Dandolo stormed Constantinople and reinstated Isaac H., 
with his son Alexius HI. as colleague. The usurpation of 
Alexius V. (Murtzunhlos) was immediately followed by the 
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tiJdfig of the capital by the Venetians and' Ciusadera, after or pertods thereoi^ 'Inch as Nicolas Chalcondylas of AthenSi 
which* in accordance with treaty airanffements, Baldwin of whose history reaches the year 1462 ; Agatiiias* the poet, whose 
Ftanders became Emperor of Roumania, the Venetians obtaining account of Justinian's reign from 553*559 ^ extremely sober and 
ierritories on the Adriatic and i^geim coasts, and much of the valuable ; Anna Comnena, and Joannes Chmamus, imperial 
Greek Empire being split up into principalities and dukedoms, notary, who have left accounts of most of the lath c. ; Joannes 
The Bel^jian or iMm dynasty of Baldwlq^ (including Henri, hb Cantacuzenos, who after abdicating wrote a B» history from 
brother, Robert of Courtenay, Jean 111 . of Brienney, the titular 1320 to 1357; and Georgius Phranza, the historian of the 
IGng of Jerusalem, and Baldwin 11 . endured till 1261, but was Paltealogi, from 1260 to 1477.* The history bv Michael Psellus, 
wholly unable to maintain the empire against the Rhodians and the Prince of Philosophers, has been edited thb year (XS75) by 
Epirotes on the one hand^ and the Greek Empireof Nicsea on the M. Sathas. 

other. This Greek Empire was established by Theodore 1 ., Las- 3. The IVriiirs on Social Institutions^ &c., such as Prosopbis, 
cariSy and strengthened by Joannes 111 ., Vatatzes, who reigned whose book, De jEdtficiis^ refers to Justinian's time (he also 
1222-54 i allied mmself with the Bulgarians, and received the sub* wrote two contemporary histories); Joannes Lauredtius, who 
mission of the pretended Emperor of Thessalonica. describes the Roman magistrates of the same period ; and the 

Tke Dynasty of the Paiao/ogi , — The short reigns of Theodore Emperor Manuel Palmologus, who left several works' of interest. 
11 . (1254-58) and Joannes IV. were succeeded by the able but The Paris edition of 1645-1711, and the Venice edition of 1729, 
unscrupulous . Michael Vlll., who, helped by the Genoese, cap- are both praised by Gibbon. But that begun by Niebuhr in 
tured Constantinople in 1261, and founded the dynasty of Palmo- 1828, and carried on by Bekker and others, is the most complete. 
Ic^uSj which endured tiirUie final overthrow of the Eastern Em* Ducange has published valuable supplementary works— 7 'Ae 
pire m 1453. In 1204 a third empire had been established by GrecA Glossary, See Schoell, History of Greek Literature, 

Alexius Comnenus in Pontus and Paphlagonia, the capital being ^ . . 1 1 m j - ^ 

Trebizond. Under Michael, who re^^^tai isSs, the rebellion ByiantuiM ne Ae .old, siWw and copper coin. itrueV by 
of the Nicaan Greek, prepiied the way for the Turks, rharle. ‘hevariou.emMror.of theEa^ Of the« the chief are 
of Anjou threatened the empire on the W., and Michael^came “ BoWj mansion and Ww* in .ilver, ud five 

nnpoPar by hi. high-handid negotiation U the union of Greek «>PP«; com^ mounUng in value, as S, ^ 30, 4a 

.nrtatin cLtche.T which took place at Lyon, in 1274. In the f ““ Justinian I., thcM coim contain the date of the reign, a 
following reign of Andronicus iL (1282-1328), the mpire suf. struck generally a head of the .oveieign, 

fered chTefly from the Catalan Grand Compiny; who hael origin- ‘h* »•»>* .«>f »»▼«- 

ally been hired to resist Othman the furt The LibertTne, Ihgr sometimM indi^te how 

Aiidronicus III. (1328-41), was unable to pnsvent the Turks f"* usurper obtained authority. Ihe where one 

occupying Nicsea arid Nictniiedia, and even livaging Thrace and ^ chronolo^. 

Maciaonia. The reign of his son, Joanne. ^ (1341-91), in- 1 ^**® emperon frequently got nd of their debts by deling the 
eluding the regency ofAnne of Savoy! the civil war iAd wign of «“<* «'“"B® ** 

Joannm Canti^smos, and the Intenib of power of Andronicus, “» 'll®** An^icu. II., who luued the byiant hrif gold 
reduced the empire to the vassalage of the Sultan Muiad I., ^If alloy. The bywnt was divided into tnnmm. 


he Sultan Murad 1 ., 


who made Adrianople his capital (1361). Manuel IT., the son 
of Joannes (1391-1425), sunk still deeper into dependence on 
Bavezid 1 ., the victor of NikopoUs, and was left by Murad II. 
(who defeated the Hungarimis at Varna) in possession of the 
capital, a few towns in the neighbourhood, Thessalonica, and a 
part of the Peloponnesus. The extreme weakness of Joannes VI. 
(1425-48) induced him at the Council of Florence (1439) to 
agree to the union of the Churches in the hope of militanr 
assistance which was not sent His brother, Constantine Xl. 
(*the last of the Palseolom '), fell in the final sie^ of Constan- 
tinople, which, along with Justiniani, he bravely but vainly de- 
fended against Mohammed II. (1453. ) empire of Trebizond 

and the independent despots of Greece soon after submitted. So 
ended ' the premature and perpetual decay ’ of the B. Empire. ' 
See Finlay's Hist, of B. and Greek Empires^ which also contains 
a description of the system of government by a privy council 
without senate ; of the domestics of the palace ; and of the pro- 
vincial and military government. These form the subjects of 
the two works of Porphyrogenitus, De Ceremaniis^ and De The^ 
matibus, 

Byzantine Hietoriana may be divided into three classes \ — 

I. General Historians^ who begin either with the Creation or 
the Christian era, but deal more in detail with B. history, such 
as Georgius Cedrenus; a monk of the iith c., compiler of The 
CkronicoH Paschale^ or Alexandrian Ckroniclet coming down to 
1042 (edited by Ducange); and Michael Glypas, author of a 
Chronicle coming down to 1118. 

a. Special Historians, who confine themselves to B. history, 
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account of Justinian's reign from 553*559 ^ extremely sober and 
valuable; Anna Comnena, and Joannes CiiMmus, imperial 
notary, who have left accounts of most of the 12th c. ; Joannes 
Canucuzenos, who after abdicating wrote a B» history from 
1320 to 1357; and Georgius Phranza, the historian of the 
Paltealogi, from 1260 to 1477.* The history bv Michael Psellus, 
the Prince of Philosophers, has been edited this year (1875) by 
M. Sathas. 

3. The IVriters on Social Institutions, &c., such as Prosophis, 
whose book, De eEdtficUs, refers to Justinian's time (he also 
wrote two contemporary histories); Joannes Lauredtius, who 
describes the Roman magistrates of the same period ; and the 
Emperor Manuel Palmologus, who left several works' of interest. 
The Paris edition of 1645-1711, and the Venice edition of 1729, 
are both praised by Gibbon. But that begun by Niebuhr in 
1828, and carried on by Bekker and others, is the most complete. 
Ducange has published valuable supplementary works— 7 'hi 
Greek Glossary, See Schoell, History of Greek Literature, 

Byzaatinet are the gold, silver, and copper coins stniclc by , 
the various emperors of the East Of these the chief are nomisma 
or solidus in gold, the miliaresion and keration in silver, and five 
small copper coins, mounting in value, as 5, 10, 20, 3<^ 4a 
Since Justinian I., these coins contain the date of the reign, a 
letter showing where struck, generally a head of the sovereign, 
with some symbol, os a sword, Ac., and the name of the sove- 
reign and consort, or colleague. They sometimes indicate how 
far a usurper obtained authority. Ihe surfrappe, where one 
head is struck over another, is e-specially valuable in chronology. 
The emperors frequently got rid of their debts by debasing the 
currency, and gave bad change to the Crusaders. This reached' 
its climax in Andronicus II*, who issued the byzant half gold 
and half alloy. The byzant was divided into seniints, trimenis, 
and tetareton, all gold. Finlay says that B. gold was in circula- 
tion from Scandinavia to India. The chief reformer of the 
currency was Anastasius I. Ihe chief writers on these coins 
have been Ducange, Bon Marchant, Finder and Friedland, and 
De Saulcy. It is noteworthy that Mahomet II. stntck a coin 
at Constantinople, in which he calls himself ' King of all Groces 
and Anatolia.' 

Byzan'tium was founded by the Megarians in 667 B.a 
Its splendid and secure position on the Tliracian Bosphorus gave 
it the command of the sea, and of the shores of Europe and 
Asia, and it speedily enjoyed great commercial prosperity. B. 
was for some time Subject to Darius Hystaspes, from whom it 
was freed by Pausanias. In 408 it was taken by Alcibiades, 
but was recaptured in 405 by Lysander. In 390 Thrasybulus 
changed the government from an oligarchy into a democracy. 
In 356 B. again attempted to throw off the Athenian yoke, 
but in 340 gladly received the aid from Athens that enabled 
it to check the career of Philip. After much oppression by 
the Gauls, it became subject to Rome. In the civil war between 
Severus and Pescennius Niger (2d c. A.D.), B. was taken by 
Sevenis, and destroyed. He subsequently, however, rebuilt 
and embellished a portion of it ; and when Constantine removed 
hither the seat of empire from the Tiber, imder the name first 
of New Rome and afterwards of Constantinople, it became for 
a time the most august city on the earth. 

* The works of the Emperor Constaitine VI 1 . {Po/Jtyreigenitus, eipta 
999-1050) sheuld also be mentioned. 
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i& a letter first appearinc in the Latin alphabet, 
which it passed to all the alphabets 
Latin. Its place corresponds 
sound or * power ’ was originally 
j the same as, that of the Phoenician and Greek 
i% as in gold. Not only do ancient inscrip- | 
^^ons prove this, as when the beaked column | 
7 ^ r omm uses macestratus^ leciones^ Carta^ 

' jS einiensi, &c., for the later forms ma^tratus. legiottes^ 

JuZ^r Carthaginiensis; but mure than one Latin auihordls- 
tinctly asserts it. It may be regarded as additional 
that words like Caius and Cneius were 
afQ written in Greek Gatos, Gnaios. At a very early 
period — the precise date is not known, but it was 
at least as early as the time of the kings— C lost its flat, 
guttural . sound of g, and acquired that of the sharp, guttural 
k, which it continued to possess down to the 8lh c. A.D. This 
was its sound before every vowel, and Romans not only pro- 
^nounced the c in casa and comes as a k, but also in Cicero and 
Casar, as one may see from the Greek equivalents Kikeron and 
Katsar. The modem German Kaiser also preserves a recollec* 
lion of the fact. So long as Latin was spoken with any degree 
of care, the original * power* of C probably continued unim- 
paired, but when the schools were dosed, and the barbarians 
began to rudely use the language of the empire they had 
overthrown, change was inevitable, moic especially as cer- 
tain consonants before certain vowels betray a natural ten- 
dency to lose their distinct character. Thus C in facto yields, 
ill the form of fakyo, a slight sibilant sound, so does t in natio, 
and d in diuniaiis. If llie tendency be allowed to go on un- 
checked, it will develop itself more and more, until fakyo will 
become fashio or fassio, natio, nashio or nassio, and diurnal, 
journal. Hence the modern pronunciation #f C as sh or s before 
f and e. The same process (though the historical circumstances 
are quite diflerent) offers a satisfactory explanation of the change 
in the pronunciation of C in our own tongue. In Old English 
it had the power of k ; in later and modern English it is often 
tsch. Thus ceap (kyap), ctorl (kyorl), ceosan (kyosan), cyr (kyr), 
and eyree (kirke), have become cheap, churl, ch^se, char, church. 
Romance influence has obviously been at work here, but the 
tendency is already seen in the Old English itself, in the differ- 
ence between the ceorl of our forefathers and the harder harl of 
the Germans, and was in all likelihood only hastened by the 
rain that befell the mother-tongue after the Norman Conquest. 
As a letter, C may be considered superfluous. It represents 
nothing that is not represented by ^ or j ; but its existence is 
part of history^ and therefore nut lightly to be dispensed with. 
For a notice of the various changes which it undergoes, see 
French Language and Literature, and Romance Lan- 
guages AND Literature. 

O, in music, the name of one of the notes of the gamut, the 
major scale of which is given by the white kevs on the piano- 
forte. If we suppose the inaudibly low note wnich corresponds 
to one vibration per second to be a C, the middle C of the piano 
will make 2^6 vibrations in the same time, and there are many 
reasons for mcing upon this as the standard pitch ; but the pitch 
commonly used here in concerts corresponds to a middle C 
vibrating 263 times per second. 

Oa*alng Whale {Glohiocephalus, or Pheetma glohiceps), a 
species of Cetacea, included in the family Ddphimda, and form- 
ing the type of the genus Globiocephalus, but at otlier times re- 
garded as forming a mere species of the Porpoise genus 
ATfra). This animal — ^not a true whale, zoologically considered 
— ii oeesnonally known as the * Round-headed Porpoise,' and 


as (he • Botticnose Whale.' It frequently occurs off the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands, and may attain a length of from 15 to 24 
feet. These animals are gregarious in habits, and afford an oil, 
for which they arc hunted. The head is very convex and 
rounded, as also is the muzzle.* The body is thickened, the tail 
being forked. A single dorsal fin exists. The furclimbs, exist- 
ing in the form of fins, arc elongated and narrow. The general 
colour is black, the under surface of the body being streaked 
white. The skin is smooth, and destitute of iiairs. The food 
consists of fishes, cuttlefislies, and similar organisms. When one 
of these forms runs ashore, the wliole heS generally follows, 
and large numbers are sometimes thus captured — their name 
^ca’aing,* or ‘driving,* being derived from this circumstance. 
1110 of thcbe whales were captured in 1809 at Hvalfioid, in 
Iceland. 

Cabal', a word supposed by some to be the same as the 
Hebrew Cabbala (q. v.), and therefore meaning a secret teaching 
known only to the initiated, but this derivation is more than 
doubtful. Its proper application is to a small party secretly 
united to attain its ends by faction or intrigue. iW Cabinet of 
Charles II., in 1671, known as the C., was composed of five 
persons, the initial letters of whose names, by * a whimsical co- 
incidence,* says Macaulay, ‘made up the word C.: Clifford, 
Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale.* 

CaVala, Cabb'ala, or Kabbala (TTeb, ‘ that which has been 
received’), according to the Jewish account, was the mystical in- 
terpretation of Senpture which was received from God by Adam, 
Abraham, and Moses, and handed down through Joshua to the 
seventy elders and their rabbinical successors. Of the C. in this 
sense there are three kinds : I. Cematria, by which a meaning 
is found for words by taking other words whose letters, accord- 
ing to the mimcricai value of the (11 eb.) alphabet, amount to 
the same number. Tlius the letters of ‘ Shiloh shall come * and 
of ‘Messiah’ both represent 358, therefore Shiloh means Mes- 
siah. 2. Themura, by which the first letter of the alphabet was 
exchanged for the last, the second for tho second last, and so 
on. Thus, ‘In the beginning* becomes ‘the first of Tisri,* 
therefore the world was created on that day. 3. Notarikon, 
by which a word is made to indicate a number of words, of 
wliich words its letters are the initials. Thus the letters of 
Ad(a)m form the initials of Adam, David, and Messiah ; there- 
fore the soul of Adam became David's, and then the Messiah's. 
'Jlie C. is divided into two branches- Mereaha (chariot, Ezek. i.), 
which treats of the perfections of God and the celestial intelli- 
gence } and Bereshith (in the beginning, Gen. i. I), which treats 
of the material universe. The most important of the cabalistic 
writings are the Sepher ^Isira (Book of the Creation), and 
Sepher Zohai (Book of Splendour), written probably by R. Akiba 
and R. Simeon Ben Jochai respectively. See Gardner’s Faiths 
of the World. 

Oaballe'ro, Feman, is the nem de plume of Geoilia B6hl 
VOSL Faber, the daughter of a German merchant, who died at 
Cadiz in 1836. She was horn, during a visit of her parents to 
Switzerland, at Morget in 1797, was educated in Germany, re- 
turned to Spain in 1S13, and has had a somewhat diequered 
career. She has been thrice married, and, allltough inheriting 
literary tastes from her Spanish mother, who was an authoress of 
note, only commenced her career as a WTtter in 1849, at the 
mature age of fifty-three. It is scarcely less remarkable that one 
who began so late should have almost at once attained a fore- 
most place in the works of Spanish novelists. In keen percep- 
tion of the peculiarities^ of the national life, in genuine national 
feeling, in originality of treatment, and in a fine idyllic grace ol 
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deseripfien, she is unsurpassed. Her first work was Gavwta 
(1849). a was followed by £/tat Clifneneia^ La FamUta dt I 
Atvarida, Citadros di Coshimltt^s Fopidat^s AnMuetSt^xA maxiy 
others. She has published a collected edition of her works 
{Obras Compietas) m 17 vols. (Mad* i8do-66). She died yth 
April 1877. 

Oab'aael, Alexandre, a French painter, bom at Mont* 
pellier, 28th September 1823. He travelled to Rome, and 
gained prizes at Paris in 1845, 1852, and 1855. Among his 
works are ‘ The Agony of Clirist in the Garden of Olives,* * The 
Death of Moses,* *The Christian Martyr,* * Othello relating his 
Patties,* * Michael Angelo/ * Aglaia,' * Velleda,* and a series of 
designs representing the twelve months of the year, ' The Birth 
of Venus/ and * Adam and Eve.* He was made a member of 
the Academic des Beaux Arts in 1863, and an officer of the 
Legion of Honour in 1864. 

Oabanin, Pierre Jean Georges, born at C6nac, near 
Brives, 5ih June 1757. After a stay at Warsaw in a situa- 
tion as private secretary, he settled down as literary man and 
medical man in Paris, where he had studied. A moderate 
reformer, he was the friend of De Tracy and Mirabeau, the ia^tter 
of whom he attended on his deathbed : he acted successively in 
the Council of Five Hundred and the Senate, and was finally 
made Director of the Paris Hospitals. He died 6th May 1808. 
His great work, Rapports {Traiti) du Physique et du Moral de 
r Homme, originally read as M^moires before the Institute in 1 798- 
99, was published in 1802 (new ed. 1855). Declining to recog- 
nise an essential difference between life and mind, and dissatisfied 
with the meagre theory of Condillac, C. sets himself to show * how 
sensations are modified by mndificalions in the organs ; how 
ideas, instincts, passions, are developed and modified by the in- 
fluences of age, sex, temperament, maladies.* His attempts to 
analyse certain instincts were crude, but he is not guilty of the 
absurdity that * thought is a secretion of the brain.' He merely 
meant that thought was a function of the brain. C.*s CSuvres 
were published at Par^s in 5 vols. (1823-25). 


fringed with black. Tlie wings may attain an extent when ex- 
panded of from 2 to 3 inches. The eiggs, of a yellow colour, 
are deposited in numbers on cabbage^ &c., and the caterpillars 
average from 1 to l| inches in length. They suspend themselves 
by a silky thread from walls, 
and are thus transformed 
into pupse, from which daring 
the tame summer, or in the 
ensuing spring, the perfect 
insects appear. The small 
white C. B. or turnip butter- 
fly {P, Rapes) is of smaller 
size than the preceding form ; 
its caterpillars boring into 
the hearts of vegetables, and being coloured pale green with a 
yellow dorsal line, and on interrupted yellow line,,^long each 
side ; while the pupa or chrysalis is reddish brown speckled 
with black. The green-veined white biitlerfly (Pontia Napi) 
closely resembles the latter species in appearance. 



Cabbage Butterfly. 


Oabba^e Sly {Antkomyia BrassUaS, a species of the 
Diptera or Fly order of insects, the larvse of which burrow in 
cabbage and turnip roots. Nearly allied to this form, and in- 
cluded in the same genus with it, are flies of similar habits — 
such as the Turnip Fly (q. v.). Beet Fly (q. v.), &c. The C. F. 
is grey coloured, the face being silvery grey, whilst the males 
have a black line or mark on the forehead. The male abdomen 
is of narrow similar diameter throughout ; that of the female 
being conical in conformation. The male averages } of an 
inch in length, and the unngs about | an inch iu extent. The 
pupa is reddish coloured. 


Cabbage Motb {Hociua Brassica). The larvae of this moth 
feed on the leaves of cab)>age and turnip plants. Tliese moths 
belong to the tribe Noiiuina {Lepidopteva), the mem1)crs of 
which are nocturnal in habits ; the caterpillars being naked, and 
provided with sixteen feet, whilst the pup» are enclosed in a 
loose cocoon. The moth is of a general rich brown colour. 


Cabatuan', a town in the island of Pnnay, Philippines, 
Malaysia, on the Tiguin, has considerable trade in rice, 
cocoa-nut oil, wax, and ebony. It was founded in 1732, but its 
situation is unfortunate. The river, which is at times scarcely 
navigable, swarms with crocodiles. Pop. 23,000. 

Cabaee'ra, a town in the island of Luzon, Philippines, Mal- 
aysia, has some manufacture of tobacco. It is capital ol the pro- 
vince of Cagayan. Pop. 15,000. 

Cabb'ag^ {Brassica oleracea), a plant used for culinary pur- 
poses, and for feeding cattle, extensively cultivated in this 
country and in nearly every temperate region of the globe. It 
is found wild on the rocky, shores of Britain, and the S. of 
Europe generally, but in a very stunted condition. Kale or 
Greens — Borecole, Colewort, Savoy, Kohl RaM, Cauliflower, and 
Broccoli {aW of which see)— are some of the best known varieties 
into which it will 'sport* under cultivation. The Common or 
White C. is the variety most used for the table, while the 
Red C. is used for pickling. In the Channel Islands and 
tlie N. of France the Tree or Cow C, is cultivated for feeding 
cattle. It has a branching stem, and will reach a height of 10 
feet. The Portugal or Tranxuda C, or as it is also sometimes 
called, the Couve Tronchuda, is a delicate variety, with large 
midribs, which are sometiines uf^d as a substitute for seakale. 
In cultivation the C. requires a rich soil, well manured, and 
frequently disturbed about the roots. By sowing at diflerent 
seasons a succession can be had throughout the summer. It is 
not a very nutritious vegetable, containing about 90 per cent, 
of water. The raw C. is more digestible than the boiled^ 
the first taking two and a hajf hours (or with vinegar, two 
hours), the other four and a half hours to' digest. See Sauer- 
kraut. 

Cabbage Bark. See Amdira 

Cabbage Butterfly, a genus nf butterflies, so named from 
Ihetr larvie or caterpillars fn^iiig on the leaves of cabbages and 
oth» plants of the natural order Cruci/era, The large white 
C B. (fyntia Bjrassieal is a faniiViar tenant of our gardens in 
aimmer^ an4i« by (ts white wings, which are spotted and 


Cabbage Palm, or Cabbage-Tree, a name given to the 
terminal bud of different species of palm, which is eaten like a 
cabbage. I'hus the C. P. of the W. Indies is Areca oleracea, 
that of the Southern United States is the Palmetto {Chameerops 
Palmetto), while the Australian C.-T. is Corypka australis, 
the leaves of which are made into plait for bats, baskets, &c. 
The name C.-T, is also applied by ^rdeners to Kleinia nerii* 
folia, V 

Cabbage Wood. See Eriodkndron Anfractuosum. 

Gabei'xi, ceitain mysterious deities w^orshipped as tutelary 
genii in Lemnos, Samolhrace, and other localities in Greece. 
The service {Cadeiria), with its mysteries, festivals, and orgies, 
was found also in Egypt, Phoenicia, and Asia Minor. The C. 
were represented as dwarfs, and being adepts in metallurgy, they 
were called the sons of Hephaestos. The origin and progress of 
this worship has been investigated by Lobeck (Aglaopham,, 
pp. 1202-81), but the subject is involved in great obscurity, as 
those who took part in the mysteries were strictly prohibited 
from divulging them. 

Ca'bea, or Shaba, Gulf of (the Syr/is Minor of the 
ancients), a broad and deep inlet of the Mediterranean Sea, on 
the coast of Tunis, N. Africa. The reports of the ancients as to 
the cloud-like masses of sand, raised on its shores by the wind, 
which often overwhelmed men and even ships, have been con- 
firmed by modem travellers. 

Cab'et, Ztieime, a French writer on communism, was bom 
at Dijon, Januaiy 2, 1788. He began political life as a Carbon- 
arist, and in 18^3 started in Paris a Radical paper, Le Popuhire, 
An article in this journal caused him to be sentenced to imprison- 
ment for two years. C. fled to London, where he continued his 
journal, and developed into a pure communist. As such, he 
published numerous articles, pamphlets, and books, including a 
Ilutoire (pritendue) de la Rholution de 183a Toe most re- 
markable of these communistic works was the Voyage en hark 
(1840, 5th ed. 18^2), a Utopian romance, which was so populat 
-among the working classes of Paris that C. obtained a eon- 
sidepmle following, was able to send out an * Icarian 
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colony’ to Texas in 1848, This experiment failed; but, no- 
thiii(|[ dennted, he went out to the United States with a secoitd 
division of colonists, and established himself at Nau^oo, in 
llUnois, from which the Mormons had been expelled, in 185a 
There he ruled as a sort of doctrinaire«dictator till 1856, when 
he was removed by a revolution, and had to flee to St Louis, 
where he die 4 » 9th November of the same year. 


Oabesa dd Negro (* Negrohead'), the Columbian name for 
the front of Pkytelephas ptaavearpa, the hard albumen (or endo- 
sperm) of which constitutes * vegetable ivory.’ 

Oabezon' de la Sal, a town in the province of Valladolid, 
Spain, lies on the Fisuerga, 7 miles N.N.E. of Valladolid, and 
Is notable for an early action (1808) of the Peninsular war, in 
which the French gained an easy victory over the Spaniards. 

Oab'in (Fr. cahane^ from Low. Lat eapanna^ *a small cot*), 
the nautical term for a room or apartment. In ships of war, the 
cabins of the oflicers below the captain, and the ' state-cabins ’ of 
the admirals and captains, are enclosed by a light panelling, which 
is removed when the ships are preparing for action. 

Cab'inet (Fr. cabimi, * a chamber’), literally a diminutive of 
Cabin (a. v.), but of much wider signification, is applied, among 
many otner meanings, to a room in which pictures, statuary, 
articles of vettu^ antiquarian specimens, natural curiosities, 
models, and other treasures are kept. Ibe term is also applied, 
both in France and this country, to the collections themselves 
which are exliibited in a C., or even in a gallery or galleries. The 
phrase, C. picture^ means a small work of art so carefully finished 
in all its details as to successfully endure minute examination. 

Cab'inet. See Ministry. 

Gamble (Ixiw, caplum^ from capulum^ 'a cord or halter'), 
a large rope chiefly used for the anchors of ships. It is generally 
made of hemp twisted in such a way (see Rope) that it has no 
tendency to unwind itself. The standard length of a C. is 120 
fathoms, and its size is generally given by stating its circumfer- 
ence, which varies fr<)m 3 inches to 2 feet. The direct pull which 
will break a lo-inch cable is about 28 tons; for other sizes it 
varies as the square of the circumference. 'Fhe enormous cables 
which at one time were used for large vessels are now to a great 
extent superseded by chains or chain-caldes, which can be much 
more conveniently handled, and po«;.sess oTher advantages. They 
consist of oval welded links of wrought iron, each link being 
generally fitted with a little cross-piece or stud to prevent its sides 
being drawn together by the pull upon it. A stud chain has 
rather more than three-quarters of the tensile strength possessed 
before working by the iron of which it is made ; an unstudded 
chain only abnout half of the original strength. ^ 

C. is also the technical name of the metallic core surrounded 
by insulating material, now of such importance in oceanic tele- 
graphy. See Telegraph, Submarine. 

Cable-XCoulding^, in architecture, a feature of the later 
Norman style, consisting of the carving of a rope with the twist- 
ing prominent. 

Gambling, a feature of classical architecture, seen in the mould- 
ing by which the hollow parts in the flutes of columns and pilas- 
'ters are partially filled. 

Oaboohed', or Gabomed' (Old Fr. cahoche^ a diminutive of 
Lat. caput^ ‘ the head ’), in heraldry, is tlie head of a stag, or other 
animal, represented full-faced, and so as to show tlie face only, 
without any part of the neck. 

Cabomba’oeaB, the Water-shield order, a natural order of 
plants belonging to the class Dicotyledonous. They are mostly 
aquatic, with floating peltate leaves. There are only three 
mcies in the order, found in America, Australia, and Indi^ 
They have no important properties — Cabomba and Hydropeltis 
are the only genera. % 

Caboose', or Gamboose (Ger. kahise^ *a little room ’), the 
name of the cook’s room in a merchant ship ; also, a cast-iron 
cooking-stove on the deck of coasting vessels. 


GaVot^ John, a sailor of Venetian descent, who had settled 
at Bristol, obtain^ in 1496 from Henry VIL five vessels for an 
expedition of discovery. C.*s idea was to find a N.W. passage 
to China. He touched at Newfoundland and Labrador, coasted 
down to Cape Florida, then returned to E^land in 1497. He 
was accompanied by his son, Bobastiaa CL, bom at Bristol in 
I477t who also assisted his father in successive voyages (149S-99) 
under royal i>atent, probably to Newfoundland and the Gulf of 
Mexico. In 1512, C. retired to Spain, where Ferdinand cave 
him a post in the Council of the Indies. Returning to England 
on the death of Ferdinand, he was sent, in 1517, by Henry Vlll, 
on a voyage to Labrador along with Sir Thomas Perte : they pro- 
bably entered Fox Channel to the N. of Hudson’s Bay. SuDHe- 
quently C. sailed to the Brasil coast, but soon entered the service 
of Charles V., who made him Pilot-Major of Spain. In this 
capacity he assisted at the conference (1524) which adjudged 
the Moluccas to lie beyond the Portuguese division of the New 
World. In 1526, C. led an expedition up the La Plkta river, 
and founded a small colony, Rio Terccro, afterwards destroyed, 
as much by the jealousy of the Portuguese as by the force of the 
natives. In 1546-48, having passed the interval in Spain, he 
once mora returned to England, where he received a pension of 

166^ with the post of Grand Pilot, and took great pains in 
superintending the arrangements for the expeditions of Wil- 
loughby and Chancelor (iSS 3 ^» But roughs (1556), which, 
though they did not make out a N.E. passage, opened up, 
through the Muscovy Company, the Russian trade in fur, oil, 
&C. C. died at London in 1557. He left a notable * Geo- 
graphical Chart’ and accounts of his voyages. Sec Memoir oj 
Sebastian C. (Lond. l83'i). 

Gabotz*, another name for Kousoo (q. v.), or Brayet-a antkei* 
mintica, 

Gab'ra (anc. ASgabrum), a town of Spain, province of Cor- 
dova, 12 miles S.E. of Monlilla, with manufactures chiefly of 
woollens, linens, soap, hosiery, bricks, and earthenware. Fop. 
12,000. The district is famed for its wine. There are seveial 
other small Spanish towns of the same name. 

Gab'ral or Gabre'ra, Pedro Alvarez, a Portuguese navi- 
gator, and the discoverer of Brazil, was bom of a patrician family 
in the latter part of the 15th c. He married Isabel de Castro, first 
maid of honour to tlie daughter of Joao HI., and was appointed 
by King Emmanuele of Portugal (on the recommendation, it is 
said, of Vasco de Gama) commander of a fleet of thirteen sail 
and 1200 men, bound for Calicut to re-establish the Portuguese 
interest there, 9th March 1500. Contrary to his wish, his fleet 
was carried S. W. across the Atlantic, and on the 24lh April he 
discovered Brazil, and took the land in tlie name of his king. 
Sailing thence for India, he reached Calicut, conquered Uie i 
enemies of the Portuguese, founded a factory, and negotiated a 
treaty — the first— between Portugal and India. Returning with 
much booty, he arrived at Lisbon, July 31, 1501. Although his 
discoveries added the splendid appan^e of ’ the Brazils ’ to the 
Portuguese possessions, the Kmg seems Jo have lieen too 
ignorant of hts new territory to be satisfied with C*'8 expedition ; 
for, from this time till his death, in 1526, his name is not men- 
titmed among Portuguese navigators. See Ramusio’s Navigationi 
(Ven, 1835). 

Gabre'ra, DonBamon, Gount of Morelia, Ihike de la 
Victoria, formerly a noted Carlist chief, was bom at Tortosa, 
in Catalonia, 31st August 1810. On the death of Ferdinand 
and the outbreak of the civil war in Spain, C. joined the 
Carlists or Absolutists, and his fiery energy and military skill 
soon gained him a leading command. On two occasions he 
nearly succeeded in securing the triumph of Don Carlos — ^in 
1837, wlien he beat tlie royal troops in two battles, to be, how*- 
ever, himself beaten in a third ; and in 1839, when he threatened 
Madrid. The desertion of the Carlist General Marotto, how- 
ever, mined the cause ; and in 1840 C. was driven out of Spain 
and took refuge in France, where, fora time, he was imprisoned 
in the castle of Ham. Regaining his liberty, he took up hii 
residence in Lyon. He was opposed to the aMication, in 1845, 
by Don Carlos of his pretensions in favour of his son ; but in 
1^8 he took advantage of the French Revolution to attempt a 
fresh Carlist rising. He was, however, beaten and severely 
wounded in the battle of Pasteral, January 27, 1^9. Afler 
this, he removed to. London, where be married a rich English 
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Iwl|r, M»9 Marianne Catharine Richards. In the numerous 
CarUat attempts subseauent to 1S4S, C. has taken no part, and 
whttD, in 1S75, a military pronuncUmento overturned the re- 
puMie of which Mar^al Serrano was the head, and placed 
Alphonso XII. on the throne of liis mother Isabella, he issued a 
manifesto advising the Carlists to submit. C. died at Staines, 
aith May i877« 

Cabrit, a name sometimes applied to the prongbuck or 

S ronghom antelope of N. America (Antiiocafra /urei/era), 
ee PrONGBUCK. 

Oabul' (ancient CaBura), the capital of Afghanistan, and also 
of the Afghan district of the same name, lies near the junction 
of the C. and Logar rivers, 6300 feet above the sea, in a trian>« 
gular hollow, and is endosed by mountains on three sides. It 
' was formerly surrounded by high mud-walls, which have pven 
place to a belt of orchards and gardens. Two of the old 
gates, of deeply-coloured kiln-burnt bricks, are still standing. 
The town is divided into quarters {maAalas), the streets are 
dirty and irregular, and the only buildings of any pretension 
are a few mosques, some fifteen caravansaries, and several 
large bazaars, ot which one e^ecially, about 600 feet long, 
is regarded as a triumph of Eastern architecture. Much of 
the town has remained in ruins since its capture by the English 
in xS42. On a rocky eminence to the S.E. of C. stands the 
fort of Bala-Hissar, and on the slope are clustered the royal 
palace and gardens, a large bazaar, and many private dwell- 
mgs, within the protection of a wall and ditclL The town is 
wholly commanded by the hills, which are steep, rocky, and 
bare. C. lies on the Indo- Persian caravan route, and is an im- 
portant centre of commerce. Heavy duties are here levied on 
merchandise. C. has a growing trade with Russia, from whence 
it receives broadcloth, silk goods, velvets, paper, gold and silver 
lace. It has extremely cold winters, and the temperature ranges 
in summer from 75* to 85* F. The river C. is here crossed by 
four substantial bridges. To the S. of the town is the monu- 
mental tomb of the Sultan Baber, who made C. the capital of 
the Mogul empire. Pop. 60,000, of whom many are Arme- 
nians and Jews. Within the present century C. has been the scene 
of memorable events. Accompanied by an English force, Shah 
Sujah made his state entry into the city, August 7, 1839. The 
English remained here without hindrance till November 2, 1841, 
when rebellion broke out, and the garrison was subjected by 
Akbar Khan to a siege which lasted till the 6(h Janua^ follow- 
ing. Tke remnant of the force, comprising 690 British, 38x0 
Indian native troops, and xa,ooo followers, were then allowed to 
march out, and begin the terrible retreat through the Khyber Pass, 
a retreat which left only one survivor. A British army, under 
General Pollock, took possession of the Bala Hissar without 
opposition, September 15, 1842, and remained here until X2th 
October, when it withdrew, after destroying several of the most 
important buildings. — O., or Gabuliataxi, a division of Af- 
ghanistan, in the basin of the C. river, is bounded N. by the 
Hindu Kush and Kafiristan, W. bv the mountains of the rara- 
mistts and by Herat, S. by Candafiar, and £. by Feriiwar and 
other Anglo- Indian districts on the right bank of the Indus. It 
is in part arable, and yidds wheat, barley, sugar, and coffee. It 
is governed by a chief, and the revenue amounts to 180,000. 
llie army, the strongest in Afghanistan, comprises 9000 horse 
and 20Qd infantry.— The O. Xtiver rises in the Hindu Kush, at 


b^ts of 50 tons from Duobandi to Attock. The Valley of the 
C., or the C, Pass, part of which is called the Khyber Pass, forms 
the famous western highroad to India, traverse by Alexander 
the Great, Timur, Baber, and Nadib-Shah. See Afghanistan. 

Oaoalia, a gettns4of plants of the natural order Comj^Ut^ 
nalives of the wanner parts of America, Middle Asia, and Eastern 


nalives of the wanner parts of America, Middle Asia, and Eastern 
Africa. The Chinese employ the leaves of C. ^ocumbem as food, 
and those of C. ficoidu ox the Cape of Good Hope are also whole- 


and those of C. ficoidu ox the Cape of Good Hope are also whole- 
aome. 

ComU See Cocoa. 

Ciuxoa'ino, a town in the province of Palermo, Sicily, 21 
tricUes S.E. of the city of Palertna Pop. about 600a 

0 l^^ 0 CV 6 iK'(the Casfra Cttci/ia of the Romans), capital of the 
province of llieaainp name in SpexAi 53 miles N.E. of Badajos, 


and 25 miles W. of Tmxillo. It is the emporium of the district 
trade in bacon ; much fruit is grown in the nekhbourkoo4i 
and the town has manufactures of woollens, linen, lealher, 80C 
The Plaza contains some interesting remains of leuipture* Pop. 
10,00a 

Oacarea, Vneva, a town In the Island of Luzon, one of the 
Philippines, in the province of Camarines, x8o miles S.E. ol 
Manilla, has a pop. of 12,00a 

Cadh'alot, or Sperm Whale {PAysder m€tcrec€phalus\ 
a genus of Cetacea, representing the family PhysitoHda^ or 
Catod&Htida^ the members of which are distingi&hed by the 
absence of baleen or whalebone plates, by the lower jaw pos* 
seszing conical-pointed teeth ; the upper jaw also possessing teeth, 
which, however, with one partial exception, do not cut the gum. 
The head in the S. W. is very large, averaging about one-ihird 
of the length of the body, the muzzle being broad and square, or 
truncated, and possessing the nostrils or * blow-hole ' on its front 
surface. The females are smaller than the males, which may 
measure from 50 to 70 feet in length. The teeth number about 
fifty-four, and are situated in a common [alvtolar) groove, imper- 
fectly divided into different and separate sockets^ or alveoiL These 
wliales are gregarious in habits, and inhabit the N. Pacific Ocean 
more particularly, but also occur occasionally in the Mediter- 
ranean and other European seas. The colour of the body is 
black, or very dark grey on the upper, and lighter on the under 
parts. It tapers towards the tail, which tenninates in a hori- 
zontal tail-fin, divided into lobes. The fore limbs, represented 
by swimming- paddles, are of small size. A small or rudimcnta.y 
dorsal fin exists. 

These whales derive their popular name from their affording 
Spet'maeeti (q. v.), a fatty substance which solidifies when exposed 
to the air, and which is extensively used in commerce. This 
substance is contained within special cavities or sinuses of the 
frontal parts of the skull. The substance known as Ambergris 
(q. v.), supposed to be 9. goJl-stme^ and used in the manufacture 
Of perfumes, is found in the intestines of these whales. The 
spermopil obtained from the blubber is very valuable, and does 
not possess the peculiar odour of common whale-oil derived 
from other species. 

These animals feed upon cuttlefishes, pteropodous and other 
mollusca, and allied forms. The older males are known as 
'bulls,' and ai*e said to be distinguished by a greyish s^Mit on 
the front of the head or muzzle. The young males are met with 
in herds by themselves, the older males being generally solitary 
in habits. These whales are said to engage in fierce com- 
bats, presumably for life possession of the females. The only 
other species of this family and genus included in the Whale 
order, is the Physeter tursio^ or high-finned S. W. or C., so 
named from its possessing an elevated dorsal fin. The name 
Catodon is sometimes substituted for that of the genus Physeter^ 

Caeba'o, an important city of Anam, capital of the province 
of Tonquin, on the Tonquin river, about 90 miles from the sea. 
It stands in an open space, is built chiefly of mud and timlier, 
and does a large export trade in gold, lackered ware (the finest 
in the East), and splendid silks. As far as C. the river is navig- 
able for small vessels. Pop. said to be about 100,00a 

Cache (Fr. * a hiding-place '}, a hole in the ground, usually 6 or 
8 feet deep, and several feet broad, for concealing provisions and 
other articles which it is inconvenient to carry. Travellers over 
the great prairies of the United States, who mean to return on 
their tracks, dig such holes, buiy their property, and carefully 
cover it over to hide it from the Indians. 

Cachet, Leitres de. See Lettbes de Cachet. 

Oache'xia, a name used in medicine to denote a peculiar 
vitiated state of the constitution, in which there is great weak- 
ness, with or without the local manifestation of some constitu- 
tional disease. C. is not itself a disease, but rather a depraved 
state of the body, the result of some serious malady. It is 
derived from Greek words rignifyii^ ^to have an ttni habit 
bifdy' Physicians roeak of various C, the chief of which is the 
cancerous C. (see (;anG£e), characterised by a peculiar yellow 
skin, contracted features, desponding look, combined with the 
expression of mat sufiering, so characteristic of cancer, and so 
^ familiar to medical practitioners. 
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Oaoh'ibou, or Ohibau Batin, t fragrant gum resin, ob- 
Utned from iiuriera gummi/era: that from acuminata is known 
in commerce as the resin of Carana. * 

Cachoti'ra, a town of Brazil, in the province of Bahia, on 
the river Paragnasru, and about 6o miles N.W. of Bahia, the 
capital of Hhe province. There are in the neighbourhood of C., 
extensive sugar and tobacco plantations. Pop. 25,000. 

Oaoh^t, a genus of plants of the natural order Utnbelli/era 
{Aptacia), natives of the S. of Europe, Siberia, &c. The Cos- 
sacks cliew the seeds of C. cdmtalgica as a remedy for toothache, 
the e^ct being probably owing to the salivation produced. 
Several species are cultivated. 

Caoicitue', or Oaasique, a king or chief among some tribes of 
Indians in Central America. 

Oaooa. See Cocoa. 

OacodeB'znon. See Demon. 

Cao'odyle, or Kakodyle, is a compound of Arsenic (q. ▼.) 
with the hydrocarbon radical methyl (CHj), and has the com- 
position expressed by the formula As9(CIl|)4. It is the prin- 
cipal ingredient of Cadet's fuming liauor or a/^rsin-^a. spon- 
taneously inflammable liquid obtained by distilling a mixture of 
arsenious acid and acetate of potassium. C. is an extremely 
poisonous substance, of a most disgusting odour (whence its 
name), and is spontaneously inflammable : it combines with 
oxygen, sulphur, chlorine, &c. 

Cacon'g^, a district on the W. coast of Africa, immediately 
N. of the Congo river. The coast is flat and unhealthy ; but 
, more inland, where the chief town (Kinguela) lies, the country 
is higher, and has a fine climate and luxuriant vegetation. C., 
however, has been but little exjdored. A, Bastian’s travels, in 
1873 (see Deutsche Expedition an der Loango-Kuste, &c.), 
weie conflned very much to the coast region. 

Cacta'ceoB, the Cactus or Indian Fig order, a natural order of 
plants belonging to the class Dicoiyledons—succulent plants, 
usually spiny and leafless. They 
are natives exclusively of the tro- 
pical regions. There are about 
800 species, belonging to eighteen 
genera — Meiocactus, Mammil^ 
lariay Cactus, Opuntia, &c. The 
acid fruits of many of them are 
used in fq^rile complaiuis, and 
those of a New Mexican species 
(the * Pitahaya ’) form a con- 
siderable source of food to the 
native Indians. The fleshy stems 
of the melon cactus {Melocactus) is 
eaten by cattle in S. America, and 
many others are cultivated for 
their showy flowers. The fruit of 
the prickly pear (Opuntia vulgaris) 
is now imported into this country 
from the S. of Europe, where it 
is much eaten as a dessert fruit. 
Cactaceae. O, cochinUlifera, the Nopal plant, 

is cultivated in Mexico, Tenerifle, 
&c., for the nourishment of the cochineal insect {Coccus cacti, 
q. V.). Some of the plants grow to a great size. C. Peruvianus 
of S. America has a stem 30 to 50 feet in height, and 1 to 2 feet 
in diameter. C”. 7 'hurbcri h.'is a stem 10 to 15 feet high. The 
spines and bristles on a plant of Echinocacius piatyceras have 
been reckoned at 51,000, and those on one of PUocenus senUis at 
72,00a 

CadaTMt, a name applied to a genus of plants of the natuml 
order Capparidacece, natives of Africa, India, and Australia. 
The roots of C. ImHca are aperient and anthelmintic. 

OadamT)a, or Xudmaba, is a name applied to the wood of 
several species of Namclea, a genus of trees of the natural order 
CtnchonacM, nadvea of the E. Indies. The wood of AC 




of its genus, is liable to be injured by damp, and can only be 
used in a dry place. 

OadaBEosto, or Os da Hoeto, Alviae or Luigi, a famous 
voyager and discoverer on the W. const of Africa, was bom at 
Venice about 1432, Entering the service of Dom llenriquez, the 
Infanta of Portugal, he sailed from Logos on March 22, 1455, 
visited the river Senegal, and traded along the coast of that re- 
cion in gold and slaves till, after being joined by two other 
Portuguese ships at Cape Verde, he sailed southwards and dis- 
covert the Gambia. C. then returned to Portugal In the fol- 
lowing year (1456) he discovered the Cape Verae Islands, and 
the rivers Cazamanza and Rio Grande, alter which he returned 
to Portu^l, where he remained till the death of the Infanta in 
1463. C. died about 1480. I'he flrst account of his voyages, ^ 
now a very rare book, was published at Vicenzo iu 1507, under 
the title A 7 Libra de la Prtma Navigazione per Oceana a U Terre 
de Nigri de la Bassa ^Ethiopia, See Zurio, DH Viaggi e deUe 
Scoperie Africane di Cada Mosto (Ven. XS15). 

Cadav'eric Bigidlty. This is the stiffness of death or rigor 
mortir. Immediately after death there is a general relaxation of 
the whole muscular system. The joints are flexible, tlie lower 
jaw d#>ops, tlie upper eyelid falls over the globe of the eye. 
Five or six hours after death this relaxed condition gives place 
to one of rigidity. The muscles stiffen, and the body for a time 
maintains the position in which it happened to be when death 
occurred. Still later, the muscles again become relaxed^ and 
putrefaction sets in. C. R. is due to a change occurring in the 
muscles. During life the contractile material in muscular tissue 
is semifluid ; after death it tends to coagulate slowly, and 
when coagulation is complete, the result is C. R. In warm- 
blooded animals muscular contractility requires a frequent supply 
of arterial blood. If this be arrested, the muscle gradually loses 
its contractile power and tends towards C. R. ; but, as £rown- 
S^quard has shown, even after C. R. has made its appearance, 
it may be removed by the injection into the vessels of warm 
arterial blood. This physiologist succeeded in removing C. R. 
from the muscles of the decapitated body of a criminal thirteen 
hours after death, and two hours after the body had become 
stiff, by injecting warm human blood from which the flbrine had 
been removed. 

C. R. may come on even while the body is warm. The time 
of its appearing depends on the state of vitality of the muscular 
system. The oodles of persons who have died of exhaustive 
diseases, such as typhoid fever or phthisis, cool rapidly, and C. 
R. quickly supervenes ; whereas tne bodies of strong muscular 
individuals who have died from acute and ra|>id disease, or who 
have been cut off by accident, cool slowly, and C R. may not 
appear till after the lapse of ten or twxlve hours. It is also a 
geneml fact that if C. R. comet on soon after death it lasts only 
a short time, and gives way to putrefaction ; while, on the 
other hand, if it docs not appear till many hours after death, it 
lasts comparatively a longer time. The duration of C. R. is 
modified by the state of the air. Dry, cold air delays its disap- 
pearance ; warm, humid air hastens it. It begins almost in- 
variably in the muscles of the neck and lower jaw. For further 
information, see Death, and PrindpUs and Practice of Medicat 
Jurisprudaice, by Alfred Swaine Taylor, M.D., &c; (Lond. 
1873), vol i. p. 53 et seq, 

Cad'dibe or Caddis SI7 {Phryganea), a genus of insects 
belonging to the order Neuroptera, and to the sub-order Trichap. 
tera (‘hairy-winged') of that group. v y 

These forms possess four wings, with \ / 

branched nervures or supporting ribs \ / 

the front pair being hairy, and the // . 

hinder pair folded m repose. The 
organs of tlie mouth, with the excep- 
tion of the palpi, are abortive; the 
head being small, and provided with 
two large compound eyes, three g I 

ocelli, and elongated antennae or feel- « \ 

ers. The eggs are deposited in water, Caddis-Fly. 

the larvae Ming aquatic, and form- 

tng the familiar Caadis-worms of anglers. They are sofk-bodied 
1 grubs possessing six feet, and are armed with jaws. They pro- 
tect their bodies by enclonng them within cases formed of pieces 
; of straws, pebbles, al^ells and other heterogeneous materials 
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united by «ilky threads. These cases are enlarged bv the larve 
cutting off the hinder extremity of the case, and adding to the 
front. The larvoe move about freely bv pushingMvith the head ; 
the front segments being provided with legs. The larva passes 
to the pupa state by fixing the cose, and closing up the two ends 
with a silky grating, but so as to allow the water necessary for re- 
spiration freely to pass into its habitation. The perfect-winged 
insect bites through the case, and sets itself free in the water. 
I'he common species is the Phryganea grandis^ but very many 
other species have been described as occurring throughout 
Europe. These insects are chiefly nocturnal in habits. 


Cade, Jack, a popular agitator of the 15th c., was the leader 
of an insurrection of the commons of Kent, which broke out in 
1450, in the reign of Henry VI. It is sometimes spoken of os an 
insurrection of the peasantry; but *yeomen and tradesmen formed 
the bulk of the insurgents,' who were, moreover, joined ‘by 
more than a hundred esquires and gentlemen,' while at least ‘two 
great landowners of 'Sussex, the Abbot of Battle and the Prior 
of Lewes, openly favoured their cause ' (Green's Short J/isL of 
the Eng, People^ pp. 275-276). C.'s influence over tlie men of Kent 
was so great, that, to the number of nearly 20,000, they follow'ed 
him to Hlackheath, demanding, among other things from the King, 
the dismissal of the Duke of Suffolk and the restoratiun^of the 
Duke of York to favour, and complaining that the commons 
were overtaxed, plundered by corrupt court officials, and pre- 
vented from freely electing the knights of the shire. In other 
words, the rebellion was politiealy not social, like that headed 
by Wat Tyler. C. defeated a detachment of troops sent against 
liim, and even ruled London for two days, causing one of the 
King's favourites, Lord Say, to be beheaded. A promise of par- 
don caused his followers to disperse. C. then fled ; but, in 
attempting to reach the coast of Sussex, he was followed and 
killed by an esquire of the name of Iden, and his head stuck 
upon l/>ndon Bridge as that of a traitor. 

Oa'dence (from Lat. cadere , ' to fall ’), in music, a succession of 
chords used at the close of a phrase or composition. The perfect 
C., or full close, consists generally of three chords, of which the 
two last are those of the dominant or dominant seventh (the latter 
containing the two distinguishing notes of the key-^^rA and te), 
and of the tonic. Its use at the end of a composition is now almost 
universal, but it seems to have been scarcely known until the 
time of Monteverde (1566-1650), to whom the credit of bringing 
it into use greatly belongs. The imperfect C., or half-close, is 
often employed at the end of less important phrases ; in it the 
tonic chord comes before the dominant, so that the latter leaves 
upon the ear a sense of unrest and expectation. The ‘inter- 
rupted ' C. is used for certain special effects ; in it the preparation 
for the full close is made, but die tonic chord is replaced by some 
other, sometimes in an entirely different key. 

Cadency, in heraldry, is a term applied to the signiflcance 
of figures and devices introduced into armorial compositions, in 
order to distinguish the different members and branches of the 
same family. The label, the crescent, the mullet, and other 
marks are, especially in Scottish Iteraldry, used to distinguish 
the sons from the father, and from one another during the father’s 
lifetime ; and the bordeur of various kinds, the chief engrailed, 
embattled, and the like, are similarly employed to mark the dif- 
ferenaiik between the coals-of-arms of brothers after the death of 
their fathir, and also to mark the differences of the houses de- 
scended from them. The term C. is also frequently applied to 
such abatements as bastard bar (see Bar, Bastard), which indi- 
cate that the arms of a family are diminished or broken. 


Caden'za, in music, a more or less ornate phrase, introduced 
most often near the close of a composition, vocal or instrumental. 
In some cases composers write meir own cadenzas, in others 
tliey are left to the jperformcr. 

, Oa'der Xd'ria * chair of Idris,' a mythical Welsh giant, 
poet, or prince) is a well-knowii mountain mass in Merioneth- 
shire, about 10 miles long, composed chiefly of basalt and trap 
rocks. From the loftiest point, Pen^y-Cader^ 29 14 feet high, 
one can obtain a splendid view westward far over St George's 
Channel, and eastward to the Wrekin in Salop. 

Cadet' (Fr. cadet, ‘a younger brother ; ' Prov. capdet ; Low 
Lat. eapiUttum, a dim. of caput, ‘ the head ; * the eldest son being 
rt^gardw as the ^rst head of the family, the other sons as the 
S6o ' 
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little heads). A military C, is a young man studying with a view 
to service in the army. In this country such students attend the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich (q. v.), or the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst (q. v.). At either establishment they receive 
pay, wear uniform, and are subject to military discipline, although 
they are, as yet, only working for their commissions as officers. 
At both, the fee for tiie son of a civilian is ^£125 a year, while 
for the sons of officers there is a sliding scale — a lieutenant pay- 
ing £40 a year for his son. A commission for the Royal Artil- 
lery or Engineers is studied for at Woolwich Academy ; high 
acquirements in mathematics are necessary to pass the entrance 
examination ; the course ol instruction comprises surveying, con- 
struction, estimating, field-fortification, telegraphy, army-signal- 
ling, strategy, military history, and law, and also applied mathe- 
matics, metallurgy, chemistry, physic.s, and practical mechanics. > 
French, German, and Hindustani are also studied. Two years 
and a half is the shortest period in which a C. can pass through 
this curriculum. A commission in the line is studied for at Sand- 
hurst College; the entrance examination is not so high, the 
course of study comprises pretty much the same non-professional 
subjects os have just lieen mentioned last, and, in addition to 
foriification and surveying, it gives piominence to tactics, and < 
military administration and law. The period of attendance is 
shorter than at Woolwich, and commissions are given to lOsc 
who stand highest at the final examination. 

A naval C, is one who is in the preparatory stage for an 
appointment as midshipman in the Royal Navy. A youth is 
eligible to a cadetship at from twelve to fourteen years of age. 
The nominations rest with the P'irst Lord of tlie Admiralty, 
except one which a captain may name on commissioning his 
ship, and two which an admiral may nominate on receiving his 
flag. The C. has to pass a preliminary examination at the Roya. , 
Naval College, Greenwich ; he is then, with a view to his being 
taught rigging and other technical details, sent three months to 
a training ship, and fifteen months to a sea-going ship, during 
which time he mcss» with the midshipmen. At the close of 
those eighteen mouths he is eligible to an appointment as mid- 
shipman. 

Cadet’s Fuming Liquor, or Alkarsin, a spontaneously 
inflammable liquor, was discovctcd by Cadet (1760). It is 
obtained by distilling a mixture of arF 'tious acid and acetate of 
potash, and consists chiefly d Cajody r (q. v.). 

Ca'di (Arab ‘ >pc learned m law’), is the title of an iufcrioi 
jwlge m hai. nedan countries, L»ke the Mollah, or su])' »r 
judge, * I'*' io.^en from the higher ranks of the priesthood. 

Ca'diz (i hocn, Cadr or Cadir, ‘the city'), the capital of p 
province of tlie same name, and, next to Barcelona, the most 
important trading place of Sjiain, is situated at the N.W. 
extremity of the peninsula of I.eon Isle, on the W. side of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and is separated by the canal San Pedro 
from the mainland, with which, however, it communicates by 
means of the strongly fortified bridge of Suazo. It is a for- 
tress of the first rank, and by nature and art one of the most 
powerful strongholds in Europe, being surrounded with walls, 
and protected by some ten forts, placed at various points on the 
coast and on islands. To the N.K. of the town lies the beauti- 
ful Bay of C,, and on the S.F.. the deep and sheltered inlet of 
Puntales, forming a commodious haven frequented by the largest 
merchant ships and men-of-war. In late years a mole, about 
1000 feet long, has been built between the mainland and C., by 
which the railway can convey freights of sherry and other go* Is 
directly to the ship's side. The town itself has undergone exten- 
sive improvements since 1786, and has now beautiful wide streets, 
and is lit with gas, while many of the houses, which are usually 
flat-roofed, are faced with marble. It is the seat of a bishop, 
and has a cathedral of the 18th c., five parish churches, seVbn 
old monasteries, three nunneries, a public library, an art museum 
and academy, an astronomical observatory, three hospitals, a 
house of refuge, an asylum for the insane, a foundling liospital, 
two theatres, and a circus for bull-fights. It has also many 
schools, a medico-chirur^cal college, nautical and mathemati- 
cal schools, and school of art, and a church seminaiy. Outside 
the walls of the town, the chief buildings are the beautiful 
Church San Jose, with its double tower, the large steam-mills, 
and the San Sebastian fort lighthouse. C. is the port of depar- 
I tore of most of the Spanish foreign mails, has many regular 
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Ktesun llnes^ and is a station for the fleets of all nations. Its 
trade has been greatly increased by the recent railway to Seville. 
In iS 72 i its exports to Britain and British colonies alone amounted 
540,053, arid imports to £s^* 1^9 i while a total of 1140 
vessels (387,850 tons) entered the port, and 1146 vessels (399,560 
tons) cleared. The exports are mainly sherry and mineral ores, 
the total value of the former in 1872 being 2, 458, 487. Pop. 
(1864), including the forts and suburbs, 71,91^ According to 
ancient tradition, C. was founded by the Phoenicians, under the 
name €adr or Cadir^ as early as 1100 B.C., passed over to their 
descendants and successors, the Carthaginians, and was subse- 
quently (206 B.C.) taken by the Romans, who named it Gades; 
by the Arai)s in 71 1 A,D., and Anally by the Spaniards in 1262. 
'I’he Ihiglish, under Lord Essex, sacked and partly destroyed C. 
in 1596, and again stormed it unsuccessfully in X625 and 1702. 
It became the seat of the supreme junta during the revolution of 
1808, and was besieged by the French from &h February 1810 
to 7 ^th August 1812, when they retired on hearing of Welling- 
tuii .■« success^es. The French, however, captured it in 1823, and 
ictiir.ed it for five years. The revolution of 1 868, which over- 
threw fhf Govcnimeni vif 7 .s..bclla, broke out in C. on the I9lh 
# feeplcmbcr. 

Cnd'mia, the name applied to the first part of the product of 
sublimation of roasted y.nic ores, which is very rich in metallic 
cadmium. 

Cad'mium is a metal, and \v.i» discovered in 1817 by 
Siroineyt'i- in iin|mie oxide of zim . It very fiequeotiy accom- 
])anies zinc in its ores, particulaily those foui.d in Silesia. In 
I the extraction of zinc by licating the 01 es with charcoal, the C., 

. being the mure volatile of ihe two metals, distils over first. In 
jorder to sepamte zinc from C., and obtain the lat^?r in the pure 
condition, crude C. is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, ar a stream 
of j^ulph lire tied Iiy<irogen passed through the diluted solution ; 
ycliow sulphide of C. is precipitated, whilst the zinc remains 
<bs‘5olve<l. d'he precipitate is dissolved in strong hydrocliloric 
acid, and to the solution tbu.s obtained carbonate of ammonia is 
•I'h'eci, when pure caibonale of C. i.s precipitated, and from iliis 
•A-mpourd the metal is readily extracted by distilling it with 
iJiaico^Ai .1 t white heat. In its physical properties, C. is 
allied to till. Ii is midleable and ductile at ordinary tempera- 
tures, hut bnomes brittle.' when warned ; when bent it emits a 
crackling s(niiul. It at a Lompuratively low temperature 
(315^ *tn(l boils at 860" C. its specific gravity is 8*6. In 
ils chemical relations it resembles zinc. It dissolves readily in 
dilute acids with evolution of hydrogen ; it burns when heated 
in air, forming brown oxide of C. (Cv’O). decomposes water 
at a liigli It'inperature. Unlike* zinc, however, C. is precipitated 
from acid sol ill ions by sulphuretted hydrogen, the precipitate 
which is fonneil consisting of sulphide of C. (CclS), a briglil 
yellow substance used as a pigment, and called Cadmta, or C. 
VeUcniK Iodide of C. (CdL) and Bromide of C. (CdBrj) are em- 
! ployed in photogiaphy. Its chemical symbol is Cd, and its 
atomic weight 112. 

Cadmus, tlie mythical foundc o*" Thebes, was the son of 
Agenor, King of Pliariiicia, a;.d gr'itdson of Poseidon. When 
his sister Europa was carried off bj /cu*'*, C. being sent in search 
of her, proceeded northward it* the c oast of Thrace, whence he 
repaired to Delphi to consult the oracle. lie was advised to ; 
discontinue his search, to follow a cow which should come in 
I ills way, and build a city where it rested. Hence the origin of 
Thebes, in Boeotia. C. married Harmonia, daughter of Ar6s 
and Aphrodii^, Domestic calamities drove them from Thebes, 
and wandering to Illyrium, they died there. Heredotus, and 
other writers after him, ascribe to C. the introduction of the 
Phoenician alphabet into Greece. That the Greek .symbols were 
derived from the Phoenician is certain, but when or by whom 
they were introduced we cannot tell. The solar mythists have 
no difficulty with C. His name is merely a Graecised form of 
the Syriac Kcdem^ ihe east, and therefore he U none other than 
the sun-god. Everything in the Cadmean myth is polarised with 
equal ease. 

Cadou'dal, George, the son of a peasant proprietor, was 
bom at Auray, in 1 -ower Brittany, 1 st January 1771* Full of 
Breton enthusiasm for the Church and King, he jomed the in- 
surrection of *93 against the Republic, and fought at Savenay. | 
Imprisoned for a time at Brest, he afterwards 4evoted his whole 
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patrimony to the support of De Silz*s campaign against Plodie. 
in spite of the failure of the Quiberon expedition, he continued 
till 1796 the rapid skirmishing war, full of ambuscades and secret 
signals, which Balzac has described in Les Ckouans, When the 
coalition was formed in 1799, C., relying on the promise of the 
I Comte d* Artois to appear in Brittany, raised a second revolt in 
I Morbiban, against which Brune had to be deroatched with ZO,ooo 
men. The triumph of the new consulate mduced C. to make 
peace, when Napoleon strongly urged him to serve the Republic. 
C., however, retired to England, where he and his friend Mereier 
plotted against the First Consul In 1803 he landed in Nor- 
Lniandy, expecting that the people would rise under Fich^ru 
and Moreau. Arrested soon after at Paris, he did not deny his 
treason, and was executed 25th June 1804. See Cnitineau- 
Joly*s Histoire de la Vendk Mtliiaire. 

Cadu'ceua, the wand borne by heralds and ambassadors in 
time of war. Originally it was a simple olive branch with 
slemmata, which were afterwards formed into snakes. The C. 
was also an attribute of Hermes, as the messenger of the gods. 
The snakes were symbolical of peace, Hermes, according to the 
myth, having divided with his wand two of these animals which 
he had found fighting. The C. on works of art is surmounted 
by two^ings, emblematical of diligence and activity. 

OoBcilla, a genus of Amphibia (q. v.), so named from the 
rudimentary or concealed nature of the eyes. The bodies of 
tliese forms (which belong to the amphibian order Ophiomorpha 
or Gymnophiona) were formerly included in the Serpent order. 
They are, however, true amphibians, the young possessing cflls, 
and the adults, as in all amphibia, breathing by lungs. The 
body is of snake-like form, and may attain a length of several 
feet. No limbs are developed, and the skin is covered with 
small scales. The teeth are sharp and recurved, and are borne 
I on the jaws and palate also. The tongue is fleshy, but not pro- 
trusible. Numerous ribs exist, but no breastbone is developed. 
These animals are found in marshy districts of tropical countries, 
such as Ceylon, Java, and S. America. Siphonops or C annu- 
latus is a familiar form. These animals are often confounded 
with the Blindworms (q. T.) of Britain, which latter, however, 
are tnie reptiles. 

Cae'eum. The C. is the first portion of the great intestine 
situated in the right iliac fossa, a region corresponding to the 
right groin. In the human being it is about 2^ inches in length 
by the same in br<*adth. It is very large relatively to the size of 
the intestinal canal in herbivorous animals. For example, in 
the horse it is a little over 3 feet in length, and is capable of 
containiiig 74 gallons of fluid. In herbivorous animals the C. 
acts as a reservoir for the large amount of fluid taken by these 
animals in or along with their food. It is here absorbed by the 
blood-vessels. The food is not digested in the C., os is often 
stated, all the molecular changes of digestion having taken place 
before then. See Intestinal Canal: 

OaBd'znon, the first of English poets in point of time, was a 
tenant, or perhaps only a cowherd, on the abbey lands at 
Whitby. Tlie date of his birth is not known, but he was con- 
temporary with the Abbess Hilda, who ruled between 657 and 
68a. The pages of Bede contain all that we know of C. We 
are there told how, on one occasion, when asked to take hte turn 
in the song^ of a festive party, he was forced to confess himself 
unfit, and stole out abashed to the stable. There he fell asleep, 
when, in his dreams, there came to him one who called him by 
name, saying, 'Sing, C., some song to me.’ ' I cannot ring,* 
he answered ; ' therefore, leaving the feast, I came hither.* I le 
who talked with him made answer, * However that be, yet shall 
you sing to me.* ' What shall I sing? ’ asked C. 'The begin- 
ning of created things,’ was the reply. When C. told his dream 
to the Abbess Hilda, and showed her his new power of song, he 
was received into the monasteiy, and there spent the remamder 
of las life. He is supposed to have died about the year 680. 

The story of C., related by Bede as a miracle, may probably 
be taken simply to mean that a natural genius, otherwise un- 
tutored, was inspired to poetry by the sublime influences of Chris- 
tianity. His poem called C*/ Paraphrase has been preserved 
in a single 10th c. manuscript, and how much of it may be 
genuine is a matter of some uncertainty. The most striking 
fimture of the poem, a^ a whole, is the blending of its sacred 
subject with the old Skaldic spirit. Its themes are the war in 
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heaven, the fall of the rebel Satan, the creatic^ the stoiy of 


* younger ' C. — that by some other writer imbued with the 
same spirit and possessing similar powers. It will thus be 
seen that this earliest of English poets selected from Old Testa- 
ment history the most vivid and picturesque incidents. These 
he treats in the same 8t}[le of rough power, with its uncouth but 
bold imagery, its profusion of metaphor, its carelessness of art, 
that is found in tne lay of Beowulf. The Christian epic differs 
from the heathen one in subject, and no more. C. has been 


called the * Anglo-Saxon Milton.* His choice of theme may | 
perhaps justify Uie title, if indeed anjrthing could justify the use | 
of the term * Anglo-Saxon* in such a case ; but the comparison i 
suggested is preposterous. Tliough far from being on a level 
with the rh5rming chroniclers, he is immeasurably imerior to the 
later Englishman in wealth and grandeur of thought Still there 
are some points of resemblance between the Paraphrase and the 
Paradise Zosl, chiefly seen in the conception of Satan. These have 
given rise to the notion that Milton may have read C.’a work~4 
supposition which is, at least, unlikely. But C. does certainly at 
times triumph over a lan^a^ by no means plastic, and^ metre 
ihe reverse of musical, riung then into epic aignity. C. s poem 
was first printed by Junius, at Amsterdam, 1655 ; more recently 
by Thoipe (Lond. 1832). Summaries of it are given in Tumeirs 
J/ist, 0/ Angld’Saxons^ iii. c. 3 ; in Morley's English Writers^ 
vol. L ; and Conybeare's Illustrathns of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 
It has been edited by Grein (Bitliothek der Angel-SHehsisehen 
Poesie, Gbtt 3 vols. 1857-63) and Bouterwek {CadmoUt with 
glossary, 2 vols. Elberf. 1849-54). See also Watson's Cadmon, 
the First English Poet (Lond 1075). 

Ooelatu'ra. See Chasing. 

Oaen, one of the most picturesque towns of France, capital of 
the department of Calvados, lies in a beautiful valley at the con- 
fluence of the Odon with the Ome, 122 miles W.N. W. of Paris, 
and 27 miles S. W. of Havre. It is only 8 miles from the mouth 
of the Ome, communicates also with the sea at Ouistreham by 
means of a canal, and has a fine basin 1870 feet long, 164 broad, 
and 16 deep, capable of receiving 80 lar^ vends. C. abounds 
in beaiUiful churches, of which the finest are the Abbaye-aux- 
//ommeSf founded by William the Concjueror in 1066; the Church 
of La Triniti, founded by Matilda, wife of the Conqueror ; the 
Church of St Nicolas, now converted into military oflices ; 
that of St Pierre, with a magnificent spire of the 14th c. ; and 
N6tre-Dame (1684), in the Italian style. There are also a uni- 
versity, a court of justice, an exchange, a public library of 50,000 
vols., an academy of fine arts, a society for the study of Norman 
antiquities, with a rich museum, many high-class schools, and a 
theatre. The Orne is here crossed by a granite bridge. C. has 
manufactures of lace, hosiery, linen, pottery, cutlery, wall-paper, 
&c. ; and there are breweries, dye-work^ and shipbuilding. 
There is a good export trade in com, wine, fruits, C. Stone 
(q. V.), &c. The imports are chiefly wood, coal, steel, spices, 
and coffee. In 1874 there entered the port 662 vessels of 85,739 
tons, and cleared 709 of 89,779 ^^ns. Pop. (1872) 32,999. Its 
ancient name was Cathem (though we find in Latin documents 
Cadomus)^ of which C. is probably a corruption. The town dates 
from the 11th c. 

Oaen Stone, a fine-grained white limestone of the Great or 
Bath Oolite deposits, found in Brittany and in central France. 
It is a stone of beautiful texture, easily worked into most elabo- 
ate carved forms, and therefore highly valued for internal decora- 
tion. Since the Norman invasion it has been much used in this 
country, chiefly for cathedrals and other ecclesiastical buildings. 
It was used in the building of Canterbury Cathedral and West- 
mii^ter Abbey, tflid the new facade of Buckingham Palace is of 

OeexL^'thium, a term applied to the peculiar inflorescence of 
Borstenia, Ambora, and the common fig, in whidi the receptacle 
expands, and encloses the flowers within a hollow, almost com- 
l^etely, as in the fig, and partially so, as in Borstenia. 

l3a«rle'on (‘city or camp of the legion*), a small market- 
town ia Monmouthshire, on the Usk, 3 miles N.E. of New- 
port, a sMion on the South Wales Railway. It has some Iron . 
^nd tinpl^e %orks. Pop. (1871) 13^. There is perhaps 


no place in England whose fiune so entirely belongs to a 
far-oistant past. The /sea SUnrtm of the Romans, it was in 
the earliest times the capital of Britannia Secunda, and the re- 
sidence for years of the second Augustan L^On (hence its 
name). Its relics of baths, amphithea^ tempin ; its tesselated 
pavements and Ssmian ware ; its objects in hronse and iron, 
glass, enamel, bone, and ivory, preserved in its museum or by 
private individuals, attest its ancient importance. But its re- 
nown, if not its real interest, is legendary rather than historical. 
When Geoffrey of Monmouth (see Arthurian Romance) with- 
drew Arthur from his proper principality of Strathclyde to the 
region of South Wales, be fixed his * magnificent court * at C. 
(Eist. Brit.f b. ix. c. xii.), and henceforth it shone with peerless 
lustre in the realm of romance. C. was the seat of an arenbishop 
till the 6th c., and was noted as a school of learning ; but u 
lost its importance after the English conquest, and gradually 
dwindled down to its present insignificance. 

Caexmar'the^ or Carmarthen (the Afaridunum of the 
Romans), a flourishing town of Wales, capital of Caermarthen- 
shire, 80 miles N.W. of Cardiff by railway. It lies on the 
Towy, 9 miles from its mouth, and is accessible to vessels of 
200 tons. C., which was an ancient residence of the Welsh ^ 
princes, has a fine old castle, extensive docks, a town-hall, and 
a Presbyterian Welsh college. The Towy is here crossed by a 
stone bridge. There is an active export trade in lead, bark, 
com, coal, butter, and slates. Caer Fyrddyn is the oldest WeUh 
name of the town. Under the native pnnees it was the capital 
of S. Wales till the 9th c., and in later times was the scene of 
frequent conflicts between the Welsh and the Norman intriiders. 
Along with Llanelly, C. returns one member to Parliament. Pop. 
(1871) 10,488. C. is the birthplace of General Sir Thomas Picton. 

CaermarthensMre, the largest county of Wales, lies mainly 
in the basin of the Towy, and has an area of 974 sq. miles, and 
a pop. (1871) of 115,710. It has a hilly surface, intersected by 
fertile and densely wooded valleys, and produces a large quantity 
of oats and barley. Besides the Towy, ihe chief rivers are the 
Cothy, Taff, and Tcify, in all of which there is splendid salmon 
and trout fishing. The uplands afford excellent pasture, and 
much attention is given to the rearing of short cattle. In 1873 
there were 75i*So acres under corn, 10,752 under gieen crops, 
and 326,354 in pasture. Of live stock, C. supported in the same 
year 17,281 hoi-ses, 105,194 cattle, 223,869 sheep, and 26,720 
pigs. The geological formation in the N. is Silurian and 
m the S. Devonian and carboniferous, M’hile the chief minerals 
are iron, lead, coal, and lime. There are manufactures of 
tinned iron plates, leather, and flannel, and an export trade 
chiefly in coal, grain, and cattle. The chief towns are Caermar- 
then, Llandeils, and Llanelly. C. has many British and Roman 
remains, and several fine old churches and ruined castles. 

C. Bay^ an inlet of "Bristol Channel, has a marshy coast, is 
17 miles wide, and extends along a part of the coasts of Gla- 
morgan and Pembroke. It contains the small island of Caldby, 
with a lighthouse rising to a height of 210 feet above the sea. 

OaemarVon, or CarnarTon (Caer-yn-ar-Fon^ ‘ city oppo- 
site Mona,’ the old name of Anglesea), t)ie capital of Caernar- 
vonshire, a municipal and parliamentary borough, seaport, and 
market-town, on the £. side of the Menai Strait, 235 miles 
N.W. of London. The town stands on a peninsula, and is 
defended by strong walls and circular towers. Although it has 
few or no manufactures, its prosperity as a seaport is greatly 
on the increase. In 1873, 2566 vessels of 176,386 tons entered, 
and 2467 of 171,104 tons cleared the port of C. In 1874, the 
value of the imports of foreign and colonial merchandise was 
jf28,253 ; the gross amount of customs revenue received, ^7499 ; 
and the value of the exports, 208,402. The principal exports 
are copper ore and slates. There is an extensive iron and brass 
foundry, and ^ipbuilding is carried on to some extent. C. is a 
favourite watering-place and resort of tourists. C. itself is not 
a very old place, out close by is the site of the Roman station 
Segonfium, the CaerSeiont of the Britons, also called Caer Cus- 
feint (‘ camp of Constantine ’), which was for some centuries the 
capital of the princes of N. Wales. C. proper may be said to 
date from Uie reign of Edward I., who built here, between 1283 
and 1294, a castle whose ruins are unsurpassed in mmificence. 
Edward made C. a free borough, the first in Wales. In the long 
border struggle between the Welsh and English it frequently 
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tuffered, 9 »d daring the civil war of the 17th c. the castle was 
repeatedly taken both by Royalists and Parliamentarians. C., in 
conjunction with Pwllheli, Nevin, Criccieth, Conway, and Ban- 
gor, returns oneMaiember to Parliament. Pop. (1871) 9449. 

Oaeniarrosiahire, or Camarronahire, a maritime county 
of N. Wales, bounded N. by the Irish Sea, E. by Denbighshire, 

S. by Merionethshire and Cardigan Bay, W. by Caernarvon Bay 
and Menai Strait. It is 51 miles long; greatest breadth, 22 
miles ; area, 369,482 statute acres, or 577 sq. miles ; pop. (1S71) 
106,121. The Snowdon range traverses the county from N.E. 
to S.W.^ attaining in Snowdon an elevation of 3571 feet, the 
greatest in S. Britain. From this four ridges diverge, and in the 
hollows {CwMs or Coombes) between are numerous tarns or 
lakes of small size, |[eneral]y the expansions of mountain streams. 
The largest river is the Conway, which is navigable for 10 
miles for vessels of about 100 tons. In 1873 there were 24,217 
acres under corn, 8955 under green crops, and 147,934 in pas- 
ture. In the same year C. supported 7069 horses, 51,259 cattle, 
225,239 sheep, and 19,030 pigs. The mineral treasures consist 
of copper ore, lead, zinc, coal, and slates, which are quarried 
and exported in vast quantities ; the only manufacture, and that 
but to a limited extent, is flannel. Caernarvon, Bangor, and 
Conway are the principal towns ; but since tlie beauties of this 

art of Wales have been opened up to the public, other places 

ave sprung into some importance, as Llanberis, Llandudno, and 
Tremadoc. C. returns one member to Parliament. The county 
contains numerous remains of British fortresses, and several crom- 
lechs and stone circles. It was the scene of the last great struggle 
of the Welsh under Llewellyn for independence, and amid the 
fastnesses of Snowdon that gallant prince resisted Edward to the 
last. 

Oesflalpin'ea, a genus of trees of the natural order Zr^- 
m/naso' (q. v.), sub-order Casalpinia, containing about 50 species. 
The sub-order comprises about 700 species, including Senna (q. v.). 
Tamarinds (q, v.), Carob (q. v.), the W, India Locust-Tree (a. v.), 
Copaiva (q. v.), Aloes Wood (q v.), Logwood (q. v.), Brazil Wood 
(q. v.), Camwood (q. v.), Purple-Heart (q. v*), and the Wallaba 
(q. Y.). The genus C* comprises various species noted for their 
properties — C. conaria, tlic twisted legumes of which are 
astringent, and much used in tanning under the name of Divi-- 
dtvi or Libidibif as are those of C. Papai fur the same purpose, 
under the name of JH-pL 

In India the powdered legumes have also been used as an 
astringent and anti-periodic. 6*. Sappan furnishes the Sappan, 
Bookum or Wukkum Wood (q. v.), while C, tchinata is the 
Nicaragua Wood (q. v.}. There is no British species of the 
order C. 

OaD'sar, the name of an ancient family of the Julia gens, 
which claimed as its founder lulus, son of iEneas. The first 
known to have borne it is Sextus Julius C., praetor B. a 208. 
The origin of the term is uncertain. After the family rose to 
supreme power, tJie name C. M'as used by the emperors prefixed 
to their own, immediately after the title Imperator, Though the 
family line became extinct with Nero, the name was retained till 
the death of Domitian. Hadrian allowed iElius Verus to assume 
it ; thereafter it became the title of the heir-apparent, while that 
of Augustus was given to tlie Emperor. 

Casar C. Juuus, son of the praetor of the same name, and 
Aurelia, daughter of Cotta, was bom 12th July 100 B.c. At 
the age of thirteen, through the instrumentality of Marius, 
the husband of his aunt Julia, he obtained the dignity of 
high priest of Jupiter; at fifteen he lost his father, and two 
years after divorced his wife, Cossutia, in order that he might 
marry Cornelia, daughter of Lucius Cinna, leader of the Marian 
faction. This union exasperated Sulla, who, on C.’s mfusing to 
repudiate Cornelia, proscribed him and deprived him of his 
pnestly office and fortune. To save his Irie C. hid himself 
among the Sabines, with whom he remained till SuUa, moved by 
riie Vestal Virgins and others, pardoned him, at the same time ' 
predicting that that boy would ruin the Roman aristocracy. C. 
set out for Asia 81 B.C., and under M. Minucius Thermns took 
part in the sacking of Mitylene, for personal braveiy in which he i 
was awarded a civic crown. He next went to Cilicia, but the 
news of Sulla’s death (78 B.C.) caused him tohastjm back to 
Rome, in case there might be some chance of his rising to 
power. Lqpidtts had anticipated him ; the state was in arms, 


but C., with that sagacity which always distinguished him, kept 
aloof for the time. His policy, however, was clearly indicated 
by his impeachment of Cn. Dolabella for extortion (77 B.C.), and 
or C Antonins (76 B.C.) for the same crime. Though in neither 
case did he obtain a conviction, the forensic ability which he dis- 
plajred added to his popularity. Encouraged by the applause 
which he received, and fully aware of his latent oratorical powers, 
he sailed for Rhodes to study eloquence under Apollonius Molo; 
but on the voyage he was seized by pirates, who kept him a pri- 
soner till fifty talents were paid for his ransom. On his release 
C. pursued his captors, secured, and crucified them. He re- 
turned to Rome in 74 B.C., to assume the office of pontifex, to 
which he had been elected. C.'s star was now in the ascendant, 
and he endeavoured by his aflable demeanour and liberality to ^ 
secure the good opinion of the people. The first public office to 
which he was elected was the miliiary tribuneship ; but we hear 
little of him till 70 b.c., when he was brought into close connec- 
tion with Pompey, then in the .zenith of his glory. In 68 B.c. 
he obtained the office of quaestor, and, after tlie death of his wife 
Cornelia, went in that capacity to Further Spain, from which 
he returned in the following year. He then married Pompeia, 
daughter of Q. Pompeius Rufus, thereby cementing his union 
with It>mpey. Elected to the curule aedileship 66 b.c., he con- 
tinued to support Pompey, and increased his oum popularity dur- 
ing his term of office by his liberality and munificence. Flushed 
with his success, and eager to revive the glories of the Marian 
party, he caused the marbles of Marius, which Sulla had de- 
stroy^, to be restored, and placed in the Capitol by night. C. 
continued favourable to the popular cause, and in 63 u.c., on the 
death of Metellus, was elected to the office of Pontifex moximus, 
and shortly after to that of praetor. At this time Catiline's con- 
spiracy was discovered, in which C. is believed by some to 
have taken part ; but neither the persuasions nor bribes of Piso 
and Catullus could induce Cicero to include him in the num- 
ber of the conspirators. In 62 B.c. he entered on his office of 
rietor, and became in 61 B.C. pro-praetor in Furtlier Spain, where 
is career was a series of brilliant successes. On his return he 
was elected consul with M. Calpurnius Bibulus (59 B.C.), and 
succeeded in reconciling Pompey and Crassus, and forming 
with them the First Triumvirate. With their co-operation C. 
carried his agrarian law. He now strengthened his union with 
Pompey by giving him his daughter Julia in marriage. At this 
time he married Calpumia, daughter of L. Piso, and, on the 
expiry of his consulship, obtained for himself the province of 
Cisalpine Gaul and lllyricum — still further increased by the ad- 
dition of Transalpine Gaul — for a period of five years. C. was 
now placed in c&cumstances favourable to the gratification of 
his ambition and to the development of his military genius. In 
58 B.C. he set out for his province, and with an aimu of vete- 
rans entered on the subjugation of Transalpine Gaul. His first 
campaign was against the Helvetii, whom he defeated with ter- 
rible slaughter near Bibracte (Autun). Not a third of that brave 
people survived the campaign. His next war was with Ariovis- 
tus, a German king, against whom he took the field on the repre- 
sentations of ,Divitiacus, an /Eduan chief, and whose forces he 
totally routed near Vesontio (Besancon). In the following year 
(57 B.C.) the Bclgic war began. The Remi submitted on hia 
approach ; the Suessiones, Bellovaci, and Ambiani succumbed hi 
turn; and lastly the Nervii, after a terrible resistance, were com- 
pletely overthrown, only 500 fighting men being left of an army 
of 60,000. After this victory, C. led his army into winter quar- 
ters in Central GauL Next year he entered on his third cam- 
paign ; but a difference having arisen between his co-triumvirs, 
ne was detained for some months at Luca (Lucca). A recon- 
ciliation having been effected, he proceeded to Brittany, where 
the Veneti bad risen in insurrection. By his tact and vigorous 
action they were soon overcome, and thus, in three years, Trans- 
alpine Gaul was reduced to subjection. 

In 55 B.C., Pompey went to Spain and Crassus to Syria, 
Gaul being continued to C. for five years more— to 49 B.C. 
After reducing some German tribes, C. invaded Britain, and 
soon returned. Next year he made a second invasion, but be- 
yond penetrating a considerable way into the country he achieved 
little. On his return to Gaul, some of the tribes In the N. E. re- 
volted, but were soon quelled. C. wintered at Samarobriva 
(Amiens). In 53 B.a another Gallic insurrection occupied C., 
who was now gradually drawing towards Italy. The spirit of 
anarchy and disaffection there seemed to favour his projects, 
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irlien « fierce insurrection arose, headed by a young nobleman, 
Vercingetorix. C., though it was mid-winter, appeared among 
the lebellious Arverni with amazing rapidity, vercingetorix, 
after a determined resistance, numerous successes, and wonderful 
displays of generalship, was forced to ^ut himself up in Alesia 
^ Aase in Burgundy) with 70^000 men. C., now placed between 
two great hostile armies, first routed the combined Gauls with- 
out, nmounijng to over a quarter of a million, and then compelled 
Vercingetorix to surrender. During the following year C. re- 
duced the few refractory tribes that remained ; conciliated the 
ccmquered by his kindness, and won over the Jteople by acts of 
generosity and magnanimity. The death of Crassus in 53 B.a 
had left C no rival save Pompey, who by this time had as- 
sumed the leadership of the aristocratic party. Dreading the 
increasing fame of C., the senate decreed that he should disarm 
his forces. Antony and Cassias vetoed the decree, were ejected 
from the senate-house, and fled to C.’8 camp. The Insult offered 
to the tribunes was a sufficient pretext for war. C. crossed the 
Rubicon, hastened southwards, and pursued his rival as far as 
Brundusium. Thence Pompey sailed for Greece, which he 
reached 17th March 49 B.C., leaving C. master of Italy. C. now 
marched to Rome, and thence proceeded to Spain, where he sub- 
dued the partisans of Pompey. On bis way home he toqjf: Mas- 
siiia, where intelligence reached him that he had been made 
dictator. After eleven days he resigned the office. He then 
hastened to Brundusium, and in the beginning of 48 B.c. crossed 
to Greece. At Dyrrhachium he sustained a repulse from Pom- 
pey, now reinforced by aid from Greece, Egypt, and the East, 
and retreated to Thessaly. In a second battle, fought at Phar- 
salia on the 9th of August, he overthrew Pompev, who fled to 
Egypt, where he was murdered. On C.’s arrival in Egypt he 
became enamoured of Cleopatra, and was involved in the Alex- 
andrine war, which he brought to a successful issue in March 

B. C. 47, He then directed his steps homewards through Syria 
and Asia Minor; defeated Phamaces, son of the great Mithri- 
dates, on 2d August, at Zela in Pontus ; reached Rome in Sep- 
tember ; crossed to Africa ; routed Pompey’s generals, Scipio 
and Cato, at Thapsus, 6th April 46 B.c., and was in Rome 
again in July^ when he was appointed dictator for ten years. 

C. now showed great magnanimity, declaring that he would treat 
Pompeians and Csesarians alike as friends. Having never yet 
enjoyed the honours of a triumph, he now celebrated four, com- 
memorating his victories in Gaul, Egypt, Pontus,. and Africa ; 
during which he entertained the people with princely liberality. 
In this year (46 B.c.) he reformed the calendar, thereby confer- 
ring an inestimable boon on mankind. In 45 B.c. he went to 
Spain, and on 17th March defeated Cneius and Sextus, sons of 
Pompey, on the hard-fought field of Munda. After a brief 
detention in Spain, he entered Rome in triumph ; and, among 
other honours, received the titles of Pater patria, Jmferator^ 
Dictator^ and Pjofectus morum for life. Statues of him were 
placed in the temples ; he was raised to the rank of a god ; the 
month Julius was named in bis honour ; his image was struck 
on the coins ; his person was declared sacred, and all the senate 
swore to watch over his safety. C. now turned his attention to 
reforms and projects for ensuring the stability of the empire ; 
and having now acquired kingly power, he was desirous al^ of 
wearing the diadem, 'i'he proposal, however, was received 
with disfavour, and C: for a time gave up the idea. Mean- 
while, in the midst of all his glory, power, and lofty hopes, 
a conspiracy was formed, with Cassius as ringleader, and C. was 
assassinated in the senate-house on the Ides (15th) of March 
44 B.C. For a time he tried to shield himself Irom the dag- 
gers of his assailants; but when he saw Brutus among the 
number, he muffled himself with his toga and resigned himself 
to his fate? Thus perished one of the greatest of men at the 
age of fifty-six. Originally ambitious, C latterly had at heart 
only the good of hh country ; nor, amid all his successes, did 
he ever forget the kingly virtue of clemency. He had extended 
the Roman power over the then known world, bequeathing to 
his successors an empire powerful, peacefiil, and purified. C. 
was tall of stature, noble in bearing, sliari>-featiired, pale-faced, 
with dark, sparkling eyes. He was ambitioitj||^ brave, gene- 
rous, liberal, and learned, but licentious and profligate. His 
inteUectual powers were of the highest order. As an orator, he 
was surpass^ by Cicero alone. As a historian, he is remark- 
able for purity, simplicity, and vigour of style. As a military 
genius, he occupies tne foremost rank, and his statesmanship was 


equal to his generalship. C. was a voluminous writer; but 
nothing has come down to us except his Camntentaries^ written 
during his campaigns. The eeHtio princefs was printed at Rome 
in 1449. 

OesBare'a was the name of several towns in different parts of 
the Roman Empire, and was given in honour of the Roman 
emperor. The most notable are — I. The capital of Cappa- 
docia, originally called Mazaka or Eusebia, situated on the river 
Argaeus, in a swampy plain of no great fertility. When Cappa- 
docia was made a Roman province by Tiberius (18 Mazaka 
received the name of C. Under the Empire it became one of the 
chief mints of Asia Minor, and remained, down to the later Byzan- 
tine period, a political and military centre of Asia Minor. Tlie 
ruins of C., destroyed by an earthquake, lie not far from the 
modem Kaisariyeh (q. v.), whose name is merely an Arabic cor- 
ruption of the Latin. 2. The maritime city on the coast of 
Palestine, on the great road from Tyre to Egypt, called, in 
Strabo’s time. Turns SiraSonis, It was enlarged, if not origi- 
nally built, by King Herod, 13 B.C., and named in honour of 
Augustus. Herod surrounded the city with a wall, adorned it 
with several palaces of white marble, built a temt)le, and laid ^ 
out a harbour equal in size to the Piraeus. C. thus became one 
of the first cities in Judea, the seat of the Roman governor, and 
the capital of the province. Vespasian was here called to 
assume the purple, and his son, Titus, made C. a Roman colony 
and conferred on it many privileges. It is still called Kaisari- 
yeh, but is nothing more than a few ruined houses, while its 
once splendid harbour is com})lctely silled up. 3. The place 
mentioned in Matt. xvi. 13 and Mark viii. 27 was built at the 
easternmost source of the Jordan, at the southern base of Mount 
Hermon. It is the Panium of Josephus. Its double name, 
Casarea Philippi^ was given to it by Philip of Trachoriitis, partly * 
in honour of the emperor, and partly alter himself, as having 
enlarged and embellished it. The modern name is PanMs, now 
a village of some forty wretched houses. 

CeBsaVean Operation, one of the most dangerous o])era- 
tions in surgery (so called because Ceesar was said to have been 
bom in this way), consisting in removal of a child frcun tlie 
mother by section of the abdominal wall and of the uterus. It 
is an operation sometimes necessary when, in consequence of con- 
traction, obstruction, or malformation, a living child cannot be 
expelled by the maternal passages ; but the danger to the mother 
is so great that it is rarely performed. In cases where a living 
child at full time cannot possibly be born, tlie necessity for 
Caesarean section is„obviated by the induction of premature 
labour at an early stage of pregnancy. 

Oad'sium is a rare metal, closely allied to pota<;siimi, and is re- 
markable asliavingbeen the first element discovered by the aid of 
the spectroscope. (See Spectrum Analysis.) The name C. 
was given to it by its discoverers, Bunsen and KircliliufT, because 
of the two blue lines characteristic of its spectrum {Carsms, Lat. 
‘blue^). C. is contained in many mineial waters, and was first 
obtained from those of Durkheim, in which it is accompanied by 
the metals potassium, sodium, lithium, and rubidium. It is pre- 
sent in largest quantity in a mineral found in the island of Elba, 
called PoUitXf which contains 25 per cent, of C. 

Cafik. See Kaffa. 

CafiTeine, or The'ine, is an alkaloid contained in tea, cofTe^*, 
guarana, and Paraguay tea, and was discovered by Rungc in 
1820. Coffee contains from *8-z per cent. ; tea from 2-4 per cent. 
The simplest mode of preparing C consists in heating well-dried 
tea in a flask provided with a long neck to a temperature of 
about 200* C. The alkaloid gradually sublimes and condenses 
in long» colourless needles in the neck of the flask. C. is only 
sparingly soluble in alcohol, ether, and water ; it has a slightly 
bitter taste, and is veiy poisonous ; its composition is expressed 
by the formula C8 H]mN40s. C. has also been prepared syntheti- 
cally from another alkaloid, called Theobromine^ which occurs in 
cocoa. 

CafiTre Bread, a name given to several species of Eneepha* 
lartos (natural order Cycadacea), which have much starch in their 
stems, and hence afford food to the Caffres of S. Africa, where 
they are sometimes known as bread-trees. 

Oaffiree and GafiTraiia. See Kaffirs and Kaffraria. 
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OaTUk ZjBA, or Khat, the slender young shoots, with the I 
nttadied leaves, of edu/is, a plant Monging to the natural 
order Cefasiraeatf which are chewed by the Arabs to produce 
exhilaration of spirits and wakefulness. It is also us^ as a 
decoction. The leaves and shoots of C. s^msa are also applied 
in the same way. 

Oagay'an, Sulu, an island group in the Sulu Archipelago, ' 
N. E. of Borneo. C. is also the name of a river 300 miles long, 
of a lake, and of a province, in the N. of Luzon, one of the 
Philippine Islands, with on area of nearly 10,000 sq. miles, and 
a pop. (1871) of ii4i39<^ 

Oagliar'i, a town of Italy, capital of the island of Sardinia, 
on the S. coast of the island, at the mouth of the Mulargia. 
The harbour is large, safe, and fortified. C. is the seat of a uni- 
versity and of an archbishop, has several fine churches and 
palaces, an interesting museum of antiquities, the remains of an 
ancient aqueduct, and many other memorials of the Roman 
period. It has several dockyards, is the emporium for nearly 
the entire trade of the island, has manufactures of firearms and 
gunpowder, and exports wine, olives, and salt. Steamers plv 
between C. and Genoa, and a telegraphic cable connects it with 
^ the continent. Pop. (1872) 32,834. C. was a Phoenician colony, 
and its Phoenician name (Latinised Caralis or Cararis) has suf- 
fered little change. 

Caglios'tro, Aleseandro, Comte de, or Giuseppe Bal- 
samo, bom of poor parents at Palermo, June 2, 1743, after a 
sliort period of service in the convent of Cartegirone, and an idle, 
thievish life at home, went to Rome, where he married Lorenza 
r'elicioni, the daughter of a girdle-maker, and tried to support 
himself by drawing and painting. C. was already an adept in 
forgery, and in predicting fortunes and showing visions by means 
of phosphonis and legerdemain. He and his wife now determined 
to lake up imposture as a profession. They visited Venice, Mar- 
seille, Madrid, Lisbon, Brussels, &c., C. sometimes appearing as a 
Prussian colonel, a Marquis Pellegrini, and finally as Count C. ; 
bis wife, v/ho took the name of Seraphina, enticing men of wealth 
by licr beauty. Having picked up a little chemistry at the con- 
vent laboratory, C. was able to profefe a quack alchemy; he sold 
a ‘beautifying water,’ and ‘wine of Egypt,* for renovating the com- 
plexion. In 1772 he was in England as a house-painter; in 1776 
he did business as a quack in Whitcombe Street, London, but was 
thrown into prison. He next took up freemasonry, writing a 
book in which he promised his adherents, by means of the ‘prime 
matter’ and the ‘acacia,’ a perfect physical and moral regenera- 
tion. C. himself assumed the title of Grand Cophta, and arranged 
a number of absurd rites. Successful in^Jpaxony, he was exposed 
at St Petersburg by the imperial physician Mouncey, and in 

Warsaw by a Count M- , who published the book, C. 

Demasqtii d Varsovie en 1780. In 1783, C. appeared at Stras- 
burg, where he cultivated the intimacy of Cardinal Louis de 
Rohan, with w'hom he afterwards .suffered imprisonment and 
trial (3 1 St May 1786) for complicity in the affair of the Diamond 
Necklace. Pic tlien started the quack business again in Sloanc 
Street, Knightsbi idge, where, among other dupes, he met Lord 
George Gordon. Driven from England, and from Turin and 
Trent, for his character was now becoming notorious, he in 1789 
reached Rome, where he was seized and thrown into prison by 
the Inquisition. In 1791, his manuscript of Egyptian masonry 
was ordered to be burned, and C. himself was sentenced to per- 
petual imprisonment in the fortress of St Leo, where he lingered 
till 1795. In 1787 Goethe visited C.’s family at Palermo. See 
Carlyle, Miscellaneous lissays, vol. v, 

Cag^ola Luigi, Iffarchese, an Italian architect of noble 
femily, bom at Milan, 9th June 1762. He was sent by his father 
to study jurispnidence at Rome in 1776; but, inspired by the 
noble monuments with which he there found himself surrounded, 
he decided to devote himself to the study and profession of 
architecture. Genius and rank combined to make him famous. 
Napoleon created him member of the Conseil des Anciens and 
Chevalier of the Iron Crown. C. died X4th August 1833. His 
principal works are the Arch of the Simplon and the Arch of 
Peace (Milan), commissioned by Napoleon in 1802 and 1804, and 
the former of which is bdieved to be tlie most-beautiful arch of 
'modem times. 

Cag'ot, or Argot (which has been derived from the Celtic 
takod^ ‘ di^,’ the Gothic gass^ canes Golhi^ * Gothic dogs,’ and 



cassot, ‘leprous’), is properly applied to an extinct race of de- 
form^ dworis among the peasants of the Pyrenees, closely allied 
to the Cacous and Caqueux of Brittany, the Colibets and Cahefs 
of Saintonge, the Marans of Auveigne, and the .Caffqs of the 
Alps. Their natural defects of mind and body were aggravated 
by the law of the Estates of Navarre and Bordeaux (1672) pro- 
hibiting C. to marry any but C., and requiring them to wear on 
the shoulder a mark in red cloth of a goose’s or duck’s foot. 
They were shunned and set apart by their fellow-Christians : 
each village had its * Fontaine des C.,* where alone they might, 
drink ; each church a door 4 feet in height, by which they must 
enter, and a separate hMilier, where they must simnkle them- 
selves ; each cemetery its distinct place of interment. The priest 
handed them the wafer at the end of a stick. A suspicion of 
Gothic- Arian heresy attached to them. Only the most repulsive 
labour was assigned to them by the town authorities, but they* 
were allowed to be carpenters and rope-makers. At the Revolu- 
tion of 1 7S9, the C. managed to destroy nearly all documents and 
monuments preserving the history of their families. Now, there- 
fore, only here and there, as In the valleys of Ossau, Aure, and 
Lavedau, does the suspicion of C. descent rest upon a family, 
and show itself, not in the denial of rights, but in silent aversion. 
The name, however, lingers in such proverbs as that applied to a 
vei7#tupid person : * 11 est pire que le C. de Gamacme.' The 
‘Leper’s Bath’ at Aix is an interesting relic of this ‘accursed race. ’ 
There are among the P3rrenean Ca^ts many crHins (imbeciles 
with stunted limbs, huge heads, dull eyes, lolling tongues), and 
persons with goitres (bladder-like lumps of glandular flesh, covered 
with knots of blue veins, depending from the lower jaw and front 
neck), but the home of critinism is Aosta (in the Porte de Suvoye, 
or Porta Decumina, of which city is the Tour du L^preux, cele- 
brated in Xavier de Maistre’s beautiful story), and the canton 
Valais, especially Martigny. In the Val d’Aosta, from Ville- 
neuve to Chatillon, from one-fourth to one-half of the population 
is affected. There are all degrees of Imbecility, from complete 
vacancy, to the cre/in vvho can count and tend cattle. Many, 
however, are deaf and dumb, and many have the j^oilre (Latin, 
guttuf \ which, however, is met with also in perfectly intelligent 
and healthy men and women. Miinism may be hereditary in a 
latent form, but it is common to find healthy children of cretins; 
nor is the disease entirely derived from hygienic conditions, for 
it is found occasionally in the higher classes. Its cause has been 
suggested by M ‘Clelland to lie m the calcareous geological for- 
mations, on W'hich, and not on the granites and metamorphic 
series, it has been observed to prevail. The better view seems 
to connect it with the atmospheric conditions .which have been 
found to influence epidemics. These are assisted by filthy habits 
and dwellings, and by the illegal marriages which still take place 
among cretins, Tlie inveteracy of the constitutional tendency is 
shown by the failure of Dr Guggcnbiihl to cure cr/lins removed 
at an early age to his establishment, the Abendberg, at Inter- 
laken. The Spanish Cagots of Navarre are said to lie tall, 
strong, well-built in person, and of regular features. The w^ord 
C. is used in French in distinction to oigof, to denote an aggres- 
sive religious hypocrite. The name also occurs in the forms 
Capo/, Gdbet, Cassatt, Chrestiaa, Gavacho (from Cabali, moun- 
taineer). Gafo is an old word for a leper. Cretin is not derived 
from Christianus (in the sense of innocent), but from crate (Lat. 
cre/a), which refers to the sallow complexion of the class. The 
chief medical and statistical authorities on Cretinism are St Lager, 
J^tudes sur Critmisme (Par. 1867) ; Morel, Trait f des Degenere- 
scences (Par. 1851); Niepce, Trait/ du Cottre (iSsi)- Among 
Gennan writers on the subject may be mentioned Iphofen (1817), 
and Rosch and Maffei (1844). 

Cahe'te, or Ouiete, a town of Brazil, in the province of 
Minas Geraes, and standing on the right bank of a river of the 
same nane, a tributary of the Rio Doce. It is about 280 miles 
N. by £. of Rio de Janeiro, Agriculture and mining are the chief 
industries. Fop. about 6000. 

Oabir’ (Irish Gael. Cathair, * the stone fort ’), a town of Ire- 
land, county of Tipperary, lies picturesquely or^ the Suir, 43 
miles N.W. of Waterford by rail, has large fiour-mills. It was 
formerly the residence of the Earls of GlengaU, and on an island 
in the river there is a castle of the I2th c., the original ‘ stone 
fort* from which the town takes its name. Near C. are exten- 
sive barracks. Fop. (1871) 2694. 

Oahori, a town in the department of Lot, France, on the 
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rig^bank of the river of the same name, 6o miles N. of Tott- 
louse. It has a cathedral, built at the close of the loth c., and 
a^med with two cupolas, an interesting specimen of the 
I^omano-Byzantine arctiitectare ; an obelisk to Fdn^lon, erected 
in 1820 ; and some remains of a Roman amphitheatre and of a 
magnificent aqueduct The principal manufactures are potterjT, 
cotton yams, woollen stuffs, and leather ; and there is a trade m 
wine (produced in the neighbourhood), brandy, oil, and cattle. 
Pop. (1872) 11,416. C. is a veiy ancient town. It was first 
called Divona, then, from the people who possessed it, Cadurci, 
of which C. is only a cormptlon. Under the Romans it became 
a municipal city, and was the point of intersection of four Roman 
roads. Visigoths, Vandals, Franks, Saracens, Normans sacked 
it in turn, and in the Albigcnsian wars of the middle ages it was 
^a stronghold of Catholicism. 

Oai'oos and Turks Islands, a small group in the W. Indies, 
about 150 miles N. of Hayti, with a total area of 420 sq. miles, 
and a pop. (1871) of 4723. - They belong to Britain, and have a 
local president, subordinate since 1S73 to the Governor of Jamaica. 
Chiex of the group sre Great, N., and E. Caicos, Salt Clay and 
Grand Turk. Iney have exports of sugar, cottoi^ and salt, 
amounting yearly to about £^S,ooO; while the imports are 
valued at ^^30,000. The C. yield a revenue of £^000, Qf the 
inhabitants, 572 are white, 758 coloured, and 3393 black ; while 
3315 belong to (he Methodist and Baptist Churches. — ^The name 
C. or Keys is applied to various other small clusters of isles or 
rocks, as the Keys of Eleuthera, of Providence, of Florida, &c. 

CaiTa, or Haifa (anc. Be/a), a small seaport on the coast of 
Palestine, lies at the N. base of Mount Carmel, on the S. shore 
of the Bay of Acre, 13 miles across the bay from Acre. It has 
a good hubour, but no large buildings. The exports are chiefly 
wheat, sesame seed, and barley. In 1873 there entered the 
port 58^ vessels of 72,886 tons, 52 being steamers. Pop. 2000, 
comprising Moslems, Jews, and a few Europeans. 

OaiUid or Oaill6, H 0116, an enterprising French travellier 
in Africa, was born at Mauze (Deux-S^vres), S^tember 19, 
X 799 * The reading of Crwitfr enkindled in him while 

a boy a passion for foreign adventure. At the age of sixteen he 
set off with sixty francs to find his way to Senegal. Residing there 
as a trader in 1826, he heard of the prize of 10,000 francs offered 
by the Geographical Society of Paris to the first traveller who 
should visit Tiinbuctu. Leaving Sierra Leone in March 1827, he 
reached that city in May the following year. He next crossed the 
Sahara to the Tangier coast, and arrived at Fez in August. He 
received the prize, and subsequently an annuity of 1000 francs, 
and also the decoration of the Legion of Honour. His notes of 
travel, to which M. Jomord, a member of the French Institute, 
added geographical remarks, were published under the title, 
Journal d'un Voyage d Tembouktou el Jenni, dans FAfrique 
Centrale, C. died near Paris, 17th May 1838. 


pa Ira', * That will go on,' the refrain of t well-known song 
of the Jacobins during the first French revolution. It gave a 
Utle to the song, which, as the Carillon National, * the national 
dume,' was, like the Marseillaise, the Carmagnole, the Ckani 
du Dl^arl, adopted as a national lyric. 

Oaird, Bev: John, Principal of Glasgow University, 
was bom at Greenock in 1820. He studied at Glasgow Uni- 
versity; was ordained to the parish of Newton-on-Ayr in 
1845, and transferred to Lady Yester's Church, Edinburgh, in 
1847. After remaining there two years, C« accepted, in 1850, 
the charge of Errol, in Pertlishire — this step being taken owing 
to impaired health. TAe Helig^t of Common Life, a sermon 
preadied by him before the Queen in the parisii church of 
Crathie in 1855, was published the same year by royal com- 
mand. He became minister of Park Church, Glasgow, in 1857 ; 
published a volume of sermons in 185S, and received from his 
own university the degree of D.D. in 1860, In 1862 he became 
Professor of Divlni^ in it, and eleven years later was ap- 
pointed Principal. C.’s latest publication is The Universal Keli'^ 
gion, a lecture ddivered in Westminster Abbev on November 
30, 1874. xs the most eloquent and thoughtful rhetorician 
in the Scotch Church, and has a fame not confined to his deno- 
mination or his country. 

Oaim is a Celtic word signifying heap, and appears con- 
stantly in the names of mountains in Celtic districts. It is also 
appH^ to the heap of loose stones which marks the summit of 
a hill, and which is the simplest form of the monumental C., 
whether raised as a boundary, a tombstone, a rendezvous, or to 
commemorate a battle, or other striking event. The more im- 
portant cairns, however, are raised over stone chambers and 
galleries. In the famous C. at New Grange on tlie Boyne, a 
low tunnel leads to a central chamber 20 feet high, other 
chambers branching off at the sides. At S tennis, in Orkney, 
there is a remarkamc stone-burrow, called Maeshowe, a conical 
mound of stones covered with earth, and surrounded at the base 
by a ditch. A gallery leads to a chamber, built to the height of 
6 feet with long hewn slabs of stone of miscellaneous length, the 
upper portion of the walls (of which 7 feet still remain) being 
constructed of long unbroken slabs wliich shorten with each 
course, and thus form a sort of ‘rectangular dome,* The aich 
must have been unknown to the builders. A veiy similar C. in 
wood has been found at JelUnge, Denmark, and is supposed to 
be the tomb of Queen Thyra. The runes on the stones of Maes- 
howe were found to be of comparatively modern date ; but the 
sculpture on the granite blocks of New Grange, which have been 
likened to those found m the Breton district of Morbihan, in 
die forts of Rowton Lynn in Northumberland, and at the Laws 
near Dundee, is probably more ancient. Tlic purpose of these 
burrows is not known : once erected, they would naturally be 
selected for burial, inscriptions, and perhaps deposits of valu- 
able articles. 


Oain (according to Gen. iv. ^the obtained was the first-born 
of Adam and Eve. His brief history is familiar, and need not 
be given here. According to some modem critics, the narrative 
can scarcely have reached us in a strictly historical form, since 
we are told that he was afraid of being killed, when there was 
no one to kill him but his own family, and that he built a city 
when he had only o.ie son. It has therefore been conjectured 
that in the story of C. and Abel, with their posterity, we see 
symbolised the facts that the pristine pastoral life was one of 
simplicity and purity, and that progress in civilisation is accom- 
panied with violence and godlessness. The notion that the story 
of the offerings is intended by a (late) priestly writer to give a 
divine sanction to the Levitical law, that an Israelite shoidd never 
bring an offering of the fruits of the ground except when he had 
not an animal, lies outside the region of secure onticism. 

Oi^ozo'io or Hainozoio Period, in geolo^, the name 
applied to the. newest or most recent epoch, which includes rocks 
the fossils oft which consist of species mostly identical with 
existing animals and plants. This epoch includes the so-called 
T^tiary mcks, which may he divided, beginning jjith the oldest 
of the series, as follows .^i. Eocene, lower, miaafi# «td upper. 
Z. Miocene, lower and upper. 3, Pliocene, older (white and red 
crugs) and newer (Norwich cro^. 4. Pleistocene, Post-Terliofy, 
or QwUemanf, post-pliocene, including glacial, pre- and post- 
glacial d^sltj;^ and recent (existing sous). 


The smaller cairns, so common in the pastoral districts of the 
centre and N. of Scotland, were undoubtedly constructed for 
burial : they frequently contain human remains in stone kists, or 
boxes made of stone slabs. They also contain inverted urns, 
mostly circular in shape, and of the capacity of a gallon, which 
also sometimes lie in kists, or are simply protected by the sur- 
rounding stones. Flint and stone implements occur along with 
the urns, which are sometimes so numerous in one C. as to sug- 
gest that a family has been interred, or that the place marks a 
skirmish. Besides the kelts or stone axes, various articles in 
bronze, hatchets, spearheads, shields, and cooking- pots, have 
been found, and a few personal decorations in gold, bone, ser- 
pentine, amber, &c. It is out of these materials that the cele- 
brated h3rpothesis of the stone, bronze, and iron ages has been 
manufactured. 

Cairngorm (Gael. ' the Blue Peak '), a mountain in the S.W. 
of Aberdeenshire (<). v.), 4090 feet high. It gives name to a 
brownish-yellow variety of quartz or rock crystaL This crystal 
is a distinguishing feature in Scotch jewelle^ and lapidory-work, 
and is much prizM for setting in plaid broocnies, the tops of dirks, 
snufi'-muUs, &c., besides being used like other precious stones for 
bracelets, eai>rings, studs, seus, &c. 

Oai'ro (Arab. Masr^al^Edhira, ‘capital of victory*), the capi« 
tal of Ee^t, lies on the right bank of the Nile, 5 miles above 
the Nile in a sandy waste, which stretches to the Mokat 
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tern xnotmtain range. It is the most important centre of learn- j 
ing and commerce in the £., and has now extensive railway 
nnd telegraphic communication. The town, which is divided I 
into quarters* separating the various creeds and nationalities, ' 
hu ondeigone' vast improvement in late years. It is lighted I 
with gas, and has an excellent water supply, while many line I 
broad streets (1S75) have been opened through the crowded parts, ‘ 
which were formerly so fruitful of epidemics. The Ezb^yah, a 
filthy refuse place, which long disgraced a fashionable part of C., 
was (1873) converted into an ornamental garden, with an artificial 
lake, and enclosed with iron railings. Several beautiful carrii^ 
roads have been constructed, notably to the pyramids, to Helio- 
polis, and to the suburb of Bulak (q. v.). All tliese new roads and 
streets are bordered by acacias and ^catnores. Another great pub- 
lic work is the erection of a magnificent iron bridge over the Nile, 
completed in 1874. chief buildings are the citadel, the vice- 
roy's palace, the mosque of Sultan Achmed-Ibn-Tulun, which was 
built in 879 A.D., and is older than the town itself, and that of 
Sultan Hasson, finished in 1362. These mosques are of vast size, 
and have minarets of immense height, built of alternate lines of 
red and white stone. The former is specially notable for an exten- 
sive arcade of pointed arches, supposed to be the eailiest extant 
specimen of this form of architecture. C. has also an Italian 
opera-house, a French theatre, and a large circus, for which in the 
winter season the performers are brought from France, England, ! 
and Italy. In educational matters, C. has been greatly advanced 
under the present viceroy. In 1872 the Government colleges of 
the town had 141 professors and 1025 students, and the national 
schools had 255 teachers and 1 1,495 pupils, of whom 6774 be- 
longed to the theological university attached to the Mosque-al- 
Azhar. The small body of the Copts in C. erected a church in 
1867, and the German and English colonies have also recently 
opened Protestant churches. The trade of C. is rapidly increasing. 
The exports consist of native produce, of which the chief items 
are ivory, gum, wood, hides and ostrich feathers, and from Upper 
Egypt cotton and sugar; while the imports are mainly indigo and 
shawls from India and Persia, sheep and tobacco from Turk^and 
Syria, cotton and woollen goods, prints and hardware from Great 
Britain and Germany, and cloth, furniture, and millinery from 
France and Austria. In 1872 the value of the e^orts to Britain 
alone was ;£i6,455,73i, and of British imports ;C7,2 13,063. In 
1873 some 120,000 lbs, of ivory were exported, chiefly to Britain, 
while 50,000 lbs. of wax were received by Kartoum from Abys- 
sinia. The traffic in slaves still continues, but is now carried on 
much more secretly. C. has railway communication with Alex- 
andria, and on the left bank of the Nile with Embaba, to be con- 
tinued as far as Tcll-el-Barud, while a lihf has been projected in a 
southerly direction as far as l^irtoum. The railway to ISuez across 
the desert has been abandoned since the completion of the Suez 
Canal Cr>mpany’s fresh-water canal, and passengers are now 
conveyed from Alexandria to Suez by a new line via Zagazig and 
Ismailia. A great variety of languages are spoken in C., but 
Arabic predominates. Pop. (1872) 349,883, of whom the ma- 
jority are Arabs, there being also many Turks, who form the 
ruling class, Jews, Armenian^ Africans, Europeans, and a few 
Copts, descended from the ancient Egyptians. C. was founded 
by the Fatimite Califs in 969 A.D., and its fortress was built by 
Saladin in 1176. It was taken from the Mamluke princes by 
the Turkish Sultan Selim in 1517. It was taken by the 
French in 1798, and in 1801 by the British, who restored it to 
the Porte. The terrible massacre of the Mamlukes took place | 
in C., Marth I, 1811. The tombs of the Mamluke rulers of I 
E^pt, about a mile from the city, are singularly beautiful, | 
being built of v/hite marble, riclily carved and coloured, and 
supporting gilded domes. I 

OaiBs'on, in civil engineering, is a large case of timber or iron 
capable of floating by itself, and . in or on which the piers of a 
bndge are built. In the former case, the C. merely serves to 
keep the water away from the workmen, and may be removed 
when the masonry is finished ; in the latter, it forms itself the 
substructure, sinking by the weight of masoniy above it (or bv 
the excavations of divers or workmen underneath it) as the work 
progresses. In military matters, a C. is a name som^imes given 
to an ammunition waggon. In connection with -shipping, a C. 
is a large floating air cininber,used for raising sunken vessels, 

OaiUi'neB% a county in the extreme N.E» of Scotland, with 
an area of 455,708 statute acres, or 712 sq. miles, and a po^ 


(1871) of 39,992. It forms a bold peninsula (hence the Norse 
ffgss, or 'nose') between the Moray and Pentland Firths, 
and from N. to S. is about 40 miles long, with a breadth 
from E. to W. of about 30 miles. The general character of 
the snrface is flat, much of it being heath-covered moor. 
The fi>xination is Devonian throughout, with the exception of 
patches of granite on the W. border, and in many parts is 
highly fossiliferous. Agriculture rather than grazing prevails, 

I though of late years sheep-farming has been extending. In 1873 
I there were^ under crops or in grass 101,220 acres. The chid 
i grain crop is oats ; green-cropping, especially in turnips, is suc- 
cessfiil, and the cultivation of artificial grasses has been intro- 
I duced. Black cattle and sheep are reared in large numbers for 
the markets of the S. In 1873 there were 22,037 cattle, 167,491 
sheep, and 49^^ horses. There are no lakes of any size, and ncn 
navigable riven. Weaving is carried on to a limited extent, but, 
properly speaking, there are no manufactures. The chief industry 
xs fishing, in which about 10,500 persons are engaged, the value 
of the boats and nets being estimated at 32,00a Ovei 
200,000 barrels of salted herrings are exported yearly; other 
exports are salmon, oats, and C.fiagstonts (q. v.). Wick is the 
county town ; Thurso is the only other town, but on the E. coast 
ther^ are many fisliing- villages. A railway traversing C., and 
i connecting Wick and Thurso with the S., was in operation in 
1875. C. returns one member to Parliament. C. was long in 
the possession of the Norsemen, and many of the localities have 
Norse names; while many of the inhabitants, especially on the £. 
and N. coasts, are of Scandinavian descent, and use a dialect of 
Lowland Scotch which has a considerable infusion of Norse words. 

OaitlmeM klagstone, a very hard, compac^ close-grained 
stone, occurring in beds from one to nine or ten inches thick in 
the old red sandstone of Caithness. It is in very great request 
for the foot-pavements of towns, and more than 10,000 tons are 
annually quarried in Caithness for that purpose. 

Oai'uB (a Latinised form of Kaye or Key\ Br John, was 
bom at Norwich, 6th October 1510, and educated at Gon- 
ville Hall, Cambridge. He studied medicine for two or three 
years in Italy, and after his return practised at Cambridge, 
Shrewsbury, and Norwich. He was appointed by Henry VIII. 
Lecturer on Anatomy to the Company of Surgeons, London ; 
became President of the College ot Physicians, and also physi- 
cian to Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. In 1557 he elevated 
Gonville Hall into C. College, of which he became master, and 
continued so till his death at London, 29th July 1573. C. wrote 
on a great variety of subjects — ^antiquarian, scientific, and criti- 
cal. A complete list of his works is given in Cooper’s Athena 
Cantabrigienses, 

Oaius College (properly Gonville and Caius College)^ Cam- 
bridge. Gonville Hall, the orimnal institution, on which C. C. 
was subsequently grafted, was founded by Edmund Gonville in 
1348; enriched and removed to the present site of the college 
in 1353 by William Bateman, Bishop of Norwich, and refounded 
and erected into a college under royal charter, with the title of 
GonvUU and C. C, by Dr John Caius (q. v.) in 1558. It is 
known locally as 'Key's College/ from the circumstance that 
Kaye or Key was the baptismal name of its founder. New 
statutes were given under the provision of an Act of Parliament 
(19 and 20 Viet., c. 88), by which the college consists of a master, 
thirty fellows, and thirty-six scholars. The number of fellow- 
ships is now increased to thirty-two by the creation of a new 
fellowship in 1865 and of another in 1870. The fellowships are 
not vacated by marriage. The actual number of scholarships 
on the foundation is forty, and in addition to these, two more 
have quire recently been founded by the late Dr Shuttleworth of 
Beme (for proficiency in botany and comparative anatomy), 
which are of the value of each, and are tenable for three 
years. There are also the five Tancred studentships in medicine, 
cf the value of ;Cioo annually, Oind which may be held from 
three to eight years. The number of undergraduAtes in attend- 
ance (1875) 139* 

O^a'nuB (from Cajang^ the Malayan name of one of the 
species), a genus of plants of the natural order Leguminosee^ sec- 
tion PapUumat^, C. Indicus^ a native of the £. Indies, is now 
cultivated in the W. Indies, tropical America, and Africa, and 
on some of the Pacific islanda In Jamaica it is called the Congo 


I Jamaica it is called the Congo 
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f in India tbt pulse or seed is called dhat or dhd^ or urhur^ 
aaid foms a large portion of the food of all classes. In the W. 
Ii^eS the pulse is called pigeon-pea, and is tised asii. substitute 
for English peas, also for feeding pigeons and other fowls.* The 
variety known as No-eye pea is most esteemed. The Congo pea 
is harder and coarser. Horses and cattle are yery fond of the 
young branches and leaves, either in a fresh or a dried state, 
it is one of the most generally useful of tropical plants. See 
Treasitry of Botany, 

Oaj'eput, Oajuputi {Melalmca Cajejmti^ or M, minor\ a 
tree of the natural order Myrtaoea, sub-order Lef tosfermea^ from 
the leaves uf which the oil of C. is obtained by distillation. It is 
a native of the mountainous portion of the Molucca Islands, and 
<iiiuch of the oil is prepared in the island of Banda. The oil is 
pungent, volatile, aromatic, green, transparent, and limpid, and 
with so pungent, penetrating an odour that it is only agreeable 
when diffused. Two sackfuls of the leaves will scarcely yield 
three drachms of the oil. At one* time it was much employed 
in cholera, though apparently without success. It is still used 
intemsdly as a stimulant, as an antispasmodic, and as a diapho- 
retic; externally, when mixed with olive-oil or dissolved in 
rectified spirits, as a stimulant embrocation in rheumatism^neu- 
ralgia, &c. It has the properly of dissolving caoutchouc. In 
Australia the leaves of M, scoparia and gmistifolia are used 
as substitutes for tea. 


crime, he is made to swallow some of thd C. B., and if he sur- ^ 
vives the ordeal he is pronounced innocent ; but if he dies, it is 
held to p^ve his guilt. When the administrator of the poison 
wishes tne^suspected person to survive, he generally administers 
the poison'mixed with some powerful emeti^ so that the vomit- 
ing which ensues may save the person’s life. It is called by the 
natives 'Esere,' and by the European missionaries * ordeal bean 
of Old Calabar.* Some of these beans were brought to Scot- 
land by these missionaries, and the plwsiological effects of C B. 
have been carefully investigated by Sir Robert Christison, 0 r 
T. R. Fraser, and others. C. B. acts specially on the spmal 
chord, rendering the patient insensible td pain, and perfectly 
unable to walk or move. It, however, is without effect on the 
sensory nerves or the brain, so that the person under the influ- 
ence of C B. is perfectly conscious to the last. C. B. produces 
death in two ways, eitlier by paralysis of the muscles of respira- 
tion, Asphyxia (q. v.), or by paralysis of the ganglia of the 
heart, Symope (q. v.). Its most remarkable effect is its power of 
contracting the pupil when a solution is dropped into the eye. 

In this respect it is antagonistic to Belladonna (q. v.). This 
property of contracting the pupil is useful in certain diseases of 
the eye, when we wish to dimmish the amount of light admitted * 
into that organ. C. B. has been given internally for tetanus or 
lockjaw, and other nervous affections, in doses of one to four 
grains. In cases of poisoning with C. B., give Emetics (q. v.) 
and stimulants. 


Oake-Breaker. Within the last quarter of a century, the 
increasing demand for animal food has rendered it imperative 
that the natural supplies of hay and roots should be supplemented 
by artificial feeding stuffs, in order that cattle and sheep should 
be ripened at an earlier age, and brought up to heavier weights. 
Oil-cake, cotton-cake, and a variety of other condimental sub- 
stances are employed in fattening. It has been found that much 
cake is wasted when given in a whole state, and a machine was 
invented for the purpose of breaking it into pieces of from to 
2 inches square. The machine consists of a box set upon iron 
legs; within the box revolve in opposite directions two iron- 
teethed rollers, which speedily disintegrate the cake to the re- 
quired size. The machine is not costly, and the economy very 
great. There are many good machines in the market; but per- 
haps those of Messrs Samuelson of Banbuiy and Picksley Sims 
of Manchester are the best. 

Oalabar*, part of the coast-land of N. Guine^ Africa, extends 
from the river Benin to the Cameroon Mountains, and receives 
its name from the two rivers the Old and New C., tlie former 
of wliich rises in the Qua Mountains, and flows W. then S. into 
the Bight of Biafra, its estuary being 9 miles broad at the mouth. 
This river is navigable to steamers for 200 miles, and on its 
banks are situated the principal towns of the Qua Land, Duke 
Town, Creek Town, Omun, and Acuno-cuno. The produce of 
Qua -consists of yams, sugar-cane, palm-oil. The New C. forms 
one of the mouths of the Niger, and carries on, like the Bonny, 
though to a smaller extent, a trade in palm-oil and slaves. The 
natives are polygamists and cannibals, and have not been much 
affected by the missions which have been long established there 
by the United Presbyterian Church. 

Calabar Bean {Bhysostigma venenosum, natural order Zegu- 
minosa). This remarkable plant was first accurately described 
by Professor Balfour, and the name Physostigma was by him 
given to the plant on account of its peculiar hooded stigma, and 
venenosum in reference to its poisonous properties. C. B. is a 
native of Old Calabar, Western Africa. It is a large, twining, 
sliriibby plant. Its stem is often about 40 or 50 feet long, and 
varies from I to 2 inches in thickness. It has alternate leaves, 
and I'aige, beautiful, purple flowers. Its pod is about 7 inches 
in length, and contains^two or three seeds. The seeds are used 
in medicine, and are possessed of very poisonous properties. 
I hcy are about the size of a large horse-bean, reddish-brown ex- 
ternally, white internally. They weigh about one drachm each, 
are kianey-shaf^d, wi^h two flat sides, and a longitudinal furrow 
running along iis convex ma^in, ending in an apertgre near one 
extremity of the seed. They taste like ordinary beans, are with- 
out bitterness or aromatic flavour. The poisonous properties of 
this substance have long been knowii to the natives of Old Cala- 
bar, and by them C. B. has been extensively used for criminal 
purposes. When r. person is suspected of having committed a 
j68 


Oalabaab Nutmeg, the seeds of Monodora AfyrisiUat a 
plant of the natural order Anonacea (q. v.), the Custard-appl.2 
order, having aromatic properties similar to the true nutmeg. 
They are commonly known as Jamaica or American nutmegs. 

Oal'abaBh Tree {CrescenHa Cujete\ a tree of tbe natural 
order Bignoniaeeoe (q. v.), sub-order Cresceniiacea^ a native of tbe 
W. Indies, and the tropical parts of S, America. The wood 
is tough and flexible, and adapted for coachbiiilding ; but it j.s 
the calabash^ or hard shell of the fruit, wliich is most used. 
Cups and vessels of all sort.s, often beautifully polished anrl 
cars'ed, arc made from them ; they will even withstand tlic ac- 
tion of fire, and can therefore be used a.s kettles. 

Cal'aba Tree. Sec CALoniYLLUM. 

Oalabo'sa, or Calabo'zo, a to\yn in the state of Caracas, 
Venezuela, on the left bank of the river Guarico, a tributary of 
the Apure, and 185 miles S. W, of Caracas. It was formerly an 
Indian village, and is now the residence of many wealthy pro- 
prietors of cattle-farms in the surrounding llanos. Pop. 
4000. Since 1813 C. has ])een the scene of several battles; 
Bolivar and P.'icz here defeated the Spaniards under Morales, 
February 3, 1820, and again under La Torre, June 24, 1821. 

Calaliria, the S. W. peninsula of the kingdom of Italy, corn- 
prises the provinces of Cosenza, Catanzaro, and Reggio, and has 
a length of some 160 miles, with a breadth varying from 18 to 
70. Area, 1500 sq. miles; pop. (1871) 1,206,302. C. is tra- 
versed by the southerly ridge of the Apennines, which sends 
down several wild torrents, but no rivers of magnitude. Tlie 
valleys and plains are singularly fertile, and there is abundance 
of excellent pasture. C. supports large numbers of sheep, 
homed cattle, and fine horses. 'Ihe chief products are oil, 
wine, grain, rice, hemp, cotton, flax, saffron, manna, honey, silk, 
and southern fruits. The sides of the Apennines are clad with 
dense forests of oak, beech, larch, pine, plantane, and aloes. 
Along the coasts there are fineries of tunny, coral, and anchovy. 
C. is also rich in iron, copper, gypsum, antimony, alabaster, and 
marble. The climate is delightful, but during the hot season 
there is malaria in some parts ; earthquakes occasionally happen. 
Among the chief towns are Reggio, Rossano, and Monteleone. 
A railway round the S. and K coast, from Reggio to Taranto, 
is now for the most part in operation. In ancient times the S.E 
promontory of Italy was called C., from being inhabited by the 
Calabri, a tribe first mentioned by Polybius under that name, 
but supposed to be identical with the Messapians, and to be of 
Hellenic origin. The modem C. has long been infested 1>y ban- 
ditti, and almost the only outstanding fact in the history of the 
country is the fierce massacre (1560) of a Waldensian colony, 
settled here in 1340. The Calabrians are sprightly and high- 
spirited, but vindictive. 

Oala’dium. See Cocco. 
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.tMaAnuln^ the riusome of Acr^tkihan Huacsar^^ or.* little 
cora/ lewh Is used iit I^sni as a tndorific, diuretic tehri&ge^ 
and antl-veneieaL The rhisome of Polypodum C, the slenaer 
or^genumt C^aud those of /*. trastpitium^ the thitik C. or 
de^s-tougue, are also reported to have the same properties. 

Oalfllioir'a (a Span, oormption of the Arab. Kalat^harrdl^ 
*the 8to»e*castle’), a town in the province of Hpatn, 

on the Cidacos, a tributary of the Ebro. . It is on Uie site of Uie 
ancient Caiagurris^ and has an old cathedral with a facade 
of brick, .(^intilian was bom heire». and, according to some, 
Aultts Prudentiu^ the tiist Christian poet The sunfbunding dis* 
trict is fertile^ producing in abundanoe corn and fruits^ 

Oalnin (Celt, m/o, * a port or hatbour^, a seaport and for« 
tress of the first cla^ in the department of Paeude^CaUdSi 
France, ao miles N.£. of Boulogne, and lao N.N.W. of Paris, 
with wrnch places it is connected railway. It is the great 
port of debarkation for English travellers entering France, 

' and is becoming a manufacturing place of importance^ Tim 
most noteworthy edifices are the Cathedral, which contains 
Vandvck's painting of the * Assnmption^' the de Vdle^ 
built m 1740^ and the HM DisHn^ which coniprises a hotel, a 
' theatre, a mden, and public baths. The citadel, which is on 
the W. side, commands the town and harbour, and the fiat 
ground on the S. and E. can be laid under water at pleasure, 
i'he principal manufactures are bobbin-net and hosiery^ and 
there are oil and soap works, tanneries, salt-refineries, distil- 
leries, and shipbuilding yards. The harbour, formed by two moles, 
with continuations of wooden piers seawards, is nearly dry at 
ebb tide, and at high water has a depth of from 15 to 18 feet. 
It admits vessels of 600 tons, and has a floating dock and Uiree 
lighthouses. The exports are chiefly horses, wine, linens, cot- 
*■ tons, silks, and salted provisions. Their total value in 1873 was 
; the total value of the imports in the same year was 
£4t^Z^tOOO. Pop. (1872) 11,554. C.\ histoiy cannot he tmoed 
beyond the iniddfc ages. Up to the 13th c. it was called Sealas. 
About that time it was fortified. Edward 111 . of England took 
C. in 1347, after a siege of eleven months, and his sparing 
the lives of the six heroic citixens, at the instance of Queen 
Philippa, is one of the best-known and most touching incidents 
in hi.story. C. remained in the possession of England till its 
capture in 15^8 by the Due de Guise, since when its histoiy has 
been purely French. 

Oalazaan'der Wood, a calnnet wood resembling rosewood, 
but more durable and beautiful than it. It is produced by the 
Diospyros quasita^ a species of the ebony genus (see DiosFTROs), 
a native of S.E. India and of Ceylon. It^s now getting scarce. 
It is very dense, and takes a beautiful polish. The name is most 
probably a comiplion of Coromandel wood. 

Gal'ama^, or (Lolko), A common and familiar ex- 

ample of this genus of * two-gilled ’ or DibranchiaU cuttlefishes 
(see Cephalopoda) is the Loligo vulgaris or common squid, an 
organism frequently cast up in numbers on the British coasts. 
These forms beloi^ to the family Teuthida, in which there are 
ten arms, two being larger than the others, while the fourth 
left arm in the males becomes a ffectocotylus (q. v.) to subserve 
reproduction. The shell exists as an internal homy or gladius^ 
and several of these may be developed in one individual. Ter- 
minal fins exist, and the suckers of the arms are tedunculcded^ or 
provided with short stalks. The C. squid is largely used for 
and several other species of C. are known, such as A. 
media, L, viarmora, &c. 

Oalazaia'neE, the name of an island and of a group of 
islands in the Philippines, S.K. of Luxon. The island, irom 
which the group takes its name, is 35 miles long and 15 broad, 
is fertile, moimtainous, and abounding in animal life. There is 
also a province called C. in the adjacent island of Palawan, which 
has a pop, (1871) of 27,189. 

Oal'asnine. There are two distinct minerals which bear this 
name. The one is a hydrated silicate of xinc, having the |pom- 
position represented by the formula ZnOHiOSiOf, and is often 
' called prismaik or eketrk C. The other is carbonate of zinc 
(ZnCOf), and is also called Smitksonite, 


Oal'amitki, the French name, now naturalised in the English 
language, for balamintho qffkmalk, a plant of the natural 
to. r. qficirtaSs, C, and C, sylvaHea are 
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aromiiric plints to which extraoriHooiy virtues were^^fnee 
ascribed. They are sometimes used;«p nmleriiis for too.' Q 
;or b|sii thyme, is a low, shrubby plaikL the leaves Of 
whidi art wgraut and aromatic. C Cmofeikmm^ the wiki 
basil, is iOtto aromatic. 

• OaTandteo, a genus of fossil phiiits found^ia'Vaiknis fbmuu 
tions, from the Devonian to the Oolite, but arialiriag its snaai- 
mum in the carbonilerotts, in which more than Ibity. ^eclea have 
been ducovered. They have been vmy commOnl^' deMiibed ns 
allied to Mquireiaeea (q. v.X an opinion in which Qarmriieis and 
Schimpdr still coincide, but Hooker long ago showed ihot.tlris 
view Was erroneous— some of the most characteristic poiii^^ of 
the structure of the horse-tails, such as the siliceous stomats^ 
circle of teeth of the leaves at the joints, are wanting In the 
C. This botanist considered that they were allied to the ferns or * 
to the club^osses. On the other hancL Brongniart classed some . 
6f them among the Gymnospermous Dicotyledons, and othetu" 
among the Equisetaceie, in which view he is fisUowed by Dawson , 
and others. Professor Williafnson, of Manchester, the latest 
investigator of these plants, constders that he luts clearly made 
out that they are exogenous in structure. * The plant possemed^ 
three distinct concentric layers of tissues, a central pith, suiw." ^ 
roundq^ hy a ligneous zone, which in its turn was invested by a 
thick cortical or e^dermol cellular slmcture.* The Calamitean 
literature is extensive, but perhaps the fullest account may be 
found in Williamson's Organisation of the Fossil Plants of the 
Coal Measures, Part 1 ., Calamiles, PhUoeophical Tramaetions, 
1872. 

Oal'amun, the reed-pen used by the ancients in writing. The 
l>est kinds of reed for this puipose were got frmn Egrpt and 
Cnidua They were cut and split with a knife as quills are with 
us, and when blunt they were also sharpened with a knife. This 
process was by the Romans called * tempering.' 

Oalasnue, a genus of palms. See Rattan, Dragon’s 
Blood, and Cane. 

Golaiiiua Aromatleui, a name given by the ancients to a 
plant which is probabW Androfogon calamus aromatkus, which 
yields the grass-oil of India. (See I^mon Grass.) The name 
Calamus is also sometimes applied to the sweet flag {Acorus 
calamus), and it is believed that the sweet calamus and cane of 
the Bible (Exod. xxx. 23, and Jer. vi. 20} are identical with the 
C. A. of the Greeks and Romans. 

Gal'amy, Edmund, an English divine and l^rvsbytcrian 
apologist, was bom in London m 1600, studied at Cambridge, 
and, after being for a time domestic chaplain to the Bishop of 
Ely, threw him^lf into the controversy between Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians, adopting the side of the former, and having, 
it is believed, a considerable share in the authorship of the cele- 
brated polemic pamphlet Smeclymnuus (q. v.)* C., however, was 
opposed to republicanism and the execution of Charles I., and 
would have obtained a bishopric after the Restoration he 
been willing to accept it. He, however, took the post of royal 
chaplain, but soon resigned it for conscientious reasons, f?e 
diea October 29, 1666. His eldest son, Edmund, was ejected 
from his living of Moreton for nonconformity, and died in 1685. 
His second son, Benjamin, became an eminent High Church 
divine and pamphleteer, and died in x686, prebendary of St Paul’s. 
Edmnnd had a son, also named Edmund, bom in 1671, and 
commonly known os the Younger, who distinguished himself as 
a nonconformist theologian and controversiAist. Among his 
works is a scries of biographies of ministers and others ejected 
after the Restoration by, or before, the Act of Unifiormity. In 
1709 he visited Scotland, and had the degree of D.D. conferred 
upon him by the Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aber- 
deen. He died June 3, 1732. 

Galan'do, in music, an expression mark denoting a gradual 
decrease in loudness, accompanied by some slackening of the 
time. 

Galaa'dra. See Corn Weevil. 

Oalandzin'ia, a genus of plants belon^g to the Purslane 
order (Portulacece), several of which are culuvated— C. urn* 
bellaid from Chili, C sfeciosa from California, Ac. 

Oalaadvo^ni^ a simple reed instnunent used by Italian pea« 
sants. 
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Jean, a victim of religious fanaticism, who has a 
permanent place in history, belonged to a Huguenot family in 
Languedoc, and was bom in i6^. He marned an English- 
woman, and followed the trade of a merchant in Toulouse. One 
night in the month of October 1761, his eldest son, Marc 
Antoine (a Catholic), was found dead (by hanging) aUthe ^op 
door. Tlie excited relijpous feeling or the town compelled 
the trial of the whole bmily. and secured the condemnation 
of C. to the wheel, which he underwent 9th March 1762. 
His widow fled into Switzerland, where she told her story 
to Voltaire. By his exertions the iniquitous sentence of the 
local *Parlement’ was reversed on appeal (1766), and a large 
sum in compensation paid to the iainiiy. The process was 
a striking illustration, not only of religious intolerance, but of 
‘ the .defects of French criminal procedure. It forms the text of 
the sequel to Voltaire’s essay Sur la Tolerance. A large collec* 
tion 01 interesting documents connected with the case will be 
found in the 36th volume of his collected works. There is little 
doubt that young C. committed suicide. Toulouse was soon after 
disgraced by the Affaire Sirven, 

Oalaaa'ya Bark. See Cinchona. 

Galatafl’mi, a town in the province of Trapani, Sicily, 28 
miles S.W. of Palermo, has a remarluible mosaic dtar in the 
church of Sta. Croce. The place, which derives its name from 
the Arabs (JCalal^alHmi), was taken by them in 828, and long 
remained in their possession. It was the scene of a victory 
^a^d by Garibaldi over the Neapolitans, May 15, l86a Pop. 

Oalata^o'ne, or Oaltagirone, a mwing town of Sicily, 
province of Catania, lies in the Val di Noto, 22 miles N.N.W. 
of Ragusa; has active manufactures, chiefly of cottons and 
earthenware. Pop. (1872) 25,978. 

Galataaoibett'a, or Galaaoibett's^ a town of Sicily, in 
the province of Caltanisetta, about 46 miles W. of Catania, and 
near the line of railway from that city to the interior. It was 
founded in 1080, has an old church, and commands a fine view, 
pop. about 5<xx>. The name is of Arabic origin, and means the 
foslle af Sdbel or Xibeth, 

Galatayud^ a city of Aragon, Spain, on the Talon, 48 miles 
S.W. of Saragossa. It is of Moorish origin, and was built out 
of the remains of ancient BilbUis by Ayub (Job), the nephew of 
Musa, hence the name — C. signifying in Arabic the castle of 
Ayub. The castle gives the town, otherwise dilapidated, an 
imposing look. C. has woollen, linen, and hempen manufac- 
tures. Pop. about 11,000. The environs are fertile, and irriga- 
tion produces excellent pasture. 

Galatbidlum, Gal'athua, Galatkidla, a head of flowers, 
such as that of the dandelion and other Com^sitee (q. v.). It is 
the same as a CapUulum, 

Galatra'Ta, Xnigbta a Spanish order instituted at 
Calatrava in 1158, whose original costume consisted of a coat 
of wliite mail, with a white scapulary, a black hat, and a pil- 
grim’s hood. At present their costume is^a white mantle, with 
a red cross cut out in the form of lilies on the left breast, while 
the cross of the order has the same symbol on a silver mund. 
Their statutes were fraihed by the Chapter-General of Sie Cis- 
tercian monks, sanctioned in 1164 by the Bishop of Toledo, and 
afterwards by the Pope. They acquired great influence by the 
privileges conferred on them, by the lands which they wrested 
from the Moors in Spain and Portugal, and by the fact that their 
grand-masters were alwws chosen from the highest families in 
Spain. The K. of C. suffered a severe defeat in iipjr'-from the 
Emir Jakub-ben-Yussef, when nearly the whole order was 
destroyed, and Calatrava was taken by the Moons. The rem- 
nant removed to Sklvatierra. The victory of Las Navas de 
Tolosa, however, in 1212, once more brightei^ the fortunes of 
the Christian cause. At last, falling under the jealousy of the 
crown , two of the knights were executed for treason ; and, on the 
death of the thirteenth grand-master in 1489; the administration 
of the order was transferred to the king by a bull gf Pope Inno- 
oent Vlll., and in 1523 the grand-mastership was formally 
united to the Spanish crown. Since 1808 th^ order, whose 
gmt wealth has long vanished, has been simidy an order of 
merit, , 
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Galatrawa la Viega, a ruined city of Spain, province of 
Ciudad Real, on the S. bank of the Guadiana, 12 mues N.£. of 
Ciudad Real, was in the middle ages a strongly fortified town. 
It was called La Vtega {* the old ’) to distinguish it from the con- 
vent of the Knights of C., built in 1214, and called C. la Nutva 

the new *). 

Galoa'vsoiia substances contain lime or salts of calcium as 
their principal constituent. C. waters contain chalk or carbo- 
nate of calcium (CaCof), dissolved by excess of carbonic acid 
(Coi). Such waters are hard, but they lose their hardness when 
boU^ (tempoi^ hardness), owing to the loss of carbonic add 
and the precipitation of chalk. 

Galoaieoua Bpax, or Galo Spar (Lat. caJx^ *lime'), native 
carbonate of lime, crystallised in a great diversity of forms, 
derived from an obtuse rhombohedron. When pure it is colour- 
less, but frequently it assumes a grev, yellow, green, red, or 
brown colour, from the admixture of iron, magnesia, dirome, 
and other impurities. It has usually a vitreous, sometimes an 
earthy, lustre ; in density it ranges from 2*5 to 2*72, and in hard- 
ness from 2*5 to 3*5 Mohs. Iceland spar^ so called from the 
finest specimens being obtained from the £. coast of Iceland, is 
one of the purest varieties of C. S., and crystals of it exhibit the 
optical phenomenon of the double refraction of light in a remark- 
able manner. C S. is most extensively and widely distributed, 
being one of the most abundant minerals. The mines of Derby- 
shire, Devonshire, and Cornwall, in England, and that of Andreas- 
berg, in the Harz, yield most beautiful ciyslals. 

GaloaxeouB Tufa, or Galo Tuff, a soft porous variety o( 
, carbonate of lime deposited from solution in water. It is found 
in tubular, botryoidal, and other amorphous masses, sometimes 
ittcrusting organic remains, and varying in colour from my to 
brown, with a predominating tinge of yellow. Consioerable 
deiM>sits occur near Brunswick, at Blaskenwell in Dorsetshire, 
and in the Roman aqueducts from the heights of the Eifel to 
Cologne and Trier. Travertine^ a harder and less friable var- 
iety, occurring on the banks of the Tiber, is used at Rome as a 
building materiaL 

Oaloeola'ria, a genus of plants belonging to the natural order 
Scrophulariacea^ distinguished by the beauty of their flowers, the 
corollas of which are roughly slipper-shaped, hence the name {cal- 
ceolariuSf I^t, * a shoemaker,’ or calceolus, *a little shoe ’). They 
are natives of S. America, and are found only on the western 
slope of the Andes, or on the southern extremily of the mainland 
and adjacent islands, either near the sea or at a great height on the 
mountains. C. Jlorib**nday for example, is found in the vicinity 
of Quito at an elevation of 11,000 feet above the sea- level. 
Others are found near the sca-shore in the Falkland Islands, 
C, Fothergillii^ of Port Famine, is among the prettiest of its 
genus. Many are cultivated in our gardens ; and by crossing 
them a variety of forms have been obtained, so that the origimU 
pure species are getting rather uncommon. In S. America the 
roots M C. araebnoideaf the original of many of our garden 
hybrids, are employed (under the name of Relbum) for dyeing 
woollen cloth of a crimson colour. All the species are easily 
propagated by cuttings, and require frequent watering. 

Galcina'tion is the process of heating to a high temperature^ 
or roasting, by which substances are to yield up volatile 

constituents, or are oxidised. The word is evidently derived from 
Uie process of lime-burning. 

Gal'oiuxn is a metal whose compounds are widely distributed 
and abundant. Chall^ limestone, arragonite, marble, and Iceland 
spar are carbonate of C, anthydrite and gypsum its sulphate, 
fluor-spar its fluoride, and bone-ash and apatite its phosphate. 
The metal was first isolated Sir Humphrey Davy in y8o8, 
w'ho obtained it, amalgamated with mercury, the action of the 
electric current on a mixture of moistened slaked lime and oxide 
of mercu^. On heating the amalgam obtained in this manner, 
metallic C. remained, whilst the mercury passed off in the state 
of vapour. The metal is produced more readily, and in larger 

a uanutieo, the action of the electric current on a mixtuxe of 
iie chlorides oC C., strontiun^ and ammonium. C. is a pale 

n “>w metal, malleable^ ductile, and very light (sp. gr. 1*578). 

ecomposet water at ordinary temperatures, liberating hy^o- 
gen, and combining with oxygen and water to form slol^d lime. 
It r^ily oxidises in the air, and if heated bums with a very tn- 
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tense light. The atomic weight of C. is 40^ and the sjonbol 
for its atom Ca. C., together with barium, strontium, ' and 
magnesium, forms a gmp called metals of the alkaline earths. 

; See Lius. 

I Oal'cott, Sir Augustus Wall, HJL, bom at Kensington, 
S779, was for some time a chorister in Westminster Abbey, com- 
menced painting at an early age, first exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1799, recognised as one of the tiest 

painters of English coast and rural scenery. He was admitted 
R. A. in xSio, travelled in Italy in ifi27f and afterwards chiefly 
I afiected Italian subjects ; exhibited his ' Raflaeile and the 
Fomarina* in 1^37, and in the same year was appointed sur« 
veyor of H.M. pictures, and knighted. C. died 25th November 
1844. 

Oslcott, J’ohn Wall, a distinguished English musician, bom 
in 1766. He obtained the degree of Bachelor of Music at Ox- 
ford at the age of nineteen, and a few years afterwards that of 
Doctor. In 1805 he published a musical grammar ; but his 
mind shortly afterwaras gave way through overwork, and, 
with a short interval, he continued insane until hk death 
in 1821. Some of his glees, as Jn th€ Londy Vaie ofStreatns^ 
O Snatch me Svnft^ To all you Ladies^ &c., are still well 
known. 

Oal'culating Uacbines are daily becoming more and more 
necessary to the professional calculator, especially in connection 
with nautical and mathematical tables and tbe reduction of astro- 
nomical ojjservations. The first instrument of this kind was in- 
vented by Pascal, and after his we have the inventions of 
^ L*£pine, Leibnitz, Polenus of Padua, Hahn of WUrtembuig, and 
Mialler of Hesse-Darmstadt. M. Thomas' Ariihmonidre is very 
generally known, and is exceedingly useful in the calculation of 
results dependent upon the operations of multiplication and divi- ^ 
sion. MM. G. and £. Scheutz of Stockholm have constmcted 
a laige machine for the evolution of any series the law of the 
formation of whose terms can be intrusted to it. Most deserving 
of notice, however, are the wonderful inventions of the late Sir 
Charles Babbage. During the construction, by the aid of Oovero- 
ment, of his Difference Engine — a machine capable of managing 
series the difierences of whose terms did not become sero till 
the seventh order of diflerences was reached — he was led to 
tlie conception of his Analytical Engine^ which, being able to 
perform directly the operations of addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division, in any order the operator may please, 
can therefore deduce any result, howovar complex the opera- 
tions in the calculation may be. It is to be regretted that 
Government did not take in hand this later development, or even 
continue the construction of the less costly Difference Engine^ 
which is now lying an unfinished curiosity in the museum of 
King’s College, London. Grant's Difference Engine, now 
being constructed for the University of Pennsylvania, is said 
to M less costly than Babbage’s, and less complicated than 
Scheutz’s, though, like the latter, it is fitniished with an 
apparatus for printing the results it evolves. Of a difierent 
t^e of C. M. are the planimeters^ or instruments for measur- 
ing the areas of plane figures. Of these the Polar-planimetcr 
of Amsler-Lasson of Sdiaflfliausen is the simplest in construc- 
tion. 

OaVoulufl, or Btone, in medicine, the name given to a Con- 
cretion (q. V.) formed in the animal body of the consistence of 
stone, C. IS chiefly formed of materials 
which are usually held in solution in one 
of the fluids of the body. C. is of two 
kinds, biliary and urinary; the former 
found in the gall-bladder or bile-ducts, 
the latter in the kidney or bladder. 

1. Biliary Calculi^ or gall-stones, are 
more frequently formed in the gall-blad- 
der than in the substance of the liver. 
They consist chiefly of Cholestrine (q. 
V.), colouring matter, salts of lime, and 
magnesium, together with the adds of 
Calctilus. the bile and of fats, >^en single they 
are round or pear-shaped, sometuneB re- 
sembling peppercorns ; when more than one gall-stone are 
found in the ^U-bladder, they generally have facets formed by 
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pressing and rubbing against each other. Biliary C. may exist in 
the gall-bladder without causing pain or inconvenience, but 
when one enters into the bile-duct it gives rise to incessant pain. 
This fkin is felt most under the ribs on the right side, and is 
often accompanied by vomiting. If the stone remains impacted 
in the passage, jaundice is the result, and sometimes nlceration 
and death. If the stone finds its way into the bowel, the pain 
ceases, and the patient finds instant relief. Treatment condsts 
in alleviating the pain with opiates internally, with poultices and 
hot fomentations externally. 

2. Urinary Calculi , — ^These may be found in tbe kidney or 
bladder, hence called renal or vesical accordingly. Renal calcidi 
are formed in the kidney, and generally consist of uric acid or 
oxalate of lime. This gives rise to severe pain in the loins, espe- 
daily when the C. leaves the kidney and enters the Ureter 
(q.v.). The pain as it puses along this narrow tube is most in* 
te^, and is to be alleviated by opiates and hot fomentations, 
when such a C. reaches the bladder pain ceases, and the C. 
may be expelled with the unne, or it may remain in the blad- 
der and become the nucleus of a vesical C., gradually becom- 
ing larger and larger by successive deposits of various salts ; 
and thus, when cut into parts, a C. is often found to be 
composed of successive layers of earthy matters, forming 
what has been called alternating C Sometimes the C. be- 
gins in the bladder by simple aggregation of small granules 
or gravely and at other times, a foreign body introduced into 
the bladder forms the nucleus of the C. Not much is 
known regarding the origin of C. In some countries it pre- 
vails more than in others. It exists at all ages, from birth 
to old age. Sometimes C. exists without causing much mcon- 
venience; generally, however, it gives rise to certain well- 
narked symptoms, of which the chief ax^ gravely severe attacks 
of pain in the region of the bladder, called * fils of the stone,* 
Aggravated by exercise, frequent passing of urine, and occasional 
stopping of the flow of urine during the act of micturition. 
By the introduction of a metal instrument into the bladder, 
called a ‘ soured^* the surg^n can detect the presence of a C. in 
the bladder. Treatment in the early stage consists in attention 
to diet ; and, having ascertained by the microscope and by che- 
mical tests the kind of C. or gravel present in the bladder 
giving such medicines as will remedy the kind of gravel pre- 
sent in the urine. When the stone is too large to be passed 
by the Urethra (q. v.), it must be removed by Lithotomy (q, v.) 
or by Lithotrity (q. v.). Frequently it is necessary to give 
opium or belladonna to relieve the pain caused by a C. Cal- 
culi vary in size from a small pea to a large orange. They have 
been classified according to their chemical composition into— • 
(i) Uric acid C., by far the most common kind ; contains also a 
little urate of ammonia. (2) Urate of ammonia C. 7 his is a 
rare C., and is found only in children. (3) Mulberry C, so 
called from its resemblance to a mul1)eny, is composed chiefly 
of oxalate of lime, is very hard, forms slowly, and is always 
single. (4) Carbonate of lime C. is rare in man, but is fre- 
quent in the lower animals. (5) Fusible C., consisting of 
phosphates of lime, magnesium, and ammonia, is often large 
and very friable. (6) Cystic oxide C. is very rare, and consists 
chiefly of cystine, a peculiar waxy-looking transparent substance, 
which crystallises in hexagonal plates ; and (7) Xonthic oxide 
C This is the xauest of all calculi. See Urine. 

Animals, and especially sheep, fed laigely on beetroot and 
oilcake, are liable to an affection of this kind, which, if not at- 
tended to, finally closes up the urinary passage, and occasioni 
death. 

Caloulua, BifFerential and Integral, unquestionably 
the widest and most important branch of mathematics, embracing 
as it does all the higher and more difficult developments and 
applications of Algebra (q. v.). As the heading implies, it con- 
sists of two divisions, distinctly separated— the One in fact being 
the i^erse of the other. The Differential C. is concerned with 
the exception and investigation of certain derwatihes obtained 
from their primitives according to some general principle ; the 
Integral C., on the contrary, endeavours, from the spccihed rela- 
tions subsisting between these derivatives, to deduce, by strict 
mathematical processes, relations which hold between the primi- 
tives. The TCCuliar ideas involved in this C. were foresh^owed 
by Archimedes and Other' andent geometers in their method of 
exhaustions (see Exhaustions, &c.) ; but their ignorance of 
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ilg^bni gmtly restrained their investigations. It remained for 
Kewton and Leibnits to establish, about the same time, and 
quite independently of each other, this invaluable method of 
analysis. Newton^s conception was a kinematical one— ile., he 
investigated the rate at which a given function of a continuously 
increasing variable increased or decreased (see Fluxions) ; and 
in the first section of the Frineipia he established the same on 
a firm geometric basis (see Ratios, Prims and Ultimats). 
LeibnitSy again, investigated the increase or decrease which the 
same fiincUon sufifered when the independent variable received 
an infinUdy small increment His method, however, bean the 
stamp of mere a^roximadon^ for he took account only of ^ 


of Appeal ; while, as the greatest Eastern commercial centre, it 
does one-third of the whom trade of India. C. extends over an 
ana of 8 M. miles, stretches some 5 miles along the river, is now 
lighted with gas, has an extensive drainage i^stem, and receives 
a water-supply superior to that of London and equal to that of 
Glasgow. It has been called * the city of palaces,* on account 


Glasgow, 
of its mil 
vemment 


numerous fine buildings, of which the chief are 1 
lent House, on the Maidan Esplanade (*the Hyde 


the Go* 
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term containing me /rst power of the increment, the others being 
proportionally inappreciable and n^lected in consequence. A 
* simple example show the dinerence between these two 
ways of treatment Let let 4P become (x -f dx), where 

^ is an infinitely small quantity ; y then becomes y \ dy — 
{x + dx)^ ■■ X* + 3x*</x + 3x {dx)* + (dx)\ hence dy = ye*dx 
•¥ ye{dx)* + (i/x)* a y^dx accoiding to Leibnits ; (dx)* and 
(dx^ being inappreciable. The expressions dy and dx are the 
d^ermtUus oiy and x respectively. Following Newton now, kt 
us suppose X to receive any increment Ax ; then 

y + Ay a (x + Ax)* a jr* + 3x*Ax + 3x(Ax)* •¥ (Axf 
therefore Ay a 3x*Ax + 3x(Ax)* + (Ax)* 

or & “ ^ 

Now find the limiting value of this expression as Ax diminishes 
towards zero ; and thus we get the aifferential co-ejficiini of y 

with respect to x, or ^ a limit ^(as Ax tends to zero) 

ultimately. This result bears a great resemblance to the d^sr* 

sntiat form ; but it must be observed that ^ is not a fraction — 

it is the limit of a fraction. Lagrange, however, was dissatisfied 
with both of these methods, and gave another in his Thdoris des 
FanctisnSf which nevertheless contains implicitly the idea of 
limits, the one objection to Newton's reasoning. He assumed 
to have demonstrated that any function ^ (x -f A) can be ex- 
panded in an infinite series, in ascending powers of A, or 

0 (x 4 * ^) « ^ + AiA + AfA* 4 * Ag/&* 4 - • • « • 

where Aj, At, A|, .... are functions of x only ; and these be 
termed remctively the ^rst, second, tAird, Ac., derived functions 
of 4 m, lliey correspond to the ist, 2d, 3d, Ac., differential 
co-efficients of ^ with respect to x. The 2d differential co> 

efficient of y is or ^ as it is written ; and so on op 


The Integral C, the inverse operation, has not been nearly so 
rapidly or completely developed as the Differential, It is of the 
nature of a summation, a fact still evident hy the symbol of inte- 
gration, which is a modification of the Old English ffi. It is en- 
tirely to the elder Bernoulli (q. v.) that we are indebted for the 
first systematic treatment of this part of the subject, in which they 
far outstripped ]>ibnitz himself. The general problem may M 
thus stated: — ^Required such that its diffi|rmtial co-efficient 
may be the ^ven and known 4/x, The usuaT notation is ^ a 
f ^ X dx. Simple as it may appm thus put, its difficulties are 
such as to be in many cases insunnountabie, the integrable func- 
tions being few in comparison to the non-ixitegrable. We can- 
not here enter into the various methods and artifices employed, 
for which we refer to the many excellent treatises on- the sublet, 
such os De Morgan’s Differential and Integral Qalmdus, Tod- 
hunter’s, Williamson’s, Hall’s, Ac. See DiFrBRXNCSS, Dzf- 
PBRBNTIAL EQUATIONS, FUNCTIONS, VARIATIONS, &C., for 
the more special departments of the C. 

Oaloutt'fl (from Kali GAatta, t'a, the goddess Kali’s gAaut 
or landing-pla^b the metropolis of British India, and capUal of 
the province of Bengal, lies on the left bank of the Heoffly, zoo 
mite above its entrance into the^Bay of Bengal It is riie resi- 
dence of the Govemor-Geneial ctf India, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal’k official residence, Belvedere, is in ^e 
inbnib of Alipore.’ It is the seal of the Government of all 
India* of the High Court of Justice, and of the Bengal Court 
f7« ^ 


India’); the Bishop's College, a fine Gothic buildhig; the 
Town-hall, the Post-office, aAd the Mint, facing the river ; the 
High Court, the University Museum, the Medical College, the 
Bank of Bengal, the Bengu Chib, and the Cathedral There 
are, besides, many other handsome buildings, comprising Hindu 
temples and Chnatian churches, but the mosques and Paisee 
fire-temple are mean. C* has a university, founded in 1857, on 
the plan of London University ; the Bethuhe Society, intended 
to promote intercourse between natives and Europeans ; a Dal- 
housie Literary Institute; the Bengal Asiatic Society, with a 
valuable llbraiy ; the Government Presidency College, founded 
in 1824 ; the Free Church, General Assembly’s, Cathedral Mis- 
sion, limdon Missionary Society’s, and Jesuits’ Colleges, for the 
education of Christian teachers and native students ; four first- 
class medical hospitals; and various educational institutions of a 
high character. It has twenty-three daii^ weekly, and monthly 
newspapers, of whidi only nve are in ^glish ; and nineteen 
magazines, of which several are native. Adjoining the river 
is the only defence of C., Fort William, the largest stronghold 
in India, the erection of which cost ;f2,ooo,ooo. The native 
portion of the town, despite recent improvements, is still miser- 
.rable, the houses being constructed mainly of mud, mats, and 
bamboo. Many of these frail houses were destroyed by suc- 
cessive cyclones, and have been r^laced by brick buildings. 
The cost of living in C. is cheap for India, and is not much 
in excess of that of European cities. There are abundance 
of handsome and welbstocked shops and bazaars. The prin- 
^al manufactures are jute, gunny-cloth, oil, cotton, and sugar, 
Tne jute industry has rapidly developed of late years, and a 
great number of large power-mills have sprung up in C. and the 
neighbouring villages. The mills of Bamagore alone employ 
(1873) 17 European assistants and some 4700 natives, and 
yearly manufacture over 16,000 tons of jute into gunny-bs|gs. 
in 1874 there were tliree large cotton-mills, each employing 
about 300 persons, and turning out yam and cotton-thread 
largely for local use. There are also extensive flour and saw 
mills and shipbuilding yards. Among the chief exports are 
raw jute (in 1872-73, 7,080,912 cwts., worth /4,i42,547)» raw 
cotton (;£^ooo,ooo Nearly), indigo, opium, silk (9000 bales), 
tea, saltpetre, linseed, and indiarubber. In 1872-73 the value 
of gunny-bags, doth, twine, and rope exported was ;£'835,9ii. 
The trade in tea is steadily increasing, the value of the export for 
1873-74 being 692, 699; and the yield in Bengal for 1874 reach- 
fog 23,500,000 lbs. The total annual value of the forei^ trade 
is ab^t ^^40^000,000 sterling, of which nearly two-thirds is in 
exports, and rather more than one-third in imports, including 
treasure; The inland, river, and coasting trade is enormous, but 
statistics have hitherto failed to register it The river at C. is 
nearty a mile wide, and is navigable for ships of 2000 tons. 
In 1872-73 there entered the port 1118 vessels of 992,211 tons, 
of which 342 were steamer^ 161 native craft, and 91 Suez Canal 
steamers. C. has now railway communication with the N.W. 
Province, Bombay, and the junction of the Ganges with the Bmh- 
mapootra, on the way to Assam ; while it has telegraphic lines 
to all the diief towns of India and Australia, and to Europe. 
It has become much more healthy of late years, a result greatly 
due to its lecdving an effective drainage and a tgilendid water- 
supply in 185S. The water is now taken from the Hoogly, some 


: water is now taken from the Ho 


December and May are 68 *5* and 85" respectively. The average 
rainfall is 66 inches, while the hif^est on record is that of 1871, 
when it reached 93*61 inches. JPop. (1872) 447,601, of whom 
291,194 were Hindus, 133,131 Mohammedans, 869 Buddhists* 
7265 Europeans, 12,315 mixe<l dosses, and 1776 native Chris- 
tians. The addition of the suburbs, comprising Chitpore, Seal- 
dah, Bhowanipore, AUpore, Kidderpeoe, and, on the opposite 
side of the river, Sdkeah, Howra, and SeebpoOT, brings the 
pop. of C; up to 892,42ft under three municipal corponu 
tions. The dominant native language is Bengalee, but Eng- 
, lish is used by a vast number of educated natfoes. In 1686 u 
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foctOT^ of the Eaet India Company was establtdied here by l 
Governor Chamock, and in 1700 three adjoining vUlaffea 
were presented to the Company by the Emperor of Delhi. 
The settlement was then fortified, and called Fort-WiUiam 
in honour of the then King of England, but subsequently it 
received (ts present name, which had been that of one of the 
villages. G. was made the capital of a presidency in 1707, but 
it first figures in histoiy in connection with the events of 1756. 
In tliat year it was attacked suddenly by Surajoh Dowiah, and 
alter a stout siege was shantefttUy deseited by the officers on du^. 
In two days more, disturbances within the town itself kd to lU 
surrender. Then followed the fearful tragedy of the Black Hole, 
when 146 Engl^ captives were forced into a room only so feet 
square, to pass one Of the hottest nighU of an Indian summer. 

\ morning it was found that there barely survived 


Un the following morning it was louna tnat mere oareiy survtvea 
twenty^ffiree of me number. Eight months later, Clive and Ad- 
miral Watson rescued C., which soon afterwards entered on Us 
modem career of prosperity. It was formed into a mmiicip^ity 
after the Mutiny, having a body of commissioners, comprising 
the justices and a chairman named by Government. The actual 
income of the municipality at present is ^^270.000 (the nominal, 
iff 507, 298), and its expenditure while it has already 

a debt of 1,400,000, and a silking fund for the payment of 
loans. In the course of his Indian tour, the Prince of Wales 
visited C. (27th December 1875 to 3d January 1876), where he 
met with a magnificent reception. 

Oal'das, or Calde^tas (Lat. calidus^ * warm *), a name given 
to several places in Spain and Portugal where there are hot 
mineral springs, as Las C. de Monibuy^ Las C. dt Matavelia^ Las 
C. de Ratnbas^ &c. Colonists from the Peninsula have applied 
the word to corresponding localities in S. America. 

Carder, a river in the W. Riding of Yorkshire, rises near 
Burnley,' in l^ncashire, and flows £. through the valley of 
Todmorden. At Wakefield it turns to the N.E., and alter a 
course of 40 miles falls at Castleford into the Aire. As nu- 
merous canals are connected with the C., it is of grent import- 
ance ill the inland system of navigation through Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. 

Oal'deroxL, Bon Pedro de la Baroa, a famous Spanish 
poet of noble family, was bom at Madrid, 17th January 160a 
He was educated at the Jesuits’ Royal College there and at 
Salamanca University, served in the Spanish army of Flanders 
and Italy for ten years, became (after the death of Lope de 


gious orders in i6sii and died 25th* May i68i, chaplain of the 
congregation of San Pedro, Madrid. From the age of four- 
teen, while in the army, and after joining the Church, C. was 
engaged in dramatic composition. He left 120 eoniedias (of 
three acts each), 200 loos or prologues, 100 autos saeramentales 
(sacred allegories), 100 saynetes (humorous interludes), and 
many poems, songs, and romances. By the Schlegels and other 
German critics, C. has been placed among the first of dramatists ; 
but Goethe's opinion that he is 'great in the technical and the 


philosophy, moral enthusiasm, or dera sympathy with nature. 
The Wonderful Maguian (in which Cyprian and Justina have 
parts like those of Faust and Gretchen), and JJ/e is a Dream 
(translated into English by Oxenford), are the best known of his 
philosophical plays. Among tragedies (in which, however, the 
comic element is never wh^y wanting), The JPhyskian of his 
own Honour and Jealous the Greatest Monster may be men- 
tioned. The heroes, Don Gutierre and Tetrarch Herod, have 
been unjustly compared with Othello ; but, with the suspicious 
Spaniard, jealousy is more a question of honour than of love. 
The independent peasant Crespo^ and the amusing poor hid^gp 
Don Mendo, in The AUaide of Zedamea, are , also among C. s 
best characters, although his intriguing comedies (called in 
Spanish, * comedies of mantle and sword *), such as The Secret 
in Words^ with the amusing Gracioso, or humoroits valet, have 
been most successful. C. mis left powerful historical plays, such 
as Tiki Constant Prince^ Ferdinand of Portugal^ a Moorish story, 


been most successful. C. has left powerful historical plays, such 
as The Constant Prince^ Ferdinand of Portugal^ a Moorish story, 
which became popular on the German stage, and others on re- 
ligtoos subjects, such as The Devotion of the CresSf and the Pur* 


gatory of St Potrieius, in whidi the Catholic faith saves the most | 
accomplished villains fix>m their proper punishment. The best 
edition of C. is that of Hartsenrasch (4 vois. Mad. 1848-50). 
See Sismondi’s Hist, ef Lit, (voL ii.) ; G. H. Lewes' ^nish 
Drama ; French's Life and Genius of C, Two volumes of English 
translations have been published by M'Carthy; 

Calderon, Bon Beraphin-^jEtotewan, a modem Spanish 
poet, bom 1801, at Malaga, was a distinguished student at the , 
University of Granada, where, in 1822, he was impointed Pro* 
fessor of Foetiy and Rhetoric. His Poesias del SolUarh (Mad. 
1833) were published anonymously, were well received^ and 
were surpassed by a second volume published in 184a His 
articles on Andalusian manners, contributed about this time to a 
literary periodical {jCortas £spanelas\ are fuU of truth and hu-^ 
mour. In 1834 C. was appointed auditor of the Army of the 
North, and in 18^6 civil pernor of Logrono. His liten^ 
emplc^ments at this time were the translatira of Bonnin's Prm^ 
cipes if Administration^ and the study of Arabic literature. Forced 
to return to Madrid in 183d, he there edited a collection of 
ancient Spanish literature, and projected a great critical work 
ofi the Candoneros and Romanceros. His Christianas y Moriscoes 
(Christians and Moors) is a romance in the spirit and style of 
Cervantes, and printed in the Collection de Novelas originales 
Espagnolas (Mad. 1838). A later work is his Eseenas Ando* 
lusas (1847). 

Oal'derwood, Bawid, a Scotch Presbyterian minister in the 
reign of James VI., was born about 1575. He became minister 
of Crailing, Roxburghshire, about and thereafter showed 
himself a keen opponent of Episcopacy. In 1617 he was im- 
prisoned for contumacy, and only libmted on condition of leav- 
I ing the kingdom. Accordingly, he went to Holland (1619), 

' where, in 1623, he published a work, in which he attacked Epis- . 
copa^ genemlly, and especially the attenmt to obtrude it upon 
the Cnurch of Scotland. On the death of James he returned to { 
Scotland, and lived for some time in Edinburgh, collecting ma- 
terials for a history of the Church of ScoUnnd during the rdgn 
of James VL, which he left in MS. when he died in 1651, and 
which his descendants presented to the British Museum. The 
MS. was first printed by the Rev. Thomas Thomson for the 
Wodrow Society (8 vols. Edinb. 1842-43). , It » a work indis- 
pensable to eveiy thorough student of Scottish history. 

Oaldie'ro (Lat. eaiidus^ * warm *), a village in the province 
of Verona, N. Italy, 8 miles E. of Verona by railvray. It is the 
Caldanum of the Romans, and was much frequented on account 
of its hot springs till the i6th c. Here the French, under Napo- 
leon, were defeated by the Austrians led by Alvinzi, in I 79 i^» 
and again, under Massena, by the Archduke Charles, in 1805. 
Pop. 1600. 

Oal'ea, a genus of plants belonging to the natural order Com* 
fosita, natives of tropical ^enca from Southern Brazil to 
Mexico. About thirty species are described. C. Zacaiechichi^ 
the 'Juralillo' of the Mexicans, yields in the fresh state a con- 
siderable quantity of camphor ; the powdered leaves are applied 
to wounds, and the plant is used generally as a febrifuge. The 
leaves of C, Jamaicensis, when steeped in wine and brandy, are 
said to be used as a bitter stomachic In the W. Indies. Perhaps 
this account applies better to Neurolcena lobata CTteasury of 
Botany), ' 

Oaledo'nia (popularly said to be a I^atiiiised form of Coil* 
dooine, ‘ men of the woods ; ' bnt the first syllable may be a form 
of gaelf and then the meaning might be ' Gaels of the dunes,' or 
hills), the name anciently given to the northern |>art of Scotland. 
The C. of Ptolemy probably lay between Loch Fyne and the 
Homy Firth ; but the term seems to have been applied by the 
Romans to the whole country lying N. of the Wall of Antoninus. 
Tacitus speaks 6f the Caledonians as having large limbs and 
red hair, thence inferring that they were of Germanic orimn ; 
and XiphilinuB, in his epitome of Dion Cassius, says that they had 
neither walls nor cities, nor did they till the grouq^d, but lived 
by pasturing cattle, by hunting, and on fruits. They were given 
to pillage and war, and fought fnnn chariots with riiields, spears^ 
and daggers. Cn. Julius Areola, the first Roman who encoun- 
tered them, routed the united trib» under Galgacus at the Mans 
Grampius, ^ A.D. Their countiy, though overrun as far as 
the Moray Furth, was qever reduced to a Roman province. In 
the Welsh poems and in Nennius the name is given to a regioii 
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of diO Forth. Arthur’s seventh battle was fbuuht in sOva 
id €ai mi CeHdon {in the wood of Caledoni aA, 
the battle of the wood of Caledon). Gradually it ceased to be 
applied to a particular district ; but, it is still used, especially in 
poetry, to designate the whole of Scotland. 

Caledonian Oanal, a shlp*canal formed by uniting a series 
of lakes in Glenmore (' the great glen') in Inverness-shire Yty a 
navigable dianneL Its object is to save sailing vessels the 
tedious and even dangerous voyage round Cape Wrath, but it 
is now largely used aSo for passenger traffic, especially in the 
summer, between the ana W. coast of Scotland. It was 
originally survey by Watt and Jcssot about 1773, but was 
only commenced thirty yean later by Telford, under whom it 
was executed Its construction occupied twenty years. Its total 
^length is dof miles, of whldi the canal proper is 33 miles, the 
remainder being supplied by Lochs Ness, Oich, and Lochy. 
The canal is lio feet broad at the water surface, and 50 feet at 
the bottom, and has an average depth of 17 feet. Its rise is 94 
feet, and it has 28 locks, each about 180 feet long and 40 feet 
wide. The tonnage ratea paid to the canal duiing the year 
ending April 1873 amounted to £471$, the number of passages 
being 1885. The soenety of the C. C. itself is very picturesque, 
especially at its western end, where it joins the seaoloch,ii!L^ch 
Eli, only three or four miles from Ben Nevis, and in full view of 
its precipices; and still greater beauty is to be found in the 
glens which open into it upon the northern side, and which lead 
into some of the finest parts of Ross-shire. 

Oal'endar (Lat. ca/endarium), the register of the days, weeks, 
end months of the year. The earliest division of the year was 
probably into summer and winter, to which spring and autumn 
were afterwards added. The earliest systematic mode of reckon- 
ing time, however, was derived from the changes and phases of 
the moon ; hence the division into moons, or months, and weeks. 
To this was soon added the division into years determined by 
the motions of the tun. The discovery that the solar year did 
not contain an exact number of moons necessitated some system 
of accommodation. For this end different plans were resorted 
to by different nations. The Jewish year consisted of twelve 
lunar months, with a thirteenth introduced at intervals. In 
most of the Greek states, the year was composed of twelve lunar 
months at a rough average of thirty days each ; but, as early as 
the time of Solon (594 B.C.), it was known that the lunar month 
contained only twenty-nine and a half days. Reckoning the 
months of thirty and twenty-nine days alternately, the Greeks 
adapted the lunar war of 354 days to the solar year, by the addi- 
tion of a month of thirty days three times in every cycle of eight 
years, thus making the average length of the year 305^ days. 

The Roman year originally nad ten months of 304 days, which 
Numa increased by the addition of two months (January and 
February), making a year of 355 days. This year was corrected 
by the addition of a short intercalary month called Mercedonius 
or Mereedmus^ and remained in force till Julius Csesar in 46 
B.C.— known as 'the year of confusion* — corrected tlie accu- 
mulated error bjr the addition of sixty-seven days over and 
above the usual intercalary month, and fixed the length of the 
year at 365^ days, consisting of twelve months, with the names 
and number of days they still retain. Thereafter the ordinary 
year consisted of 365 days, cveiy fourth being reckoned a leap 
year of 366. 

The Julian year being in excess of the tnie solar year by 
11’ laf', in the course of centuries the accumulated error became 
considerable. In 1582 A.p. it amounted to ten days, when Pope 
Gregory XIII., assisted by a number of learned men, again re- 
adjusted the C. The mode adopted was to strike out ten days 
from the year, reckoning the 5th October as the 15th, and to 
obviate the recurrence of the error, be ordained that, eveiy fourth 
hundredth year shoiijd remain bissextile, while the intermediate 
hundredths should not ; in other words, that the centuries, divi- 
sible witlmat remainder by 400, should alone of the centqries be 
accounted l^p years. Thus ifido, 2000, 2400, would be leap 
yearSi but not 1700, 1800, 1900, 2100, Ac. . 

The mean Gregorian year consists of 365 days, 5 hours, 49', 
being only 24" more than the mean tropiesA year,'* or one 
day in 3000 yearn. The change was at once adopted in the 
gmter pottions of Italy, Spmn, and Portugal. France and the 
uriiolie fiaits of Svritienandl, Germanj, and the Low Countries 
soon followed ; but the Protdstants in the last>*oamed countries 
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did not give fo iiU 1700^ eitvm days (from the intervening | 
1600) instmul of im required to be deducted. The Gtugorian 
or Nm SfyU was adopted in England in 1752, and in Sweden in | 
m3; Russia, and those parts of Eurefj^ where the Greek | 
Cfhurch prevail^ still hold to the Julian or Old Sfylt, In 1703 : 
the National Convention of Fnuice promulgated the C. of tne 
Republic^ instituting a new epodi» but it was aboliriied by 
Napoleon, 1st January i8o6« 

Oalendar, a technical term in the criminal law of England^ 
At the end of the assizes, the clerk of the assize writes four 
lists of the prisoners, with separate columns, containing their 
crimes, with the verdicts given and sentences passed on them, 
leaving a blank column, in which, if the judge h» reason to vary 
the course of law, he writes opposite the names of the cspital 
convicts ' to be reprieved/ ' respited,’ 'transported,* Ac. Each 
of these lists is called a Cm Tne four, being first carefully com- 
pared by the judge and by the clerk of the assize, are signed by 
them, and one is given to the sheriff, and one to the Jailor ; 
the judge and the clerk of assize each keeping one. The C. 
forms the only warrant of the sheriff for execution ; and if he 
receives no subsequent order from the judge, he carries out the 
sentence of the law, as directed by it. Forms regarding the C. 
are not quite the same in all counties. In Lancasliire, one is 
not given to the jailor, and one is sent to the Home Secretary. 

Oal'enderixie, an important operation in the finishing of 
cotton, linen, and other woven fabrics. The word literally means 
cylindering, and the operation consists in passing the cloth to be 
o|>erated on through between a series of strong cylinders or 
'bowls’ powerfully pressed against each other by screws and levers. 
Calenders are generally made with three or five bowls ; the bowls 
in the one case being two of solidified paper ^ not wood^ or cotton, 
wi^ an intermediate smaller one of polished metal, and in the 
other three bowls are of paper or cotton, and two of metal. 
Bowls used foraierly to be made of wood, but their tendency to 
crack or twist from exposure to the heat of the iron cylinder led 
to their disuse in C. establishments. They are still in use, how- 
ever, at bleachfields and printworks. In a five-bowl calender 
the cloth b twice pressed for one pressure it receives in the three- 
bowl machine. The object of C. is to flatten, smooth, and give 
a uniform surface to the cloth operated upon. For certain 
finbhes the calender is specially adjusted and regulated. Em- 
bossing b not an operation of the calender, but of a distinct 
madiine employed in a C. establishment. Glazing of furniture 
chintz is effected by introducing a rubbing motion or ' friction ’ 
as it b called, caused the revolving of the bowls at unequal 
speed. In such cases me metal cylinmsrs, which are made hol- 
low, are brought to a high degree of heat, by admission of 
hot iron bolls, or steam, or ga& But C, generally speaking^ 
embraces all the varied operations of finishing, clothlapping, 
pressing, and packing, the ' calender ’ giving the general name 
to the whole concern. 

Oal'ends. Each month in the Roman calendar was divided 
into three periods by the C, Nones, and Ides. The C., so 
called because on the appearance of the new moon the priests 
summoned (cedare) the people together to tell them the arrange- 
ment of the sacred and other days of the month, fell on tne 
first; the Nones, from nonus, marked the ninth day, inclusive, 
l^fore the Ides, and fell in March, May, July, and October on 
the seventh, the Ides being on the fifteenth ; in the remaining 
mont^ on the fifth, the Ides being on the thirteenth. The Ides 
got the name either from an Etruscan verb iduare, to divide, 
because they halved the month, or from the Greek eidos^ the full 
moon being then visible. The Romans did not number the days 
forward as werio, but backward from the next division, reckon- 
ing inclusively — both extremes ; thus the 31st of January 
was I^ie Catendas Februarias^ the wth ante diem tertium Cal. 
Feb., and so on ; and simibrly with the other divisions. When 
an event occurr^ on the day of divbion, it was said to happen 
Calendis, Nonis, or Jdibus, as the case might be. Rent, interest, 
bUls, &c., were payable on the C. 

Calendula, a genus of plants belonging to the natural order 
Composites. It gets its name from the that the species may 
be in flower on the kaUnds of eveiy month. They are natives of 
the Mediterranean region. One (C. officinalis, or pot marigold) 
hex been long cultivated, and was at one time famous as a diu- 
retic remedy. 
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Calhoun', John OaldweU, an American statesman, bom 
at AbbeviUe, in S. Carolina, i8th March 178a, of Irish ^rents. 
In the war declared in 18 jq between the States and Great Britain, 
he fonnd the opportunity for a political career. He supported 
Madison and the war party, and entered successively the Con* 
gress and the Committee cm Foreign Afiaiis, The National Bank 
(Union), the Tariff of x8i6, and the reorganisation of the War' 
Department under Monroe’s presidency, were some of C/s 
achievements. He was Vice-President under Adams and Jack- 
son, but in 1829 he almost provoked civil war in Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, &C., by publicly declaring that these states were enrilled 
to annul the new tariff of 1828, which he considered arbitrary 
and unjust. This principle of ‘State-rights,* the Constitution 
being a mere treaty, he afterwards defended in the Senate ; 
later he went the length of advocating the repeal of the Union, 
slavery being, in his view, an integral part of the social system 
in the S. This he insisted on stiU more after the Mexican war. 
C. died at Washington, 31st March 1850, leaving a work on the 
philosophy of government. His collected writings and speeches 
occupy 6 vols. (Cralle’s ed.). 

Calibre (Fr. calibre^ introduced in the r6th c. from the Ital. 
calibro^ and that from the Arab. kSlik, * form or mould *), a tech- 
nical name for the bore of a firearm. The C. of ordnance has been 
greatly increased of late years — that of the 35-ton gun is 12 
inches, while the 81 -ton gun measures 15 inches ; on the other 
hand, European armies are generally equipped with small-bore 
rifles, in which the bore is less than half an inch. Figuratively, 
C. means the compass of mental or intellectual qualities. 

Calico Printing, the art of printing coloured patterns on 
a kind of cotton cloth known as calico, from Calicut, a town in 
Hindostan, at one time celebmted for its cotton manufactures, 
and from which cotton goods were originally imported into this 
country. The process employed in C. P. is, with some modifi- 
cations, available for printing several other kinds of textile fabrics, 
such as linen, silk, and mousselin-de-laine ; but none of these 
fabrics arc extensively manufactured into printed goods. The art 
of C. P. was practised by slow and labonous proces^s from very 
remote times in India, Egypt, and China, and the printed chintzes 
of the £. were among the early imports of the E. India Com- 
pany. Towards the close of the 17th c. the art was introduced 
into Europe, but tlie importation of the process into England 
was strenuously resisted by the silk and woollen weavers, whose 
hostility culminated, in 1720, in their obtaining by legal enactment 
a prohibition from weaving all printed cottons whatever, either 
of foreign or domestic manufacture. It was not till 1774 that 
the Act was repealed, by which lime tii%print<ng of mixed fab- 
rics had been firmly established in Lancashire. In the year 
1738 C. F. was commenced in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, 
and these two localities are now the chief centres of this industry 
in Great Britain. 

The printing process was originally accomplished by means of 
hand-blocks made of wood, on which patterns or portions of pat- 
terns for each different colour were cut, and for some styles of 
work block-printing is still employed. The blocks were made 
of well-seasoned, hard wood, with a printing surface not exceed- 
ing one foot square, and the application of the block to the sur- 
face to be printed was guided oy pin-points along the edges of 
each block. As a different block was required for eadi separate 
colour or mordant on the pattern, the printer had often to go 
over each piece with seven or eight different blocks, so that the 
number of individual operations in printing 25 yards of calico 
would amount to many hundreds of layings. For each printer 
an attendant or ‘ teerer * was required— a boy whose duty was 
to spread evenly the colour on a prepared smooth cloth surface, 
on to which the printer dipped his block. After carefully fitting 
the block so charged with colour into the guide-points mode 
^ the pins on the edge of the block, the workman struck it with 
the sh^-end a small but weighty hammer, which transferred 
the impression to the cloth. 

Under the name of a Perrotine, a complex block-printing 
machine was invented by M. Perrot, which is still usro to a 
limited extent on the Continent The machinery now almost 
nniversally used for the printing of calico, &c., consists of various 
mc^fications of the cylinder prating machine, iii which a number 
of separate copper printing cylinders, called roll^are mounted, 
corresponding to the mmmer of colours to be printed. The pat- 
terns on the copper cylinders are prepared in some cases by 


punching with a die directly cm to the roller, or by engraving cm 
a small steel cylinder and transfenring the impression to another 
called a miU, which it is impressed by a revolving motion 
under heavy pressure to the prq}arra copper surface. Patterns are 
also etched on the rollers wmi nitric acia, by lines cut into a spe- 
cially prqMsred varnish, by means of Rigby^ pentagraph machine. 

An immense variety of styles of C. P. are pnixued in practice^ 
which it would be altogether unnecessa^ to emunetate here in 
detaiL The number of materials used uxe thickening the morw 
dants of ooloun, and of combinations of eolou^ is Sso fiu: too 
varied to be separately enumerated. Briefly, it may be stated 
that the greater proportion of the styles fall under one or other of 
the following head^ist, dye-colours; ad, steam-colours, l^ed 
goods are the most ancient style of printing, having, accorcung 
to Flii^, been practised by the ancient Egyptians. This style^ 
is chiefly produ^ with madder and its derivatives, gamcme 
and albanne, but also with many dye-woods. Alizarine has 
now been artificially prepay from anthracene, one of the many 
products of coal-tar ; and it, as well as madder extract, is much 
used as a steam-colour. In tfie printing of a dye-colour, the pat- 


tern is printed on by a mordant, to which the dye is subsequently 
fixed by dyeing. The principal mordants used are acetate of 
alumina, or red liquor, giving a red or pink colour with madder ; 
and ki'on liquor, or acetate of iron, which yields purple and 
black, according to the strength at which it is used. A mixture 
of these mordants gives various shades of chocolate, and there 
are several other mordants in use for giving different erflours. 
These mordants are prepared with gum or some other thicken- 
ing, and printed in the machine, &er which the mordant is 
fixed by wnat is called ageing, in a chamber or machine in which 
the cloth is exposed to heat and moisture. After ageing, the 
goods are passed through a solution to remove the thickening 
material of the mordants — a process formerly accompliriied by 
washing in a mixture of hot water and cows' dung, but now by 
means of arsenite or silicate of soda. The goods are now ready for 
dyeing, which is accomplished by passing the pieces for such time 
as may be necessary through a dye-beck, in wMch the d]^e-Uquor 
is kept at the temperature required. After dyeing, the pieces are 
washed and cleansed by passing through'soap solution of the requi- 


washed and cleansed by passing tbrougn soap solution ot the requi- 
site strength and heat, and then washed again, and raucczed to 
exi>el the greater portion of the water, and then dried. To improve 
the white ground, the goods are passed through a weak solution 
of chlorine, and then driven over steam cylinders ; after which 
they may be starched in a starching-mangle, calendered, folded, 
pressed, and packed ready for the market. In the printing of 
steam-colours, die colouring material is applied to the cloth 
direct by the printing cylinder, and subsequently fixed by steam- 
ing, which causes the colouring material, by the preparation em- 
ployed, to enter the fibres of the cloth and become more or less 
insoluble there, according to the nature of the colour used. 
Steam-colours have now become a very important branch of 
C. P., and are indeed in process of superming most of the other 
styles, the brilliant coal-tar colours so extensively used being 
almost entirely fixed by steaming. The bodies used for firing 
steam-colours are tin mordants, tannic acid, arsenite of alumina, 
and other mordants, which are mixed with the dye-colours and 
printed together. Albumen, lactarine, &c., are used for ultra- 
marine and other pigment colours generally, the fixing in this 
case being due to the coagulation of these bodies on me fibre 
caused by the steam heat. Arsenite of alumina is chiefly used for 
the fixing of aniline colours. Spirit-colours are printed by a modi- 
fication of the steam-colour process, but with strong solutions of 
acid mor^t and mlts mixed with the joeing decoction. They 
form brilliant but fugitive colours. The effects of C. P. are 
varied by numerous other operations, such as printing with 
resist pastes, which prevent tne dye-colours from impregnating 
the portions over woich they are printed, and by disenar^ng 
colour by means of acid and a chlorine solution, as piactisea in 
printing on Turkey-red grounds. See Bandana. 

llie most important discovery of late years in the process of 
C. P. is that of printing madder and alizanne colours oirectiy on 
to the cloth, which may be said to have levolutioniftd the trade ; 
and this process is becoming eveiy day of fyeater importance, 
and what a few years ago was consider^ an impossibility is now 
an accomplished (act 

Oalio'nla, a name applied to sevend bracts in union at the 
I basis of the calyx, the divisions of the C* being the same number 
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«8 ilm dVvtsloiis of the celyx, and alternating with them. It ii 
■ten in E^tmUUa, Gwm, Strawbeny {J^Oiguria^ parttcalarl]|r in 
JFf.JkdSea), and allied genera, as well as in most Mahaaa, Mam- 
fkmSflkK^ 

Ctal'inut^ a town and seaj^ in the pioeince of Madias, dis- 
trkt of Malabar, a miles N. of B^pnr, the present temnnus of 
the Madras Railway. ^ lies near the month of a river of the 
same nam& has lew good bnildings, and its harbour is now 
nearly filled np with sand, but thm are still some exports of 
betel, teak, sandal-wood, wax, and pepper. C. gave its name 
to talUa, which was first brought hence to Europe, Pop. aQ,ooa 
C, which is an ancient town, was visited in the yth c, by a fiuuu 
tied hand of Modems (Manias) from Arabia, who settled here^ 
and soon became the chief merdiants and traden. It was the 
lirst Indian town at which Vasco de Gama touched, May 

and it was then a great trading place, and the fiourishing 
rt^ence of the powerful prince Zamorin or Tamuri. It was 
captured and pillaged by Hyder Al} in 1773, became British 
in 1792. 

Calif (Arab. * successor ')• On the death of Mohammed in 
632, there were four candidates for supreme temporal and spiritual 
power among his followeni^ now masters of Arabia — (i)iAbtt 
Bekr (or Father of the Vii^n), father of Ayesha, the favourite 
wife of Mohammed, and who had accompanied him in his flight 
from Mecca, and was saved with him in uie cave ; (2) Omar, the 
father of PDsfsa, another of Mohammed's wives, to whom had 
been entrusted the CaaAt, or coffer containing the sacred revela- 
tions of the Koran ; (3) Othman, who had married luccessively 
two of Mohammed's daughters ; and (4) Ali, the husband of Fa- 
tii^ the only surviving £ug^iter of Mohammed, who was besides 
All's cousin-eerman. After a dispute between the Ausarians, or 
keepers of Medina (Mohammed^s residence), and the Mohad- 
jerins or refugees of Mecca (Mohammed's birthplace), as to 
which city should nominate Mohammed’s successor, and a pro- 
posal that there should be two independent successors, Abu Bekr 
was chosen C. (or successor) at a meeting of principal men, and 
the principle was laid down that the supreme power was elec- 
tive, and th^ every one assuming soverei^ty without the public 
voice should suffer death. Abu ewressly disclaimed the title of 
C. of God and his Shadow upon ^rtli, which was assumed by 
his successors He accepted a small salary for himself, and the 
surplus funds accruing to his treasury were every Friday dis- 
pensed to the meritorions and the poor. Many Arabian tribes 
refused to pay the Zacat, or relimous contribution of tithe, alnu^ 
and tribute. Abu nominated Omar as his successor, and this 
was confirmed Iw election. Omar received the title of Emir- 
al-Mumenin, or (Commander of the Faithful, which, altered into 
Miramamolin, was subs^ently borne by all independent Mos- 
lem soveraig^ In this reign the great battle of Yermouh, 
which decided the fate of Syria, was fought (^D. 636, 15th year 
of the Hegira) ; Manuel, the general of the Emperor Heraclius, 
was compTetCiV routed. This was followed 1 ^ the invasion of 
Egypt, wlusre Mokawhaa, the leader of the Jacobite Copti, sur- 
rendered Memphis, probably from jealousy of the Greek Chris- 
tians I Alexandria was taken, and its library destroyed. In the 
meantime the city of Baasorah had been founded on the united 
Euphrates and Tigris, and the battle of Kadesia (in which Yez- 
de^rd, the last king of ‘the Sassanidm, was defeated) led the 
way to the conquest of Assyria, Persia, and, early in the follow- 
ing century, Transoxiana. Omar's age has been wled the heroic 
age of Saracen history. He established the exchequer, which 
was now filled by the taxes of the itewly-conquem district 
After his death, the Council of Six Companions, whom he had 
appointed, chc^ as C Othman, who promised to rtde Accord- 
ing to the Koran, the traditions of Mohammed, and the regula- 
tions mai^ by the first two Califs (called the Seniors). The vic- 
tories of Abdullah in Egirpt, the ^ gathering ’ of the Koran, and 
the considraey of Ibu Caba, mark this reign, in which, perhaps 
the first visiet ;also appeanMl, taking duufjge of the C.V corre- 
spondence, afid characterisdc^ly joming m the cabal against 
mm. The next C., Ali (the Lion of God), the first who bore the 
religious title of Imam, lost^mnch of the temporal •fsower. The 
party of Motaseli, or ^paratiats, jpined with the insurgent Mo- 
awyah, tim head of the family Ommiah, and Governor of Syria, 
ggo, sdlsr a mock arbittatlon, Syria became independent, and 
Egjjtpt tost descefiiunta were entitle to wear a 


peculiar turban, and to riie nanie of SheiiA, Fatimitea, and 
I Emirs. The Ommiad dynasty of Galib (mliqg at Damaicys 
from ^1 to 7<2) extended the Saracen emphre in Africa frooi 
the Kile to Uie Atlantic. (See OMMtilDSS.) Constantinople 
was besieged, Galatia oconpied. and Carthage tr^n. The 
I Moors, or adopted Mohammedanism, and, aClw two. 

descents on Spain (710*7x1}, the Gothic monaxnhy was desboyed, 
and Musa, in spite of the. noble defence of the Enmiiam (^e 
inhaMtants of Merida, supposed to be descended from disduuged 
Roman legionaries) and otben^ drove the Goths into the Septi* 
mania, the modem Languedoc. In 750 A 1 Heman (the Att of 
Mesopotamia), the last of the Ommiads, was driven from Bamas- 
Ctts by Abu Moslem, and the Abbasside dynasty, in the person 
of Abnl Abbas, was founded. It removed the peimanent capital 
to Bagdad, where it continued, as the supreme spirituM power, 
after it had lost all political importance, till the year 1259, when 
it was crushed by the Tartars. (See Abbasidss.) In 1517 
Selim I., the Tuikish Saltan who conquered Egypt, assux^ 
the title of C. In Spain, the Ommiad Califate was terminated 
in 1031, and the Moori^ power gradually dwindled until the 
expulsion of the Moors in 1492. 

Colifor'nia, one of the United States of N. America, is situ- 
ated on the Pacific coast, and extends from 32* 4$' to 42” N. lat, 
having an area of 188,981 sq. miles. A conspicuous feature of 
the region is the mountain range of the Sierra Nevada, which 
runs through the whole length of the state. Its highest peaks 
rise to a height of about 14,000 feet. A lower range runs along 
the shore, and between these two ranges lie the Sacramento and 
other vaUe3rB, containing the most fertile part of the state. The 
Sierra Nevada range exerts a great climatic influence upon the 
Pacific slope. The warm winds, laden with vapour from the 
ocean, here break upon this wall, and shed their nches upon the 
mountain sides and valleys. The climate of C. may be ranked 
at the highest or best in the United States ; in many places it 
4 s a perpetual spring, and the land is covered with a vegetation 
of the greatest luxuriance. There are two seasons, the rainy and 
the dry* Agriculture was at first neglected, but it is now advanc- 
ing rapidly, and, indeed, C occupies a prominent place in the 
Union in this respect. The best wheat in the United States is 
raised here ; the annual product in 1872 being 29,000,000 bush- 
els, and it commands the highest price in the markets of 
Europe. In 1875 counties of C. had 19,798,290 grape 
vines, and it was estimated that 8,000,000 gallons of wine were 
made in the state: 

C was discovered by Cobrillo, a Spaniard, in 1542. It was 
.colonised by the Spaniards las^ century, but in 1802, according 
to Humboldt, there were only 16,862 inhabitants, mostly con- 
verted Indians. The country fell into disorder under the succes- 
sive anarchies of Mexico, and, after the war between that nation 
and the United States, it- was ceded February 2, 1848, and 
vidmitted as a state, September 9, 1850. In May 18^, gold 
was discovered, and so enormously ridh were the deposits, that 
not only was the country revolutionised, but the conditions of 
trade and commerce in the world were permanently affected by 
the discoveiy. The yield in Californian gold in 18^ amountecl 
to $21,472,851, and from 1848 to the present time it may be set 
I down as about $1,000, 000, 00a The yield of gold and silver in 
1874 was $20,300,531, and in 1875 $i 7 i 753 >i 5 i« The state 
also possesses mines of silver, copper, quickrilver, iron, plati- 
num, and coaL 

Since the opening of the Pacific Railway, C. has been much 
resorted to by tourists, attracted by the fame of its scenery. The 
Yosemife Valley, now a national pleasure park, possesses ucenery 
of unique and wonderful character, with a waterfsll of 2550 feet, 
r The Pohono, or Bridal Veil, has a fall of 1000 feet In Mari- 
I posa Counly there are also the largest trees in the world— the 
I sequoia ^gantea, one of them, 274 feet high, and the trunk 
40 feet in diameter at the bum. It is supposed to be 2000 
years old. 

The life of the country centres around the noble Bay of San 
Francisco^ which is approached from the sea by the * Golden 
Gate^* about a mile in width. The bay expands inward sbont 
60 by 50 miles, affording space for the commerce of the world, 
'fhe annual value of fesmi^ produce, according to the census of 
1870, was $49,856,024 ; the total value of all industries was 
$l82,odD^ocx> ; the actud value of all property: veal and per- 
sonal, was $638,767,017 ; the state debt was $18,089,082. In 
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1S73 there were 1013 miles of railway, and many thousand 
miles of artificial watercourses for mining purposes. C, has 
maintained a sound ^old currency throughout. The principal 
towns are San Franmsco, Sacramento City (the capital), and 
Stockton ; and the chief river is the Sacramento, with its tribu- 
tary the San Josmuin. Tliere are several Catholic and Protes- 
tant colleges in Cf. ; and general education is making progress. 
Pop. (1870) 560,247, including 49,310 Chines, and in 1875 
estimated at over 8^,000, including 75 >o^ Chinese. 

California, Onlf of, a deep inlet of the Pacific, lies between 
the peninsula of the same name and the Mexican mainland. It 
is 700 miles long, and from 40 to xoo broad, and receives at its 
head the Gila and Colorado. ITie gulf was first visited by Her- 
nando Cortes in 1534, and received the name of Sea of Cortds. 

Oalifomia, ICesuoan, is the long peninsula projecting from 
the state of C., and separated from the mainland by the Gulf of 
C. It has an area of 61,545 sq. miles, and a ^op. of 23,195. 

It is mostly desert, and is traversed by a mountain range, which 
occasionally rises to a height of some 5000 feet. Capital, In 
, Paz (pop. 509). C. does not form a state of Mexico, but is 
simply a territory. 

Oalig'ula, Cams Ceesar Augustus Genuanious, the 
third of the Roman emperors, youngest son of Germanicus, was 
born at Antium, 31st August, A.D. 12. As emperor, his contem- 
poraries called him Caius ; the name Caligula, given to him 
while a boy by his father’s soldiers in Germany, from his wear- 
ing the caligiBy or half-boots of the common soldiers, he took as 
an insult, After filling the oflices of quocstor, pontiff, and 
augur, he was by the senate and people accepted (37 a.d.) as 
• sole successor to Tiberius. For a few months he governed with 
admirable moderation and magnanimity, but a serious illness, 
the consequence of a life of unbridled licentiousness, destroyed 
his powers of dissimulation and self-control, and his subsequent 
life was a continued series of atrocities. He ordered his nearest 
friends to be put to death, or to make away with themselves ; 
spectators in the circus were taken at random and thrown before 
the wild beasts ; to give zest to his meals persoan were tortured 
to death before his eyes ; and he even expressed the wish that 
the whole Roman people had only one head that he might 
make an end of them by a single blow. C.’s lust was insatiable, 
and he committed incest with Ins own sister. He built a bridge 
of boats between Baite and Putcoli, across which, in imitation 
of Xerxes, he rode in triumph. He gave a magnificent banquet 
on the middle of the bridge, and by way^of amusement caused 
numbers of the spectators to be thrown into the sea. He ordered 
divine honours to be paid to himself as to a god, and he raised 
his horse Incitatiis to tlic consulship. After some years of pro- 
digsil expenditure, his mania assumed the form of avarice, and 
he extorted money by every expedient. He even instituted a 
brothel in- his palace, and sent out his slaves to induce the 
public to patronise it. After the discovery of several schemes of 
assassination, he was at last put to death by Chaerea, tribune of 
a praetorian cohort, 24th January, A.D. 41. 

OaliVri, a town of Italy, province of Avellino, on the left 1 
bank of the Ofanto, 32 miles E. of the city of Avellino, in a 
pastoral country. Pop. between 5000 6000. 

Oal'iver, a kind of haiid-giin, was of a size between the 
arquebuss and the musket. 

Oalix'tines (Tat. calix, ‘ a cup ’), the larger of the two parties 
into which the Hussites (q. v.) were divided in the civil war of 
the 15th c. Their deputies at the Council of Basle (1433) de- 
manded that the Eucharist should be administered in both kinds 
{sub utraque specie^ from which words they also got the name of 
Ultraqttists, as C. from demanding the cup). Their demands 
being partially granted, a compromise was agreed to with tlie 
Romish party, which consequently absorbed many of the sect, 
while the rest joined the Taborites (q. v.). 

Oalix'tus, the name of three popes and of one anti-pope. — 
O. I., St 0., or OallLstua, is said to have been bom a slave 
at Rome about the middle of the 2d c. He was elected Bishop 
of Rome in the year 217, and held that office till the year 222, 
when he died a martyr. The character of C. has been the sub- 
ject of keen discussion during recent years, on account of the 
abuse heaped on him in a Greek MS, found at Mouny Athos in 
1842, published in 1851 at the expense of the University of 
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Oxford, under the title IhihscphumenOy and ascribed by Bun- 
sen to Hippolytus. C. was a zealous opponent of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and took mild views of Church discipline, allow- 
ing priests to marnr after ordination. — O. IX., Guido, Count 
of Burgundy, pope trom XI19 to I124, was, bdbre his elevation, 
Archbishop 01 Vienne, and papal legate in France;. In the year 
XI 22 he concluded a treaty with the Emperor Heinrich V., by 
which he succeeded in reserving for the pope the right of Inves- 
titure (q. V.), and in 1x23, the year before he died, held the 
first GLcumenical Council of the Lateran. C. acted as mediator 
in the dispute between Henry 1 . of England and Louis VI. of 
France regarding Normandy, paid the ransom for which Bald- 
win II., King of Jerusalem, was delivered from the Turks, 
repressed the tyrannous excesses of the petty Italian princes, » 
and added to the adornments of the principal murches at RSme. 
— 0 ., the Anti-pope, Giovanni Unghieri, Cardinal-Bishop of 
Tusculum, was set up in 1168 by the Emperor Friedrich I. as a 
rival to his enemy, Pope Alexander 111 . Abandoned by the 
Emperor and his partisans after the peace of Venice in 1177, 
C. submitted to Alexander, who pardoned him, and appointed 
him governor of Benevento. — O. ill., Alfonso Borgia, a Span- 
iard, Bishop of Valencia, was elevated to the papal dignity in 
1455. ♦ Before this event he had been long a trusted councillor 
of Alfonso, King of Aragon and the Two Sicilies, and had ne- 
gotiated a peace between Castile and Pope Kugenius IV. A 
skilful diplomatist and subtle lawyer, he yet failed signally as a 
pope. Great efforts put forth by him to organise a grand emsade 
against the Turks ended in the capture of three useless islands. 
Tlie open favour h.j showed his nephew, Rodrigo I^nziioli, after- 
wards Pope Alexander VI. (see Alexander VI. and Borgia), 
lost him the esteem of King Alfonso, and aroused the hos- 
tility of his Roman subjects. The of the Transfiguration 
in the Roman Catholic .service is ascribed to him. C. died 
August 6, 1458. 

Oalix'tus, Georg, a German theologian, formerly of great 
mark, was born at Medclbye, in Slesvig, t4th December 1586. 
He was the originator of the Syncretistic movement (see Syn- 
cretism) which followed the Reformation on the Continent. 
Indoctrinated by his father, who had been a pupil of Melanc- 
thon’s and imVnbed his tolerant spirit, with the idea that all 
Christians might find common ground on which they could 
agree, C. was confirmed in his conviction by an extensive know- 
ledge of the world and acquaintance with men of different ciceds, 
gained in travelling. On his return to Ilelmstad, where he had 
studied, he was elected (1613) to the chair of Theology, which 
he filled for forty-two years, till his death, X9th March IS^S- 
During this lime C. devoted all his powers to work out the idea 
of his life, seeking especially to reconcile the Lutherans and 
Calvinists. The last twenty years of his life were spent in con- 
troversy with the High T.utherans and the Jesuits, being regarded 
by the former as a renegade, and by the latter as an atheist. 
Among C. ’s writings may be mentioned the De Pracipuis Peli- 
giortis ChHstianee Capitibus (Helmst. 16x3) ; Ppitome Theologia 
Moralis (Helmst. 1634); and De Tolerantia Rejormatorum 
(Helmst. 1658). Sec Gass, Grotg C. und der Synkretismus 
(Bresl. 1846) ; Henke, Geor^ C. und seine Zeit (2 vols. Halle, 
1853-56). Henke also published his Bfiefivechsel (Halle, 1833). 
c/s son, Friedrich Utricli (died 1701), was also a Professor 
of Theology, published some of his father's writings, and defended 
the Syncretistic theology. 

Call, the whistle used by the boatswain and his mates. Its 
use corresponds to that of the military drum and bugle, con- 
veying special orders for hoisting, lowering, heaving. See. 

Call, I. according to the Scriptural or thcol^ical usage 
of the term, is the act of the Holy Spirit, or the divine influence 
by which men are brought into saving union with Christ, and 
translated from the kingdom of daikness into the kingdom of 
God. 2. There is a distinction made, however, \|etween this 
effectual C. and the external C. in the Word of God, which is ad- 
dressed to all. The latter includes (i) a declaration of the plan 
of salvation ; (2) the promise of God to save all who accede to 
the t6rms of that plan (3) command, exhortation, and invitation 
to odl to accept of the offered mercy ; (4) an exhibition of the 
reasons which should constrain men to repent and believe ; all 
which are included in the gospel. 3. There is also a C. to office 
in the Church, which is marked by right motives in seeking it, 
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that iS| by a desire not for the emoluments or advantara of the 
office, but to promote the gloiy^of God and the suTation of 
men. See Hope's SystmaHc TTuohgy (1873). 

€M1 of the House, a phrase applied to a measure taken to 
enforce the attendance of members upon their parliamentary ser- 
vices on urgent occasions. In the House of Lords, when, imth a j 
view to compulsory attendance, an order has been pas^ that j 
llie list of names he called over, the Lord Chancellor has some- 
times addressed letters to the ptm requesting their presence, as ] 
on November 1810, when George 111 . was seriously ill. The j 
bill for the degrading of Queen Caroline occasioned, in 1820, 
the most urgent C. of this house in modem times. In the House 
of Commons it is usual to name a day for the C«, which will 
, give members time to come from all parts of the country-— a week 
or tftn days being customary. The order for a C. has always 
appended to it, * that such members as shall not then attend be 
sent for in custody of the sergeant-at-arms.* On the day ap- 
pointed, the order, when read, may be proceeded with, post- 
poned, or discharged, just as the house resolves. The names are 
called from the Return Book, according to counties, the names of 
which are arranged alphal^tically — lingland and Wales first, 
then Scotland and Ireland. Formerly, nnes and other punish- 
ments were inflicted for noU'^attendancc ; but latterly abs(itntees 
have been dealt very leniently with, committal to the custody 
of the sergeant-at-anns, and the expenses incident to this com- 


is nourishing, and in great popularity with the I.aplanders, under 
the name of iWijjrMw— -probably the Norweman name for C. 
Richardia Ethiopka (the so-called * Ethiopian lily *) was long in- 
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eluded under this genus, and is still so named by horticulturists. 
It is a native of Europe, Siberia, and N. America. 

Oall'ander, a village on the Teith, in Perthshire, 15 miles 
N.W. of Stirling, and a station on a branch of the S^cottish 
• Central Railway. From its vicinity to the Trosachs, and the 
other romantic scenery of The Lady of the Lahe, it is much re- 
sorted to by tourists. Close by is the famous Pass of Leny. 
The new Callander and Oban Railway, though not complete, 
conveys passengers through Glen Ogle and along the banks of 
Loch Tay as far as Tyndrum. Pop. (1871) 1271. 

Oalla'o, a fortified seaport of Pent, and the great S. American 
station for war-ships, at the mouth of a river of the same name, 
6 miles W. of Lima by railway. It has a splendid harbour and 
roadstead, sheltered by San Lorenzo island, and does an active 
export trade, chiefly in cotton, copper, bark, and hides. The only 
building of importance is the custom-house with its immense 
marines. In 1746 C. was entirely destroyed by earthquake, 
and it has since suffered considerably from the same cause. Pop. 
about 20,000. — C. is also the name of a small island in the 
Chinese Sea, t 6 miles from the mouth of the river Fai-Fo, with 
an area of 10 sq. miles. 

Oallian'dra, a genus of I..cgun3inous plan^, natives of America, 
from Buenos Ayres to California. Many arc in cultivation, and 
in all abou^ighty species ore known, hH more or less ornamental. 
The Peruvian women deck dieir hair witli the flowers of C. trin- 
erpa (the * Seda sisa * or idlk-flower), 

OaUia'ao, a town of Austria, in the TVrol, on the Adige, lO 
miles of Trient, in the strongly fortified pass of Castel della 
Pietrs, nptable for the defeat of the Venetiaiis by the Archduke 
Slgkmund in . 1487* and the storming of the tdace by Napoleon, 


of the sergeant-at-anns, and the expenses incident to this com- 
mitment, being the heaviest penalty. Calls have fallen into dis- 
favour : they can only compel a member to be present, not to 
vote. The last C. in the House of Commons was in 1836, when 


vote. The last C. in the House of Commons was in 1836, when 
a motion on the pension-list was brought forward. See A Trea- 
tise on the LaWy Privileges^ Proceedings^ and Usage of Parliament^ 
by Sir T. Erskine May (7th ed. Lond. 1873). 

Call to tho Bor is the phrase employed in England and 
Ireland to denote the public reception of a student of law into 
the rank or degree of Barrister (q. v,). In Scotland the same 
process is termed Passing Advocate, See Advocate. 

OaU'a, a genus of plants of the natural order Orontiaee*e^ 
chiefly herbaceous marsh plants, natives of Northern Europe and 
N. America, and possessing acrid caustic properties. The 
rhizomes of C. palusiris contain much starch, which can be 
obtained in an edible state by heating the ground-root stocks 
until their acrid qualities are dissipated. 7 'hemeal thus obtained 
is nourishing, and in great popularity with the I^aplanders, under 


Oallioh'thya, a genus of Teleostean fishes bdonging to the 
family Silurtdet^ or * sheat 8sb^* which if representea by the 
more familiar SUunss gfands exf European rivers. The body in 
C. is covered by rows of bony scales, which are of lam tise on 
the head. The mouth is of small dze, and px^ided vnth minute 
teeth. These fishes, which inhabit S. American rivers, appear, 
like the Anabas (q. v.) or climbing perdi of India, to leave the 
water, especially during the dry season, and to make their -way 
over the land to other pools. Like the mud-fishes, they some- 
times bury themselves in the mud of marshes and wet pastures. 
These firiies are also said to construct a kind of nest, in which the 
eggs are deposited, and watched by both the male and female 
during their devdopment. In Doras^ allied to C. in structure 
and habits, the side-plates are broad and spinous. 

Oallig^oniun, a genus of shrubs belongii^ to the natural 
order Polygonacem. found in the Eastern Mediterranean region 
and in Central Asia. The acid fruits and shoots of C, Pallasui of 
the steppes near the Caspian Sea and the lower part of the Volga, 
are often eaten by the Kalmucks and other nomads to allay 
thirst. These trills also obtain a nutritious gum like tragacanth 
by pounding and boiling the root. 

Oallim'aohus, a distinguished poet and grammarian of Cyrene 
in Africa, son of Battus and pupil of Hermocrates, taught rhetoric 
and belles-lettres at Alexandria. Among bis pupils were Aris- 
tophanes the grammarian and Apollonius of Rhodes. C. was 
a favourite of Ptolemy Philadelphus and his son, and held the 
office of libmrlan of the Museum, B.c. 260-240. Of his volumi- 
nous writings only a few poems, epigrams, and fragments remain. 

‘ Catullus tnmslated his poem on Berenice's Hair^ and Propertius 
adopted him as his model. The style of C. is laboured and arti- 
ficial. The best editions of C. are those of Ernesti (1761), Lces- 
ner (1774), Volzer (1817), and Blomfield (1815). 

Cairinger, a celebrated fortress of India, in Bundclcund, x 1 2 
miles S. W. of Allahabad, on a hill-top 700 feet above the sur- 
rounding plains. A decayed town of tne same name lies at the 
S.K. base of the hill, and in the vicinity are the famous rock-cut 
temples of hiiva. The British stormed C. in 1812. 

Callingrof the Diet is the Scotch law term for Arraignment 
(q. v.). Fifteen days before trial, a cop3rof the Indictment (q. v.), 
with a list of witnesses to be examined in support of it, and a list 
of the jury assize, must be served on the prisoner. On being 
placed at the bar, he is therefore presumed to know the charge 
made against him. If he or his counsel, however, desire it, the 
indictment is read aloyid in open court. The prisoner must then 
state his objection, if he has any, to the relevancy. Should he 
do so, the court must consider the objection, which, if sustained, 
is fatal to the indictment ; the prisoner being sent back to jail to 
await a new indictment, unless the prosecutor abandons the 
action, in which case the prisoner is discharged. Should the 
objection to relevancy fail, the prisoner must plead ‘ guilty ’ or 
‘ not guilty * to the charge. 

CallFope (‘the beautiful- voiced’), in Greek mythology tbe 
Muse of epic ]ioetry, and the mother of Orpheus, H^men, &c. 
In works of ait she appears seated and holding a writing tablet 
and stylus^. As the chief of the Muses she is sometimes made 
their representative. 

Callipers, an instrument like a pair of compasses with curved 
legs, used for measuring the diameter of bodies. 

Calliste'mon, a genus of plants of tlie natural order MyrlacetP, 
handsome flowering trees and shrubs of Australia. Many ol 
them are cultivated in this country. 

Oallis'thenes, of Olynthus, born about 360 b.c., was the 
son of Hero, a cousin of Aristotle, by whom he was educated 
at Stageira. A fellow-pupil of Alexander the Great, he accom- 
paniea that monarch on his expedition to India, B.c. 334. C.’s 
bluntnesB of speech, and his uncourtier-like rebuke of Alexander 
for presuming to claim divine honours, led to his imprisonment 
and death, B.c. 328. His historical writinp have beem lost, 
but the depreciatory criticism of Polybius, Cicero, and Strabo, 
would seem to make thi8;^a matter little to be regretted. Several 
MSS. in the Paris Library, professing to be the work of C., are 
stmrtous. 

Calllthtix See Squirrel Monkey. 
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OaU'iteia. See Sandakach. 
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gmt sMiit, w$s bora in 15^ at Nancy, where (after several 
viriti to Italy) he settled and died in 163^ His numerous eii« 
gravings, of whidi iSoo are meierved at Dresden, are invaluable 
representations of the life and manners of the 17th c. Perhaps 
the most fiunous of his productions are *Ia Site de Breda* 
(6 plates), *Les Mistes de la Guerre’ (l8 plates), ’JLes Deux 
Tentations de Saint Antoine,’ and Grande et la Petite Pas- 
sion.’ See Maume, Reeherchis sur ia Vie et let Ouvrages de % 
C, ; Green, DescripHon of the Works of C, (Lond 1814 ) ; and 
De Haldat, Notice sur C,, eonsidtrJ eomnie ReifUre, in the 
M/moires de VAeadmu de. Nancy (1839). 

. Oal’mot, Bom Aufl^tine, a learned biblical writer, was 
bora nearCommerci, in Lorraine, 26th Febru^ 1672. In 1689 
he became a monk of the order of St Benedict Having mas- 
tered the Hebrew and Greek languages, he soon gained such an 
acquaintance with the Scriptures that he was appointed to teach 
the youthful alumni, first in the Abbey of Moyen-Montier, and 
then in that of Munster. The notes prepared for this puraose 
formed the basis of his Commentaires sur tons les Livres de f An* 
cien et du Nouveau Testament^ after the publication of which 
promotion rained upon him, and he died Abb^ of Senones, 20th 
October 1757. C. was a voluminous writer, but his intellect 
was not equal to his industi^ ; and his Dictionnaire Historique et 
Critique de la Bitle^ his Histcire Unwerselle^ &c«, have no real 
place in critical or historical literature. See Fange’s Vie deDom 
(17^3)1 AutoHographie in the Lorraine I^ibraiy. 

Oalms, the name given to those regions intermediate between 
■ the latitudes of trade-winds and variable winds, where lengthened 
periods of perfect calm occur. They are dreaded by sailing 
vessels even more than storms. 

Oal'muolM. See Kalmucks. 

Oalne, a market-town of Wiltshire, on the Marden, and the 
terminus of a branch line of the Great Weslem Railway, 31 miles 
N.N.W. of Salisbury. It has a massive church, with a fine 
square tower, a town-hall, and an extensive flax-factory. There 
is also a considerable com trade. Fop. (1871) 5315. C., along 

with part of Blackland and Calstone, returns one member to 
Paidiament. Some Roman remains have been discovered at C, 
and here the kings of the West Saxons had a residence, but no 
trace of the dwelUng exists. 

Oaloo’za, or Salocsa, a town of IlUhgary, on the Danube, 
69 miles S. of Pesth, in a region of marsh and malaria. It has 
a cathedral, and in the palace of the archbishop is a library of 
30,CX)0 volumes. Pop. (1869) 16,302. Near it is Hajos (pop. 
3829), witlx the archbishop’s summer palace. 

Oalomar’de or Calomarda, Bon FranoUoo Tadeo, 
Ooimt, a Spani^ politician, was bora at Villel, Aragon, in 
1775, studied at Saragossa, and passed as an advocate. After 
the return of Ferdinand VII., he was appointed to the highest 
office in the Secretaria General de Jndias^ but lost it for accepting 
a bribe. He turned to the Liberals, who would not have his 
support, then became reactionary again, ax^ in 1823 was 
appointed Secretary of the Cdmara del Reed Patronato, and, 
shortly after, Minister of Justice. In this office he persecuted 
the Liberals, favoured the party of Don Carlos, recalled the 
Jesuits, shut the universities, and reopened the monasteries. C. 
W l to flee from Spain in 1833 for advising the King to restore 
the Salic law, thus excluding Christina and securing the succes- : 
sion to Don Carlos. He died at Toulouse in 1842. I 

Oal’omel is a compound of mereuxy or quicksilver with | 
chlorine, and is called by chemists subcnloride of mercury or | 
mercurous chloride. It has been used in medicine since the 7th j 
c. It sometimes occurs as a mineral. It is prefxared by several 
methods, the simplest of which consists in heating sulphate of 
mereuxy with metallic mercury and common salt in a large glass 
mattrass. In this reaction C. is formed, and sublimes on the 
cool part of te glass vessel, whilst sulphate of soda remains. 

HgSO. + Hg + oNaCl « HgCl, -h Na.SO 


The C. thus produced is powdered and repeatedlpf washed with 
water to remove Corrosive Sublimate (q. v.). C. is insoluble in 
water, but slightly soluble in aiHds. Sec Mkrcury. 


Galoxine’, Ohaxles Alexandre de, bom at Douai, aoth 
January 1734, began life at the local bar, and became Public 
Prosecutor and Master of Beouests to the local Parliament or 
court. After Turgot and Necker were dismissed, C., under the 
Mtronage of the Count of Artois, was appointra Controller- 
General in 1783, and immediately began to pay off debts and 
arrears, and to make large disbursements, est^ecially to the 
court, the funds for which he obtained by reckless borrowing 
and additional taxation, and by anticipation of the revenue. Of 
most of his edicts the King had to compel the registration. 
With a deficit of 112 million francs, he called the famous As-* 
sembly of Notables of 1787, and submitted a plan involving the 
taxation of the landowners and clergy, and the abolition of 
feudal services and the salt tax. His inability to show a pro- 
perlv discharged account decided his fate, and he was exiled 
Dy the King to Lorraine. C. went to England, and, after an 
attempt to enter the States-General, attached himself to the 
Royalist party. His Tableau de V Europe en Novembre 1795 

f ave ^ence to his patrons, and in 1802 he obtained leave from 
fapofton to return to France, where he died, 30th October 
1802. His long published controversy with Necker is said not 
to clear him from suspicions of malversation. 

Caloph^ll'um, a genus of plants belox^ing to the natural 
order Clusiacea^ containing about twenty-five species, chiefly 
natives of the eastern hemisphere, four or five being found also in 


C, angmtifolium (the piney-tree) of Penang fiiniishes 
called peon. 


natives of the eastern hemisphere, four or five being found also in 
America. The seeds of C. Cataba^ a native of Brazil and the 
W. Indies, yields an oil which, in the latter country, is used for 
lamps. From the seeds of C. Inopkyllum of the £. Indies and 
the Mala^ Archipelago is obtained a thick, dark-green, highly- 
scented oil, used for Cunps and medicinally. Its umber is also 
valuable for mats and shipbuilding purposes generally, and the 
resin which exudes from the stem is sold as one of the kinds of 
£. Indian Tacamahac. C. Tacamahaea of Bourbon and Mada- 
gascar, C. Brasilxense of Brazil, and other species, yield a simi* 
uur resin. C, anmestifdlium (the piney-tree) of Penang fiiniishes 
I good spars, called peon. 

Caloric, the name given to Heat (q. v.) when the latter was 
supposed to be a substance. 

Oalorio-BSngine, a name given, not very happily, to an 
engine in which heated air is used as a medium for trannorming 
heat into work. Merely as a fluid, air does not possess any ad- 
vantages (for this purpose) over steam, the point in its favour 
being that its temperature can be raised indefinitely without 
increasing its pressure, while in the case of steam, the tempera- 
ture and pressure increase together, the latter risii^ much faster 
than the former. The temperature to which the air in an engine 
I is raised may be anything less than that which will injure the 
materials of which the machine is composed, while steam, before 
it had even approached such a temperature, would have attained 
a pressure which we should at present consider dangerous, and 
I on this account its temperature has be kept down, llie im* 
portance of this diflerence will be realised when it is remembered 
tliat in any heat-engine (such as a steam or air engine) the pro- 
portion of the whole beat supplied, which can be turned into 


work is expressed by the equation • 


‘ , where Ti is the higher 


Sulphate Mer- Chloride Calomel. Su^lphate 
ofmei^ cuiy. ofaodlum of aoda. 
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and T| the lower of the limits of absolute temperature between 
which ffie engine works. In a condensing steam-engine, work- 
ing with steam of 75 lbs. per sq. inch pressure above the atmos* 
phere, the value of the above fraction, which is called the 
maximum theoretic efficiency of the engine, is about while 
in an air-engine, working between 190* and 900* Fahr., it is 0*5^ 
In other words, if the same amount of heat be suppU^ to b^ 
these engines, the latter will be theoietkallv able to transfbmi 
more thon twice as great a part of it into work as tHte former. 

In practice, however, no such result has ever been obtained, 
for steam is, in many respects, so much more easy a fluid to 
han(Be than air, that the ratio between the actual and the theo- 
retic efficiency has always been much greater with the fonner 
than with the latter fluid. Certain constructive difficulties also 
— ^whidi we have not space here to describe— have prevented its 
permanent success, even in those cases where the best re^ts 
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him been obtained, as in the case of Mr Stirling’i engine at 
l^nd^ 

In order that any heat-engine iday attain its maximum theoretic 
efficiency, it is necessary tlwt all the heat received by the fluid 
should be received while it is at its highest limit of temperature, 
and all the heat rejected be rejected at its lowest liimt This 
is not the case in ordinary steam-engines, but the heat received 
below the higher limit b(^ but a small proportion to the latent 
heat of the steam, which is all received at tne higher limit, and 
tlie loss of efficiency from this cause is therefore comparatively 
I small. It is otherwise where air is the fluid used, in which case 
I the non-fulfllment of the rrauired condition entirely destroys the 
efficiency of the engine. The economiser, or * regenerator * (an 
invention of Dr Stming’s), is an apparatus which enables this 
* condition to be attained by alternately storing up and restoring 
to the air as much heat as corresponds to the diffiirence between 
its limits of temperature. 

In some air-engines the gases from the furnace are used 
instead of air with favourable economic results. Where, how- 
ever, such engines have no * regenerator’ they cannot possibly 
be economical, and possess no advantage except the absence of 
a boiler, and of consequent risk of explosion. In Stirling’s 
engine the air was used at a considerable pressure, the waking 
cylinder was kept cool, and an economiser was applied, 'un an 
engine of Mr Shaw's, which attracted attention at the Paris Exhi- 
bition, an economiser was also employed, but the furnace gases 
were used instead of air, the pressure being therefore low, and 
the engine bulky. These two are the principal types of C.-E., 
i>ut neither of them will come into use without much modihea- 
I tion. If a successful C.-E. is ever to be designed, it must pro- 
bably unite the advantages of both. 

Calorixn'eter, an instrument for measuring the specific heat 
of a body. The apparatus is constructed with a view to eliminate 
as far as possible the effects of radiation, and is described in 
most text-books on physics. The determination depends upon 
the principle of latent heat, and is obtained by measuring the 
quantity of ice at zero Centigrade, which is converted into water 
Uirough the transference of heat from the substance under con- 
sideration, which substance is at a known tempemture. See 
Heat. 

Oalot'ropis. See Mudar. 

OalottlBtes (Fr. caUt/t, * a small cap,' especially one worn 
by monks over their tonsure), a French association of wits and 
satirists, formed during the reign of Louis XIV., who indulged 
in the pleasantry of sending to public men who had made them- 
selves ridiculous a patent to wear the monk's cap, as a hint that 
their weak point was exposed. Finally venturing to attack 
royalty itself, the association was dissolved by the minister Fleuiy. 
See Mimoires pour servir d VHistoire do la Calotte (Basel, 1725)* 

Oal'otype, or Talbotype, a photographic process published 
in 1839 by Mr Henry Fox Talbot. As practised by the inven- 
tor, the method consists, in the first place, in the preparation of 
iodised paper in tlie follo^ying manner : — Brush one side of a 
sheet of writing paper of good quality with a solution of nitrate 
of silver, 50 grains to 3 oz, of water, and when dry immeme the 
paper for a few minutes in a solution of potassium iodide, 
1 oz. in 1 pint of WLter ; remove excess of potassium iodide by 
soaking the paper in water, then dry it These operations 
should be performed by candlelight The paper thus coated 
with yellow iodide of silver is very slightly sensitive to light, and 
if protected from sunlight will remain unaltered for any length 
of time. The second stage of the process consists in rendering 
the iodised paper highly sensitive to light by washing the paper 
with gallO’nUrate of silver^ made by mixing, in equal parts, a 
solution of nitrate of silver (50 grains to i oz. of water), to 
which one-sixth par£ of glacial acetic acid has been added, 
with a saturated aqueous solution of gallic acid; then washing 
the paper with water and drying with blotting-paperv Daylight 
should be txcluded during these operations. "Hie C. paper is 
now ready for use, and so senritive is it, that hw exposure in the 
camera for less a second to diffused daylighVn latent ixxu^ 
is impressed upon it, which is developed by treatment with the 


shadows are reversed, can now be fixed by washing with a solu- 
tion of bromide of potassium, 10 grains to t oz. of water, or 
£80 


with hyposulphite of soda solution, 1 part to 4 of water, and 
afterwards with water. See Positive Peintiwg for the manner 
of obtaining positive prints from this negative. The original C. 
process just described bos undergone several important modifi- 
cations, but even the improved methods have fallen greatly into 
disuse. 

Galoy'ers (a corruption of Gr. kotos ^erdn^ ^good old man'), 
are monks of the Greek Church, who belong to the order of St 
Basil (q. v.). They are divided into three dassea— the Arekari^ 
or novices ; the Microchenii, or ordinary monks ; and the Megu^ 
lochenUf who profess a higher standard of sanctity. Of their 
numerous monasteries, the most famous is that at Mount Sinai, 
founded by the Emperor Justinian. At Mount Athos they have 
twenty monasteries. There are also female C., or nuns, who, 
like the monks, follow the rule of St Basil. 

Cal'pee, a town of British India, district of Jaloun, N.W. 
Province, on the Jumna, about 45 miles S.W. of Cawnpore. 
It has manufactures of cotton, paper, and sugar, the last of 
which is of extremely fine quality. Pop. (1872) 18,514. 

Oalpentyn', a low peninsula running along the W. coast of 
Ceylon for a distance of 30 miles. It is tra^ormed into an 
island during the prevalence of the N.E. monsoon. 

Calpur'nius, the Gens Calpumia^ an old Roman clan 
that claimed descent from Numa, but the Ci^umii were ob- 
scure till the time of the first Funic War. — C. Oalpurnius 
Piao obtained the consulship in B.c. 180, and thereafter the 
Pisos were among the most illustrious families in the state. — 
’Lucius CalpumiuB Bibulus was Csesar's colleague in the 
consulship, 59 B.C. His election was carried by means of tlie 
aristocratic party, that he might tliwart Ccesar's agrarian law ; 
but his efforts in this direction were unavailing. He was equally 
unsuccessful, while in command of Pompey’s fleet in the Ionian 
I Sea, in preventing Caesar's crossing over into Greece. Lucius 
died 48 B.c. A celebrated lady of the clan was Calpumia, tiie 
last wife of Julius Caesar. In consequence of dreams of the pie- 
vious night, she vainly endeavoured to dissuade her husband 
from leaving his house on the fatal Ides of March, B.C. 44. She 
was a quiet, home-loving, affectionate wife, who took no part in 
politics. 

Oaltabello'ta (Arab. ’ the castle of the cork-trees '), a town 
of Sicily, province of Girgenti, on a river of the same name, 
about 8 miles N.E. of Seiacca. It is built round an old castle 
I on a rock which overhangs the river near its source. One of its 
I churches, the Chiesa Watrice^ is much admired. Pop. about 
6000. C. was taken by the Saracens in the year 840. 

Oaltanisett'a, a fortified town of Sicily, capital of the pro- 
I vince of the same name, on Monte Giuliano, about 28 miles 
I N.E. of Girgenti, has a cathedral, numerous churches and con- 
vents, and salt and sulphur works. Pop. 16,563. 

Oal'tba, a herbaceous marsh plant belonging to the natural 
order Jianunculaceee. C, palustris, the mansh marigold, the May 
blobs, the Populage of the French, the Sumpfdotter^Blume of 
the Germans, is a common British plant, and is also found wild 
throughout almost the whole of Europe, Western Asia, and N. 
America. The flower buds are used as a substitute for capers. 
They have, however, no flavour of capers whatever, and are not 
free from acrid and poisonous qualities. The juice of the petals 
boiled with alum stains paper yellow. In N. America it is used 
as a potherb in spring when coming into flower. The C. of the 
Latin poets appears to be the common marigold. C. is the 
king-cup, waterrgolland, or yellow gowan of the Scottish peasant. 
The flower buds are ’the cuckoo buds of yellow hue ’ of Shake- 
speare. 

Oalnire', a fortified town in the department of the Rhone, 
France, on the left bank of the Saone, 3 miles N.N.E. of Lyon. 
It forms one of a series of forts in an enceinte, partly encirc^ng 
Lyon, and stretching between the Saone and Rhone. Pop. m 
C. and Cuire (1872), 6773. 

Calum'ba, or Colombo, the root of ytaUarhma C and y, 
Afiersii, plants of the natuial order Memsfermaeeee (q. v.), ex- 
ternsdly used in medidne. It is now chiefly obtained from 
Mdzambique, though, as the name expresses, it was at one time 
exported from ColonidDo In Ceylon. It is collected wild in the 
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woods. The roots are sliced and dried in the shade, and in this 
state it is exported. It then appears as a dry, very bitter-tasted, 
faintly aromatic substance. It owes its bitterness and tonic 
oualities to the dlkalbid Calumbine or Berberia. It is also 
demulcent and non-stimulant, and hence con be employed when 
the stomach will refuse eve^ other tonic. It appears also to 
possess certain narcotic properties. Diarrhoea and dysentery are 
the diseases it is most employed in. Ctfceului Indicus (q. v.) 
also belongs to the same order, and possesses similar properties. 
The roots of Frater IValftri—sometirntt called American or 
false C. root— is sometimes substituted for it, but it possesses 
different properties. At one time C. was believed to be got from 
Cocculus palmatus {JateorhiMa palmata). See Fkasbra. 

Oal'umet, a tobacco-pipe, consisting of a bowl of carved red 
steatite or other stone, with a reed stem 3 or 4 feet long, beau- 
tifully ornamented with feathers, dyed moose hair, porcupine 
quills, &C., used the N. American Indians as an emblem of 
]Mace. It is held sacred to occasions of treaty-making, and as 
the * pipe of peace * passes among the assembled chiefs, each 
takes a few whiffs, thereby giving a pledge of faith presumed to 
be inviolable. 

Oal'vados, a part of old Lower Normandy, now forming a 
maritime department of France, lies between the departments 
of Eure on the £., La Manche on the W., Ome on the S., and 
is bounded by the English Channel on the N. Area 230 sq. 
miles; pop. (1872) 454,012. C. has mainly a flat surface, is 
watered by the Touques, Dives, Ome, Seulles, dec., and is 
traversed by the Paris and Cherbourg Railway. The valleys 
are fertile, and produce com, hemp, flax, and fruit; but the 
chief occupation is cattle-rearing and sheep-breeding, and the 
preparation of butter and cheese. C. has also many iron- 
foundries, coal-pits, and cotton-factories. The capital is Caen, 
and among the large towns are Bayeux, Pont L'Eveque, and 
Vire. The coast, which has few indentations, is rendered 
dangerous by its cliffs, sandbanks, &c. A long sunken reef, 
called Rockers du 6*., from the name of one of the Armada ships 
wrecked here, gives to the department Its name. 

Oalvaert, Dionya, the leader of the Bolognese school of art 
immediately prior to the rise of the Caracci, bom at Antwerp 
in 1555, settled, at an early age, at Bologna, where he has left 
much good work, but is less known for the merit of his own 
pictures than for the celebrity of his pupils, among whom were 
Cluido, Albani, and Domenicnino. His oest works are a * Saint 
Michael’ and a ‘Purgatory,’ both preserved at Bologna, where 
C. died, 1619. f 

Cal’vary is the Latin word calvaria^ equivalent to the Greek 
kranion (‘a skull’), used in Luke for the golgoiha (‘of a 

skull ’) in Matthew, Mark, and John, and is applied to the place 
just outside Jerusalem where Jesus Christ was crucified. The 
popular notion which regards it as a mount is without any foun- 
dation. 

Galventu’ra, or Broken Islands, nine in number, lie in 
the Bay of Bengal, 6 miles off the coast of Burmah, on the 
parallel of Basscin. The two nearest the shore ore fertile, and 
are considerably the largest, though they have only a united 
area of some 4 sq. miles. 

Gal'vi, a fortified seaport on the W. side of Corsica, in the 
Gulf of C., 38 miles W.S.W. of Bastia, with a good export trade. 
Pop. (1872) 1969. It was taken, after a siege of fifty-one days, 
by the English in 1794. Another C., the ancient Ca/es, is a town 
of S. Italy, province of Caserta, where the French gained a 
victory over the Neapolitan troops, 9lh December 1798. 

GalVille, a kind of apple, of which there are numerous 
varieties. Its flavour somewhat resembles that of the straw- 
berry or raspberry. 

Gidvin, John (whose original name was yban Cauvin or Chau- 
viftt Latinised into CeUvinus)^ was bom at Noyon, in Picardy, 
10th July 1509. Having been from an early age destined for the 
clerical profession, protHuily on account of his correct conduct and 
religious susceptibilities, he was presented with a> benefice at the 
age of twelve. By means of the income derived from this nominal 
office, he was able to proceed to Paris and enter on a course of 
regular study. At this period he was remarkable for his preco- 
cious intelligence and the wonderful progress he made in his' 


studies About the age of twenty he obtained first one and 
then another living in the Church ; nut his studies for the Church 
were now interrupted for a time. There was at that time study- 
ing in Paris a fellow-townsman and old companion, Pierre 
Robert, afterwards known as Olivetan, who had imbil^d Re- 
formed opinions on the subject of reli|^on. C was influenced 
by him so far as to take a distaste for the Church ; about the 
same time his father came to the conclusion that the law would 
be a more profitable profession for him than divinity ; 10 that, 
well pleased with his father’s notion, he went to study law at 
Orleans. There he made such progress in his studies that very 
soon he was oftener employed as a tutor than as a student He 
soon removed to the University of Bourges, where he was greatly 
helped by Wolmar, the Professor of Greek, the tutor of Beza, 
and one of the Reformed party. This worthy man gave him in- 
struction in Greek, then a language understood only by tfle very 
learned, encouraged him in the study of the Scriptures, and 
confirmed him in his dissatisfaction with the Church of Rome. 

On the death of his father he settled at Paris, where he be- 
came known as a Huguenot, and he would have been in con- 
siderable danger had ne not been protected by the Queen of 
Navarre. A discourse which he wrote in 1533 drew upon him 
the charge of heresy from the Sorbonne, and he was obliged to 
fieeH u nder an assumed name (D’Espeville or D’Happeville) 
he withdrew to Angoul6me, and spread the Reformed doctrines 
in Poitou and Saintonge. After some little time he returned to 
Paris, but soon found it advisable to quit France altogether, 
which he did at the age of twenty-five (1534), and settled at 
Basel. 

When the French King was appealed to by the Lutheran 
German princes, his allies, regarding his violence against the 
French Protestants, he informed them that ' the French heretics 
had no resemblance whatever to the Lutherans, and that they 
were not mere seekers of reformed religion, but men disaffected 
to the state, enemies to law and property, firebrands, and Ana- 
baptists.’ It was in answer to this slander that C. prepared his 
Christiana Rcii^onis Institutio, the greater part of which was 
composed in his retreat at Angoul6me, and which, consider- 
ing its excellent Latinity, its severe logic, and its range and 
force of thought, as well as its fame and effects, must be re- 
garded as peniaps ‘the most wonderful literary production by 
a young man under twenty-six recorded in history.’ It was 
published at Basel, first anonymously, in 1535, and then in 1536 
with his name and a preface, in which he dedicated it to 
Francis, and defended the Protestants in reference to the 
charges made against them by the King, Immediately after the 
publication he left Basel, travelled in Italy, visited Paris, and 
was returning to Basel through Geneva when he was stopped at 
that place. At Geneva the Reformed religion had been legally 
established, its chief expositor being Farel (q. v.), with whom 
Viret (q. v.) had at first been associated ; but as the latter was 
absent from Geneva at the time, Farel was greatly in need of 
help, and C. was induced to take Viret’s place. The story 
usually told about the forcible entreaties which Farel found it 
necessary to use on the occasion, does not seem natural or pro- 
bable, considering C.’s character aftd the position he was in and 
aspiring to at the time. At any rate, he settled at Geneva in 
September 1536, and from that time became the head of the 
French Protestants. He was their guide and counsellor, and so 
great was his influence with them, that towards the middle of the 
l6th c, they got the name of Calvinists. 

In conjunction with Farel, C. now drew up a plan for the 
government of Geneva, which was passed into law ; but which, 
when the attempt was made to put it into execution, was felt by 
the citizens to be so intolerable that they rebelled, and drove Farel 
and C; from the city (1538). C. then took up his abode at Stras- 
burg, and became pastor of a congregation there. At the same 
time he kept up his interest in the Genevese, and by his letters 
effectually counteracted the vigorous efforts which were made 
after he left to bring them back to the fold of the Romish 
Church. The consequence was that in 1541 he wu invited back 
to Geneva, and at once became the virtu^ ruler 01 the city, and 
so he remained till bis death, 25th May 1564. 

The idea that C. desired to carry out in fhe government of 
Geneva was the same which Augustine held— -namely, that of a 
Theocracy ; and his aim and ambition was to make it a model 
city, an example to the whole world. The Church was over all, 
and the civil power was simply her instrument in enforcing her 
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monl code ; the anomaly of the system being, that the authority 
of the Chorch was made to extend not only over her own mem- 
berty but over the whole community. Tbe government was 
administered by a consistory composed of six ministers and 
twelve elders, who met every week, and inflicted severe penal* 
ties on offenders against the moral law, as well as aninst the 
strict rules drawn up for the regulation of conduct ancfmannera 

The character of C. has b^n very variouslv judged, for he 
has been alternately loaded with obloquy by his enemies, 
and extravagantly eulogised by his friends. On the whole, he 
seems to have been a man to fear or reverence, but not to love. 
He had a prodigious memory, a keen understanding, and a will 
of iron. His habits were frugal and simple to the last degree. 
The favourite point of attack upon him by his enemies, as well 
« that which his friends have felt most embarrassment in defend- 
ing, while impartial writers speak of it as the one blot on his 
character, is tne burning of Servetus (q. y.). The defence usually 
made for the share he is alleged to have taken in the transaction 
— ^namely, that he ' acted as informer, prosecutor, and judge ’ — 
is, *that such a thing was then a matter of course, that all 
parties in those times considered it the duty of the magistrate to 
extirpate opinions deemed erroneous,* and so forth. Now what 
we have here to do with are simply facts; and it seems to bp at 
least doubtful whether C. actually played the part whiSi is 
implied in the discussion. Servetus had previously been con- 
demned by the Catholic doctors at Vienna, rightly or wrongly, 
for Pantheism and Unitarianism ; and it is a remarkable fact 
that in the i 6 th c. C. was more strongly attacked by Catho- 
lic writers for having solicited his acquittal than afterwards 
for having condemned him. It further seems in the highest 
degree improbable tliat he could have played the part which 
it 18 generally assumed that he did, and also have written the 
following passage, which occurs in his work a Defence of the 
Secret F^ovidenee of God (p. 128) : * For what past act of mine you 
accuse me of cruelty I am anxious to know. 1 myself knew not 
that act, unless it be with reference to the death of your great 
master, Servetus. But that I myself earnestly entreated that he 
might not be put to death his judges themselves are witnesses, in 
the number 01 whom at that time two were his staunch favourers 
and defenders.* Besides the JnsHtuHo, C.*s most important 
works are the De Necessitate Reformandee Eeclesia ; Jn Novum 
Tistamentum CommentarU; and In Librum Geneseos Commen- 
tarU. The most complete edition is that of Amsterdam (9 vols. 
1671), but no thoroughly critical edition of his entire works has 
vet been published, though one was begun in Germany in 1863, 
by Baum, Cunitz, & Reuss. There is an English translation, 
published by the *C. Translation Society’ (51 vols. Edinb. 

1 843-55). C.*s Letters, collected and edited by Dr Jules Bonnet, 
have also been translated into English by Constable (2 vols. 
Edinb. 1855-57). His life has been written by Beza and Bolsec 
in Latin; by Henry in German, Das Leben C's des Crossen Re- 
formators (3 vols. Hamb. 1835-44), and by Audin in French, 
Histohre delaVie des Owvrages et des Doctrines de C. (2 vols. Par. 
1840; 3ded. 1845). 

Oal'winicm is the system of doctrine professed by the Churches 
called Reformed, as distinguished from the Lutheran and 
Anglican, and is so called because based upon Calvin’s Insti- 
tutes (see Calvin). C. 'is simply a revival of the scheme of 
doctrine originated by Augustine (a. v.). The two postulates 
of that scheme were original sin aepending on the fall, and 
the irresponsdde sovereignty of Cod, From these premises it 
was argued by Augustine that an absolute election on the 
part of God of certain individuals to eternal life was not 
unjust, since, all being transgressors, all might justly have 
perished ; and it necessarily followed that all the rest were 
r^fobat^ to eternal damnation. The character of God as a 
righteous judge was, at the same time, vindicated, according to 
the scheme, by the expiation made for the sins of the elect in the 
Atonement (q.'v. ) of Jesus Christ. And, to complete the scheme, 
that the elect {night be benefited by the atonement, the inclina- 
tion to appropriate it is produced Iw the irresisHble grace of God, 
which brings them into such a condition that iSadvt^Mrseverance 
in bolinesB is certain, and they cannot finally fall or be lost. 
Attgostine developed his system in upholding free grace against 
vserkt in hit controversy with Pelamus (q. v.). ’Ine same con- 
trovenfy was carried on within the Roman Catholic Church be- 
tween the Fiancitcans and Dominicans ; it was the subject vI 
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the doctrinal part of the battle at the Reformation, and was 
kept up even among the Reformers ; for Calvin, Boa, and Knoa 
took the Auguttinian view, while Luther, Erasmus, Mdancthon, 
^timer, &c., opposed it. See Hodge's Systematk Theology 

Oalw, or Kalw, a town in the circle of the Black Forest, 
Wurtemberg, on the Nagold, about 20 miles W. of Stut^art. 
It has cloth and woollen factories, tanneries, dyeworks, cigar 
manufactories, a fruit-market, and a large timbe^ trade. Pop. 
(1871) 5582. C. was destroyed by the Bavarian general Von 
Werth, after the battle of Nordlingen in 1634, and again in 
1692 by the French under Melac. 

Oalyoantha’oeflS, a natural order of shrubby plants resem- 
bling the Rosaceee (q. v.), natives of N. America and Japan, 
There are two genera, Calycanthus (q. v.) and Chemonawthus^ 
including in all six species. 

Oalyoaii’thus, a genus of shrubs of the natural order 
Calycanthacea (q. v.), found in N. America. C. Fhridus is the 
'Carolina allspice.’ Its wood and roots have a camphor-like 
odour, and are used in the United States as a substitute for cin- 
namon. It is often cultivated in our gardens. C, occidentalis is 
found in California. The other species are natives of Japan. 

Galydo'xiian Boar, according to the Greek myth, a ferocious 
monster sent by Aitemis to ravage the territory of CEneus, King 
of Calydon, who had failed to sacrifice to her. Meleager, the 
son of CEneus, having invited to his aid the bravest heroes of 
Greece, slew the boar with his spear, and to him accordingly fell 
the trophy of the head and skin. A later form of the myth 
represents Atalanta as having inflicted the first wound, and to 
have been, on that account, gifted by Meleager with the skin. 

Oalym’ene, a genus of TiHobites (q. v.), or extinct Crusta- 
ceans, the fossil remains of which occur from the Lower Silurian 
to the U pper Silurian. C. BlumenbachU is the best-known spe- 
cies. These forms possessed thirteen rings in the eoskeleton or 
shell, and the body was in many cases indistinctly divided into three 
lobes. They possessed the power of coiling their bodies up into 
a balMike form, after the fashion of the li^ung Woodlice (q. v.). 
The family Calymenidoe itself includes another genus {Homa- 
lonotus\ and the entire family ranges in time from the Lower 
Silurian to the Devonian formations. 

Calyp'so (from kaluptb, * to conceal,’ because she kept Ulysses, 
os it were, hidden from the outer world), according to the 
Homeric legend, was a daughter of Atlas, and inhabited the 
island of Ogygia, on Hie shores of which Ulysses was ship- 
wrecked. Smit with love for the hero, she promised him eter- 
nal youth and immortality if he would many her ; but after 
retaining him for seven years, she was ordered by Hennes to let 
him go. 

Oalysacolon, a genus of plants belonging to the order Gutii- 
ferce or Clusiaceee^ which along with those cAMesua ferrea^ the dried 
flower-buds of C, longifolium^ form the Nagasar, Nag-Kesar^ or 
Nag'JCassar of the Indian bazaars, so highly esteemed for their 
fragrance, and in Bengal as an antidote to snake-bites. Nag- 
Kassar is also used to dye silks. 

Oal'yx, the outer covering of the flower, usually green, and 
composed of sepals, either separate or united (Dialypetalous or 
Gainopetalous). In the division Monocotyledons (q. v.), the C. 
only is present ; in this it is usually bright-coloured. In some 
dicotyMons the fuchsia) it is also petaloid. It may re- 
main persistent until the fruit is ripe, os in Physalis (the winter- 
cherry), when it is enlarged and bright-coloured ; be caducous^ 
or fall after the flower expands, as in Poppy ; or decidseous (fall- 
ing when the flowering is over), os in Ranunculus, In the rose 
it constitutes the hip^ me real ^it being the seed-like achenes in 
the interior. In the apple it also joins the expanded peduncle 
to form the fleshy portion of the fruit. 

Oam (Celt * crooked *), or Grants, a famous English river, 
formed by the union of several streams, one of which rises in the 
N. of Essex. They join near Grant^ester, a little to the S. 
of Cambridge, after which the river, henceforth known as the 
C., flows N.N.E. past Cambridge, and falls into Ouse, in 
the Fen country, after a course of 40 miles. 

Oaim, in machinery, an irregularly shaped revolving disc, used 
for imparting motion with definitely varying velocity. 
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Oama'ieu (Old Fr. camdhm. Low Lat. cumahuius^ a atoue 
engraved in Klie( a cameo), and Monochromb (Gr. «*one 
colour ')• in painting, ia a atyle of producing picturea in one colour 
only< — ^the dilferent tinta of nature being indicated by varying 
gradations of the aingle colour, by li^ht and shade, different 
methods of handling, &c. The i>aintin» of the ancients were 
executed in that vanety of C. or monochrome which is known 
as m grisaille. Drawings in Indian-ink, red chalk, pencil, &c., 
may be classed as works en C. 

Oamal'dx>lite0, an order of monks, now almost extinct, 
founded in 1018, at Camaldoli, near Arezzo, by St Romuald, 
a Benedictine, who belonged to the noble family of the Dukes of 
Ravenna. Originally they pursued a strictly solitary life, but as 
their corporate wealth increased, they relaxed the strictness of 
their practice, and divided themselves into recluses, observantists, 
and conventualists, who, in 1513, were again united into one 
order under a * Major,’ who lived at Camaldoli. The C. had at 
one time a fooling in France, Germany, and Poland, as well as 
in Italy. From the first three of these countries they have now 
disappeared, and even in Italy they scarcely exist. Pope Gre- 
gory XVI. was a Camaldolite. 

Camariira (a diminutive of the Span. eaf/tarat ’a chamber’), 
originally denoted the private room of the King of Spain, where 
he received his intimate personal associates, as distinguished from 
the Camara^ the royal or state chamber. The word passed 
into the political language of Europe, and was then used to denbte 
the secret influence exerted over a monarch by his private favour- 
ites in opposition to his public ministry or constitutional advisers. 
The force of public opinion is happily now so great that not even 
a Spanish monarch could safely ventui-e to despise it, or lend his 
ear to mere courtiers. 

Oanmasla, or GamasBla, the G amass, orQuamash (as it is 
sometimes erroneounly written), a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Liliacea^ natives 01 open prairies and grounds in 
N. -Western America, from California to the northern parts of 
British Columbia, and from the sea to the Rocky Mountains. 
The only known species is Gamastid escuUnta, the bright blue 
flowers of which give the open country a gay appearance in 
spring. The plant is about a foot or a fool and a half in height, 
and has been introduced into our gardens. But it is the bulbous 
roots that render the plant of most interest, lliey are collected 
and stored by the Indians for winter food, and are nourishing 
from the amount of starch which they contain. The bulbs are 
dug up with a .sharp-pointed stick as soon as the flowering is over. 
The ^m.'is-gathenng is one of the In<lJan festivals. Numbers 
gather for this purpose from far and near, and encamp in the 
woods and plains close by. The work is chiefly done by the 
women, and, from early morning to dusk, they are busy at it. 
The young men meanwhile look on, and the hard-working squaw 
has the best chance of a husband. The roots are cooked by be- 
ing put into a hole in the ground paved with large stones, in 
which previously a fire has been lit. The roots are then piled 
layer upon layer in it, the Jifferent layers being separated by 
leaves and branches, until the hole is full. Earth is then spread 
over it, and a fire lit on the surface. After they are cooked, 
they are either pounded into cakes, or more frequently dried for 
winter use. They are then, by the conversion of the starch into 
sugar, sweet tasted. There is also a white- flowered variety. 
See Geyer, Hooker’s London Journal of Botany ; Brown, Trans. 
Bot. Boc. Edinb.y vol. ix. j 

Camba'cdreB, Jean Jacques Beffis de, a French states- ' 
man and jurisconsult, was bom at Montpellier, i8th October 


Directoiy of Sieyes*— a post which he retained under the Consu- 
late till he became Second Consul in 2800^ Bonapk^e and Le- 
brun being his colleagues. C firmly opposed the judicial mur- 
der of the Due d’Enghien. He now completed the Civil Code 
and Code of Procedure. Under the Empire, as Arch-Chan- 
cellor, he presided in the Council of Stateii He was an able 


* Mountain,’ excited by C.’s suggestion that the King's execution 
should be delayed. In this position he denounced Dumouriez, 
voted against the Girondins, and made, along vdth Merlin, a 
report on the civil legislation of the Revolution, in whidi he 
proposed to give rights of succession to illegitimate children, and 
to introduce civil trial by jury. On the death of Robespierre, 
C. became President of the Assembly and of th^ Committee of 
Public Safety, and adopted a moderate policy. In 1795 
elected Secretary to tne Council of Five Hundred under the 
Directory. Returning to the practice of law in 1797, he again 
emerged into public life as Minister of Justice under the new 


the Bourbons. On Napoleon’s return, he became nominally 
Minister oflustice (the work being done by Boulay de la Meurthe). 
In spite of his moderation during the * Hundm Days/ Louis 
XVIII. banished him as a regicide ; but in 1818 he was restored 
even to his title of *Duc de Panna.’ C. died at Paris, 8th 
March 1824. See Aubriet’s Vie de C. (2d cd. 1825). ^ 

Oambay’ (Ind. Kumbaja, anciently Khumbavati^ ’ the city 
of the pillar ’), a once famous trading town, still the capital of 
the small tributary state of .the Brile, lies at the head of the 
bay of the same name, on the estuary of the Mybee, 40 
mile.s N.N.W. of Baroacli. Its only important buildings are 
the Nabob’s palace, and a large and beautiful mosque, originally 
a Hindu temple. C. is surrounded by a wall 3 miles in extent, 
witbDfifty-lhree towers. It has some exports of grain, cotton, 
and ivory, but its harbour has filled up with sand of late 
years. It is celebrated, however, for the manufacture of articles 
in camelian and bloodstone. Pop. 10,000. The state of C., 
feudatory to Bombay, has an area of 350 sq. miles, and a 
pop. (1872) of 83,494. It pays a tribute of A 2700, and sup- 
ports 800 armed retainers. The Ctdf of C, (ancient Sinus 
Barygazenus)^ on inlet on the E. side of the Gujerat penin- 
sula, is about 100 miles long, and from 70 to 20 broad, and 
receives the Nerbudda, Tapti, Saburmutti, Mybi, Gooma, 
Setrooji, &c. In ancient times and during the middle ages, 
the region round this gulf was the seat of the rich Indian com- 
merce with the Western world. 

Oam'berwell, a suburb of London, on the S. side of the 
Thames, formerly a rural parish embracing the suburban districts 
of Dulwich, Heme Hill, and Peckham. 

Camberwell Beauty {Vanessa An/iof>a)t a species of But- 
terflies (q. v. ), or Lepidoptera, found in Britain, but more com- 
mon in Southern Europe, and possessing wings of a dark-brown 
colour, banded with black, and interspersed with blue spots. 
A yellow band with black spots encircles the black band. The 
wing-margin is denticulated or irregularly toothed. The antennae 
are terminated by knobs. The hrvee are generally found on 
the leaves of the willow, and are of black colour spotted with 
white, and with red spots on the back. The popular name of 
this butterfly was given to it from its being formerly found among 
the willow copses of Camberwell. 

Oam'bio (Ital. * exchange ') and Cam'biat ( * moncv-changcr ’) 
are terms formerly used to denote a book in wliich the moneys, 
weights, and measures of various countries are given in the equi- 
valents of a particular one. The use of Italian terms is explained 
by the position Italy long held in the European commerce, of the 
middle ages. 

Caml)ium (Lat. cambio, * I change '), the viscid, mucilagin- 
ous fluid interspersed between the wood and bark of exogenous 
trees, and particularly abundant in spring. C. cells are formed 
in it, out of which young wood on one side and ^oung bark on 
the other are formed, but the nature of the C. is still an unde- 
cided question in physiology. See Bark and Stem. 

Cambodja, a maritime kingdom in the S. of the Indo- 
Chinese I'cninsula, under the protectorate of France, bounded 
on the S.W. by the Gulf of Siam, and on the S.E. by thf French 
colony of Lower Cochin-China. Area, 32,380 sq. miles ; pcm. 
(1874)1 888,239, including 40,000 slaves, and 20,000 semi-inde- 
pendent savages, who inhabit the mountains. In the N. and 
N.W. the sunace is mountainous, elsewhere the huad is flat, and 
the soil, mostly a rich alluvium, is abundantly productive. The 
great rivers Mekong, the Mesap, and their affluents, are the 
chief streams, and on the N. frontier, partly in C., partly in 
Siam, is Lake Thalaysap (Sweet- Water Luce), 90 miles in 
length, 8 to 22 in width, and on an average 6 feet in depth. 

I The principal products are rice, areca-nuts, betel, spices, gam- 
I boge, sandal-wood, and ivory. There are extensive forests, 
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which ffhfUfr deer and elephants ; homed cattle breed on the 
pUdns, and there are hogs, goats, and poultiy. Iron ocean. 

JUstwy.^HYit Cambodjans know nothing of their origin or 
early histoiy. According to the Chinese authorities, C., which 
they name Tchinla, began to pay tribute and to send ambassa- 
dors to the Son of Heaven as early as a.d. 6i6 . In the loth c. 
C. had become a powerful kingdom, and in the 12th c. it con- 
quered Anam, and established itself as the chief power in the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula. It was invaded by Kublai Khan in 
the latter part of the 13th c., and although the great Mongol 
.army was compelled to retire without efiecting a conquest, the 
Cambodjans continued from this date to pay a nominal tribute 
to China. Early in the i8th c,, C., being then hard pressed by 
^e Siamese on the W., called in the aid of the Anamese from 
the Ef The Anamese came to succour, but remained to rule ; 
for, after driving out the Siamese, the King of Anam exacted 
from the Cambodjans an acknowledgment of suzerainty in 1717. 
In 1750 the Anamese seized all the provinces lying upon the 
Saigon river. Near the close of the l8th c., the country came 
under the protection of Siam. From this period C. continued 
to be tom and ravaged by Siam and Anam in turn, and in 1809 
an Anamese army marched into C., and occupied Penomping, 
its capital. All the six provinces of which Lower or Fpsnch 
Cochin-China (q. v.) consists formerly belonged to C., but were 
captured by the Anamese, and afterwards compulsorily ceded to 
the French. From the time that the French first settled upon 
the peninsula, it was evident that peace and process were to be 
secured for the colony only by guaranteeing the mdependence of 
C. against the incursions both of Siam and Anam. Accordingly 
the governor of the French colony of Cochin-China assumed 
the suzerainty of C. in 1863. See Travels in Indo^China and 
the Chinese Empire^ by Louis de Cam^ (Lond. 1872) ; Thompson's 
Malaysia and Jndo- China (Lond. 1875). 

Oam'bOTne, a town of Cornwall, 4 miles W. of Redruth, | 
and a station on the West Cornwall Railway, lies near the sea, 
in the midst of a copper, tin, and lead mining dis^ct The 
town has some good houses, and a fine old granite church, 
recently restored. Richard Trevethick, the great engineer, was 
a native of C. Pop. (1871) 7757. 

Oaml>rai, a fortified city in the department of Nord, France, 
on the right bank of the Scheldt, 32 miles S.S.E. of Lille. It 
contains many picturesque old houses, with Uieir gables to the 
street, and several handsome public buildings, among which 
are the Cathedral of St Sepulchre, with a fine steeple, the arch- 
bishop’s palace, the theatre, and the H6tel de Ville. In 1793 
the Revolutionists disturbed the ashes of Fdndlon, and converted 
his leaden coffin into bullets. A monument, bv David, was 
erected in the cathedral to the memory of the illustrious arch- 
bishop in 1825. The situation of C. on the Scheldt, here navi- 
gable, and its connection with the Ouse and the Seine by the 
Canal of St Quentin, give it excellent facilities for trade. The 
manufactures consist of cambric (which derives its name from 
C.), lawn, lace, linen thread, cotton yarn, beer, brandy, soap, 
beetroot sugar, &c., and there is besides a trade in corn, wool, 
cattle, iron, hops, &c. Pop. (1872) C., the ancient 

Camaraeum, was a city of the Nervii, and, after the Roman con-' 
quest, one of the most important towns in Gaul. It has been 
Sie scat of a bishop since '390, and of an archbishop since 1559. 
Maximilian 1 . made himself Duke of C. The duchy next passed 
to Spain, and finally, in the reign of Louis XIV., to France. C. 
is historically celebrated for the League of C,^ formed in I5c^ by 
the Emperor of Germany and the Kings of France and Spain 
against Venice, and for other political treaties. In 181$ the 
city was taken by the British by escalade, and from that time^ till 
1818 was one of the principal stations of the army of occupation. 

Gamljria, a Latinised form of the Celtic Xymru, metming 
the country of the Kymry or Welsh. It is now used exclusively 
to denote the principality of Wales, but in the early part of 
the middle ages the Latin chroniclers also applied it to the nor- 
thern Cymric kingdom of Strathclyde, or CumbHa* C. was first 
called Weal has (‘ the land of strangers ’) by the English intruders. 
It was the last refuge and stronghold of the BritonS%hen driven 
from the lowland districts of die E. From the 7th or 8th c. the 
limits of C.» N. and S., were the same as now, but it extended 
farther £., though it Is impossible to define exactly where it 
touched upon the English Mercia {Markland^ id., the land bor- 
dcj^g on die l^mty). 
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Cam'brian Books, the name given to certain old rocks of 
the Palaeozoic or most ancient pericS of geology, from the fact of 
their being specially developed in N. Wales and its borders. 
They exhibit a division into lower and upper strata, and are 
well developed both in Europe and N. America. In Britain 
the Lower Cambrians are well seen in the Longmynd Hills of 
Shropshire, where they aKain a thickness of 25,000 feet, of 
coloured sandstones, grits, and shales, containing ripple-marks 
and rain-prints, but few fossils. The Upper CambrianB aver* 
age from 2000 to 6000 feet in thickness, and consist of flag- 
stones, slates, and shales. In these rocks, the Brachiopd 
(q. V.) shell Lingula attains a great development. The C. R. 
may thus be divided, in Britain at least i— Lower C. — (x) .Long* 
mynd Beds (25,000 feet) ; (2) Llanberis Slates (3000) ; (3) 
Harlech Grits (6000) ; (4) Oldhamia, Slates of Ireland. 

C. — (5) Lingula Flags of Wales (6000) ; (6) Tremadoc Slates 
(2000) ; (7.) Skiddaw Slates (7000). 

Oam'bric, a term applied generally to fine linen fabrics. 
Switzerland is famous lor its cambrics, and in Scotland, an 
imitation C. is made of cotton, which is twisted hard to make it 
resemble linen. The term is derived from the name of the ^ 
French city Cambrai, where C. was first manufactured. 

Gaixil>ridge, the capital of Cambridgeshire, on both sides 
of the Cam, 51 miles N.N.E. of London, or 57^ by the Great 
Eastern Railway, and also connected with the Great Northern 
by Is branch line from Hitchin. Several other branch lines con- 
nect it with all the important towns in the E. and centre of Eng- 
land. The streets, originally narrow, tortuous, and irregular, 
have been widened and improved, but the town possesses few 
features of beauty or interest. From the Gogmagog heights, how- 
ever, in the neighbourhood, a fine prospect is obtained. Amoiig , 
the churches of C. may be noted that of St Sepulchre, built in 
imitation of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, and called from its 
shape ‘ the round church,’ which was restored in 1843, and St Mary 
the Great (usually called the University Church, because the Uni- 
versity sermons are preached here), with its massive tower crowned 
with turrets, which was restored in 1863. But the main archi- 
tectural interest of C* is due to the buildings of the various col- 
leges, which are situated in the W. part of the town, and on both 
sides of the Cam. C. is a place of great antiquity. It occupies 
or adjoins the site of the Roman Camboricum (itself probably an 
extension of a British town or place of some kind)), and it ap- 
pears in Domesday Book, and occasionally in the Latin Chroni- 
clers, as Grantabrige or Grantabricge, from Granta, another 
name of the Cam. Tim town was twice burned by the Danes, 
in 871 and in loio. "William the Conqueror founded a castle 
here to overaw? the English, who still held out in the neigh- 
bouring Fcn-laiuis. The rise of the University in the 12th c. 
was marked by frequent feuds between the ‘ town * and * gown,* 
and on one occasion (1381) the burgesses burnt the charters and 
records of the colleges, for which they were severely punished 
by the King. In the civil wars C, was garrisoned (1643) by 
Cromwell, and held for the Parliament. It has several endowed 
free schools, and a grammar-school founded in 1615 by Dr Perse of 
Caius College, a free libraiy, a working-men’s college and reading- 
room, and numerous charitable institutions. C. has no manufac- 
tures, but carries on a considerable trade with the port of Lynn. 

It returns two members to Parliament. Pop. (1871) of parlia- 
mentary borough, 33,996; of municipal borough, 30,078. C. 
is the birthplace of ma^ famous men — e.jF.f Sir John Cheke, 
Jeremy Taylor, Richard CTumberland, and Orlando Gibbons. 

Gambridge, a city of Massachusetts, United States, is sepa- 
rated from Boston by the Charles river, which is here about one 
mile in width. It is divided into Cambridge Port, East Cam- 
bridge, and Old Cambridge. In the latter is situated Harvard 
University, the oldest college in the United States, founded in 
1638, and possessing (1875) 56 professors, and xi6x students, 
with departments in arts, medicine, law, divinity, and science, 
and about a million dollars in endowments. C. has a court- 
house and jail, some handsome churches, and many beautiful 
private mansions. The poet Longfellow and several other 
fiferary men reside in C., and in the vicinity is the beautiful 
cemetery of Mount Auburn. Pop. (1875) 39 i 634 * C. was first 
settled in 1631. 

Ofun'bridg^ahire, an English county in the basins of the 
Nen and Great Ouse ; area, 820 sq. miles ; pop. (1871) 186,906. 
The lurikce is level, thinly wood^, and mamy, the fens being 
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iiablt to floods. The pastures arc excellent, and C. is famous for 
its butter and creaxn-cneese. llie downs towards the S. support 
numerous diec^ and cattle. The Fens, that part of the county N. 
of the Ouse belonging to the Bedford Level, are a maze of canals 
and ditches; the soil is a rich black mud, full of vegetable matter, 
and when properly treated produces heavy crops of oats, wheat, 
baricy, beans, flax, and cole for sheep-feeding. The only manu* 
factures of note are paper and coarse pottery, ^e principal rivers 
ore the Ouse, which crosses the centre of the county, and is navi- 
gable ; the Cam, a tributary of the Ouse, and nav^ble to Cam- 
bridge ; and the Nene or Nen, also navigable. The chief towns 
beside the capital are Ely, Wisbeach, and Newmarket. There 
are numerous Roman remains; and several extensive earth- 
works, the most notable of which is the Devil's Ditch near New- 
market, ,nre probably anterior to the Roman occupation. The 
county is also rich in ecclesiastical architecture, of which Ely 
Cathedral is perhaps the finest example. C. returns three mem- 
bers to rarliaiuent. 

Cam'bridge, University of, was from an early period 
(how early is not known) tl»e residence of numerous students, 
who at first lived in hired apartments. About the middle of the 
*i3th c. they began to congregate in hostels under a princi- 
pal. "riiis may be considered tlie beginning of the university 
system. The first charter, that of 15th Ileiiry III. (1231), 
granted the privilege of appointing taxors to regulate the rent 
of lodgings hired by the students. It recognises a chancellor, 
masters, &c. ; but the first college, Peter House, was not founded 
till 1257, and not endowed till 1282. I'hc establishment of 
endowed colleges gradually extinguished the hostels, the last 
being Trinity llostcl, which survived till 1540. Edward III., 
I333» granted the university some important privileges ; 
i'ope Martin V,, in 1430, vested in it exclusive ecclesiastical and 
spiiitual jurisdiction over its scholars ; and by the Act of 13th 
Klizabeth, c. 29, it was incoriiorated under the name of ‘l‘hc 
Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the University of C.^ At 
present it comprises seventeen ctdleges, viz. : — 


Sl Peter’s College, or Peter House 
Clare College 
Pembroke College 
Gonville and Cams College 
'i’rinily Hall 
Corjjus Christi 
Killy’s Coilfge . 

Queen's College . 

.St Catherine's Hall 
Jesns College 
Christ's College . 

Sr Jolin’s College 
Magdalene College 
Trinity College . 

Fmniamicl College 
S>dney Sussex College 
Downing College 


Founded. 

Underi;radu« 
ales in 1875. 




1357 

37 

132(5 

85 

1147 

78 

1448 

139 

U 50 

140 

^ 51 


144T 

1448 

3 » 

1471 

57 

1490 

144 

150s 

loS 

1511 

381 

15*9 

SO 

1546 

S»a 

1584 

63 

1598 

46 

i8(X> 

SI 


To Uiese must be added 83 nnn-collegime students. 


Each college is bound by its own statutes, but is subject to the 
general statutes of the University, which were confirmed by an 
Order in Council, July 31, 1858. The senate, which is the 
governing body, assembles in the senate- house ; the chancellor, 
high-steward, vice-chancellor, commissary, and assessor are in- 
vested with the executive authority, and the senate expresses 
itself on public occasions by the mouth of the public orator. 
The discipline and morals of the students are superintended by 
the proctors, and the public records arc in charge of the regis- 
trary. ITicre are thx'ee terms — the Michaelmas term, extending 
from the loth of October to the i6th of December ; the I.^t 
term, from 13th January to tlie Friday before Palm Sunday ; and 
the Easter term, from the eleventh day after Easter Sunt^y 
to the Friday after the first Tuesday in July. Before proceeding 
to the examination for the B.A. degree, the candidate must have 
resided the major part of ten terms A further residence of three 
years is necessary to procure the degree of M.A. ITe candi- 
dates aim either at honours, or merely at the * oass * degree, 
lliese last, being much the more numerous, are known as the 
*hoi polloi,* or 'the many.* Originally there were or.ly two 


Triposes for honours, the Mathematical and the Classical. The 
successful candidates under the first are arranged in the order of 
merit thus ; — Wranglers, Senior Optimes, and Junior Optiines, 
the candidate who has distinguished himself most highly being 
called the Senior Wrangler. The Smith's prizes, for excellence 
in , mathematics, is occasionally wrested from the senior wran- 
gler by some one of those near to him in the Tripos. In the 
Classical Tripos the names are arranged in the first, second, and 
third classes, tlie best man being known as First Classic. There 
are also a Moral Science Tripos, a Natural Science Tripos 
(examinations for honours in which were commenced in 1851), a 
Theological Tripos, and a Law and History Tripos. The students 
are classed as (l) J^dllow-Commoftrrs and Noblemen^ who dine 
at the Fellows* table, have a somewhat different academical cos- 
tume, and pay larger fees; {2) Ptnsiotters^ who pay for their own 
commons and chambers, and are not in any way assisted by the 
foundation ; (3) Sizars (servitors), once bound to perform cer- 
tain menial offices, from which they are now relieved, wlio are 
charged at a lower rate than the pensioners, and for whom there 
are liberal endowments in several of the colleges ; and (4) 
Scholars, chosen by examination, who have free commons and 
chambers, and other privileges. The fellowships are numerous 
and valuable, varying from/ioo to £-^00 in yearly value ; while 
some o# the senior fellowships exceed ;^SOO. I'lie early condi- 
tions of tenure as to marriage and orders have been much modi- 
fied and relaxed of late. The U. of C. returns two members to 
Parliament. Much improvement has lately been made on the 
university and college buildings. In 1861 Dr Whewell erected 
a hostel for the students of Trinity at a cost of £ to, 000, a wing 
was added to the university library in 1865, and St John’s, St 
Retcr’s, Queen’s, and Caius, have been partly rebuilt or restored. 
See Mul linger, 77 /tf Universify oj C. from ilu Earliest Times to 
the RoyalJnjunciions of 1535 (C'uinb, 1873), C. Calendar, 

Oambufllang', a town of 1 -anarkshire, Scotland, in a parish 
of the same name, on the Clyde, 3 miles S. E, of Glasgow, on the 
Clydesdale line of the Caledonian Railway. Pop. (1861) 749 ; 
(1871) 2104, mostly engaged in coal-mining. Here in 1741 
Whitefield (q. v. ), the great Methodist preacher, produced a pro- 
found impression, which led to one of the most extraordinary 
religious ' revivals ’ that ever took place. In many ca.ses ' con- 
version * was followed by violent physical convulsions. 

CambT^BOS (Pers. Kabujiya), King of the Medes and Per. 
sians, was a son of Cyrus the Great, whom he succeeded, b.c 
530. In 525 he invaded Egypt, of which a single victory at 
Pelusium over King Psammenitus made him absolute master. 
He afterwards warred unsuccessfully against the Ethiopians, the 
Cathagi Ilians, and the Ammon ions. Irritated by this, bis con- 
stitutional tendency to insanity was aggravated, and he .uled 
Egypt wdlh excessive rigour ; but the accounts of his cruelties 
and excesses, coming from Egyptian priests, are probably some- 
what highly coloured. Whilst marching through Syria to punish 
a pretender to his throne, he died of an accidental wound in the 
thigh, D.a 521 

Cam'den, a city and port of entry in New Jersey, U.S., on 
the left bank of the Delaware river, opposite to Philadelphia, 
w'ilh which it is connected by five ferries. It is the terminus of 
the Cape May, Melville, and West Jersey Railways, has extensive 
ironworks at Kaighn’s Point, several shipyards and foundries, 
and manufactures of machinery. Pop. (1870) 20,045. 

Camden, Charles Pratt, Earl of, a famous English judge, 
was the son of Chief-Justice Sir John Pratt, and born in 1714. 
He studied at Eton, King’s College, Cambridge, and Lincoln’s 
Inn, being callsd to the bar in X73I, entering Parliament in 1754 
as member for Downton. C. filled in succession the offices of 
Recorder of Bath, Attorney- General, Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, Lord Chancellor; and President of Council, holding 
the last under both Rockingham and Pitt. He made himseU 
extremely popular by espou.sing the .side of the Mople as apmnst 
that of the court in the case of Wilkes, and by nis actioii m op- 
posing the policy of Lord North in regard to America. C. was 
raised to the peerage as Baron C. in 1765, and in 1786 was 
created Earl C and Viscount Bayham. lie died April 13, 1794. 
— His eldest son, John JofiEkeys Pratt, bom 1759, filled nume- 
rous important offices during a long and honourame political life, 
I including those of Lord -Lieutenant of Ireland, Colonial Secre- 
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tary, and President of the Council, and in 1812 he was made a 
marq^uls. He died 8th October 1840. 

Camden, William, an illustrious English antiouavy and 
historian, was bom in London, 2d May 1551. Educated at 
Christ's Hospital, St PauPs School, and Oxford University, he 
became, in 1575, second master of Westminster School ; and it 
was while holding this post that he published in 1586 his cele- 
brated work Britannia, written in Latin, which gives an account 
of the British Isles from the earliest ages. The work has been 
added to by subsequent writers, and has passed through a number 
of editions. It lias all the stately pomp and patriotism of the 
English Elizabethans, and is a noble specimen of learning de- 
^ voted to a national purtmse. The first English version of the 
Brt.annia was published in i6io; the next, by Bishop Gibson 
(with additions), appeared in 1694, and has been frequently re- 
printed ; a third by Gough, in 3 vols. folio, is of date 1789* 
became head-master of Westminster School in 1593, and pub- 
lished a Greek Grammar for hiS boys in 1 597 » in the same 
year became Clarencieux King-at-Arms. He died at Chiselhurst, 
in Kent, 9th November 1623. A society, known as the C. 
Society, founded after his death, still flourishes, its object being 
to publish early historical and literaiy remains. A Professorship 
of History was also endowed by C. in the University of X)xford. 
He was tne author of several works besides Britannia, among 
the chief being Annates Kerum Anglicarum et Hibernicarum 
regnante Elizabetha (1615; Eng. transl. 1630),^ Narrative of 
the Gunpinvder Plot (1607), and An Account of the Monuments 
and Inscriptions in Westminster Abbey (i6oo). 

Cam'el (‘the bearer,* from the Arab, chamal, Uo bear*), a* 
genus of Mammalia included in the Ungulate or Hoofed 
order of that class, and in the Ruminant section of the order. 
The camels are Artiodactylaie, or ‘even- toed’ Ungulates, in 
that they possess but two toes, covered by imperfect hoofs, 
or nails. The feet are elongated, and their soles are covered 
by a homy pad of integument joining the two toes, and 
forming a flat sole on which these animals walk, llic hinder or 



rudimentaiy toes seen in most other ruminants are wanting in 
the camels, which also are devoid of horns, and the nostrils 
can be closed at will. In their dentition the camels also pre- 
sent certain diflerenebs from that of other ruminantia. The 
upper incisors resemble the canine teeth, and upper canines 
are present in addition — the typical ruminants wanting both 
upper incisors and canines. The family Camelidee, or camels, 
also includes the genus Atuhenia or Llamas (q. v.), which are 
distinguished from the camels by their smaller size, by their 
liabitat (S. America), by the separation of the two toes, by the 
want of humps, by the cleft mobile upper lip, and by the posses- 
sion of two teats only. 

Of the genus Ccemelus or true camels, which inhabit Asia and 
Africa, only two distinct species are knpWn. These are the 
Arabian camel or dromeds^ {Camelus Dromedarius), wrhich 
possessea.but one hump, and the Bactrian C. (U. Baetrianus), 
which possesses two humps. These humps are simply collec- 
tions of fat, which during long hunger or privation disappear by 
ab^rption, and thus constitute sources of food supply to these 
smimms, which, fiom their powers of traversing long arid tracts of 
sand and desert without adequate food and rest, are extensively 
employ^ both » l^^ts of burden and for riding, chiefly by the 
Arabs* A good riding C. has been known to travel 115 miles 
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in eleven hours. The paunch or first stomach in the camels 
possesses large cells, in which water can be stored and carried 
for use on the long journeys undertaken by these animals. The 
chest, shoulders, and knees also possess callous pads, on which 
these animals rest when they lie clown. 

The Arabian C. inhabits N. Africa and (he S.W. parts of 
Asia. It has been introduced into Europe, but rarely breeds in 
the latter continent. The Bactrian C., which is generally of 
larger size than the Arabian species, inhabits Central Asia, 
Persia, and the tract between the Caspian and Black Seas. 
This species is often interbred with the Arabian C, and appears 
of hardier constitution than the latter form. It can carry a load 
of from l(xx> to I5cx> lbs. weight, lliese animals produce usually 
only a single young at a birth, and the female goes about twelve 
months with the young. The hair is long and soft, and is woven 
into a strong cloth fabric. The milk is also used by the 
Arabs. 

The fossil remains of two extinct species of camels occur in 
the tertiary deposits of the Siw'alik Hills of Hindustan. 

Cam'elford, originally Gafulford, ‘the tribute ford* (the 
Camelot of Arthurian romance), an old town of Cornwall, on the 
Camel, 16 miles W. of Launceston, the scene of the legendary ' 
battle between King Arthur and his nej^hew Mordred, The 
ruined Tintagel, Arthur’s Castle, stands 4 miles to the N.W., 
on a precipice overhanging the sea. Here the men of Devon 
fought the Britons of Cornwall in $23. 

OamelPna, a genus of plants belonging to the natural oulcr 
Cruci/era, containing two or three European and N. American 
species. C. sativa, the ‘ Gold of Pleasure,* is the most interest- 
ing species. It is a native of Central and Southern Europe and 
temperate Russian Asia, but is only a questionable native of 
Britain. It is cultivated on the Continent for the sake of its 
seeds, which arc a valuable food for cattle, fur the oil which 
they contain, and on account of the fibre which is obtained from 
Us stems. The seeds arc sometimes erroneously called ‘ dodder 
seeds.* The origin of the English name is unknown. 

Camellia, a genus of plants of the natural order Ternsirb^ 
miacea (q. v.), nearly related to the Tea genus \^Thea), the differ- 
ence being only in the number of the floral organs and the posi- 
tion of the flowers. C. is found in China, Japan, Cochin-China, 
the Himalaya.s, Java, Bf»rnco, and Sumatra. C. faponicaoi our 
conservatories is the best-known species. It has been cultivated 
ill China and Japan from the earliest times. In 1739 it was in- 
troduced into Britain. Various others have since then been im- 
ported and cullivatdd. C, reticulata is a native of IIong-Kong. 
C. Sasanqua is found in Japan and China. From the crushed 
seeds an oil is obtained in China, and is used for various domestic 
purposes. A decoction of the leaves is used by the Japanese 
women to wasli the hafr, and the dried leaves arc mixed with 
those of the tea-plant in order to impart to the infusion their 
pleasant odour. The seeds of C Jrupifera aho yield an oil used 
in medicine in Hong-Kong. It is also found in the E'aslcin 
Himalayas. C. lanccolata is a native of Sumatra and Borneo, 
and C. quinosaura of Java. The care which lias been bestowed 
on the cultivation of these plants is owing not only to the beauty 
of their flowers, but also on account of their value from flowering 
in autumn, winter, and spring. Loose black mould, mixed with 
a little sand and peat, is about the best soil to grow them in. 
Free acce.ss of air and liberal watering are necessary to their 
growth; they do not require a high temperature, but cannot 
bear frost, and cultivators differ as to whether they should be ex- 
posed to the action of sunshine or not. C. is named in honour 
of Kamel, or Camellus, as his name was Latinised, a learned 
Jesuit traveller in the East. 

Oamelopardal'is. See Giraffb. 

Camel’s Thorn {Alhagi), a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Leguminosee (q. v.), sub-ortlcc Papilionacea, the 
species of which are mostly herbaceous, or half-shrubby plants. 
A, eamelorum yields a kind of Manna (q. v.), in the form of a 
honey-like exudation from the leaves. A. Nepatensis yields a 
similar exudation. 

Oam'eo, a term applied to minute relief sculpture on gems, 
shells, &c., as contrasted with an intaglio, which is sunk into the 
gem. Much doubt exists as to the derivation of the term, and 
many fanciful explanations have been offered to account ror it. 
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Most probably it is derived from the Arabic chemda^ ‘a charm.’ 
So far back as the year 1343, we find the great C. of Sle. Chapeile 
in Paris spoken of as Zr Camahim, The glyptic art, or gem- 
cuttiug, Claims a high anticjuity ; it was practised by the Egyp- 
tians, and was carried to its highest perfection by the Greeks 
and Romans. Camei, which were used for ornamenting golden 
cups and paterse, or as personal ornaments, were rarely pro- 
duced as compared with intagli, which served as seals ; there- 
fore antique camei are much more valuable at the present 
time tlian intagli. The sardonyx, a gem formed of black, or 
dark brown, and white layers, alternating with a layer of car- 
nelian, was most esteemed by ancient artists for camei, as scope 
was afforded for treating distinct parts or different elevations 
of a design in various colours. For example, in engraving a 
head upon a three-banded onyx, the undermost layer served 
as a background, and enhanced the relief of the face cut in 
the middle band, while the uppermost was taken advantage 
of to rei)resent the hair, wreath, drapery, &c. The onyx and 
various other chalcedony stones of single hue were also em- 
ployed by the ancients in gem-engraving, and frequently bands 
of different colours were artificially produced. (See Burnt 
Stones.) A vast number of antique intagli and camei, 
many of exciuisite beauty in minuteness and execution, are 
scattered through national museums and piivale collections in 
Europe. The finest specimen of the glyptic art extant, a C. 
known as the * Gemma Augustca,’ is now in the Imperial 
collection at Vienna. In England, the Marlborough, now 
(1875) ^hc pcjssession of Mr Biomilow, Battlesclen Park, 
Bedfordshire, the Bessborough, Devonshire, and Carlisle collec- 
tions are rich in antique gems. The first-named includes the 
most famous C. in this country, representing Cupid and Psyclie, 
the work of a Macedonian artist. During the dark ages which 
followed llie decline of the Roman Empire, the glyptic art was 
lost; it was, however, revived in Italy during the R.enaissance 
period of the 15th and i6lh centuries, and through many vicissi- 
Uicles it has survived to the present day, being practised to a 
slight extent at Paris and in Italy. 

Shell Cameos, — The scarcity of gems suitable for cameos led 
Italian engravers early in this century to resort to shells that pre- 
sent layers of (lifTorent colours, for the continuance of their art, 
and now the shell-C. indu-.iry is extensively practised at Paris as 
well as at Rome. The sliclls best adapted for C. -engraving are 
the ^full’s Mouth’ {Caw ru/a) and the ‘Black Helmet' {Cassis 
Afadajfascariensis). These possess res])cclivcly a ‘ sardonyx ’ and 
‘onyx* inner layer. The ‘Homed Helmet’ {Cassis comuta)^ 
with a yellow ground, and the ‘ Queen’s f onch’ {Strombus j^gas), 
with a pink ground, are also einidoytu! 

Lava Cameos, populaily so called, are abundantly produced 
in the Neapolitan Stales from an indurated clay found in vol- 
canic districts. Shell and lava cameos arc chiefly mounted as 
bloodies and other ])er.sonal ornaments. 

The pieces of shell and stone (soft) for cameos are shaped to the 
required form on the grindstone, and are cemented to a stick 
which serves ns a handle for the artist to grasp, while he first 
traces the design in pencil, then scratches the outline with a 
sharp point, next develops the figure with very delicate tools of 
steel wire, flalteiied and hardened at the end with a carefully 
sharpened edge, finally polishing with putty powder. 

Camera liuoida (Ital. ‘ light chamber *), an optical instrument 
which enables any person to sketch an object or landscape with 
ease and accuracy. There are many forms of this instrument, 
based upon the original C. L. invented by Dr Wollaston, 
which consists of a small four-sided glass prism with one right 
angle, opposite w'hich is an obtuse angle of I35*> other two 
angles of 67^® each. It is mounted for use with one of the sides 
of the right angle tinned to, and perpendicular to, the object to 
be delineated, the other side forming the upper horizontal surface 
over which is the eye of the obseivcr. Rays from the object 
falling upon the perpendicular face enter the prism, and are 
reflected twdee in succession from the two sides forming the 
obtuse angle, and emerge from the prism perpencicularly to the 
horizontal surface, entering the eye which perce ves the image 
of the object upon a sheet of paper directly beneath ; the 
outline may then be traced with a pencil. Amici’s C. L, has 
the merit of not straining the eye to see the image and the pencil 
at the same time so much as Wollaston’s. Its forra and action 
are shown in the annexed figure. ^ ^ C is a triangular glass 


prism, right-angled otA; JD an inclined glass plate ; imno 
show the course of the rays from the object H S 10 the glass 
plate from which they are then partially reflected, forming on 



Camera Lucida. 


image 0! H S which is seen by the eye F in the direction 
or s. 

Camera Obeciira (Ttnl.'dark cliamber*),an optical apparatus 
by which images of external objects are projected on a prepared 
surface, serving a variety of useful purposes, especially in the art 
of photography. It was invented in the second half of the 
1 6th c. by Giambaptista Porta, of Padua, who first described 
the optical phenomenon on which the instrument is based. If 
all light be excluded from a room, except that which is ad- 
mitted through a small hole bored in the window shutter, an 
inverted image of the objects outside, directly facing the window, 
is thrown, in the natural forms and coloui-s, upon a sheet of 
while paper properly adjusted to receive the liglit. By the in- 
troduction of a convex lens into the aperture, and placing the 
paper at a distance from the lens equal to its focal length, the 
image is rendered sharper and more distinct. It is obvious that 
by means of an instrument embodying the above principle 
drawings of natural objects may be made with perfect accuracy 
by mere tracing. The C, O. assumes a great variety of forms, 
according to the circumstances uncler which it .is applied ; its 
most important and extensive application, however, is in the 
photographic act. The photographic camera is essentially a 
very simple instrument; the annexed figure shows a sectional 
view of one of the simplest foi m. 

It consists of a wooden box hav- 
ing a sliding brass tube in front, 
containing a meniscus lens, /, be- 
fore which is a diaphragm with a 
small aperture. 'Die back of the 
box is provided wdlli a vertical 
sliding-frame, fitted with a piece 
of ground-glass, calW a Cam.™ Obscuta. 

singscree7t, 'which can be leplaced 

by another frame of similar dimensions called the camera slide, 
carrying the sensitive plate or paper, shielded from diffused light 
by a movable .shutter. When the camera is required for u?e, it 
is brought into focus by gently shifting the lens tube till a dis- 
tinct picture is obtained on the ground-glass; the camera slide is 
then inserted in place of the focusing screen. The sensitive 
I surface is meanwhile screened by the shutter in front of it, 
which, wl en all is ready, is raised, and after the exposure of the 
sersitive plate or paper fora few seconds, the shutter is instantly 
lowered, and the camera slide removed in order that the picture 
may be developed and fixed. Great perfection has been attained of 
late years in the construction of the C. O. ; portable instruments, 
carrying all the mechanical and chemical requisites for indoor or 
field operations, as well as a ‘ universal’ camera, adapted either 
for portraits, landscapes, or copying, may now be obtained. 

Camera’riuB, Joachim, originally Liebhard, a celebrated 
German scholar, was born at Bamberg, t2th April 1500, He 
reorganised the Universities of Leipsic and Tiibingen, was the 
friend of Melancthon,' and assisted Luther in the work of the 
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Reformation. He was a deputy at the Diet of Augsburg. C. 
died at Leipsic, 17th April 1574. His JJfi of Mdamthon 
(1566 ; new ed. 1777), followed by a collection of his letters in 
1569, are valuable contributions to the history of the Reforma- 
tion. His Commentarit Lingua Graca et Latina (1551) are still 
esteemed, and his posthumous Epistola Famitiares reflect much 
light on contemporary history. The publication of his commen- 
tary on Cicero’s Qttastiones Tusculane <1525) brought him into 
correspondence with Erasmus. The distinguished botanist of 
the same name (i534~9S) was the son of C. 

Cameri'no (anc. CameHnum\ a town in the province of 
Macerata, Central Italy, 29 miles W. of Perugia, on the 
Potenza; is the seat of an archbishop (1787), and has a small 
university, founded in 1727, and attended by some fifty students. 
cThe j>rincipal 'buildings are a cathedral and the archbishop’s 

f ialace. There is some trade in silk, which the district produces 
argely. Pop. 6000. 

Oameron Highlanders, the 79th Regiment of British in- 
fantry, named after Sir Alan Camhron of Erroch, who raised the 
corps in 1793. The men wear the Highland garb, and the regi- 
ment holds most distinguished honours, won in the Peninsula and 
at Waterloo, and in all the great conflicts in which the British 
army has been since engaged. ^ 

Oam'eron, John, a scholar of high repute, and a theologian 
of advanced opinions for his time, was born in Glasgow 
about 1580, and was educated at its university, m which he 
lield the post of Greek reader in the twentieth year of his age. 
Going to France in 1600, he was appointed Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the University of Sedan. He was afterwards a Pro- 
testant pastor at Bordeaux, then Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Saiimur till 1620. Returning to Britain, C. was 
made Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow, but 
went back to Saumur in less than a year ; thence to Montau- 
ban, where he filled the chair of Divinity till 1625, when he 
was assassinated in the street by a zealot who could not endure 
hi.s political views. 

Cameron, Kichard, a Scotch Presbyterian minister, from 
whom the Cameron ians received their name, was born at Falkland 
in the 17th c. When licensed to preach, he made himself so 
obnoxious to the Government by his opposition to Episcopacy, 
and his bold assertion of the spiritual independence of the 
Church, that he was obliged to leave the country and seek a 
refuge in Holland. Returning to Scotland in 1680, he and 
about twenty companions entered the town of Sanquhar, and 
proclaimed that they renounced their allegiance to the King. A 
price having been set on their heads (;£’5000 on C.’s and £y>oo 
on those of the others), they fled to the hills, but in July of the 
same year, at Aird’s Moss, they were surprised by a troop of 
dragoons under Bruce of Earlshall, overpowered, and several of 
them killed, C. being among the number. See Bell’s Life of 
Richard C.,, and Walker’s Bio^rapkia Presbyteriafia, 

Oamer'onian Regiment, the 26th Regiment of British in- 
fantry, raised in Scotland, and mainly recruited from among the 
West Country people, mostly Hillmen or Cameronians (q. v.), 
who flocked to Edinburgh during the Revolution of 1688. 
These zealous sectaries acted under the belief, fostered by tlie 
Convention which sat at Edinburgh, that this regiment was to 
assist in securing the establishment and stability of a govern- 
ment which would administer the affairs of Scotland according 
to the letter of the Covenants. After distinguishing themselves 
greatly in the Revolution struggle, the men were sent to the 
Continent to engage in the wars which William III. had on 
hand. ^ ITiis w'as unquestionably a deviation from the purpose 
for which they were embodied, but they distinguished themselves 
as greatly as if they had been volunteers, and, to this day, the 
26lh of the line maintains untarnished its ancient honours. 

Cameronians, The, were a pvty of the Covenanters in 
Scotland, formed in 1680 under the leadership of Richard 
Cameron and Donald Catgill. In a statement of tneir principles 
tliey disowned monarchy, and expressed their intention to set up 
another form of government according to the Word 0[£,God ; and 
in the Sanquhar Proclamation (see CAMERON, R. ) they declared 
war against the King and all who adhered to him. Cameron 
and C^gill (who was executed 1681) were succeeded as heads 
of tha sect by James Renwick (executed 1688), and then by 
Alexander Shields. At the Revolution the three ministers they 
' 588 ’ ^ 


had were received into the Established Church, but because the 
General Assembly did not expressly renew the .Solemn League 
and Covenant the C. would not follow them, and they remained 
for some years without any minister. The first they got were 
John Macmillan and John H^bum, both of whom had been 
expelled from the Established Church for preaching against the 
oath of allegiance, and John M*Neill, a licentiate of the Estab- 
lished Chur^. In 1712 they performed the ceremony of renew- 
ing the Covenants. In 1743 their two ministers, Macmillan and 
Thomas Naim, constituted a presbytery, and organised a sect, 
properly called since that time the Reformed Prei^yterians, who 
still deplore the constitution of Church and State established in 
both kingdoms at the Revolution and the Union, refusing to take 
the oath of allegiance or exercise the franchise. In i860 some 
of the kirk-sessions attempted to prevent the members becoming 
volunteers on account of the oath of allegiance required to be 
taken, and the question came before the Synod, which decided 
(1863) that excommunication for taking the oatli should cease. 
In consequence of this decision there was a small secession ; 
and there now exist two sects bearing the name of Reformed 
Presbyterians, the one numbering about 45 congregations, the 
other about li. The former has just resolved (1875) on union 
with the Free Church. See Walker’s Biogr» Fresbyt^ Wodrow’s 
History of the SufferingSy &c., and Shield’s Hind let Loose, 

CameroonB’, the highest mountain range on the whole W. 
coast of Africa, is situated in the N.W. of Biafra, and culmin- 
ates in a peak, about II, 000 feet high. The range is of vol- 
canic formation, and its sides are clad with pa1m<«, African oaks., 
*and acacias. It was first visited by Captain Burton in 1861. 
— ^The river C. rises in the mountains of the same name, and 
enters the Bight of Biafia, in Upper Guinea, by an estuary 20 
miles broad. It has only been partly explored, but at a dis- 
tance of 40 miles from the sea it has a bieadth of a quarter of a 
mile. It flows through an inhabited region. 

Camill’uB HarcuB FuriuB, a distinguished Roman patri- 
cian, was appointed dictator, «.C. 396, to cru.sh tlic revolt ol 
the Veientiues. Having c.aptiired Veii, he entered Rome in 
triumph ; but being accused of having made an unfair division 
of the spoils, he went into exile, and was heavily fined. Soon 
after, the Gauls, under Brenniis, having wasted Etruria, and 
defeated the Romans with great slaughter, advanced against 
their city and reduced it to ashes, with the exception of the 
Capitol, which was bravely defended by Manlius. C. was now 
appointed dictator a second time (390), and recalled from his 
self-chosen exile. Accouling to tlie favourite legend, he sur- 
prised and completely Vouted, or, according to another account, 
bought off the invaders, rebuilt the city, and in a third dictator- 
ship defeated the Volsci and AEqui. In 386, after declining a 
new dictatorship, he defeated the Antiates and Etruscans. In 
368, when the contest between tlie patricians and plebeians 
culminated, the senate appointed C. dictator for the fourth time, 
but he soon resigned. In the following year, dictator now fur 
the fifth time, he defeated the (xauls near Alba, and was re- 
warded with a triumph. In 365 he died of the plague. See 
the Roman Histories of Niebuhr and Mommsen. 

CamlBards. See Cevf.nnes. 

Camlet, or Camelot, originally in the East a cloth made of 
camel’s hair, but now of the hair of the Angora Goat (q. v.). 
British camlets are either of wool, or of wool mixed with 
cotton or linen, and spun hard. 

Camoens, Luis de, the most renowne<1 of Portuguese poets, 
was bom of noble parents, probably in 1525, and studied at the 
University of Coimbra, where he met, but did not as.sociate 
with, Ferreira and others of the classical school. After living at 
T.ishun and Santarem, he served in the fleet during the African 
vrar (in which he lost an eye), sailed to Goa in 1553, and obtained 
some military employment from the Viceroy of India, but was 
ultimately banished to a small civil port at Macao, where he 
wrote his great poem the Lusiad. In 1569 he returned penni- 
less to I^isbon, where King Sebastiano treated him in the most 
niggardly manner, published the Lusiad in 1572, and lived in the 
greatest misery till 1579* when he died in a public hospital. 
C. therefore did not survive the political independence of the 
country whose gallant history in the Old and New Worlds 
he has told in his great epic. Os Lusiados^ or The Portuguese 
(Lusitanians). This work (written in Ariosto’s heroic rhymed 
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iambics, and published twenty-orie years before Tasso's Gierusa- 
Umm Liberata) consists of 1102 octavo-stansas, which recount 
particularly the voyage of Vasco de Gama, the Portuguese suc- 
cesses in the Indian Seas, the foundation of Goa, the double 
conquest of Oimuz, and tlie ruin of Cdicut. Bacchus is sup- 
posed to thwart Venus to aid the Portuguese, and strangely 
enou^ the divine persons of the Christian theology also assist. 
The European history of the Portuguese is given in the form of 
a narrative by Gama before the King of Melinda, just as the 
story of Troy is told to Dido by i£ncas. Interspersed through 
the main poem we find legends like that of the twelve knights of 
England and that of the marriage of Gama with Thetis. Kicli 
imagination, melodious verse, sustained dignity, and a fervent 
patriotism, have made C., *the only poet of Portugal/ a Euro- 
pean classic. Among his minor pieces are many beautiful 
sonnets, can^aos or canzoni, in imitation of Petrarch, and lyrical 
pieces, and a short satire, Disparates na Indian on the mis- 
government of India. He also left some national pieces in a 
trochaic measure, known as redondilhas. In 1817 a splendid 
folio edition of the Lusiad was published at Paris at the expense 
of De Sonza llotelho, and lias been twice reprinted. The Lusieui 
has been trfinslaied into almost all European longues. There is 
considerable spirit, though not much fidelity, in Mickle's English 
version (1775), while that of Aubertiii (1878) is the most scholarly. 
See Adamson’s Memoirs of the Life and H^'ritings of Luis de C. 
(2 vols. 1820) ; and Lamarre, C. et les Lusiades 1878). 

Cam'omile, or Chamomile {^nthemis), a genus of plants 
of the naliinil order Composi/tr, sub-order Corymhiferee, several 
species of w hich are found in Britain, and some of which are 
employed in medicine. Among these are the common C, 
nobilis\ which is internal, bitter, and aromatic. Its properties 
arc owing to the presence of the oil of C. which abounds in all 
parts ot the plant. An infusion of the dried flowers is eipployed 
as an alterative and anti-spasmodic, and as a stimulant of the 
abdominal nerves. It is also applied to the skin as an anodyne. 
Matricaria Chamomillay a plant belonging to the same order and 
possessing similar properties, is often called the ‘wild C.' C. 
IS also used (illegally) to supply the place of hops in giving 
the bitter quality to beer. The other three British species of 
Anthemis (A, Cottda, A. anvnsis, and A. tinctoria) are mere 
w’ecds. So acrid is A, Colula (‘ stinking Mayweed ’) tluit it will 
blister the fingers. A. tinctoria^ as the name signifies, yields a 
yellow dye. It is a Scottish superstition that toads suck their 
vemi^^rV) from the C,, and also that to lie upon a Ijed of C. is 
a for a headache. It is believed that the more it is 

trampled upon the belter it will grow, a :f.)tion often brought into 
requisition by the old divines. (Hardy, in Jolmston’s Botany 
of the Eastern Borders ^ p, 104.) 

Camorr'a (Ital. camorro, * a peasant ’), a secret brotherhood, 
the members of which were called Camorristi, which at one time 
infested the kingdom of Naples. They plundered the middle 
and lower classes in every conceivable way, bought and sold 
almost on their own terms, smuggled goods, and were alw'ays 
ready for any deed of violence or murder. Tolerated by Ferdi- 
n.'incf II., they were severely repressed by Francis IL, and in 
consequence co-operated with the Gari bald ions for the expulsion 
of the Bourbons. The government of King Victor Emm.-iiiuel 
has persistently tried to put down the Camorristi, after the failure 
of the attempt to employ its members in the police semcc. 
Brigandage in S. Italy is now the outlet soiiglit for their energies 
by such of the brotherhood as remain lo3ral to their mischievous 
traditions. See Monnier, La C., Notizie Storkhe (Flor. 18O3). 

Comouflet, a French word (origin unknown) meaning the 
smoke of a lighted paper, is applied in military pyrotechny 
to a strong and offensively smelling composition, put up in 
paper cases, and used by sappers and miners at siege works to 
blow into the faces of enemies they may encounter during their 
operations. 

Camp (Lat. camfus), originally the ground occupied by an 
army at rest. Its signification was soon extended .'’o as to in- 
clude the tents and other structures for troops. The fortified 
C. {casfra) of the Romans was a work of greats arrangement 
and skill. In most cases it was square in form, and surrounded 
by a fosse, with a stake-fenced embankment inside of it On 
each side was a gate, and the interior was divided into streets, 
the broadest of which, 100 feet wide, ran between the side gates. 


The front part of the C. was again equally divided by another 
street 50 feet wide, parallel to the last, and was intersected by 
five streets of the same width crossing the intervening street at 
right angles. This part of the C. was occupied by tlie two 
legions that formed the consular army, flanked on each side by 
the right and left wings, composed of allies. In the back part, 
a little way behind the centre of the principal street, was the 
Ereetorium^ or general's lent, which was usually placed on an 
elevated spot to command a view of the entire camp. On each 
side, and m rear of the piTctorium, were the tents and quarters 
of the troops. The whole interior was surrounded by a vacant 
space 200 feet wide, between the ramparts and the tents, to faci- 
litate the movements of the troops, and to afford protection 
from fire and missiles. In choosing ground for a C., it was of 
the first importance to obtain a site in a favourable position, thtft 
could not he overlooked, and where water was easily accessible. 
Many of the stationary camps (castra stativa) of the Romans in 
this country eventually became towns, hence the common termi- 
nation cester or Chester in names of places. Ancient British camps 
seem to have been generally circular in form and very rude in con- 
struction. For an account of modern camps, see Encampment. 

Campa^'a, a tc^wn in the province of Salerno, S. Italy, 
lies i# a mountain region 20 miles E, of Salerno, is a bishop's 
see, and has a cathedral and some monasteries. Fop. 8192. 

Campag^a di Boma, an unhealthy and almost uninhabited 
region of Italy occupying the greater part of the province of La- 
tium, and surrounding the city of Rome. It extends from Ron- 
ciglione to 'J erracina, a distance of 90 miles, and stretches fiom 
the Mediterranean inl.ind for some 40 miles. Its surface is ex- 
tremely flat, and mainly of volcanic formation, affording in some 
parts excellent pasture. The most healthy places are Tivoli, the 
Papal palace Sastel-.Sanclolfo, Ariccia, and Genzano. Besules 
extinct craters where solfataras abound, the ])estilent aria cat- 
tiva is most picvalent and deadly. Various reasons have been 
assigned for the mysterious blight which has fallen on this 
district, but they arc all alike vague ami unsatisfactory. It is 
supposed to have been healthy and pleasant in early times from 
the fact that Domitian and Hadrian built their magnificent 
villas here; but Livy states that even when cultivated it was 
nnalarioiis. Several attempts have been made to improve it, and 
the Italian Goveinmerit allowed Garibaldi to attempt the task in 
1875, but his scheme has been rejected. 

Campaign', a series of military operations, forming a dis- 
tinct stage in a war, and undertaken for a definite object. \Vhcn 
armies used to go into quarters during the winter, a C. meant 
only the operations during the summer months, when soldiers 
were in the field (Lat. campus ) ; but now that the field is kept 
during the winter also, the word has acquired the wider appli- 
cation stated above. 

Campan, Iffadame Jeanne Louise Henriette, 
Genest, was bom in Paris, October 6, 1752. At the age of 
fifteen she was reader to the daughters of Louis XV., and 
afterwards in the hou.sehold of Marie Antoinette, whom she 
begged in vain to be allowed to accompany to the Temple, 
Becoming an obicct of suspicion to Robespierre, she quitted 
Paris, and found an asylum at Comberiin. Destitution led 
her to establish a boarding-school at St Gcrmain-en-Laye, 
vrhere she had for a ]nipil Hortense Beauharnais. After the 
battle of Auslcrlitz, Napoleon appointed her superintendent 
of the Imperial Institute of Pk ouen, established lor the edu- 
cation of daughters of the officers of the Legion of Honour. 
She died May 16, 1822, at Mantes. Wtx Mhnoires sur la Vie 
Privie de Marie Antoinette (3 vols. Par. 1823), and Correspon- 
dance Inidite avec la Reine Hortense^ besides bearing on events 
and persons of exceptional interest, arc written in a clear and 
natural style. 

Oampa'na, La, a town of Spain, province of Seville, An 
dalusia, 30 miles E.N.E. of Seville. The chief industries are 
weaving and brick-making. Pop. 53 ^^* • 

Campana'rio, a town of Spain, province of Badajos, 69 miles 
E.S.E. of Badajos. It has some manufacture of linens and 
ropes, and some trade in com and wine. Pop. $400. 

Gampaaell'a, Tomma'so, a Dominican monk of a liberal 
and philosopliical mind, was bom at Stilo, in Calabria, Septem- 
ber 5, 1568. A follower bf Galileo, and a partisan of Descartes’ 
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new philosophy, he incurred the hatred of the scholastics aod 
^etgy. and was forced to leave Naples, where he had publicly 
defcnaed his new theories. Accused and convicted of conspir- 
Against the welfare of Naples, he was confined for twenty- 
•even years in a Neapolitan dungeon, during which period he 
sufTered torture seven times. Though released by Pope. Urban 
Vnl in 1626, the hatred of his persecutors still showed itself ; 
and accordingly he soon repaired to Paris, where he died in 16^9. 
Most of his works were written, and some published, during his 
imprisonment — e.g;, the Apologia pro Galiiao (1622), liealis Philo- 
Sophia Epilogistica Partes QuatuoTf (1623), Alheismus Tri- 
umphatus (1631), Philosophia RationaUs Partes Qtnngve, 
(1638), De Monarchia HUpanica Discursus (1640), Ac. See Bal- 
dacchlnt’s Vita e Filosofia di Tommaso C, (Naples, 1840), and 
‘Symonds’ Sonnets 0/ Michael Angelo and Campanella (1878). 

Oampa'nia, a central province of Italia, was bounded on the 
N. by Latium, on the E. by Samnium, on the S. by Lucania, 
and on the W. by the Tyrrhenian Sea. It consisted of a great 
lain (hence its name) stretching from the Apennines to the sea, 
^ roken only by a^roup of volcanic hills, of which Mons Gaurus 
is the chief, and by the isolated cone of Mons Vesuvius. C. was 
greatly celebrated for its beautiful scenery and soft climate, and 
produced wine .(such as the Massic, Falemian, &c.), oil^^corn, 
and fruit of rich quality, and in great abundance. The original 
inhabitants were of tlie Oscan biwnch of the Italian family, and 
after repeated conquests (in historical times, by the Greeks, the 
Etruscans, the Samnites, and the Romans successively), the 
people remained essentially Oscan. The chief cities were the 
capital, Capua (on the Appian Way), liaise, Naples, Hercu- 
laneum, Pompeii, Nola, Cumae, &c. The modem name of C. is 
Caserta^ 

Oam'panile (Ital. from Low Latin campana, 'a bell *), in archi- 
tecture, a term borrowed from Italy, where it is used strictly to 
signify a bell-tower belonging to, but detached from, a church. It 
corresponds to the Gothic belfry attached to both civic and eccle- 
siastical buildings, and to the steeple of the churches in Northern 
Europe ; but besides usually standing apart from its church, the 
true u. is diatin^iished from the bell-tower of the Teutons in 
being of equal dimensions from base to coping, unsupported by 
buttresses, and teraiinatcd without a spire. The C. is to be seen 
in most of tlie famous Italian cities, and that of St Mark has 
been made familiar to British readers from Mr Rusk in's descrip- 
tion in his Stones of Venice, Among the most remarkable of 
the Italian campaniles are those of Cremona, which rises to the 
extraordinary height of 396 feet; of Florence, designed by 
Giotto, and 268 feet high ; of Bologna, which is 8 feet 8 inches 
out of the perpendicular. The C,, or leaning-tower, of Pisa 
is ici feet in height, and 12 feet9 inches out of the perpendicular. 
Of this peculiar and interesting structure tlie columns and capi- 
tals are in black marble, and the upper tier is recessed back — a 
characteristic detail which has recently been repeated in bell- 
towers erected at StreatUam and Wilton. 

Campan'ula (Lat. ‘ little bell *), the bell-flower, a genus of 
plants belonging to the natural order Camfanulacea (q. v.). 

There are about 200 species, 
chiefly natives of the N. of Asia, 
Europe, and N. America, very 
few l^ing found in the tropics. 
7 'he flowers of all of them are 
graceful and attractive, and 
many are very beautiful. C. 
rafuneulus, or rampion. C. per^ 
sici/olia, and C, rapunculoidcs, 
are cultivated for the sake of 
their roots, whidi are boiled and 
eaten with sauce, vinegar, or 
pepper. C, glauca is reputed a 
tonic, and several are said to be 
antisyphilitic,, but the virtues, 
real or supposed, of all of them 
are of ve^ little importance. 

Cunpanula Medium. trackelium was at one time 

, ^ used in affections of the throat, 

henee its name ( * tbroatwort *) and its specific name (Gr, troche^ 
neck but Its • virtues * are only imaginary. C, pyrami- 
daUs, C, gl^mei%lal, C, latifoHa^ Ac. — in all about seventy or 
W 



eighty species — are among those cultivated. The * Canterbury 
Bell* (C. medium) is probably the best known. Among the nine 
wild British secies, C, rotundtfalia is the most celebrated. It is 
the * Ladies’ Thimbles’ or ’ Blue Bells ’ of Scotland, and under the 
latter name it has been sung by many poets. The name is some- 
times, though improperly, given to ScUla mutans (the wild 
hyacinth). 

Oampaaula'oeea, a natural order of plants belonging to the 
division Dicotyledons^ sub-division Calycijhra^ chiefly natives of 
the temperate regions of the northern hemisphere, a few, how- 
ever, being found at the Cape of Good Hope. Very few are 
tropical. There are about 550 species, distributed over twenty- 
nine genera— such as ydsiotte, dampanula^ Adenophora^ Specu- 
lariay &c. The milky iuice of some of them is somewhat acrid, 
but the roots of several species of Campanula (q. v.), those of 
Cyphia^andulifera of Abyssinia, C. digitata of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and some species of Specularia, are used in salads, and the 
fruit of Canarina campanula of the Canary Islands is eaten. 

Cam'pbell, Pamily of. See Argylb. 

Campbell, Sir Colin, Lord Clyde, one of the bravest 
soldiers and l^st generals that Britain has produced, was bom 
in Glasgow, 20th October 1792. His father was a cabinetmaker 
named John Macliver. In 180S he entered the army as an en- 
sign, taking, to please an uncle, the name of C. He distinguished 
himself greatW in the wars in the Peninsula, the U nited Slates, 
China, and India, and particularly at the battle of Chiliian- 

• wallah. On the outbreak of the Crimean war in 1854, C., who 
had twelve years before attained the dignity of colonel, was 

* appointed to the command of the Highland Brigade, and gained 
for himself a very high reputation for gallantry and practical 
skill by his conduct at the battles of Alma and Balaklava, at the ^ 
latter of which, with nothing more substantial than the *thin 
red line’ of the 93d Highlanders, he beat back the Russian 
cavalry. C. was now made major-general, was created a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, received the Crf)ss of the 
French Legion of Honour, and was made Inspector-General of 
Infantry ; while he became popular with his countrymen gener- 
ally from the care which, like Wellington, he took of his men. 

C. reached the summit of his fame in 1857. when, as commander 
of the forces in India, he finally crushed the Sepoy mutiny and 
saved the English Empire in India. In 1858 he was created a 
peer under the title of Baron Clyde, while the East India Com- 
pany granted him an annuity ofA2000. He returned from Indio 
in iSoo, and died 141!^ August 1863. 

Campbell, Q^orge, D.D., a distinguished Scottisli theolo- 
gian, was born at Aberdeen, 25ih December 1719, studied first 
law and then divinity, became in 1746 minister of Bancliory- 
I Teman in Aberdeenshire, “and in 1759 Principal, and in 1771 
I Professor of Divinity, at Marischal College, Aberdeen. His 
I death took place April 6, 1796. C.'s reputation rests chiefly 
upon two works — bis Treatise on Miracles^ acknowledged to be 
even yet the ablest answer to Hume’s celebrated essay, and his 
Philosophy of Rhetoric, long the standard work on the subject, 
and not yet superseded. He also wrote a Translation 0} the 
Gospels, with Preliminary Dissertations and Notes, After his 
death appeared his Lectures on Ecclesiastical History (2 vols. 
iSoo), to which a memoir of his life was prefixed. 

Campbell, John, Lord, son of the Rev. Dr Geoige 
Campbell, minister of Cupar, Fifeshire, was born near Cupar, 

15th September 1781, eaucated at St Andrew’s, and at the 
close of the century removed to London, where he was empicwed 
as a reporter on the Morning Chronicle, He was entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn, November 1800, called to the bar in 1806, be- 
came a bencher in 1827, was elected M.P. for Stafford in 1830, 
for Dudley in 1832, and for Edinburgh, which he continued to 
represent for .seven years, in 1834. Appointed Solicitor-Genex^ 
by the Whig Government in 1832, and Attorney-General in 
1834, he was promoted Chancellor of Ireland, and created a 
peer of England with die title of Baron C. in 1841. In 1846 he 
published the first series (3 vela. 8vo) of his Lwes of the Lord 
Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal of En^nd, fiom the 
Earliest Times to the Reign of King Georgs IV The subsequent 
5 vols. appeared respectively in 1846 and 1847. His Lives of 
the ChUf-Jssstkes of England, from the Roman Conauest to the 
Death of Lord MansfiOd, was published in 1849. in 1850 C* 

■ — ^ 
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ms appointed Chief-Justice of the Court of Queen's Bench, and 
in 1859 the Chancellorship of England, the highest honour of his 
profession, was conferred upon mm. He died 23d June l86f. 
C. has not a great name eltner in law or literature. 

Oampbell, Thomas, a favourite English poet, was bom 
July 27, 1777, at Glasgow, where his father was a merchant. 
C. displayed poetical ability while at college, and studied letters 
in preference to law during his course at Edinburgh. In 1799 
appeared his Pleasures 0/ Hofe^ a work immediately and last- 
ingly successful. In 1802, after visiting the Continent, he pub- 
lished a 7th edition of tliis early work, along with some of his 
finest lyrics — BatiU of Hohenlinden, Ye Mariners 0/ England, &c. 
Ill 1803 C. married his cousin, Miss Sinclair, and commenced 
a litermy career at London. In 1806 he received a pension of 
£900, and in 1809 publii^hed Gertrude of Wyoming^ with the 
exquisite accompaniments of Lord Ullirfs Daughter, and the 
Battle of the Baltic, A subsequent edition contained the fine 
ballad of O' Connotes Child, After this he travelled abroad, 
lectured on poetry, and edited periodicals. C.'s later works, 
chiefly biographical, had in general a chill reception, and were 
far from sustaining his earlier reputation. In 1827 came the 
'crowning honour* of his election to the Lord Rectorship of 
Glasgow University, an honour which was thrice conferred on 
him. He died at Boulogne, 15th June 1844, and was buried 
in the Poet’s Corner, Westminster Abliey. C. has a secure place 
in English literature, but not through his longer works. His 
Pleasures of Hope is a melodious, semi-didactic poem, chiefly 
notable for puerile bursts of sentimental eloquence ; Gertrude 
of Wyoming has some scattered beauties that partly compensate 
/or the tedium of the tale ; while 'Pheodoric is insupportaldy 
dull throughout ; but half-a-dozen of his lyrics are unsurpassed 
in English, and will keep his memory green to the close 01 time. 
See Beattie’s Lije of C, (Lond. 1849). 

Oampbell Island, a small island in the S. Pacific, in lat. 
53” 33' S., and long. 169® 9' E., about 450 miles S. of New 
Zealand. It is a place of some note on account of its fine har- 
bours and its rare flora. 

Cam'pbelton, a seaport on the E. coast of the peninsula of 
Cantire, Argyleshirc, on a beautiful loch, 2 miles long by x 
broad, with n depth of water from 6 to 13 fathoms, and forming 
an excellent harbour. C. has numerous distilleries ; it imports 
barley and coal, and exports whisky, sheep and cattle, and 
herrings. C. joins with Ayr, Inverary, Irvine, and Oban, in 
returning one member to Parliament. Pop. (1871) 6688. The 
ancient name of C. was Dalruadhau^, and it was tlie first resi- 
dence and capital of the Dalriad Scots. The place retained its 
ancient name till the beginning of the l8th c^ when it was 
raised to the rank of a royal burgh, and took its present name 
out of compliment to the Duke of Argyle. 

Campeach'y, or San Francisco de C., a flourishing seaport 
of Mexico, lies on the Ihay of C., on the W. coast of Yucatan, 
at the mouth of the Rio dc San Francisco. It is defended by a 
citadel, and has a college and a theatre. 7 'here is an active 
tiade in logwood, wax, cotton, &c. Fop. 
founded by the Spaniards in 1540, and belonged to the English 
from 1659 to 1678. The surrounding district produces much 
rice, sugar, salt, and marble. 

Camp Fq'uipagre, the appliances necessary for military en- 
campment. The phrase refers to the domestic wants of the 
soldiers rather than to their warlike equipment. Tents, furni- 
ture, fittings, and the various utensils included in C. E. are sup- 
plied to the army in a fixed proportion to the numlier of troops. 

Oamperdtdn', or Camperdown, a small village in the 
province of N. Holland, Netherlands;, 8 miles of Aik* 

maar, gives name to a naval victory of the English, under 
Admiral Duncan, over the Dutch, gained off its coast, October 

1797- 

Cam'per, Pieter, an able physician, skiTul anatomist, 
learned author, and accomplished artist, was born at I^yden, 
May II, 1722. He became Professor of Medicine at Francker 
in 1750, at Amsterdam in 1755, and at Groningen in 1765, a 
]>o&t he resigned in 1773, After some lime spent in travel, C. 
was elected a member of the State Council in 1787^ {tnd removed 
to the Hague, where he spent the rest of his life. The theoi^ 
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of art was advanced his work on the connection of anatomy 
and drawing. He died at the Hague^ 7th April 1789. C.'s 
collected writings, CEuvres^uiont pour Oojet Fliistoire HaiurelU, 
la Physiologieetfknalomie ComparHewere pnblished (with plates) 
at Paris in 3 vols. 1803. 

Camp Followers, non-combatants who follow an army for 
purposes of personal attendance, domestic service, trade, and 
pleasure. They are a necessity in every army, but in India, owing 
to the habits and customs of the country, they are extraordi- 
narily numerous. When Sir Colin Campbell, on June s, 1858, 
marched the final stage for the relief of Lucknow, the C. F. 
numbered 60,000— consisting of officers' servants, ostlers, can* 
tineers, sutlers, water-carriers, and a host of other less needful 
persons, male and female. In European armies C. F. are placed 
under the control of the commanding officer. ^ « 

Cam'phine, oil of turpentine rectified by redistillation with 
potash and water. It is employed for burning in lamps of i>ecu- 
liar construction, which supply a well-regulated abundance of 
air, essential to the compleie combustion of the carbon present 
in large quantity in the oil ; otherwise dense smoke is emitted. 

Oam'phor, a solid, essential oil, a kind of stearoptine, found 
in many plants, and capable of being separated from various 
essential oils, but chiefly obtained 
by boiling the chopped branches, 
stem, and roots of the C.-trces, 
when, after some lime, the C. 
becomes deposited, and is puri- 
fied by suhiimation. The species 
from whence it is obtained belongs 
to the order Lauracer (q. v. ), but 
all used in commerce is the pro- 
duct of Camphora officinarum 
(the Laurus Camphora of the 
older writers), a tree allied to 
the Cinnamon genus, and a native 
of China, Japan, Formosa, and 
Cochin-China, and now natural- 
ised in Java and the West Indies. 

The flowers and every other part 
of the tree smell strongly of C, Camphora Officinarum. 
and the wood being light, dur- 
able, and not liable to be attacked by insects, is greatly valued 
by Uie cabinetmaker. Most of the C. sold in commerce is 
obtained from the island of Formosa, and is distinguislied from 
other camphors by the name of Laurel, Common or Official C, 

Borneo or Sumatra C. is obtained from Dryobalanops aroma'- 
iica or C., a large tree, native in Borneo and Sumatra. From 
the stem is obtained, by making incisions, a hydrocarlion, with 
an odour ‘resembling a mixture of cajuput oil, C., ajid carda- 
mons ’ (Basley), which is kuowm as Liquid C, ; it is used for 
making scented soap. In the fissures and cavities of the interior 
of the trunk are extracted pieces of the solid Sumatra C., which 
can only be obtained by cutting down and chopping up the 
tree. Generally the pieces are small, but sometimes they have 
been found as large as ten or twelve lbs. The liquid oil can 
only be obtained from immature trees, while the C. is found in 
old ones ; hence it is probable that ihe former becomes converted 
into the latter. It has much the same properties as the com- 
mon C., bill is never seen in commerce in Europe. ^ The Chinese 
value it so liighly as to give eighty or a hundred times more for 
it than the Laurel C. ; accordingly, as it is not believed to differ 
from the cheaper drug in properties, the Celestials are allowed 
to monopolise it. They attribute extraordinaiy properties to it. 
C. in large doses is poisonous ; in smaller quantities it has acrid, 
stimulant properties, but has no ]ireventive power in infectious 
di.sease. The vapour destroys insects ; hence the drug is put among 
clothes and natural history specimens, and the woM is used 
in making cabinets for holding entomological and other natural 
history specimens. C. usually arrives in Europe coiltaminated 
with various impurities. In orefer to purify it, it istnixed with lime, 
and reheated in ia^e glass bolt-heads, when it fuses, boils, and 
the vapour condenses in the cool parts of the vessel in colourlesa 
crystalline mosses. C. is readily soluble in alcohol, and may 
obtained in l)rilliant octohedra by slowly evaporating the alcoholic 
solution ; tliese crystals may also be prepared by slow sublima- 
tion, and are frequently foun 4 in bottles in which C. has been 
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kejit ibr deposited on that side of the bottle which 

Is ooe^ica[»t-; U veiy sparingly soluble in water, but, neverthe- 
less cioiiiinnnnicates to it its taste and.eolour. Owing to its 
tCMlghness, C. is didicult to pulverise, but if a few drops of spirit 
,n('Uriiie be poured upon it, it becomes brittle, and may be 
ni^dered with ease. C. is combustible, and bums with a sooty 
t|an^ If pieces of burning C. be placed on the surface of 
water, they continue to bom and rotate in a very remarkable 
manner. C. has the composition represented by the formula 
CioHjeO. When heated with dehydrating agents, such as phos- 
plmric anhydride, or chloride of zinc, it loses the elements of a 
niulecule of water, and a hydrocarbon called Cymol results. 

CwHttO - H ,0 = C,.H„ 


^ Camphor. Water. Cymol. 

Both 0 . and cymol are related chemically to tumentine, CioHje. 
Borneo C., or Bomeol, dilifers from ordinary C. in containing 
two atoms more hydrogen, its.composition being expressed by the 
formula CioHagO. It is obtained (rom the wood of Dryobala‘ 
naps aromaHca^ and is usually found in the cavities of the old 
trees. It may be prepared from ordinaiy C. by heating it with 
caustic potash, the potash causing the C. to take up the ele- 
ments of water, and to yield Borneol and camphic acid. 

2 + II9O = + CjoJIaflOs ® 

Cami^or. Water. Borneol. Camphic acid. 
Bomeol forms small transparent brittle crystals, which have an 
aromatic and peppery odour and burning taste. It has no prac- 
tical use. 

Oam'pi, the name of an Italian family of painters, who estab- 
lished what is ^oken of as the school of Cremona, and two of 
the members of which (Giulio and his cousin Bernardino) are 
compared by Lanzi to the Caracci. — Giulio O. (1502-72), 
the eldest, and the instructor of the others, studied under 
Giulio Romano. The Church of St Margaret, of Cremona, 
was entirely decorated by him. At Milan and Brescia many 
of his frescoes and pictures are still preserved. His designs 
are vigorous, and from the study of Titian, Correggio, and 
Raphael, he acquired a beauty of colour and grace of expres- 
sion which raised the school of Cremona above that of 
Mantua. He excels his brothers in grandeur of style and 
in anatomical knowledge, and yields to Bernardino only in 
purity of design. — ^Antoziio 0 ., brother of Giulio (bom be- 
lore 1536, and still living in 1591), architect, painter, and 
author of a History of Cremona, which he illustrated with his 
own designs in copperplate. — Yizioenzo 0. (y 32-91) ex- 
celled in portraits and fruit-pieces. — Bernardino O. (1525-90), 
the * Annibale Caracci ' of the school. He studied at Mantua, 
and copied the 'Eleven Cscsars’ of Titian, adding a twelfth, 
which was in no way inferior to the others. His designs are 
more timid, but more correct, than those of the brothers C. 
His chief works embrace his ' St Cecilia,’ ' St Catharine,’ and 
the ' Ascension ’ in Cremona ; his ' Saviour,* ' Virgin,’ and 
' Transhguration * at Milan, and his ' Virgin Weeping over the 
Body of the Saviour* in the Museum of the Louvre. 

Oampi’naz, or Oampanha, a town of Brazil, province of 
Minas Geraes, 160 miles N.W. of Rio de Janeiro, has an export 
trade in coffee and sugar. In the surrounding hills are several 
gold-mines. Fop. 6000. 

Oam'pioa. See Lychnis and Silene. 

Oam’pli, a town in the province of Teraino, Central Italy, 
has a cathedra], an abbey, several convents, and manufactures 
of straw hats. Pop. 7500. 

Oaaupobass'o, a fortified town in the province of the same 
name, S. Italy, about 53 miles N.E. of Naples. Its situation is 
favourable for trade, and there are manufactures of cutlery. C. 
has a cathedral, a ruined castle, and several palaces. Pop. 
l4»Soo- ^ 

OMl|K>beiro, an island 9 miles long and about broad, 
belongs to New Brunswick, Dominion of Canada, an 4 lies at 
tlio entrance to Passamariuoddy Bay. It has several good har- 
bours, and snppf^ts a lighthouse 60 feet above high-water mark 
at its northern CEtrtimtyv 
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' Campo deOripta'ntfl a town in thaprovkioe of Ciudad Beal, 
Spain, 75 miles S.S.E. of Madrid, wiia which it ificioniattted'by 
railway. It has some trade in com, friut, wipe^ and In coarse 
cloth, which it manufactures. P<^ 5260. 

Oantpo-Fox^mio, a village in the province .of U^bie, M. 
Italy, celebrated for the trea^ of peace concluded here, Octo- 
ber 17, 1797, between the French R^ubBc and Austria, by whlc^ 
the latter power, for resigning the Netherlands and l^mbardy, 
received as a compensation tne Venetian states. 

Campoxna'nea, Bedro Xtodrig^ez, Count of, a Spanish 
statesman and political economist, born in Asturias in 1723, 
was successively President of the Cortes, Director of the Royal 
Academy of History, and Minister of State. He died 3d Feb- 
ruary 1802. C. was an accomplished linguist, but his most valu- 
able labours were his writings on political economy. The diief 
are Tratado de la Regalia de Amortixaeion (1765), DUcurso sobre 
el fomentode la Industria popular (1771), and Discurso sobre la 
Educacion popular de los Artisanosysu Jomento (1775). 

Oampo Santo, a famous cemetery in Pisa, consecrated to 
the memory of those who have deserved well of their country, 
and which has given Its name (' Holy Field ’) to every buiying- 
ground in Italy. It dates from the end of the 12th c., having 
been consecrated by Archbishop Ubaldo, who, when driven from 
Palestine by Saladm, loaded his fifty-three vessels with earth of 
the Holy I^d, and deposited it on the place now called C, S. 
This space is now surrounded by a wall, with an arctade on the 
inner side, and chapels at the N . and E. ends. The structure 
was designed by the architect Giovanni Pisano, and erected under 
his superintendence in 1283. It has on the walls some frescoes 
dating before the middle of the 14th c., of great value In the his- 
tory of art, and is in reality a museum of classical antiquities, in 
which the Pisans have for centuries stored everything interesting 
or curiouh — statues, bas-reliefs, inscriptions, sarcophagi, altars, 
&C. — which has come into their possession. 

Oampwere' (Dutch veer^ a ferry, and Campen, the name of a 
village in N. Beveland), a decayed town of the Netherlands, on 
Walchcren Island, in the province of Zealand, 4 miles N.E. of 
Middlesburg. It is now called simply Vere or Veeie, and has 
a port on the Veet'seke Gat^ which flows between Walchercn and 
N. Beveland. There are such relics of former prosperity as the 
town-house with its elegant tower, a fine cathedral, and an hos- 
pital. C. has one calico-factory. Pop. (1873) 925. C. has a 
curious historical interest. In the 17th c. it first proclaimed 
the Prince of Orange, ^Villiam 111 ., Stadtholder. Trading 
connections of a peculiar Kind existed between it and Scotland 
for nearly four centuries; the Scotch staple-riglit having, in 
1444, been tmiisferrcd from Bruges to it after Wolfaard, Lord 
of Vere, Sandenburg, &c,, mairied Mary, the sister of James I. 
of Scotland. This right conferred on C. the privilege of receiv- 
ing and selling first all goods from Scotlana destined for the 
Netherlands. Scotchmen in the town formed a separate com- 
munity, with many privileges. They had the right to be governed 
by the law of their native land, and lived under the rule of a 
' Conservator of the Scotch Nation,’ an office which existed as 
a sinecure down to 1847, since which time it has been abolished. 

Oampylospermeee, a sub-order of Umbdliferee (q. v.), in 
which the endosperm of the seeds is rolled inwairas at the mar- 
gins, and presents a vertical furrow on its face. Ex. AnlAriscus, 
Conium^ Charopkyllum, 

Camtoos’, a small river at the Cape of Good Hope, rises in 
the Niewveld range to the £. of Beaufort, is useful for irrigation, 
and enters St Francis Bay, to the W. of Port Elizabeth, after a 
course of 200 miles. 

Oamuooi'ni, Vinoenzo, an Italian painter, was bom at 
Rome about 1775. In youth he painted scenes from early 
Roman history — 'Romulus and Remus,’ 'Horatius Coccles,’ 
'Departure of Regulus for Carthage,’ 'Death of Virginia,* 
' Death of Ceesar m the pseudo-clasric style brought into vogue 
by David in the first French Empire. He also painted many 
sacred subjects and portraits. His reputation was great, and to 
worldly xiemeB he added the esteem of all who knew him. But he 
could not divest his work of pseudo-classicism. The able French 
critic Pierre Guerin says 01 him, ' He devours the old masters, 
but cannot digest them/ C. died 2d September 1844. 
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OipteuL Armand Qaatoii, one of the most sincere and 
deeded or French revolutionists^ born at Paris, Aprils, 

* 1740. Trained to a knowledge of ecdestastical law» and a keen 
Janirenist, he rose to the post of Advocate-General or the French 
dergV* When the Kevolution b^gan in 1789, C. threw himself 
heartily into it, exposed the extravagance ol the court of I«ottis 
XVI, I and sent from 'Belgium his vote for the Xing's death* 
Attempting to arresl. Dumouries (i793)» he fill into me hands 
of the Austrians, who. kept him for twm years and a half, when 
he was exchanged for a daughter of Louu XV 1 « In a short 
time he was President of the Council of Five Hundred, but re- 
signed, May 29, 1797, to give himself up to literary pursuits. 
He died of apoplexy, “November a, 1804. C.'s last public act 
(l8(Xi) was to write against Napoleon's proposed consulship for 
life. His writings, chiefly historical and bibliographical, are not 
of sufficient importance to merit notice. 

Cam'wood, or Baar'wood, a dyewood yielding a brilliant 
permanent red colour, and used with sulfihate of iron to dye the 
now almost obsolete Bandana handkerchiefs. It is the wood of 
JBaphia nitida (natiftal order Legutninosa^ sub-order Casalpinect). 
a native of Sierra Leone and other parts of Africa. 

Ca'na ('the reedy*), a village of Galilee, and, according to John, 
the native place of Nathaniel, and the scene of our Lord's first 
miracle. The traditional site is at Kefr Kenna, a village 4} 
miles N.E. of Nazareth ; but within the last few years it has been 
thought by some that the ruins of another village 9 miles N. of 
Nazareth, called Kana-el-Jelil, have a better claim. 

Oa'naasL See Palestine. 

Can'ada, Dominiozi of, the most extensive of the British 
colonial possessions, is practically coextensive with British N. 
America. It is bounded E. by the Atlantic, N.E. by Davis 
Strait and Baffin's Bay, N. by the Arctic Ocean, N."^. by the 
United States territory of Alaska, W. by the Pacific, and S. by 
the United States, and by the Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and 
Superior. Its greatest breadth, from Cape Canso to the mouth 
of Eraser River, is 2800 miles, and its extreme length, from the 
United States frontier to Cape Barrow, 1700 miles, while it has 
a coast-line of at lea«t some 1 2,000 miles. The W. coast is greatly 
indented, but has no large Inlets ; on the E. coast are the Bay of 
Fundy and the great Gulf of St Lawrence, which, however, is 
much surpassed in size by tlie vast northern inland sea known as 
Hudson's Sea or Bay. The area is nearly equal to that of Europe, 
and the following table gives the divisions and populations ac- 
cording to the census of April 3, 1871 r-y- 


States, the greater portion of which ii meidy hunling-groundt 
This plain consists (i) of a barren, fi»8t<kbound polar region ; (2) 
of a fertile tract of prairie land stietehiitt from Winnipeg and 
Red River to the Rocky Mountains, n distance of 1000 miles, 
and having a breadth of 350 miles ; and (3) of an almost impas- 
sable country of rock, river, morass, and forest, lyiitf h^twften the 
Red River and Ontario. Among the cliief lafcm of Uie Dominion 
are Winnipeg, Athabasca, Slave Lake, and Great Beaif Lake* 
Hie pzincipu rivers are the Mackenzie, flowing Into ^e Arctic 
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idl thraading a string ^ lakes before entering Hudson's ; 
the Abbatibbe, Moose, Albany, E. Main, and Rupert, rising 
on the N. frontier of Ontario and Quebec, and flowing into 


The only portion of British N. America not yet included in the 
confederation is Newfoundland, but as it is certain in time to 
throw in its lot with the Dominion, provision was made for its ' 
admission in the Act of Union of 1867. 

Physical r/erf.— The country is one of vast lakes and ma^- 
ficent riven, but is comparatively destitute of great mountains. 
The only ranges of importance are the Rocky Mountains in the 
W., the Laurentian range N. of the St Lawrence, and the Green 
Mountains in Quebec province, S. of the St Lawrence. The emt 
western range, which rises upon an elevated plateau, and in- 
creases in bright from N. to S. , runs throughout the whole length 
cf the Domimon in a direction nearly parallel to the coast-line. 
It consists of three chains, and in the most easterly of these, 
near the sources of the Saskatchewan, rise Mount Brown (15,990 
feet) and Mount Hooker (15,700 feet), the loftiest h^hU in the 
Dominion. The TAtiT»nff a.w range, which runs in a direction ftom 
S.W. to N.E., fonns a natural boundary between 'Labrador and 
the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. To the E. of the Rocky 
Mountains, and extending -to the Hudson Sea, is the immense 
plain of Manitoba, formexWthe Hudson Bay Company’s tern- 
toiy, bonnded N. by the Arctic Ocean, and S* by the United 
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tributary of the St Lawrence. It is, however, the mighty 
St Lawrence (a. v.) itself, with its splendid series of lakes, that 
gives the Dominion, in common with the United States, pre« 
eminence, in point of hydrography, over every other country iii 
the world. Tnis river, which is of the utmost value to commerce, 
drains an area of 400,000 sq. miles, and enters the Atlantic after 
a (^urse of 2000 miles. The five famous lakes, Ontario, Erie, 
Hdron, Michigan, and Superior, have together an area of 120,000 
sq. miles, which is about half the fresh-water surface of tlw globe. 
By far the most favoured and fertile provinces of the Dominion are 
Quebec and Ontario, while New Brunswick is densely wooded, 
and the cultivated parts of Manitoba are singularlv produc- 
tive. I'he vast penmsula of Labrador, forming the N.E. TOr- 
tion of the territory, and extending N. between Hudson Bay 
and the Atlantic, is almost uninhabited, and presents a desolate 
and broken surface. To the W. of the Kocky Mountains, 
British Columbia, which is watered by the Simpson, Frances, 
and Fraser, presents a soil admirably suited to the growth 
of cereals, and is remarkably rich in timber and mineiid trea- 
sure. 

Islands , — The principal islands of the Dominion on the E. aro 
Cape Breton, Prince Edward and Magdalen Islands, and Anti- 
costi, in the Gulf of St Lawrence. A ^oup of over forty are 
scattered along the nigged W. coast, and of these the chief are 
Vancouver, Queen Charlotte, Prince of Wales, Sitka or New 
Archangel. In the great Arctic Archipelago are Cumberland 
and Cockburn Islands, Albert X.and, Baiuc's Land, Melville 
Island, Victoria Land, Southampton Island, and the Parry Isles. 

Climate and Botany , — ^The climate of ^e Dominion generally 
is more extreme, both in summer and winter, than that of cor- 
responding latitudes in Europe. The most populous of the pro- 
vinces are, in this respect, extremely healUiy, riiowing a high 
rate of longevity. Ontario and Prince Edward Iriand enjoy the 
mildest winters in the territory, yet the St Lawrence is frozen for 
about five months in the year. Summer, at all times short here, 
is occasionally oppressive, giving rise to severe droughts ; a de- 
lightful Indian summer preludes the season of skating and sleigh- 
ing. During winter there is little rain or wind, and no thaw 
occurs sufficirat to spoil the sleigh-roads. Even when the tem- 
perature is very low, the air is bright, keen, and exhilarating. 
The following table gives the mean temperature in degrees Fah- 
renheit at various stations throughout the Dominion, token in 
1872-73 ^ 


Nova Scotia . 
Ncmt Brun.;wick 
Manitoba 
British Cohimbia 


Toronto 
Montreal 
Halifax . 

St John 
Winnipeg 
Spence's Brid 


breeding swamps, and the inundation of the rivers on the iqelting 
of the snows. TOe great forests of New Bniaswidc, Quebec, On- 
tario, and parts of Manitoba, consist mainly of led and white pine. 
Among the other forest trees are the <w, ash, beeeh, cedar, 
poplar, birch, alder, willow, and maple. Much sugar is manu- 
^turM from the maple, and Abe tvetgieen balsam-fir (Ahits 
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Wm IMt* ftve aDundant, and near ue lakes the grape and peach , 
in the open air. The mt prairies of the W. are inter- 
Vpmtd with forests, when thickwood plants furnish excellent 
ttstarage. The vetdies grown here are as suitable as European 
uom lor the nourishment of catde. 

and Mineralogy , — ^In Manitoba then an im- 
mense hetds of miffdoea, and among other animals in the Do- 
minion an the bear, deer, elk, wolf, and moose. The lakes. and 
rivers are amply stocked with fish, including the sturgeon, trout, 
pike, gold-eyed carp, whitefish, catfish, &c. The Gulf of St 


world, and in the N. then are also extensive seal and whale 
fisheries* The partridge and duck are among the common 
game, and there am numerous beautifuUy-plumaged birds, but 
they are all destitute of 8on& The geological formation of the 
region to the N. of the St Lawrence is that to which the river I 
gives name {JLaurenHaid)^ and is interrupted by masses of granite ; 
and veined by syenite and greenstone. One of the chief mine- 
lals in the Upper Laurentian of Labrador is Labradorke, In 
the Kocky Mountains the metamorphic gneiss contains tal- 
cose slates, gold-bearing (quartz, and deposits of silver, &c. The 
Devonian system occurs in W. Canada, and abounds in fo^ls. 
The Dominion is particularly rich in the variety and extent of its 
minerals and rocks, of which the most important are ores Of 
iron, copper, and lead, coal, limestone, i^troleum, serpentine, 
honestone, marble, roofing slate, building stone, and mill- 
stones. In Columbia, at the confluence of the Fraser and 
the Thomson, one of the richest goldfields in the world was 
discovert in An auriferous drift covers a wide area 

on the S. side of the St Lawrence, and gold has also been 
found on the St Francis River, on the Etchimin, on the 
Chaudibre, in the country between Red River and Lake Supe- 
rior, on the Peace River, and elsewhere. Along the £. base of 
the Rocky Mountains runs a belt of lignite coal, nearly looo 
miles long, from n to 8 feet thick, and having a breadth in 
some parts of eoo miles. There are also vast deposits of coal in 
Nova Scotia. 

Commerce and Commumcaiion*---‘Tht increasing prosperity of 
the Dominion is nowhere morct dearly seen than in the stmy 
development of iM trade. The value of impoits from Great Bri- 
tain was in 1863 j£6, 209, 046, and in 1873 A*4»*75iS7^* There 
is also a great trade carried on with the United States, the exports 
to that country in 1873 amounting to 8, 448, 886. In the same 
year the total value of exports was 18, 706,233, and of imports 

26, 669, 01 7. The two staple articles of export are wood and 
breadstuffs. In 1873 the value of timber, chiefly hewn and sawn, 
exported to Great Britain, was 5, 19^1083 j of wheat, 2,489,272; 
of maize, 397,465. New Brunswick supplies the greatest quan- 
tity of wood, and the valley of the Ottawa the finest quality. 
Among the other exports are oats, oatmeal, peas, and fish. The 
impoits are mainly iron, wrought and unwror^ht, and cotton 
and woollen goods. Montreal Is the great commer<^ centre. 

In 1873 Dominion possessed a network of railways of a 
total length of 3478 miles, while there was in course of construc- 
tion other lines to the extent of Z250 miles. Besides this, 3000 
i^es more had been surveyed, induding the proposed r^way 
across the entire Dominion fix>m the Atlantic to the Padfic, to- 
wards the construction of which the British Government had con- 
sented to Contribute a grant in the form of a guarantee loan of 


2, 500,000. It isdes&ned that the Dominion Pacific Railway 
shall be carried in its whole length through British territozy, ana 
shall be continued from the mainland to Vancouver’s Islimd by 


The obstade to ziflvl|sation alaOt^presentiBd by &e NiogatiJFslli 
has been overcome t^the Wdhmd Canal eonneetliffi the lakes 
Ontario and Erie* These fiiciliries have beeii further supple- 
mented by similac American works between Lakes Huron and 
Superior. ^ 

GctfernmindtEkanee, The constitution if^rimilar to that 
of the United Kingdom, and the executive authonty is vested in 
the sovereign of Great Britain, who is represented by a Govemor- 
Generd* exerdshig authority with the aid and advice of the 
* Queens Privy-CouneiT of Canada,’ the members of whiz^ body 
are chosen by himself as occasioii may require. The Le^lature 
consists of an upper house or Senate, of 80 members, and a 
House of Commons, of 205. A bill may be passed by both 
houses of Parliament, and even be assented to by the Govemor- 
Genenil, and yet be disallowed by the British sovereign in coun- 
cil. Senators are appointed for life by tbd^ Governor-General, 
and must reside in the provinces they represent, and possess 400 
dollars of real property. Members of the Lower House are 
elected for five years, and choose their own speaker* Ottawa is 
the capital of the Dominion, and the seat of the Legislature. 


presided over by a Lieutenant-Governor chosen by the Governor- 
General. These local Legislatures lew taxes for provincial pur- 
poses, control educational affairs, &c. In the financial year ending 
June 30, 1875, the estimated revenue of the Dominion amounted 
to 4,400,000, and exj^nditure to /[4, 950, 000. The public debt, 
incurr^ chiefly on account of public works, and the interest of 
which forms the largest branch of the expenditure, amounted on 
xst July 1873 to 21,935,949. The total charges on the debt 
dpring the financial year 1873 were 1,158, 002. 

Army and Navy , — The defence of the Dominion is provided 
for by a large volunteer force, a newly-organised militia, and an 
imperial force, forming the garrison of Halifax, and permanently 
recced to 2000 men in 1871. All male British subjected be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and sixty are included in the militia, 
which is divided into an active and reserve force. In 1875 the 
active force was reduced to 30,000 men and officers. The 
Dominion is portioned into eleven military districts, of which 
four are formed by Ontario, three by Quebec, and one by each 
of the other provinces. There are four schools of instruction for 
infantry. In 1872 the naval force on the great lakes and the St 
lAwrenoe numbered eigh^rmed screw-steamers. 

Religion^ Education^ dff— The Dominion has had no Estab- 
lished Church since 1853, when the Act of 1823, reserving a 
certain portion of the land for the support of the Protestant 
clergy, was repealed. hUne bishops govern the Church of Eng- 
land ; four archbishops and fourteen bishops the Roman Catholic 
Church ; and the Presbyterian Church, or rather that portion 
of it not of Free Church and U.P. origin, was until June 1875 
connected with the Church of Scotland. In that year the 
different Presbyterian denominations united to form one Pres- 
byterian Church, and the connection with the mother Church at 
borne came to an end. In 1871 there were 1,492,029 Roman 
Catholics, 544^99^ Presbyterians, 494><H9 Anglicans, 567,091 
Wesleyans and Methodists, 239,343 Baptists, 37>935 Lutherans, 
and 21,829 Congregationalists. In addition tnere is the utmost 
variety of minor sects* In Quebec and Ontario education is regu- 
lated by laws specially adapted to the prevailing religious ele- 
ments. The common schools in the Dominion are supported 
partly by Government, partly by local rates, and occasionally 
by the payment of small fees. All common-school teachers are 
examined by a county board of education before they can claim 
a Government allowance. The inhabitants of Queb^ who are 
to the extent of four-fifths descendants of the original settlers, 
speak the French anguage. 


the existing railways, the mbst extensive is ^e Grand Trunk, which 
runs in an unbroken line ffom Portland> in the United States, to 
Inke Huron and Detrcnt, crossing the St Lawrence at Montreal 
hy the stupendous Victoria Brid^ Montreal has direct com- 
mtuucation with Halifax and St John aince the recent comple- 
^ tkxn o(the Megantic, International, and the Intercolonialmilways. 
Thd -t^^ water-system of C. is perhaps a still more important 
mtedte of trenslL extended and improved as it has been of late 
ymuri the impenisg’of Lake St Peter, vessels of x8oo tons 
can nbwrea^ Manteea1^,and s^jgoingahips are enabled to avoid 
the between IjMLt eity and Uke Ontario bymeans of canals. 

m 


History, 1 535 Jacques Cartier discovered the St Lawreneet 
and from hearing the Indians make frequent use of the word 
Kanata, a village (hence C.), carried away the impression that the 


During 1676 and 1687, La Salle expiorea western Canada and 
the <n the Miss wppi, to whidh the French therefore natu- 
rally laid cWipt But thus result of the fiunous war of 1759-60 
was the surrender (1763) to Britain of nearly the entire pos- 
sessions of the French in the New World. At the conclusion of 
the American War of Independence (1783)* Britain lost not only 
her own revolted cotaniea but also that portion of temtoiy 
of the AUeghanies, whm rise had pimouoly wrested from 
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C* i^roper was diidded, into two provinces in 1791. 
These were reunited in 1S40, and were again separated on the 
es^blishment of the Confederation in 1867. The Confederation, 
including also Nova Scotia and New Biunsnrick, formed the 
basis of a dominion to which was added, in i8|^,Kthe vast terri- 
tory of the HudKm Bay Company. This acquffioon, now known 
as the province of Manitoba, cost the. Canadian Government 
jC 300 , 000 , In 1871 the Confederation wai augmented ^ the 
addition of British Columbia, and in 1673 by that of'Yrince 
Edward Island. Provision, as alrec^y stated, has been made 
in the Act of Union for the admission qf Newfoundland — the 
only portion still exclndal of British N. America. See De 
Charlevoix, Histoire et DeuripHMi dt la Nowdh Frame (3 vols. 
Far. 1744); M 'Gregor, Brittih Ameriea (2 vols# Lcmd. 1832); 
J, MacMullen, IJid^ af C, (Brockville, 1868), and the works 
of Brasseur de Bourmurg (x8$2), J. Hutton (1857), Wilkinson 
(1861), Hunt (i86j), Russell (X805), Kirke (1871), and Marshall 
(1871). 

Oaaada Bahsam is a turpentine obtained by incision of 
the stem of Abies balsamea (Wm of Gilead fir), a native of 

f Canada and the United States. 

C. B. is obtained chiefly from 
Canada and tlie state of Maine. 
It is contained in receptacles 
between the bark and wood, 
and when an incision is made 
into them, C. B. flows out and 
is received into bottles. It » 
imported in barrels, each con- 
taining about 1 cwt C. B. is 
an oteo-resin of pale yellow 
colour, of the consistence* of 
thin honey, having a bitter 
taste and a pecuu2r odour. 
By exposure to the air it 
dries very slowly. It con- 
sists chiefly of Resin (q. v.), 
and about 18 per cent, of a 
J „ , volatile oil. It is used in 

Canada Balsam. medicine in doses of 20 to 30 

grains to check discharges from the mucous surfaces. It is afso 
used for making blistering paper. It is also much used for 
making varnishes, for cementing glasses by the optician, and for 
mounting microscopic prepamtions. C. B. is not a true Balsam 
(q. V.), but a Turpentine fq. v.)« ^ I 

Canada Goose. Sec Goose. { 

Canada Bice, or Swamp Bice {Zizania aquatUa), a grass 
growing on the edges of lakes in Canada and the northern 
United States. It is collected by the Indians and the back- 
woods settlers for the sake of the grain, which can be used as 
food. 

Canada Snake-Boot, or Wild Ginger, the rhizome of 
Aristolochia Canadensis, a plant belonging to the birthwort 
order {Aristoloehiacea), used in Canada and the United States as 
a ' tonic diaphoretic and aromatic stimulant.’ 

Can'agong, or Pig's Paces {Mesembryanlhemnm eequUa^ 
terale), a plant of the order Mesembryacea (q. v.), the fruit of 
which is eaten in Australia. 


Canal’. Strictly speaking, every artiticial channel for water 
maybe called a C., but in genern the word is restricted to j 
channds constructed for the purpose of navigation. The use of i 
such canals is vety ancient ; they were constructed by the Egyp- 
tians, the Chinese, and probably other Eastern nations, Tong 
before the commencement of our era, about which time they 
seem to have been introduced into Europe, where for many cen- 
turies their employment extended very gradually. This slow 
progress was no doubt greatly owing to their still wanting the 
crowning amprovement necessary to adapt them for routes having 
great alterations of level — ^tbe lock. In some of these early xhnals 
uclined planes, up which a vessd placed upon a cradle could be 
hauled, were emjrioyed, along with suitable stop-^res, so that 
they were not necessarily all at one level ; but this contrivance, 
os then used, was venjnadequate, and could only be employed 
to a limited extent lo^ as now used, was not invented 
until the 14th c. By ita intro^ction— the credit of which is 


of canals for inland navigation recd'm a fresh impetus. It 
In fact, only at this time that the histoiy of modem canals may be 
said to have commenced. The oldest C in England was ori- 
ginally a Roman cutting— the Foss Dyke— which extends from 
Lincoln to the Trent near Torksey, about tx fitlles. It Was 
deepened in the time of King Hemy I., and again in 1782 by 
Smeaton, but it remained in a very defectim condition until 
1840, when the Stevensons of Edinburgh were employed to 


every artificial cliannel for water 


great alterations of level — ^tbe lock. In some of these early xOnals 
uclined planes, up which a vessd placed upon a cradle could be 
hauled, were emjrioyed, along with suitable stop-^res, so that 
they were not necessarily all at one level ; but this contrivance, 
os then used, was veiyinadequate, and could only be employed 


deepm it to 6 feet, and widen it to 40 feet throughout, and 
render it thoroughly efficient In x^8 there were seven^-four 
canals, of 2431 miles, in England and Wales. 

One of the greatest canals upon the Continent was completed 
as early as 1681. This is the Languedoc C., designed by 
Riquet to connect the Atlantic with the Mediterranean. It^ia 
148 miles long, rises 600 feet, and has over a hundred loiks and 
fifty aqueducts. It seems strange that the successful execution 
of BO great an undertaking should not have been sufficient to 
stimulate English engineers to work in the same direction, but 
it was not until nearly a century later that James Brindley (q. v.), 

I working with the Duke of Bridgewater, fairly started the making 
of navigable canals in this country, as he really did in making 
the^ Bridgewater C. from Worsley to Salford in Lancashire. 
After this time (the Bridgewater C. Act was obtained in 1759), 
the construction of navigable canals occupied the attention of all 1 
the great English engineers— ^Smeaton, Watt, Rennie, Telford, 
and many others — for many years ; indeed, until the railways 
superseded every other means of locomotion. It is not likely 
that canals will be ever again made in this countiy, nor indeed 
elsewhere, except under such conditions as those ot the Suez C., 
where the object is to shorten very greatly the voyages of ships. 

In constructing a C., the engineer has first to look to the 
means of obtaining sufficient water to keep the C. filled, and in 
default of a natural reservoir an artificial one must be constructed 
for this purpose. He must also provide waste-weirs for the dis- 
charge of surplus waters in floods, and discharge-sluices for 
emptying the C. for repairs. For this purpose It is best to 
provide stop-gates which can divide the whole C. into short sec- 
tions of a few miles, so that it may not be necessary to empty a 
long reach for the sake of repairing some local foult. It is 
generally best, where practicable, to place a number of locks 
tc^ether, rather than to distribute them over the length of the C. 
Inclined phmes have often been used instead of locks where 
some very great difference of level has to be surmounted, the 
objection to locks being the time and labour .unavoidably 
^ent in getting through them. In these cases the vessel is 
floated on to a carriage and steadied there, and carriage and 
vessel are then hauled up on incline of about i in 10 by steam 
or water power. Perpendicular lifts have occarionally been 
used also for this purpose. 

Among the greatest canals now in use are the following : — The 
Great N. Holland C. (designed by M. Blanken), completed in 
1825, and extending from Amsterdam to the Ilelder, 51 miles 
long, 125 ft. broad at the water-level, 31 ft. at the bottom, and 
20 ft. deep \ the Caledonian C. (q. v.) ; the Morris C., connect- 
ing the Hudson and Delaware rivers, loi miles long, and having 
a rise and fall of 1557 ft., mostly arranged with inclined planes ; 
the Forth and Clyde C., 45 miles long, 27 ft. wide at bottom, 
and 9 ft. deep, with 155 ft. rise, frc. Among the principal 
English canah for the conveyance of baiges only (and therefore 
much shallower than the preceding) ore the Leeds and Liver- 
pool C., 128 miles long, 433 ft. rise ; the Trent and Mersey C., 
93 miles long and 326 ft. rise, dec. 

The greatest C. in existence is that connecting the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea, for which see Suez Canal. 

Oanale, Antonio, usually called Oanaletto, an ItaUan 
painter, born at Venice, i8th October 1697. His father was a 
scene-painter, and he himself for n time followed that occupa- 
tion. Removing to Rome, he a^iduously studied from nature, 
and on his return to Venice painted' its plctartsque palaces, 
diurches, and canals with wonderful fidelity and brightness. 
C. died eoth August 1768, His almost innumerable wosks are 
to be seen in all the galleries of Europe : but the finest of them, 

* The View on the Grand Canal, Venice,^ is in the Museum of the 
Louvre.— His nephew and pupil, Bomardo Bellotto O. or 
.Oanaletto, born at Venice in 1724, died at Warsaw in 1786. 
After paintiiig for a time at Venice, he travelled to Rome, 
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Vevoil% Milan, and Dresden, where he was admitted 

member of ,lbe Academ^. He afterwards s^oumed in London, 
wbere be painted an interior of King^s College Chapel for 
Horace Walpole. Knowledge of perspective and accuracy and 
vi^r of drawing, especially in giving effects of light, are his 
mef merits, as they were also those of his uncle. 

Oanale, Intaroallular. In most cases cells are united to 
the contigiwus ones so closely as to leave no ^preciable spaces 
between tnem <the ' perfect parenchjrma * of Scnleiden), yet in 
various plants the cells only touch each other at one or two 
points, leaving, as in the men pulpy parenchyma, spaces be- 
tween them, known as I. C. In shape they vary much. Moat 
probably they only contain air. 

a small town inthe kingdom of Dahomey, Africa, 
G&inea<^oast, lies 13 miles S. of Abomey, on the direct road to 
the shore. Pop, 10,000. A house here is devoted by the king 
to the use of white ^travellers. 

Oallanor6^ a town of British India, province of Madras, on 
the Malabar coast, 50 miles N.N.W. of Calicht, and 100 S.W. 
of Seringapatam. It has cantonments, and does an active export 
trade in timber, grain, pepper, and cocoa-nuts. C. was cap- 
tured by General Abercromby from Tippoo Sultan in 1^91. 
Pop. X 5,00a 

OanargiO', a town of British India, province of Bengal, divi- 
sion of Orissa, and district of Pooree, on the Bay of Bengal, has 
remains of a gigantic pi^da, now in great part removed to the 
Temple of Juggernaut. The pagoda is estimated to have covered 
13 acres, and some of the blocks are 15 feet long and 8 broad, 
consisting mainly of black basalt and granite. 

Oanarene'. See Dravidic Languages. 

Oana'riea, or OanaVy Inlands, a group of seven Spanish 
islands, and of sevend rocky islets, in the AtWtic, off the coast 
of Africa, lat ay* 4o'-a9* %< N., long. 13* as'-iS* 16' W. 
They are Hierro or Ferro, ralma, Gomera, Teneriffe, Gran 
Canaria, Fuerte Ventura, and Lanzarote. Gracioso and Ale- 

?;ransa are the of the isleta Area, aSio s^. miles ; pop. 

1870} 283,859. ^e islands are of volcanic origm, with steep 
and rugg^ coasts, while the surface is partly mountafnoui^ the 
J^o dt Teyde (Peak of Tenerife) rising to the height, of 12,182 
feet. Streams are numerous, but there are no rivers of any note. 
Tbe climate is generallv healthy, the temperature ranging from 
87* F. in October to do* F. in January. Vegetation, both tro- 
pical and European, is luxuriant in the valleys where there is 
sufficient moisture, but the S.E. wind (El Levante), blowing 
in November and February, or at the beginning and end of the 
rainy season, is dry and parking. The wine trade, formerly ex- 
tensive, was nearly annihilated by the drought [pidiutn) of 1864, 
but the opuniia cactus has been extensively cultivated on the 
desolated vineyards, and cochineal is now exported largely. In 
addition to this there are exports of cereals, raw silk, tobacco. 
The imports are woollen and cotton cloths, cutlery, glass, hard- 
ware, olive oil, and wine. In 1874 the former amounted to 
^‘590, 244 and the latter to ;£’5 11,936. There are many re- 
gular lines between London, the Morocco ports, and the C., 
while the liveipool mail-steamers to the African coast touch at 
Santa Cruz, Teneriffe. . There is a captain-general over the 
whole group, and each of the islands has a subordinate governor. 
The C. are supposed to be the Fortunate Islands of the ancients. 
Juba II., Prince of the Mauritanias, wrote a description of them, 
preserved ly Pliny ; and Ptplemy fixed his first meridian in the 
group. They were visited in the Z4th c., but it was not till the 
following century that the Spaniards got possession ,of the 
islands, which then received their present name, because they 
abounded in wild dogs. After some disputes between the 
Spanish and Portuguese as to the possession of the €., the 
supremacy of Spain was established in 1493, and has been 
maintained eypr since. The aboriginal Guanche^ a superior 
race, who amtialmed their dead, have long since disappeared as 
A separate people. 

' . Caaift'ritun, a genus of plants of the natural osder Amary* 
d!si£ttt. 1 )iiitiyes of tlm south-eastern parts 6f Asia and of the Malay 
Aidupe^^ The kernel of the fruit— triangular drape— m 
^ which is- cultivated in the Moluccas, is eaten, both 

r and malted, an^ an oil ea^ressed' from it is used at Uble 
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aps. The gum which exudes 



from the bark is said to be like the balsam of Copaiba (q. v.). 
In Amboyna, bread is made of it. C. sylvestrt also pi^uces 
fruit, the kernels of which are eaten. C. Btrictu/n, of Malabar, 
produces the ^ Black Dammar' resin. C. mkrotitrpum also 
yields an oil like copaiva, used in shipbuilding yards under the 
name of Dammar (q. v.). C. commune, among other trees, is 
believed to yield Elemi (q. v.). 

Oaji'ary Bird, an Insessorial bird allied to the Finches (q. v.), 
and generally induded^m the sub-family of Frhts^illina or tme 
fineh^. The familiar domes- 
ticated canary differs in colour 
and other respects from the 
wild birds, which are grevish 
or greenish yellow in hue. 

Domestication has tended to 
improve the general appear- 
ance and the song-notes of 
these birds, although Heineker 
says their song, even in the wild 
state, is very dear and beauti- 
ful. They derive their name 
from their inhabiting the Can- 
ary Islands. The nest is built Canary, 

of roots, moss, and feathers, ^ 

and from four to six eggs are laid, of a pale-blue colour. I'hey 
breed from four to six times in the season, and propagate in 
confinement ; feed upon seeds, also grasses and the leaves of 
various weeds and plants. They were first brought to Europe 
about the beginning of the i6th c. The inhabitants of the 
and other parts of the Continent, arc largely engaged in 
breeding and in training these and other birds to sing. The 
canary will interbreed with other species of finches, and the 
hybrid progeny or * mules ' frequently possess excellent voices. 

Caxia]7 Seed, the grain of Phalaris CanarUnsis, much used 
os a food for canaries, and other small domesticated birds. It is 
a native of the Canary Islands, but now naturalised in the S. of 
Europe, and in Britain and Germany, where it is cultivated. 
Essex and Kent are in England the chief localities where it is 
grown for the sake of the seed, as an article of trade, and for the 
purpose of preparing a fine flour from it used in finishing silk 
fabrics, and in dressing the finer cotton webs. In Italy, the 
Canaries, and Barbary it is made into a nutritious bread. Phai^ 
arts arundinacea is a tall, reed-looking gross, growing very com- 
monly about the edges of lakes, marshes, rivers, and other wet 
places in Britain and Southern and Centra] Europe. Gardener's 
garters, ribbon grass, or 7 adies* traces, is a variety with striped 
leaves, well known as a garden plant. 1'he w-ild plant is some- 
times useful for feeding cattle, especially if cut early. 

Canary Wine. The vrines produced in the Canary Islands 
have the same character as the celebrated vintages of Madeira, 
for which they are sometimes substituted ; but they are much 
inferior in quality. Indeed, the best-known C. W. is named 
Bastard Madeira, or Teneriffe. The imports at one time from 
the Canary Islands into Britain were considerable, but towards 
the end of last century they fell away, and have not revived to any 
great extent. 

Canas'ter (Span, canasto, *a basket’), a rush hamper or 
basket in which tobacco is packed in S. America ; hence a name 
for a kind of tobacco. 

Oanaval'ia, a genus of plants of the order Le^uminosm* 
About twelve ^cies are known, mostly shrubby climbing plants. 
C. gladiata, of the W. and £. Indies, Mexico, tropical Africa, 
Brazil, &c., is called the * Overlook * by the W. Indian negroes, 
who plant it on the edges of their * provision grounds,* under the 
belief that it exercises some mysterious power in watching or 
protecting their property from being plundered. 

Oaii’oMling, in law, signifies the making of a deed or other 
legal instrument void by drawing lines in ii^ over it* With con- 
sent of parties interested. A wiU may be so revoked, ifit appear 
that the lines were drawn with the intention of revocation. But 
a cancelled writing may be produced as evidence. In Scotland, 
the system of registration m legal instruments greatly prevents 
disputes owing to their being lost or cancelled, aod when neces- 
sary to know or have proof m the contents of a lost or mutilated 
paper, this may be arrived at and judicial^ declared by an 
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action for proving tne tenor. (See Tenor, Troving of.) In 
England, the same result may he arrived at in a court of equity. 
The oripn of the word atncel is the Lat. eaneelli (* lattice-work > 
As early as the time of Ulpian the verb canedlare had acquired 
the meaning to cross out a writing in the form of lattice- 
work (+), 

Oanoelling of Letters Patent. letters patent, when 
contrary to law, may be cancelled by the Lord Chancellor. 
See Letters Patent. • 

Oan'oer is one of the most painful and fatal diseases to which 
man is liable. It is essentially a constitutional disease, charac- 
terised by a local manifestation the aspect of wliich hu given 
rise to the name. C. may occur in almost any organ of the body. 
It is prone to occur in the female breast and uterus, and for 
this reason it is much more common in females than in men. It 
seldom attacks a person under forty-five yean of age. On em- 
mining C. microscopically, it Is found to consist of numerous cells 
of various forms. These cells are nucleated, and some have several 
nuclei within one cell. They may form a distinct tumour, or 
may be infiltrated among the natural tissues of the body. . As 
the cells are abundantly provided with nuclei, they multiply 
rapid ly. A cancerous tumour, wherever situated, is called by the 
surgeon a malignant tumour. The characteristics of such a tumour 
are its rapid growth, its undefined outline, its tendency to in- 
volve neighbouring parts in its own peculiar structure, and to 
spread along the lymphatics, enlarging all the glands in iU neigh- 
bourhood, its peculiar, sharp, darting, lancinating pain, often 
compared to that of needles darting through the tumour, and the* 
impossibility of getting the wound to heal after the skin ia 
' voken. The dLscharge from a cancerous tumour is often very 
ieiid, and frequently mixed with blood. The general appear- 
ance of the patient is very characteristic. The skin is of a dirty 
yellow hue. The features express great anxiety and disti;^ss — an 
expression of countenance difficult to desciibe, but not readily 
forgotten. I'here is great wasting of the whole body and 
general debility. See Cachexia. The chief kinds of C. are ; — 

I. Scirrhtis or Hard C, — This is a very common form of C., 
but is seldom seen in persons under forty years of age, and gener- 
ally in more advanced life. It is specially common in females ; 
the most frequent site of this kind of C, is tlie female breast. It 
is also found in the male genital organs — the uterus, the skin, 
and mucous membrane. When hard C, attacks the female 
breast, it begins as a small hard tumour, at first movable, but 
soon becomes adherent to adjacent tissues, with sharp sheeting 
pains ; the breast often becomes smalleicfrom Jie contraction of 
the tumour, the nipple is frequently drawn in, and the skin 
becomes fixed to the hard mass, the glands in the ann-pit be- 
come swollen and painful, and in course of time the Tumour 
(q. V.) opens and discharges fetid matter. When hard C, is 
removed by excision, it is found to be very hard and heavy ; 
when cut with a knife it makes a sound as if cutting a raw 
potato. The two cut surfaces retract so as to become concave. 

a. Epithelial C, w Epithelioma^ is the kind generally seen on 
the lower lip. It also attacks the tongue, the checks, the hands, 
and other parts. It may occur wherever there is skin or mucous 
membrane. 

3. Sofi C., or Medullary C,, so called from its resemblance to 
brain substance. It has other names, all derived from the feet 
that it resembles in colour, consistence, and texture the brain. 
This kind is very vascular, and very rapid in its growth. Those 
who suffer from it seldom survive two years, and the great 
majority not half that time. It is full of a semi-liquid substance 


fused to allow the surgeon to removo a C in the early stage o£ 
the disease. When the part cannot be eicM, treatment con« 
sists in giving opiates to relieve pain, diecking hsemorrhage by 
Styptics (q. v. ), as perchloride of iron, and applying soothing and 
disiqfecting poultices to the parts affected, as hemlock iMves 


calm * C. Juke,* Microscopically it consists of cells like those 
of haid C. This form is the kind found in young children, and 
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testicle, and internal viscera. The form known as Chimney- 
sweepet^s C, is a variety of soft C., so is the form called Fungus 
heematoidej. Another kind of C. is called Colloid C, from its re- 
semblance to glue. It occurs most frequently in the internal 

'^ot much requires to be said regarding the treatihent of C 
When the disease is situated in a or organ that can be cut 
out by the knife of the surgeon, the operation ought to be per- 
formed as soon as the real nature of the disease is recognised. 
Patients have frequently regretted, when too late, that they re- 


disiqfecting poultices to the parts affected, as hemlock mves 
and charcoaL Attention must be paid to the general health ; 

g ood nourishment and stimulants should be adminiateted when 
le patient is weak. Nothing affects the mind of a patient more 
than the dread of C. Hence the necessity for early seeking tlie 
best medical advice, and acting up to the instructions of the 
surgeon. The so-called C. curers, of whom so much it heard in 
the present day, live to a great extent by working on the fears 
of the people — making many believe they have C. when no C. 
exists, ana representing others as cured When the diseased part 
has only been made worse than before. We hear much of suc^ 
people extracting C by the * roots ^ and actually showing* these 
*rooU* to their patients; the fact being, that a strong caustic, 
such as sulphuric acid, has been applied, the. charred mass has 
sloughed out, and the deepest parts of the slough are repre- 
sented as the C. roots. Nothing is known regarding the origin 
of C. Science can easily explain how the cells multiply when 
once the first are formed, but what gives rise to these first cells 
is still a mystery. C. is essentially a constitutional disease ; it is 
ther^re liable to be transmitted from parent to child. It also 
exists in some of the lower animals, altnough it is much more 
common in the human subject. 

Cancer, one of the signs of the zodiac, symbol S, occupies 
a place in the ecliptic between 90” and 120* from the vernal 
equinox. The constellation of the same name, originally coin- 
elding with the sign, but now no longer so on account of preces- 
sion, is situated between the Twins and the Lion, but contains 
no star brighter than the third magnitude. 

Cancer -Boot, or Beech -Drops, the popular name in 
America for Epipkegus and Conophohs, as well as for Anoplan- 
thus {Aphyllon) umjiorus^ and Phelipeea bijlora. Usually it is 
applied to Epifhegus Plrginianus, a parasitic plant of the natural 
order Orohandaceee, growing in the exposed roots of beech-trees, 
hence its popular name of beech- drops. The name of C.-R. is 
derived from a popular idea of its efficacy in the cure of cancer, 
applied both externally and internally. Its medicinal properties 
are in all probability imaginary, though several other plants of 
the same order bear a similar reputation — an infusion of the 
common broomrape {Orohatuhe major) is applied as a cleansing 
lotion to foul sores. 

Cancer, Tropic of. See Tropics, 

Can'erum O'zis, a corroding ulcer of the mouth, occurring in 
weak, delicate young children from two to six years^ of age. It 
may arise after some exhausting disease, or in children badly 
nourished. It has been variously named mngrenous stomatitis^ 
or sloughing phagedeona of the mouth. C. O. is cliaracterised 
by swollen gums, hard swollen cheek, with white patches on the 
inside of the affected part. A slough is soon formed, and much 
of the gums, cheek, and lips slough off. There is a flow of 
saliva, with a very offensive breath. It is accompanied with 
great constitutional disturbance, and sometimes the whole side 
of the face sloughs off, and the patimt dies exhausted. The 
proper treatment, of the disease consists in applying a stroi^ 
caustic, as nitric acid, to destroy the unhealthy textures, and in 
giving tonics and good nourishing diet internally. Preparations 
of iron and quinine, with cod-liver oil, are the most beneficial. 
To destroy or diminish the offensive odour from the mouth, 
gaigles of chlorine water, Condy's fluid, or charcoal should be 
used. 

Oaadahar^, or Kandahar, a town of Afghanistan, and capital 
of a province of the same name, lies between the Aigandab and 
Tamak rivers, 380 miles S.E. of Herat It is summnded by a' 
deep ditch and a mud wall in which there are six gates, and 
from four of these run the principal streets, about 4d yards 
wide, lined with shops and houses. These streets intersect C. 
at right angles, and at the point of meeting there is a huge dome 
{Charsu) 50 yards in diameter. The town is divided^ into 
quarters, separating the different tribes and even trades, while 
Uie houses are flat-roofed, and are built of sun-dried^ bricks. 
Those of the rich are endoaed by wells, and contain three 
or four courts, with gardens and foiukains. C. is defended 
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ft citftdd ft! its K. end, occupynur tlie Topkhana, ftn open space 
of }p6 sq. feet To the W. lies the tomb of Almad Shah Durani, 
an oetftjeonal structnre of coloured porcelain bricks, surrounded 
by a gOw dome, which rises conspicuously aboTethe city. The 
wealtniest merdiants of C. are Hindus, who carry on an active 
trade with Bombay, vid Shikmur and Karachi, importing indigo, 
spioes, sugar, calicoes, medicines, &e . ; and exporting madifer, 
assafoetido, wool, dried fruits, tobacco, raw silk, rosaries, dec. The 
trade with Herat and Mashar is carried on by Persians, dealing 
chiefly in raw silk, precious stones (turquoise), caipeta, weapons, 
^ocade, and sil ver-oraiding. The vine is extensively cultivated in 
suburban gardens. The chief manufactures are sill^ and rosaries 
of crystallised silicate of magnesia. C. is supplM with water 
by a canal from the Arganc&b, but the water is polluted in 
the streets. The climate is delightful in winter, but extremely 
hot in*Bummer, the temperature at this season reaching 150^ F. 
Pop. 80JOOO. The old city of C. (tS’^ar-t-AT^ffo) lay four miles 
to the w., where still are seen its ruined defences and reser- 
voirs, It is said to have been 'founded by Alexander the 
Great, and to have been often destroyed and rebuilt by its 
Arab, Persian, Tartar, Turkoman, and Usbeg conquerors. In 
1738 it was finally sacked by Nadir Shah, who removed its site 
two miles S.K. and called the new city Nadirahad, iLwas 
scarcely built, however, before it was destroyed by Ahmed Bhah 
Abdali, who founded the present city in 1747. C. was held by 
the English during the Afghan war from 1839 till j84f . — The | 
prmfinci of C. lies in the S. of Afghanistan, is cdebraled for its 
fruits, ond produces abundance of wheat, bailey, madder, maize, 
rice, beans, tobacco, beetroot, musk, &c. See Bellew, General 
Report of Kandahar Mission (1 87 1). 

Oandelab'ruxn (Lat.), an instrument used by the ancients to 
support a lamp. In its simplest form a C. consisted of three 
parts — a slender shaft, resting usually on a inpod formed of 
animals* feet, with a plinth carrying a circular plate on which the 
light was placed. The sliaft was originally formed of cone, and 
atlerwards, when metal was employed, the slender cane form was 
retained, and frequently enriched with leaves and other orna- 
ments. Sometimes 11 m shaft was constructed in a telescopic 
fashion, to be shortened or lengthened at pleasure. Many port- 
able lamp-stands of bronze, exhibiting graceful form and rich 
ornamentation, have been discovered at Ilerculaneum and Pom- 
peii. Numerous examples of Gieek and Koman candelabra are 
{irescrved in the British Museum, the Louvre, and the Vati- 
can. The last named is exceptionally rich in huge antique can 
delabra of carved marble, with ornaments in bold relief, which 
were placed in temples for'buming incense. In another form of 
C. a number of lamps were suspended from the branching arms 
of a pillar. 

Gan'dia. See Cretb. 

Oan'didate (Lat. eandidatus, * cUd in white ’) denoted among 
the Romans on applicant for any public oflice, because he went 
about ^on his canvass {ambitic) of the electors adorned with a 
white or riiining logo. In the eoilv Christian Church the name 
of C was given to a newly-baptized convert, from the white robe, 
indicative of purity, and also perhaps of freedom, with which 
he was decorated. In modem times tlie word C, has come to 
denote an aspirant to any oflice whatever, and has therefore partly 
gone back to its pre-Christian usage. 

Caa'dle, an artificial souice of light, in the form of along 
thin cylinder, or slightly conical rod, composed of fatty 8u1> 
stances, enclosing a wick of cotton rovings twisted or plaited 
together. Ancient Roman candles consisted of the pith of a 
kind of rush sui rounded with tallow or wax. In England, 
during the Anglo-Saxon period, ordiua^ candles were merely 
masses of fat ohistered round splinters of wood. A generation 
ago, tallow formed the chief material employed in making 
candles ; the recent hnprovements, however, in the C.-makiug 
industry have, to a large extent, displaced it, and it is now only 
used for the wnmonest forms of C. Candles are made by two 
"'finesses, dipping and moulding, but cliieflv the latter, and when 
ey are white, hard, glossy, dry, and not greasy to 
the tohlh ^ 

Dips igftdc by stringing a number of twisted wicks upon 
ft rod, and repeatedly into a trough of melted tallow, 

allowing solidify after each immeruon. Dipping is 

continued dll 


Moulds are made with moulds of thin pewter or glas% slightly 
tapering, svhieh are arranged in a woodmi frame with the 
narrow endS| which shape the points of the candles,- abwiiwerds« 
Tlie wicks lire stretched aloi^ the axes of the moiUda by means 
of wires, and the melted fat is then run into the moulds. Next 
d«f the candles are withdrawn, cut and trimmed at the base, 
and stored for use. In large manufactories, machine^ is em- 
ployed In moulding as well as in dipping. Before use the tallow 
IS purified by mechanteal or dbiemical means of its fibrous tissue 
and other extraneous matter. 

Wax candles are seldom nwulded, on account of their adhesion 
to the moulds,, and contrac^h in cooling. A different method 
of manufactoie, termed kxi^, is accordingly resorted to. It 
consists of pouring tho wax over a series of wicks suspended 
from a ring of wood or metal rotating horizontally over a cal- 
dron. When the candlm are about one-third of their ultimate 
thickness, they are rolled between marble or boxwood slabs into 
a smooth cylmdncal form; •these operatiqus of basting and 
rolling are repeated as often as^ is necessary, and the candles 
finished by trimming with a knife. Wax candies, for houseliold 
use, have been superseded by other kinds about to be described, 
but they are still employed m the Roman Catholic and Greek 
churches as indispensable accessories of the altar. Rusbian wax 
candles are remarkable for their beauty, elegant form, and gilt 
decoration. 

Sferm candles, the old rivals of the wax kind, still retain 
their hold upon the market, and arc composed of spermaceti, ob- 
tained from the bram of a species of whale, mixed with a little 
bees- wax. 

• Palm and cocoa-nut oils are now extensively used in C. -making, 
and the enormous development of late yeaisof this industiy is 
be attributed to the successful separation of stearic and pdmitic 
acids from animal and vegetable fats. Natural fats are mixtures 
of eitheaof two substances, solid at oidinaiy temperatures, called 
stearine and palmitin, or of both, in a fluid constituent, termed 
olein. Kacli of these, again, contains an acid, called respectively 
stearic, palmitic, and oleic acids, in combination with a liquid 
organic base called glycerine, which can be easily removed by 
saponifying the fats with caustic alkalies, as in the process of 
soap-making. See Soap. 

* Stearin? candles , — The stearic acid which abounds in animal 
fats, as beef and mutton suet, lard, &c., and in cocoa-nut oil, is the 
material of which these candles are made. Scvcial processes aie 
adopted for its sepaiation. One method is to mix the fat with lime, 
which results in the formation of a stearate of lime and free 
glycerine ; the lime-soaf is then decomposed by sulphuric acid, 
which unites with the lime ; the libeiatcd fatty acids, rising to 
the surface, are removed and washed witli diluted sulphuric acid 
and afterwards with water, and finally the, fluid oleic acid is 
forced out by powerful hydraulic piessurc. In moulding the 
stearic acid thus obtained^ care has to be taken to regulate its 
temperature to prevent ciystallisalion. Stearic acid is also ob- 
tained from stearine by distillation under pressure of superheated 
steam. 

* Belmont Sperm ’ candles are made chiefl%from palmitic acid 


after each immeruon. 
Vie attained the lequiaitc 


witb palm on. me tat is raised to a nign temperature, mixed 
with one-twentieth of its weight of sulphuric acid; lime is added 
to neutralise the acid, and on distilling the product glycerine 
passes over first. Chinese vegetable tallow, obtained from the 
fruit of Stillingia sehifera, and Japanese vegetable wax, the pro- 
duce of Rhus suecedanea, are mainly composed of palmitin, and 
are imported into Britain in considerable quantities for candle- 
making. 

^Composite* candles vary in composition.^ A beautiful trans- 
parent kind is made with nine-tenths of stearic acid and one-tenth 
of bees-WBx ; another variety is fermed of the stearic acid of tal- 
low with the stearine of cocoa-nut oil. « 

J^raffin candles . — ^The manufacture of these candles is nov 
carried on on a most extensive scale in many parts of the Unltea 

petrofeum, ani’^S^'minmllnibstances. They ara mui^ in 
demand on account of theiif cheapness and the clearness and 
brilliancy of their light. The beautiful translucent * Ozokerite* 
candles of Messrs Field Sc Co., Lambeth, introduced in 1870, 
are mami&ctared from refined paraffin obtained from Ozokerite. 
The same firm has recently introduced 'self-fitting* candles. 
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, i^uated lind giooved at the lower end^ adapts to^fVny size 
' of csndlestidc. 

The largest £«-ma 1 diig works in the world are those of Price’s 
patent Q, Qo.7Vauxhal], tk»ndon. 

Caadlebeny, Gaadlebezxy Vjrtle, Wax>1hree» Wax- 
]ffyi±lei TaUoW’Tree, or Babeny, names all applied to, 
Afyrua cm/erU, a shrub, a native of the United' States, be- 


/generally called berries — when ripe are »^red with a green- 
ish-white wax, which is eoUected by boning them ahd after- 
wards skimming it off the surface when melted. About four or 
five pjounds weight of berries will yieSla pound of. wax, which 
is used chiefly in making candles, which yield a pleasant odour, 
but little light Scent^ soap is also^made.ftOm it. Candles 
are also manufactured ^om the wax of the fruits of Af. eord^ia^ 
the wax-shrub of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Oandle-Bish [ThaleUhihys Pac^cus)^ a genus of Teleostean 
Ashes belonging to the Salmon, fanply (Salmo 7 nda\ and so 
named from the great" amount of fatty or adipose tissue they 
contain. The C.-P^ occurs off the PaciAc coast of America, * 
and does not appear to leave salt waters to spawn like its 
salmon allies. Its average size is that of a smelt or herring. 
'I'he head is sharp ; teeth are borne in the upper parts of the 
mouth only ; the colour being greenish above and yellowish or 
greyish<yellow below. The flesh is eaten by the Indians, who, 
however, chiefly use the Ash as a ready source for obtaining oil. 
Like the Shetlanders, who use the shell of the common wltelk 
as a lamp, the Indians often use t^s Ash to give light, by the 
simple process of drawing a pith wick through the oily body, and 
allowing the Ash to bum away. 

Q^'dlemas, the festival of the FuriAcation of the Virgin, is 
celcbratdH annually on the 2d of Februaiy. The popular name, 

* Candle Mass,* is derived from the chief feature in the observ- 
ance — the priest's blessing of the candles, which are aftSrwards 
carried in procession by the people. It is a principal feast in 
the Roman Catholic Church, and is still observed as a holiday 
by the Church of England. It has been conjectured that C. was 
substituted for an original heathen ceremony, the festival of 
Februus, which was accompanied by an offering of candles, and 
a lustration of the people. In the Christian observance, the 
lighting of candles is intended to commemorate the words of 
St Simeon, when he said that Christ was * a light to lighten the 
Gentiles.' Hence C. is also sometimes called the Holiday of St 
Simeon. 

In Scotland, C. is one of the four Term-Days (q. v.), and 
various popular superstitions and customs a:c associated with it. 
In most countries of Christendom, good weather at C. was be- 
lieved lo prognosticate a bad year, and vice versd. This notion 
is embodied in the Scottish quatrain — 

' Gin Candlemas day be dry an* fair. 

The half o* winter’s to come aa* mair ; 

Gin Candlemas day be wet and foul, 

The half o’ winter's gane at Yule.' 

A football match, called C. Pa\ was formerly played through 
the streets of Scotch country towns on this day, and in some 
places this practice is still continued. 

Oandle-Kuta, the fruit of the candlenut-tree {Aleurites 
tritoba), a species of the natural order Euphorbiaceat a native of 
the Sodety Islands, Moluccas, &c. The oil expressed ftom the 
seed is called Kukui or Kdmne^ and is laigely employed as an 
artist’s oil, and fox other purposes. In its action it resembles 
castor oiL 

I Can'dlestiok, an instrument for supporting a candle. The 
brass candlesticks now in common use mav be traced back to the 
X5th c., when a Ane kind of brass called latteu was employ 
for like purposes. The spiked C., then in vogue, was :n tne fol- 
lowing c. superseded by the prototype of the modem socket C. 
In churc^s, in mediaeval times, the typical Paschal candle was 
often, b<yplSB aloft In a C of colossal proportions with rich oma- 
mMatlon. The C. Mt :Canterbury in the 15th c. weighed 300 
lbs., and at Durhamn Imge latten C. was decorated with Agures 
of the Evangelists, knights, %ing dragons, and other animals. 

Oandle-Tree {ParmenHera eerifera), a tree of the natural 
order Crescentwceee^ the fruits of which are shaped like a candle 
(hence the name), and are devoured by cattle in the Isthmus of 
Panama. 


Oandlciwood, a name apqplied in Jte (hmphvs Guiath 

msis, also to Sciadophylkm eapitatum and Amyris boUamifera^ 
or the white and black C. 

Oaa'dlinh, Robert Bmitb, XXD., a Scottish divine and 
ecclesiastical leader, bom at Edinburgh, March tSoy, edu- , 
cated at Gls^gow University, and was for soma time a jiriyate 
tutor at Eton. In 1828 he was licensed to preach by the Pres- 
bytery of Glasgow, and in 1831 was called to Bonhill. in i8^ 
he was transfwred to St Geoige’s, Edinburgh, and subsequently 
took a powerful part in the discussion of the Churdi's 
ritual independence.’ By his attitude- on this question he 
feited an ap^intment to the newly instituted chair of Biblical 
Criticism in Edinburgh University. His nimble intellect, Aery 
eloquence, and restless energy found, however, a more appro- 
priate sphere of activity in the non-intmsion controversy. All 
through his public career, from its commencement to its close, 
he was distinguished alike for his rapid dexterity of argument and ; 
great business capacity. * The Arst effort,' says Dr Buchanan, | 
’ found him abseast of the most practised and powerful orators, 
and as much at home in the management of affairs as those who 
had made this the study of their life.’ A strict Calvinist in doc- i 
trine, his preaching was at once fervent and subtle. In 1861 
he was elected Moderator of the Free Church Assembly, and in 
the miowing year was appointed Principal of the Edinburgh 
New College. He died 19th October 1873. C.’s principal 
writings, wliich are more or less of a popular character, are 
Contributions toivards the ExpoMon of the Book of Genesis, Life 
in a Risen Saviour, The Fatherhood of God, and Scripturt 
Characters and Miscellanies^ 

• Oan'dys, a Greek word meaning a loose woollen upper gar- 
ment with wide sleeves, worn by the ancient Medes and Per- 
sians, and similar to a gown still worn by Turks and Arabians. 

It was always dyed in some brilliant colour, such os purple. 

Oan'dy -Sugar is sugar crystallised in sticks from its strong 
solution. The crystals are usually clustered around bits of twine 
or thin slips of wood. The name is probably derived from the 
island of Candia, At any rate, hand b the Turkish name for 
sugar of every kind. 

Can'dytuft, the gardener’s name for various species of Iberis 
(natural order Cructferce), chicAy natives of the MediteiTonean 
countries. /. umbeila is the white and purple C., /. odorata the 
sweet-scented C., and /. sempervirens and /. semperflorms are two 
semi-shrubby species ; all are common garden plants* 

Oane, a commercial name applied to any smooth, more or less 
flexible, rod of wood about tne thickness of a walking-stick, 
though generally applied lo thin palms, ^c. The follo^ng are 
among the more common species to which the term C. 1 $ apj^ied; 
— Bamboo C. (Bambusa artmdinacea, q. v,), dumb C. (Diejfen^ 
bachia seguina), great rattan {Calamus rudentum)^ ground 
rattan {Rhapis flaSelliformis), Malacca C. {Calamus sApionum), 
Rattan (q. v.) [Calamus Rotanjj;, C, Royleanus, C. Roxburghu^ 
&C.), sweet C. {Andropo^n Calamus aromatUus, q. v,), Sugar- 
C. (q. v.) {Saccharmn officinarum), Tobago C. {Bactris Ainor^ 
stems used for making walking-sticks), Imphee C. {Sorghum sac* 
charatum, q. v.), snake-C. (kunthia montana). Whence C. 
{PhyUostachys nigra), wild C. [Arundo ocAdentalis und A, saceka* 
roides), &c. 

Osnea, or Cana (the ancient Cydonia, mod. Gr. Khania, 
Turk. Hank), is the capital of the island of Crete or Candia, lies 
on the N. coast, and has an active eiroort trade in olive oil, Valonea 
nuts, locust beans, silk cocoons,' See. It is theresidrace of a 
Greek bishop, and of the governor of the island, of which it is the 
pmmpal haven. Greek is the dominant langua^ Pop. i2,oaa 
present town was built by a Venetian colony in 1252, during 
the Latin rule at Constantinople (see BYZA.NTtNE Empire), and 
wras fortified with the view of keeping in check the mutinous 
Greeks. 

* Oaaa-Brake, an American term applied to ^rtmdkuttia 
macrosperma, a mass which grows in maiiby places in the wanner 


portions of the united States. • 

Caaell'a Bark, has been confounded with Winter’s bark, 
hence it' is sometimes called spurious WhUaPs bark. It is a 
native of the W, Indies* The bark is pgl^orange coloured, 
with on aromatic odour, and is used as a tonk^ ana in America 
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•t m viOiHiOnlniDc. Among the VT. India negroes, and also in 
MUM^ oorthma of ISnrope, it is used as a spice. It yields a volatile 
oil wlim iseometimes mixed with or substituted tor oil of cloves. 
Xti eommeroe it is known as wUd or wMe cinnamon, or wAite- 
inpod bark, and is exported from the Bahamas. 

a natural order of Dicotyledonens plants, con- 
taining only three species, natives of the w. Indies and the ad- 
joining continent of America. They are aromatic, stimulant, 
and tonic. CantHa^aHa, the laureMeaved C., or wild cinnamon, 
&c. CUmaModmdronaxUlan, C. cvr/MraxMai,anativeofJamaic^ 
Ac., have also aromatic bark similar in properties to C. alba, C. 
corHcosum yields * Winter’s bark ’ os now found in commerce. 

Oa&a-Sugar. See Sugail 

Oa'nea Venatloi (*the hounds’), a constellation in the 
northern hemisphere^ added by Heveliu^ who named the two 
dogs which represent it Asterion and Chara. 

*Oaa|g, or Oanque, called also Kea, a Chipese instrument 
of punishment, consistii^ of a wooden collar of from dfty to 
sixty pounds weight, which is fixed round the neck of the cul- 
prit, who is first marched through certain streets by the police, 
and then left exposed in some public place. The term of his 
sentence, which sometimes extends to fifteen days, is writyen on 
slips of paper, pasted up on the parts to which the C. is fas- 
tened, and sealed by the mandarin, so that no one dares to relieve 
him till the time has expired. Meanwhile the prisoner has to be 
fed by others, as he cannot use his hands. 

Oan'gaa de (ynia, a town of Spain, province of Oviedo 
(Old Asturias)^ 35 miles £. of the tovm of Oviedo. Pop. 7000. 
Near it is the cave where, according to Spanish legend, Pelayo 
hid after his defeat by the Arabs in 711 at Guadelete, and 
whence he issued seven years later, and completely vanquished 
his conquerors. 

Oanioattl, a well-built town of Sicily, province of Girgenti, 
on the Naro, if miles N.£. of the town of Gimnti. There are 
sulphur mines m its neighbourhood. Pop. (1871) 20,908. 

Cftaio'ulax Bay», or Bog Bays, the name given to certain 
days of the year, which are usually set down as beginning on 
July 3 and ending on August 11, and which are characterised 
by excessive sultry heat. In the time of the ancient astrono- 
mers, the heliacal rising of Sirius, the Dog-star (hence the 
name), occurred in the beginning of July, and to it all the dis- 
agreeable accompaniments of hot weather were superstitiously 
ascribed, 

OaaidflS, the dcig fmily of the Camworous order of mam- 
malia ; represented also by the wolves, foxe^ and jackala The 
family is distinguished by its members possesring pointed muzxlea, 
smooth tongues, and ^ws incapable of retraction as in the 
Felidw or cats. The front feet are five-toed, the hind feet bbing 

6-6 7-7 

four-toed. The molar teeth may number r — r or ~ and 

4^ '^-*7-77 - 7 ' 

two tr three on each side of each jaw are tubercuiate. The 
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dmairiA or fledi teeth possess large prpeesttK The dkrt of 
these animals is less wholly or particub^y.mmvofious than in 
the Felidae. (See also Dog, Fox, Jackal^ !pc.)« 

Qaals Ij^or and Minor, two contiguous ‘oonfiteUations, 
the former in the southern, and the latter in the northern hemi- 

§ >here. They contain respectively the bright conspicuous’ stars> 
irius (q. v.) and Procyon (q. v«), and may be found by means' 
of these. 

o 

Can'inter iShot. See Case Shot. 

Oaalcer, a disease resulting in the slow decay of trees attacked 
by it. It IS a kind of gangrene, proceeding from the roots slowly 
upward, and killing the tree in the course of a few years. It is 
especially fatal to fhiit trees. Wet soils are inducive of C. , and it 
also attam twigs injured by frost. It is of various kinds, and 
the same tree may exhibit several difieient kinds of C. 'Ihe 
woolly aphis, the development of bundles of adventitious loots, 
Ac., may be all seen at one and the same time on the same 
plant. Trees long propagated by grafting are liable to it. The 
C. of the plum and the apricot are brought on by * gumming.' 
Mr Berkley thinks that in many cases C. arises from the roots of 
the ttee 'penetrating into uncongenial soil, which vitiates the 
juices, ana induces death to the weaker cells, from which it 
spreads to the surrounding tissues ; the nigged appeal ance 
being due to a struggle between the vital powers of the plant 
and the diseased action.’ 

Canker, a disease observed in the foot of horses, and charac- 
terised by a purulent discharge from the 'fiog* or ‘heels,* by 
ulceration and disintegration of the hoof and other structures uf 
the foot, and latterly by the presence of raw and bleeding gmini- 
lations. 'The exact nature of this affection still forms of 

dispute amongst veterinarians ; but the appearances aqd symptoms 
would kad the pathologist to refer it to the class of ulcerative and 
inflammatory affections, with prpbably a tendency in some consti- 
tutions to merge into a cancerous type. Sometimes the disease 
appears to be congenital in its nature, and the latter fact would 
seem to favour the idea of its cancerous nature or relations. It is 
caused by whatever tends to lower the system of the horse, by cold 
and damp ; or it may (although more larely) appear after some 
injury to the foot. Low-bred norscs appear to oe mostly subject 
to this disease. The treatment consists in that adopted for the 
cure of ordinary ulceration. The parts affected are to be pared 
away or to be removed by caustics. Pressure and protection by 
means of pads of tow^ are to be applied to restrain the process 
of granulation. Purgatives are to be administered, and during 
convalescence, good feeding, pure air and exeicise, are icconi- 
mended. 

Oann'a, an islet in the group of the Hebrides, included in 
Argyleriiire, with a pop. (1S71) of 48. It lies 7 miles S.W. of 
Skye, and extends from £. to,W. ; is i mile broad, and 4) miles 
long. It rises high above the sea, is mainly formed of trap, and 
has a basaltic eminence, Compass Hill, so called because it re- 
verses the magnetic need^. 
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